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CAMDEN! moſt reverend head, to whom I owe 
All that I am in Arts, all that I know: 

(How nothing's that!) to whom my Country owes 
The great renown and name wherewith ſhe goes: 
Than thee the Age ſees not that thing more grave; 
More high, more holy, that ſhe more would crave. 
What name, what ſkill, what faith haſt thou in things! 
What ſight in ſearching the moſt antique ſprings! 
What weight and what authority in this ſpeech! 

Man ſcarce can make that doubt but thou canſt teach; 
Pardon free truth, and let thy modeſty, 

Which conquers all, be once o'ercome by thee: 

Many of thine this better could than I; | 

But for their powers accept my piety. 


BEN JONSON: 
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B RIGANT ES 


RITAIN, which hitherto has run out into ſeveral very large points towards Germany one way and to- 
wards Ircland the other, now withdraws itſelf as if it feared the violence of the ocean, and contracts the 
land into narrower compaſs. The coaſts which now run on north trait to Scotland are not above 100 miles 
aſunder. Almoſt all this part was in the flouriſhing times of Britain occupied by the Bat AxrESs. Pto- 
lemy ſays they inhabited the country from the eaſtern to the weſtern ſea. This was the moſt powerful and popu- 
lous nation, moſt celebrated by the beſt writers, all of whom call them Brigantes, except Stephanus de Ur- 
bibus, who calls them Brige, but the article in him relating to them ends abruptly in all the copies. If 1 
ſhould derive theſe Brigantes ſrom Brigæ, which among the antient Spaniards ſignified a city, I ſhould not 
think it ſatisfactory, as Strabo * ſays it is a Spaniſh word. If with Goropius I ſhould ſuppoſe them ſo called 
from the Belgie language Brigantes, q. d. Free hands, I ſhould be charged with putting off his reveries upon 
perſons in their ſenſes. Be it as it may, our Britans at preſent whenever they ſee a perſon acting in a prof- 
ligate and imprudent manner make uſe of a common proverb Wharret Brigans, as much as to ſay he is play- 
ing the Brigant. The modern French from their antient language, as it ſhould ſeem, call ſuch ſort of people 
Brigand, and piratic ſhips Briganiins*. Whether this was the import of the word antiently in the Gauliſh 
or Britiſh language I do not take upon me to affirm : but if I remember right Strabo © calls the Brigantes an 
Alpine nation marauders, and Julius, a young Belgian of daring intrepidity, who conſidered violence as au- 
thority, and virtue an empty name, is ſurnamed Briganticus* in Tacitus e. In this ill character our Brigantes 
ſeem to have been allied to theſe other nations, committing ſuch outrages among their neighbours that An- 
toninus Pius on that account took away the greateſt part of their country from them, as we learn from Pau: 
ſanias who writes thus: “ Antoninus Pius took away much territory from the Brigantes in Britain, becauſe 
t they invaded with an armed force and detained Genunia, a part of the country ſubject to the Romans,” 
I hope none will conſider this a reflection on theſe people, as it would be very inconſiſtent in me to brand 
any individual, much leſs an whole nation, with infamy. For this character in that warlike ape, when all 
nations made right conſiſt in force, was not accounted infamous. * Robbery,” ſays Cæſars, * is not held diſ- 
« grace ful in Germany, provided ĩt is committed without the territories of each ſtate, They ſay it ſerves to ex- 
© erciſe their youth, and keep them employed.” For a like reaſon the Pacones, a Greek nation, had their 
name as from m&«_to ſtrike. The Quadi among the Germans and the Chaldæans had their names from 
their marauding charadter\, 1 | 5 
As to Florianus del Campo, a Spaniſh author, affecting to bring our Brigantes from Spain to Ireland i 
and thence into Britain with no other con) ecture to ſupport him but that he finds a city named Brigantia in 
bis own country, I fear he miſleads himſelf. For admitting our Brigantes and thoſe in Ireland to have had 
their name from the ſame circumſtance, I would rather with my very learned friend Thomas Savile ſup- 
poſe that ſome of the Brigantes and of other Britiſh nations after the arrival of the Romans retired to 
Ireland, ſome for peace and quiet, others to be out of fight of the Roman tyranny, and others not to loſe their 
own concurrence in their old age that liberty which they received from nature at their birth. That Claudius 
was the firſt Roman who attacked our Brigantes and reduced them to his allegiance is intimated by Seneca in 
the following lines of his Apocolycinthoſis *: 


ille Britannos 

Ultra noti littora Ponti & ceruleos 
Scuta Brigantes, dare Romuleis colla catenis » 
Judit, & ipſum nova Romane jura ſecuris — 
Tremere Oceanum 


By him ſubdued the Roman yoke, 
The extremeſt Britans gladly took. 
Him the blue ſhield Brigants ador'd 
When the vaſt ocean felt his pow'r 
Reſtrain'd with laws unknown before, 
And trembling own'd a Roman Lord. 


I ſuppoſe them, however, not ſubdued by arms, but rather to have ſubmitted upon conditions, as hiſtorians 
ſay nothing of what the poet here alludes to. Tacitus! ſays that diſcords ariſing among the Brigantes at that 


2 4 


> See Paſquier Recherches de France, VI. c. 40. C. The Brigantes in Geographers are always found in mountainous tracs, 
Breogant, ſteep; Brant Brechiniauc mountaineers, as here in Brecknockſhire, p. 482. Northumberlan 1 P. 674. MS. n. G. in the edi- 


tian 1607. © IV. p. 206. 
dee the Scholiaſt on Juvenal's Cella Brigantum. XIV. 196, where the old Scholiaſt refers it to the Brigantes of Gaul. 
t Arcad. c. 43. | * B. G. VI. c. 23. h Reinerus Beineccius. 
Some copies, however, call thoſe in Ireland Birgantes, C. | : | 
See the — in Britain, Introd. p. xxxili. ; Aon. XII. c. 32. 3 
\ Vol. III. | | B | time 
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| 

| 

| | time brought back Oſtorius who was entring into a new war, and who ſoon put a ſtop to them by the exes 
1 Cartiſmandua. cution of a few perſons. At this time the Brigantes had a queen of their own Cartiſmandua, of great power 
| | and noble birth, who took and delivered Caratacus up to the Romans. Wealth and proſperity making het 
deſpiſe her husband Venutius, ſhe made his armour-bearer Vellocatus partner of her bed and throne; the 
| | introduction of which infamy into the family occaſioned a fatal war. The huſband had on his fide the af- 
| | | teftions of his ſubjects, the adulterer only the queen's paſſion and cruelty to ſupport him. She by her artifices 

| | 


took off the brother and relations of Venutius, who provoked by this diſgrace called ia allies, and by their 
aſſiſtance and by the revolt of the Brigantes, which ſoon followed, reduced Cartiſmandua to extremities. 
| | On her applying to the Romans their light troops and cohorts after various engagements extricated her from 
A | her difficulties. The kingdom was however left to Venutius, and the management of the war to the Ro- 
| | mans“, who were not able to reduce the Brigantes before the time of VeEſpaſian. Then Petilius Cerealis 
invaded their kingdom, fought many | battles, ſometimes bloody ones, and ſubdued or waſted the greateſt 
part of the Brigantes. But whereas Tacitus ſays this queen of the Brigantes gave up Caratacus to Claudius, 
and that that emperor exhibited him in his triumph, it is certainly an antichroniſm in that excellent author, 
and ſome time ſince noticed as ſuch by Lipſius that perfect maſter of the ſpirit of the amient writers. 
For neither was this Caratacus king of the Silures led in that triumph of Claudius, nor Caratacus ſon of Cu- 
nobeline (for ſo he is ſtyled in the Faſti, though by Dio Catacratus) over whom Aulus Plautius, if not the 
by ſame year certainly the following, obtained an ovation. But this I leave to the diſcuſſion of others having 
treated of it before, In Hadrian's time when, as Spartian“ obſerves, ** the Britans could not be kept in 
Obedience to the Romans,” our Brigantes alſo ſeem to have revolted from the Romans, and raiſed a rebel- 
lion. 11ad this not been the caſe there was no reaſon for Juvenal“ who wrote then to have thus expreſſed 


himſelf : 
Dirue Maurorum attegias, caſtella Brigantum, 
The tents of Moors and Brigant caſtles ſack. & 
— Nor do they ſeem to have been very quiet afterwards in the reign of Antoninus Pius who diſpoſſeſſed them 


of part of their territory for making inroads into Genunia or Guinethia a province in alliance with the Ro- 
mans, as we before obſerved. 

Might I be allowed by our critics who now take extraordinary liberties, I think I could correct two errors 
in Tacitus relative to the Brigantes. The firſt is in the 12th book of his Annals 7, where he ſays Venutius 
before-mentioned was of the ſtate of the Jugantes; I would read of the Brigantes; which Tacitus himſelt 
ſeems to intimate in the 3d book of his Hiſtory, The other is in his life of Agricola 1. The Brigantes, 
under the command of a woman, began to fire the colony, &c. where hiſtorical truth obliges us to read the 
Trinobantes ; for he is ſpeaking of queen Boodicia who had nothing to do with the Brigantes, but had ſtirted 
up the Trinobantes to revolt, and driven out the colony at Camalodunum or Maldon, 

The very extenſive country inhabited by theſe people which narrows as it runs, riſes in the middle like 
the Appennines in Italy, with a continued ridge of mountains parting the counties, into which it is now 
* divided. For under them io the eaſt and German ocean lie the county of York and the biſhopric of Dur- 
i ham; and to the weſt Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland; all which counties in the infancy of 
i the Saxon government were comprehended in the kingdom of Deira. For the Saxons called theſe countries 
| the kingdom of Notthumberland, dividing it into two parts, calling that Deira or Dexp-land, which lies neareſt 
| | to us on this fide Tine, and Bernicia r that which lies further on from the Tine to the Frith of Eden- 
| borough *; both which parts had for ſome time kings of their own, but were at laſt united under one. I 
| miſt juſt obſerve by the way, that whereas in the life of Charlemagne * we read, that Eardulph, king of 
the Northumbrian, i. e. De Irland, being driven from his native country, took refuge with that prince, we 
muſt join the two words and read Deirland, and underſtand it of this kingdom and not of Ireland. 


| 
| - 
| 


| „ Tacit. Hi. III. 45. Vit. Adriani c. 5. * Sat. XIV, 196. Bo hos 
| TC. 31. r Brenaic, Brinaic, mountainous, by tranſpoſition of one letter Bernicii. MS. n. G. 


| | * Hiſtorjans differ greatly in their accounts of the preciſe limits of theſ o diviſions, Uſer Primord. p. 212. G. 
=_ P. 272. Annal. Francot'. in 8˙. 


bx YORK- 


Epppoc-pcyne, and Gboga- xcyne, commonly 
called Yorkſhire, which is by far the largeſt county 
in England, is ſuppoſed to be bleſt with but a mixt 
ſhare of fruitfulneſs *. If in ſome places it is ſtony, 


ſandy, and barren, in othors it abounds with plea- 


ſant and rich fields; if in ſome it is bare of wood, 
in others it is covered with the thickeſt foreſts; Na- 
ture thus providently producing this variety that the 
country is thereby rendered more pleaſant and agree- 
able. On the welt it is divided by the mountains be- 
fore-mentioned from Lancaſter and Weſtmoreland. 
On the north from the biſhopric of Durham by rhe 
continued - courſe of the river Tees. On the eaſt 
the German Ocean beats againſt it. The ſouth ſide 
confines upon the counties of Cheſter and Derby firſt, 
and afterwards on thoſe of Nottingham and Lincoln, 
in which laſt that noble mouth of Humber extends 
itſelf, into which almoſt all the rivers that water this 
county empty themſelves as into a common re- 
ceptacle. 6-3 
This whole county is divided into three parts, 
called from their reſpective fituations Weſt Riding, 
Eaſt Riding, and North Riding. The weſt riding, 


bor welt part, is for. ſome way bounded by the river 


Ouſe (at firſt called Ure and Your), the county of 
Lancaſter, and the ſouth boundaries of the county, and 
lies towards the eaſt and ſouth. The eaſt riding or 
eaſt part lies toward the eaſt and the ocean, which, 
together with the river Derwent, incloſes it. The 
north riding, or north part, lies north, ſurrounded 
as it were by the rivers Tees and Derwent, and the 
long courſe of the Ouſe. In the welt part the weſtern 
or boundary mountains diſcharge many rivers, all 
received by the Ouſe, and conveyed with it to the 
Humber. I know no better way of deſcribing this 
county than by following the courſe of the Dan, 
Calder, Afe,  Wherf, Nid, and Ouſe, which riſe 
among theſe mountains, are rivers of eminence, and 
run by conſiderable places. d | 

The Dane, commonly called Don and Dane, ſeems 
to have its name from running in a lower and more 


depreſſed chanel, which is the meaning of the Britiſh 
word Dan, and after viſiting Wortley, Which gave 


name to an illuſtrions family, as alſo Wentworth, in 
the neighbourhood, whence, befides other noble 
perſonages in this and other counties, the barons 


IVentewerth take their deſcent and name, it firſt. 


paſſes by Sheafield, a town famous like many others 
in its neighbourhood for its iron works (there being 
many iron mines hereabouts), and defended with an 
antient and ſtrong caſſle, which deſcended in a direct 
line from the Lovetefts, the lords Furnivall, and 
Nevile d lord Furnivul, to tlie right honourable the 
Talbets earls of Shrewſbury. Thence the Dan, 


* temperate cenſetur uberta fis: 


VOR K S HI R E. 


1 HE county of York, in Saxon Eueypic- rcyſie, 


4 J 


= 


ſhrouded with alders, yews; and other trees, pro- 


ceeds to Rotherham, which boaſts of giving birth to Rotberau. 


its nameſake and eſpecial benefactor Thomas Ro- 
theram, archbiſhop of Tork, who there, on a lau- 


dable plan, founded and endowed a college, with 


three ſchools for inſtructing boys in writing, gram- 
mar, and muſic, which the greedy injuſtice of our 
time has now ſuppreſſed: Then it paſſes in right 


of the old caſtle of Conniſborow, Britiſh Cuer Conan, Coniſtorougbe. 


firuate on a rock, into which, when Aurelius Am- 
broſius had given the Saxons ſo complete a rout at 
Maibelly that they fled in the utmoſt diforder, their 
general Hengiſt retired, and a few days after drew 
up his army before his camp againft the Britans, who 
. purſued him, and fought a ſecond battle fatal to him- 
ſelf and his troops, great numbers being there 
cut to pieces, and himſelF taken and beheaded by 
the Britans, if we believe the Britiſh hiſtory jn pre- 
ference to the Saxon Chronicle, which ſay that he 
died a natural death worn out with fatigue . Afﬀter- 


wards it waſhes Sprotburgh, the old ſeat of the old fa- $roubwg, 


mily of Fitz Williams, allied to the moſt noble per- 
ſonages of England, and from which deſcend 
William Fitz Williams in the laſt age earl of South- 
ampton, and William Fitz Williams, late lieutenant 
of Ireland. Bur, in proceſs of time, this eſtate 


came by inheritance ro the Copleys, as did Elmeſley, 
and other eſtates of this family, to the Savilles, 


Here the Dan dividing its ſtream runs by an an- Davicaſter; 


tient town, to which it gives its name, which we now 
call Dan-caſtcr, the Scots Dox-Caſtle, the Saxons 
Donaceprtep, Ninnius Caer Daun, but Antoninus 
Daxvu, as alſo the Notitia, which ſays that the 
prefect of the Criſpinian horſe were ſtationed there 
under the Dux Britanniarum. About the year 759 
it was fired by lightning, and ſo completely de- 
ſtroyed and funk in its rains, that it has fcarce re- 
covered itſelf, It ſtil] ſhews a great area of a caſtle 
ſuppoſed to have been then burnt, where now we 
ſee an elegant church, dedicated to St. George, the 
only one in the town, Below this, about fire miles 


to the ſouth, is Tic&bill, which muſt not be forgotten, 7:c46il, 


an antient town with a large old caſtle, ſurrounded 
only with a ſingle wall, and defended by a high hill, 
on which is a round tower. It was formerly of fo 
much confequence, that the lands belonging to it were 
called the Honor of Tickhill. In the reign of Henry J. 
it was held by Roger Bujby. Afterward the earls of 
Ancaſter and Ewe in Normandy were lords of it by 
favour of king Stephen, Ar length Richard 1. gave 
it to his brother John J. In the barons' wars Robert 
de Vieuxpont kept poſſeſſion of it, for the reſtoration 
of which to the ear] of Ew Henry III. gave him the 
keeping of the caſtle and earldom! of Carliſle © But, 
on the king of France refuſing to reſtore to the 


d Thomas Neville lord Furnival. H. 


Mat. Welim. Flotilegus ad A. D, 487. 489. The ſecond battle was fought two years after the firti. But all ibis tory reſts ſolely on 
ide credit of this one autor. AN the rctt ſay he died a natural death. So Huntingd. II. p. 179. 
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Hatfield Chace. 


Diche Marſh. 
Mar/hland. 


H ont rs 
Noftbill. 


Gr clan. 


A. D. 209. 


Gen loco» 


rum. 


On the other ſide 


nee 


Engliſh their eſtates in France, the king of England 
detained it when John earl of Ew demanded it in right 
of his great-grandmother Alice. Richard II. king of 
England, at laſt gave it out of his pure bounty to 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter. The Dan, 
which often here riſes and overflows the grounds, col- 
lecting again its divided waters after running à little 
way in one ſtream by Hatfield Chace, where is plenty 
of deer for hunting, divides again and runs one way 
to the Idel a river of Nottinghamſhire and another to 
the Are, that united with them'it may enter Humber 
mouth. In this place theſe ' rivers ſurround Diche 
Marſhe and Marſhland, ſenny tracts or rather river 
iſlands, including a circuit of near fifteen miles, di- 
verlified with a moſt luxuriant verdure, very fit for 
feeding cattle, and encircled on all ſides with villages. 
Some of the inhabitants fancy the ground 1s looſe 
and lifted up as the waters riſe, which Pomponius 
Mela f relates of Antros an iſland in Gaul. Among 


the ſmall rivers which bring their waters hither we 


muſt not forget the Went flowing from a pool near 
Noſthill, where was formerly a monaſtery, dedicated 
to Oſwald king and martyr, rebuilt by Atholphus 
confeſſor to king Henry I. but here is now the ſeat 
of the famous and knightly family of the Gargraves. 
The Calder riſing on the borders of Lancaſhire is 
covered with inconfiderable towns, amongſt which 
at Gretland, - on the top of a mountain inacceſſible ex- 


cept on one ſide, was dug up this votive altar, de- 


dicated as it ſhould ſeem to the tutelar deity of the 
Brigantes, and now to be ſeen at Bradley in the 
houſe of the illuſtrious ſir John Savil, baron of the 
Exchequer, 


DVI CI BRIG, 
ET NVMͤ. GG. 
T. AVR. AVRELIAN 
vs DD PRO SE. 
ET. SvIS. S. M. A. G. S. 


m 


IIl. ET GET. coss. 


ANTONINO as 


* 
, 


i, e. Dv1 Civitatis Brigantum & Numinibus Auguſto- 
ram Titus Aurclius Aurchanus dedicavit pro ſe & 
ſuis. The laſt letters I do not underſtand. 
Antonino tertium & Geta conſulibus. 
Whether Dui means Deus, or God, which the pre- 
ſent Britons call Dito, or ſome local deity of the 
Britans, let the learned determine.“ For, as ſouls 


were appropriated to bodies at their birth, ſo were 


guardian genii to nations, as Symmachus expreſſes 
himſelf, And the ſupreme. intelligence diſtributes 
rarious guardians to different countries.” For ſuch 
was the theological ſyſtem of antiquity. Not to 
mention foreign rations, whoſe hiſtory abounds with 
local deſties, the Britans had in the part now called 
Iſſex, Andate ", in Cumberland, Bello-tucadrus, in 
Northumberland, Linus and Mogontus, as will more 
clcarly appear from the inicriptions to be given in 
their proper places. And Servius Honoratus © juſtly 
ob ſerves that local deities never went to other countries. 


Bur to return to the river Calder, which being 


now encrealed by other ſtreams, has a fine bridge 


over it at Eland, near which at Grimſcarre were 


found bricks with this iofcription : 
COH IIII. BRE. 


The Romans, who were renowned for their military 
ſkill, moſt wiſely employed their legions eee 
in time of peace and inactivity, to prevent their con- 
tracting habits of idleneſs, in making ditches, 
throwing up roads, burning bricks, building bridges, 
&c. * 

Among the mountains themſelves, the Calder af- 
terwards leaves on the left Halifax, a very famous 
town on the ſlope of a hill extending from welt to 
eaſt. It has not had this name many ages, being be- 
fore called Horton, as ſome of the inhabitants relate, 
adding this tale concerning the change of the name “. 
A certain prieſt, as they call him, had long been in 
love with a young woman without ſucceſs, and find- 
ing her virtue proof againſt all his ſolicitations, his 
love ſuddenly changing to madneſs, the villain cut 
off her head, which, being afterwards hung upon a 
yew-tree, was reverenced and viſited by the common 
people tilLit began to corrupt, every perſon pulling 
off ſome twigs of the tree. The tree, ſtripped of 
its branches, maintained its reputation for ſanctity 
among the credulous, and the vulgar fancied the little 
veins ſpread like hair or threads between the bark 
and body of the yew were the maiden's identical hairs, 
A pilgrimage was eſtabliſhed from the neighbour- 
hood hither, and ſuch a concourſe came that the 
little village of Horton grew to a large town, and 
took the new name of Halg-Fcex, or Hali-fex, q. d. 
Holy Hair, fax ſignifying hair among the Engliſh 
on the other ſide Trent; whence alſo a noble fa- 
mily in theſe parts is called Fairefax from their fair 
hair, Thoſe, therefore, who, from a likeneſs of 
names, placed Ptolemy's Olicana here, muſt certainly 
be miſtaken. This town is famed among the common 
people for its law, by which thieves taken in the 
fat, are inſtantly beheaded; and among the learned 
for giving birth to John de Sacro Boſco, author of 
the treatiſe on the Sphere. But it is more famous 
for the largeneſs of the pariſh, having eleven chapels 
(of which two are parochial ones), and about 12,000 


' fouls: ſo that the inhabitants often ſay this their 


pariſh maintains more men than any other kind of 
animals; whereas, elſewhere in England in the 
moſt fruitful places you will ſee many thouſand ſheep 
and but few people, as if men had given place to 
ſheep and cattle, or had been devoured by them. 
The induſtry of the inhabitants here is alſo veryeſur- 
prizing, who poſſeſſing a ſoil which can ſcarce main- 
tain them at all, much leſs in a comfortable manner, 
haye carried on ſuch a woollen manufacture firſt eſ- 
tabliſned about 70 years ago, as to raiſe themſelves 
great fortunes and bear the prize from all their 
neighbours. Thus verifying the obſervation that 


men's induſtry is often wherted by the barrenneſs of 


the ſoil ; and from theſe cauſes Norimberg in Ger- 
many, Venice and Genoa in Italy, and Limoges in 


France, all ſituated in moſt barren ſpots, have be- 


come molt flouriſhing cities. Six miles hence, not 
far from the right bank of the Calder, near' the 
little village of Aln:ondbury, on a very high and 


. ſeep hill, which is acceffible from level ground 
only, on one ſide are ſome rvins of a rampart and 


Some will have it to been firſt called Chapell in the Grove, 


III. 2, Mela's account of this conjeRure is that the iſland at the mouth 


each ſide the river are covered with water. 


V. Schott, in loc, 
4 I. ep. 40. 
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of the Garonne flill appears when the higher grounds on 


> Dios Izit. 9. Pp. 784. See Introdoct. p. Ixvii. and p. 71 of this volume. 
* Vopiſcus in Probg. 
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walls, 
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triple fortification. This ſome will have to have 
been Ollie ANA“, but in fat it is CAuBOPVNU, 
talled by miſtake by Ptolomy CamuLopunuM, 
and by Bede divided into Campo-dunum. This is 
proved by the diſtance from Mancunium one way, 
aud from Calcaria the other; the ſame that Antoninus 
lays down. In the early Saxon times it ſeems to have 
been very conſiderable ; for it was a toyal vill, and 
had a thurch built by Paulinus the Apoſtle of this 
people, and dedicated to St, Alban, whence it is now 
called Alnonbiry for Albondury, But Ceadwalla the 
Britan and Penda the Mercian harraſſing with a 
furious war Edwin prince of this country, it was 
burnt by the enemy, as Bede reports, and the marks 
of fire on the ftones ptove as much, and only a caſtle 
aroſe here afterwards, which I find confirmed by 
king Stephen to Henry Lacy. To this adjoins 
Whitley, the ſeat of the antient and famous family of 
Beaumont, diitin& from that of the barons and 
viſcounts Beaumont, and conſiderable in England be- 
fore they came over. 

Leaving theſe the Calder paſſing by Kirklty, once a 
nunnery, and the burying place of that generous! 
and therefore ſo much celebrated robber Robert Hood, 
makes its way to Dew/borough, fituate under a high 
hill. Whether it takes its name from Dui the local 
deity beforementioned, the name certainly implies as 
much, ſignifying Dus town, and it was conſiderable 
in the infancy of the rihng church among the Saxons 


in this province. I am informed here was a croſs with 
this inſcription : | 


Paulinus hic prædicavit & celebravit. 


Paulinus preacht and adminiſter'd the ſacraments 
here. 


All the Chronicles agree that this Paulinus was the 
firſt archbiſhop of York about A. D. 626. Running 
hence by Thornhill, which deſcended from knights 
of the ſame order to the Savilles, the Calder waſhes 
Wakefield, famous for its woollen manufacture, the 


largeneſs of the town and beauty of the buildings, 


its well frequented market, and the bridge, on which 
was erefted a moſt beautiful chapel by Edward IV. 
in memory of the perſons there ſlain in battle. This 


town formerly belonged to rhe earls of Warren and 
Surrey, as did alſo the neighbouring caſtle of Sandall, 


built by John earl of Warren, whoſe mind was never 
free from the ſolicitations of paſſion to keep here 
ſafe from her huſband the wife of Thomas earl of 
Lancaſter, with whom he had a criminal connection. 
Below this town, when England was torn in pieces 
by civil wars, which preyed upon her vitals, among 
others flain by the Lancaſtrians fell Richard duke of 


York, father of Edward IV, who choſe rather to 


force fortune than wait for her. A very extenſive 
territory round about here is called the /ord/hip of 
Wakefield, and has for its ſeneſchal one of the 
neighbouring nobility. This office has often been 
held by the Savilles, whoſe family is very numerous 
hereabouts, and is at preſent enjoyed by fir J. 
Savill, who has a very handſome houſe not far off 
at Howley, Ihe Calder has ſcarce got five miles 
from Wakefield when it loles both its name and 
waters in the Are, where at the conflux ſtands Medley, 
antiently Medeley, q. d. Interamna, or the town be- 


* This is generally fixed at Ilkley, of which hereafter, p. 


= Apud Servium in An, VIII. 322. from /atere, a laret 
Ee. H. III. 24. 
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| walls,” and evident traces of a caſtle incireled with a 


Cavendiſh of Hardwick, 


| 1 E. 
| 1 Lal 
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tcheen rivers, fo calſed From, ite ſituation, 1 id thelaft 
age the ſear of Robert FF#t+ton, maſter - of the 


hbrfe to king Henry v. how of the renowned knight 


fir John Savill, à moſt worthy baron of the Ex- 
chequer, to whoſe politeneſs I moſt gladly take this“ 
opportunity of profeſſing my obligations, 1 well as 
to his learning, for promoting ig Work.. 10 


The Are, riling at the bottom of Pennigent bal,” 
which lifts its head high among the weſtern hills, 
ſports immediately in ſo many meanders, as if it was in 
doubt whether to proceed directly back to its ſource or 
forward to the fea, ſo that I croſſed it feven times in half 
an hour in a ſtrait line, It is calm and gentle, and 
glides along as if it hardly moved at all, whence I 
imagine it had its name: For we have already ob- 
ſerved the Britans call a flow and gentle ſtream Ara, 
whence that ſlow ſtream the Arar in France has its 
name. The country at the head of this river we call 
Craven, perhaps from the Britiſh word Crage, a 
rock. The whole face of it is deformed with ſtones 
and hanging rocks and irregularities, in the middle 
of which as it were concealed, not far from the Are, 
Skipton lies in a bottom in a manner ſurrounded with 
datt e as Latium in Italy, which Varro w ſays 
was ſo efled becauſe concealed under the Apennines 
and Alps. The town, conſidering the manner of 
building among theſe rocks, is tolerably neat, and 
has a handſome and ſtrong caſtle, built by Robert de 
Rumeley, by whoſe poſterity it came by inheritance 
to the earls of Albemarle. But their eftates eſ- 
cheating, as the lawyers term it, to the crown, 
Robert de Clifford (whoſe deſcendants are now earls 
of Cumberland), by exchange had this caſtle, and 
large poſſeſſions all round it from king Edward II. on 


ſurrendering to that prince the lands he held in the 
March of Wales. 


The Are having crofſed Craven grows broader, 
and has more pleaſant fields on its banks, and among 
them Kigebley, which gives name to the famous family 
of Rigehley, Of this family Henry Kigheley ob- 
tained of Edward I. for this his manor * the right of 
holding a market and fair, and free warren, ſo that 
no man might come upon theſe lands to hunt or 
catch any thing belonging to the warren without 
leave and liking of the ſaid Henry and his ſucceſſors,” 
This was reckoned in that age a ſingular favour, and 
I mention it as informing vs what Free Warren means. 
But the right male line of this family ended in our 
time in Henry Kigheley of Inſtip, and the daughters 
and heireſſes married William Cavendiſh, now baron 
and Thomas Worſeley of 
Boothes, Hence the Are runs by Kirkfall, no in- 
conſiderable abbey, founded by Henry Lacy, A. D. 
1147, and then viſits Teedes, Saxon Loyber, which 
was made a royal vill when, Cambodunum was burnt 
and ruined by the enemy, and is now a wealthy 
cloathing town, where Oſwy king of Northumber- 
land routed Penda the Mercian ; © and that to the 
great advantage of both nations, ſays Bede o, for he 
delivered his own people from the hoſtile rayages of 
the Pagans, and converted the Mercian nation to the 
Cbriſtian faith.“ The place where the battle Was 
fought is called by writers Winwidfeld *, which name 
| ſaſped was given it from the victory, as the place 
in Weſtphalia where Quintilius Varus was cut off 
with his legions was called in German Wi al or 


1 bone/?i Nmus. 


alia inter juga Alpium & Apennini. 
o Winvacd, Bede. 
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the field of Victory, as my very good friend and moſt 
learned Abraham Ortelius obſerved. The circum- 
jacent little tract was formerly called by the antient 
name of Elmet, which Eadwin fon of Ella king of Nor- 
thumberland, after driving out Cereticus a Britiſh 
king, made part his own dominions A. D. 6200, In 
many parts of this is dug up limeſtone, which is burnt 
at Brot berton and Knottingley, and at certain times as 
at fairs great quantities of it are conveyed to Wake- 
field, Sandall, and Stanbridge : and fo into the wel- 
tern part of the county, which by its hilly ſituation is 
colder, to inrich and manure the lands. But I leave 
this to huſbandmen, and proceed on in my toute. 
The Are at length receives the Calder before- 
mentioned, and at their confluence is the little vil- 
lage of Caſlleford, called Cafterford by Marianus, who 
relates that the citizens of York there flew many of 
king Edelred's ſoldiers, falling on his rear as he was 
returning ſrom invading this territory for their breach 
of faith. Antoninus gives this place the older name 
of L:eGtoLivM and LAcETIUN, in which, belides 
expreſs and evident traces of antiquity, great quan- 
titics of Roman coins, called by the vulgar Sarafins 
heads, are dug up near the church in a place called 
Beanfield, from the beans growing there. The diſ- 
tance alſo from Danum and Eboracum, between which 
he puts it, plainly ſhews this, not to mention its ſitua- 
tion on the Roman military way, and that Roger 
Hoveden expreſsly calls it a city 4, 
The Are increaſed by the Calder leaves on the left 
the little town of Brotherton, in which queen Margaret 
2d wife of Edward I. turning afide from the chace was 
delivered of a ſon thence called Thomas de Brotherton, 
afterwards earl of Norfolk and marſhal of England. 
Not much lower the Are receiving the Dan empties 
itſelf into the Ouſe. On the river is dug yellow 
marle, which being laid as manure on the fields im- 
proves them for many years. Not far from the 
bank it paſſes by Pontfſra#t or Pons fracta, commonly 
called Pontfreit, which owes its riſe to the decay of 
Legeolium. In the Saxon times it was called Kirkby, 
but the Normans from the breaking of the bridge 


gave it the French name of Poutfract, from this cir- 


cumſtance as is generally believed that the wooden 
bridge near it over the Are was broken down by 
the great croud that attended William archbiſhop of 


York, king Stephen's ſiſter's ſon, at his return from 


Rome, and many fell into the river, but on the arch- 
biſhop's ſhedding a ſhower of tears and calling upon 
God not one periſhed. Ir ſtands on a very pleafant 


country producing plenty of liquorice and ſkirrets, 


and is embelliſhed with handſome buildings, and 


ſhews on a rock a noble caſtle, whoſe towers and bat- . 


tlements contribute as much to its beauty as to its 
ſtrength. Hildebert Lacy, the Norman, to whom 
William I. gave this town with the neighbouring 


territory (after diſpoſſefling Alrie the Saxon) firſt 


built this caſtle. But Henry Lacy his grandſon ““ was 


© inthe war (as the pleas 11 Henry III. expreſs it) at 
_ « Trenchbray againſt king Henry I. on which account 


he was diſpoſſeſſed of the barony of Pontfract, and 


© the King gave the honour to Guy de Lavall, who 
+ «© held it to the time of king Stephen, at which time 
„ this Heory entered into poffefion of the barony, and 


P p 


Nianjus is quoted by Mr, Camden here, ſed q+ 
This is u hatty citation; Hoveden's words are, 
r formula travferiptionts, by a ſhort deed, G 
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« by the king's interpoſition compounded with Guy 


for C. 1 30.“ This Henry had a ſon named Robert 
who died without iſſue, leaving “ his maternal but not 
« paternal ſiſter Albreda Liſours his heireſs *, having 
« ho telation ſo near, for which reaſon ſhe after the 
« death of Robert enjoyed the eſtate of the Lacies by 
{© her brother and of the Liſours by her father.” Theſe 
are the words of the regiſter of Staulow abbey. 
She was macried to Richard Fizz Euftace or ſon of 
Euſtachius, conſtable of Cheſter, whoſe poſterity af- 


terwards took the name of Lacy and were earls of 


Lincoln. But by a daughter of the laſt of the La- 


ceys this very fine eſtate was transferred in the 
proper form of conveyance * at length to the-earls of 


Lancaſter, who conſiderably enlarged the caſtle, as 
queen Elizabeth alſo repaired it at great expence and 
began a moſt beautiful chapel The place is in- 


famous for the murder and ſlaughter of princes, 


Thomas earl of Lancaſter, who firſt of the Lancaſ- 
trians poſſeſſed it in right of his wife, ſtained it with 
his blood, being beheaded here by king Edward II. 
by a ſalutary ſeverity to defend himſelf from rebellion 
and contempt, and afterwards fainted by the common 
people, Here Richard II. king of England, whom 


Henry IV. ſtripped of his crown, was wickedly taken 


of by hunger, cold, and unheard of torments, Here 
alſo Richard III. inflicted capital puniſhment.on An- 
thony car! Rivers uncle to king Edward V. and fir 
Richard Grey that king's own brother, though both 


innocent: the tyrant fearing left thoſe high ſpirited 


perſons ſhould ſtand in the way of his ambitious de- 
ſigns. I purpoſely omit the abbey founded here by 


the Laceys, and the hoſpital for poor by R. Knolles, | 


as ſcarce any ruins of either are now to be feen. 
From Legeolium leaving Shirborn, a populous little 
town which takes its name from a clear rivulet, and 


was given by king Athelſtan to the archbiſhops- of 


York, we travelled along the bold ridge of the Ro- 
man military way to Aberford, a little village by the 
ſide of this way, famous for making pins, which are 
in great requeſt among the ladies. Below this runs 
the little river Coc, called in books Cokar, in the 
deſcent to the river are to be ſeen the foundations of 
an old caſtle called Caſtle-Cary. Scarce two miles 
from hence at the ſource of the Cokar ſtands Ber- 
wic in Elmet, ſaid to have been antiently a royal vill 
of the Northumberland kings, which appears by the 
ruins to have been ſurrounded with walls. On the 
other fide is Heſſe/wwood, the chief ſeat of the famous 
and very antient family of the Vavaſors, who take 
their name from their office, (having been antiently 


the king's YaTaſors?*) and in the end of Edward I's 
reign William Vavaſor was ſummoned to parliament 


among the other barons of the realm as zppears by 
the writs, Under this is that very famous ſtone 


quarry called Petres Poſt, from the magnificent 
church at York having been built of ſtone dug 


there by the liberality of the Vavaſors. 


From Aberford the river Cokar makes its way to 


the Wherf, as if mourning for deteſtation of the civil 


wars ever ſince it run with Engliſh blood. For on 


its bank near the country village of Towton was 
ſtritly our Pharſalia. This kingdom in no place 
law ſo great an army and fuch a body of nobility (no 


Lib. Monaſt, de Btanlow. 10 


* 


« exercitus de Eboraca erumpens c/vitate, in loco qui dicitur Cr/irgford, xc.“ 


* Yavaſor; in general were ſneh as held fiefs not in chief of the kinę b 


ing immediately of the king, They were gondamcs With enacts pa ut of the nobilicy, who were called the king's Vavaſors as hotd+ 
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jeſs than 100,000 on each fide) more inveterate, of 


more ſpirited leaders of oppoſite factions, who on 


palm Sunday 146t met in a pitched battle. The 
fight continued doubtful the greateſt part of the 


day; the Lancaſtrians unable to ſtand the ſhock, no- 
thing proving ſo fatal to them as the unweildy great- 


pſt, 


legato, 


pretore, 


neſs of their army, gave way, and fled in diſorder. 
The Vorkiſts purſued them with ſo much eagerneſs, 
that belides many of the nobility, 35,000 Engliſhmen 
fell that day. A little lower near Shirburne, at the 
village of Huddle/tone, is a moſt noble quarcy, out of 
which the ſtones when firſt dug ate ſoft, but when 
expoſed to the wind and air acquire a moſt ſubſtantial 


' hardneſs. OR 
From the mountains of Craven comes alſo the 


Wherf or Wharf, Saxon Liuepp, and runs for a long 
time parallel with the Are. If any one ſhould be 
diſpoſed to think its name ſtrained from Guer, which 
ſigniſies in Britiſh rapid, he will find ſupport for his 
opinion in the ſtream itſelf which ruſhes along with 
oreat rapidity and rage, daſhing againſt innumerable 
numbers of ſtones, which It bears before it to the 
aſtoniſhment of beholders, efpecially when ſwoln 


with winter rains. In ſummer too it is very dan» 


gerous as I experienced to my coſt in my firſt tour 
to theſe parts. It has ſuch flipping ſtones that they 
flip from under a horſe's feet or are carried away 
by the violence df the ſtream. Its courſe is very 
long, near 30 miles from irs fource to the Ouſe, yet 


paſſes by orfly obſcure towns down Kilneſty Cragg, 


the ſteepeſt and bigheſt | ever ſaw, to Burn/all, where 


is a ſtone bridge, juſt built for the public road, and 


a ſchool lately founded by fir William Craven, knt. 
alderman of London, native of this place, and Bar- 
den Toure a ſmall lodge of the earl of Cumberland, 
all round which is excellent hunting; Bolton, where 
was formerly a ſmall religious houſe, Bethme/ley the 
ſeat of the famous family of the Clapbams, of which 
was J. Clapham a brave ſoldier in the civil war be- 


cen the houſes of York and Lancaſter. Thence it 


comes to 1kely, which from its ſituation with reſpect 
to York in Ptolemy, and from the reſemblance of the 
name, I ſhould ſuppoſe OLicaxna, That it was an 
antient town appears from the pillars of Roman work 
ini the church-yard and elſewhere, and that it was 
rebuilt in Severus's Þ time by Virius Lupus lieutenant 
and proprætor in Britain, from this inſcription lately 
dug up near the church: 


IM. SEVERVS. 
AVG. ET ANTONINVS \) 
CAES. DESTINATVS 
RESTITVERVNT. CVRAN- 
TE VIRIO LVPO *LEG Ek. 
ORVM. pR. PR. 


The following altar, which I ſaw there undet the ſteps 


ol an houſe, ſhews that the 2d cohort of the Lingones 


was ſtationed here by its inſcription made by their 


præfect in honour of Verbeia, probably the. nymph 


or goddeſs of the river Wherf, which runs by, and 


which 1 ſuſpe& from the cloſe reſemblance of names 
they called Verbeia. Woe | 


VERBELX 
SACRVM | 
' CLODIVS 15 


+ Mpian mentions it in his book * de vulpari & pupillari ſubſtitutione.“ 
1 tiuvii olim exitiales nunc vero humanis uũbus utiles divinis honoribus a cœeot 


Flac. 1 John ror. 10. in D. Monſtr. le droit 35 Ed. I. 
| Epil. 41. | | 
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FRONTO 
REF. COH. 
II LINGON, 


For Gildas } writes, that in that age rivers t wete 
* loaded with divine honours by the blind people 
e of Britain.” Seneca* alſo informs us, that altars 
were erefted to them * We worſhip,” ſays he, 
« the heads of great rivers, and altars are erected at 
te the firſt emerſion of a conſiderable ſtream out of the 
« receſſes of the earth.” And Servius*® ſays, * all 
« waters had their particular nymphs preſiding over 


« them.” In the church wall is alſo this broken 
inſeription: | | 


RVM CAES; 
AVG. 
ANTONINI 
ET VERI 
IOVI DILECTI 
CAECILIVS 
PRAEF. COHN, 


In my diligent ſeafch for Roman monuments in the 
church I met with nothing elſe remarkable but a 
ſtone figure in armour of ſir Adam Midleton, who 


\ 
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ſeems to have lived under Edward I. whoſe poſterity 


ſtill remain in the neighbourhood at Stubham. 

Lower down lies Otley, 'a town belonging to the 
archbiſhop of York, but remarkable for nothing but 
the high ſteep cliff called Chevin, under which it is 
ſituate, The ridge of a mountain is called Chevin in 
Britiſh, whence that continued ridge of mountains 
in France, which formerly uſed the. ſame language 
with the Britans, was named Gevenna and Gebenna, 
Afterwards the river runs between banks of limeſtone 
by Harewood, where I faw a handſome and well-for- 
tified caſtle, which has often changed its lords by the 
viciſſitudes of time, It formerly belonged to the 
Curceys, but came by their heireſs Alice to Warin 
Fitz Gerald $ who married her, whoſe daughter and 
coheireſs Margery was given in marriage with the 
fine eſtate belonging to her to Baldwin de Rive 
earl of Devon, who died before his father, after- 
wards to Falcafius de Brent, by favour of king John, 
for his good ſervices in pillaging. But upon the 
death of Iſabella de Rivers counteſs of Devon with- 
out ifſue this caſtle fell to Robert de Li/le fon of 
Warin as kinſman and coheir: laſtly by the family 
of Aldborrough it came to the Rithers, as I am in- 
formed by Francis Thinn, who has long purſued the 
ſtudy of Engliſh antiquities with equal application 
and judgement. Nor muſt I forger that near this 
place is Gawsthorpe, whence ſpring the family of 
the Ga/caigns from Gaſcoigne in France, rendered 
very eminent for their antiquity and yalour in theſe 
parts. | 

Wherf next paſſes by Wetherby, a conſiderable mar- 
ket town, but remarkable for no mpnuments of an- 
tiquity except the place betow it called at preſent &. 
Helen's ford, where the Roman military way croſſes 


the river. Thence it runs by Tadcafter a ſmall town 


indeed, but which from the diſtance, nature of the 
ſoil, and characteriſtic of the name, I cannot help 
thinking was CaLCcAR1A, in which ſentiment I have 
the happineſs ro concur with Robert Marſhall gf 


unc populo cumulabantur. Hift, c. 2. 
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Bickerton, a perſon of a polite taſte, It is nine Ita- 
lian miles from York -as Antoninus makes Calcaria. 


| Limeſtone, wi:ich is the principal ingredient in mor- 


tar, and is found ſcarce anywhere elſe hercabouts, is 
here dug in great abundance, and carried for building 
to York and all over the circumjacent country. And 
25 that limeſtone was called antiently by the Britans, 
Saxons, and northern Engliſh, by the Roman name of 
Calc (“ that haughty city impoſing not only its yoke 
« hut its language on the conquered nations *) and 
the Theodoſian Code ꝶ mentions the Calcarienſes who 
were lime-burners, it ſcems not out of the way to derive 
the name from lime, as Chalcis from braſs, Ammon from 
/and, Ptelcon from elms, and Calcaria a city in the duchy 


of Cleves, perhaps from calx or lime, eſpecially as Bede 


calls it Calca-ceſter, when he ſpeaks of Heina who 
Grſt took the veil in theſe parts, retired to this town, 
and erected herſelf an habitation. Beſides the hill 
by the town is called by the inhabitants Kelc-bar, re- 
taining ſomewhat of the antient name. Nor are 
other proofs of its antiquity wanting : for not to 
mention its ſituation on the conſular way, coins of 
Roman emperors are frequently dug up, traces of 
the ditches that went round it, and the fite of an 
old caſtle are remaining, with whoſe ruins the bridge 
was built a few years ago, after paſſing under which 
the Wherf glides gently into the Ouſe. It appears 
to me very extraordinary that the Wherf, which is 
increaſed by ſo many ſtreams, ſhould in ſummer time 
run with ſo ſmall a ſtream under it that a traveller * 


who. was here in the height of ſummer pleafantly 
ſung of it | 


Nil Tadcaſter habet mufts vel carmine dignum 
Preter magnifice ſtruftum fine flumine pontem. 


Tadcaſter has nought worth the Muſe's theme, 
Except its noble bridge without a ſtream. 


Had he come in winter time he would have ſeen this 


great bridge ſcarce wide enough to admit the body 
of water, Bur naturaliſts know very well that ſprings 
and rivers riſe and fall according to the degree of in- 
ternal or external heat and cold, | 


Higher up the river Nid riſing muddy from the 

bottom of the Craven hills runs ficſt crowned with 

du. foreſts through the vale of Nidberdale, which has its 
Ripley. name from it: thence by Rippley, a market town, 
| where the family of Ingleby has flouriſhed in great 
antiquity and ſplendor. Afterwards it comes to 

— Gnareſburg commonly called Knareſborroto, a caſtle, 
ſituate on a craggy rock, whence it takes its name, 

its deep bed contributing to its defence; it is ſaid to 

have been built by Serlo de Burg uncle to Euſtace 

Veſci, was afterwards the ſeat of Eſtoteville, but now 

part of the duchy of Lancaſter, Below it is a ſpring 

fed not by water riſing out of the ground, but by 

| drops falling from the rocks above, whence it is 
Dropping called the Dropping Well, in which whatever wood is 
8 mat Thrown is ſoon incruſted with a coat of ſtone and pe- 
changes wood triſied. In the neighbouring fields grows plenty of 
into ſtones liquorice, and that yellow ſoft marle is found which 


makes excellent manure, The adjoining foreſt was 
antiently under the charge of Gamel, whoſe de- 


- ®* Augult, Civ, Dei XIX, 
* Dr. Eades, afterwards 
zus return in winter he altered his opinion and wrote 


Q Ladcaſter erat five flumine 
Nunc habet immenfum flu 


But 
y De veſt, 


t. III. 148 b. os 
Havel. 


land. 


dean of Worceſter, who travelled to Durham 


pulvere plena e 
vium & pro pulvere lutum. | 
The verſe before on Tadcafier was juſt | 1 

now we fee great floods and dirt for duſt. Drake, 389. 


ſcetidanrs from living at Screven, took the name of 
Scteveh, from wuom are deſcended the Sling /bys, 
who had this office of foreſter from Edward III. and 
are ſtill eminent here. The Nid leaving theſe places 
not far from Allerton the ſeat of the famous family of 
the Malliverers, called in old writings Mali Leporarii, 
after proceeding a little way meets and joins its water 
with the Ouſe. 

The Cre riſing alſo from theſe weſtern mountains, 
but in another part of the county, viz. the North 
Riding, after watering under this name the northern 
part of the county, before it reaches Rippon becomes 
a boundary between the north and weſt parts of the 
county. Kippon, Saxon Ppuppun, ſituate between 
the Ure and the little river Skell, owes its conſequence 
to religion, particularly to the abbey ſounded here 
by Wilfrid, archbiſhop of York, in the infancy of the 
Engliſh church, built, according to Malmeſbury v, 
* with wonderful arches, pavements, and galleries,” 
afterwards deſtroyed, together with the town by the 
Danes, whoſe fury ſpared nothing ſacred or profane. 
It was rebuilt and made conſiderable by Odo, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who being a moſt religious 
obſerver of holy rites, tranſlated Wilfrid's reliques, 
from hence to Canterbury. But it became moſt 
conſiderable after the Norman invaſion, when, as an 
author relates, the monks quarters began co-be en- 
larged: for then the town had a magiſtrate of its own 
called by an old Saxon word Wakeman, q. d. Watch. 
man, and became eminent for the woollen manufac- 
ture, which is now much declined, and its monaſtery 
under the protection of the archbiſhops of York 
flouriſhed wonderfully. The church is very hand- 
ſome, built by the contributions of the neighbouring 


* ; 
- UENO! 
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R'$5m, 


Wakeman, 


nobility and its* own treaſurer, with its three lofty 


ſpires as it were hailing ſtrangers at a diſtance, and 
vying with the rich abbey of Fountains, founded in 
ſight of it by Thurſtan, archbiſhop of York. On 
one fide of this church I ſaw a little college of chan- 
tors, built by Henry Booth *, archbiſhop of York, and 
on the other a very large hill of earth called Hil/how, 
and faid to have been thrown up by the Danes, 
Within the church was in the Jaſt age "the famous 
needle of Wilfrid, a narrow paſſage in a vault, by 
which women's virtue, was tried : thoſe women who 
had kept their honour eaſily paſſiug through it; 
while thoſe whoſe characters were ſuſpicious by ſome 
peculiar miracle ſtruck faſt. The abbey of Fountains 
ſituate in moſt rich and pleafant grounds, having lead 
mines near it, owes its foundation to twelve monks 
of York, who longing to ſerve God in a ftricter 
courſe of life left their own cloyſter. After they 
had ſtruggled with a long ſeries of difficulties, Thurſ- 
tan, archbiſhop of York, built this monaſtery for 
them. I ſhould not have mentioned them 'had not 


Hilſha, 


Wilfria's 
miedle, 


Fauna A 


St. Bernard in his epiſtles ſo highly extolled thelr 


rule. 


Not much lower on the Ure ſtands the little town 
of Burrowbridge, ſo called from its bridge over the 
river, now lofty and beautifully built of hewn ſtone : 
though in Edward II's time it ſeems to have been of 
timber, For we read that when the barons of the 


+ De Decurionibus, L. 27. 


with biſhop Mathews and wrote the journey in Latin verſe, On 


heir own, H. the towa's treaſurer, G. Camden means, of the ehurch, and Leland conflems it. 
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realm diſturbed the repoſe of the kingdom; Humph- 
ry de Bohun carl of Hereford, paſſing over this 
bridge received a Wound in his groin throvgh a 
crack from a foldier concealed under the bridge: 
Near this bridge to the weſt in three ſeparate little 
fields I ſaw four vaſt ſtones of a pyramidal form; but 
of rude workmapſhip, placed in a right line. The 
two middlemoſt (one of which has lately been thrown 
down by the curſed love of gain) ſtood almoſt cloſe 


together; the outermoſt at no great but almoſt equal 


diſtance from them on each ſide. All 1 have to ſay 
of theſe ſtones is that I am of the opinion of thoſe 
who ſuppole them Roman trophics erected by the 
ſide of the militaty way which runs hither. As to 


ent bolts. the ſtories told by the vulgar who call them Devil's 


bolts, ſhot our at old cities to deſtroy them, I purpoſely 


" omit them. I muſt not however omit that ſeveral per- 


ſons of learning think them not made of hewn ftone, 
but a compoſition of clear ſand, lime, and vitriol* 
(of which laſt they ſay there are particles in them) 
and ſome unctuous matter; like the ciſterns mentioned 
by Pliny 5 at Rome made of ſand cemented together 
with ſtrong © lime ſo as to look like ſtotie; 

More to the eaſt of this bridge Isvzarum Brigan- 
TUM, an antient city denominated from the river Ure 
that runs by it, formerly flouriſhed, but has been utterly 
ruined many ages ſince. But the little village which 
roſe out of its ruins is in token of its antiquity called 
Egldburg and Aldborrow, q. d. Old town, Ihe ſite 
of the city is now ploughed fields and paſture ground, 
ſo that its traces can hardly be diſcovered. We 
ſhould even ſuſpect the faith of hiſtory itſelf would 
be impeached when it reports that this was Iſurium 
were it not for the name of the river Ure, the Roman 
coins continually dug up, and the diſtance which 
Autoninus puts between this place and Eboracum. 
For the Ure, now called by the Saxons Oe from 
receiving the little river Ouſeburne, after proceeding 


16 miles from hence runs through the city of Exo- 


RACUM or EBURACUM, Which Ptolemy in his 2d 
book of the Great Conſtruction calls BxzoaxTiun, if 
it be not a miſtake in the copy for the capital of the 
Brigantes. Ninvius calls it Cacr Ebrauc, the Britans 
Caer Effroc, the Saxons Evop-pic and Eopon-pic, and 
we at preſent Yokk, The Britiſh hiſtory fays it bad 
its name from king Ebrauc its founder: but if I 
might be allowed to offer a conjecture without of- 
fence to any I ſhould ſuppoſe Eburacum was derived 
from the river Ure alone, as much as to ſay en or 
by the Ure. Thus the Eburovices in Gaul ſettled on 
the river Eure near Eureux in Normandy ; the Ebu- 
rozes in Belgium near the river Ourt in the dioceſe of 
Liege, and Eblana in Ireland ſtands on the river Lefy. 
This city, the ſecond in England, the fineſt in this 
country, is a ſingular defence and ornament of the 
whole North. Pleaſant, large, ſtrong, embelliſhed 


with handſome private as well as public buildings, 


wealthy, populous, and the ſee of an archbiſhop. 
The Ure, now called Ou/e, gliding gently from the 
north to the ſouth through the city, as I ſaid before, 
as it were divides it into two cities, united by a ſtone 
bridge, one of whoſe arches is the largeſt I ever ſaw, 
The weſt part, which is leaſt inhabited, is of a ſquare 
form, incloſed with handſome walls as well as with the 
river, and has one gate called Mikell-5arre or the Great 


» Chalranthum. N. H. XXXv1. 92. 

e fair built, G. miſtaking /patio/a for /pecigſa. broad, HI. 
f foſs, or ditch; G. but Camden expreſsly calls it Foſſur, 
@ nemo non, a ſtranger, G. any man, He 
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Gate, from which a long and ſpacious * ſtreet df 
handſome houſes leads to the bridge: behind theſe 
on both ſides are pleaſant gardeiis, and beyond to 
the walls fields appropriated for exerciſes. In the 
ſouthernmoſt angle of theſe made by the river I ſaw 
a high artificial hill caſt up as it ſhould ſeem for a 
caſtle to be built upon, and called Old Bale, which 
William Melton archbiſhop (as appears in the lives 
of the archbiſhops) © firſt inkloſed with thick planks; 
18 fret long, and afterwards with a ſtrong ſtone 
wall:“ but all this is now gone. 


The eaſt part, which is all thick ſet with houſes, 


and confined with narrow ſtreets, is ſhaped like a 
lentil, defended like the gther with ſtout walls, and 

the ſouth-eaſt by the deep bed of the vety may 
ſtream Fa, which ereeping into the city by an 
obſcure way has a bridge ſo covered with buildings 
that one © would think it one continued ſtreet rathec 
than a bridge; and a little lower it falls into the 
Ouſe, where, at their conflux, oppoſite to the hill 
beforementioned, William the Norman erected a 
itrong caſtle in a convenient place to awe the citizens. 
Age has long been making its tavages upon it with- 
out reſtraint ever ſince it has become the faſhion in 
England to- neglef ſtrong holds as refleQivns upori 
their ſoldiery. In this part alſo, to the north-eaſt, 
riſes the noble and beautiful cathedral, dedicated to 
St. Peter, near which, without the walls, but ins 
cloſed within its owti walls and the river, flouriſhed 


St. Mary's abbey, founded and richly endowed by 


Alan gd earl of Bretagne and Richmond, now turned 


into a royal palace commonly called the Mazaur. 
I know not whente to derive the origin of York; 


unleſs from the Romans, as the Britans; befote the 


coming of the Romans, had no other towns but 
woods fortified with a ditch and tampart, as Ceſar 
and Strabo, authors of undoubted credit; teſtify; 
To ſay nothing, therefore, of king Ebrauc, whom 
credulous curioſity, ſrom the name, makes founder of 
Eboracum, it is moſt certain that the Legio VI. 
Victrix which Hadrian brought over from Germany 
into Britain was ſtationed here, and that it was a 
Roman colony both on the authority of Ptolomy and 
Antoninus, and an antient inſcription which I ſaw in 
the houſe of one of the aldermen to this effect: 


M. VEREC. DIOGENES. I: VIR 
COL. EBOR. IDEMQ. MORT CIVYES 
BITVRIX HAEC SIBI VIVYS FECIT. 


as alſo from a coin of Severus, on the reverſe of 
which is 00L. EBORACVM LEG, VI. vicrRIx. But on 
what grounds Victor, in his hiſtory of the emperors &, 
lately publiſhed by A. Schottus, calls Eboracum Mu- 
nicipium Britannia, when it was a colony, | muit 
beg leave to conſider ; unleſs the citizens of Ebora- 
cum, as formerly thoſe of Præneſte, choſe rather to 
change their rank of colony to that of a Munici- 
pium. For colonies, as A. Gellius | informs us; 
being govetned by the laws and cuſtoms of Rome, 
and not by their own, ſeemed to be in a more con- 


trained and limited ſtate» But Municipia enjoyed 


their own rights and Jaws, and the inhabitants of 
them partook of the ſame honourable offices with the 
people of Rome, and were laid under no other 


rellraints; for which reaſon it is not to be wondered 


4 80 Holland. Hot lime, G. vr emen Qua calte. 


not hn, and ſo Holland rightly tranſlates him. 
* e. 30. 
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»t that the colonies ſhould be changed mto Muni- 
cipia. But to what purpoſe this digreſſion ? 1 his 
difference of names was not fo ſtrictly obſerved in the 
hiſtory of the emperors but what the ſame place is 
called Colonia and Municipium. I dare not, how- 
ever, affirm from that coin that Severus E a 
colony here, as Ptolomy * informs us it was the ſtation 
of the 6th Legion under the Autonines. We read, 
however, that Severus had his palace in\ this city, 
and breathed. his laſt here with theſe words: © I 
— 4 found the empire in univerſal confuſion at my ac- 
| ceſſion, and I leave it in peace, not excepting 
| Britain.” His body was carried out by the army 
| with military honours, and laid on the funeral pile, 
his ſoldiers and his ſons ſolemnizing his funeral 
| with races in a place without this city to the welt 
| by Ackbam, where is a large hill of earth, which 

Radulphus Niger ſays was called in his time Siver's hill 
; from Severus. His aſhes were put into a golden 


| urn or vaſe of pophyry, and depoſited in the tomb 
of the Antonines at Rome. Nor muſt I omit to ob- 
| ſerve that here was in this city a temple of Bellona. 
Spartian}, ſpeaking of it, ſays, Severus, on his ar- 
[| rival in the city intending to offer a ſacrifice, was 
14 conducted ſirſt to the temple of Bellona by miſtake 
Wilt of a country aruſpex. At this time Forcatulus tells 
us it was the diſtinguiſhed happineſs of the court 
-of juſtice in this city to have the oracle of law and 
juriſprudence Emilius Paulus Papinianus in it. 
And from this place it is certain that the emper- 
' ors Severus and Antonigus in a particular queſtion 
iſſued their reſcript de rei vindicatione . About 100 
years after the death of Severus, Fl. Valerius Con- 
ſtantius, ſurnamed Chlorus, a prince eminent for 
every virtue, and for his profeſſion of the Chriſtian 
religion, viſited this place, being, as his Panegyriſt 
expreſſes himſelf v, called by Heaven to the exire- 
mity of the world;“ and, dying here, was deified, 
as appears by his coins. Though Florilegus® re- 
ports that his tomb was diſcovered in Wales (as was 
before obſerved), I have been informed by perſons 
of good credit, that, upon the diſſolution of mo- 
-paſteries in the laſt age, a lamp was found burning 
in a private vault of a little chapel, where, accord - 
ing to tradition, Conſtantius was buried. For Lazius“ 
writes that the antients had the art of reducing gold 
to a conſiſtent fluid, by which they kept fire burning 
in vaults for a long time, and even for many ages. 
This emperor had by his firſt wife Helena Conſtantine 
the Great, ſtyled in antient inſcriptions Romanæ urbis 
liberator, Quietis fundator, & Reipublice inſtaurator, 
q. d. the Deliverer of the city of Rome, the Eſtabliſher 
of peace, and the Reſtorer of the State. Ile was at 
Vork at the time of his father's death, and was im- 
mediately proclaimed emperor. “ The army, ſays 
the Panegyriſt?, inveſted him with the purple more 
from a view to the public good than from private 
regards, while he ſhed tears and ſpurred his horſe to 
avoid their importunity. But the public good over- 
came his modeſty.” On this occaſion the orator ex- 
claims, © O fortunate Britain, now ſurpaſſing all 
| lands in felicity, for firſt beholding Conſtantinus 
| l Ceeſar exalted to the empire;“ and elſewhere 5 


„ Speculum hiſtökiale. 
* and Antonine, H. 27 M 22-24 

„ Eumenius, Paneg. ad Conſtantin, c. 7. 
1 3 | r Eumenivus, c. 8. 
r Incerti Panegyric. ad Maxim. & Conſtantin. c. 4. 
v wnicum. Flaccus Alcuinus, or Albinus, flouriſhed A. 


de Gelt, Reg. P+ 13. b. | 5 : 
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Man. 


Romans in Britain; p. liv, 


D. 280. He died in the 8th century, and was buried at Tours, or 
monaltery of St. Paul de Cormarico, founded by Charlemagne at, his inftigation. Bale. 


« He reſcued Britain from bondage, and thou haſt 
« ennobled it by detiving thy birth from it:“ which 
words, in the opinion of the learned Baronius and 
others, are to be referred -to Conſtantine's birth 
place, But I avoid repeating here what I have al- 
ready taken notice of. 


Hence we may infer how confiderable bur Ebora— 


cum was in thoſe days, ſince it was the reſidence of 


the emperors. Our own hiſtorians ſay that Con- 
ſtantius made this city the ſee of a biſhop. But that 


the martyr Taurinus, biſhop of the Eburovices, or 


Eureux, preſided here, as ſome think, I will not 
affirm; for the very words of Vincentius +, who led 
them into the miſtake, would confute me. But 
when upon the departure of the Romans Britain 
was left a prey to the barbarous nations, this city 
had fo large a ſhare in the troubles, that, at the cloſe 
of the Saxon and Scottiſh wars, it had little remaining 
beſide. rhe ſhadow of its former greatneſs. For when 
Paulinus preached Chriſtianity to the Saxons inha- 
biting theſe parts, it lay in ſuch a condition as not 
to have a ſmall church in which king Edwin could 
receive baptiſm. In the year 627 that prince built 
a chapel of wood, intending a larger church of 
ſtone; but, dying before the foundations' were well 
laid, left the finiſhing of it to his ſucceſſor Oſwald. 
From this time the epiſcopal dignity became eſtabliſhed 
in this city, and Pope Honorius, ſending the pall, 
made it metropolitan, having right of primacy over 
all the Scottiſh biſhoprics, beſides 12 Engliſh ones. 
But Scotland for many years fince withdrew its obe- 
dience, and the metropolis itſelf ſwallowed up the 


other biſhoprics in its neighbourhood, which were at land. 


beſt but ſmall, and only ſhadows of biſhoprics, ſo that 
ar preſent there are only four in its dioceſe, Durham, 
Cheſter, Carliſle, and Man or Sodor in the ifle of 
Archbiſhop Egbert, who flouriſhed abour 
the year 740, eſtabliſhed at York a noble library, 
a magazine and cabinet, as Maltnſbury* expreſſes 
himſelf, of all liberal arts. Of this Alcuin of York, 
preceptor to Charlemagne, and firſt founder of the 
univerſity of Paris, and the great® glory of this 
city, in his epiſtle to that emperor writes thus: 
** Give me thoſe books of curious ſcholaſtic literature, 
ſuch as I enjoyed in my own country by the good 
and pious care of archbiſhop Egbert ; and, if it pleaſe 
your wiſdom, I will ſend ſome of your own young 
men who ſhall fetch * from thence whatever is ne- 
ceſſary, and bring over into France Britiſh flowers, 
that it may not be merely in York a garden ſhut 
up, but ſhoots of Paradiſe bringing forth fruit in the 
province of Tours.” At that time the church of 
York was loaded with many conſiderable favours by 
princes, eſpecially by Ulphus, ſon of Torald, as I re- 
mark from an old MS. to ſhew certain uncommon 


Scotland fe 
merly ſubjg 
to the arch 
biſhop of 
York, 
See in Scob 


cuſtoms in endowing churches. This Ulphus go- 


verned in the welt part of Deira, and, upon a quarrel 
between his elder and younger ſons about the divi- 
ſion of his eſtates aſter his death, he preſently con- 
trived to make them all equal ſharers. For he went 
without delay to York, and, filling with wine the 
horn he uſually drank out of, offered with it on his 
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STFT . Vit. Severi, C 22. 
Matth. Weſtm. p. 371. A. 
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D. 1284, See vol. II. p. 549. 
Ib. c. 9. | 


de Geſt. Pont. III. p- 153+ 
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Tan, Bib. Brit. 33. Seg- this letter in Malmib. 
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knees 


U nees before the altar to God 4nd St. Peter, prince 
of the Apoſtles, all his lands and revenues ; Which 
horn, I am told, was preſerved to the laſt age. Ir 
might ſeem a refleion on the clergy if I ſhoufd re- 

Inte what heartburnings and even open quarrels am- 
bition- excited between the archbiſhops of York and 
Canterbury, Who ſpent great ſums of money at a 
greater expence of their reputation in their violent 
conteſts about the primacy.” For the church of 
Vork,“ as one 7 writes, “ though inferior to that of 
Canterbury in wealth, and poſterior in foundation, 
is equal in dignity, and being raiſed to. the ſame 
power as that of Canterbury, and confirmed in equal 
privileges by apoſtolic authority,“ could not brook 
being ſubjeQed to that of Canterbury by the decree 
of Pope Alexander; who ordained that “the church 
of York ſhould be ſubje& to that of Canterbury, 
and, in all things relating to the Chriſtian religion, 
obey the injunctious of its archbiſhop as primate of 
all Britain.” It is not to my purpoſe to add any 
thing here about its archbiſhops, though many of 

them deſerve the higheſt . applauſe for their virtue 
and piety. Suſſice it to obſerve that from Paulinuz, 
who. was conſecrated firſt archbiſhop A. D. 62g, 
there have. ſat in this ſee, to the year 1606 65 arch- 
biſhops ; Tobias Matthews, deſervedly reverenced 
for his virtue ard piety, learned eloquence, and 
aſſiduity in preaching,” being tranſlated hither from 
Durham this year. 1911 | 


; 


xcotland fe 
nerly ſuby 


© the arch conſiderable time in a very flouriſhing ſtate, till the 


biſhop of a ; : '4 * | 
York Daniſh ſtorm burſting on it from the north, waited it 
N Son in a dreadful manner with fire and ſword. Alcuin 


means, ſays he, that ſhower of blood which in time 
of Lent was ſeen to run down with horror in a clear 
day from the roof on, the north fide of St. Peter's 
church at Vork, tbe capital of your kingdom? Are 
we not to apprehend that blood is comivg upon the 
land from the north?” And in the next century it 
felt the greateſt and moſt terrible calamities in the 
Daniſh ravages. In the year 867 the walls had ſuf- 
fered ſo much from the aſlaults of war, that Oſbright 
and Ella, kings of Northumberland, - putſuing the 
Danes, got into the city without any difficulty; and, 


being ſlain in a moſt bloody battle in the middle of : 


the city, left the victory to the Danes who had re- 
tired into it. Hence Malmſbury * obſerves that 
. York was always firſt expoſed to the fury of the 
: northern nations, received the barbarous ſhocks of the 
7 Danes, and groaned under repeated devaſtations. 
But, as the ſame author aſſerts“, our Athelſtan 
7 wreſted it from the Danes, and levelled with the 
ground the ſtrong caſtle which they had erected here. 
It was not, however, altogether free from wars in 
"RN ſucceeding years, that whole century being remark- 
able for the ruin of cities. | 
But the Normans, as they put a ſtop to theſe cala- 
mities, ſo they almoſt utterly deſtroyed York. For 
the ſons of Suene arriving with a fleet of 240 
Daniſh ſhips in the neighbourhood, the Norman gat- 
riſon that held two caſtles in the city, fearing leſt the 


F. Stubb's Chron. pontif. Ebor. inter X Scriptores, p. 168 C. 
See Drake, p. 77, & aut. ibi eit. 


1 s Egbert, It is rather ſuppoſed to have periſhed before. 
{bs 
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This city; under the Saxon government, was. for a 


| before:nentioned ſeems to have foretold this in his 
letter to Egfrid, king of Northumberland :.. What 


| b de Pont. III. prol. 
4 Altied of Beverley. MS. in Lord Treaſurer Burghley's library. 

t Fol. 298. At the tune of the ſurvey only about 400 houſes were inhabited, 400 uninhabited, 540 ſo empty as t | 
ti; held by foreigners, Nothing is ſaid about the archbiſhop's houſes, only that of one of the 6 2 3 4 * 12 dg and 


houſes in the ſuburbs might favour the enemy in 
filling up the ditch, ſet them on fire; but the wind 
blowing ſtrong ſpread the flames over the whole 


city, ſo that it was all ju a blaze when the Danes 
broke in and made a dreadful maſſacre of the in- 


\ 


* 


* Hhabitants, putting the Normans to the ſword, re- 


Terving only William Mallet and Gilbert Gant, prin- 
cipal officers of diſtinQtion, to be decimated with the 
ſoldiers. For they ſet apart every tenth man of the 
Nomans by lot for execution 4. This ſo provoked 
William I, that he extirpated the inhabitants as if 
they had taken part with the Danes, and burnt the 
city a ſecond time, and, according to Malmſbury's © 
account, ſo deſolated the neighbouring villages, and 
* ſo exhauſted this fruitful province by his de- 
* yaſtations, that the ground lay uncultivated for 60 
re miles together, ſo that a ſtranger would have la- 
% mented the lols of cities formerly ſo famous, with 
towers threatcning Heaven itſelf, and fields fmilin 
« with verdure; and the former inhabitants would 
« not know them.” IE 

How conſiderable it was before take from Domeſday 
book. In the Confeſſor's time there were in the 


city of York fix ſcyræ, or diviſions, beſides the arch- 


biſhop's. One is laid waſte for caſtles. In the other 
five were 1418 houſes inhabited, and in the arch- 
bilhop's ſcyre 200 houſes. inhabited .“ Our poet 
Necham ſings thus of this city after all theſe de- 
vaſtations: 


Vifito qnam felix Ebraucus rondidit urbem; 
Petro fe debet pontificalis u per. 
Civibus bæc roties viduata, noviſque repleta, 

Dirida proſpetit mania ſæpe ſua. 

Quad manus hoſiilts queat eft experta frequenter; 
Sed quid? nunt pacis otia longa fovent, 
The city next that happy Ebraue rais'd 

I ſee, where Peter claims the holy dome; 
Spoil'd of its people oft, as oft replac'd, 
As oft beheld its ſtately walls o'erthrown. 
Oft felt the fury of the foe. —In vain! 
Uninterrupted Peace has ſet it right àgain. 


For in his time the grateful calm of peace ſucceeding 


.theſe turbulent times, York recovered itſelf, though 


often devoted to deſtruction by the Scots and ſe- 
ditions. In the reign of Stephen it ſuffered much 
by an accidental fire, which conſumed the cathedral, 
St. Mary's abbey, and other religious houſes to- 
gether, as is generally thought, with that well furs 


__niſhed library, which Alcuin tells us his preceptor 


archbiſhop Egelred 8 founded. St. Mary's abbey 
ſoon recovered its former magnificence by a new 
building; but the cathedral lay neglected till the 
time of Edward I. when John Roman, treaſurer of 
the church, laid the foundations of the new work; 


which his fon John, William Melton, and John 


Thoreſby ®, all archbiſhops, gradually brought to 
the preſent pitch of elegance, by the aſſiſtance of 


the neighbouring nobility, particularly the Percies 


and Vavaſors, as appears by their arms within the 
church, and the ſtatues of Percy holding a beam 
and of Vavaſor holding a ſtone on the weſt door, the 
former having furniſhed timber, the latter ſtone for 


* near 50 years before the event. See Malmſb. de Pont. III. 
© de gelt. regum II. 27. b. 


prol. 
* de geſt, reg. III. 58. | 


3 Biſhop Gibſon and Dr. Richardſon after Bale and Torr makes this good prelate n cardinal, Mr. Drake diſputes this, p. 435. He 
| was indeed Legate. It is more to his honour that he publiſhed an expoſition on the decalogue in Engliſh, “ tor commune. profit; that the 
underloutes might be lered to knowe Bud Almighti, and comme to the bliſſe that never blynnes;” printed in Thoreſby's Vicaria Laa 
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the new fabric.“ This church (to borrow the words 
of the writer of the life of Eneas Silvius', Pope 
pius II. who had his account from the pope 
himſelf) “ is celebrated all over the world for 
« its architecture and magnitude, and for the beau» 
« tifyl chapel ſo well enlightened that its walls ſeem 
made of glaſs *, held together by pillars ſlender in 
« the middle.” He means by this laſt that -moſt 
beautiful chapter houſe wherein was written this line 
in letters of gold. 


Ut Roſa flos florum fic eft domus ita domorum. 


The flow'r of flowers the fair roſe is, 
And flower of other houſes this. 
About the ſame time alſo the citizens fortified the 
city with new walls, and a number of towers thick 
ſet; and planned a body of excellent laws for their 
government. King Richard Il. made it a county cor- 
porate by itſelf, and Richard III. began the caſtle 
anew!. And that nothing might be wanting Henry 
VIII. in the laſt age eſtabliſhed here a council or 
ſenatc, not unlike the French parliaments, to try and 
determine the cauſes of this northern part of the 
kingdom, conſiſting of a preſident and council, whoſe 
numbers depended on the king's pleaſure, a ſecretary, 
and under officers. Our mathematicians have deter- 
mined that York is in longitude 22 25", latitude 
54 10”, So much for the welt part of this county, 
and the city of York, which is not accounted part of 
this or any other diviſion, but enjoys its own pri- 
vileges, and has a juriſdiction over the adjoining 
country to the eaſt, called the Liberty of Anſty, by 
ſome the Ancienty, from its antiquity, by others 
with great probability derived from the German 
word Anftoſſen ®, which ſignifies bounds. For a con- 
cluſion take theſe modern lines of J. Johnſon of Aber. 
deen on Vork: 


Præſidet extremis Arctoa finibus ore 

Urbs vetus, in veteri facta ſubinde nova. 

Romanis aquilis quondam ducibuſque ſuperba, 

Quam poſt barbarice diripuere manus. 

Pictus atrox, Scotus, Danus, Normannus, & Anglus, 
Fulmina in hanc Martis detonuere ſui, 

Poſt diras rerum clades totque aſpera fata 

Blandius aſpirans aura ſerena ſubit. 

Londinum caput eſt & regni urbs prima Britanni : 
Eboracum a prima jure ſecunda venit. 


4 Commentar, P. Pii II. B. I. 
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O'er the utmoſt borders of the northern land 

Old York renew'd exerts ſupreme command: 

The Roman eagle choſe it for her ſeat; 

But barbarous foes its ruin to complete, 

Fierce Picts, Scots, Danes, Normans, and Saxons 
here 

Diſcharg'd the loudeſt thunder of the war. 

But theſe diſpers'd, and every ſtorm o'erblown, 

Mild Peace once more breath'd on the happy town. 

Let London ſtill the juſt precedence claim, 

York ſhall aſpire to be the next in fame. 


Ouſe now leaving York diſturbed frequently with 
that eddy of water which we call Hiyre, paſſes" 


by Biſhop's Thorpe, q. d. Biſhop's vill, called St. . 


Meß! 


Andrew's Thorpe before Walter Grey, archbiſhop 7 


of York, purchaſed it, and to check the king's 
officers who uſed to lay violent hands on the tempo- 
ralities of the biſhops when the ſee happened to be 
vacant, gave it to the dean and chapter of York, 
on condition they ſhould always yield it to his ſuc- 
ceſſors. Of theſe Richard Le Scroope, archbiſhop 
of York, a man of a hot temper and fond of raiſing 
diſturbances, was in this very place condemned to 


die by Henry IV. againſt whom he had ſet up the 
ſtandard of rebellion. 


of the archbiſhops on the ſame river, given, as 1 am 
informed, to the church by Athelſtan. Oppoſite to 
it on the other ſide, is Ricall, where Harold Haar- 
dread landed with a great fleet of Danes. Ouſe 
next waſhes Selby, no inconfiderable little town, fa- 
mous for the birth of Henry I. where his father 
king William I. built a church in honour of St. 
Germanus, who happily deſtroyed the hydra of Pe- 
lagianiſm that had ſo often recovered itſelf in Britain. 
The abbot of this place, and of St. Mary's at Vork, 
were the only northern abbots that had ſeats in par- 
liament. The river now makes towards the Humber, 


through Drax, ſometime famous for a monaſtery, Dia 


where, according to William of Neuburgh, Philip de 
Tolleville® had a caſtle fortified by the conflux of 
rivers, by woods and marſhes, which he, truſting to 
the courage of his fellow ſoldiers and his magazines 
of proviſions and arms, held out againſt king Stephen, 
but was preſently obliged to ſurrender it to him, 


* facellum lueidiſſimum, cujus parietes witrei inter columnas ad medium tenuiſſinas colligati tenentur. 


| Richard III. repaired-or rebuilt it. Drake, p. 287. 


Ambach, or Amptbach, the governor of colony, municipium, or province. A common title in Flanders. Kilian, MS. n. G. 


* Jefluit, marches by, G. 


» Coleville. I. e. 32. p. 105, 106, Ed, Hearne. 
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EAST 


Next comes Cawood, a caſtle 


T HE Faſt riding, or Eaſt part, where Ptolorhy 

places the Pariſi, lying calt of York, is the ſe- 

cond diviſion of this county. It is ſurrounded on the 

north and weſt by the winding courſe of the river 

- Derwent, on the ſouth by the ſrith of the Humber, 

and on the eaſt by the German ocean. Towards the 

ſea and the Derwent the ſoil is in genetal rich; but 

the middle is nothing but a ridge of mountains called 

. Yorkefſwold, or York mountains. The Derwent, rifing 

not far from the coaſt, turns firſt weſt, then ſbuth, 

by Acton ard Malton, of which, as belonging to the 

North riding, we ſhall ſpeak in their place. Upon 

eutering this riding, it runs not far from the ruins of 

tac. the old caſtle of Montſerrant, whereof the Foſſards, 
men of great rank and wealth, were antient lords“ 

But William Foſſard, being left in ward to the bing: 

and by him commitretr0 William le Gros, earl of 

Albemarle, when he grew up debauched his ſiſter : 

the earl in revenge raſed his caſtle, and obliged the 
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death, however, he recovered his eſtate, and left an 
only daughter, who was wife of R. de Tornbam, and 
mother of the wife of Peter de Malo lacu, whoſe 
deſcendants became poſſeſſed of this eſtate of the 
Foſſards, and were famous barons. Not far from 
hence,” on the river ſide, is Kirkham, q. d. Church 
place, here being a college of prebendaries, founded 
by Walter Eſpec, a perſon of high rank, by marriage 
with whoſe daughter the family of Roſs acquired an 
ample eſtate. Beyond this, but lower, the Derwent 
has a town of its own name, called by Antoninus 
no. DerveEnNTIO, and placed ſeven miles from York. 
The Notitia informs us that the Præfectus Numeri 
Derventienſis under the Dux Britanniarum was ſta- 
tioned here. In the Saxon times this ſeems to have 
been a royal. vill, which Bede makes to be ſituate 
near the river Doroventio, and where, according to 
him, the aflaſhn Eumer ſtruck ar Eadwin king of 
Northumberland with his ſword, and would have 
killed him had not a ſervant interpoſing preſerved 
bis ſovereign's life at the hazard ot his own. I could 


Robert Marſhall given n.e light about it. He in- 
tormed me, that at the fame diſtance which I before 
mentioned from York on the Derwent is a litile 
town called Auldby, whichNin Saxon ſignifies Cd 
dwelling; where are ſtil] remaining ſeveral evidences 
of antiquity, and the ruins of a caſtle on higher 
ground by the river; ſo that it muſt indiſputably be 
Derventio. After this the river waſhes Stanford 
bridge, which, from the battle fought there, is alſo 
% named Battle bridge. At this bridge Harald king of 
England flew in pirched battle Harald Haardread, of 
Norway, who, with 200 ſhips, ravaged Britain, 
and had juſt landed at Richal. With him were ſlain 
u great number of Danes, and the victorious Englith 
poſſeſſed themſelves of ſuch weight of gold among 
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noble youth to fly his country. Aſter the earl's 


never have fixed the ſpot had not that polite ſcholar 
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the booty, that 12 young men could hardly Rand 
under it, if we may believe Adam of Bremen. This 
battle was fought ſcarce nine days befote the arrival 
of William the Norman, at which time the diſſolute 
luxury of the Engliſh ſeems to have preſaged their 
ruin. But of this already, 


The Derwent, which when ſwoln and rendered 


furious by floods often overflows its. banks and 


the adjoining meatls,, paſſes from hence by Wreſhill, Vrußbill e. 
a neat ſtrong caſtle built by Thomas Percy, earl of , 
Worceſter; and, haſtening its courſe, falls into the 
Ouſe, below Babthorpe, which gives name and re- Babthorpes 
ſidence to a conſiderable family. Of this family; to 
give due. praiſe to thoſe who have faithfully ſerved 
their king and country, a father and fon ſerving to- 
gether under Henry VI. fell in the battle of St. 
Alban's, and were both buried there with * 


epitaph : 
ECAH ls Ia 
Cum patre Radulpho Babthorpe jacet ecce Radulphus 


Filius, hoc duro marmore preſſus Bumo, 
Henrici fexti dapifer, pater armiger ejus: 
Mors ſatis id docuit, fidus uterque fuit. 


Father and ſon Ralph Babthorpes here 
Lie buried underneath this ſtöne; 


Sixth Henry's ſewer and ſquſre they were; 


Their fealty in their death is ſhown. 


The Derwent now encreafſed runs by Huden, a mar- Howden, 
ket town not renowned for its beauty or reſort, but for 


giving to the country about it the name of Howden- Howdenſbire. . 


ſhire, and for its little church, formerly collegiate 

for five prebendaries, by which ſtands a palace of 

the biſhops of Durham, who have large poſſeſſions 
thereabouts. Of them Walter Skirlaw, who flou- 

riſnec about A. D. 1390, as appears in the Regiſter 

of Durham, * raiſed the ſteeple of this church to a 

great height to ſerve as a retreat to the inhabitants 

in caſe of floods.” Not far from hence is Metham, Methanr. 
which gave both name and refidence to the antient 

and famous family of the Methams. 


The Ouſe, now grown broader and ſwifter, falls 
with great violence into the ABus AisTUARIUM, as Anus Mo- 
Ptolomy calls what the Saxons and we call Humber, De 5 
whence they gave to the country beyond it the 
general name of Nzrdan-{lumbria, Both names 
ſeem derived from the Britiſh Aber, which ſignifies 
the mouth of a river, and was given, as I ſuppoſe, 
by way of eminence to this, - becauſe the Ure or 
Ouſe empties into it the many rivers it has re— 
ceived, and other very conſiderable rivers fall 
Into it. It is certainly the largeſt æſtuaty in 
Britain and beſt ſtocked with fiſh. Being encreaſcd 
by the tides of the foaming ocean, it drives back 
their and its own waters at time of ebb with great 


force and noiſe and great hazard to ſeamen. Whence 
* Necham ; | 


* Hiſtory of Meaux abbey. | * 
— Flultibus 
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FluBibus equoreis nautis ſuſpeftior Humber 


Dedignans urbes viſere rura colit. 


Humber, whoſe furious waves the ſailor dreads, 
| The cities ſcorns, and rolls among the meads. 


He adds, following our hiſtory as if it took its name 


(from ſome king of the Huns : 


Foulneſs r. 
Wighton. 
DELGoviTia 


ULdnanhan, 


Hull r. 
Driffield, 


Pe TrVAANIA. | 


Sanctuary. 


Hunnorum princeps oftendens terga -Locrino, © | 


Submerſus nomen contulit Humbris aqua. 


Some king of Huns who mighty Locrine fled, 
Gave Humber name here numb'red with the dead. 


Of whom alſo another poet thus : 


Dum fugit obſlat ei flumen, ſubmergitur illic, 
|  Deque ſuo tribuit nomine nomen aque. 


He flies, and ſinking ia the oppoſing ſtream, 
In Humber loſt to Humber leaves his name. 


In Necham's time there were indeed no towns on this 
zſtuary, but before and fince here has been one or 
two confiderable ones. In the Roman times not far 
from the bank on Foulneſſe, an inferior river, where 
now ſtands Wighton, inhabited by huſbandmen, was 
antiently, if I miſtake not, DeLcovriTiaA, which, with- 
our inſiſting on the diſtance from Derventio, both the 
reſemblance and etymology of the name implies. 


Delgwe in Britiſh ſignifies the ſtatues of the Gods, 


and in the village near this town was alſo in the 


Saxon times a very renowned idol temple, called from 


theſe deities God-mundingbam, and now to the ſame 
purpoſe God -manham *. | have no doubt but in the 
Britiſh times here was ſome famous oracle when ſu- 
perſtition overſpread all nations and took advantage 
of the weakneſs of mankind. But when Paulinus 
preached the Goſpel to the Northumbrians, Coyfi 
who was the Pagan high-prieſt, embracing the Chriſ- 
tian religion, wasthe firſt to protane this temple, the ha- 
bitationof impiety, by throwing a ſpear at it, as Bede re- 
lates, and deſtroyed and burnt it with all its incloſures. 
More to the eaſt from hence the river Hull makes 
towards the Humber rifing near the village of Dryf- 
field*, famous for the monument of Alfred, the moſt 
learned king of Northumberland, and for ſeveral tu- 
muli thrown up about it. The river haſtens on not 
far from Leckenfield, the houſe of the Percies earls of 
Northumberland, near which is the ſeat of the an- 
tient and famous family of Hotham at Schorburg, and 
the ruins of the old caſtle of P. de Malo-lacu or Mau- 
ley at Garthum. The Hull now approaches Bever- 


ley, Saxon Beuep-laga, a large and populous town, 
which Bede ſeems to call the Monaftery in Deirwaud 


or in the foreſt of the Deiri. By its name and 


lituation one might ſuppoſe it PRTVARIXA Panitso- 
RVM, though it ſhews no remains of greater anti- 
quity than the retreat of John ſurnamed of Beverly, 
archbiſhop of York, a perſon according to Bede e, of 


equal piety and learning, when he reſigned his bi- 


ſhopric and renounced the world, and died here A. D. 


721, His memory was held in ſuch great veneration 


by our kings (eſpecially Athelſtan who after he had 
routed the Danes conſidered him as his patron faint) 
that they endowed the place with many conſiderable 
privileges, granting it the right of ſanctuary, a free 
and ſeeure refuge for debtors and perſons ſuſpected 
of capital offences. Here was a ſtone chair with this 
inſcription : x 


» Bede, II. 13. 


* 
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Hmzc ſedes lapidea freed/?oo! 
dicitur, i. e. Pacis catbedra, ad 
quam reus fugiendo perve- 
niens omnimodam habet 
ſecuritatem. 


i. e. This ſtone ſeat is called ſreedſtool or the chair 


of Peace, at which every criminal may find protcc- 
tion. | 

From this the town became conſiderable, numbers 
of foreigners daily reſorted to ſettle here, and the 
townſmen cut a navigable canal for ſmall craft from 
the river Hull for conveying foreign commoditics 
from ſea. It was governed at firſt by twelve war- 
dens, then by governors and wardens; but now by 


favour of queen Elizabeth by a mayor and gover- | 


nors. More to the caſt ſtocd the abbey, of Meaux, 
which took its name from one Gamel a native of 
Meaux in France, who had obtained this ſpot given 
him by the Conqueror for his ſettlement, and William 
le Gros, earl of Albemarle, founded here a Cluniac 
monaſtery to compound for a vo which he made to viſit 
Jeruſalem. A little lower runs out Cottingham, a long 
couniry town, where was a caſtle now ruined built 
with leave of king John by Robert Eftotevill, de- 
ſcended from Robert Grundebeof a Norman baron, 
a man of great renowu, whoſe eſtate came by mar- 
riage to the lord Hake and by a daughter of John 
de Wake to Edmund earl of Keut, father of Joan 


wife of that heroic prince of Wales who gained fo 
many victories over the French. The river Hull 


having now performed a courſe of fix miles from this 
place falls into the Humber, having near its mouth 
a town of its own name Kingſton upon Hull, com- 


monly called Hull. This is of no great antiquity. = 
Edward I. who for his princely virtues deſerves a 


place among our firſt and beſt Kings, obſerving the 


advantageous ſituation of the place, Which was be- 


fore called Nit, purchaſed it by exchange of the ab- 
bot of Meaux, and inſtead of the Vaccaria and 


Bercaria, by which I underſtand pens for cattle and 


ſheep, which he found there, built a town which he 
called Kingſton, eſtabliſhing there, as the record ſets 
forth*, a port and free borough, making the inha- 
bitants free burgeſſes, and granting them various pri- 
vileges.” By degrees it roſe to ſuch eminence that 
it is at preſent the moſt conſiderable port in theſe 
parts for handſome buildings, ſtrong walls, good 
ſhips, reſort of merchants, and plenty of all things. 
For all theſe the citizens are obliged partly to Mi- 
chael de la Pole, who procured them theſe privileges 
when Richard II. advanced him to the rank of carl 
of Suffolk, and partly ro the advantageous trade with 
Iceland in dried fiſh called Stcckf/h, of which they 
make great profit. By theſe means they in a ſhort 
time fortified their city with a brick wall and a num- 
ber of towers on the ſides not defended by the river: 
and collected ſuch a quantity of ſtone in ballaſt as to 
pave all the quarters of the town in a handſome man- 
ner. Their firſt government, as I was informed by 
the townſpeople, was by a mayor and bailiffs: but of 
Henry VI. they at length obtained s mayor and 
ſheriff, and the town ſhould be what our law- 
yers call a c 
to inſert ſomething about the firſt mayor of this 
town from the regiſter of Meaux abbey, though told 


in A barbarous manner, * Sir William de la Pole Dila'y 


* Placira 44 Ed. III. Ebor. Rn | 
: V. 2—b. Life of St. John of Beverley. 
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belonging to the Carthuſians. 
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advanced to the higheſt pitch ; 


dere. 


«.was firſt a merchant at Ravens · rod Inferior to none 
in England in knowledge of trade. He ſetiling 


„ afterwards at Kingſton upon Hull, was the firſt 
« mayor in that 'town, and founded a monaſtery to 


« St, Michael near the aforeſaid Kingeſtone, now 


His eldeſt ſon was 
4 Sir Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, who placed 


Carthuſians in the ſaid monaſtery. This William 


« de la Pole leut many thouſand pounds to king Ed- 
«ward during his ſtay at Andewerp in Brabant; in 

« return for which money the king appointed him 
chief baron of the Exchequer, and gave him the 
«. whole lordſhip of Holdernes with other lands be- 
« longing to the crown by royal charter, and made 
« him a baneret.” If any one doubts this they will, 
I bope, be cgnvinced by the royal record, in which 
he is expreſsly ſtyled our beloved William de la 
Pole our beloved ſervant and merchant v. Valectus, 


to obſerve one for all, was at that time both in Franee 


and England un honourable appellation though af- 
-xerwards applied to ſervants, and being therefore laid 
aſide by the nobility they changed their ſtyle for 
lords“ of the bed- chamber. 

From this rown runs out very forward into the ſea 
a promontory called by Prolemy OctLLvM, by us 
Holder neſſe, and by a certain monk Cava“ Deira, 


Hollow Deira, as much as to ſay Cava regio, and in 


the ſame ſenſe as Celeſyria. In this the firſt place 


that offers on the turn of the ſhore is Headon, for- 


merly, if we may believe report ſo apt to enlarge on 
truth, and which I do not refuſe to credit, by the 
induſtry of merchants and application to the marine 
from which, ſuch is 
the uncertainty to which places as well as perſons 
are liable, it fell by the nearneſs of Hull; and by 
the ſilting up of the harbour is fo ſunk as to have 
ſcarce the leaſt traces of its former ſplendor; though 
king John granted to Baldwin earl of Albemarle and 
Holderneſs, and to Hawiſe his wife, free burgage 
here, ſo that the burgeſſes ſhould hold in free bur- 
gage by the ſame cuſtoms as at York and Nichol f. It 


is now beginning to recover hopes of being reſtored to 


its former conſequence. Next on this point ſtands an 


. antient town called by Antoninus Px mToR1vm, but in 


our time Patrington,as the Italians from another Præto- 
rium have made Petrovina, The diſtance from Del- 
govitia and the remains of the name will ſhew that l 
am not miſtaken : and the ſame circumſtances may 
ſerve to prove that this is the ſame place that in ſome 
copies of Ptolemy is corruptly written PETVARIA in- 
ſtead of Pretorium. 
the Pretorium where juſtice was adminiſtered, or 
from any large handſome building ſuch as the Ro- 
mans called Pretoria, is not certain. But the inha- 
bitants boaſt of its antiquity and the antient advantages 
of their port, and no leſs may they boaſt of its plea- 
ſantneſs, it having a moſt agreeable proſpe& to the 


main ocean one Way, and the other to a noble æſ- 
tuary incloſed within its ſhores: and the green coaſt 


of Lincolnſhire overagainſt it. The Roman military 
way from the wall which Antoninus firſt traced ends 
For Ulpian writes that ſuch high roads uſu- 
ally terminated at the ſea, rivers, or cities. Lower 
down ſtands: Hinſbed, the reſidence of the knightly 
family of Hildeard; and higher up Rofſe, whence as 
being once the place of their reſidence the illuſtrious 
family of the barons NRaſſe took their name. On the 


* Cl. 5 Ed. III. m. 38. 
-* Nebileqa cubiculo. Grnilencrrot the bed- 6r® ce VER H. and G. 
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| houſe of the lords Faulconberg. 


Whether it had this name from 
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ſea is Grimſton garth, where the Grimſtons long flou- 
riſhed ; and a little diſtance-from this is Riſe,, once a 
Next at the very 
extremity of the point, where it contracts itſelf into 
a cone, and is called Spurnhead, is the little village of 
'*KELLN8Y, which plainly beſpeaks this to be the very 
OctLLvm of Prolemy, for as Kelln/ty is derived from . 
Ocellum, ſo is Ocellum moſt certainly from Till, 
which we before obſerved ſigniſies in Britin à pro- 
montory or narrow tract of land. 


From Ocellum the ſhore gradually retires, and 


gently bends away northward by the little chutches 
of - Overthorne and Withernſty, called ftom the fiſters 
who built them Sifters-tirks, and not fur from - Con- 
flable-Burtan, ſo named from its lords whk intermar- 
ried with our principal families and ſtill floutiſhed 
here in great eminence. Of theſe, Robert, as 1 find in 
the regiſter of Meaux, „was one of the ſoldiers of 
the earl of Albemarle, | who attended king Richard to 
the holy land, having teken the croſs old and full of 
days.” Then by Skipfey, whete Driigo firſt lord of 
Holderneſs built a caſtle. Here 'the ſhore again 
runs out into the ſea, and receives à bay called by 
Ptolemy -ETAIMENON GapRanTovicorvm, which 
ſome Latin trapſlators render Portuo/us, others Salutaris 
finus, neither of which expreſſes the force of the 
Greek ſo well as the name of a ſmall village called 
Suerby'in the receſs of the bay: a ſafe and ſecure 
place being called by the Britans and French Seur, 
as well as by us, who probably have it from the 
Britans. We cannot therefore doubt that this was 


the very EuAyazroy of the Gabrantovici who lived in 


this neighbourhood, Near it is the town of Brid- 
lington, famous for John de Bridlington, a monaſtic 
poet, whoſe moſt ridiculous prophetic rhymes I have 
met with. Not far from hence was a long dyke to- 
wards Driffield, cut by the earls of Holderneſs as a 
boundary to their eſtates, and called Earles dyke. 
Whence this ſmall nation had the name of GaBRAA- 
Tovict I do not preſume to gueſs, unleſs perhaps 
from Goats, which the Britans call Gaffran, and of 
which there is no where elſe in Britain ſuch plenty 
as here. Nor does this ſeem ſo improper a deriva- 
tion of the name: ſince Ægira in Achaia has its name 
from goats, Nebrodes in Sicily from fawns, and Boe- 
tia in Greece from oxen. The little point whoſe 
bend forms this bay is called vulgarly Flamborough 
head, Saxon Fleam-bupz, by writers who ſay that 
Ida the Saxon, who firſt reduced this country, landed 
here. Some think it took its name from a light- 
houſe, which in the night pointed out the port by 
flame. For the Britans till retain the word Ham 
from their provincial language, and ſailors mark this 
place in their charts with a flaming head. Some, 
however, think this name came to this iſland from 
Angloen in Denmark, a very antient ſeat of the An- 
gles, where is a town called Flem/burgh, and that the 
Angles impoſed this name, as the Gauls, according 
to Livys®, called Milan in Italy Medio/anum, after the 
name of Mediolanum, which they left in Gaul. 
is a little village on this point called Flamborough, 
whence is derived another family of the Conflables, 
which ſome deduce from the Lacies, Conſtables of 
Cheſter. While I was in theſe parts I could get no 
certain information about thoſe brooks called Vip- 
feys, which Walter Hemingborough > ſays “ riſe 
* eyery other year out of obſcure * and ruth 


+ J. Tiller, 


Deirneſs in the Orkneys and Spurneſs in Sanda ibidem. MS o. G. 
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ze with a ſtrong and rapid current to the ſea near 
2 4 this" promontory.“ Take, however, William of 
| Newburgh's | account of them who was born there- 
abouts. Thefe famous waters, commonly called 

% Vipſeys, riſe out of the ground from a number of 

« ſprings not indeed cottinually, but every other 
year, and forming no ſmall ſtteam run through the 
low grounds Into the ſea Their drying up is a 
good ſign, for their running is ſuppoſed a never- 

% failing preſuge of famine.” At the receſs of the 

ſhore a ſand bank * runs out itito the ſea like a little 
tongue, fuch as the old Engliſh called a File ! whence 


Fily. a village on it is called Filey: and more inland is 
Lia ton. Hlixton, where in Athelſtan's time was founded an 
| hoſpital . todefend, as the record expreſſes it, © pal- 
ſengers from wolves that they may not be devoured.“ 
| Hence it appears that this part of the country was at 
Wolves. that time infeſted with wolves; though none of thoſe 
- animals appear at preſent in England, nor on the 
borders towards Scotland, though very common in 

that kingdom. | | 
Earls of This little tract of Holderneſs was given by Wil- 
; * ane liam the Conqueror to Drugo de Buerer a Fleming, 


to whom he had alſo given his niece in marriage. 
But he having poiſoned her, and fled for it, was ſuc- 


1. e. 28. 


— 


* prulvinus, a ſhelf or flang, H. thin lip of land. G. 

m Holland and Gibſon tranſlate it, whom William I. (becauſe he was his nephew by a half fiſter on the mother's fide) &c. He was 
randſon of Maud daughter of Richard duke of Normandy, (Dugd. Bar. I. 60.) 1 

Flolderneſs to him and nut to his ſon een Fitz Odo, whoſe fiſter Judith married Waltheof carl of 

Ib. -Hawiſe's three huſbands were earls of Albemarle and Holderneſs in her right during their lives. Ib. 


„ Holland and Gibſon have here, without any authority, foiſted in Thomas of Woodſtock uncle to Richard II. 
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ceeded here by Stephen Fitz Odo lord of Allemarle 
in Normandy, deſcended from the family of the earls 
of Champaign, whom William the firſt, becauſe he 
was his own ſiſter's ſon u, created as is. ſaid. earl of 
Albemarle, which title his deſcendants retained in 


England, though Albemarle is a place of Normandy. 


To him ſucceeded his ſon William ſurnamed Le Gros. 
His only daughter Hawiſe had three huſbands ſue- 
ceſlively : William de Magnaville earl of Effex, Bald- 
win Bethun and William Fors or de Fortibus, but 
had iſſue only by the laſt | who was her 2d huſband}, 
William, who was ſucceeded by his ſon William. His 
only daughter Aveline was married to Edmund Crouch- 
back earl of Lancaſter, but died without iſſue. * And 
* fo,” as it is ſaid in the regiſter of Meaux abbey, 
« for want of heirs male the earldom of Albemarle 
* and the honor of Holderneſſe were ſeized into the 
e kirfy's hands.” But ſome ages after king Richard 
II. created Edward ® Plantagenet ſon of the duke of 
York duke of Albemarle in his father's life time. 
Henry IV. made his ſon Thomas duke of Clarence 
and earl of Albemarle, which title Henry VL. after- 
wards added to the other honors of Richard Beau- 
champ carl of Warwick. 


Q from pillian to follow, 


uently great nepheau to the Conqueror, who gave 
orthumberland and Huntingdon, 


NORTH 


CARCE tro miles from Flamborough head 
begins the north part or riding of this county, 
which, ſtretching as a frontier before the other parts, 
beginning from the ſea with a confiderable length, 
but leſs breadth, runs 60 miles weſt to Weſtmore- 
land, bounded on one fide by the Derwent, and 
ſome way by the Ure, and on the other by the un- 
interrupted ſtream of the Tees, which ſeparates it on 
the north from the biſhopric of Durham. This tract 
may not improperly be divided into the following 
parts, Blakemore, Cliveland, Northallvertonſbire, and 
Nichmondſbire. 

The part to the eaſt and * ſea is called Blacka- 
more, q. d. the black and mountainous country, being 
interſperſed with horrid rocks, mountains, and 
foreſts. On the ſea coaſt is the famous caſtle of Scar- 
borough, antiently called Sceap-· bung, q. d. the town 


on a Crag, of which take the following deſcription. 


from William of Newburgh *. © A rock of a ſtu- 
% pendous beight and ſize, inacceſſible almoſt on 
« every fide by ſteep craggs, runs into the ſea; 
« which entirely ſurrounds it, except a narrow paſs 
« opening to the weſt, having on the top a fair, 
« verdant, and ſpacious plain of about 60 acres or 
« more, and a little ſpring of freſh water guſhing 
4 gut of the rock. In the very paſs, which is not 
ce to be come at without difficulty, is a royal tower, 
« and below them begins the town ſcattered on both 
& ſides to the ſouth and north, but fronting the weſt, 
« where it is defended by its own wall, but on the 
« eaſt by the rock on which the caſtle ſtands; and 
* both fides of it waſhed by the fea. William le 
©« Gros, earl of Albemarle and Holderneſs, think- 
© ing this a very proper place to build a caſtle, aſ- 
e ſiſted the natural ſituation at a great expence, en- 
© compaſſed the whole plain on the top with a wall, 
& and in the mouth of the paſs built a tower, which 
« falling down by length of time, Henry Il. cauſed 
© to be etected there a large and magnificent caſtle.” 
This was done after he had reduced to obedience the 
Engliſh barons, who, in the diſordered reign of 
Stephen, had curtailed the eſtates of the crown, parti- 
cularly this William Albemarle, who was lord pa- 
ramount in theſe parts, and occupied this place as 
his own. I need not here mention the daring bravery 
of Thomas Stafford, who, with a very few Frenchmen, 
as if he thought it meritorious even to fail in a bold 


attempt, ſurprized this caſtle in queen Mary's time, 


and held it two days, nor Sherleis a French noble- 
man who accompanied him, and was tried and con- 
victed of high treaſon, though a foreigner, for 
breaking his allegiance, the two kingdoms being then 
at peace *, Theſe facts are too well known to be 
made more notorious by my writings. It may be 
worth while, however, to take notice of the great 


and profitable fiſhery carried on in the ſea juſt below Profitable 
this place by the Dutch and Zealanders for herrings _—_ U 


called in Lain Haleces, Leucomenidæ, Chalcides. 
The Engliſh have always allowed this fiſhery, 
reſerving to themſelves the honour, but reſigned 
as through indolence the profit to foreigners. It 
is incredible what ſums the Dutch raiſe by this 
fiſhery on our coaſt, Theſe herrings (the reader 
will excuſe my enlarging a little out of place on this 
bounty of heaven to us), which, in our forefathers 
time, ſeemed to confine themſelves to the coaſts of 
Norway, in our time ſwim about our iſland in nume- 
rous ſhoals yearly not without the direQion of pro- 
vidence. They make from the ſea to the coaſt of 
Scotland about the ſummer ſolſtice, at which time, 
being fatteſt, they have a quick ſale. From thence 
they come to the Engliſh coaſt, and from the middle 
of Auguſt to November are caught with eaſe in 
great quantities from Scarborough to Thames mouth. 
Afterwards the ſtormy weather drives them into the 
Britiſh channel, where they offer themſelves to the 
fiſhermen till Chriſtmas. From hence, having gone 
round Britain, they range both ſides of Ireland into 
the northern ocean, where they remain till June, 
and, after ſpawning there, return in immenſe ſhoals. 


While I am wk Op I recolle& what I formerly 


read in S. Ambroſe ®: © Innumerable fiſh from va- 
* rious parts and different ſeas aſſembling as by de- 
« ſign follow the north-caſterly winds in a body, and 
c make to the north ſeas, as by a certain law of 
„ nature, Were you to ſee them come up, you 
would ſay they were a current, ſo ſwiftly do they glide 
e along and cut the waves, ruſhing violently through 
© the Propontis into the Euxine.“ I now return. 
The craggy ſhore now bends into the river Teiſe, 
and retreating forms a bay of near a mile in extent, 
which we call Robin Hood's bay, from that famous 


outlaw. John Major the Scot ©, who gives him the . 


character of a chief of banditti, and a very humane 
marauder, prædonum princeps & prædo mitiſſimus, 
ſays he lived in the reign of Richard II. Next ap- 
pears Dyxvs Sixvs, mentioned by Ptolomy, formed 
by a receſs of the ſhore on both ſides, on which 
ſtands the little village of Dune/ley ; and cloſe by it 
Whitby, Saxon Stneanej-heale, which Bede “ tranſ- 


lates Sinus Phari, Lighthouſe bay. I ſhall not diſpute 


this interpretation, though in our language it fo 
plainly ſignifies Healthy bay ; yet-I ſhould call it by 
that name did not the ſituation aſſigned it by the 
geographer before cited prevent me. Here are 
found ſtones reſembling ſnakes rolled up, the ſports 
of nature, which ſhe, as one obſerves, amuſes herſelf 
with creating when weary of producing realities and 
ſerious productions. You would think they had 
once been ſnakes covered over with a cruſt of ſtone. 


* See Journals, 144. 
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Report aſcribes them to the prayers of Hilda, as if 
changed by her, who in the early Saxon church op- 
poſed with all her might the tonſure of prieſts and 
the celebration of Eaſter according to the Roman 
ritual, when a ſynod was held about theſe matters, 
. D. 664 in her monaſtery, which ſhe built here, 
and of which ſhe was firſt abbeſs. To her ſanctity 
they alſo aſcribe it that the wild geeſe, which in 
winter reſort in flocks to the pools and rivers in the 
ſouth parts where the froft has not reached, in their 
paſſage over certain fields hereabouts ſuddenly drop 
down to the aſtoniſhment of all, which I ſhould not 
have mentioned had I not heard it from many credible 
perſons. Such as have not a ſuperſtitions credulity 
will aſcribe this to ſome hidden quality of the foil, 
and ſome ſetret antipathy thoſe geeſe have to it like 
that which wolves have to roots of ſquills. Every 
one muſt allow theſe ſecret likings and averſrons 
called ſympathies and antipathies are implanted by 
Nature in many things for their preſervation, Edel- 
fleda, daughter of king Oſwin, afterwards amply en- 
dowed this place, where alſo ſhe paid due honours to 
her father's memory. The ſtorm of Daniſh devaſta; 
tion utterly ruined it, and though Serlo Percy re- 
paired it, being made abbot here ſoon after the ar- 
rival of the Normans, it has now ſcarce the ſmalleſt 
trace of its antient dignity to ſhew, Near it on a 
ſteep hill between two higher hills on the ſea ſhore, 
was, as they ſay, a caſtle of Wada, a Saxon general, 
who, in the confuſion and anarchy of the Northum- 
brians, and the maſſacre of their princes, making an 
alliance with the murderers of king Ethered, fought 
a pitched battle with king Ardulph at Whalley in 
Lancaſhire, but with ſo bad ſacceſs that his army was 
routed, and himſelf obliged to fly: he afterwards 
ctoſed the ſcene by ſickneſs; and ied in the 
hill here between two ſolid ſtones near ſeven feet 
high, which, being 11 © feet aſunder, people do not 
ſcruple to afirm that he was of gigantic ſize. Neat 


this place a long while after Perer de Malolacu buile 


a caſtle, which, from irs beauty and elegance, he 
called in French Moult Grace, (as we read in the 
hiſtory of Meaux), but proving a grievous yoke to 
the neighbourhood, the common people who are 
arbiters of language, by change of one letter, called 
it Mouitzrave, by which name it is now generally 
known, though few are acquainted with the reaſon 
of the name. This Peter de Malo lacu, commonly 
called Mauley (to ſatisfy the curious in this particular), 


was a native of Poictou in France, and in the reign 


of Richard I. married the only daughter of Robert 
de Turnham, in right of whom he became poſ- 
ſeſſed of this rich inheritance, He was ſucceeded by 
ſeren lords Mauley of the name of Peter, who bore 
for their arms a bend S. in a field Or. but the 5th 
dying without iſſue the eſtate paſſed by his ſiſters 
between the knightly families of the Salvains and 
Bipots. | . 5 
Near this and other places on this ſhore is found 
black amber, or jet, the Gagates, as ſome think 
it, which was ranked by the antients among ſcarce 
ſtones and jewels. It is produced among the cliffs 
of the rocks, and before it is poliſhed is of a reddiſh 
ruſty colour, but afterwards becomes really, as 
it, ſhining black, Rhemnius 
Palemon s has theſe lines about it from Dionyſius : 


© 12, G. 


s A gramwarian of the age of Tiberius 
Hanov. 1604, 4to. 
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t nigro gemmeus, C. 24. 


r R 8. 
| - Prafulget nigro ſplendere Gagates. 
Hic lapis ardeſcens aaftro perfuſus aquarum, 


Aft oleo perdens flammas, mirabile viſu, 
Altritus rapit hic teneras ſeu ſuccina fronds, 


— — 
* 


Of black and ſhining colour jet 
In water dipt will flame with ſuddeti heat, 
But a ſtrange coldneſs dipt th oil receives, 
And rubb'd, like amber, gathers ſticks and leaves. 


And Marbodzus, in his poem on jewels ®: 


Naſcitur in Lycia lapis, & prope gemma Cagates. 
Sed genus eximium ferunda Britahnia mittit : 
Lucius & niger eſt, levis & læviſſinius idem. 
Vicinas paleas trahi} attritu tale fuctus, 

Ardet aqua lotus, reſtingnitur unctus olivo. 


jiet ſtone almoſt a gem the Lycians find, 
But fruitful Britain yields a better kind, 
Which black and ſhining; ſinooti and ever light; 
Will draw up ſtraws if rubb'd till hot and bright. 
It heats in water, and it cools in oil. 


To theſe add Solinus', whoſe words are, © Britain 


produces plenty of jet, which is an excellent ſtone, 


in colour of a ſhining black, in quality extremely 
* light. Its property is to rake fire by water, and to 
* be quenched by oil; its power to hold faſt what- 
ever it is applied to after being warmed by 
0 rubbing.” 

From Whitby the ſhore retires to the weſt near 


Cliveland, fo named as it ſhould feem from the hills Claw 


which we call ct: ridges of mountainous hills 
being interſperſed hereabouts, at whofe foot is a 
fruitful champain country. 

Sken-grave, a little village on the fea fide; carries 
on a conſiderable fiſhery, where it is ſaid about 70 
years ago a merman was caught, who lived ſeveral 
days on raw fiſh, but, watching an opportunity, 
made his eſcape into his own element again. When 
the wind is down, the ſea perfectly calm, and the 
water like a level plain, it is no uncommon thing to 
hear at a diſtance a kind of horrid groan, at which 
time the fiſhermen will not venture out, ſuppoſing, 
according to their ideas; that the ocean is a huge 
monſter, and on thofe occaſions expreſſes a violent 
craving to devour human bodies. Below Sken-grave 


is Kilton Caſtle, ſituate in a park formerly belonging Kite; 


to the antiem family of the Tenge, whoſe eſtate 
deſcended to the barons Lumley, Hilton, and Daubeney : 


and almoſt contiguous to this is Skelton, a caſtle of Situ 


the antient family of the barons Brus, defeended 
from Robert Brus, a Norman, who had two ſons, 
Adam lord of Stelton, and Robert lord of Anandale 
in Scotland, from whom the royal family of Scotland 
is derived. But Peter Brus, 5th lord of Skelton, 
died without iſſue, leaving his ſiſters his heirs; 
Agnes married to Walter de Falconberg, Lucia to 
Marmaduke de Thweng, from whom the lord 


Lumley is deſcended, Margaret to Robert de Roos, 


and Laderina to John de Belleu, men of high rank 
and character in thoſe days. The deſcendants of 
Walter de Falconberg were for a long time con- 
ſiderable; but their eſtates came at laſt by a female 
to William Nevil, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
valour, and was created earl of Kent by Edward IV. 


His daughters were married to J. Coigniers, N. Bed- 


bowing, and R. Strangeways, : 


ro gemmen Some ſuppoſe our pit coal a ſpccies of jet. 
or Claudius, Whoſe Ar; gremmatica is publiſhed among the Grammarizns, Bas. 1 $27. 8-0. 
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On the ſhore near Huntclif ſtand up ſome rocks, 
to which the ſeals as we call them, according to ſome 
by contraction from ſea veals or ſea calves, reſort in 
herds to ſleep and baſk. On the rock neareſt the 
ſhore one of them keeps watch like a ſentinel, and 
when any body comes by rolling down a ſtorie or 
itſelf into the water gives notice to the reſt to take 
care of themſelves by hurrying to ſea. They are 
moſt afraid of men, and when purſued by them at 
ebb tide often drive them away by throwing ſand 
and pebbles at them with their hind feet. They are 
leſs fearful of women, on which account thoſe who 
want to take them put on womens cloaths. On the 
ſame ſhore are found ſtones of a yellowiſh and red- 
diſh colour, and ſome incruſted with a coat of ſalt, 
which by the ſmell and taſte promiſe copperas, nitre; 
and ſulphur: alſo much of the braſs-coldured py- 
rites. 


Near here at Huntley Nabb, the ſhore, which is 


open for a conſiderable length, riſes with high craggs, 


and at their foot are ſcattered ſtones of various ſizes; 
formed ſo artificially by nature in a ſpherical ſhape 
that you would imagine them turned by art for cannon 
balls. On breaking them they find ſnakes rolled up 
in ſtone, but for the molt part wanting heads. 

Next one ſees Milton caſtle, antiently belonging to 
the Bulmers; and higher up at Dobbam the river 
Tees empries itſelf into the ſea after receiving many 


rivers into its ſtream, the laſt of all a nameleſs one near 


Zarum (famous for its market) which waters Stoke/ley 
a ſmall market town, which for a long time belonged to 
the illuſtrious family of Eure. Below this is Marton 
caſtle, once the property of the lords Meinill, and 
Harlſey of the Hothom family, and afterwards of 
Strangwaies, now falling to decay. 

The mouth of the Tees before - mentioned, formerly 
diſtruſted by mariners, is now found to be ſafe rid- 
ing, and to point out a ſafe approach light-houſes 
were erected on both ſides in my time. Four miles 
from this mouth on a high ſituation ſtands Giſburgh, 
now a ſmall town; to which while entire the fair 
and wealthy abbey founded by Robert de Brus lord 
of the place about A. D. 1119, was a great orna⸗ 
ment, and the common burial-place of the nobility 
of theſe parts, which produced Waiter de Hemitig- 
ford an hiſtorian of no mean abilities. This is cer- 
tainly an excellent ſpot, and for pleaſantneſs, agtee- 
able variety, and other adyantages of nature may vie 
with Puteoli to which it is far ſuperior in health- 
fulneſs. The rough fea air ſoftened by the inter- 
vening mountains renders the ſoil fruitful with a 
rich verdure intermixed with gay flowers the greateſt 
part of the year, and productive of plenty of mine- 
rals and a luminous party-coloured earth of various 
colours, particularly ocre and murrey, out of which 
they have begun to extract alum and copperas. The 


firſt diſcovery of this is owing a few years ago to 


that learned ſearcher into nature fir Thomas Cha- 
loner (to whoſe care his preſent. majeſty committed 
his ſon prince Henry the darling of Britain) who ob- 
ſerved the leaves of the trees to be of a paler green 
here than in other places, and that the oaks ſhot our 
their roots a great way horizontally and not to any 
great depth, and had much ſtrength but little ſap, 
and that the ſoil was clayey and of various colours 
as whitiſh, yellowiſh, and blue, never frozen, and 
ſhining in clear nights in the paths like glaſs, 


* Hiſtory of Canterbery, 
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over with verdure riſes not far from hence, diſtin: 
Suiſhable at a diſtance ds a ſea-mark and a prog- 
noſtic of weather to the neighbourhood ; for as often 
as the top is overſpread with clouds; tain generally 
follows. From a huge rock near the top iſſues 4 
ſpring good for ſore eyes: and from hence is a moſt 
agreeable proſpe& of the extended vallies, verdant 
hills, green meadows; fruitful cotn fields, rivers 
ſtored with fiſh, the fine harbour at Tees mouth, 
bold open ſhores without danger of the ſea breaking 
in; and the main ocean covered with ſhips. Below 
this is Kildale, a caſtle of the Percics earls of Nor- 
thuniberland, and more to the eaſt Danby, which 
alſo came from Brus by the Thwengs to the lords 
Latimer, from an heir of whom deſcend the lords 
Willoughby of Brock. But this Danby with other 
eſtates was ſold to the Neville}, of whom George 
Neville was by Henry VI. ſummoned to parliament 
among the barons by the title of lord Latimer, in 
whoſe heir this dignity continued to our time. Here 
is nothing further remarkable except that lord Mei- 
nil held ſome lands in this county of the arch- 


biſhops of Canterbury, and for which the Coigniers, 


Strangwaies, and others their deſcendants, are bound 
to do ſuit and ſervice to the archbiſhops“. 
whereas by his prerogative “ the king of England” 
(to uſe the ſtyle of the ſtatute of prerogative) © ſhall 
„ have ward of all their lands who held of him in 
chief by knights ſervice, whereof the tenants were 
te ſeized in demeſne as of fee on the day of their 
« death of whomſoever they held by ſuch ſervice 


provided they in antient time held any land of ths 


* crown till the heir come to lawful age,” theſe 
fiefs are howeyer excepted with others of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of Durham, 
&* fo that they ſhall have the ward of ſuch lands, 
e though they hold ſome other place of the king.“ 
Further in among Blackamore hills we find nothing 
remarkable but winding ſtreams and rapid brooks; 
which occupy the vallies themſelves; except Pickering, 
a conſiderable town belonging to the duchy of Lan- 


caſter, ſituate on a hill and defended by an old 


caſtle, on which many of the ſurrounding villages 
depend, whence the adjacent country is commonly 
called Pickering Lith, Pickering Liberty, and Picker- 
ing foreſt, which king Henry III. granted to his 
younger ſon Edmund earl of Lancaſter. In this tract 
on the Derwent is Afton, which gave name to the 
famous knightly family of Atton, deſcended from the 
lords Veſey, whoſe eſtate was divided by daughters 
berween Edward St. John, the Evers, and Coigniers, 
From Edward St. John a large portion of it came 
by a danghter to Henry Bromflet, who was ſummoned 
to parliament 27 H. VI. in the following form, which 
occurs in no other ſummons: © We will that you and 
« the heirs male of your body lawfully begotten be 
© barons Veſcy.” This title paſſed afterwards by a 
daughter to the Cliffords. On the other ſide four 


miles from Pickering near Dow a rapid little river 


ſtands under hills Kirkby Morefide, whence it has its 
name, no contemptible market town, formerly be- 
longing to the Eſtotevilles. 

Beyond this to the welt extends Rhidale, a ſpa- 
cious, pleaſant, and fruitful vale, adorned with 23 
pariſh churches and the river R hie running through 
the middle of it. This was according to William of 
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Newburgh* ** a dreary waſte” before Walter Eyyec 
gave it to the monks of Clugni, and founded a monal- 
tery for them. In this vale is Elme/ley, which if I 
am not greatly miſtaken Bede J calls Ulmetum, where 
Robert de Roß, ſurnamed Furſan, built a caſtle, near 
which the tiver Recall loſes itſelf under ground. 
Lower down on the river ſtands Ritan, the antient * 
eſtate of the antient family of the Percihuies com- 
monly called Percycs. Thenee the Rhie rolls with 
it the ſtreams of many brooks to the Derwent, which 
waters in this vale Malton, a market town famous for 
corn, horſes, fiſh, and inſtruments of hufbandry, 
where are to be ſeen tlie foundations of an old caſtle, 
which I am told belonged formerly to the Vefcies 
very conſidetable lords in thefe parts. They derive 
their deſcent (as appears from records) from William 
Tyſon, who was lord of Malton and Alnwic in Nor- 
thumberland, and flain in the battle of Haſtings 
againſt the Normans. His only daughter was mar- 
tied to Ivo de Veſcy a Norman, who left an only 
daughter Beatrix married to Euſtace ſon of John 
with one eye, who founded religious houſes at Mal- 
ton and Matton in the reign of Stephen. His 2d 
wife was lady of Watton, daughter of William con- 
{table of Cheſter. William ſon of Euſtace by Bea- 
trix being cut out his mother's womb, aſſumed the 
name of Veſcy, and alſo their arms, a croſs Arg. in 
a field G. Ile had by Beatrix, daughter of Robert 
Eſtotevill of Knarefburgh, two ſons, Euſtace de Veſcy, 
who married Margaret daughter of Wilkam king of 
Scotland, and Warine de Veſey lord of Knapton *. 
Euſtace was father of William, who had John, who 
died without iſſue, and William, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in Ireland, and changed the family arms to a 
field O with a croſs 8. But William upon the death 
of his lawful ſon John in the Welſh wars granted to 
king Edward certain lands in Ireland, that his 
natural ſon William ſurnamed de Kildare, might- 
enjoy his eſtate f, and appointed Anthony Bec, 
biſhop of Durham, truſtee for his- ſon. But the 
biſhop broke his truſt in regard to Alnwic, Eltham 
in Kent, and other lands, which he is ſaid to have. 
converted to his own uſe. This natural fon was 
Alain in the battle of Sterling in Scotland, and the 
title at length reverted to the family of Atton, Wa- 
rine Veſcy's only daughter Margaret being married 
to Gilbert de Atton. But of theſe more than enough, 
having already (ſpoken of them. 

Near this vale is Newburgh, to which we owe 
William of Newburgh, an able and diligent writer 
of our hiſtory, now the ſeat of the famous family of 
Bellafyſe originally from the biſhopric of Durham. 
Here and at Bellaland commonly called Biland, were 
two very famous monaſteries built and endowed by 
Roger Mowbray. This family of Mowbray was as 
powerful, conſiderable, and wealthy zs any, and 
poſſeſſed of the very large eſtates and the caſtles of 
Slingeſby, Threſk, and others in theſe parts. I will 
gratify my reader's curioſity with a ſhort account of 
them. Roger de Mowbray earl of Northumberland 
and R. de Grandebeofe (otherwiſe called Frontdebegfe) 
being deprived of all their eſtates for treaſon, king 
Henry I. beſtowed the greateſt part of them on Ni- 
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manded that his ſon Roger ſhould aſſume the name 


where. His Z/mere, 


gel de Albency, who was of the ſame. family withahe", 
Albeneys earls of Arundel, a perſon of bigh rank 
among the Normans, being bow bearer to Williane 
zufus. This grant above-mentioned was ſo conſi- 
derable that he held by it 140 knights fees in Eng- 
land and 120 in Normandy ft. The king alſo com- 


— 


of Mowbray, from whom are deſcended the Au- 
brays, earls of Nottingham and dukes of Norſolk. 
To theſe Mowbrays formerly belonged alſo the neigh- 
bouring caſtle of Gilling, now the property of that 
antient and famous family, which from their fair 
hair took the name of Fairfax, fax ſignifying among 
the Saxons locks or a head of hair, whence they 
called a comet or hairy ſtar faxed farre, and the penvey 
place before treated of Haly fax irom holy hair. - J<eppe, 

Below to the ſouth lies the ore of Ga/tres, in ſome 
places ſhaded with trees, in others ſwampy; at pre- 
ſent famous for the horſe races, in which the horſe 
that wins the prize is intitled to a little gold bell; 
It is ſcarce credible what a concourſe of people 
flock to theſe races from all parts, and what great 
bettiggs there are upon the horſes. In this foreſt 
is ſeen Creac which Egfrid king of Northumberland 
A. D. 684*, gave with a circuit of three miles to St. 
Cuthbert, by whom it came to the church of Dur- 
ham: Scarce four miles from hence is Sherry hut ton, 
a moſt elegant caſtle built by Bertram de Boulmer, and 
repaired by Ralph Nævil firſt earl of Weſtmorland, plea» 
ſantly ſituate among woods, near which is Hinderſtell 
caſtle, built by the barons Grey/tocke, and called by 
ſome from the number of ſprings Hundred. ſtell. 

Behind the mountains to the weſt where the coun- 
try opens into champain and pleaſanter ground lies 
the httle tract called Auer tan ſbire, commonly North 
Aerion, a ſmall tract watered by the little river Wiſe, 
and taking its name from the town of North Alverton 
antiently Calgeprun, which is nothing more than 
one long ſtreet, but moſt reforted to of any I have 
yet ſeen for its cattle fair on St. Bartholomew's day. 
William Rufus gave this place with the adjacent 
country to the church of Durham, to the biſhops 
whereof it has great obligations. For William Co- 
min, who poſſeſſed himſelf of that ſee by force, built 
a caſtle here, and left it to his nephew, which is now 
almoſt gone ; and ſucceeding biſhops granted it ſe- 
veral privileges. In the regiſter of Durham $ we 
have this paſſage: Hugh Pudſey biſhop of Dur- 
ham fortified the town, having obtained the king's 
leave to reſerve intire this caſtle only of all the 
* ſpurious” ones then ordered to be demoliſhed all 
* over the kingdom: but the king afterwards com- 
* manded this to be deſtroyed and levelled with the 
„ground.“ Near it was fought, 1137, the battle 
commonly called the battle of the Standard, in which 
David, king of Scotland, who had deſolated this country 
with unheard-of cruelty, was defeated with great 
ſlaughter: ſo that the Engliſh themſelves thought their 
revenge complete: as biſhop Ralph had in ſome ſort 
forerold in his exhortation to them before the fight, 
* that a multitude without diſcipline was an incum- 
brance to itſelf, unable to hurt whenhthey conquer or to 
fly when defeated. It was called the battle of the 
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Standard from the Engliſh receiving the firſt onſet 
of the Scots in a body round a banner or ftandard, 
and afterwards routing them. This Standard was, as 
I find it delineated in antient is, a huge catriage 
mounted on wheels, wherein was fixed a prodigious 
high maſt having a croſs on its top, and below the 
croſs a banner diſplayed. It was the ſignal of a 
grand expedition, and eſteemed a kind of ſacred 
alrar, being evidently equivaient to the Carrocio of 
the ltalians, which was never allowed to be brought 
into the field but in caſes of the higheſt conſe- 
quence. 

la this little tract is likewiſe Three, commonly 
called Thruſt, remarkable for having had formerly 
a very ſtrong caſtle where Roger Mocobray ſet up 
the ſtandard of revolt and called in the king of 
Scots to ravage his country, when Henry II. impru- 
dently as it were dug his own grave by creating his 
ſon king with equal power. But this rebellion was 
extinguiſh:d with blood, and this caſtle afterwards 
uttetly ruined, ſo that I ſaw nothing bat its carth- 
works. Another fire of rebellion broke out here in 
the reign of Henry VII. for the furious mob not 
brooking a ſmall tax laid on them by parliament, 
drove away the collectors, and preſently after, as ſue- 
ceſsful raſhneſs knows no bounds, fell upon Henry 
Percy, earl of Northumberland, lieutenant of the 
county, and flew him here, and under the command 
of John Egremond took up arms againſt their coun- 
try and ſovereign: but a few days after ſuffered the 
ſevere and juſt puniſhment due to their crimes againſt 
the ſtate. In this neighbourhood are Soureby and Brak- 
enbak belonging to the antient and famous family of 
Laſcelles : and more to the ſouth Sezay, firſt the pro- 
perty of the Darells, afterwards of the Datoneys, who 
have long enjoyed the honor of Knighthood. 

After William Mallet and one or two of the Efto- 
tevilles of Norman exttaQtion who are ſaid to have 
been hereditary viſcoupts, the firſt and only earl of 
Yorkſhire was Otho ſoy of Henry the Lion duke of 
Bavaria and Saxony by Maud daughter of Henry II. 
king of England, afterwards proclaimed emperor by 
the name of Otho IV. F his brother William 
another ſon of Maud ſpring the dukes of Brunſwic 
and Lunenburg in Germany, who proof of their 
relation to the kings of England bear the ſame. arms 
as our firſt kings of the Norman race, viz. two 
leopards or lions O. in a field G. Long after th“. 
Richard II. created Edmund de Langley 5th fon of 
king Edward III. duke of York, who by the 24 
daughter of Peter king of Caſtile and Leon had two 
ſons : Edward the eldeſt in his father's life-time was 
firſt earl of Cambridge, afterwards duke of Albe— 
marle, and laſtly duke of York, who fell bravely in 
the battle of Agincourt in France, leaving no iſſue. 
Richard the ſecond fon was earl of Cambridge, and 
married Anne filter of Edmund Mortimer earl of 
March, whoſe grandmother was alſo an only daughter 
and heireſs of Lionel duke of Clarence, He attempr- 
ing to raiſe Edmund his wife's brother to d clown was 
oon taken and beheaded on a charge of taking mo- 


ney from France to deſtroy king Henry V. His 


ſon Richard 16 years after by the great but im- 
prudert favour of Henry VI. was completely re- 


* Parl, 10 Hen. VI, 
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ſtored as“ ſon of Richard, brother of Edward duke 
© of York, and couſin to Edmund earl of March *." 
Being now duke of York, earl of March and Ulſter, 
lord of Wrzmore, Clare, Trim, and Conaught, he 
aſpired for ſome time to nothing leſs than the crown, 
firſt by ſecret malpractices, complaints of maladmi- 
niftration ſpreading ſedmious reports and libels, 
ſorming ſecret alliances, and even raiſing diſtur- 
bances and wars; and at laſt publicly in parliament # 
claimed his right againſt Henry VI. as being ſon of 


Anne Mortimer fiſter and heir of Edmund earl orf 


March, lineally deſcended from Philippa daughter 
and ſole heireſs of Lionel duke of Clarence zd ſon 
of king Edward III. and therefore to be preferred in 
right of ſucceſſion before the children of John of 
Gaunt who was 4th ſon of Edward Ill. He was 
anſwered that the nobles of the realm and the duke 
himſelf had ſworn allegiance to the King, that the 
crown was given and confirmed to Henry IV, and 
his heirs by authority of parliament, that the duke 
himſelf, who derived his claim from the duke of Cla- 
rence, had never aſſumed the arms of the ſaid duke, 
and that Henry IV. held the crown in right of ſuc» 
ceſhon from Henry III. But all this he eaſily evaded, 
alledging that the oath to the king being framed by 
human authority, was not binding, as contrary to 
truth and juſtice, which are of divine authority ; that 
the authority of parliament was not neceſſary to con- 
fer the crown on the houſe of Lancaſter, nor could 
they themſelves intend ſo if they went upon any 
footing of right; that he had purpoſely declined 
taking the arms of the duke of Clarence, to which 
he had a right, as well as claiming the cron till 
then; and that as to the right derived from Hen- 
ry III. it was a ridiculous invention to cover over 
injuſtice, which every one mult ſee through. Though 
theſe claims urged by the duke of York were allowed 
to be perfectly well founded, yet by prudent ma- 
nagement to prevent miſchief, it was ſettled that 
Henry VI. ſhould hold and enjoy the crown during 
his life, and Richard duke of York be appointed his 
heir and ſucceſſor, with this proviſo, that neither 
ſhould attempt anything to the other's prejudice. Am- 


bition, however, hurried on the duke to ſuch lengths, 


that while he was preparing to anticipate his prol- 
pects, he ſtirred up that deſtructive war between the 
houſes of Lancaſter and York, diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſymbols of the white and red roſes, in which he 
himſelf afterwards fell at Wakefield. Henry VI. was 
four times taken priſoner, and art laſt loſt both his 
crown and life. Edward ear} of March, fon of 
Richard, obtained the crown, and though deprived 
of it recovered it again (ſo much does inconſtant 
ſportive Fortune amuſe herſelf in exalting and pulling 
down mankind) many princes of the blood royal and 
conſiderable nobility were cut off, the hereditary 
and rich provinces of the kings of England in France 
loſt, Ireland neglected and ſuffered to run riot, the 
wealth of the kingdom utterly exhauſted, and the 
unhappy people involved in every Kind of calamity, 
Edward being ſettled on the throne, and the 4th of 
our kings of that name, conferred the title of duke 
of York on his 2d ſon Richard, who was taken off with 
the king his brother in their tender years by the 
tyrant Richard their uncle. Henry VII. gaye it 10 


t Rot. Parl. 39 Hen. VI. 
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his younger ſon, afterwards king of England, by the 
name of Henry VIII. The late king James created 
his 2d ſon Charles (whom he had before made 
in Scotland duke of Albany, marquis of Ormond, 
earl of Roſs, and baron of Ardmanoch) duke of 
York, to uſe the words of the inveſtiture, by gird- 
ing on a ſword, putting a cap and circle of gold 


. 


6 on his head, and a rod of gold in his hand,” having 
the day before duly elected him and eleven of the 
principal nobility knights of the Bath. | 


In this county are 459 pariſhes, to which are ſub- 
ject ſeveral chapels equal to large pariſhes by the 
number of their inhabitants. | 


RICHMOND 


* 


Tr part of this. county, which looks 
towards the north-weſt and is of great extent, 


is called Richmond or Richmount ſhire, from the caltle, 


built there by Alan earl of Bretagne, to whom the 
Norman conquetor gave this tract, before the pro- 
perty of Edwin the Saxon, by this conciſe deed, 1 
4% William, ſurnamed the Baſtard, king of England, 
« do give and grant to you my nephew Alan earl 
« of Bretagne, and yout heirs for efer, all the vil- 
& Jages and lands which lately belonged to earl Ead- 
« win in Eboraſhire, with the knights' fees and other 
« liberties and cuſtoms as freely and honourably as 
ce the ſaid earl Eadwin held them. Given at the ſiege 
before the city of York.” 

Almoſt the whole country fiſes in craggy rocks 
and ridges of hills, among which are graſſy vales, 
and the bottoms and dales are tolerably fertile. The 
hills themſelves yield plenty of lead, coal, and cop- 
per. For, in a charter of Edward IV. we find 


mentioned a copper mine near the towu of Rich- | 


mond. But avarice, which would urge mankind to 
earry their reſearches even to hell itſelf, has made no 
great progreſs in theſe mountains, diſcouraged per- 
baps by the difficulty of carriage, 

As to the ſtones reſembling ſea ſhells and other 
marine productions found on the tops of the hills as 
well as in other places, if they are not Lufus Naturz, 
I ſhould ſuppoſe them certain evidences of the uni- 
rerſal deluge under Noah, agreeable to the opinion 
of Oroſius, a Chriſtian hiſtorian, who thus exprefles 
himſelf * : ** When the ſea, under Noah, covered the 


„whole earth, and the deluge overſpread the whole 


globe, all was air and ſea, We have it on the autho- 
* rity of writers of undoubted veracity, thatall mankind 


«< was deſtroyed except the few preſerved in the Ark 


« in reward of their faith to repeople the world. 
« Thefe facts are confirmed even by thoſe who with- 
« out knowing the tranfactions of paſt times, or even 
« the author of time itſelf, have yet been led to con- 
e jecture it by the evidence and appearances of {tones 
* which we find in hills remote from the ſea full of 
« ſhells and oyſtety, and frequently hollowed by 
water.“ 3 
On the fide of the country next to Lancaſhire is 
ſuch a dreary waſte and horrid ſilent wilderneſs among 
the mountains, that certain littte rivulets that creep 
here are called by the neighbourhood Hell becks, 
q.d. rivers or ſtreams of hell, and eſpecially that at 
the head of Ure, which runs under a bridge of a 


fingle rock in ſo deep a channel as to ſtrike be- 


bolders with horror. In this part the goats, deer, 
2nd {lags, of extraordinary ſize, with branching horns, 
find a fecure retreat, 

The river Ure, ſo often mentioned, riſes here from 
the wellern mountains, and paſſing firſt through the 
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middle of Went/dale, a valley cotered with flocksy 
and in parts rich in lead, while yet a ſmall ſtream 
near its ſource is increaſed from the ſouth by the little 
river Baint, which rolls with great noife out of Semar 
pool: At their confluence where are a few huts 
calted from the firſt bridge over the Ure Baintbrig 


was formerly a Roman garriſon, of which traces ſtil} 


remain. For on a hill now called Burgh, from the 
burgh, are foundations of an old fortification, in- 
cloſing near fire acres, and below it to the eaſt many 
traces of houſes. Here among many other proofs 
of Roman amiquity | lately ſaw this fragment of an 
antient inſcription, in a fair character, with a winged 
Victory ſupporting it: 
IP. CAES: L. SEPTIMIO 

PIO PERTINACI AVG V. 

IMP. CAESARI. M. AVRELIO A. 

PIO, FELICI AVG VSTO. 


. TS x «£1, 
CCS TU ST «SECS CSS 
BRACCHIO CAEMENTICIVM . . 
'VI NERVIORYM SVB CVRA LA 
SENECION AMPLI1SSIMI ;., 
OPERI L. VI SPIVS PRAE...:; 


- + « « « LEGO ,..:. 


From this we may infer that this fortifadion at 


Burgh was antiently called Bxaccniva, which be- 


ing at firſt of earth was at this time built of ſtone, 
and the 6th cohort of the Nervii ſtationed there, 
which ſeems to have had its ſummer quarters on an ad- 
joining high fortified hill, now called Etbel-bury b. 
Not long ago was dug up a ſtatye of the emperor 
Commodus, who as we learn from Lampridins * was 
ſtyled by his flatterers Britannicus, at the very time 
that the Britans deſigned to fer up an emperor againſt 
him. This ſtatue ſeems to have been erected when 
this extravagant conceited prince was come to that 
height of madaefs as to order himfelf to-be called 
the Roman Hercules and ſon of Jupiter. It is ha- 


bited like Hercules holding à club in the right 


hand; and under it was, as I am informed, this mu- 
tated imperfect infcription, which Had been ill tos 
pied and loſt before ł came there: .* 
2 * * ® © o 0, CAESARI AVGVSTO 
MARCI AVRELI FIEIO | 
„„ 
SEN IONIS AMPLISSIMI 
VENTS PLVS, 


Je was at Nappe, a hooſe with towers; the chief re. 


fidence of the Medcalfes; which are reckoned at chis Thenumerous 


time the moſt numerous family in all England. 1 
have heard that fir. Chriſtopher Medcalfe, the firſt 


of this family, was attended by 300 perſons of the 
fame family, and in the ſame livery, on horſeback, 


when as ſheriff of the county he met the judges and 


ö q Auel bury, q. d. the noble bury.” 
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conducted them to York. The Ure runs ſwiftly from 
hence, abounding with cray fiſh ever ſince C. Med- 
calfe in our time brought that kind of fiſh hither 
from the ſouth of England*, and throwing itfelf 
with violence between two rocks, at a place thence 
called Att-Scarre, rolls along not far from Bolton, the 
antient ſeat of the lords Scrope, with a magnificent 
caſtle, built at great expence by Richard lord Le 
Scrope, chancellor of England under Richard II. 
And now turning eaſtward it comes to the town of 
Midelham, the honour of which as I find in a pedi- 
gree of the Nevilles, Alan, earl of Richmond, con- 
ferred on his younger brother Rinebald*, with all 
the lands which, before their coming hither, be- 
longed to Gilpatric the Dane. His fon Radulph's 
ſon called Robert Fitz Ralph, had like wiſe all Wentſ⸗ 
dale given him by Conan earl of Richmond and Bri- 
tanny, and built a very ſtrong caſtle at Midelham. 
His fon Radulphus founded a ſmall houſe for canons 
at Coverham, how called by contraction Corham in 
Coverdale, and his ſon Radulphus had a daughter Mary, 
who marrying Robert lord Nevill, carried this fine 
eſtate as a dower into that family. This Robert 
Nevill after having had a numerous offspring by his 
wiſe, being caught in adultery and not known, was 
caſtrated by the, huſband of the adultreſs, and ſoon 
after died of the wound. 142 | 
The Ure after a courſe of a few miles comes ficſt 
to Jervis or Jorvaulx abbey, now ruined ; then to 
Man. Maſbam, which belongs to the Scropes of Maſham, 
who, as they ſpring from the Scropes of Bolton, 
were afterwards incorporated with them by marri- 
age. On the other ſide of the river, but more in- 
land, ſtands Snath, the chief ſeat of the lords Lati- 
mer, who derive their illuſtrious deſcent from George 
Nevill, younger ſon of Ralph Nevill firſt earl of 
Weſtmoreland, who received this honourable title. 
from king Henry VI. upon failure of the older fa- 
mily of Latimer in a female, and have flouriſhed to 
the preſent time in a continued ſucceſſion, Upon 
failure of iſſne male of the laſt lord this noble eſtate 
was divided among his daughters, who were married 
into the familes of Percy, Cecil, Danvers, and Corn- 
 twallis, The Ure paſſes by no other places of note 
in theſe parts, except Tanfeld, formerly the reſidence 
of the Gernegans, knights, from whom it came to the 
Marmions, the laſt of whom left an heireſs Ami- 
cia®, zd wife of John lord Grey of Rotherfeld, 
whoſe two children took the name of Marmion, and 


Bolton, 


Mili bam. 
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Snath, 


Tanfitd, 


ſucceeded their mother, and one of them left an only 
to Henry 


daughter and heireſs, Elizabeth, married 
Fitz, Hugh, an illuſtrious baron, | 


Sale t. ſacred. ET | s a 
a great body of water, and taking its name, accord- 


ing to Thomas Spott, from its rapidity. Ir runs eaſt 


from the weſtern mountains, ſcarce” five miles above 
the head of Ure, and was accounted ſacred by the 
antient Saxons, above ten thouſand perſons be- 
ſides women and children having received baptiſm 
in it in one day from Paulinus archbiſhop of York, 


on the firſt converſion of the Saxons to Chriſtia- 


nity. This river flows down through an exteniſive 
| 5 
© or as ſome write it Ribald. 


d Ear! Hunwald, with whom he took re 


4 Loc. cit. Catwrafone, Lexpihe. Anton, Catarracto. 
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extent of ruinous walls, which had barons of its own 


The Ure now. receives the Swale falling into it with 


l : : 9 Ing. 6 Hen. VI. 

He might have had them nearer: the rivers Kent, Louther, &c. in Weſtmoreland, being flocked with them. G. 
| i Eo | See genealogia com. Richm. in Lel. It. VIII. 67, 
x Hiſt, Ecc, III. 14. Ingetlingum, Ongerlingum. Henr. Hunt, III. P+ 190. in Gellingum. 

uge from the violence of Oſwic, 
| \ Kalrapaxlonoy, Ptol, 
* Bede's words, II. 14. are juxta vicum Catarractam, be Lerzeneht zune, Camden tranſpoſes the words to vicum juxta Catarractam. 
1 * Burgh balis, above the bridge, Caterickfvart, below. MS, n. G. Nee 


valley, called from it Swaledale, covered with ver- 
dure, but bare of wood, firſt by Marricte, where 
was an abbey, founded by the Aſtes of great note 
there, and At abounding with lead. It next 
waſhes Richmond, the chief town of the ſhire, in- 
cloſed within a ſmall compaſs of walls, but having 
long populous ſuburbs at its three gates. It was 
built by Alan, firſt earl, who thought himſelf not 
ſafe enough in the neighbouring town or manor of 
Gilling, againſt the attacks of the Engliſh and Danes, 
whom the Normans had ſtripped of their property . 
He gave it this name as, much. as to ſay Rich 
Mount, and fortified it with walls and a very ſtrong 
caſtle, ſtanding 'on a rock overhanging the Swale 
which rather rolls than flows among the ſtones with 
great noiſe, The town of Gilling beforementioned, 
or as Bede calls it Gethling s, was rather ſacred than 
ſtrong, ever ſince Oſwi, king of Northumberland, 
was there baſely murdered by his hoſt h, to atone for 
which fact a monaſtery was erected, and held in 
higheſt reverence by our anceſtors. More to the 
north Ravenſwath caſtle rears its head with a large 


| Saledal, 
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Maſt, 
Ricl mid, 


named Fitz Hugh, of old Saxon deſcent, lords of the 
place before the Norman conqueſt, and famous to 
the time of Henry VII. for their great eſtates ac- 
quired by marriage with heireſſes of the illuſtrious 
families of Furneaux and Marmion, which at laſt came 
by females to the Fienes lords Dacre of the ſouth 
and to the Parrs. F 5 

Three miles below Richmond the Swale runs by 
that antient city which Ptolemy and Antoninus call 
CATVRACTONIVM and CATARRACTON, but Bede i 
Catarracton, and in another place the town by the 
Cataract &, from whence I conclude it had its name 
from the Cataracts, there being one in its neigh- 
bourhood though nearer Richmond, where the Swale, 
as I obſerved, before, rather ruſhes than runs with 
a broken ſtream over oppoſing rocks and craggs. 
And indeed why ſhould: the laſt of theſe authors call 
it the town by the Cataract, if there was not a fall 
of the river there? It appears from Ptolemy to 
have been the molt conſiderable town in thoſe parts, 
ſince an aſtronomical obſervation was made there. 
For in his Magna Conſtructio B. II. c. 6. he draws 
the 24th parallel of latitude through CararaQonium 
in Britain, and makes it 57“ diſtant from the equator: 
but in his Geography he defines the longeſt day to 
conſiſt of 18 equinoRial hours, ſo that according to 
his calculation it is 58% * | 

But at preſent, as the poet ſays), 


Cartviac 
TONLYM | 


Magnum nil niſi nomen habet. 
It has nothing great but its name. 


This place is now a very ſmall village, called Ca- 
tarricke and Catarricł- bridge, but remarkable for its 
ſituation on the Roman military way, which here 
croſles the river, and for heaps of rubbiſh ſcattered 
about which bear ſome face of antiquity, eſpecially 
at Retterickſwart and Burgbale, at ſome diſtance 
from the bridge and more to the eaſt by the river, 
where | ſaw a conſiderable work with four bulwarks 
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thrown up to a great height at vaſt expence of la- 
bour. We have no certain accounts what it ſuf- 
fered formerly from the Pitts and Scots when they 
ravaged the cities of Britain with fire and ſword. It 


ſeems however to have flouriſhed on the eſtabliſh- 


ment of the Saxon government (notwithſtanding 


Bede always calls it a village) till in the year 769 it | 


was burnt by Eanred or Beanred, a tyrant, who 
ſhook the throne of Northumberland. But he ſoon 
after periſhed miſerably in the flames, and Catarac- 
tonium roſe out of its aſhes. For 77 years after king 
Ethelred here celebrated his nuptials with the 
daughter of Offa king of Mercia. It did not how- 
ever continue long in a flouriſhing ſtate, being ut- 
terly ruined in the ſubſequent Daniſh devaſtations. 
The Swale continues its courſe for a long way 
hence, not without interruption to a little diſtance 
from Hornby, a caſtle of the family of St. Quintin, 
which came afterwards to the Cœigners, paſſing by 
only verdant meads and country villages, except Bed- 
all on another ſmall ſtream which falls into it, which 
in Edward It's time had its baron Brian Fitz Alan, 


%of conſiderable family, being deſcended from the 


dukes of Britanny and earls of Richmond ®, but on 
failure of heirs male it fell by daughters to the Sta 
pletons and Greys of Rotherfeld, 

The Swale now quitting Richmondſhire approaches 
the Ure, where it viſits Topciiff, the principal ſeat 
of the Percies, called Taven-chprp® by Marianus, 
who adds, that the nobles of Northumberland 
here took an oath of allegiance to Eldred the 
Weſt Saxon, brother of Edmund A. D. 949. 
At the very conflux of theſe rivers is Mitton, a little 
village, bur remarkable for a great ſlaughter. For 
in the year 1319, when England was nearly depopu- 
lated by the plague, the Scots carrying their rava- 


ges thus far, eaſily routed a conſiderable body of 


our prieſts and peaſants, collected and led into the 
field by the archbiſhop of York. 

But to return. | 

From Cataractonium the military way divides into 
two branches, the northernmoſt leading by Cald- 
well and Aldburgh, which laſt in our language ſig- 
nifies Old town, What was its antient name I cannot 
eaſily gueſs: it ſeems by its ruins to have been a 
large city, and near it is to be ſeen a ditch running 
through the little village of Szanwig, for almoſt eight 
miles between the Tees and Swale. In its. courſe 
towards the north-weſt it paſſes by Bowes, now a 
little village, written alſo Bough, 12 miles off, where 
in former ages the earls of Richmond had their caſ- 


tle, a toll called Thorowgh-tell, and a gallows. The 


diſtance and the fituation on a military way diſtin- 
guiſhable here by a bold ridge cafily evince that 
this was the LAVATRXR and LEVAT RX of Antoni- 
nus's Itinerary... A further proof of its antiquity we 
have in an antient ſtone in the church, where it 
lately ſerved for an altar, with this inſcription in 
honour of the emperor Hadrian: 


IMP. CAESARI DIVI TRAIANI PARTHICI 


Max. filio 
DIVI NERVAE NEPOTI TRAIANO Hadria 
NO AVG. PONT. MA XM. — 


m From the earls of Britain and Richmond, H. 


Simeon Dunelm. calls it Taddeneſchyf, p. 156. Leland Coll. I. 353. 
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Alſo this fragment dug up in the ſame place: 


"EFF EL SECRET IHR 


NG. 1.048 
FRONTINVS 
COH. I. THRAC. 


JJ * 


In the reign of Severus when Virius Lupus was 
licutenant and proprætor in Britain, the firſt Cohort 
of Thracians was ſtationed here, for whole uſe this 
officer repaired a bath, as appears by the following 
inſcription removed from hence to Conningten to the 
houle of the renowned and learned fir Robert Cot- 
ton knigut: 


DAE. .. FORTVNAE 
VIRIVS LVPVS 
LEG. AVG. PR. PR. 
BALINIEVM VI 
IGNIS EXVST 

VM. COM I. THR 
ACVM REST 
ITVIT. CVRANTE 
VAL. FRON 
TONE PRAEF... 
EQ. ALAE VETTO 


I muſt here corre& the miſtake of thoſe who from 
a falſe copy of this inſcription giving BALINGIVM 
inſtead of BALINEVM, ſuppoſed the name of the 
place to have been BALINGIVM. But whoever 


- cloſely examines the ſtone will find BALINEVM 


Plainly on it, which the learned obſerve was uſed 
by the antients for BALNE VM, it being well known 
that baths were uſed as much by the ſoldiery as 
other people, both for cleanlineſs and health, they 
being accuſtomed in that age to bathe every day 


before they eat, and public as well as private baths 


were eſtabliſhed every where with ſo much extrava- 
gance, that a perſon © would think himſelf poor and 
cc mean, -unleſs the walls of his bath glittered with 
te large circular pannels of pretious ſtones 4.“ In 
theſe both ſexes bathed promiſcuoully, though both 
the laws of the emperors and the decrees of councils 
repeatedly and expreſsly forbid it. 


Towards the decline of the Roman empire the 


Numerus Exploratorum with their præfect under the 


Dux Britanniæ was ſtationed here, as appears by the 
Notitia, where it is called LAVATRES. As theſe 
kind of baths were called in Latin Lavacra, ſome 
critic may preſume this place had the name of LA- 
VACRA inſtead of LAVATRA : but I had rather 
derive it from the river that runs by, which I under- 
ſtand is named Laver. Its, modern name of Bowes 
I take to be derived from the report which prevails 
among the people hereabouts, that the old town was 
deſtroyed by fire. The Welſh to this day call any- 
thing burnt Boeth, and hence the ſuburb of Cheſter 
beyond the river Dee, which the Engliſh name 
Hanbridge, the Welſh from its having been burnt 


oting this in MS. ſays, in the margin was written,“ Tadde« 


u 
00 y tune erat regia villa, quæ nunc vocatur Romanè Pontefrac, Anglicè Kirkely., 


5 Ingulphus, who bad better opportunities for in tor mation ſays, it was at York that chancellor Turketyl received their ſubmiſſions, 


but I cannot find it in his account of Turketyl's life. 
P to whom he 
the bath, 


reſtored, G. But the truth is, Lupus only dedicated the altar to Fortune; the cobort of Thracians under Fronto repaired 


1 Seneca, Ep. 86, See before at Hope in Flintſhire, Vol, II. p. 589. 


4 Vol. III. 


in 
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3 
iti an inroad of their countrymen called Treboth of 
town. | 
los hs that mountainous waſte tract always 
expoſed to wind or rain, which from its being 
rough and ſtoney is called in our language Stanemore, 
all the country around being a delart except one inn 
to entertain travellers in the very middle of this ſtoney 
waſte, and near it a fragment of a croſs which we 
call Rerecroſſe, and the Scots Reicreſi, or the king's 
croſs, Hector Boetius, the Scottiſn hiſtorian, ſays it 
was ſet here as a boundary between England and Scot- 
land, when William I. gave up Cumberland to the 
Scots to hold of him in fee on condition they ſhould 
not attempt any thing to the prejudice of the crown 
of England a. A little lower on the military way was 
a ſmall ſquare Roman camp, called now Maidencaſtle, 
whence the borderers told me the Roman road ran 

over tough ground to Caer Vorran, ; 

The earls of Richmond were many according to 
the pleaſure of our kings; and ſeveral families bore 
that title. I will, however, recite them in their 
order as exactly and clearly as I can. Alan the 
Red, earl of Britanny *; Alan the Black*, to whom 
Wilham the Conqueror gave this tract; Stephen carl 
of Britanny, his brother*; Alan, eatl of Britanny, ſon 
of Stephen ; Conan*, earl of Britanny, his ſon, 
who, by the aſſiſtance of Henry II. king of England, 
recovered Britanny from his father-in-law viſcount 
Porhoet ; Jeoffrey Plantagenet, ſon of Henry II. 
king of England, who firſt married Conſtance, only 
daughter of Conan; Arthur his ſon, whom they ſay 
king John made away. Certain it is that the French 
ſummoned John to his trial on this account as duke 
of Normandy, and condemned him unheard without 
confeſſion or conviction, and adjudged him to have 
forfeited Normandy and his hereditary dominions in 
France. But, upon his publicly promiſing to take 
his trial at Paris for the death of Arthur, who had 
taken the oath of allegiance to him, he flew off from 
his word, which occaſioned a rebellion, and his being 
made priſoner in battle. A queſtion aroſe at this 
time whether the peers of France could try a 
crowned head and ſovereign prince, and conſequent- 
ly their ſuperior, © the greater rank as it were ab- 
ſorbing the leſſer,” and the king of England and 
duke of Normandy being now one and the ſame per- 
ſon. 
following earls of Richmond: Guido viſcount de 
Thouars, who was the ſecond * huſband of Conſtance 
before-mentioned ; Ranulph III. earl of Cheſter, who 
was her 3d huſband; Peter de Dreux, of the blood 


royal of France, who married Alice, only daughter 


of Conſtance by Guido de Thouars; Peter of Savoy, 
uncle to Eleanor, wife of king Henry III. who, 
4 Hiſt. Lib. XII. p. 267. Edit Aſcens. 
* Brother to Alan the Red, to whom 


Re . Richm. Ib. " 
8 He died 1104. Ib. 47. 


* Dugd. 48. and Gale ad Reg, Richm, 


But to return. After Arthur ſucceeded the 
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dreading the reſentmetit of the lords and commons of 
England againſt foreigners, voluntarily reſigned this 
title; John“ earl, of Britanny, ſon of Peter de 
Dreux ; John firſt duke of Britanny b, who mar. ied 
Peatrix, daughter of Henry III. king of England, 
and had Arthur duke of Britanny, whom ſome make 
alſo earl of Richmond ©. Certain it is that this title 
was enjoyed by his younger brother John immediately 
on his father's death, who added the lions of Eng- 
land in a bordure to the paternal coat of Dreux, with 
a canton of Britanny, was under Edward II. warden 
of Scotland, where he was kept a priſoner three 
years, and afterwards died without iſſue t. Edward III. 
and his nephew John duke of Britanny, ſon of Ar- 
thur, ſucceeded in this earldom. On his dying 
without iſſue a warm conteſt ariſing about the duchy 
of Britanny *, Edward III. to ſtrengthen his party in 
France, granted this earldom to John earl Montfort s, 
who had done homage to him for the duchy of Bri- 
tanny, and being nearer in blood ſeemed to have a 
better title, and to be preferable to the daughter of 
his deceaſed brother, till he could recover his eſtates 
in France, This being afterwards effected by the 
aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, the ſame king gave it to 
his ſon John of Gaunt, and he afterwards ſarren- 
dered it to his father in exchange for other lands. 
The king immediately created John de Montfort ſe- 
cond duke of Britanny, ſurnamed the Valiant, earl 
of Richmond, having before made him his ſon-in- 
law to attach more firmly to his intefeſts this brave 
man the ſworn foe to France. But he, for taking 
part with France againſt England, was diveſted of 
this earldom by act of parliament 14 Richard II. 
though he ſtill retained the title, and left it to his 
deſcendants. The earldom was given by the king 
to Joan of Britanny his ſiſter, widow of Ralph 
Baſſet of Draiton. On her death Ralph Nevill, earl 
of Weſtmoreland, firſt recovered the caſtle and 
county of Richmond for life by favour of Henry IV. b 
and after him John duke of Bedford i. Henry VI. 
afterwards conferred the title of earl of Richmond on 
his own brother Edmund de Hadbam, by particular 
right, that“ he might have a ſeat next to the dukes 
ein parliament.” To him ſucceeded Henry his ſon, 
afterwards Henry VII. king of England. While he 
was in exile abroad, George duke of Clarence, and 
Richard duke of Glouceſter, had the earldom from 
their brother Edward IV. Afterwards Henry, baſe 
ſon of Henry VIII. was created by his father duke 
of Richmond, and departed this life without children 


1335. 


In this county are 104 large pariſhes, beſides 
| chapelries. 


r He died 1089. Pref. Regiſtr{ Hon. de Richmond. 
and not to Alan the Black the Conqueror gave Richmondlhire, Dugd. I. 46, He died 1093. 


He died about 1137. Reg. 8, 
y Dugdale ſays he married a daughter of Henry earl of Huntingdon. Over de 8. Mart 


. 12, ſay ſhe married Ranulph before Guido, 


* He died 1177, Dugd. ubi ſup, 
in is about this time ſtyled earl of Richmond. 


| | and being diyorced from the former, had a daughter 
Alice married to fir Peter Maaclere, or de Dreux, who enjoyed Britanny and its title in 


ſon John. This Mauclere took the name of Dreux. Comp. Dugd. 49, 
* Dugdale omits him, and the genealogy of theſe earls in the Regiſter of 


d He died 13 Edward I. Dugd. 51, 


© The genealogy denies it, and ſays he died 1311. Robert de Artois was not earl of 


4 8 Edward III. 
t Between John de Montfort and Joan the lame wife of Charles of Blois. 
s Dugdale makes him ſon of the laſt John duke of Britanny, but the genealo 


> Dugd, Bar, I. 298, For his uſe Mr. Gale ſuppoſes the Regiſtrum 


1, de Richmond, 


Liber f. 


her right, 
0. Gale, pref, 13. 


and was ſucceeded in the latter by his 
Richmond ſays he never was earl of Richmond, He died 1 224. 
Richmond, as Froiſſart ſays, but of Bellomont. 


Dugd. 52. * 48 Edward III. Dugd, Ib. 


was made, Pref. p. 30, Dugd. II. 200. 


| ADDITIONS. 


gy inthe 1 br of Richmond, his nephew, ſon of Arthur. 
Honoris de Richmon 


Duke of 
Richmond, 
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7oRRSHIRE, the largeſt county in England, 
is in form a long ſquare of go miles, in com- 
paſs 360 miles, containing about 3,770,000 acres, one 
city, 49 market towns, and 563 pariſhes*, The di- 
vilon into Ridings is a corruption of the Saxon 
Dyrdmq, which conſiſted of ſeveral hundreds or 
wapentakes. Nor was it peculiar to this county, 
formerly common to moſt of the neighbouring 


as appears from the laws of Edward the Confeſlor > 
and the life of Alfred e. 


The river Dunn was made navigable from Holm- 
tile in the townſhip of Doncaſter ro Wilſick houſe 
in the pariſh of Barmby Dun, and from thence to 
Fühlake ferry 13 Geo. II. 

Wertley is a large lordſhip in Tankerſley pariſh. 
Sir Thomas Wortley, who was knight of the body 
to Edward IV. Richard III. Henry VII. and VIII. 
built a lodge in his chace of Warncliffe, and had a 
bouſe and park here, diſparked in the civil war. 
Here was a bloomery and forge t. Charles I. now 
demoliſhed . The male line of the Wortleys ended 
n fir Francis, who deviſed the greateſt part of his 
eſtates to his natural daughter Anne Newcomen, af- 
terwards wife of the honourable Sidney Montague, 
elq. 24 ſon of Edward Montague earl of Sandwich, 
Lin in Solebay fight®. It belongs now to Mary ba- 
togeſs Mount-Stuart, of Wortley, in her own right, 
= of John earl of Bute, and daughter, and at length 


of Edward Wortley- Montague, eſq. grandfon of 
15 Francis and the earl of Sandwich. 


entteorih gives name to a family as old as the 
Conqueſt, from whom deſcended Thomas created 
beroa and viſcount Wentworth and earl of Straf- 


C 
* < 


, beheaded on Tower hill 1641. His ſon Wil- 
an Was reſtored 17 Charles II. and dying 1695 
Tizour iflue male the title of baron Raby, &c. de- 
& raced to Thomas Wentworth grandſon of his fa- 
as zd brother, who was created viſcount Went- 
vo: wa earl of Straftord and knight of the garter by 


*. 
* 


3 + 
une. 


After many extraordinary acts of charity 
2 [28 eacowments of ſchools, churches; and chapels 


” 
U 
al FARe 


is and, other neighbouring towns, he died 


539, 20 1 was ſucceeded by bis % William 4h and 


Peas ear!, But this fine ſeat, ſituated in a delight- 


deſcendgde with 1h Aſtatg to the Ade. 
is of Rockingham, * Jo \ ne; den William 
l Fitz Wi mam now hey Lig Hote are foveral, 
Pal Las tures by Nandyke. The front with the 
wings is 200 feet in lengn. Og a/bigh hill is, a 
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184 
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Was Bret n or Lungs 


71 
4 Priory was 1 by 
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INK has 
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t Lel. V. 94. 


2 Anne, who had employed him in divers foreign 


building eveced by thigmarhuivin 7 wad 


< Siderfin's | Reports, 315. 
Go 


* Sy! ra B. III. p. 500. Hunter's edit. 
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Adam Fitz Swain, a conſiderable baron early in che 
reign of Henry II. valued at C. 239. per ann.* 
« Sheffield, three miles from Rotheram, wher the 
« lord of Shrewſbyris caſtel is, the chief market town 
of Halamſhire. Ther is a goodly lodge or manor 
« place on a hil top in Shefeld park. Ther be many 
& ſmithes and cuttelars in Halamfhire?,” It is a 
large circular cloſe-built ſmoaky market town, at the 
foot of high hills. Its ſpacious church has a vault of 
the Shrewſbury family, and monuments of two earls 
George 1538 and 1590, and a 3d earl Gilbert ad 
ſon of the latter 1616. The 2d of theſe had Mary 
queen of Scots in his cuſtody 18 years in his caſtle 
here, which was completely demoliſhed in the civil 
wars. Robert Downes, goldſmith, gave and col- 
lected money for another church, built 1719, but by 
reaſon of a diſpute with the patrons of the other 
not conſecrated till 1736, when it was called the 
chapel of St. Paul. Gilbert earl of Shrewſbury 
gave £.200 per annum, to the poor, and his great 
grandſon and heir-general founded an hoſpital here 
1673 with this inſcription :; ' 
The hoſpital of the right hon, 
Gilbert earl of Shrewsbury erected and ſettled by the 
right hon. Henry 

earl of Norwich, earl marſhal of England, 

great grand-child of the aforeſaid earl, in 

purſuance of his laſt will and teſtament, 

Anno Domini 1673. 
From this earl marſhal the manor of Sheffield with 
a great eſtate in the neighbourhood deſcended to 
Charles Howard, carl of Surrey, deputy earl marſhal 
of England, only ſon and heir-apparent of Charles 
now duke of Norfolk“. This town has been 
famous for the cutlery ware ever ſince the time 
of Chaucer, who in his Canterbury tales“ ſays, of 
the miller of Trumpington, @ Sheffield whittle bare 
he in his hsſe. The makers of it are ſaid 
600, incorporated by the ſtyle of the cutlers * 
lamſhire, a large tract of land, ſo called from the little 
vill of Hallam, and mentioned in Domeſday. 
% Halamſhire goeth one way fix or ſeven miles 

tc above Sheffilde by Welt, yet, as I here ſay, another 
© way the next village ro..Sheffild is in Darbyſhire. 


Sheffield. 


« Halamſhire hath pleꝑte of Ws and yet there is - 


e burped much ſe cole. * Rea nable good paſture, 
« but tneate corne i. 


A new ſil ter plate CRY oh has been eſtabliſhed 
at Sheſſield with good ſucces. The china ware made in 
Worceſterſhire 1 is brought Uther to be painted. The 
market. Ace is febuildin Spn an elegant plan under the 


patronage of the earl of Surrey, and a capital inn is 
eſtabliſhed here by togtine. Mr. Evelyn* mentions 
a vaſt oak growing in the park having above 10, c 


as 7 44 75 G. 
Dugd. Bar. II. 445. 


Io. Milar's Tale, I. 3930. 


feet 
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feet of board in it; and another oak was ſo large 
that when it was felled and laid aſide flat upon a 
level ground, two men on horſeback could not ſee 
each other's hats over it. He adds, in this park 
were growing 1646 above 100 trees worth 1000. 
and there were till two worth above 207. beſides 
other large ones which he particularizes. 

Lord Willoughby, preſident of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, communicated to the Society from Mr. 
Watſon, F. A. S. 1761, a copy of a Roman in- 
ſcription found the preceding ſpring by a countryman 
ploughing a piece of uncultivated land called the 
Lawns in Riveling near Stainington in the parochial 
chapelry of Bradfield and pariſh of Ecclesfield [in 
Hallamſhire] c. York. This land had been long 
incloſed as a rough paſture, and was formerly foreſt 


or chace, and noticed by Evelyn in his Sylva as 


abounding with wood of a large ſize. 

The plate is of copper abont the thickneſs of 
common window glaſs, and the copy the exact ſize 
with the letters in their proper places and ſize. 
Upon the back of the plate but lengthwiſe was part 
of the ſame inſcription, beginning at the words cum 
uxoribus and ending at Expedite — Albani, cut in a 
rude and barbarous character. There was another 
plate found with this but quite broken in pieces, 
containing the ſame inſcription lengthways, in the 
ſame barbarous character, beginning with Imp. Ceſar 
and ending with Civitatem dedit, and continued on 
the back of the plate to A/bani, As theſe plates 
tallied it ſeems very probable that the holes therein 
were made to rivet them together, and that the 
whole inſcription had been engraved anew in a better 
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and more refined character with the addition of the 
words Scriptum & recognitum. On the back of the 
broken plate in the ſame barbarous character were 
about a dozen names, in two rows one under an. 
other, fix in a row, but ſo defaccd that only three 
could be made out. 

VRBANI 

SEVERI 

PARATI. 
Theſe he looked upon as part of the names alluded to 
in the words Quorum nomina ſubſcripta ſunt, Mr, 
Watſon forbore to ſend his own explanation as the 
copy was imperfect, and he had not been able tg 
borrow the original, but was in hopes it might, 
through their intereſt with the duke of Norfolk, he 
procured for the ſociety of Mr. Bromhead, of Stain. 
ington, in whoſe poſſeſſion it was. 

In a ad letter he ſays, the plate had ſince fallen 
into the hands of Mr, Pegge, a member of this ſo— 
ciety, who did not chooſe to part with ſo curious an 
acquiſition, 

On my applying to Mr. Pegge 1777, his anſwer 
was, that “ the plate was ſo eaten with ruſt that x 
conſiderable part of it could not be made out; that 
he tranſcribed as much as he could read, and car- 
ried his tranſcript and the plate to London, and Dr, 
Taylor had both ſome time; but told him he could 
make out very little more, Dr, Morton thought he 
could do ſomething, and Mr. Pegge believes he had 
both plate and copy, and returned it to the duke of 
Norfolk.” The reader muſt therefore excuſe any 
further apology for the ſtate of the inſcription and 
the comment on it. 
| Vol... 


C 
MAXIM TRIBYWVY. 


. TSA NVRETIQV RV 


VG CRET I IOAN $.ORt 


[AP CAESAR DIVI TRA:ANIPARTHICIF DVI VERO 
= . . HADR/ANVS AVG POV TI, 


SALINE TTSVNVC ETTVANCETTRAET AS/OR 
Eri DELMETTAQUITETI MENARETI VIP TRATANA 


GRET IT LING Fr ſi AS TVR ET || DOMGON ETHIWERVY. 


ET iT BRACAVGVSTANOR ET ſſi ve 
QV AE VVT IN BRITANN SyB PRETORIO N E POTE 


IN ET VICENTI VRIBVS T 
as MISS/ONVE QVOR NOMINISVBSCRIPTASVW| 


| ® 0 

1PStS UBERIS POSTERISQ EORVMCIVITATEM | 
De DT E F CONV BI/VM CVM VXORIBVS QVAS TVC 
HABVISS ENT CVM EST CIVI TAS EIS DATAVIS! 
ViSEA RESSENT CYMETSQVYAS POSTEA DVY1S 
Se VN DV M TAXAT SINVGVLI SIVGVIAS | 


VI Cos I PRO COS 
 _ :T VERINALISVI ET 


er PETR/AN_ 
HSD ETT FRISIA VET 


RETI SATQVETITVN| 
MET UNERV 
RITIS DIMI SS/S 


RIO SEVERO co 
IPRA ES 
VVS 


70 


„ 
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MESS] YO ES HT RE 


1 IMP. CAFSAR DIVI TRAIANI PARTHICI F. DIVI NER- 
2 VAE Trajanus Nepos HADRIANVS AVG; PONTIF. 
z MAXIM TRIBVNVS VIII COS II PRO COS 


4 tis QVI TIBEr:O* in coborte I VERINALIS VIET 


29 


 ®pullitaverunt © 
5 1 HISPA. Il VRETIQVo RV 
6 R ET PETRIAN 
7 HISP ET i FRISIA VET 1 
8 M SALIN ET1SVNVCET i VANGIonVM ET x BAETASIORVM : 
9 ET 1 DELM. ET 1 AQVIT. ET 1 MENAR. FT 1 VR TRAJANA 
10 VGCRET 11 I DANSDRI R ET I SATQYI IL TVN 


11 GRET 11 LING, ET 1t ASTVR. ET 11 DONGON. ET 11 NERV. 


12 ET 11 BRAC. AvGVSTANOR. HT NE MET viNERV. 
13 QVA SVNT IN BRITANN. SVB PRETORIO NEPOTE 


* or VM 


14 QVIN ET VICENTL VRIBVS T.. RITIS DIMISSIS 

15 HON MISSIONE QVOR NOMINI SVBSCRIPTA SVN. 

16 IPSIS LIBERIS POSTERISQ. EORVM CIVITATEM 

179 DEDIT ET CONVBIVM C\M VXORIBVS VAS TVNC 


18 HABVISSENT CVM EST CIVITAS EIS DATA VI* SI 


* VEL 


19 QI SEAR* ESSENT CVM EIS QVAS POSTEA DVXIS vor CAELIBES ESSENT 
20 . SENT DVMTAXAT SINGVLI SINGVLAS 


21 AD XVI PONT 


22 C. IVLIO GALLO C VALERIQ SEVERO COS 
23 CON. I. SYNATOR..... . CVI PRAEEST 


24 AVLVNTVS CLAVDIANVS 
25 EXPEDITE 
26 CNTIFONT ALBANI ' NVC o 


27 ScRIPTVM ET RECOGNITVM EX TABVLA 


28 (aen) EA QVAE FIXA EST ROMAE IN MVRO PA.* 
MINIS * 


29 TEMPLVM DIVI (Aug.) RO 


"This ſingular monument of the Romans in Britain 
zaditional to the few this iſland has of Adrian, cannot 
de better illuſtrated than by tranſcribing the marquis 
Mafſei's obſervations on theſe ſeveral plates, in his 
Gallie Antiquitates ſelectæ. 

He obſerves, that originally it was the cuſtom to 
compoſe the Roman legions of none but Roman 
citizens, but in ſucceeding times the neceſſities of 
ſte required the introduction of foreign mercena- 
nes into their - armies, In order to preſerve the 
ſpirit of the antient law theſe foreign troops were 
itted to the privileges of Roman citizens ; and 
this, as Ariſtides remarks, their ſoldiery were not 
Romans and yet were citizens of Rome, being made 
the ſame inſtant citizens and ſoldiers: Tlemrapeyet 
& ae\urag, BTW N g UHU EMOINT Os, ge ug Te TO 
tx cg un Goe[rrer far, „ d Gpa[reueveg ν⁰ er 
Nia HVQxE TO ONITOL. 

lt is remarkable, however, from the inſcriptions 
under conſideration, that theſe foreigners did not 
decome entitled to their privilege till they had com- 
dete the term of their ſervice. For this the fol- 
loving reaſons are aſſigned. The Roman ſoldiery 
Tre not allowed to marry. The emperor Claudius 
"sthe firſt who granted them the privileges of mar- 
D men. Teas Got] EUCPEVLGy EME n YoYeurerg m ue re £% 

aer Velo? , T THY YE d Juul ene |, 

o great the privileges annexed to the marriage 
de were among the Romans we learn from various 
Mites. But as the ſoldiery were debarred the be- 
it of taking wives, if they ever did ſo their ſtate 


| Dio Caflive, 1 
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r m. . 6. Bar thin; 
dem. 


(Pes) 


® ad Miner vam. 


was conſidered as contubernium or cohabirancy rather 
than connubium or marriage. Accordingly we find all 
theſe ſeveral inſcriptions granting them connubium or 
jus connubii for one, and that for the firſt wife, dumtaxat 
fingulis ſingulas, and afterwards extending the free- 
dom of the city to their iſſue and poſterity. 

But the benefit does not ſtop here. It is well 
known that Roman citizens were not allowed to con- 
tract marriage with any but Roman citizens. So 
Ulpian explaining connubium to mean a power of 
taking a wife according to law adds, Connubium habent 
cives Romani cum civibus Romanis: cum Latinis & 
Peregrinis ita fi conceſſum fit. Hence in the decree 
hereafter referred to, publiſhed by Bellori and Spon, 
the freedom of Rome is granted fir/? to the ſons of 
Roman ſoldiers ques ſuſceperint ex mulieribus que ſecum 
conceſſa conſuetudine vixiſſe probate fint; and there- 
fore Livy ® calls the iſſue of the Roman ſoldiers and 
Spaniſh women, whom they were not allowed to 
marry, cum quibus connubium non efſet, novi generis Bo- 


mines, and Horace calls the ſoldiers under ſuch 
engagements 


Turpes mariti conjuge barbara. 


But after a ſervice of 25 or more years entitled them 
to an honourable diſcharge they were rewarded with 
the double privilege of having their marriages le- 
galized and the grant of the freedom of the city, 
Thus in the plate diſcovered by Ficoroni at Rome, 
and publiſhed by Maffei in bis Iſtoria Diplomarica, 
the terms are as explicit as poſſible, and the Ne con- 
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nubii is extended to children by foreign women: ut 
etiamſi peregrini juris feminas in matrimonio. ſuo junxe- 
rint, proinde liberos tollant, ac 7 er duobus civibus Ro- 
manis natos. It is not unlikely that this was one of 
the privileges which Auguſtus granted to his ſol- 
diers on their diſcharge. Quicquid ubique militum 
efſet ad certam flipendiorum pramiorumque formulam 
adſtrixit, definitis pro gradu cujteſque & lemporibus mi- 
litiæ & commodis Miſſionum s. | 

If it be matter of ſurprize that ſo few of theſe 
monuments have come down to us, it is to be ob- 
ſerved that theſe particular diſcharges recorded on 
the plates under conſideration were confined to a few 
individuals, whom the emperors thought proper to 
indulge with a diſcharge under their own hand. 
Common diſcharges were made on producing certi- 
ficates from their officers on paper or ſuch periſha- 
ble material, Theſe Vegetius and the Theodoſian 
Code call Teſlimoniales. - 

The form of all theſe decrees is the ſame : reciting 
firſt the emperor's titles, then the foldiers, their 
commander, and their ſervices, then the privilege, 
the date of the day and month and conſulſhip, the 
perſon ſoliciting the favour (except in the Hungarian 
plate and in Maffei's Gall. Antiq.) and the authen- 
tication of the copy. 

Gruter has given four ſimilar inſtances of decrees in 
favour of the ſoldiery on braſs plates. The firſt is of 
Veſpaſian in his third conſulſhip ia favour of the 
Marines on board his fleet at Ravenna under Lucilius 
Baſſus, who brought over the Dalmatian and Pan- 
nonian troops to his cauſe. ITheſe troops being after 
26 years ſervice quartered in Pannonia obtained the 
freedom of the city for themſelves, their wives then 
living, or the wives which men then ſingle ſhould 
hercaſfter take, their children, and deſcendants. The 
copy of this decree in two plates from the original 
record on one fixed in the capitol by the altar of the 
Julian family was found at Aquileia, and preſerved 
in the Barberini palace t. 

Another ſuch decree of Domitian in his 16th 
conſulſhip, A. D. in favour of the Marines who had 
ſerved the like term of years on board, was dug up 
1547 at Cierla near Brez in Hungary on two tables 
of brals 4. 

A ſecond of the ſame reign and ſame conſulſhip 
in favour of the horſe and foot of particular cohorts 
in Dalmatia “ comes neareſt our plate in ſtyle. This 
was found at Salona, and Maffei ſaw it at Florence. 

The fourth and laſt inſtance given by Gruter * is of 
the reign of Adrian in fayour of his Marines at 
Miſenum in his third conſulſhip, found at Cremona, 
carried firſt to Rome, and then to Venice. The 
copies in the two laſt inſtances were made from the 
originals on braſs plates at Rome in muro poſt templum 
Divi Aug. ad Minervam. 

Bellori* and Spon” have publiſhed a fifth in fa- 
vour of the marines at Miſenum in Philip's 3d con- 
ſulſhip A. D. 248, on a braſs plate of the ſize of a 
palm at Naples, whoſe original was in the ſame 
temple. | 

To theſe we may add a fixth given by the marquis 
Maffei in his “ Galliz Antiquitates ſelectæ,“ Ep. I. 
P+ 4+ of the ſame reign 2d conſulſhip A. D. 247, in 
favour of the ten Prætorian cohorts, from an ori- 

| ginal in the ſame temple, 


„guet. Aug. e. 4 1 | 
r Grut, DLXXIV. 5, 6, 7. 


| * DLXXIIL 2, 3. 
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* Gruter, p · DLXXIII. Is 
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The marquis had before given in his Iftoria Di. 
plomatica, p. 30. Verona Illuſtrata; Part II. 270. 
and Muſ. Veron. xcvII. XCVIII. XCIX. two more of 
Galba's time, duplicates of each other, which fe 
accounts for by the circumſtance of the grant xe. 
lating to ſeven ſoldiers, each of whom would pro- 
bably have a copy. This was publiſhed alſo by Gori 
and Muratori. It was made to fold or cloſe tooe. 
ther like a book, with a braſs wire paſſing through 
holes. On the firſt leaf were the names of the ſol. 
diers: in the two next or innermoſt is the decree jy 
larger letters, which was repeated in the 4th ang 
laſt leaf, It ends as Gruter's, DLXx111. criptum & re. 
cognitum ex tabula ænea que xd eft Rome in capitolig 
in ara gentis Julie, and with certain barbarous names 
probably expreſſing the country of the parties at 
whoſe requeſt it was obtained. 

The relcript or decree of Adrian in favour of his 
marines who had ſerved 26 years, printed by Gruter 1 
is ſo exact a counterpart of this, mutatis mutandis, 
that I ſhall ſubjoin it as the beſt comment on it a; 
well as the belt direction for filling up ſeveral of the 
chaſms. What follows after the conſuls ſeems to 
have the fame meaning in both plates, probably 
the perſon, and, in the Britiſh plate, the cohort, 
which ſolicited this favour. 


IMP. CAES. DIVI. TRAIANI PARTHICI Er 
DIVI 
NERVAE NEPOS TRAIANVS ITADRIANYS 
AVG. | 
PONT. MAX TRIB. POTEST. Il. COS. Ill. p. 5. 
ISQVI MILITAVERVNT CLASSE PRAETORIA 
MISENENSI QVAE EST SVB IVLIO FRONTO 
NE SEX ET VIGINTI STIPENDIS EMERITIS 
DIMISSIS HONESTA MISSIONE QVORVM 
NOMINA SVBSCRIPTA SVNT IPSIS LIBE. 
RIS POSTERISQVE EORVM CIVITATEM Dr. 
DIT ET CONVBIVM CVM VXORIBYS QVAS 
TVM HABVISSENT CVM CIVITAS / 
O O 
IS DATA AVT SIQVI CAELIBES ESSEN T 
CVM IIS QVAS POSTEA DVXISSENT DVM 
TAXAT SING VLI SINGVLAS. 
AD XII K. MART. 
P. IVVENTIO CELSO II. Q. IVLIO BALBO cas. 
EX GREGALE {[Spon's has ex optione] 
M. NVMISIO SAIONIS T. NOMASIO CORSO 
VIN AC : 
DESCRIPTVM ET RECOGNITVM EX TABVLA 
AENEA QVAE FIXA EST ROMAE IN MVRO 
POST Ar- 
TEMPLVM DIVI AVG. AD MINERVAM, 
This decree of Adrian begins in the ſame man- 
ner, and the words to be ſupplied are 
I. 1. Trajanus Nepos. 
I. 4. f. tis qui militaverunt in coborte I Verinalis vi et. 
15 exactly in Adrian's | 
18 19 data, aut fi qui cælibes efſent. 
21 the date of tHe month. 
28 ænea, &... . in muro poſt. 
29 Divi Aug. ad Miner vam. 


There is the ſame repetition obſervable on the 
back of Gruter's as of our plate. In his HONEST 
is on the reverſe and HON. on the firſt; which 5 
Juſt the contrary to our plate. The names of che 


ö 1 Grut. DLXXV. 1. 
* Veſlig. Vet. Romæ. 


petſobs 


JN the 
[STA 
hich 
of the 


perſobs 


W. Riding. 


„u on whom the favour was conferred are alſo 


u too ſeparate plates in Gruter as on one in our 


jnſtance. : | | 
Having premiſed thus much about the general de- 


ſign of theſe inſcriptions, it remains to ſay ſomething 
of the troops recited in them. Of 18 cohorts named 
here 28 ſerving in Britain, we find nine in Horſley Y 


and two alæ. 
Theſe are ; 
Cohors» _ Thoſe which occur here 
1 Hiſpanor only are 
| Friforum Coh. 11 Uretigorum 
| Vangionum q. Vettonum 
1 Rætaſiorum M. Salin. 5 
| Delmatarum q. Ala Sabiniana 
11 Lingonum 1 Sunne 
11 Aſtorum 1 Aquit* 
u Nervior 1 Menar 
Ala, Petriana 11 Dongon 
Sabiniana 11 Nerviorum 
111 Brac. Auguſta- 
nor 7 
1 Nemet 


1 Vir Trajana** 


Before the Dun reaches Rotheram it paſſes by 


Tanplebrough, a fair Roman camp, the north-eaſt 


torner worn away by the river, the area about 200 
paces by 120, the ditch 37 paces deep from the 
niddle of the valley to the bottom. The outer bank 
$corered with large trees, and on the fide of the 
md was a barkleſs cheſnut tree, ſcarce fathomable 
by three men. On the north ſide of the river op- 
white to this work is Wincobank, a high hill, from 
dich a large bank is continued almoſt four miles 
nithout interruption, called in one place Daneſbank. 
About a quarter of a mile ſouth from Kenipbank, 
ner which this bank runs, is angther running 
parallel within it from Birchwood towards Mexburgh, 
terninating with half a mile of its weſt end, as 
Kenpbank runs by Swinton towards Mexburgh more 
north 2, 

* Rotheram is a meatly large market town, and 
hh a large and faire collegiate church. The col- 
" kge was inſtituted by one Scotte, archbiſhop of 
" York, otherwiſe called Rotheram, even in tlie ſame 
plate wher is now a very faire college, ſuniptuouſly 
" builded of brike for a provoſt, 5 preſtes, a ſchole- 
"maſter in ſong, and 6 choreſtes, a ſcholemaſter in 
"grammar, and another in writing. In Rotheram be 
"very good ſmithes for all cutting tooles. I en- 
"terid'into Rotheram by a fair ſtone bridge and 4 
"aches, and on hit is a chapel of ſtone wel 
"Wrought ©,” Rotheram is a large ſodty market town 
bnen miles from Sheffield, having a beautiful church 
i red ſtone, with a handſome ſquare tower in the 
malle ſurmounted by a rich froſted ſpire. The 
Mape)-on the bridge is ſtanding, but converted into 


iWrelling-houſe for poor people. Thomas Scot alias 


Rotheram, archbiſhop of York 1481, founded in this 
'$ ative town a college for a provoſt, five prieſts 


is choriſters, and fix poor men, ſuppreſſed at the a 


vlution, and now ſucceeded by a grammar ſchool, 


is town gave birth alſo 1587 to Robert Sanderſon, 


mo received his education in the grammar-ſchool 
* and at Lincoln college, Oxford. He held ſe- 


Nr 92. * Grut. 534. 4. 11 Grut. 380. 6. 
þ 6 V. 92. y | 
a C Collins, | 125. 


Vol, III. 
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veral preferments in the county of Lincoln, was chap- 
lain to Charles I. and Regius profeſſor of Divinity at 


Oxford, and at the Reſtoration promoted to the tee of 


Lincoln, which he held till his death 1662, aud was 
buried at Bugden. Beſide a variety of polemical 
writings he left in MS. twenty volumes of collections 
from regiſters, pedigrees, ledger books, rolls, evi- 
dences of private families and public bodies, monu- 
ments and church notes, of which a very few were 
purchaſed by the late Mr. T. Sympſon, of Lincoln, 
and are in the hands of his ſon the rev. Mr. T. 
Sympſon, one of the vicars choral of Lincoln; the 
reſt it is to be feared were, as Wood obſerves , diſ- 
perſed into ſeveral hands. 

On the weſt fide of the bridge of Rotheram is a 
village called Maſbrough, which is now one of the 
moſt flouriſhing villages in this part of the kingdom. 
Here was begun about thirty years ago or little more, 
by three brothers, Aaron, Joſhua, and Samuel Wal— 
ker, a very conſiderable iron manufactory, by which 
they acquired very great fortunes. Ir is now carried 
on by their ſons. Here are furnaces for ſmelting 
the iron out of the ore, forges for making it 
malleable, mills for making the tin plates, which are 
alſo tinned here. Here are alſo made great quantity 
of goods of hammered iron for exportation. Great 
quantity of cannon have been caſt here both for 
our on government and foreign nations. They alſo 
make iron into ſteel and caſt all kinds of veſſels, 
&c. in the ſame metal. 

Near Rotheram is Thribergh, antiently the ſeat ot 
the family of Normanvil, but by the marriage of an 
heireſs it came to Ralph Rereſby, eſq. about the reizn 
of Henry III. In the Rereſby family it continued 
till fir William Rereſby, bart. about 1704, ſold this 
eſtate to John Savile of Methley, eſq. and it is now 
the property of Savile Finch, eſq. his grandſon. 

Sandbeck gave title of viſcount to James Sander ſon 
viſcount Caſtleton of Sandbeck *, who died 1723, 
and his eſtate came to Richard Lumley earl of Scar- 
borough, who took the name of Saunderſon *, and re- 
built his houſe here from a deſign of Payne. Cloſe 
by the park in a moſt beautiful romantic valley are 
the poor remains of Roche abbey, founded for Ciſ- 
rettians by Richard de Builli and Richard Firz Turgis 
1147, valued at J. 224. per ann. t. The gate-houſe 
and a very ſmall part of the ſouth and north tranſepts 
on each fide the centre tower remain, making a pic- 
tureſque appearance, It was built from the quar- 
ries of white ſtone adjoining. RES OT. 

A little ſouth of Roch abbey ſtands Laughton le 
Morthen. This church has a very lofty ſpire, and 
its ſituation, as well as that of the town, on high 
ground, makes this ſpire viſible at a great diſtance, 
and a mark for failors at ſea, Near the church 
may be traced the foundations of a very large 
caſtle, as it appears, but to whom it belonged, or how 
long ſince it ſtood, there are no traditions that I find, 
In this town lately ſtood a handſome ſtone houſe be- 
longing to the antient family of Hatfeild, of Hatfield, 
but the preſent owner .... Hatfeild, eſq; hath re- 
duced it to a ruin. In this pariſh is Thurcroft, a good 
houſe and gardens, the ſeat of the Beckwiths. Woodi- 
field Beckwith, eſq; died 1779, and it now belongs 
to his only ſon William Beckwith, eſq; a minor. 
Upon an eminence, near the hotiſe, ſtands an obeliſk, 
2 Grut, 313. 8 2 d Gruter, . 28 | 


the birth-plice of this pcelate, 
f Tan, 6,9, Burton, Mon. Ebor, I. 319. 
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which 


Ma ſbrough. 


Thribergh. 


gandbeck. 


Roche abbey, 


Laughton le 
Morthen. 


Thurcroft. 


Grey ſbroołe. 


Conĩſborough 
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which may be ſeen a great many miles, and was built 
about 1750 by William Beckwith, eſq; of Thur- 
croft. | 

On the ſouth-eaſt extremity of the county is Kive- 
ton, the ſeat of the duke of Lecdes, who has another 
houſe at Thorpe Salvin in its neighbourhood. Thorp 
Salvain was antiently the ſeet of the Salyain family, 
afterwards of the Sandfords. 

The village and chapelry of Greyſbrooke belongs to 
the Wentworth family. The Roman road paſſes 
through it, and the ſoil is very fertile and abounds 
with flate and coal. The late marquis of Rocking- 
ham had here a beautiful plantation of fix acres and 
a pleaſure houſe in it. The Gills, a family of ſome 
note, of whom John was ſheriff of the county 1692, 
formerly reſided at Car houſe near Rotheram, but 
the eſtate belongs now to the marquis's repreſen- 
tatives, and the antient houſe being ruinous is re- 
built s. 

« Conſboro' caſtle ſtandith on a rokket of ſtone and 
« Jjichid. The waulls of it be ſtrong and full of 
&« toures, Dunus fl. alluit villam *.“ The caſtle is 
large, the outer walls ſtanding on a pleaſant aſcent 
from the river, but much overtopt by an high hill, 
on which the town ſtands, ſituate at the head of a 
rich and magnificent vale, formed by an amphitheatre 
of woody hills, in which flows the gentle Dun. Near 
the caſtle is a barrow, ſaid to be Hengiſt's tomb. 
The entrance is flankt to the left by a round tower 
with a floping baſe, and there are ſeveral ſimilar in 
the outer wall : the entrance has piers of a gate, and 
on the eaſt ſide the ditch and bank is double and very 
ſteep. On the top of the church-yard wall is a 
tomb ſtone, on which are cut in high relief two ravens 
or ſuch like birds. On the ſouth ſide of the church- 
yard lies an antient ſtone ridged like a coffin, on 
Which is carved a man on horſeback ; and another 
man with a ſhicld encountering a vaſt winged ſerpent, 
a man bearing a ſhield behind him. It was pro- 
bably one of the rude croſſes not uncommon in 
church - yards in this county. See it engraved on the 
plate of croſſes for this volume Pl. II. fig. 1. The 
name of Connineſburgh, by which this caſtle goes 
in the old editions of the Britannia, would lead one 
ro ſuppoſe -it the reſidence of the Saxon kings. 
It afterwards belonged to king Harold. The Con- 
queror beſtowed it on William de Warren, with 
all its privileges and jurisdiction, which are ſaid 
to have been over 28 towns. At the corner of the 
area, which is of an irregular form, ſtands the great 


tower or keep placed on a ſmall hill of its own di- 


menſions, on which lie ſix vaſt projecting buttreſſes 
aſcending in a ſteep direction to prop and ſupport the 
building, and continued upwards up the fides as tur- 
rets. The tower within forms a complete circle, 21 
feet diameter, the walls 14 feet thick. The aſcent 
into the tower is by an exgeeding deep flight of 
ſteep ſteps, four feet and an half wide, on the 
ſouth ſide leading to a low door way, over which 
is a circular arch croſſed by a great tranſom ſtone. 
Within this door is the ſtaircaſe which aſcends ſtrait 
through the thickneſs of the wall, not communi- 
cating with the room on the firſt floor, in whoſe 
centre is the opening to the dungeon. Neither of 
theſe lower rooms is lighted except from an hole 
in the floor of the 3d ſtory, the room in which, as 


« Gent. Mag. XXXIII. 531—534. 

i Obſervations on antient caſtles, Archæol. VI. p. 234— 246. 
 k Hiſt, of the Warren family, — 

© Note on Leland's It. I. 39. and Review at end of Leland, 
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well as in that above it, is ſiniſhed wich compaq 
ſmooth ſtonework, both having chimney pieces, with 
an arcli reſting on triple cluſtered pillars. In the 2 
ſtory, or guard chamber, is a ſmall receſs with a IU 
hole, probably a bedchamber, and in that floor abgy 
a niche for a ſaint or holy water-pot. Mr. King| 
imagines this a Saxon caſtle of the firlt ages of the 
heptarchy. Mr, Watſon thus deſcribes it, Fun 
the firſt floor to the ſecond ſtory (third from the 
ground) is a way by a ſtait in the wall five feet vide. 
The next ſtair-caſe is approached by a ladder, ang 
ends at the 4th ſtory from the ground. Two parc 
from the door at the head of this ſtair is an opening 
nearly eaſt, acceſſible by treading on the ledge d 
the wall, which diminiſhes eight inches each ſtory: 
and this Jaſt opening leads into a room or chape| 10 
feet by 12 and 15 or 16 high, arched with freeſtyye 
and ſupported by ſmall circular columns of the ſans 
the capitals and arches Saxon. It has an eaſt windo, 
and on each fide in the wall about four fret from the 
ground a ſtone baſon with a hole and iron pipe to 
convey the water into or through the wall. This 
chapel is one of the buttreſſes, but no ſign of it with- 
out, for even the window though large within is ouly 
a long narrow loophole ſcarcely to be ſeen without. 
Oa the left fide of this chapel is a ſmall oratory eight 
by fix in the thickneſs of the wall with a nich in the 
wall and enlightened by a like loop-hole. The ah 
ſtair from the ground 10 feet weſt from the clupd 
door leads to the top of the tower through the thick 
neſs of the wall, which at top is but three yards. Each 
ſtory is about 15 feet high, ſo that the tower will be 
75 feet from the ground. The infide forms a circle, 
whoſe diameter may be about 12 feet. The well a 
the bottom of the dungeon is filled. with ſtones 
There is not the leaſt reaſon for imagining this caltle 
prior to the Chriſtian æra among us. Mr. Watſon de- 
ſcribes a regular chapel, and appears to have ventured 
to a more cloſe examination of the premiſes. The 
moſt ſtriking peculiarity in this keep is the our 
ſtaircaſe ſo inſulated to all appearance. The aller 
caling of the whole tower is too neat for the bu- 
barous Saxons, and the capitals of the chimney 
pieces will as well ſuit the age of Henry J. or ll. 
as any other. This place is famous for giving birth 
to Richard Plantagenet of York, earl of Cambridge, 
grandſon to Edward III. and grandfather to Ev 
ward IV. who aſpiring to the crown was beheaded by 
Henry V.! Two pots of Roman coins were found 
near Coniſboro', of which Hearne had 41 ſent him b 


About a mile below Coniſborough, and upon the 
oppolite bank of the Dun, is Mexborough, which 
gives the title of earl to John Savile, now earl of 
Mexborough, his father having been created carl 
about 175... This is the place once called Mai: 
bel, where a great battle was fought between Aure: 
lius Ambroſius and the Saxons, wherein the latter 
were defeated. 

A great bank begins about Sprotburgh on the Don 
near Doncaſter, and then runs on northward ſee 
miles in the great road towards York, ſerving ** 
cauſeway, but then the road forfaking it it bends ? 
little weſtward for ſome miles v. Sprotburgh is tte 
pleaſant and much improved ſeat of fir Lionel Copy 
ley, bart.* The houſe was built by fir Godfi 


w Lel. I. 39. 


G. Fuller's Worth. p. gr. Sandford, 394. 
* Brokeſby in Lel. It. VI. 107, 
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Copley, bart. J. K. 8. who left rd the Royal So- 
ciety a ſam of money, the intereſt of which was to 
pe diſpoſed of by truſtees, and, after their deceaſe, 
by the preſident and council, to any perſon who 
ſhould make any new diſcovery in art or nature, or 
form any other work that ſhould be thought 
worthy of that reward. The Society have of late 
years changed this into a gold medal, worth /. 5. 
having on one (ide the arms of the Society, and on 
the other an emblematic figure bf Science. The title 
of baronet is now extinct; but the eſtate came by 
deſcent to Godirey Hygins, eſq. who took the name 
of Copley. In this houſe is ſaid to be a fine col- 
lection of paintings chiefly formed by fir Godfrey. 
Here was an hoſpital, valued at C. 9. t 35s. per ann.“ 

Aon was antiently the eſtate of the family of De 
Arches, afterwards of William de Melton, archbiſhop 
of York. Ir continued in the family of Melton for 
many years, tili George Lord D'Arcy, about the 
reign of king Henry VIII. married Dorothy, ſole 
daughter and heir of fir John Melton, knt.. fince 
which time this hath been a ſeat of the D'Arcies, 
till Robert D'Arcy, the laſt earl of Holderneſs, ſold 
it to Henry Verelit, eſq; late governor of Bengal, who 
now reſides there. 

Not far from Coniſboro' is Edlington, formerly the 
ſeat of viſcount Moleſworth, but for many years un- 
inhabited, and now no berter than an heap of ruins, 
but ſituate on a delightful pleaſant hill. In the 
woods here is a marble table inſcribed to a grey- 
hound under an urn of freeſtone erected by lord 
Moleſworth about 50 years ago. Not far from Ed- 
lington is a pleaſant ſeat of - Woodyear, eſq; and 
at Clifton, three miles from Doncaſter, an urn full of 
Roman coins of the bas empire, of Gallienus, Salonina, 
Poſtumus, Tetricus, Claudius, and ſome of Quintillus, 
who reigned but 17 days, was found 1705 by a la- 
bourer ſtriking his pickax on it; and on further 
ſearch a larger veſſel containing about two gallons 
more. Many of them were lodged iti Mr, Thoreſby's 
muſeum p. 

e notid theſe things eſpecially yn the towne of 
« Dancafter. The faire and Jarge paroche chirche 
« of St. George, ſtanding in the very area where ons 
the caſtelle of the toune ſtoode, long ſins clene de- 
e eayid. The dikes partely yet be ſene and funda- 
tion of parte of the waulles. Ther is a likelihood 
that when this chirch was erectid much of the 
© rvines of the caſtelle was taken for the foundation 
© and the filling of the wallis of it. There ſtandith 
* an ode ſtone houſe at the eſt ende of the chirch 
* of St. George, now ufid for the town houſe, the 
© which as ſum ſuppoſe was a pece of the building 
of the old caſtelle or made of the ruines of it. 
® There is in the declinipg in area caſtelli a prati 
* little houſe buildid of tymbre as a college for the 
© preſtes of the town. "There was another paroche 
*chirch yn the towne yet ſtanding, but now it ſerv- 
*eth but for a chapelle of eaſe. Ther was a right 
" goodly houſe of white freres in the mydle of the 
„ town now defacid : wher lay buried in a goodly 
* umbe of white marble a countes of Weſtmerland, 
© whos name, as one told me, was Margaret Cobham. 
The image of the tumbe is tranſlatid into St. 
* George's church, and by it as the crounet is made 
x he ſhould be a duches. There was a houſe of 
Cray friars at the north end of the bridge, com- 
, only callid the freres bridge, conteyning a three 
Aches of ſtone, Here I markid that the north 

parte of Dancaſter town, yn the which is but litle 


* Tan, 693. e G. Phil. Tranſ, Ne 303. p. 


Vor. III. 
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te and that mene building, ſtandith as an iſle ; fot 
« Dun river at the weſt fide of the toun caſteth out, 
* and ſoon after at the eaſt end of the ſaid toune 
e cometh into the principal ſtream of Dun again. 
% Ther is alſo a grete bridge of five arches of ſtone 
* at the north end of this iſle; at the ſouth end 
* of which bridge is à great toutid gate of ſtone; 
eat the weſt ſide wherebf is a fair chapel of our 
“e lady, and thereof it is caullid St, Mary gate; 
„Ther appere no tokens as far as I could lerne 
* or ſe that ever Dantaſter was a wallid town, 
yet ther be 3 or 4 gates in it, whereof that in the 
« weſt ſide is a praty toure of ſtone, but St. Marie gate 
* is the faireſt : the hole town is buildid of wood and 
te the houſes ſlated, yet is ther plenty of ſtone there- 
* about, The foile about Dancaſter hath very good 
© meadow, corne, and ſome would 4.“ 

Doncaſter is a neat town with a number of good 
houſes, greatly improved by new paving ; the prin- 
cipal ſtreet well built, in which are three good inns 
and a large manſion-houſe erected by Payne about 
forty years ago, but uſed more for pleaſure than cor- 
poration buſineſs, which is done in the town hall ; 
but the mayor lives in it. Here is a play-houſe 


built eight years ago, a handſome town-hall, and 


ſhambles of ſtone. St. George's church is a beautiful 


ſtructure, having two altar-tombs,' one inlaid with a 
half figure in braſs (but neither amworing to Le- 
land's counteſs of Weſtmorland) ; another to Thomas 
Ellis five times mayor here, who founded an hoſpital 
to St. Thomas, endowed with (. 11. per annum, now 
raiſed to C. 110, and renewable at £.200, and dicd 
1562; and another to Robert Byrkes, who gave 
Roſſington wood to the public, now fallen in to the 
corporation, who have an income of 4000 a year. 


On the laſt of theſe rombs is this uncouth inſcription 
new cut in Roman capitals : 


Howe : Howe : who is heare: .. 
I Robin of Doncaſter and Margaret my feare. 
That I ſpent, that I had: 
That I gave, that I have: 
That I left, that I loſt, 
A. D. 1 579. 
uod Robertus Byrkes, 
wwho in this worlde 
did reygne thre 
ſcore yeares and ſeaven, 
and yet lived not one. 


At the eaſt end is an old building with pointed arches 


and fire places, called the Moothall, and ſaid to 
have been a religious houſe; probably Leland's Black 
friars. At the ſouth end of the town on the further 
bridge over the Dun, which here makes an iſland 
called Netoton, were a few walls, the piers of a gate, 
and a ruined chapel, probably Leland's Grey friers. 
Further on was the lower part of St. George's croſs ſup- 
porting a long ſquare ſhaft, removed on new paving. 
At the other end of the town in the York road, is a 
pillar compoſed of a ſhaft and four round pillars of 
ſixteen tiers of ſtone, mounted on four ſteps, and a 


very high circular baſe, About a yard and an half 

from the ſteps this inſcription ranges round in old 

capitals : | 7 

AJ ICEST: EST: LA: CRVICE: OTE: D: TILLI: 
A: Kl: ALME: DEV: EN: FAICE: MERCI: 
AM : 3 


This is the croſs of Ote de Tilli, on whoſe ſoul God have 
mer CY. Ame A | 


2149. 
8 


Lel. I. 38, 39. | 
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Wheatley: 


Arkſey. 


Adwick in the 
ſtreet, * 


"Tickbil, 
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He was ſencſcallus comitis de Conigbroc t. Stephen 
and Henry II. and witneſs to ſeveral grants of 
lands in this neighbourhood to abbies. The So— 
ciety of Antiquaries have publiſhed a draught of 
this croſs from an old painting bought among lord 
Fairfax's collections by Mr. Thoreſby's father, and taken 
before Mancheſter's ſoldiers broke off the four corner 
croſſes, and part of the middle ſhank 1644, or after 
William Paterſon, mayor of Doncaſter, beautified it 
with four dials, ball, and fane 1678. The account 
annexed does not ſpecify whether the drawing is of 
the original croſs, or of that beautified by Paterſon : 
nor docs it ſay whether Paterſon rebuilt it on the 
original plan, and as it now ſtands; for the print 
differs conliderably from the preſent crols. 

In digging the cellars of Mr. Jarratt's houſe in Don- 
caſter, March 1781, was found fix feet under ground 
the altar engraved Pl. I. hg. 1, 2, 3, 4, in height 
about two feet fix inches, inſcribed to the Dea Matres 
by M. Nantonius Orbitalis. 

About four miles ſouth of the town is an incloſure- 
of about two acres, called Caerhouſe, now a decoy, 
under water except in dry ſeaſons, when foundations 
may be ſeen, called by a name like Portry Caer, or 
Pautry, and. ſaid to have been a city ſunk in the 
marthes. I have this only by hearſay in the town. 
Doncaſter gave title of viſcount to James Hay baron 
Sauley 16 James I. created earl of Carliſle, 20 James !. 
and ſuceeded by his. fon James, who died without 
ifſue. James Fitzroy, baron of Tindale, natural fon 
of Charles Il. was created 1 562 earl of Doncaſter and 
duke of Monmouth, beheaded 1685, His fon James 
duke of Buccleugh died in 1704, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Francis, who was 1742 reſtored to this title 
of carl of Doncaſter, and dying 1751, was ſucceeded 
by his grandſon Henry the preſent earl, 

At Ecclesfield, near Doncaſter, was an alien priory 
of Benedictines, cell to St. Wandrageſil in Normandy, 
given by Richard II. to the Carthuſian monaſtery at 
Coventry *. | | 

Thence Dun runs by Wheatley, the ſeat of fir 
George Cook, bart. one of whoſe family Bryah Cook, 
eſq; gave by will 1660 the whole rectory of Ark/ey to 
five truſtees for the payment of ſo much to the vicar 
there as with his antient ſtipend of C. 12. 13s. 4d. per 

annum amounts to . loo. a year, and £.40. per annum 
to a ſchoolmaſter to inſtru the poor, and /. 60. for 
building an hoſpital for 12 of the oldeſt poor, who 
receive each C. 5. per annum. His brother fir George 
Cook, bart. gave 1683 by will F. 200. and tuo 
cottages for building a ſchool houſe. © Scarce two 
miles from Arkley is Adwick in the fireet, the rectory 
whereof was bought by Anne daughter of John 
Savile, eſq; for about /. goo. and ſettled in truſt for 
the uſe of the church for ever. Mr. Joſhua Brook 
commemorated her in an inſcription over the door of 
the parſonage houſe rebuilt by him: 


Reftoria de Adzvick acceſſit clero ex donatione D'ne 
Aing Savile ex proſapia Savillorum de Methley ortunagas, 

© The market town of Tikhil is very bare, but 
te the church is fair and large. One Eſtfelde, ſtuard 
„ ſumtyme of Tikhil and Heatfeld, lyith ther in a 
% tumbe of ſtone, ob. A. D. 1386. The caſtel is 


* Tan. 683. 6 G. 


uv See a plan and deſcription of it in Archæol. VI. 266—268. by Mr. BOY I think without reaſon, objects . Camden ſay- 
1 his certainly was the caſe, for imall as the town was its inhabitants took refuge in the cultle 


ing the town ** was fortined by the caſtle,” 
in times of danger, | 
* Tan. 675. Ib. 687. 
. > Mr. Gale ſuppoſes Tikhil was antiently called Ict-thill. 
Chace. The river ſeems to have been called Iken, 
* Tan, 689. 4 Bede, II. 20. 


| 


VW 


of St. Paul's t. Edward l. 7 Here was alſo an hoſ- 


tinghamſhire at Hartoorth, Robert Moreton, eſq; founded 


”_= 


te well dichid and waullid with a very hard ſuartꝰ ſtone 
ce hewid; the dungeon is the faireſt part of the caſtle, 
« All the buildings withyn the area be down ſaving 
c an old hauHe, Ther was a houſe of freres a litel 
cc by welt without Tickhil, where lay buried divers 
Of the Fitz Williams as the grandfather and father 
eto my lord privy ſeal, the which be now tranſlated 
to the paroche chirch, ſo is Purefoy. There were 
& alſo buried divers of the Clarelles. There is yet 
* a place by Tikhill called Clarelles haulle, The 
e lordſhip of Tikhil was in time paſt of ſuch eſtima- 
* tion that it was named the honor of "Tikhil *,” 
Conſiderable earthworks remain; a deep ditch finely 
overhung with trees, and at the ſouth-eaſt end a 
very high keep withia the ditch, but partly withour 
the inner wall of the caſtle. The caſtle is one of 
our earlieſt ſpecimens of Norman architecture, being 
granted by the Conqueror to Roger de Buiſly with 
49 manors in this county. The area within is oc- 
cupied by a ſtone houſe, in which are ſaid to have 
been ſome paintings. The old bridge and gate re- 
main on the welt, ſome ruins on the ſouth, and walls 
five feet high hanging to the keep. In the caſtle 
was a royal free chapel or collegiate church of four 
prebends, founded by Eleanor, queen to Henry 11.* 
The priory mentioned by Leland was of the Auguſ- 
tine order, founded as Speed by John Clarell dean 


pital, dedicated to St. Leonard*; and another in a 
marſh near the town. The church is a handſome 
fabrick, with an altar tomb of Fitz Williams and 


lady 1478, 1496, 1533; and another with this in- 
{cription : 


Wills Eſtfeld quondem ſeneſcallus de domino de Holder. 
neſs ac de honore de Tyckhill cum d'na Philippa regina 
Anglie ac de dominio de Heytfeld cum d'no Edmundo 
duce Eborac ac Margareta uxor ejus qui quidem WilPmus 


obiit 2.4 die menſis Dec. A. D. 1386. cujus ae pro- 
pitietur deus b. | 


_ Clarelles hall beforementioned by Leland was the 


ſeat of an antient family of the Clarells, which eſtate 
came by marriage to the family of Fouljamb of Ald- 
wark near Rotherham. 


Eaſt of Tickhill, near Bawtry, on the edge of Not- 


before 1316 an hoſpital for an eccleſiaſtic maſter and 
certain-poor, valued at £.6. 6s, per annum, ſtill in 
being, and in the gift of the archbiſhop of York*. 
At Hatfield, then called Haethfelth, Ceadwalla, 
king of the Britans, with Penda, king of Mercia, 
ſlew Edwyn the firſt Chriſtian king of Northumber- 
land, with his eldeſt ſon Offrid, 933%. Near the 
town are many entrenchments. Here alſo was born 
William, ſecond fon of Edward III. 1335, and not 
at Hatheld in Herts : for it appears by the rolls that 
his mother Philippa gave five marks to the neigh- 
bouring abbot and five nobles to the monks of Roche, 
to pray for his ſoul, which ſums are transferred to 
the church of York, where he was buried, and has a 
monument, and they are ſtill paid by the duke of De- 
vonſhire to the archbiſhop, dean, and chapter of York, 
It is pretended no rats have ever been ſeen in this 
town, nor ſparrows in the neighbouring village of 


black a t Lel, I. 39. 


* Ib. 684. Tan. 691+ 


Nennius ſays there was a battle at Eiccin: this was the battle at Hatfield 
Kinard ferry is hard by in Lincolnſhire, which ſee. MS. n. G. 
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Lindlolme in the moors below it, though it is good 
doll for corn or paſture, notwithſtanding its being 


encompaſſed with a moraſs *. © Ther is a fayre 


« paroch chirch in Heathfeld village, and a parke 
« therby : the lodge or manor place is but meanely 
« buildid of timber, The quarters about Hatfield be 
« ſorelt ground, and though wood be ſcars there, 
« yer there is plentie of redde deer that haunt the 
« fennes and the great mores thereabouts*.” | 

Hatfield chace, the largeſt in England, containing 
within its limits above 180,000 acres, one half of 
which was yearly drowned and ſurrounded with 
water, was by Charles I. ſold to col. Vermuiden with- 
out the conſent of the commiſſioners and tenants to 
diſchaſe, drain, and cultivate, which to the general 
ſurprize and advantage he at length effected at the 
expence of V. 400, ooo, and drained above half. In 
the middle of Hatfield waſte lived an hermit named 
William of Lindholme. His ſtudbound cell was re- 
maining 1747, with a well of clear ſpring water. 
At the eaſt end ſtood an altar of hewn ſtone, and at 
the weſt end was the hermit's grave, covered with a 
ſreeſtone lab, 8 feet and a half by 3, and eight feet 
thick, Under it Mr. Stovin found the ſcull, leg, 
and thigh bones, and a ſmall piece of beaten copper. 
The moraſs is covered with gale; an odoriterous herb, 
and ſilk or cotton groſs 8. | 

Near the confluence of Don and Are is Cowicke, 
the pleaſant ſeat of the antient family of the Daw- 
neys, which name occurs frequently among the 
ſherifſs of the county, and of which ſir John Daw» 
ney was by Charles II. 1680, advanced to the degree 
of viſcount Downe of Ireland, which vile is held by 
his great-great-grandſon 5th and preſent viſcount. 

Biſhop Gibſon, and after him the compiler of 
Magna Britannia ®, ſays archbiſhop Whirgift' was 
born at /hjtgift, a village in Marſhland, but Godwin 
at Grimſby in Lincolnſhire. Theſe levels, or marſhes, 
eſpecially eaſt and north-eaſt of Thorne, a market 
town, though in Leland's time a village, are gene- 
rally a turf moor, but in other places are intermixed 
with arable and paſture grounds. By reaſon of the 
many meres it was formerly well ſtored with fowl 
and freſhwater fiſh, eſpecially eels. But'in the reign 
of Charles I. ſeveral gentlemen undertook to drain 
this mooriſh fenny country. There is a drain cut 
from about Thorne to Gowle, ten miles long, and 
very broad. As to Mr. Camden's obſervation about 
the riſing of the ground, ſeveral old men have af- 
firmed that the moor between theſe two towns is ſo 
ſunk by draining, that whereas they could before 
lee little of the ſteeple, they now ſee the church- 
yard wall. At the depth of a yard or two have 


been found great quantities of foſſil oaks, and firs, 


from 20 to 35 yards long, black and durable: aſh 


loft and crumbling when dry, and willows, though 


ſofter, entire. Theſe trees had been burnt or cut 
down, and ſtone and wooden wedges, and broken 
Aheads were found with them. Alſo fir cones 
and acorns, and Roman coins of Veſpaſian and other 
emperors much defaced, links of chains, horſe heads, 
and a battle ax and old knife. Several large roots 
have been found ſtanding upright, and. others in- 
Cining at Iow water in the great cut to Gowleſhire. 


28 e Lel. It. I. 39, 40. 


n may be ſeen in Brit. Top. II. 4 57, 458. 
* Gent, Mag. 1747. 23. 1785. 589. | 8 
5 An in Phil, Trauſ. 27 5. * Mag, 1785. 589, 

* Is 44» : : | 9 . = 1. i 
1 [el I. 34. | | Tan. 045, 


* Abraham Delapryme, miniſter of Thorne, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 275. p. 980. 
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Some of the trees have been found lying along with 
their roots faſtened, others ſeemed to have been cut 
or byrnt off from the roots. In digging theſe cuts 
were found gates, ladders, hammers, ſhoes, nuts, 


&c. and the land is obſerved to lie in ridges in ſome 


places as if it had been ploughed. Mineral earth 
was ſometimes found under the turf, and ſometimes 
only ſand. About 100 years ſince the entire body 
of a man was found four yards deep at the bottom of 
a turf pit, with his head to the north, his hair and 


nails undecayed. It is ſaid that in the cut to Gowle 


was found a Roman coin of Domitian or Trajan, 
and others of divers emperors have been ſince met 
with. From the poſition of the trees and roots, 
and other circumſtances, it is evident that they grew 
where they were found, being probably foreſts cut 
down and burnt by the Romans as the Britans re- 
treated to them k. | 

« By the church garth of Thurne is a praty pile 
© or caſtele, wel dikid, now uſed for a priſon for 
offenders in the foreſtes, but ſumtime longing to 
te the Mulbrays, as Thurne did.“ 

At Hampoll was a ptiory of Ciſtertian nuns, founded 
about 1170, valued at C. 63. per annum. K 

“% Where the paroch chirch of St. Oſwaldes is 
* now newly builded was in Henry I's tyme a 
« honſe and church of poor heremites as in a 
* woddy country ontill one Radulphus Aldlaver, 
* confeſlor to Henry I. began the new monaſtery of 
* chanons, aud was firſt prior of it himſelf. The 
building of this houſe is exceeding great and fair, 
* and hath the goodlieſt fountain of conduit water 
« in that quarter of England. Secundus prior a 
&* poſtremo fetched this conduit a mile and above of, 
c and builded an exceeding fair kitchen alſo in the 
* monaſtery. There lyith a praty pole of water at 
a the weſt end of the houſe®.” © From Pontfract 
« to St. Oſwald's a very fair and wel buildid houſe 
« of chanons, where is a metely fair conduit of 
© water and caſtelid hard againſt the front of the 
&« houſe . © St. Nicholas hoſpital at Pontifract 
came a late days to the order of the priory of St. 
« Oſwald ?,” 


% Neflall, about three miles from Pontfract, had 


* a church and houſe of poor heremits dedicateed to 
4e St. James 4.” Here Ilbert de Lacy in the reign of 
Rufus began, and his ſon Robert finiſhed in that of 
Henry I. a monaſtery of Auſtin canons, valued at 
£+ 492. Tanner takes no notice of Atholphus as 
its founder, whom Stowe, p. 204, makes allo its firſt 
prior*. It is the fear of fir Rowland Wynne, bart. 
a minor, whoſe father cut down all the fine old 
timber about it, and died February 1785. 


Not far from hence is Hemſworth, where Robert 


Holgate, archbiſhop of York, deprived by Mary 


for being married, founded an hoſpital 1544, for 10 
Poor aged men, and as many women, who have each 
about . 10. per annum, and the maſter who is to read 


_ prayers to them between LF. 30 and 60. per annum. 
to if not 


The archbiſhop was likewiſe benefactor 
founder of the ſchool there ?. 

A little more to the ſouth or ſouth-weſt, upon an 
eminence, from which is an extenſive proſpect over 
the country adjacent, eſpecially to the weſt, ſtands 


The fereral pamphlets which were publiſhed againſt 


h VI. Is 1 I. . 
Pe Lel. It. I. * a Tan. od 
P Ib. 43. — 
* MS. u. G. 
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Brearly Manor, once the ſeat of the Harringtons, 
now belonging to Farrand Foljamb, eſq; of Ald- 
wark, but the houſe hath, for many years, been let 


to farmers. 
Near Stainland have been found ſeveral Roman 


coins e. At Slack, in this towaſhip, Mr. Watſon 


places CAMBODUNUM, where are manifeſt tracts of an 
antient ſettlement *. Here are four cloſes called the 


' gald or old field: and crofts adjoining to the track of 


the Roman road from Mancunium, and containing an 
area of 12 or 14 acres, watered by two brooks that 
meet at the town, and curve round three ſides of it, 
Foundations of ſtrong ſtone buildings a yard thick, 
drains, pieces of thick glaſs, urns, bones, bricks 22 
inches ſquare, teſſelæ, coins, and flips of copper have 
been diſcovered in all theſe foundations. One of 
the braſs coins was inſcribed CAES. AVG. P. M. 
TR. S C. and rev. - - - PVBLICA., Alſo two Ro- 
man inſcriptions, engraved with an altar, Pl, I. f. 5, 
6, 7. The latter was dug up on the ſite of a temple, 
in whoſe ruins were Roman bricks, and on the weſt 
fide of it an hypocauſt, formed in the uſual manner 
of brick pillars, ſtanding on the eaſt ſide of a imall 
room (probably a bath), four yards by two and a 
half, with a pavement of lime and pounded bricks, 
with a drain at one corner. The inſcription on the 
altar, which was in the poſſeſſion of the late Mr. 
Watſon, of Stockport, is to be read thus: 


Fortune ſacrum Caius Antonius Modeſtus centurio 
Legionis ſextæ Vitiricis Pig Fidelis votum folvit 
lubens merito. 


The altar has a focus and a ſtep on the baſe, as if 
to kneel on. 

The inſcription, fig. 6. is walled up in a building. 
Fig. 7. was in Mr. Whitaker's hands. Both are 
probably of the ſame time by the cut of the letters, 
About 60 or 70 yards from the above mentioned 
building in a croft is a place called the Hall body, 
where, by the. inequality of the ground, ſeems to 
have been a large building, or fort“. The legion 
mentioned on the altar came over with Hadrian about 
A. C. 120, and continued here till the Romans 
quitted che iſland, The diſcovery of a coin of Had- 
rian here rev. Cos. II. S. C. a figure ſtanding hold- 
ing a ſpear in his right hand, fixes it to his reign. 
From this ſtation point three roads. One called the 
Greengats, pointing north from it to Eland : Danes 
road, or Saville gate, over Stainland more, and ſery- 
ing as a boundary between Halifax and Huddersfield 
pariſhes. A third to Mancheſter *. 

Holland mentions among fir Robert Cotton's anti- 
quities the Gretland altar, which Mr. Horſley ſaw 
lying in Conington church, and it is now at Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge, whence it is engraved Pl. I. 
fig. 8, He reads the five laſt letters ſuſcepium merito 
animo gratio ſolvit. Civitas means the ſlate of the 
Brigantes. The date of the conſulate is A. U. C. 
208. Mr. Ward thinks Diu a corruption of Aug, 
which Heſychius ſays is the fame as Zeug. Gruter 

has a very incorre& copy of this inſcription?, Mr, 
Watſon * would read it Divis civitatis Brigantium, 
and thinks the altar was ſound in Stainland. 


1% G. 1 Hiſt. of Halifax, p 


32. 
„ Whitaker's Hiſt. of Manch. I. 87-89, 4%. Watſon's Hit. of Halifax, 40—44. 


, _ 313. See 1 Geta Brit. p. 33. 
J. * See Northumb. xv. Halifax, p. 313. 

© See in Watſon, p. 54—57. nee 

s Ib, $7» 02s | 


© Letter at end of Leland's Ida. I, 


At Sowerby, near Gretland, was found in plough. 


ing a conſiderable number of Rowmin coins 1078, | 


bur the greateſt part were embezzled and concealed 
by the labourers **; | N 

The bricks found at land are ſuppoſed by Horf. 
ley to belong to the Cohors quarta Bretonum men. 
tioned in the Notitia, and ſome ſuch name as Bitte. 
num occurs on a broken altar in Scotland *. Watſog 
imagines them a detachment of the garriſon at Slack 
or Cambodunum who went to make bricks at Grimſcat 
about three miles from it b. A number of bas em. 
pire coins were found in a rock in Eland hall wood 
1769*. Others about 60 years ago at Bee/tones in 
Stainland %. The Roman road called the Green Way 
from Slack points to the firſt place. Mr. Richardion 
informed Hearne of Roman coins found fallen from 
a preeip ce in Sraitflan4® Others at Suwerby in 
Silver field. There are traces of a fort at the head 
of this village. Other Roman coins found in Halifax 
pariſh. On tne point of Lee hill near Slack is a cir- 
cular camp, about o yards each way: a bank or 
trench tuns from it up Linley mor to the Watch 
hill, a ſmall round hill, and tumuh are ſcattered here. 
abouts ; indicatio $ of the battle fajd to have been 
fought here, which may have occaftoned the name of 


Slack from Sl e, laughter. Mr. Wuitakerf ſup. 


poſes this relates to the demolition of t e town of 
Campodunum by Cedwallin and Penda before-men. 
tioned, but Mr. Watſon will not allow the two kings 
could encamp in the ſmall circle above deſcribed, 
On Greentalgh hill in Eringden is a circular camp, 
diameter about 16 yards, walled round and fortified 
with two breaftworks. Ar Concygarth in Sowerby 
are traces of another fort. Theſe Mr. Watſon ſup, 
poſes Saxon. Another Coneygarch is a remarkable 
high hill at Ripponden in Bark iſland townſhip, and in 
Stamford townſhip-is a large conical hill called Cale 
hill. At Raftrick was another hill of the ſame name, 
trenched about, and hollow in the middle, about 18$ 


yards diameter, lately deſtroyed for the ſtone which 


it contained. A larger fimilar mount ar Mirfeld, a 
few miles hence. Three Daniſh urns, with aſhes and 
bones, were found' at the bottom of the walk near 
Shaw hill leading to Heath houſes. In Barkiſland 


townſhip, near Ringſtone moor, is a confuſed circle 


of ſmall ſtones called the Wo/fold, and near it a parcel 
of rocks on a common called Wholeftone or Holyſtone 
more. At the edge of Norland moor a large pon- 
derous ſtone, called the Lad Stone, projects from 2 
ridge of rocks, At Riſhworth ſtones piled ſeveral 
yards on each other, and called the Rocking flones, 
are ſaid to have formerly had that quality, and near 
it Boeth dean ſpa, a mere coal water. Another Rock- 
ing tone with rock baſons at Warley is alſo thrown 
down. A third in Soyland called the Areſe or fairy's 
hole, with a carnedh. At Stansfield is a number 
of druidical ſtones, called Hawkſtones, Humberdi, 
Brideſtones, &c, One of the latter a ſingle ſtone, 
about five yards high, three diameter, and the pe- 


deſtal about half a yard is called the Bride. Another 


ſtone near it, called the Groom, is thrown donn. 
At Sowerby a ſingle ſtone near ſix feet high, called 
the Standing flone. Kobinbood's pennyſtone near Lud- 


z Watſon Ib. 44— 40. 
F. 30. He bas given a poor engraving of It 
© Ib. 53. 
4 Hiſt, of Manch. 92 


> Halifax, p. 52. 


genden 


— Ao, 


W. Riding. 


denden may have been a rocking ſtone or Coit y 
Artur. Crimleſhworth, in Wadſworth townſhip, may 
have been a cromlech; as alſo the Rocking ſtone 
that bounds the townſhips of Golcar and Slaighth- 
wait, which is ten feet and a half long, nine feet 
four inches broad, and five feet and a quarter thick, 
weighed near 18 tons, and was lately thrown off its 


| braſs celt was found a few years ago in a bed of clay 
ig Skircoat townſhip 8, 

Halifax was a garriſon for the parliament, and 
Heptonſtall for the king. A battle was fought near 
the latter, and the works at Camp end above Warley 
are of that time h. The woollcn trade was brought 
hither from Rippon about the time of Henry VI.! 
and in 1758 no leſs than 34 fulling mills were in 
this pariſh, beſides corn and other mills k. Mr. 
Camden ſeems to have haſtily taken up the po- 
pular ety mology of the name of Halifax. He ap- 
pears to have been here a little before 1580. 
It was therefore a contradifion in him to ſay in 
one place that not many ages before it grew up 
from a little village to a large town, and in an- 
other that about 1443 here were but 13 houſes. 


day-book, William earl of Warren, who dicd 1138, 
. gave it to the abbey of Lewes by the expreſs name of 
« (cleſia de Halifax“ almoſt 500 years before Cam- 
den's time. Wright derives its name from the real 
face of John the Baptiſt kept here by ſome hermits, 
andthe church is till dedicated to him. The pariſh 
confiſts of 26 townſhips, or hamlets, and is from 
ſouth· eaſt to north - weſt near 20 miles, and from eaſt 
to weſt about 17 w. The number of families in 1763 
and 1764, taken from the vicar's Eaſter books, is 
8244, which, at only five perſons to a family, will 
give 41,220, an amazing increaſe in leſs than 200 
years, if Camden's information was near the truth, 
which there is good reaſon to think it was, and this 
jucreaſe is entirely owing to the flouriſhing ſtate of 
their trade", Of the great increaſe of inhabitants 
here ſee a MS. paper by Mr. John Waterhouſe, 
lord of the manor, who lived near 100 years. At 
the time of his birth, 1443, there were bpt 13 houſes 


circle in Halifax, which in 120 years' were increaſed to 
parcel 520 houſeholders, who kepr fires and anſwered the” 
Mone vicar's demands 1566" The town is ſeated in a 
; pon- rery deep bottom, and extends far in length, but not 
rom 2 in breadth? The ſtrects are narrow, the houſes 
ſeveral moſtly built and covered with ſtone. It has a market 
ſtones, only by preſcription 4, and was twice repreſented in 
d near Parliament 1656, 1658" The pariſh reaches welt to 
r Rock- Blackſlone edge, whence is an extenſive view into 
thrown Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, and Wales. The church is a 
fairy's large ſtructure, 64 yards long, by 20 wide; the tower 
umber 


39 yards high; under the chancel a library. Ir has 
been a vicarage ever ſince 1273 *, and has, as in Mr. 
Camden's time, 11 chapels belonging to itt. Dr, 
William Rokeby (of the family of Rokeby, of 
Airk-Sandal, by Doncaſter, where he was born, if 
dot here, was vicar of Halifax, and rector of Sandal, 
brd chancellor of Ireland t. Henry VII. biſhop of 


mberd!, 
ſtone, 
he pe- 
nother 
down. 
called 
Ar Lud- 


Mr. Watſon in Archaol. II. p. 38 1—363. 
i I. 60. y e 


* See M atſon, p. 457. 


denden vou. HI, 


centre, though ſtill capable of being rocked f. A 


Be tbat as it will, though it has no name in Domeſ- 


Meath 1 507, and archbiſhop of Dublin 1511, where 
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he was buricd 1521, but his lieart here in a chapel 
which he ordered to be built on the north fide of 
the church, where his'memorial is now removed, and 
his heart has been often dug up“. Nathaniel Wa— 
terhouſe, ſalter, or oildrawer, of Skircoat, who died 
1641, founded an almſhouſe for 12 old people, a blue- 
coat hoſpital for 20 children, the overſeer whereof 
has /. 45. per annum, yearly ſalaries to the mini(- 
ters of ſeveral chapels of 2, 3, 4, and 5F. a legacy 
to the freeſchool, founded by queen Elizabeth, 
and a houſe for the lectuter“. Theſe ſums, with 
money for repair of the banks, amount to £300. per 
annum. Queen Elizabeth founded a free gram- 
_,mar ſchool in Skircoat 1585, which has had ſeveral 
benefactors D. This town gave title of viſcount 
10 Charles II. and of marquis 1684 to George 
Saville, which ended with his ſon William 1700, 
in which year it gave title of baron to Charles 
Montague of Horton, c. Northampton, created earl 
of Halifax 1714, for his eminent ſervices to the 
ſtate, particularly in the article of re- coinage . He 
was ſucceeded by his nephew George 1715, and he 
1739 by his only fon George, who dying 1711 
without iſſue male the title is extinct. This town 
gave birth to Dr, Henry Brigg, Geometrical pro- 
feſſor at Greſham college, Dr. Robert Farrar, laſt 
prior of Noſtel and biſhop of St. David's, burnt 
1555; Dr. David Hartley, who was the principal 
means of making Mrs. Stephens“ lithontriptic me- 
dicines public; Dr. Lake, biſhop of Chicheſter 1685 
fr John Saville, baron of the Exchequer 1598, and 
his brother fir Harry provoſt of Eton 1596; to 
Dr. Tilſon biſhop of Elphin 1655; and to Dr, Til- 
lotſon archbiſhop of Canterbury. As to Johannes 
de Sacro boſco, though commemorated on the corpo- 
ration ſeal, Halifax has no pretenſions to him*. The 
woollen manufacture flouriſhes here and extends in 
the ſpinning or weaving branches as far as Settle, 
zo miles diſtant *% 
The inhabitants within Hardwicke foreſt claimed a 
cuſtom for time immemorial, that if a felon be taken 
with goods to the amount of 13d. ſtolen within their 


liberty, after being carried before the ſord's bailiff, and 


tried by four frithburgers from four towns within the 
faid precinct, he was on condemnation to be executed 
on the next market day, after having been ſet in the 
ſtocks firſt; and after his execution the coroner was 
to take the verdict of a jury and ſometimes of thoſe 
who condemned him. He was to be taken either 
handbabend, i. e. in the act of ſtealing, or backberond, 
having the goods about him, or confęſſioned. The ax 
was drawn up by a pulley, and faſtened with a pin 
to the ſide of the ſcaffold ; and the beaſt ſtolen being 
faſtened to the pin that ſtayed the block, on a ſignal 
given by one of the jurors holding up his hands, 
the bailiff or his ſervant whipped the beaſt, and the ax 
fell down; or if there was no beaſtemployed, the bailiff 


or his ſervant cut the rope. This cuſtotn is nowdiſuſed, 


but there ſtill remains at Gibbet lane a ſquare platform 
of eatth, raiſed about 4 feet above the level of the 
ground, and 13 feet broad, aſcended by a flight of ſtone 
ſteps, on which were placed two upright pieces of 
timber five yards high, joined by a croſs beam at top; 


i £ Watſon's Halifax, 19. 31. + bk Ib. 63, 64. 
e Be: Ib. b. 1, 3. » Ib. 146, 147, 
it. _ : f 7- G, x Ons 'Tour in Scotland, 1772, p. 361, 362. 4 Watſon's Halifax, 69. 
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within theſe was a ſquare block of wood 4 feet and an 
half long, which moved in grooves, and had an iron ax 
faſtened in its lower edge, {till to be ſeen in the gaol. 
It weighs 7lb. 110z. is 10 inches and an halt long, 
7 inches over at top and 9 at bottom, and towards 
the top are two holes to faften it to the block. The 
cuſtom ſeems not older than the grant of Wakefield 
manor, in which Halifax is included, to earl Warren, 
and it was not annexed to a foreſt but a manor. 
Corporal puniſhments were practiſed at other places, 
and by differentlords, and this power of the barons may 
have been kept up longer at Halifax than elſewhere, 
and dropt by degrees as the tenures in capite ceaſed : 
and the great trade here might require its continuance 
the longer. It ended by the bailiff's having been 
threatened after the laſt executions with a proſecution 
if he repeared them: 49 perſons ſuffered by it be- 
tween 1541 and 1651. It is not known whether earl 
Morton introduced this machine from hence at Edin- 
burgh, and was executed by it 1581, according to 
the Scotch tradition, that the inventor of it among 
them firſt ſuffered by the only inſtrument of the kind 
in Scotland, which is ſtill ſhewn in a room under the 
parliament houſe/at Edinburgh, and faid to have 
been but once uſed, which looks as if it was not 
yery antient there, and its date here is unknown. 
A print of the execution of the ſon of T. Manlius, 
done by Aldegraft of Weſtphalia, dated 15 53, re- 
preſents the ſame machine . See Pl. I. fig. 9. 

Mr. Watſon ©, as we have already ſeen, places Cau- 
BODUNUM. at Slack, and Campodunum at Doncaſter. 
He takes this Caſtle hill at Almondbury to be Saxon. 
See pl. I. fig. 10. Nothing Roman has been 
found within a mile of it, and no Roman roads lead 
to it, notwithſtanding the aſſertions of Gale, Drake, 
&c. Horſley, conſcious of this, removes Cambodu- 
num between Greetland and Stainland, where the 
altar was found 4. Mr. Watſon had before ſhewn* 


that the Campodunum of Bede t is by Alfred ren- 


dered Donapelba, which comes nearer to Doncaſter, 
near which at Hatfield the Saxon chronicle poſi- 
tively declares Edwin was defeated and lain. Mr. 
Whitaker s warmly contends that all the three names 
given by Mr. Camden mean the ſame ſtation, whereas 
Mr. Watſon clearly ſhews that two of them are dif- 
ferent. Wheeloc's edition of Bede reads campo 
Dono, of which Alfred's is a literal tranſlation, 
though Smith's edition makes it one word, The 
additions to Gibſon's Camden ſay there is no appear- 
ance of ſtone or brick at Almondbury, but large 
maſſes of cinders or vitrified earth (one above two 
feet thick every way) have been found. The black- 
neſs of the edges of the ſtones in the preſent buildings 
is the ſame in the quarries; conſequently not 2 
mark of fire“. la 1782, in digging for materials 


to mend che roads, foundations of antient buildings 


of hewn ſtone were found, which Mr. Brooke ſaw. 


Hudersfield, a good market town a little diſtant 
from Almondbury, is a conſiderable market for 
woollen cloth. The merchants from Wakefield, and 
other places, buy cloths here of the makers, and 
dreſs and prepare them for the foreign markets. 
Here was a cloth hall, built about the year 1760. 
Probably this town took its name from Hudard the 
Saxon's obtaining ſome victory here. 


» Watſon, 214—239. © P. 32— 4 
* Archæol. I. 221—226, | c 2 r. 39 7. 414. 
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Richard-Henry Beaumont, eſq; F. S. A. the chief 
heir male and repreſentative of his ancient family, 
now reſides at Whitley- Beaumont, which his anceſtor 
poſſeſſed in the reign of Henry II. 


Kirklees nunnery was founded .t. Henry II. by bas 


Reyner of Flanders, for Ciſtercians, valued at £.19. per 
annum . In this houſe it is pretended Robin Hood 
was bled to death by deſign. His tomb with a plain 
croſs on a flat ſtone is ſhewn in the cemetery. In 
the ground, at a little diſtance, lie two graveſtones, 
one of which has the following inſcription round a 
croſs for one of the prioreſſes: 

Douce Jhu de Nazareth fires (or eye) mercy a 

Elizabeth de Staynton jadis priores de ceſt 

maiſon, 

See it engraved in our plate of Croſſes. 

Here is a ſquare Roman camp. PI. I. fig. 11. The 
north and weſt ſides are levelled by the road, It 
was made to command Old Ford, a paſfage over 
Calder being too near Cambodunum to ſerve as a 
halting place. Dr. Richardſon * calls it Caſtlefield. 

Nothing now remains of Paulinus' crofs at Dews- 


bury. A charter for a market at Dewsbury was ob- 
tained about 1740. 


Not far from Dewsbury is Suthill hall, an antient du 


ſeat of the family of Suthill. It is now greatly ru- 


ined, and the eſtate belongs to the duke of Mon- 


tague. 


. 


At Woodchurch in Skirack wapentake near Dews- Wal 


bury, was a cell of Black canons from Noſtel, valued 
at C. 17. per annum l. 


Theſe things Leland © eſpecially noted in Wakefield, Wis 


« The faire bridge of ſtone of 9 arches, under which 
& runnith the river of Calder, and on the caſt fide of 
« this bridge is a right goodly chapel of our Lady and 
« 2 cantuarie preeſtes founded in it, of the toundas 
« tion of the townſmen as ſum ſay, but the dukes of 
« York were taken as founders for obtaining the 
% mortemayne. I hard one ſay that a ſervant of king 
« Edward IV. father, or elſe of the erle of Ruthe» 
land brother to king Edward IV. was a great doer 
« of it. There was a ſore batell faught in the ſouth 
t feeldes by this bridge, and in the flite of the 
“ duke of York's parte other the duke himſelf or his 
s ſun therle of Rutheland was ſlaine a little above the 
* barres beyond the bridge going up into the toun 
* that ſtandith full fairly upon a clyving ground. 
At this place is ſet up a croſſe in rei memoriam. 
Ibe commune ſaying is there that Me erle wold have 
taken ther a poore woman's houſe for ſocour, and 
6 ſhe for fere ſhet the dore, and ſtrait the erle was 
* killid. The lord Clifford for killing of men at 
te this battle was callid the Boucher. The principal 
*« church that now is in Wakefield is but of a new 
work, but it is exceeding fair and large. Sum 
* think that whereas now is a chapelle of eaſe at the 
« other ende of the toune was ons the old paroch 
* chirch. The vicarage at the eſte ende of the 
* chirch garth is larg and fair. It was the perſonage 
* houſe not very many yeres ſyns: for he that now 
« lyvith is the 4 or 5 vicare that hath been there. 
te Afore the impropriation of this vicarage to St 
Stephane college at Weſtminſter the perſonag* 
« was a great lyving, yn ſo much that one of the 
« erles Warines, lordes of Wakefeld, and much of 


ag 


Lala 


W. Riding. 
« the cuntety. thereabout, did give the perſonage to 
« ſunne or near kinſman of his, and he made the 
« moſt part of the houſe where the vicarage now is: 
The toun ſtreachith out al in lenghr by eaſt and weſt, 
« and has a faire area for a market place. The build- 
« ing of the town is meately fair, moſt of timber, 
but ſome of ſtone. Al the hole profit of the 
town ſtandith by courſe drapery. Ther be few 
« townes in the inward partes of Yorkſhire that 
« hath a fairer ſite or ſoile about it l. It is a very 
« quick market town and meatcly large, In the 


4 town is but onechefe church. There is a chapel 


« heſide wher was wont to be Anachoreta in media 
« urbe unde & aliquando inventa fæcunda. Ther 


44 ig alſo a chapel of our lady on Calder bridge 


« wont to be celebratid a peregrinis. The Guarines 
« earls of Surrey as I reade wer ons lords of this 
« town, It ſtandyth now al by clothing. A forow 
« length or more out of the town be ſeene dikes and 
« hulwarkes, & monticulus eget terre, indicium tur- 
« it ſpecularis, wherby apperith that ther hath ben 


« 4 caſtel®. A quarter of a mile without Wake- 


« field apperith an hille of erth caſt up wher ſome 


« ſay that one of erles Warines began to build, ſum 


« ſay that it was nothing but a windmille hill. The 
« place is now caullid Lobille . | 

Wakefield is a large town well ſituated on the ſouth 
Gde of a hill which inclines to the Calder here na- 
vigable. By the increaſe of trade and manufactures 
it has of late years been much improved, and an act 
of parliament was obtained about twelye years ago 
for new paving the town, which has occafioned its 
being ornamented with many good houſes. In the ſtreet 
at right angles with Kirk-gate to the welt are the inns, 
ſome good modern houſes, with the church, which is 


large and lofty, butthe ſpire ” ſhort for the lofty rower, 


The chapel on the bridge js pretty intire, 10 yards 
long and ſix wide, the weſt front divided into compart- 
ments with arches in relief, their ſpandrils . richly 
flowered, and over each compartment five ſhorter 


ones with hiſtorical reliefs, which may allude to the 


occaſion of ereQing the chapel. The iſt is broken; 
in the 2d is a woman reclined lamenting, a youth at 
her feet firs wringing his hands; in the 3d two 
youths kneel praying by the ſide of a woman in the 
lame attitude. In the 4th a groupe of figures ob- 
ſeure; in the 5th a man fitting, another ſtanding be- 
fore him, and an embattled building. The buttreſles 
ae beautiſully carved, and each was crowned with a 
rich fynial. The north and ſouth windows have 
ich tracery. This chapel ſtands partly on the bridge 
ind partly on the ſterlings, and was lately a ware- 
houſe for hemp, aud has been converted to various 
purpoſes, which has ot late years much damaged it. It 
i; ſaid to have been built by Edwatd IV. in memory of 
lis father : but this king ſeems to bave been rather 
the repairer or rebuilder than the founder of this 
Chapel : for it appears by a charter of 31 Edward III. 
dated at Wakefield, that Edward III. by that inſtru- 
ment ſettled C. 10. per annum on William Kaye and 
William Bull and their ſucceſſors for ever, to perform 
vine ſervice in a chapel of St. Mary newly built 
du the bridge at Wakefield, the ſaid £. 10. made 
Pjable out of the following towns, viz. Wakefield, 
dunley, Offet, Pontefract, Preſton - Jacklin, and 


| Lel. Id, 2 4 


m Ib. VII. 


a and Brit. Top. II. 438. 
Watſon, I. 256. Lel. It. . 42. : | 1 ws G. 
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1 Hopkinſon's MS. Collections, fol. 5, 6. Of a number of wocden and alabaſter figures of ſaints, &c. found hid in the roof of a 
uſe in Wakefield, and ſuppoſed to have belonged to this chapel, or Sandal caſtle; ſee Gent. Mag, 2750, p. 599. 1757+ p. 79. 127, and 
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Water Friſton, to which charter fir William de 
Norton, fir Brian de Thornhill, fir Henry de Soothill, 
ſm John de Calverley, and ſeveral neighbouring 
gentlemen were witneſſes. A chantry for two prieſts 
in this chapel was valued at the ſuppreſſion at 
C. 14. 131. 31. 

There is an antient tradition that a younger bro« 
ther of one cf the earls Warren was made -par- 
ſon of Wakefield, and had Dewſbury alſo and penſions 
from all the churches within the fee of carl War- 
ren in Yorkfhire, and had a ſtately parſonage houſe 
built and a chapel within the ſame b. 


About a mile from Wakefield on a hill ſouth of the 
Calder is the delightful village of Heath, which for 
ſiruation gives place to few in the kingdom. It 
conſiſts of various elegant houſes built round a green 
with hanging woods and gardens well laid out in- 
clining to the river, of which that belonging to the 
late fir George Dalſton, bart. thoſe of John 5myth, 
eſq; member for Pontefract, and Mrs. Hopkinſon, 
built by Payne, are the moſt admired.. 

Heath hall, the ſeat of the late fir George Dulſton, 
bart. a handſome Gothic building, now belongs to 


—— Dillon, eſq; who married ſir George's only 
daughter. 


At Heath, about the year 1740, Joſeph Randal 
began an academy here for the educating of young 
gentlemen, in which were employed nine maſters, with 
their proper aſliſtants, to teach every branch of 
learning neceſſary to qualify them either for gentle- 
men, divines, or trade, There were uſually about 


Heath, 


200 pupils in this academy. This continued not 


above ten years in its moſt perfe& ſtate before it was 


obliged to be broke up, the principal maſter having 
out-ſchemed himſelf, A bd 


The duke of York had appointed the general ren- 
dezvous for his army at Sandal caſtle, while he went 
before with aſmall body of men, ordering his ſon the earl 
of March to follow with the reſt. Queen Margaret 
having intelligence of this, adyanced with an army of 
18,000 men up to the caſtle walls. The duke elated 
with bis late ſucceſs at Northampton, though he had but 
5000 men, marched down to Wakefield, and falling 
into an ambuſh was flain with 3000 of his troop '*. 
The ſpot where he fell was incloſed with a triangular 
wall, including about a rood or 10 3 con- 
verted into a garden, the owners being obliged to 
keep it hedged in. A large ſtone croſs raiſed on it 
was demoliſhed in the civil war. Here was found a 
large gold ring, ſuppoſed to have belonged to the 
duke, and given to Mr. Thoreſby, on the ſale of 
whoſe muſeum Mr. Bartlet, who remembered the 
finding it, bought it for two guineas. Within is 
Pour bon amour, and on the broad outſide are three 


ſaints '*. See PI. I. fig. 12, 13, 14. Lady Campden 


founded in this town a weekly lecture, endowed with 
C. Bo. per annum , in the gift of the Mercers company. 

At the head of a rich vale near Wakeficld is Hat- 
field hall, formerly called Woodball, the ſeat of John 
Hatfield Kay, eſq; who enlarged, . ornamented, and 
improved it 1768, adding three Gothic fronts. It 
had been rebuilt 1608 by Gervaſe Hatfield, de- 
ſcendant from fir Stephen Hatfield, high-ſheriff of 
Glouceſterſhire 3 Henry VI. who was of a branch 
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of an antient family of the name at Hatfield in Hol- 
derneſs. | 


Sandal caſtle belonged to John 8th earl of War- 


ren, and was demoliſhed by the earl of Lancaſter in 
revenge for his being acceſſary to the carrying away 
his wife 1317, 10 Edward II. It is ſaid to have been 
built by this earl Warren, but probably rebuilt on 
this event. It was given by the builder John earl 
of Warren for want of heirs to king Edward Il; and 
in the rei-n of Edward III. Edward Baliol reſided 
here while an army was raifing to eſtabliſh him in 
Scotland. The king gave it afterwards to his own fon 
Edmund of Langley father of Richard duke of York 
lain below it. In the reign of Henry VI. the duke of 
York lay there before the battle of Wakefield, and 
it was entire in the reign of Elizabeth, when a draw- 
ing was made of it engraved by the Society of Anti- 
quaries. It ſeems alſo from MSS. in the poſſeſſion of 
J. C. Brooke, eſq. Somerſet Herald, to have been 
of ſome note in the reign of Richard III.“ John 
Woodrove, receiver of Wakefield, had a warrant by 
privy ſeal, dated 3 June, 2 Richard III. for an 
allowance of ſuch ſums of money as he ſhould em- 
ploy in making a towre of new in the caſtle in 
Samerhall or Sandal. The ſaid John Woodrove 
had alſo a warrant dated the ſame month, granting him 


a tun of wine yearly for the uſe of the ſaid caſtle, 


20 July following the king being then at York 
aſſigned the manors of Ulverſton and Thornham, 
co. Lancaſter, among others, in ſupport of the ex- 
pences of his houſehold appointed to be at San- 
dal. October 10 following, orders were given for 


building a bakchouſe and brewhouſe within Sandal 


caſtle, by the advice of John Delapole earl of 


Lincoln, and others of the King's council lying 


therein.” From all which it is probable that Ri- 
chard III. ſometimes reſided here after his acceſſion 
to the throne, Only a few fragments of walls re- 


main. It is ſaid to have been beaten down in 


the civil war, one of the batteries againſt it be- 
ing on Lowe hill. This hill may have been origi- 
nally Roman work, as the great road between York 
and Mancheſter lay under it. At preſent it has 
the appearance of a Daniſh mount, ſurrounded by a 
double ditch, and having an additional outwork on 
the ſide which is eaſieſt of approach. If it has been 
an exploratory tower, it probably gave name to 
Wakefield, in Domeſday Wachefeld % The ſtreet 
in Wakefield which led to earl Warren's parks is 
ſtill called Ring-gate or Wren-gate by contraction 
from Warren gale". 

Between Wakefield and Caſtleford on the Calder 
at Newland was a preceptory of Knights Templars 
founded by king John, valued at 129 or 2001. per 
annum . It is now the ſeat of John Silveſter Smith, 
eſq. Sf of | 

3 anciently belonged to the earls Warren, 
from which family it came to the Suthills, of Suthill 
hall, afterwards of the Savils, an illigitimate branch 
of the Savils of Thornhill, who got it by marriage 
with Suthill's widow. This family afterwards became 
earls of Suſſex, who built a ſtately houſe here; but 
James, the laſt earl of Suſſex of that family, dying with- 
out iſſue, it came to ſir Robert Brudenell, who had 
married his ſiſter Frances, one of which family was 

4 Watſon's Hiſt, of the Warren family, II. 19. 
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created earl of Cardigan. Thisfamily have entirely 
demoliſhed the great houſe, and the preſent Howley 


hall is partly the old houſe, which hath a new pact 
built to it, and ſtands about a quarter of a mile from 
where ſtood the great houſe. 


Two miles from it is Drighlington, which gave Di 


birth to Dr. James Margetſon, archbiſhop of Armagh, 
who founded there a ſchool, endowed with /.60, 
per annum “. | 

Near Barnſley is Darton, a ſeat of a branch of 
the Beaumonts, of whom Mr, George Beaumont, 
merchant, left J. 500. to found a free-ſchool 
here, C. 500. to poor miniſters, £.150. to the 
poor of London, . 50. to the poor of York, and 
£+30. to Hull, beſides a conſiderable eſtate among his 
relations, 


In this pariſh is Burthwaite, formerly the ſeat of 
the Burdets, barts. which family ſold it to Mr. Sil. 
veſter, from whom it deſcended to John Silveſter Smith, 
of Newland, eſq. There is a very ſtately monument in 
Darton church, I think, for Silveſter of Burthwait. 


Farther from Calder lies Burton grange, where 
Lady Mary Armyn, daughter of Henry Talbot, 4th 
ſon of George earl of Shrewſbury, and reli& of fir 
William Armyn, bart. erected an hofpital for fix 
poor widows, each to have a gown and 40s, a year, 
She built and endowed two others in other counties 
during her life, and, at her death 1675 left C. 40. 
for 99 years for like pious uſes d. | 

This hoſpital at Burton Grange is cloſe by the 
mill at Monk Bretton, and I believe Burton Grange 
and Monk Bretton are the ſame place. 


More fouth is Worſbrough, where Henry Ed- 
munds, eſq. and others, generoufly built a good par- 
jonage houſe ; and Obadiah Walker, maſter of Uni. 


verlity college, Oxford, who was born here, annexed 
a library to the ſchoot **, | 


Worsbrough, or, as it is generally pronounced, 
Worſper, is the ſeat of Francis Edmonds, eſq. 


Stainbrough was formerly the ſeat of the family of Sui 


Everingham, afterwards of the Cutlers, but now, 
ſince the late earl of Strafford built that ſirall caſtle 
in the garden, which he called Wentworth caſtle, 
Stainbrough is changing its old name for that of 
Wentworth caſtle, It gives title of baron to the earl 
of Strafford. On the ſummit of a ſteep hill called 
Bank Top is au artificial ruin of a caſtle erected by 
bis lordſhip. | | | 

At Dodworth near Barnſley is an antient manſion 
belonging to the family of Brooke, of good antiquity 
in theſe parts, from which is deſcended John Charles 
Brooke, eſq. F. S. A. the preſent Somerſer Herald, to 
whoſe aſſiſtance J am ſomewhat obliged for this 
county. Saville hall, in Dodworth, is the oldeſt 
ſeat of this great family of Savile that is known in 
England. | 

Between Wakefield Outwood, and Thorp on the bil 
at Lingwell gate, were found 1697, certain Clay 
moulds for Roman coins, all of ſach emperors in 


Whoſe reigns the money is known' to have been 


counterfeited ® This place may take its name from 
the Lingones quartered at Olicana, Ilkley, and call. ? 
corruption of vallum, and they might have encamped 
on Thorp on the hill“. 
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and had in it many houſes of gentlemen who had 
eſtates in this part. 

In the church of Methley ate ſeveral good monu- 
ments, one of which is ſaid to be the effigy of fir 
Robert Waterton, maſter of the horſe to king 
Henry IV. Another very magnificent altar monument, 
on which are the effigies of fir John Savile the judge 
laid berwixt his two wives. His epitaph ſets forch, 
that © he was by the ſpecial favour of the king judge 
« of the aſſize in his own county *3 ” He died 1606. 

About the year 1744 was ereQed a very elegant 
monument to John Savile, eſq; grandfather ro the 
preſent earl of Mexborough. On it are the effigies 
of himſelf and wife, well executed in white marble, 
by Cheere. 

Methley hall ſtands a little weſt of the church and 
town of Methley. This was a fine old houſe built by 
fr Robert Waterton originally in the reign of king 
Henry IV. but afterward great part rebuilt in the 
time of queen Elizabeth, by fir John Savile the judge, 
It was moated round, and had a ſtone bridge over 
the moat to a tower in the centre of the front, where 
was a gateway, or entrance, with ſtrong gates like a 
caſtle, and a portcullis to let down in time of danger. 
A the oppoſite ſide of the houſe was a draw-bridge 
over the moat. This houſe was built like a caſtle 
round a ſquare court. In the front were three 
towers, that in'the middle, through which the grand 
entrance was, and another tower at each end of the 
front, in one of which was a ring of bells, but the 
houſe having grown out of repair by reafon of the 
moat, the late earl of Mexborough pulled part of it 
down, and built much in the modera taſte, 


Here is 
x good park, and well ſtocked with deer. 


It is remarkable that there are in Yorkſhire more 


houſes which are and have been ſeats of the Saviles 
than of any other family whatſoever, though ' now 


none of the family of any account are left except the 


earl of Mexborough's line, and that branch reduced 
to a few. | 


10 William III. an act paſſed for making. and keep 
ing navigable the rivers Are and Calder. 
The river Ribble runs a courſe of 49 miles in this 


x county before it enters Lancaſhire, paſſing by Gig- 


glefwick, where at the foot of a prodigious ledge of 
rocks called the Scar riſes the moſt noted ſpring in 
England for ebbing and flowing, ſometimes thrice 


and even four or five times in an hour to the height 


of near ſix inches, and the water ſubſides three- The two doors or ſide leaves repreſent their daughter 


quarters of a yard at the reflux, though near 30 miles 
from the ſea. It runs with a plentiful ſtream, is in- 
cloſed in a quadrangle of ſtone flags about two feet 
ſquare cloſe by the road fide, and had formerly 
proper outlets for the current to enable the ſpectators 


exactneſs; but is now much neglected . Here is a 


671: and at Waddington on the ſame river is a 
noble hoſpital for ten 


founded by Mr. Robert Parker**. Not far from 


Percy built 1146 a Ciſtertian abbey, valued at £.147. 
per annum. | 


G. | 24 
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The town of Mfethley ſtands upon a deal of ground, 


: with ſhields, 


noted ſchool founded by Mr. Bridges, and well 
endowed, and a croſs engraved in Gent. Mag. LIV. 


r widows, and a chapel ' 


this laſt place is Sallay, or Sawley, where William 


G. _— on ® Gent. Mag. XXX. 315. 
Y Phil. Tranſ. N* 245. p. 300. 
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At Starbotham in Craven was an extraordinary Statbotham. 

eruption of water from the foot of the rock where 

it ſtands, which had almoſt covered the town with 

ſtones J. 


Craven gave title of earl to William Craven, de- Craven« 


ſcended from a family of that name at Appletrewick, 


ſo created by Charles II. having been created baron 
of Hempſtead Marſhal, co. Berks, by Charles I. 
which titles on his deceaſe 1695 unmarried, fell to 
the heirs of fir William Craven of Worceſterſhire **, 
of whom William is the 5th and preſent lord. 

| Skipton is a tolerable town of one broad ſtreet termi- g1z,cou, 
nated by the church and caſtle, ſeated in a fertile 
expanded vale. , The church is ſaid to have been 
built by Robert de Romili, lord of the honour of 
Skipton. By failure of iſſue male it fell to William 
Fitz Duncan, carl of Murray, who married Romili's 
daughter, and it paſſed with their daughter to William 
le Gros, earl of Albemarle. It fell by females to other 
families. In the reign of Richard I. it belonged to 
Aveline, daughter of William de Fortibus, whom 
Henry III beſtowed in marriage on his ſon Edmund, 
ear] of Lancaſter ; but, on the forfeiture of it by his 
ſon Edmund for treaſon avainſt Edward II. it came 
to the crown, and the honour and caſtle were 


granted 1309 to Robert de Clifford, an Hereford- 


ſhire baron, in whoſe family it continued till the laſt 
century, It is now the property of the earl of 
Thanet by the marriage of his anceſtor with Margaret, 
eldeſt daughter of Anne Clifford. It was diſmantled 
1648 after the civil war, but repaired 1657-8 by 
the aforeſaid Anne Clifford, and is contrived in a 
ſingular manner. The entrance from the ſouth leads 
to a flight of ſtone ſteps, thence through the kitchen 
to a [mall ſquare court; in whoſe centre is an old 
yew-tree, ſurrounded by a baſe of ſtones charged 

Several paſſages wind round the 
towers to two or three rooms, hung with tapeſtry. 
In the principal of theſe is fixed a curious picture in 
form of an altar-piece or three-leaved ſcreen, in whoſe 


centre are the portraits of George Clifford, third earl 


of Cumberland, in a rough dreſs, and bis lady, Mar- 


garet, daughter of Francis Ruſſel, ſecond carl of 


Bedford; ſhe points to two children ſtanding before 
her. Above are the heads of her two ſiſters, Anne 
counteſs of Warwick, and Elizabeth counteſs of 
Bath, and his two ſiſters, Frances lady Wharton, 
and Margaret counteſs of Derby, with inſcriptions 
compoſed by Anne Clifford aſſiſted by judge Hales. 


Anne in her ſtudy at the age of 13, and in her 
weeds. Above the firſt are the heads of Samuel 
Daniel her tutor, and Anne Taylor her governeſs; 
and above the latter thoſe of her two huſbands Ri- 


- chard earl of Dorſet, who died 1624, and Philip 
to diſtinguiſh rhe degrees of its riſe and fall with more 


earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, who died 1650. 
The middle picture is bordered with arms and ac- 


counts of the ſeveral alliances of the Clifford family, 
including the royal houſe of Plantagenet. The outer 


gate' of the caſtle, now the reſidence of the ſteward, 
has the family motto forming the baluſtrades. 

In the church, one of thoſe repaired by the 
lady already mentioned 1655, are buried ſeveral of 


the Cliffords. The inſcriptions for the three firſt 


earls of Cumberland of that name relate little more 
*. 
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3 
than their lineage in tedious detail*, George, the third 
earl, was honoured with the garter by queen Elizabeth, 
and famous for his ſea-ſervices, performing, as his in- 
ſcription in the caſtle ſets forth, nine voyages in 
perſon, moſt of them to the Weſt Indies, and being 
the beſt born Engliſhman that ever hazarded himſelf 
in that kind. He died 1605, leaving one daughter 
Anne counteſs of Dorſet, Pembroke, and Montgo- 
mery, born 1533, at this caſtle, who rebuilt or re- 
paired fix caltles enumerated in their place (Brough, 
Pendragon, Skipton, Appleby, Brougham, and 
Barden Tower), and built ſeven chapels, and two 
hoſpitals richly endowed, and died. 167670, aged 
86. 

At Emſey, near Skipton, to the north-weſt, 
William de Meſchines and Cecilia de Romili his wife 
founded 1120 a monaſtery for canons regular of St, 
Auſtin, which was about 3o years after tranſlated by 
their daughter Adeliza to Bolton in Craven, and 
valued at C. 212. per annum. Speed places alſo at 
Bolton an houſe of Carmelites founded by the earl of 
Albemarle or lord Grey of Codnor®. 

Near the Chapel in the dale, on the north fide of 
Ingleborough, are three caverns totally unlike any 
in this iſland, though caverns are common in all 
limeſtone countries. The neareſt to the chapel is a 
pit ſinking from an even ſurface 40 feet into the 
ground, and about as many in diameter. At the 
bottom is a deep pool of water, from whence iſſues 
a ſubterraneous brook through a narrow paſlage. 
A quarter of a mile above this is another pit, of an 
irregular form, a chaſm between two perpendicular 
rocks, 40 feet deep, ſeeming one of thoſe breaks or 
faults, as the miners call them, where the regular 
ſtrata have been broken and one part ſunk below the 


other. Two hundred yards above this is another 
cavern of perpendicular deſcent among incruſtations 


and foſſils. At 70 feet are two caſcades falling into a 
narrow pool 37 yards deep, which proceeding about 
a mile under ground, breaks out, and forms the large 
brook that runs by Ingleton, and thence to the riyer 

The river Ribble tumbles into a deep cavern, and 
is loſt in the bowels of the mountains for above three 
miles, when it emerges again, and, with a continued 


' roar, makes its way to Settle. Eaſt from Settle is 


Malham cove, an amphitheatre of perpendicular 
lime-ſtone rocks on the ſide of the moor at leaſt 100 
yards high in the middle. On the top of one of theſe 
rocks is an appearance of a channel for 2 or 300 


yards, which by its having no earth to coyer it may 


haye,been the-right paſſage for that water, which 
formerly. uſed to tumble over the precipice, but now 
has found a paſſage underground, and flows out at 
the bottom of the rock, being called Air head l. The 


river Are has its deep and romantic channel among 7 
| theſe rocks, the higheſt of which is called Gordal, a 


block of -ſolid lime-ſtone near 100 yards high. Here 
the waters collected in a ſudden thunder-ſtorm about 
1730, burſt a paſſage through the rock, and filled 
Malham tarn, a curious 
lake at the top of the moor, abounds with trout. 


It is near 400 acres, of the ſhape of a paral- 


lelogram, clear to the bottom, which is 10 or 12 


® Pennant's Tour in Scot. II. 35 3360. Groſe. 

27 G. « Tan. 647. 

© Mr, Walker's account of it in Wes guide to the L 
© M.. Fuller in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 459. 
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floods, and has in it large black trout. 


ſtands is between twenty and thirty miles in circum. 


akes, 232-234. 


- ; e Walker, Ib. _ 
© Account of the Caves at the end of Welt's account of the Lakes, n 3 25 3 237 
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feet deep. Only two viſible ſprings ſupply it with 
water, one on the eaſt, the other in the north-weſt, 
The ſuperfluous water is diſcharged by a gliding 
ſtream, which dips underground at two different 
places without the two ſtreams communicating, 
It is the head of the river Air, and abounds in 
fine trout. The river ſinks into the ground very 
near it, and appears again under the fine rock 
which faces the village; but in great rains this ſul. 
terraneous paſſage is too narrow, and it makes its 
way over the top of the rock in a majeſtic caſcade 
of 60 yards. At Gordal ſcar is a fine ſheet caicade 
in a glen half a mile below the Scar; the rocks 
above 100 feet high projecting above 10 yards over 
their baſes, and almoſt mecting at top *. 

The coals from the collieries at Ingleton and Black 
Burton are carried on horſes as far as Kendal. A 
fire-engine is erected at Black Burton, and a ſur. 
vey has been taken for a canal from theſe parts tg 
Kendal, Settle, and even to Lancaſter. Tordas cave in 
Ring/dale is in a rock of black marble. By the fide 
of the river Weaſe or Greta are flate quarries, whoſe 
ſurface is decorated with variety, of curious plants, 
This river riſes about three miles from Ingleton out 
of ſcveral ſprings, having run about two miles un- 
derground, though making its appearance in two or 
three places within that diſtanee, and in floods here 
running above ground. At a ſmall diſtance from 
the chapel in the dale is Hurlepot, a round deep 
hole about 30 or 40 feet perpendicular, and a deep 
black water at bottom, which runs over in · great 
Another 
deep chaſm 10 yards long and 20 deep at the bot- 
tom of a. precipice is named Ginglepot, filled at bot- 
tom with ſmooth pebbles except in the ſouth corner, 


where is a deep water, which in floods ſwells to the 
top and iſſues out in a vaſt torrent. In the way be- 


tween theſe two caverns were remains of two mall 
artificial mounts, ſaid to have been butts for archers. 
Weathercoat cove is a perpendicular natural cataract 
in a huge cavern 60 yards from north to ſouth aud 
30 broad. It is entered by a little cave, on the riglt 
of which is a fubterrancous paſſage under the rocks, 
and a petrifying well. The height of the north 
corner of the great cave is 36 yards. About 11 yards 
from the top iſſues out a torrent of water falling 25 


yards, and lofing itſelf on the rocks at the bottom, 
and after paſſing through the two preceding caveins 


appears again by the ſide of the turnpike road. 


About a mile ſouth on the other fide of Lugteburoug? 


is Dont cave, a cavern ſomewhat ſimilar, but not 10 
vaſt and terrible, longer and wider, but not decpef, 
and the caſcade in it falling not above eight or ve 
yards f. The immenſe baile on which Ingleborough h 


ference. The riſe is in ſome places even and gradual, 
in others as on the north and welt rugged and almoſt 


perpendicular. The top is plain and horizontal a mot 
a mile round, having the ruins of an old wall about 
it. FHorſe - races were formerly held on it. On die 
weſt edge are remains of a beacon aſcended to by 


a flight of ſteps, and ruins of a watch-houic. The 
rock being barely covered with earth produces n 
a ſpungy moſs. Several ſprings rite uear the um- 
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dit: one of good water on the notth Ge called 


Far-weather hte falls into a chaſm called Meir 


the reſt run under-ground to the rivers Lune 
The foil on the baſe and fide is chiefly 
eat moſs. The perpendicular height of this mountain 
above the level of the ſea is 3987 feet, and its top 
is the firſt land ſeen by failors from Dublin to Lan- 
caſter, though it is almoſt 30 miles from the ſea 8. 

This mountain is in four manors : Ingleton to the 
weſt belongs to Mr. Parker, Newby to the coheirs 
of the late duke of Montague; Clapbam to Mt. Mor- 
ley; Auftroick to Mr. Shuttleworth. The land round 
the bottom is fine paſture interſperſed with many 


acres of lime-ſtone rocks: the ſides are more barren ' 


and peat moſs, and in many parts are fine quarries 
of ſlate, and near the ſummit looſe grit ſtone. The 
weſt and north ſides are moſt ſteep and rocky; one 
part on the ſouth may be aſcended on horſeback. 
Part which juts out near a mile to the north-eaſt 
is called Park fell, another to the eaſt Simon fell, and 
another to the ſouth Liftle Ingleborougb h. Dr. Gale i 
ſuppoſes the beacon was erefted by the Roman gar- 
riſon of Bremetonacæ or Overboro', which is five 
miles from it . 


Ia a field called the Sleights are two large heaps 


of ſmall round ſtones, a quarter of a mile from each 
other, called the Hurders. At the bottom of the 
high mountain Cam is an inn called Gear/tones, and 
a mile from it another cavern named Catknot Hole, 
with an entrance two or three yards wide and three 
or four high, and a rill of water in it. The river 
Ribble runs by its mouth. A mile or two to the 
north is Green/ide cave at bottom of the high moun- 
tain Whernſide. Alcimpot a little above Sel/ide vil- 
unge and two miles from Gearſtones is a round ſteep 
bole in the lime-ſtone rock about 10 yards diameter, 
into which falls a rivulet. There are ſeveral other 
caves and chaſms on the baſe of Ingleborough, ſuch 
as Hardraw kin and Meer gild, on the north; Long 
tin on the ſouth; Johnſon's jacket hole, Gaper gil, 
Blakfide cave, St. Willian? s cave, Atkinſon' s chamber, 
xc. &c. ſome dry, others having water in them. 


On the baſe of Penigent is Dowgill ſear a little above 


Horton, a groteſque amphitheatre of lime-ſtone rocks 
compoſing a high precipice, whence in time of flood 
falls a large torrent of water. A mile or two above 
Horton are Hulpit and Huntpit holes, through one 


of which runs Horton beck, and through the other 
Branſil beck, which croſs each other underground 


without mixing on different ſtrata one above the 
other. At Culms is a curious late quarry. At 


Stainforth three miles from Horton and two from 


Settle are two caſcades in the Ribble, and a third 
higher a little above the village. At Gigglefewick 
ſear is the well! that ebbs and flows ſeveral times in 
an hour, but not at all in extreme drought or wet, 
but is now much neglected u. 

Settle is hid under mountains in a cultivated vale 
on the river Ribble. It is irregularly built, and has a 
ſpacious market-place. Facing the market-place was 


a dial on the hill, engraved by Buck and Feary 
1778, but now cut down with the lime ſtone and 


(eſtroyed. The old croſs being ruinous and taken 


down, in the inſide of it was the appearance of 
mother croſs rudely deſigned, on which were found 


1 Walker, Ib. 2 g==250, 

* Geut, Mag. Ib. 19 
Account ot the Caves, p. 2 $9—269, 
* Gent. Mag, LIV. ** 259. 
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Gent. Mag. XXXl. 126. | 
1 print of it was engraved by Buck and Feary 1778. 


r Vol. II. p. 316. 
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two or three ſilver coins, fivce loſt. The chutch 
is at Giggleſwiek a mile off on the oppoſite ſide of 
the river, 

Kilſcy eraggs are by the ſide of the v ale, along which 
deſcends the river Wherf. From Gr affingten 19 Ski p« 
ton is nine miles, the country all round uneve! and 
ragged ; the vales rich on the ſurtace, and the 
mountains beneath it abound with lead. 

At Rilwick, four“ miles from Skipton, where the 
late John Currer, eſq. F. A. S. had a ſeat, you paſs 
under the new canal or aqueduct, of which there are 
five or ſix locks at Bingley, where the barges aſcend or 
deſcend 8o or go feet pe: pendicular in the dittance 
of 100 yards. The act was procured about 20 years 
ago to make a navigable canal from Leedes up to 
Skipton and Colne, and from thence by Whalley, 
Leland, and Ormſkirk to Liverpool quite acroſs the 
kingdom, The eſtimate falling ſhort of the ex- 
pence, only the two extremities are at preſent finiſhed ; 
trom Leedes about four miles above Skipton one way, 
and from Liverpool to Wigan the other ®, 


In a quarry by the road fide at Craven bank, the 
boundary of that extenſive country called Craven, 
above Giggleſwick, were found at two yards in 
depth a large quantity of Roman coins, chiefly of 
the two Conſtantines, Gratian, and others of the 
ſame period. Here is an artificial mount of earth, 
raiſed in form of a cylindrical cone, with a flat top 
and raiſed bank above the ſummit e. 


At High hill above Settle are remains of two 


Roman fortifications; the firſt takes up a large 


tract of ground, in the middle of which is a noble 
ſpring, ſurrounded with a bank of earth: the 
ſecond is ſmall and oblong exactly like that before- 
deſcribed on Mam Torr. A branch of the Ro- 
man road paſſes over the moors by Sunderland and 
in view of Craven bank. At Bracewell, an old ſeat 
of the Tempeſt family, near Thornton, is a ruined 
caſtle, where is ſtill ſhewn a chamber, in which it is 
ſaid one of our Edwards or Henrys once relided ; 
and between this and Settle a caltellated manſion 
called Helliſield Cochins 4, 

Hence the Are paſſes by Thornton, the ſeat of the 
Thorntons, to Ratodon, the. antient ſeat of the family 
of that name; the head of which family is now earl 
of Moira in Ireland. Of this family was fir George 
Rawdon, who with leſs than 200 Engliſh repulſed fir 
Phelim O'Neale at the head of an army of about 
7000 rebels, beſieging Leſnigarvy, now Liſburne, in 
Ireland, in that general maſſacre 1641, where many 
thouſand proteſtants were cruglly butchered. Hen- 
ry, ſon of Francis Layton, eſq. in purſuance of his 
father's will, built and endowed a chape here with 
C. 20. which was conſecrated by archbiſhop Dolben 
1684. In 1664 were ſummoned from Dent, a 


town in Craven, as witneſſes in a cauſe at York 
aſſizes, two perſons, father and ſon, the firſt of 


whom wanted only half a year of 140 der and 
the other was above 100", 


Carlton in Craven gave title 1714 of baron to 
Henry Boyle (3d fon of Charles lord Clifford of 


| Laneſborough, and brother to Charles earl of Bur- 


lington), who had been ſecretary of ſtate to William 
and Anne. The title — 2 with him 1727. 1 


i Anton, P. 119. 


® Ib. 268, 269. 
g Gent. Mag. ubi ſup . 
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Kigheley is a ſmall market town with a handſome 
church, It was for many ages a ſeat of the family. 
of that name; of whom Henry Kigheley, mentioned 
by Mr. Camden, is buried in the church without any 
memorial“. | 

At Broughton in Craven was found an urn with 
the mouth downwards on a limeſtone rock containing 
a braſs ſpear head with the hone to ſharpen it on, a 
ſtone hatchet, and ſome fragments of bone inſtru- 
ments. In another field adjoining was found an iron 
knife about half a yard long, ſuppoſed to have been 
uſed in ſacrifice, and in 1700 a braſs fibula on another 
limeſtone rock. Mr. Hearne aſcribed all theſe to the 
Danes *. The lordſhip of Broughton came by mar- 
riage of a daughter and heireſs of Gilliot with Ro- 
bert Tempeſt 7 Henry IV. 1406, to the family of 
Tempeſt, in which it has continued for many gene- 
rations, and is now the principal ſeat of Stephen 


Tempeſt, eſq. 


At Cookridge in the road from Ikeley to Adle Ro- 
man coins have been dug up, and on the moor not 
far from Adle mill 1702, were diſcovered traces of a 
Roman town. Among the ruins were many frag- 
ments of urns and pottery, with remains of a large 
aquaeduct in ſtone. At a little diſtance is a Roman 
camp, pretty entire, above four chains by five, with a 
ſingle vallum. Two inſcriptions have been found, 
and a bult in relief over a 3d which was deſtroyed 
by the labourers **. _ The inſcription, Pl. II. fig. 1. 
has the letters very clear and diſtinct. Mr. Ward 
read it: 

Cadillæ Jeriæ Piæ Fortunata Pia, 


all which names are in Gruter. It was beſore read: 

Dis manibus ſacrum Cadiediniæ Fortuna Pia vixit 

annos decem. IJ 
From what remains of the other fig. 2. one would 
ſuppoſe it to have been erected by ſome huſband for 
his affectionate wife: Conjugi meritiffeme occurs in 
Gruter. The three laſt letters may be read Hoc 
ſepulchrum fecit rather than Hic ſita et. 

Mr. Horſley * ſays the 3d ſtone had three rude 
female figures ſeated like the Dea matres, All 
theſe ſtones were found in Mr. Arthington's grounds 
near Addle Mill, a few miles north of Leeds, where 
Thoreſby ſuppoſed a Roman ſtation. 


ham moor. In pulling down an old houſe in the 
moor 1749, was found an amethyſt ſet in gold, with 


an elegant figure of a woman holding a bow in her 


hand, the ſetting adorned with grapes and vine leaves. 

Ar Brambam park, Robert Benſon, eſq. afterwards 
lord Bingley, built a ſtately houſe **. It belonged 
laſt to Fox lord Bingley, who married the only 
daughter of the preceding lord, and had the title re- 
vived in him 1762: he died 1771, and his only fon 


1768, ſo that the title is extinct. It is now the ſcat 
of fir John Goodricke, bart. A conſiderable part of 
the park was encloſed from the moor called Bram- 
ham moor, by Robert Benſon, eſq; afterwards lord- 
\ Bingley, who purchaſed ſome eſtates adjoining to it, 


and laid out the ground in a very elegant manner ac- 
cording to the taſte of that time, 


t P. 313. Yorkſh. xv. xvi. xvii. 
33 G, . Y Phil, Tranſ. No 234. p. 737. 
* Tann. p. 666, Burt, Mon. Kborac. p. 108. Groſe, 
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Are runs on the ſouth fide over natural ſhelves 


1 marri 1denel] 
Celts have been found at Oſmond thick near Bram- + Suſſex, and thence by marriage to the Brudenells 


89 G. * Thoreſby's letter prefixed to Leland's It. TV. and Hearne's remarks on it. „ 
* G. « Biſhop Lyttelton, A. S. min. 52 CC. 
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At Headley near Bramham was a ſmall priory of Heya 
Benedictines, cell to St. Mary's abbey at York z. A 
Headley belonged formerly to the Hewirs, baronetg. 
It was the eſtate of the late George Perrot, eſq; one 
of the barons of the exchequer. 

Bingley gave title of baron to Robert Benſon, eſq. 
chancellor of the exchequer, ſo created 1713 by 
queen Anne *?*, which title expired with him 1730. 
He left only a daughter, whoſe huſband Fox Lane 
was created lord Bingley 1702. 

Kirkftall abbey was founded 1152 for Ciſtercians, x; 
whom Henry Lacy ſettled firſt at Barnoldfeoick in this 
county. It ſtands three miles north of Leedes, in à 
beautiful country, The church, which meaſured 
from eaſt to weſt 445 feet, and from north to ſouth 
349, is intire except the roof and eaſt end: the 
choir 15 yards by 8 and an half, fided on each 
hand by three chapels 5 yards and an haif by z 
and an half, the tranſept ꝙ yards and an half ſquare; 
the nave 48 yards long by 8 and an half without the 
ailes, which are 3 yards and an half; the circumference 
of tize pillars 5 yards and three quarters; the weſt front 
without 74 wide. The nave has 8 arches on « 
fide, the capitals different and ſomething like Saxon. 
The eaſt arch of the north aile has a border of 
zigzag (as has the north door of the nave) which 
the correſponding arch docs not ſeem to have had. 
The whole is in a plain maſſive ſtyle, with a large 
{quare tower, built juſt before the difſolution. All 
the arches in the building are round: thoſe of the 
chapels high and narrow. The altar of white free 
Kone lies broken in pieces, the authors of which 
violence are faid to have come to untimely ends, The 
chapter houſe has two central pillars hexagonal. The 
other buildings ranging round a court 143 feet by 115 
feet are indiſtinguiſhable rains. Gent? ſays the ce: 
metery of the monks on the ſouth fide ncar the ab- 
bot's houſe is now an orchard, the arched chamber 
leading to it next the church, in the walls of which 
are yet to be ſeen ſeveral large ſtone coffins. The 


Bi 


ſhrouded with trees. The gateway is a farm-houſe; 
the mill and grange remain, and the well that ſup- 
plied the abbey with water. The ſite was granted 
at the diflolution to archbiſhop Cranmer and his 
heirs. It came afterwards to the Saviles, earls of 


The duke of Montague is proprietor of the rvins, 
and keeps them from further dilapidation. Mr. 
Thoreſby found Roman bricks in them. The re- 
venues of this houſe were valued at the diſſolution 
at J. 329. per annum. The village has a good inn. 

Three miles beyond is Pudſey village, where, at an p 
houſe called Fallneck, built about 1748, is ſettled 2 
colony of Moravians. Baron Zinzendorf was the 
head of theſe people. They have a chapel and 2 
dormitory for the fingle brethren, and another for 
the ſingle ſiſters. They were at firſt Germans, bu! 
have made many Engliſh converts, and carry on 4. 
linen and woollen manufactory, being unconnedted 
with the neighbourhood, - 

Are was made navigable to Leedes 1698 *%. 

At Thorpe on the hill, an old ſear of the famil) | 
of Swillington, after of the Gaſcoynes, then of the 
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lngrams, laſtly. of Metcalf Proctor, eſq; commanding 
an extenſive proſpett to the eaſt, between Leedes and 
Wakefield were found ſeveral moulds for counterfeiting 
Roman coins. They were the two ſides of Alexander, 
Seyerns, and Mammæa, and of the ſame kind with 
thoſe before deſcribed at Wroxeter, vol. Il. p. 414.* 

After the burning of Campodunum or Donafeld, 
the ſucceeding kings made themſelves villam in regione 
Loidis*. 

Bradford is a market and manufacturing town. It 
belonged to John of Gaunt, who granted to John 
Norchop of Manningham, an adjoining village, and 
his heirs, three meſſuages, and fix bovates of land 
to come to Bradford on the blowing of a horn on St. 
Martin's day in winter, and wait on him and his heirs 
in their way from Blackburnſhire with a lance and 
hunting dog for 30 days, to have for yeomans-board, 
one penny for himſelf, and a halfpenny for his dog, 
dec. for going with the receiver or baillif to conduct 
him ſafe to the caſtle of Pontfract. A deſcendant of 
Northrop afterwards granted land in Horton to Ruſh- 
worth of Horton another adjoining village, to hold 
the hound while Northrop's man blew the horn. 
Theſe are called Hornman or Horblow lands, and the 
cuſtom is ſtill kept up: a man coming into the 
market place with a horn, halbert, and dog, is 
met by the owner of the lands in Horton. After 
proclamation made, the former calls out aloud, 
« Heirs of Ruſhworth come hold me my hound 
« whilſt I blow three , blaſts of my horn to pay the 
rent due to our ſovereign. lord the king.“ He 
then delivers the ſtring to the man from Horton, and 
winds his horn thrice. The original horn re- 
ſembling that at Tutbury in Staffordſhire, is till 
preſer ved though ſtripped of its ſilver ornaments, 

« Ledis, two miles lower than Chri/tal abbay on 
Aire river, is a praty market [town] having one 
« paroche chirche, reaſonably well buildid, and as 
large as Bradeford, but not ſo quick as it. The 
town ſtondith moſt by clothing ©.” Charles I. in- 
corporated it f under an alderman, nine burgeſles, 


and 20 aſſiſtants; Sir John Savile, afterwards baron 


vavile, being firſt alderman, and his office executed 
by John Harriſon, eſq. who founded 4nd endowed 
an hoſpital with £.80. per annum, for induſtrious and 
honeſt perſons, who might be reduced, and a chapel 
for a miniſter to read prayers at C. 10. per annum, 
built a freeſchool, to which Godfrey Lawſon, mayor 
of this borough, added a library 1689, a noble church, 
dedicated to St. John the Evangeliſt, endowed it 
with {.80. per annum, and £.10. per annum, for re- 
pairs, a houſe for the miniſter, and a handſome 
market croſs, and, left the remainder of his eſtate 
1.30. per annum, in truſt, to relieye his poor rela- 
tions by apprenticing the boys, and portioning the girls, 
haring bought of Richard Falkingham, eſq; divers 

lands and tenements; with part of which he endowed 
te new church, and having fold the reſt for more 
than it coſt him, he conſcientiouſly beſtowed the ſur- 
plus on the heirs of Falkingham, with an addition ; 
the produce of the whole ſum amounting to 1600/. 
ubieh appears to be near half his eſtate. He was 
born at Leedes 1579, was chief alderman 1626 and 
1034; in which laſt year his church was conſecrated 
by archbiſhop Neile. He died aged 77, 1656, and is 
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buried in that church under an altar- tomb of black 
marble, with his effigies, in his gown, the gift of 
Mr. Henry Robinſon, his nephew, the incumbent. 
13 Charles II. the government of this town was al- 
tered to a mayor, 12 aldermen, and 24 aſſiſtants. 


This place gave title of duke to fir Thomas Oſborne, 
created marquis of Caermarthen 1689, and duke 
of Leedes 1694. He was ſucceeded 1712 by his 
youngeſt ſon Peregrine; he 1729 by his youngeſt 
ſon Peregrine Hyde, and he 1731 by his only fon 
Thomas 4th and preſent duke, 

A navigable canal was opened from Leeds to Li- 
yerpool 1770, of ' which are yet finiſhed only 25 
miles from Leedes to Holmebridge, four miles from 
Skipton on the Craven ſide, and another from Leedes 
to Selby was propoſed to communicate with it in the 
townſhip of Holbeck. | 

At Hawcafter rigg on Blackmore two miles north 
of Leedes, Mr. Thoreſby deſcribes a Roman pot- 
tery 5. 

From Leedes Are paſſes not far from Temple News- 
ſom, antiently Nebus or Nez bigging, where a pre- 
ceptory of Knights Templars was founded t. Henry II. 
granted at the diſſolution to the Darcys®, lately the 
ſeat of lord Ingram viſcoum Irwin, now of his 
relict. Here is a collection of very good paintings. 

The river Minvaed, in regione Ledis, near which 
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Oſwi gained the victory over Penda, is now called 


the Broad Are i. The place is called Winmore, and 
1s four miles from Leedes in the York road, Whee- 
loc's edition of Bede calls the river Winved, and Alfred 
tranſlates it F mpæd pepeame, which Mr. Thoreſby 
after the moſt diligent inquiry determined to be Are. 
It may have changed its name on the occaſion for a 
time, and reſumed the preſent afterwards. Biſhop Gib- 
ſon derives it from Pin victory, and Fid broad or great, 
as it muſt have been both in its conſequences and in 
the loſs of 30 cyne beapne or duces regii, ſlain on the 
enemy's fide, and a great number of men drowned 
by the floods, which the exceſſive rains had occa- 
ſioned on both ſides the river, which might not im- 
probably retain the name of broad to this day from 
that occaſion, the epithet being ſo annexed to it that 
the common people cannot pronounce the one with- 
out the other. Why elſe ſhould Are be called 
Broad rather than Ouſe or Calder. The place of 
battle is not called Winzwedmore but Winmore, the 
termination more anſwering to Pio, and expreſſing 
greatneſs, and /1ibjcpeam being ſynonymous to Bpa- 
ban # or Broadwater, which is eafily changed to 
Bpad ape?*. Ar the burning of Campodunum or 
Donafeld one ſtone altar was ſaved, which was kept 
in Bede's time* in the monaſtery of the abbot and 
preſbyter Thrydwulf, in the wood of Elmete. This 
has been ſuppoſed to be at Berwick in Elmet, but 
as this wood was of large extent, and comprehended 
ſeveral towns, it is impoſſible to aſcertain the pre- 
ciſe one. 

© From Pontefract to Caſtelleford village two miles 
© moſt by encloſid grouud. One ſhoid me there a 
« oarth by the chirch-yard, wher many ſtraungg 
* thinges of fundation hath been found, and he ſail 
„that there had been à caſtelle, but it was rather 
e {um manor place ®,” 
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Edred A. D. 950 returning from taking vengeance on 
the people of Northumberland, was attacked at Caf- 
telford by the people of York, who had choſen a Dane 
for their king, and cut off much of his rear. Pro- 
voked at this he would have returned and ravaged 
their country, but was prevented by their immediate 
ſubmiſſion v. | 

LeczoituM in Antoninus's th Iter, called Lo- 
GECIUM in the 8th Iter, ſuits the diſtance of twelve 
computed miles from Doncaſter to Caſtleford, which 
therefore no doubt was Legeolium, and perhaps part 
of the antient name is retained in A/lerton jult on 
the north ſide of the river. 'The Roman ſtation now 
called Ca/tlegarth, is near the church, and has the 
original ſituation between the river Are and Cal- 
der near their conflux, and probably for this reaſon 
it was ſet on the ſouth ſide of the river. There 
are little viſible remains at preſent, but abundance 
of Roman coins and other marks of Roman anti- 
quities are found here“. Thomas de Caſtleford, 
monk of Pontefrat about 1 340, wrote a hiſtory of 
Pontefract, (where Leland inclines to place Legeoli- 
um, and is followed by Drake) from Aſk its Saxon 
poſſeſſor to the end of the Lacy family, from which 
Leland learned many new and curious particulars, 
which he propoſed to interweave in his Civil Hiſ- 
tory?, Pontefract has ſtill its Padfoot, the genius 
foci; Wakefield and Newcaſtle their Bargueſt. 

Not far from hence is Ledſtone hall, formerly the 
ſeat of the antient family of Witham, late of fir 
John Lewis, bart. who having acquired a large for- 
tune during his nine years factorſhip for the Eait 
India company, and handſome preſents of jewels 
from the king of Perſia, who delighted in his com- 
pany, laid out £.400. on building an hoſpital here 
for ten poor aged people, endowed it with {.60. per 
annum, and died 1671%. His eldeſt daughter and 
coheir married Theophilus earl of Huntingdon, and 
the ſeat came to their daughter lady Elizabeth 
Haſtings, who greatly improved it, and was a true 
pattern of piety and charity, It now belongs to her 
huſband's grandſon Francis Haſtiags the tenth and 
preſent earl of Huntingdon. 

« Leving the Watheling ſtreet on the right hand 
« I went to Brotherton, wher Thomas, ſunne to king 
« Edward I. was borne, the quene by chaunce la- 
« boring as ſhe went on hunting *,” He was born 
Jane 1, 1300, and had his Chriſtian name from St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, whoſe aid his mother in- 
voked in her pains. Not far from the church is a 
place of twenty acres ſurrounded by a trench and 


wall, where, as tradition ſays, ſtood the honſe in 


which ſhe was delivered, and the tenants are bound 
to keep it ſurrounded by a wall of ſtone **, ; 

Some old people conſtantly adfirm that the rigge 
« of Watelyng ſtreate went thorowghe the park of 
« Pontefract, As far as I can gather this is the 
% town called Legeolium. After it was caullid Bro- 
« kenbridge. Ruines of ſuch a bridge yet is ſeene 
* [cant halt a mile eaſt out of Old Pontfract, but I 
« cannot juſtely ſay rhat this bridge ſtoode ful on 
« Watheling ſtreate. PontefraFe is a French name 
* brought in by the Laceys Normans for the Engliſh 
„ word of Brotenbridge. Wheras now the faireſt 
« parte of Pontefract ſtondith on the toppe cf the 
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„ hille was after the Conqueſt a chapel with a few 
„ ſparkelid houſes: the chapel was caullid 87, Les. 
* nardes in the frith, and, as I lerne, this part of 
„ the town was callid Kirkeby, Edmund Lacy 
* builded the college of White freres in this part of 
« Pontefract. Syr Robert Knolles that was the no. 
* table warrior in France builded in this part of 
„ FPontefract Trinite college, having an hoſpital joined 
* to. In the college is a miniſter and fix or ſeven 
„ preeſtes, and in the hoſpital be 13 poor men and 
* women, Sir Robert Knolles was ons myndid to 
* have made this college at his manor of- Skouthorp, 
« three miles from Walſingham, but at the deſier of 
« Conſtance his wife, a woman of mene birth, and 
„ ſumtyme of a diſſolute living afore marriage, he 
„ turnid his purpoſe, and made it yn the very place 
of Pontefract, wher his wife was born, endowin 

« the college with a 180 li land by the yere*, The 
* caſtelle of Pontefract, of ſum called Snorre caſtle, 
*« containeth eight round toures, of the which the 


dungeon caſt ynto fix roundelles, three bigge, 


« and three ſmall, is very fair, and hath a fair ſpring, 
« There is in the dike by the north the Conſtables 
„tower. King William the Conqueror gave the 
town of Brokenbridge, and very much land lying 
« thereabout, to Hilbert de Laceio, a noble Norman, 
* This Hilbert founded the college of St. Clement 
in the caſtle*. Ther was a college and hoſpital in 
« Brokenbridge before the Conquerer ”, where the 
** monkes lay ontil the priorie was erected. Ir is yet 
* an hoſpital. The caſtel, town, and landes about 
% Brokenbridge longid afore the Conqueſt to one 
% Richard Aſchenald. Richard had Ailrick, and he 
had Swane, &c. Robert, ſon of Hilbert Lacy, founded 
« nſtigante Thur/lino, the priory of Pontefract, ſending 
« for monks ad fanum Charitatis filie Cluni *.“ 

« Pontefra&t is a fayre large market town, and 
good occupying in hit. There is a very fair caſtel 
„ ſet on a rokke of ſtone; an abbay of Black 
„% monkes, a paroche chirch, a college of preſtes, a 
* place of Grey freres, a fair chapel. Without the 
town, on the hil where the goode duke of Lan- 
s caſter was behedded, ys a fair chirch !.“ 


In Robert's foundation charter in the Monaſticon, l. 
648,the monks are ſtyled de dominio ſuo in Kyrkeby, and 
in another granted by him monachi in Pontefracto, and 
he ſays he founded it by the advice of T. archbiſhop 
of York. Leland underſtands this of Thurſtin, who 
came to that ſee 11:9, 20 Henry I. though biſhop 
Gibſon takes him for Thomas I. who came to the ſee 
1070, 1 William I. and died 1 Henry I. after 
crowning that prince. His argument for this is that 
Robert, who granted theſe charters, was baniſhed 
6 Henry I. for being at the battle of Tencebray 
againſt him. But the biſhop with Camden before 
his eyes miſtakes Robert for his grandſon /1enry, 
an aig the perſon baniſhed. Thomas II. came to 

e ſee 1109, 9 Henry I. which was above 40 years 
before St. William, who wrought the miracics that 
changed the name from Kirkeby to Pontefract. The 
biſhop's miſtake does not, however, affect the argu- 
ment about the name. The broken bridge, whence 
the Norman lords gave this town its name, is ſuppoled 
by biſhop Gibſon to have been below the church 
and Bongate | or Beurn gate] mill over a waſh ot 
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bourn in the road from Pontefract to Knottingley, and 
from Doncaſtef to Caſtlefield, by which waſh the 
current of waters flowing from the {prings above, 
and ſupplying two mills, paſſes into the river at Knot- 
ringley, but it retains not that name above a bowſhot, 
being terminated by a place called Bubwith houſes, 
where, by Inq. t. Edward II. it appears one John 
Bubwith held one-gighteenth of a knight's fee zuxta ve- 
terem pontem de Pontefract. This water, now dan- 
gerous in ſudden rains and ſnows, could then have 
been ſcarce paſſable before the water was carried into 
the drains to Knottingley, or to ſerve the mills: not 
to mention that no other part of the town ſeemed to 
require a bridge; and the number of churches in- 
creaſing here made the name of  Kirk-by leſs empha- 
tical, and Leland alſo puts Brokenbridge ſcant half 
2 mile out of Old Pontefract. Since the demolition 
of the caſtle it has been found that the round tower 
ſlood on a raifed hill of very ſtiff clay, which looks 
as if it had been a Saxon keep, where Henry de 
Lacy might ſuperadd a ſtone building. Of the 
Lacies here, ſee Dugdale, Bar. I. 98. 

Pontefrat is a large neat town on the fide of a 
ſteep bill, well paved and adorned with ſeveral good 
houſes in the principal ſtreet. The old croſs ſtands at 
the corner of a lane from Newhall, See it engraved 
in the plate of croſſes, fig. 3, 4. In the market place was 
formerly the famous crols of St. Oſwald, commonly 
called O/good croſs, which gives name to the hundred, 
and was antiently a ſanctuary, at which none could 
be arreſted, and a freed way leading to it with about 
two yards all round it was till lately left unpaved. 
At preſent there is no diſtinction; the old croſs was 
removed 1735, and an unmeaning brick arcade 
ereted in its ſtead by a legacy of one Dupere, an 
inhabitant. South of this is the church, or chapel, 
erected in this century, after many unſucceſsful at- 
tempts to repair the beautiful old one below the hill 
reduced to a ſhell in the civil wars, but the walls, 
except the ſouth, ſo entire as to be ſtill capable of 
repair, and conſiſting of a nave, a chancel with an 
aile, two tranſepts, and a centre tower, once ſur- 
mounted by a beautiful octagon lantern blown down 
ſoon after the ſiege, and replaced with another far 
inferior. J. 3000, collected by brief for its re- 
pair was embezzled by the collectors. The caſtle, 
which made ſo diſtinguiſhed a defence in the civil 
wars as to ſtrike money during its ſiege, is now 
turned into gardens or liquorice grounds, and ſhews 
only the foundation of a few walls and towers. The 
two principal ones near the keep are both aſcended 
by ſteps, and one is called the Cockpit. There is 
another called the Queen's, and human bones have 
been dug up in the fite of the chapel mentioned by 
Leland and Tanner *. A plan and very particular 
deſcription of the keep with two of the large round 
towers deſcribed by Leland by Mr. King, may be 
ſeen in Archæol. VI. 311—316. All its remains are 
only the lower ſtory with horrible dungeons and 
Vinding ſtaircaſes, and a well, probably Leland's fair 
ſpring. The keep is circular about 64 feet diameter. 
A narrow damp chamber formed in the thickneſs 
of the wall with two ſmall windows next the court 
is ſhewn for the place of Richard II's confinement 
and murder. A Cluniac priory was founded here 
by Robert de Lacy in the reign of Rufus, valued 
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at C. 337. per annum. The place where theſe 
monks lived while this houſe was building was con- 
verted into an hoſpital by their founder, valued at 
C. 97. per annum d. Edmund de Lacy earl of Lin- 
coln, who died about 1257, founded a priory of 
Carmelite or White friars here?. Here was an houſe 
of black friars before 1266 4, a lazar houſe 1286*, 
an hoſpital founded by one William Le Tabouere 
t. Edward III. Below the town is Newhall, built 
in the reign of Elizabeth, ſometime the ſeat of Ed- 
ward Talbot earl of Shrewſbury, and a few miles off 
Ackworth hall, late that of Mrs. Lowther. 

Edmund, carl of Lancaſter, having confederated 
with the barons againſt the Spenſers, favourites of 
Edward II. obtained their baniſhment 14 Edward II. 
but the king's party gaining ſtrength next year, pur- 
ſued the earl, who was retiring into the north. He 
was overtaken at Boroughbridge, and after a haſty 
rencounter taken and brought back to bis caſtle here 
then in poſſeſſion of the king and the Spenſers, lodged 
in a tower Jooking towards the abbey which he had 
lately made, and in three days received ſentence in the 
hall to be beheaded. After judgement was pro- 
nounced, he ſaid, “ Shall I die without anſwer ?” 
whereupon a certain Gaſcoigne took him away, and 
put a pilled broken hood on his head, and ſet him on 
a-lean white jade without a bridle. Then he added, 
King of Heaven have mercy on me, for the king of 
& earth nous adguerthis.” Thus he was carried through 
the inſults of the populace, having a friar preacher for 
his confeſſor, to a hill without the town, where he 
kneeled down towards the eaſt till one Hugin de 
Muſtin cauſed him to turn his face towards Scotland, 
and a villain of London cut off his head. The prior 
and monks obrained his body of the king, and buried 
it on the right band of the high altar. The king is 
ſaid to have ſoon repented of his death, and he was 
accounted a faint for his charity and regard to the re- 
ligious, and chiefly for that his perſecutors came to 
untimely ends in a ſhort time. Miracles were ſaid to 
be done at his tomb, and blood to iſſue out of it 8. 

Mr. Camden ſupports the more antient account of 
the death of Richard II. by ſtarving for a week or 
fortnight, and not by the pole axes of fr Piers of 
Exton, as adopted by Fabian and later writers, which 
does not agree with the expoſing his body in this 
church, on the road, and at St. Paul's. The manifeſto 
of the inſurgents under archbiſhop Scrope, &c. im- 
plies the former, which is infinuated in Vita R. II. 
p- 169, and Scala Mundi among MSS. Norf. The 


inquiſitive Froiſfart his contemporary could not find 


out the mode of his death ®, 

At Ackworth the governors of the Foundling hoſ- 
pital in London erected a large building, which falling 
into diſuſe, was, with an eſtate of 30 acres of land, 
purchaſed, improved, ayd furniſhed for a Quaker 
ſeminary by a ſubſcription ſet on foot and liberally 
promoted by the late Dr. Fothergill, and is now in a 
very flouriſhing ſtare. They had before a ſmall eſ- 
tabiiſhment for their poor children at Gildemore, in 
the welt riding. 

In Campſa!/ church near Pontefract is an old in- 
ſcription painted on the wall engraved in Hearne's 
preface to Leland's Collectanea, I. p. xxxvi. 

Let: fall: dowwne: thy: ne: and: liſt: up: thy: hart: 
Behold: thy: maker : on: yond: crois: al: to: torn: 
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perhaps miſtakes them for theſe or the Black friars whom he does not 
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Ackworth, 


Campiall, 


Fouleſnape, 


Shi rburne, 


B R 


Remember: his: wondis: that: for the: did: ſmant : 
Goten: without : ſyne and: on a: virgin: born: 
Al: his: hed: percid: with a: crowne: of : thorne 
Alas : man : thy : hart : oght: to: breſt: in: too 
bewar : of the dwyl : when : be: blatves : his : horn 
And: pray: thy: gode : aungel : convey © the. 


At Fouleſnape or Fulſnaph in the deanry of Ponte- 
fract, biſhop Tanner, from the Monaſticon and the 
Lincoln taxation 20 Edward I. places an hoſpital de- 
dicated to St. Michael early in the reign of Henry 
HI. + but it is doubtful where it was. 


Shirburne, „a market town, wherein be many pin- 
« ners k.“ Mr. Camden transfers this manufactory 


to Aberford. Here was antiently a palace belong. 


ing to king Athelſtan, which he gave together with 
great part of the town to the ſee of Tork; and this 
continued to be the palace of the archbiſhops of 
York for ſome time after, but how long I know not. 
In a cloſe called the Hall Croft adjoining to the 
church- yard may be traced a great part of the 
foundations of the palace, which ſeems to have co- 
vered a large piece of ground. | 


The church, which is dedicated to Allhallows, is 
a neat Gothic building; and, in all likelihood, was 
rebuilt out of the ruins of the palace; for ſome parts 
of the church, as the arches of the porch and great 
door appear much older than the reſt of the fabrick : 
the arch of the porch is evidently Saxon architecture, 
but the capitals of the pillars going into the porch 
are two Gothic ſhields ; on one is carved a chevron 
between 3 lions rampant; on the other 5 fuſils in 
bend. On the other fide of the great door is the 
laſt-named coat with an annulet in the finiſter chief; 
on the other fide 3 eſtoiles and a canton. The two 
firſt coats are carved upon the ſteeple and painted 
in glaſs in one of the windows. The firſt is Gules a 
chevron Ermine between 3 lions rampant Or. The 
other Argent 5 fuſils in bend Azure. There is a 
large ſtone preſerved in the veſtry which appears to 
have been a monument or part of one; on which is 
a ſhield with theſe arms; a chevron ermine between 
3 lions rampant, impaling quarterly of 6. 1. 3 
cheyrons braced, on a chief 3 mullets. 2. 3 cuſhions. 
3. 3 croſſes patee in chief. 4. an annulet, from 
which are 4 chains extended to the 4 corners of the 
eſcutcheon. 5. 3 U, each charged with an eſcallop 
ſhell: the 6th quarter is broken out. I take this to have 
been the monument of one of the founders of this 
preſent fabrick as the arms are in ſo many places of 


it. There are painted in the windows in the ſouth 


aile the arms of Ryther, Roſs, Lowther, and Latimer. 
There are three old grave-ſtones in the church-yard 


wich inſcriptions round the edges, but not legible 
except one of them: © Orate pro aia Witti Milks ce 
_ «« Agnetis uxoris ejus et huic filiz. . . 


« qui obierunt anno dñi MCcecxx1iii.” In the church- 
yard on the ſouth fide was formerly a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, now quite pulled down, but the 
foundations may yet be traced. In digging a crave in 
this place a few years ago was found an antient 
piece of ſculpture in ſtone repreſenting Chriſt 
upon the croſs and a female figure on each fide, 
and other things. This is now removed into the 
church and taken care of. Robert Hungate, eſq; 
founded here an hoſpital and ſchool for 24 children, 
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who haye each C. 50. per annum, from 7 to 15, and 
then . a proviſion for binding them apprentices, or 
ſending them to the univerſity **, with four exhibj. 
tions for St. John's college, Cambridge, and ſalaries 
for a maſter, uſher, &c. amounting to /.250, per 
annum. Leland fays © he never ſaw in any part of 
England ſo manifeſt tokens as here of the large 
* high creſt of the waye of Watling ſtreet made by 
* hand. Aberford is a poore thoroughfare on Wat. ac 
« ling ſtreet. Ther ly by eaſt of it 2 or 3 long 
& Aiches as campes of men of war!.“ | 

William de Mikelfield (fon of Galfrid) granted to 
God and the chapel of St. Mary of Sherburn in aid 
of the ſupport of one chaplain there miniſterin 
divine ſervice 14 acres and an half of land in the 
teritory of Mikelteld ®. 

There are only two hamlets within the townſhi 
of Sherburne, viz. Lennerton and Reaſt-Park. Ley. 
nerton is a ſmall hamlet very near Sherburne, in 
which there is nothing remarkable, 

Reaſt-Park is a manor belonging to the archbi. kw 
ſhops of York, about three miles caſt from Sher- 
burne ; at which place is yet remaining a very large 
moat ſurrounding the place, where formerly ſtood - 
the manor-houſe, and there are yet to be ſcen very 
conſiderable foundations of the buildings. 

Not far from Sherburne to the ſouth-weſt is Szeeton Stn 
or Stiveton Hall, formerly a ſeat of the family of 
Reygate, which came by marriage many ages ago to 
the family of Foljambe of Aldwork, and is the pro- 
perty of Francis Farrand Foljambe, eſq; who is lord 
of the manor. A great deal of the building is 
ſtanding, but ſome of it in ruins ; about which are the 
arms of Reygate and other families in the ſtone work, 

* Cok bek ſpringith about a mile be weſt of it and 
« ſo runnith through it ©,” | 
Robert le Vavaſour granted to the church of York, Cal 
full and free uſe of his quarry in Tadcaſter in Theve- 
dale, with liberty to take and carry thence a ſufficient 
quantity of ſtone for the fabric thereof, as often 33 
they had need to repair, rebuild, or enlarge its. [ 
find no account of Petres Poſt. 

% Towton village is a mile from Saxton, wher is 2 7 
«« great chapel begun by Richard III. but not finiſhed. 
In it were buried many of the men lain at Palm 
« Sunday field, This field was as much fought in 
Saxon paroch as in Towton; yet it berith the name 
* of Towton. In Saxton church yard were many of 
* the bones of men that wer ſlain in Towton found 
* buried. They lay afore in 5 pittes, yet appering 
* half a mile of by north in Saxton fields f.“ 

Edward IV. having been crowned came to Ponte“ 
fract with an army of near 50,000 men, and Henry 
VL. lay at York with 60,000, which, under the duke 
of Somerſet, earl of Northumberland, and lord Clit- 
ford, marched to diſlodge the Yorkiſts from Ferry- 
bridge. The rencontre there ſerved but to whet 
them for the battle which followed. The two at— 
mies met in a field between Towton and Saxton, two 
miles weſt of Tadcaſter, and previous to the onſet 2 
proclamation was iſſued by Edward, and retorted by 
Henry, to ſpare no priſoners. A manceuvre of lord 
Falconberg, who made his men wait till the enem) 
had exhauſted their quivers and then return thell 
own arrows on them, contributed greatiy to the vic 
tory. Alter ten hours bloody conflict the Lancal- 
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trians fled to Tadcaſter bridge, in ſuch numbers that 
they fell into the river Cok and filled it up. $6,776 
men were lain in this battle, with fourteen of the no- 
bility, and their blood mingled with the ſnow which 
then covered the ground made a moſt horrible ap- 
pearance. The earl of Devon was the only pri- 
ſoner, and Henry and his queen juſt eſcaped from 
York as Edward entered it. Lord Dacre has a mean 
Latin tomb in Saxton church-yard, with this inſcrip- 
tion: | 

Hic jacet Ranulphus d'us de Dakre et ... miles 

& occiſus erat in bello principe Henrico VI. anno dom. 
MCCCCLXXI. xx1x die Martii videlicet dominica 

die pal- 
marum. Cujus anime propitictur Deus. Amen. 


The ground is full of the dead bodies, and Mr. 
Drake ſaw a freſh grave opened, in which among 
vaſt quantities of bones were arrow heads, broken 
ſwords, and four very freſh groats of Henry IV. V. 
and VI. lying together near a thigh bone as if the 
lain had not- been ſtripped. This battle proved de- 
cilive for the houſe of York 9. 

Saxton was formerly the ſeat of the family of Sau- 
ley, but came by marriage to the Hungates. Sir 
Edward Gaſcoigne, of Parlington, bart. married the 
heireſs of fir Francis Hungate. 

In Saxton pariſh is Scarthingwell, long a ſeat of 
the Hamonds, now the ſeat of the right honourable 


Fteeton Stn 
ily of 


* lord Hawke, who hath greatly improved the houſe. 
23 Near Lead/ton is Rippax park, a ſeat of the Blands. 
- lord The late fir John Bland, bart. beſtowed much money 
ding 18 in the repairs and alterations of this houſe, which 
are the is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground and ſheltered 
work. from the north by the higher grounds. The park 
f it and was well ſtocked with a particular ſort of black deer. 
Behind the houſe in the garden is an extraordinary 
f York, Ca good echo. 
Theve- Swilling ton hall in this neighbourhood hath been 
ufhicient the ſeat of the Swillingtons, Dineleys, Hoptons, and 
often as now of Sir William Lowther, bart. 
ite. 1 In Whitchurch is a very ſtately monument, erected 
for the lord Irwin's family, I think executed by 
her is 2 Te dcheemaker. | 
finiſhed. Sic William Craven of Burnſall built the church 
at Palm there and encompaſſed it with a wall at the expence 
ought in of {.600.: he alſo made four bridges, one of which 
the name coſt {.500.; another £.250. and a cauſeway which 
many of colt C. 200. He gave Z£-1000. to Chriſt's hoſpital, 
on found London, and the royalties of Creck with the perpe- 
appering tual advowſon to St. John's college, Oxford. Wil- 
| lam, his eldeſt ſon, being of a military turn, was 
to Pont lent by Charles I. to ſerve under Guſtavus Adolphus 
nd Henry in Germany, and afterwards under Henry Prince of 
> the duke Orange in the Netherlands, and he was afterwards 
lord Clit- created lord Cravenꝰ. | 
om Ferry” At Ferrybridge over the Aire is a ſtone bridge not 
it to whet long ago rebuilt. In Leland's time it conſiited * of 
ae two at- *7arches and the thoroughfare there no great thing 
axton, WO but metely wel buildid. Here the firlt lord 
he onſet 4 „Fuzgualter of the Radcliffes was killed flying 
retorted b * from Cokbek feldef.” The paſſage here being ſecured 
Ire of lord by lord Firz Walter for Edward IV. 1461, was gained 
the enemy by lord Clifford on the part of Henry VI. but ſhortly 
turn the ater recovered by the earl of Warwick in a ren- 
to the VIC counter wherein Clifford was ſlain. On this occaſion 
he Lavcal- Warwick, when he carried the news of the loſs of this 
{Dr ike, 109==1 11, G. See before, 
N Len » Antiq, Rep. III. 168. ; 
trians rlley, 373. Ib. 311. Ward's MS. n 
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paſſage to Edward, is ſaid to have ſtabbed his horſe 
in his preſence, and kiſſing his ſword hilt recking 
with his blood, ſwore, that though the whole army 
ſhould deſert him, he alone would ſtand in defence of 
his cauſe. The battle of Towton preſently enſued. 
The paſſage on the north ſide of the river here is 
ſteep, high, and romantic, with woody rocks of red 
grit. 

At Byrom near Ferrybridge is the ſcat of fir John Byrom. 
Ramſdon, bart. 

Bolton priory, of Auſtin canons, was tranſlated Bolton. 
about 1150, from Emmeſey near Skipton, by the 
daughter of the founder William Meſchines, and 
valued at . 2 12. per annum kx. Here is a freeſchool 
founded by a benefaCtion of C. i ioo. from the honour- 
able Robert Boyle. 

At Bolton hall, near Sawley abbey, to which it Bolton hall. 
is ſaid to have been a chantry, and on the edge 
of Lancaſhire, is a very antient manſion in the 
poſleſſion of Chriſtopher Dawſon, to whom it came 
from the Pudleys, 1729, are the ſpoon, boot, and 
glove of Henry VI. who, flying into Scotland after the 
battle of Hexham, aud returuing again into England, 
being diſcovered in the adjacent fields by one Cantlow, 
was by him delivered to the earl of Warwick, who 
brought him to the tower of London h. But it is 
more probable theſe were left here on ſome other oc- 
caſion; for this unfortunate prince was, if we believe 
J. Speed, betraycd and taken at Waddneſton hall, 
Eancaſhirce*. The hall 33 feet by 19, and 25 high, re- 
tains, with the reſt of the houſe, its original form +, 

In the woods of Henry Wickham, eſq. at Elam- Elam-gravge» 
grange, near Keighley, upon the banks of the river 
Aire, which it is ſuppoſed the Romans croſſed over 
from Mancheſter to Ilkley, were found Feb. 1775, 
in an urn, a large quantity of Roman denarii ruſted 
together, but which on ſeparating afforded great 
varieties from Julius Ceſar to the later emperors. 
Among them was one of Julia Pia; rev. the empreſs 
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drawn by lions: a coin of ſuch rarity that _ are 


but two more known, one in the Devonſhire colleQion, 
the other at Leghorn. With theſe coins was a ſilver 
fibula. | ; 
There is a military way from Alboro* to /Ikley, Ilxley. 
and another from Ilkley to the ſouthward pafles welt 
of Halifax, and joins the Roman road from Tadcaſter 
to Mancheſter. This laſt is not much raiſed, and 
there are ſome tumuli near itl. The firſt of Mr. 
Camden's inſcriptions is now loſt, Aurelius Anto- 
ninus is called Conſul deſtinatus in Gruter p. ca The _ 
other is ſtill inꝰa buttreſs at the ſouth-eaſt end of the 
church, where Mr. Camden ſaw and copied it, but 
his copy differs from the original, which is now il- 
legible. The upper part is broken off, but Mr. Ward 
thought it might be ſupplied Pro ſalute Imperatorum, 
&c. The compliment paid to Verus as Jui diledtus 
is remarkable and curious, and brings to mind Homer's 
die peſ eig Booties IN. (3. 445+ It may ſeem a little 
ſtrange that this court is paid only to Verus, but the TL 
within the C was certain and would admit of no other 
readinga. Lucanus is not in Camden's or Wood- 
ford's copy 99 The original of Camden's ſecond in- 
ſcription is now at Stubham lodge not far from Ilke- Stubham, 
ley, almolt entirely effaced, but what remains is ſuf- 
ficiently exact, only the laſt line muſt certainly have 
been a little miſtaken, aud, though given in the mo- 
dern PLINGON, is moſt probably as others have 


P. 41s eg. * Tan, 647. 
Rapin VI. 21. Hollinſhed I. 667. * Antiq. Rep. IV, 
a Ib. @ Ward ib, 
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Bramkope 


Otely. 


Weſton. 


1 


read it ſecunde Lingonum. A copy taken for Mr. 
Thoreſby's read COH. P. II. LINGON , which can 
mean nothing. On the ſide of the ſame ſtone, which 
ſtands at the corner of a houſe in the croſs ſtreet 
leading to the lodge, is a modern inſcription, ſhewing 
that it was found 1608, and copied by order of 
William Middleton, eſq. 


Gui Midleton 
arm. me fecit ad 
imaginem anti 
quis lapidis hic 
reperti 1603, 


perbeia is ſuppoſed by Gale, p. 43, as well as Cam- 
den, to be the Wherf, the affinity of the name fa- 
youring the conjecture, or it may be ſome other to- 
pical goddeſs %. Mr. Fairfax's 5th eclogue MS. be- 


gins: 


Upon Verbeia's willow wattled brim 
As Mopſus dreſt the wands and wickers trim. 


On which his ſon has this note: “ Verbeia I take to 
be the antient name of the Wherfe which watereth 
the native country of our family, and I am thus con- 
lirmed by an altar fo inſcribed, Verbeiæ ſacrum Claud. 
Capito praf. cob. Ling. 2de, which altar is obſerved 
by my father ſome years before fir Robert Cotton 
and Mr. Camden came to this ſame monument, where 
it ſtood at the town of Ilkeley called by the Ro- 
mans Oliva [Olicana], where be divers other monu- 
ments. This altar is now carried away by fir Robert 
[a miſtake], and another like it ſet in the place, but 
the ignorance of the workman hath corrupted the 
inſcription. It ſeemeth probable to me that Verbeia 
was the ſuppoſed nymph of the river, for the altar 
was erected to her in water, and there ſtood fo late 
as the memory of the parents of ſuch as live yet in 
the houſe*.” In the ſteeple is the bas relief Pl. II. 
fig. 3. which Dr. Stakeley * calls a figure of Hercules 
ſtrangling the ſerpents, but the tradition of the place 
a ſtatue of the goddeſs Verbeia antiently placed on 
her altar. It is 16 inches by 10. In Ilkley. church- 
yard is a rude crols,-2 feet 7 inches high, and 13 
inches wide, ornamented on two ſides with releifs of 
ſaints, and on the other two with foliage. Two 
others lie at the ſouth gate and ſouth-weſt corner of 
the church-yard, and on the ſouth ſide of the chancel 
is a knight in mail, with fretty a canton on his ſhield, 
and over him written Middleton. 

Some diſtance hence is Brambope, the ſeat of the 
antient family of rhe -Dineleys, of which Robert 
Dineley, who dicd in a good old age, having ſeen 
four generations of moſt of the neighbouring nobility 
and gentry, ereted and endowed a chapel here“. 

« Seven miles above Harwood is Otely, and there 
« js a bridge of ſtone over Warfe l. 

This manor was given by king Athelſtan to the 
ſee of York, and it was formerly a reſidence of the 
archbiſhops. The manor appertains to the arch- 
biſhop of York, as well as the juriſdiction, in which 
his grace appoints his magiſtrates in the commiſſion 
of the peace, and holds his ſeſſions in unity with 
thoſe diſtricts of Cawood and Wiſtow, nearer his own 
m_ at Biſhop's Thorp. 

Weſton near Otley is an antient ſeat of the Vava- 
fours, a branch of the Varaſours of Haſlewood. 


37 G. * Horſley ubi ſu ö 
* Stukeley A. S. min. 171 * a; 1 
x See the Pedigree, Biog. Brie, 


© Archizo]. VI. 329—337. 
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* Two miles above Wetherby is Harwood village, In 


| hand: 


rit, art. Gaſcoigne, Thoreſby. Duc. Leod, 177+ 


8. 


* and there is a ſtone bridge over Warfe n.“ It 


- has a handſome church, with five well prelerved 


monuments of the Rithers and Redmans, lords 
of the caſtle and of the Gaſcoynes of Gawthorp 
adjoining *, particularly a fifth of ſir William Gal. 
coyne, who committed Henry V. when prince of 
Wales to the King's Bench till his father's plea- 
ſure was known; for which the old King is ſaid 
to have thanked God for having given him a judge 
who could adminilter, and a fon uro could obe 
juſtice, He was made judge 1401, and died 1412, 
as appears by the pedigree drawn by that able au- 
tiquary Richard Gaſcoign. His figure lies on 1 
ſtately tomb in his robes and hood with a purſe and 
dagger at his girdle, and one of his wives on his right 
the arms being painted and not carved, only 
the line of impalement remained 1742 at the eaſt 
end of the tomb. In the eaſt window of the chapel 
were fragments of him and his two wives kneeling, 
and over him his arms, A. on a pale S. a demi lucie, 
O. impaled with theirs on each of their mantles, and 
their own over them; viz, G. a lion rampant, A, 
armed and langued Az. in a border gobonè, O. 
and Az. Mozobray. Ermine, a lion rampant Az, 
crowned O. armed and langued G. Pickering. Be- 
low, Orate pro Gulielmo Gaſcoyne & Elizabetha & 
Jehanne uxoribus gujdem. All that remained 178; 
was A. lion rampant Az. a chevron G. a croſs flore 
Cheque Or. and Az. a feſs G. At the feet of judge 
Gaſcoyne is a buſt and epitaph for fir Thomas 
Denniſon, one of the judges of rhe court of King's 
Bench, who died Sept. 8, 1767, and directed his body 
to be interred in his native country near to Gaf- 
coigne 7. The caſtle, which Mr. King? refers to 
the time of Edward I: and III. ſtands on the north 
ſide of a triple ſquare intrenchment on the hill 
ſloping down to the river: the innermoſt vallum 
on the ſouth and weſt fide is intire and high. It 
conſiſts of a ſquare centre, a north wing, cblong, 
and two ſquare towers at the ſouth-eaſt,and ſouth-welt 
corners, all of four ſtones. An arch in the welt 
wall, exactly like the ſepulchral ones of the 14th 
century, led Mr. King to think the centre room had 
been divided in the middle, and the ſouthern half 
uſed as a chapel, an idea which could not have main- 
tained its ground for a moment before the reflection 
that the principal ſtair caſe was in this diviſion, and 
that inſtead of an altar is a loophole in the caſt wall. 
The north apartment ſerved as a kitchen, and the 
great chimney ſtill remains. On the eaſt ſide is a 

porch, having a double entrance defended By 2 
portcullis. in the room over this porch, ſuppoſed 
the chapel built at the time of Richard II. are carved 
in ſtone the arms of Sucton, Aldburgh ſingle and 
impaling Sutton, Baliol, Thweng, Bordeſley, ot 
Graunce/ter, Conſtable, Roſs, and Vipont. In other 
parts of the caſtle, when Glover made his viſitation 
1549, were painted the arms of Ryther, ſingle and 
quartering Totheby, Fertibus earl of Albemarle, Ald- 
burgh lord Lijle, Fitz Williom, and Bellewwe, allo Redman 
quartering Aldburgh, and impaling Strickland of 
Siſerge, e. Weſtmoreland. - Over the porch on thc 
Youth face is an inſcription too high to be diſtinguiſhed. 
but which ſeems to read atſalberſal, or arfaſterfaC, 


r Woodford in Ward's MS, 
t Lel. © 48. 


Jb. 
7 See his epitaph Gent. Mag. I. I. 024+ 
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W. Riding. . 


and eſcaped the accurate obſervation of Mr. King. 
At the Conqueſt this caſtle belonged to Rumelli, 
whoſe daughter married Melchines, from whom it 
came to the Deliſles, thence ro the Aldburghs, and 
by marriage to the Redmans, who inhabited it as their 
principal manſion in the reign of Elizabeth, and have 
a monument in the church. It is ſurrounded by 
woods, and commands an extenſive proſpect for 20 
miles. This great manor of Harwood has 8 or 9 
conſtabularies dependent on it with a large juriſdic- 
tion, wherein are contained ſeveral antiquities, &c. 
worthy of obſervation, as the ruins of the caſtle itlelt, 
an antient camp at Szank, the monuments in the 
church, and the chapel in Gawthorp hall“. Warin 
Fitz Gerold marricd | Alice daughter and heir of 
William de Curci in the reign of John, and their 
daughter Margery became wife firſt to Baldwin de 
Redvers earl of Devon and 2dly to Falcaſius de 
Brent b. 
de Fortibus counteſs of Devon his eſtate fell to 
Robert fon of Warin®, 

Gawthorp hall was repaired by John Boulter, eſq; 
lord of the manor in Thoreſby's time, and from a 
place only venerable ſor its antiquity, made a very 
pleaſant ſeat, It has lately been rebuilt by the 
preſent owner Mr, Laſcelles, who has an eſtate here 
of C. 3000. per annum. Mr, Boulter paid a lec- 
turer for a ſermon on Sunday afternoons and cate- 
ching the children, and a ſchoolmaſter to teach 
them gratis 4. 

At the parting of the Knareſborough and Wether- 


ribbon manufactory. ; 

«* IWetherby a ſmall market town, wher I ſaw cru- 
cem antiqui operis :.“ 

Wetherby is a ſmall market town on the Wherfe, 
of one ſtreet, with a chapel ſubje& to Spoforth, © a 
great village to the north-eaſt, two miles from Oteley 
on the Eyre f,” probably the birthplace of Thomas 
Spoford biſhop of Hereford, and abbot of St: Mary's 
at York. f 

© Fpoford, wher the erl of Northumberland had a 
© noodly lordſhip and manor place with a park. 
* The manor place was ſore defaced in the civil 
* war betwixt Henry VI. and Edward IV. by the 
*earl of Warwick and marqueſe Montacute his 
brother, to whom as I remember the Percys lands 
* were given s.“ 

ln the church of Spofforth is a croſs-legged figure 
of one of the Plumptons, a conſiderable family who 
held lands here under the Percies from the Conqueſt 
till within the laſt 50 years, and whoſe arms are on 
ive fuſils as many eſcallops. Spofford caſtle was 
tle ſeat of the Percies prior to Alnwick or Wark- 
worth, and probably built about the Feion of Edward 
Ill. when the caſtle was gradually changing into the 
manſion-houſe, though the dungeon and the grand 
entrance at an angle are {till retained, Ir ſtands on 
a complete bank of rock ending in a low precipice 
vithin the caſtle with vaults under all the rooms. 
The great hall, though much ruined, is 75 feet 10 
inches long by 36 feet y inches wide, and has the 
great cathedral windows introduced into ſuch build- 
ings after the reign of Edward I.“ 


8. Thoreſby, Ib. r2c. 
err. 
t Lel. J. 104, 


x G. from fir John Harrington's book of bithops, 
Herbert's hit, of Henry VIII. p. 484. G. 


t Ib, . 104. 


On the death of her grandaughter Iſabella 


by roads by the fide of the latter was a conſiderable 


> Dugd, Bar. I. 44, 45. 


k King in Archæol. VI. 3 33-345: 
Drake, 392. 
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and cloſe by the ground 26. Its height in its ruinous 
ſtate 1776 was about 85 feet, and its principal limb 
extends 16 yards from the bole. Throughout the 
whole tree the foliage is extremely thin, ſo that the 


anatomy of the antient branches may be diſtinctly 


ſcen in the height of ſummer i. 

From Wetherby Wherf paſſes by Wighill, the ſeat 
of the antient family of the Stapletons from the reign 
of Edward III. Nicholas being one of the firſt knights 
of the garter, and fir Robert was ſheriff 23 Eliza- 
beth, a gentleman for perſon, addreſs, and kill in 


ä 
At Corot horp near Wetherby is the remarkable Cowthorp, 


large oak on an eſtate belonging to lady Stourton. 
Within three feet of the ſurface it meaſures 16 yards, 


Wighill, 


languages, ſaid to have had no ſuperior in England 


nor equal except fir Philip Sidney k. It is till in the 
ſame family !. 


« From Tadcaſter to Hel-gh priory, about two 
© miles. One Geſſrey Haget, a nobleman, was firſt 
founder of it. In it were buried ſome of the De- 
© pedales and Stapletons, gentlemen, of whom one 
* fir Brian Stapleton, a valiant knight, is much ſpoken 
© of, Geffrey Haget was owner of Helegh lord- 
te ſhip, and beſide a great owner yn Ainſtie. From 
“ Helegh priory ſcant a mile to Helegh village, 
«© There I ſaw great ruines of an auncient manor 
te place of ſtone that longgid with the fair wooded 
© park thereby to the earl of Northumberland. It 
« was as far as I can perceive ſumtime the Hagetes 
«© land w.“ It was a foundation about 1203 of Auſtin 
canons, valued at £.72. per annum v. Not far hence 
is Helaugh manor, which belonged to the honoura- 
able and antient family of the Whartons, in the 
church of which is a monument of fir Thomas Whar- 
ton, lord warden of the marches, who with zoo men 
gave the Scots ſuch a defeat 1542 at Solom moſs, that 
their king James ſoon after died of grief, and above 
looo were taken priſoners, for which ſervice he re- 
ceived ſeveral marks of honour® being created baron 
Wharton of Wharton c. Weſtmorland, which title 
ended in his deſcendant the famous duke of Wharton 
1731. He alſo ſignalized himſelf in the battle of 
Pinkey or Muſſelburgh 1547. Philip ear! of Whar- 


ton in the reign of Charles 1. reſided here. It is now 


or was lately in the Brookſbank family ?, 


“ Tadcaſter ſtandith on the hither ripe of Warfe 
* river, and is a good thoroughfare, The bridge 
„% here over Warfe hath 8 fair arches of ſtone. 
« Sum ſay that it was laſte made of parte of the 
** ruines of the old caſtelle of Tadcaſter, a mighty 
« great hill ; dikes, and garth of this caſtle on Warfe 
be yet ſeene a little above the bridge. It ſeemeth 
„by the plot that it was a right ſtatelie thing. 
« Tadcaſter ſtandith a mile from Wateling ſtreet that 
„ tendith more toward Cairluel, and croſſith over 
« Warfe at a place callid St. Helenesford, a mile and 
* an half above Tadcaſter, and on the other ripe 
« is St. Helen's chapel 4.” The coins that have been 
found at Tadcaſter and a proper ſituation argue for its 
having been a ſtation. Dr. Gale, p. 45, derives its 
antient name from Calx pedis, Britiſh Tah. Mr. Dodſ- 
worth places it further up the water at Newton Mime, 
or, as the maps call it, Lyme, in the watry fields near 
St. Helen's ford, where have been plowed up many 


© Ib. 737. 4 Thorelby, ib. 


i Hunter's Evelyn's Silva, p. 500. 
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Newton 


Kyme. 
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Roman coins, particularly of Conſtantius, Helena, 
and Conſtantine; alſo an alabaſter urn with aſhes, 
melted lead, and rings, one of which had 3 key of 
the ſame piece joined to it. Dr. Johnſon agrees 
with him, as does Mr. Henry Fairfax, a very learned 
antiquary, who, among many other coins found here, 
was poſſeſſed of one of Domitian, whoſe legend 
DOMITIANVS CAESAR AVG. was ſtrangely 
miſread CALCARAVCI. Rev. the emperor on 
horſeback ſubſcribed COS. VI. The inhabitants 
call the coins found here Langborrow pennies *?, The 
Roman road alſo goes directly to Road gate, and crofles 
the river at St. Helen's ford, ſo called from Helena, 
mother of Conſtantine the Great, unleſs we ſay with Dr. 
Gale that it is a contraction of the name of Nehalennia, 
the goddeſs of the chalk diggers". Alſo the paſlage 
from that to York is much firmer ground than that 
from Tadcaſter, which would hardly be paſſable 
were it not for the cauſeway made over the common 
between Tadcaſter and Bilborough. Now this ford 
dividing the Roman agger gives juſt reaſon to expect 
a Roman ſtation at this rather than any other place, 
notwithſtanding there is now no paſſage ; for the piers 
of a wooden bridge yet remain, but when that was 
broken down, and the Wherfe was not fordable, 
they found a way to Wetherby. Every argument 
urged in favour of Tadcaſter holds equally true of 
Newton Kyme : the diſtance is more exact. Relcbar 
bill is at Smawwes, which is nearer Newton than Tad- 
caſter, and as to Heina, who removed to Calcaceſter 
there might in thoſe early times be a religious houſe 
dedicated to the memory of the pious Helena abour 


St. Helen's ford *?. Mr. Horſley gives the preference 


to Tadcaſter . Bede's St. Heiu, Hequ Alfred, Heric 
Wheeler, is by Leland? and the Monaſticon con- 
founded with St. Beghe, who was born in Ireland, and 
ſettled firſt in Copeland at St. Bees, or Beges, which 
Gibſon puts in Cornwall (q. Cumberland], then on the 
north ſide of the river Uſureſ q. Eure], then at Hernbeu, 
or Hartlepool, Peopeaof Alfred, then at Calcaria, or 
as Leland, who could not ſettle Calcaria, Helcaca/ter, 
and laſtly among the Hacani, three miles from Scar- 
borough. But Dr. Smith on Bede IV. 23, ſhews 
our St, Heiu was a different perſon. St. Begu, 
however, was of this houſe, and contemporary *. 
Biſhop Gibſon ſays at Calcaria lived alſo Adamnan, 
who was afterwards abbot of Hi", and died Oct. 13, 
A. D. 704*, of whoſe name there ſeem to be ſome 
remains in Adaman grove at Newton Kyme. But he 


confounds him with Adamnanus, preſbyter of Cold 


abbey, who went over to Ireland, and died there, 


and he confounds Colud with Calceaſter J. His: 


argumeat that the name of Newtown is a proof 
of there having been an old town on the ſpot 
amounts to nothing; for it is generally a rule that 
new towns were removed from the ſite of the old 


ones. Dr. Owen Oglethorp, native of this New- 


ton Kyme, and biſhop of Carliſle, who crowned 
queen Elizabeth, the ſee of Canterbury being 
vacant, and Young, archbiſhop of York, refuſing, 


founded a freeſchool at Tadcaſter, endowing it with 


J. 40. per annum, and an hoſpital for 12 poor. 
The preſent noble ſtone bridge was built about 
eighty years ago. The diſtich referred to by Mr. 
Camden is in Dr, Eades dean of Worceſter's account, 


1 8. r Here is ſtill St, Helen's well. Drake 
4 % : 1 0 + 21. 
42 P. 411. See alſo Drake, 21. 1 Collect. III. 36. ex vita Bedae. 
e * 7920 See Bed. IV. 25, and Smith” ; 42 
* Drake, 389. * Drake, 54. IV. 26, mith's note, . 
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the time of the Romans. The Saxons would pro. 


, traced to Hardwick, Tanſhelf, Pontefract park, and | 


in Latin verſe, of his journey to Durham with biſhop 
Mathews. He paſled the bridge in a dry ſummer, 
but returning over it in winter he left a different 
memorial of it : 


Quæ Tadcaſter erat ſine flumine pulvere plena 
Nunc habet immenſum fluvium & pro pulvere lutum, 
Tadcaſter is the out-bounds of the Ainſty, and may 
be ſaid to be the very out · port or gate of the city of 
York on that ſide :. The Ainſty reaches no further 
than the middle of Tadcaſter bridge. Here ſeems 
to have been an antient caſtrum, camp, or caſtle in 


bably call it Eald Cafter, and the more modern Anglo. 
Saxons T*aud Caſter, which is eafily cafily changed 
into Tadcaſter, and this I take to be the origin of the 
preſent name, and that it hath nothing to do with 
Calcaria. There is near the church great founda- 
tions of a caſtle, and the place is called C Hi, 
There are three fords over this ſometimes rapid 
river Wharfe, which the Romans no doubt were ac. 
quainted with, and took care to guard. Theſe are 
no great diſtance from each other at Tadcaſter, St. 
Helensford, and Wetherby. The firſt was the im- 
mediate key to the city itſelf, and on which Calgaria 
was built as a proper guard to it. The others, [ 
preſume, were under the care of the Longovicorii 
of the Notitia, whole ſtation ſtretching along the 
river by Newton, which town's name plainly hints 
at an elder brother, had its title from its length, 
That this place is not mentioned in the Itinerary is 
no rule why it might not even then have been 2 
ſtation, The ronte there coming always from the 
north by York to Tadcaſter, and ſo on over Lang- 
burgh does not happen to fall in any of the journies, 
There is a vicinary road on Bramham moor yet very 
apparent, but which was never taken notice of by 
any that I know of. It is moſt certainly Roman by 
its dimenſions and manner of paring agreeable to all 
I have yet ſeen of this ſort, although the quantity of 
the agger does not raiſe it anything like the other 
grand military way on the fame moor. It comes from 
the ford at Wetherby up to Bramham, thence over 
the moor to Bramham moor houſe, which ſtands full 
on it : and thence it goes on for Tadcaſter, and falls 
into the grand road, where the two lanes meet about 
a quarter of a mile from the town. It makes part of 
a circle from Wetherby to Tadcaſter, and Bramham 
is in the middle of the line. Might I be allowed 
another ſuppoſition, though at a much wider diſtance 
than the former, I would call this place the BRABo: 
NIACUM of the Notitia, where were ſtationed the 
defenſores. It is true here are no other antique 
tokens but the road and the ſeeming affinity of name, 
but its ſituation adds a probability to the conjecture. 
The veſtiges of *a Roman camp at Aberford ſtill 
viſible are another argument of the Roman vigilance 
as to theſe important paſſes in the greateſt military 
way in the iſland. At Aberford is a place called 
Caſtlecarey, which ſome think alludes to Calcaria*. 
The great Roman road which divides the iſland in 
length, and reaches from Riror in Kent 4d 
lineam valli in Northumberland, came down to that 
known ſtation Danum, Doxcafter. Thence it ſtretches 
northward over Scawsby lees to Barnſdale; is eaſily 
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Caſtleford. At this laſt it paſſes the Aire; then 
over Peckfield runs very apparently to Aberford, at the 
north · eaſt of which town is the veſtige of a Roman camp. 
On Brambam moor it is in many places exceeding 
perfect. Leland * ſays, © he never, in all his travels, 
{aw ſo noble and perfect a Roman road as this, which 


7 news that there went more than ordinary care and 
f bor in the making of it.” Hence it points direQly 
. for Tadcaſter *. About nine mile from Doncaſter it 
ns riſes at leaſt fix feet above the country on each ſide 
in of it, ſerving for the preſent turnpike road, till 
Q- within four miles of Pontefract it turns off to the 
lo- left over the moors, of the fame height and width, co- 
ed yered with graſs and furze, into Tanſhelf a ſuburb 
he of Ponte frat̃t. It is ſtill called by the country people 
ith the Bank or Rigg [ridge]. They talk of it with 
da- aſtoniſhment, and fancy it goes all over the world. 
L - Thorp Arch, between Wetherby and Tadcaſter, was 
pid '* ſoon after the Norman Conqueſt the ſeat of a fa- 
ac- mily called D' Archer. By a female it came to the 
are family of Brus. This is now the ſeat of Wilmer 
St. Goſſip, eſq. whoſe father built a good houſe here. 
im- Here is a mineral water ſulphureous and chalybeatd, 
aria which was analized by Dr. J. Walker, of Leedes, 
s, | 1784. It was diſcovered about go years ago, and 
jcori has of late years been in great repute. . 
the . « The river ſides of Nidde be welle woddid above 
hints « Knaresburgh for two or three miles, and above that 
ngth. « tg the hedde al the ground is barren for the maſt 
ry 18 © part of wood and corn as foreſt ground full of 
2en 2 « }ynge, mores and, moſſes with ſtoney hilles. | 
n the The foreſt from a mile beneath Gnarreſburgh up- 
Lang- « ward to very Bolton in Craven is about a 20 miles 
rnies, «in length, and in bredth it is in ſum places an viii 
t very 4 miles. The principal wood of the foreſt is decayed*. 
of by « Nid river rifith much by weſt five miles above 
an by « Pately bridge of wood, a little a this ſyde Midle- 
to all 4 more chapel, and as I could learne it is in Rirkeby 
tity of « Maleſare pariſh *.* 5 
other A little Outh of Bramham Moor is Haſlewood, the 
ancient ſeat of the Vavaſours, moſt beautifully ſitu- 
e over ated on an eminence; from which is an extenſive 
ads full proſpect over a fine and fertile country. The preſent 
nd falls ir Walter Vayaſour, bart. has much improved the 
t about houſe; : 
part ot Near Bramham, at a place called Brambam Biggin, 
ramham is the ſeat of fir George Wynn, bart. Not far from 
allowed here is Toon lodge, à pleaſant ſeat belonging to 
diſtance George William Fairfax, eſq; but now occupied wi | 
BR ABO- P. Wentworth, efq; and near it is To{ffon hall, which 
dned the bath alſo been the ſeat of this branch of the F airfax 
antique family, ſince about the reign of king Charles II. 
f name, When it came to them by marfiage with the daughter 
njecture- id ſole heir of fir Robert Barwick of Toliton, 
ord fill Not far from the laſt place is Newton Kyme: This 
rigilance Ws anciently a ſeat of the family of Kyme, from 
_ Which it takes the name, but for ſeveral generations 
e ca 


luth been the ſeat of the Fairfaxes of Stexton, which 
aſt named place, lying near Bolton Perey; hath 
bern ſeveral years deſtroyed. MN 

Ripley had not the honour of giving birth to the 
miſt of that name, Whom Mr: Camden places at Rip 
& in Surrey, whence biſtop Gibſon removes him 
liber. Neither was he a knight as his lordſhip calls 
lin, but a ſimple canon of Bridlington in this county, 
id afterwards a Carmelite monk at Boſton in Lin- 
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colnſhire, where he was born, died, and was buried 
1490. His hermetical works were collected for the 
benefit of the Roficrucian tribe, and printed toge- 
ther at Caſſel 1549, 12“. 6 In the church- yard is the 
baſe of a croſs, engraved in our plate of eroſſes fig. 3. 

At Ripley is a very old ſtone houſe embattled, the 
antient ſeat of the family of Ingleby; part of which 
houſe became ſo ruinous that the preſent fir John 
Ingleby was obliged to take it down and is rebuild- 
ing it. In the church here under an arch is a mo- 
nument with the effigies of a knight and lady in 
a cumbent poſture with ſeveral eſcutcheons of arms 
round it; which monument ſeems to ha ve been fo 
fir Thomas Ingleby a judge in the reign of king 
Edward III. which fir Thomas Ingleby married Ca- 
therine daughter of . . , . Ripley of Ripley: There 
is alſo a handſome monument in the choir againſt the 
ſouth wall for fir William Ingleby, There is a tra- 
dition that, this church formerly ſtood near the rivers 


but on account of the floods was removed to where 


it now ſtands. Py | 

In this town is a ſchool! with this inſcription over 

the door : _ 1 cps Fs 
* This ſchool was built by Mary Ingleby u che 


o 


tc year 1702, and endowed with part of the fortune 


6 of Katherine Ingleby, being two youngeſt daughters 
of fir William Ingleby, of Ripley in ihe county of 
« York vrovete”::: fr go don 5d go Dorn tb PP 


Clint ſituated on a hill, in the pariſh of Ripley; 


* 


* 7 


--- 
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was ſor many ages the chief ſeat of the Beckwiths, — 


till about the reign of queen Elizabeth when after 
the death of Huntington Beckwith, eſq. it was ſold. 

On Hayſhaw moor, near Dacre Paſture, two miles 
ſouth of Patley bridge, a ſmall market town in che 


pariſh of Ripon, eight miles north-weſt of Ripley,” Foe) bridges 


were found in 1735 two feet under ground two 
pieces of lead ſtanding upright near each other. 
They were of the ſame ſhape and dimenſions, and 
both had the ſame inſcription: 


IMP: CAES: DOMITIANO AVG. COS, vil. 
BRIG.“ | 
One of them weighed 11 ſtone two pounds, the 
other a pound leſs, The length was from 21 inches 
to 23 and an half, breadth three inches and an 
half to five and an half, perpendicular depth four 
inches. The letters raiſed and very bold, one inch 
and one third long. One of theſe pigs is now in the 
hands of ſir John Ingleby, lord of the manor of 
Ripley, the other in the Britiſh Muſeum. The great 
Roman road from Aldborough into Lancaſhire. paſſes 
within a little diſtance of this ſpot. There had been 
no lead mines within ſome miles of it, but there is 
ſaid to be on the top of a large rock about half a 


mile diſtance an impreſſion or cavity of the ſze of 


theſe pigs, large enough to admit a melting pan. 
Lead is now got at Green, two miles from the ſpot. 

&© The town of Knarreſburgh taketh name of the 
« rokky ground that it ſtondith on. The town is no 
« great thing and meanly buildid, but the market there 
« is quick. The caſtel ſtandith magnificently and 
« {trongely on a rok, and hatha very depe diche hewing 
« gut of the rok, wher it is not defended with the ryver 
* of Nidde that there rennith in a deade ſtony botom; + 
« numbrid 1i or i2 towres in the walles of the 
* caſtel, and one very fair beſide in the ſecond atei. 


: | © Let. I. 104. 
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« A litle above Marche, but on the Farther ripe of 
„ Nidde as I cam, is a welle of a wonderfull nature 
&« callid Droping well, for out of the great rokkes 


« by it diſtillerh water continually into ir. This 


« water is {6 coulde and of ſuch 4 nature that what 
1e thing ſo ever faulleth' out of the rokkes into this 
te pitte or ys caſts in or growith about the rokke and 
« jg touchid of this water growith into ſtone: or els 
„ ſum ſand or other fine ground that is about tlic 
« ;okkes cumith doune with the continual dropping 
&« of the ſpringes in the rokkes and clevith on ſuch 
« thinges as it takith, and ſo clevith about it and 
« givith it by continuance the ſhape of a ſtone: 
i« Ther was ons a conduct of - tone made to convey 
« yyatep from this welle over Nid to the priory of 
« Knareſhurgb, but this was decayid afore the dif- 
A litle beneth Marche 
« bridge on the hither ſide of We [Ure] as I cam I 
« (aw an old chapel in a rokke hewen out of the 
« mayne ſtone. The prlory itſelf of Knarreſburgh 
4 jg three quarters of a mile beneth Match bridge 
« ria citeriori. One Robert Flowr; ſon to one 
„Robert Flowr that had bene 2 tymes mayre of 
« York, was the firſt beginner of this priory: He 
« had ben afdre a litle while a monk yn New min- 
« ſter abbay in Motpeth, forſaking the goods and 


6 landes of his father, to whom he was heire as eldeſt 


« ſon, and-defiring a ſolitarie life as an hermite re- 
4 ſorted to the rokkes by the river of Nidde, and 
« thither, upon opinion of ſanity of him, reſorted 


4 gthers, and then he inſtitutid his company in the 
« ſect of frexes of the order de redemptione capti- 


& yorum als $* Trinitatis. Eſtoteville gave landes to 
« this houſe at ſuch time as he lay at Knareſburgh, 
« hut whether he were lord of Knareſburgh or had 
« the cuſtody of it for the king I cannot yet tell the 
« certente, Knareſburgh now longeth to the duchy 
c of Lancaſter. There be three parks that longith 
t to Knarresburgh all be metely well wooded.” 

The ſituation of this town on the ſide of an high 
hill, the proſpects from terraces on its top and the 
diſpoſition of the country round, particularly on the 


* north-eaſt, are delightfully romantic. A ſtrong ſtone 


bridge over the Nyd leads up hill into a neat wide 
ſtreet to the market place and a good inn much fre- 
quented in the Harrogate ſeaſon. In its church are 
monuments of the Slingſby family, and under the 
ſtone which formerly covered St. Robert, who died 


about 1216*?, is buried fir Henry Slingſby, beheaded 


1658, for his ſteady adherence to the royal cauſe. 
The church has been moſtly new built. The caſtle 
firuated on a high hill almoſt ſurrounded by the river 
is reduced to the keep at the weſt corner. The en- 
cloſure of this caſtle was of conſiderable extent. 
Its entrance was by a drawbridge from a low deep 
valley, over which, on the brow of a very high pre- 
cipice, the two round towers that formerly defended 
the gate ſtill hang in a moſt ſurprizing bold manner, 
The keep is very curious and extraordinary in its 
whole ſtructure and deſign, but Mr. King refers it to 
the time of Henry III. The wall in the weakeſt 
part is ten feet thick, At the corners of the ſouth 
front are a round and a ſquare tower, both entirely 
ſolid, though the latter has the appearance of win- 


dow. The great entrance has the ſame appearance, 


Lel. I. 102, 103. 


: an old draught in the Duchy of Lancaſter's office, 
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Juſt under this and its drawbridge is angther entrauet 
to the vault below. On the firſt floor is a fall 
room where the records of the foreſt have been kept 
for time immemorial, and another now uſed a; 3 

priſon ; . but neither of them have any communication 

with the caſtle *.” In this c ſtle tlie four knights wh; 
ſlew Thomas Becket defended themſelres, and. re. 
mained cloſely ſhut up a whole year, Huph de More. 
ville being poſſeſſed of it by marriage with a daughter 

of the Eſtotevilles: but finally ſubmitting to the 
authority of the church they were pardoned on con- 
dition of performing a voyage to the Holy Sepulchre!, 

Richard II. was removed hither from Pickering taſtle 
on account of ſome inſurreQtions in his favour; and 

a room here lately retained the name of his bed. 
chamber. This caſtle ſtood a ſiege of three weeks 
againſt the patliament's forces after the battle of 
Marlton moor, and, on its ſutrender, was com- 

pletely demoliſhed except the outer walls and keep, 
Knaresburgh priory was valued at {:35, per 

annum *. | 0 

Deſcending a ſteep hill from the town one paſſes à 
bridge of two arches over the river. A little to the 
left is St. Robert's chapel, dug-out of a ſolid rock of 
freeſtone overhung with trees and moſs. The aſcent 

to it is by ſteps cut in the rock from a. cott, whoſe 

inhabitants keep the key and ſhew the chapel by per- 

miſſion of ſir Thomas Slingſby lord of the manor; 

On the outſide cloſe to the door is cut a rude figure 

of an armed knight drawing his ſword, alluding per- 

haps to the viſion which Eſtateville lord of the caſtle 

had of a gigantic figure bearing two iron maces, 

with one of which he challenged him to fight him; 
being ſent to defend St. Robert againſt his ma- 

lice. The chapel is three yards and an half long by 
three broad and two and an half high; the root cut 

into rib and groin work like a Gothic building. In 

the eaſt ſide is an altar with a niche behind it, and 
on the ledge in front three holes for tapers. On 

the north ſide another niche, and an arch with a 

bench, on which they ſay the hermit lay. Oppo- 

ſite ro this another niche, and over it three rude. 
heads repreſenting the Trinity, and a 4th for the 

Virgin Mary. A hole in the middle of the floor is 

called the Saint's Grave. In front is a ſmall arched 

window with tracery, and the door. From hence a 

Pile of freeſtone rocks ranges along the river ſide for 

above three miles overhung with trees romantically 

diſpoſed. Among theſe are ruins of another chapel, 

and on the green ſod before it a blue ſtone with 3 

croſs fleuri ſaid to lie over the laſt prieſt of the 

chapel. Further on, almoſt at the end of the ridge 

of rocks is St. Robert's Cave, a low entrance into 4 

ſubterraneous paſſage, ſaid to have reached to the 

market place, and to have been traced ſo far. The 

river is ſhallow, but the rapid ſtream interſected by 

ſeveral large rocks which occaſion an agreeable 

murmur. Oppoſite to St. Robert's chapel on the 

other ſide the river is the Dropping «vell, which riſes 8 
behind a large rock, ſeparated from the reſt by a 
narrow piece of ſtone, over which the water flows 
till it falls down from a height of 16 feet like rain, 
inceſſantly ſpreading itſelf over the unevenneſs of the 
hanging rock. It has formed a baſon below, u lich 
it enlarges as the rock gradually advances forwarder, 


* Kiog in Archæol. VI. 321-326. A view of this caſtle in its original ſtate was publiſhed by the Society of Antiquaries 1735 tom 
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and petrifies the moſs, &c. which it falls over, and 
whatever lies in the baſon. This well is in the hands 
of a publican, late ſervant to Mr, Laſcelles, and 
among walks and terraces laid out by the late fir 
Henry Slingſby, owner of the ground, who has 
planted beautiful winding walks along the ruins, 
The rock hangs over four or five feet, and tradition 
ſays mother Shipton, was born at its foot, The 
water is impregnated with a large proportion of cal- 
carious earth, which it depoſits in its paſſage, and a 
little calcarious nitre and ſulphur, and has an acid 
property as the petrifying water at Clermont in 
Auvergne“. nde 201 | 

Ona large and dreary moor, antiently partof Knareſ- 
burgh foreſt, full of ripling ſprings; is the village of 
Harrogate, a mile from which are the three medical 
ſprings of different virtues though ſo near in ſituation; 
The Tetoet water or Sweet Spa, a vitriolic ſpring of a 
fort of milky taſte ufed in gravelly tafes, was diſ- 
covered by Mr. Slingſby 1038. The ſtinking or 
ſulphur ſpring, uſeful. in dropſical, ſcorbutic, and 


gouty caſes, riſes in the town, and is received in four 
baſons under four difterent buildings; at one it is 


drunk, at the others uſed for hot or cold baths. It is 
perfectly clear, but the taſte and ſinell a compoſition 
ol rotten eggs, ſea water and ſulphur, and extremely 
falt. Bathing is the moſt general mode of uſing it. 
I is the ſtrongeſt ſulphur water in Great Britain, 
aud from the ſuperior ſtrength, of the impregnat- 
ing ſulphur it does not loſe the ſulphureous ſmell 
even when expoſed to a ſcalding and almoſt boil- 
ing heatz and in diſtilling it when three pints had 
been taken off from a gallon of it the laſt was as 
ſtrong as the firſt and ſtunk intolerably. It is a 
diſcutient and extenuating, and a warm bath of it 
is of great benefit in pains and aches, ſtrains and lame. 
neſs; diſſolving hard ſwellings, curing old ulcers 
and ſcrophulous complaints, and is a powerful cleanſer 
of the ſtomach and bowels: The baths of Aponus 
in Italy are much alike impregnated o. Sti. Alge 
well is ſo called from Kentigern a Scotch ſaint, much 
honoured hereabouts, whom his tutor Servanus; 
biſhop of Orkney, out of affection for him called 
Mongah, which in the Noriſh or Norway language 
lpnifies a dear friend b. EAR 

The dropping well is added as a 4th to theſe by 


Dr. Wittie, in his anſwer to Dr. Tonſtal, p. 11: 
kt falls, however, ſhort of that extraordinary ſpring 


a Clermont in Auvergne, whoſe lapideſcent quality 
s ſo ſtrong that it turns all its ſubſtance into ſtone; 
and will change into a maſs of ſtone, in the ſhape 
and ſize of the veſſel it is put into: and Petrus John 
Faber reports, that they make bridges of it over its 
ſiream into their gardens, for by pumping water 
Mer timber placed on purpcſe, they have a com- 
plete ſtone bridge in 24 hours". 

The Harrogate ſeaſon is from May to Michaelmas; 
and the company aſſemble and lodge in five or ſix 
large houſes or inns on the heath a mile from the 
lage, each houſe having a long room and an or- 
dnary: the beſt company uſed to lodge at Knareſ- 
bugh, which is three miles off. 

Krivin is the ancient ſeat of the family of Slingſby, 
ſeued alſo at Redbouſe. Sir Henry who was created 
a baronet of Nova Scotia 1638, frequently as well 


* Rutiy, p. 477, 478: Hiſt. de PAcad. Roy. des Sciences, 1500 
utty, 199, and aut. ibi eit. | 


as his deſcendants repreſented Knareſburgh in parlia- 

ment, and loſt his life in the king's caufe 1638; 

his great-great grandſon fir Thomas Turner Slingy 

now enjoys the title; | | | 

On Knareſburgh foreſt was found a capital medal 
inſcribed Jo. KEN DAL Raopt TurcuynLLEr NS 
round his head in bold relief. Reverie round his 
arms, TEMPORE 0BS1DION1s TURCHORUM Meccclxxx. 

The poſt of Turcopolier or colonel of the cavalry 

belonged particularly to the Engliſh nation. This 

family were of note in theſe parts at that time. 

This medal was in Ar. Thoreſby's muſeum and en- 

graved in his Ducatus (whence we have copied it 

Pl. IT. fig. 3.) and bought at his ſale by the duke of 
Devonſhire for three guineas. | 
From Gnarreſborow over Nid river almoſt al by 

* wood, a mile to Plunton, whet is a park and a fair 
© houſe of ſtone; with two toures longing to the ſame. 
* Plunton is now owner of it, a man of faire landes, 
and lately augmented by wedding the daughter and 
« heir general of the Barthorpes“.“ 
Pig. 5. is a plan of a camp, as are clumps of firs, 
bb the ſteep declivity; on Gateſhill about a mile from 
Knareſborough caſtle, taken 1774. It is ſituated on 
the point of a hill about 200 feet above the river 
Nyd, to which the deſcent” is very Heep. From it is 
a fine view of the town and caſtle and of the valley 
through which the river runs. | 

At Beckwith, on the weſt pact of Knareſbrough 
foreſt, was the original ſeat of the Beckwith family, 
and at Beckwith Shaw in the ſame neighbourhood. 
They appear to have been ſeated at the former place 
long before the Norman - Conqueſt, The laſt e— 
mains of the old eſtate was fold out of the family 
about 20 years ago by Mr. John Beckwith of Knareſ- 
brough. eee ee r 

At Ribfton eaſt from | Knareſburgh was a precep- 
tory of Kinghts Templars, founded by Robert lord 
Roſs II. or Furſan, valued at C. 265. per aun.“ atter- 
wards granted to the Knights Hoſpitalers, and is 
now the pleaſant Teat of fir John Goodriche, bart. 
whofe anceſtor ſir Henry was envoy extraordinary 
from Charles II. of England to Charles II. of Spain 
and heutenant-general of the ordnance and privy 
counſellor td William III. The late fir John was 
envoy extraordinary to Sweden. Of the Tame family 
was Thomas biſhop of Fly, chancellor of England 
under Edward VI. who died 1554. 

At Copgrave to the north is a memotable epitaph 
on John Wincupp, rector 34 years; * pious, cha- 
ritable and peateable, never ſued any nor was ſued, 
lived with his wife 52 years, had fix children and 
a numerous family (boarding and teaching many 
of the neighbouring gentry); out. of which not one 
died all that time: himſelf was the firſt, July 8, 
1637, in the 86th year of his age.“ | 

„The old town of Ripen ſtoode much by north 
t and eſt; as I could gather by viewing of it. The 
&« beſt of tlie town now ſtandith by weſt and ſouth; 
„ The old abbay ſtode wher is now a chapel of our 
„Lady in a botome one cloſe diſtant from the new 
* minſtre. One Marmaduke abbot of Fountaines 
« obtained this of archbiſhop Salvage, and pulled 
* down the eſt end, a piece of exceeding antient work, 
© and btiildid a fair piete of new work leving the 
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4 weſt end ſtanding. I notid 3 croſſis ſtanding in a 
* row at the eſt end of the chapel garth antiqui/imi 
« Heri, and monuments of ſum notable men buried 
" e ſo that of al the old monaſtery of Ripon 
« and the toun I ſaw no likely tokens left after the 
*« depopulation by the Danes in that place, but only 
« the walls of our Lady chapel and the croſſes. 
© The new minſter is ſet upon the hill, à fair and 
t hipge pece of work, the body of the church of 
« very late dayes made of a grete wideneſſe by the 
« trealour of the church, and help of gentilmen of 
the cuntery. Ther be 3 grete old towres with 
« pyramides on them, 2 at the weſt end and one in 
« the midle. The common opinion is that Odo arch- 
ei biſhop of Canterbury coming into the north part 
« had pitie of the deſolution of Ripon chirch, and 
« began or cauſſid a new work to be edified wher 
« the minſtre now is. Howbeit the hole chirch that 
« now ſtandith indubitately was made fins the Con- 
« queſt, The minſtre now ſer vith for the pariſh chirch. 
« The prebendaries houſes be buildid in places nere 
« to the minſtre, and emong them the archbiſhop hath 
« a fair palace, and the vicars houſes be by it in a 
« fair quadrant of ſquare ſtone, buildid by Hen- 
« ry Bowet archbiſhop of York. The paroch is 
« of a very great cumpace, and goith one way to 
« Pately bridge, ſeven miles off. In the paroch be 
« ſum chapels of eaſe. There hath been about the 
« north part of the town a parochial church by 
« the name of Alhalow. The very place where 
« the market ſtede and the hart of the town is 
« was ſumtimes caullid Holly hill of holly trees ther 
growing; wherby it apperith that that part of the 
* town is of a ſmall continuance. Ther apperith 
« by eaſt north eaſt at the town end a great hill 
« of earth caſt up in a plain cloſe bering now the 
« name of 1/ſhow hill, wher by all likelihod hath ben 
« ſome great fortres in the Britons tyme. At the 
« north end of the town in a ſide of a cloſe behind 
e the biſhop's palace is another hill like a kepe of 
*« 2 caſtle bearing the name of Allhallows hilles, ſo 
e that one of the hilles ſtandeth directly ſer agayn the 
* conſpect of the other, There hath bene hard on 
« the farther ripe of Skelle a great number of 
« tainters for woollen cloths wont to be made in 
de the town of Ripon, but now idelnes is fore en- 
« creaſed in the town, and clothe makyng almoſt de- 
«'cayid $59 | 
The Ure and Skeld almoſt ſurround the town of 
Ripon, which is well built with a handſome ſquare 
market place. A monaſtery was begun on the eaſt 
ſide of the town before 661, burnt about 950 in the 
devaſtation made by king Edred againſt the Danes. 
Oſwald and his ſucceſſors archbiſhops of York aſ- 
ſiſted in rebuilding it, and archbiſhop Aldred about 
the Conqueſt endowed it with lands and made it 
collegiate. In the inroad of the Scots 1319, 12 
Edward II. both town and church were burnt, but 
rebuilt by the munificence of Edward III. Melton 
archbiſhop of York, &c. who raiſed the latter from 
the foundations, and added the ſteeples, the mid- 
dlemoſt of which 40 yards high, called St. Wilfrid's, 
was blown down 1660, and the others removed ſoon 
afrer. The body was new built in Leland's time by 
one of the prebendaries, and the whole caurch 
by new paving and other repairs has been of 
late much improved. In the north tranſept Leland u 
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St. Peter and St. Wilfrid. It was propoſed to have 


obeliſk, ſurmounted by a bugle horn, and charged 


mentions two tombs of the Markenſelds. Thejz 
are two tombs with knights and ladies: one i; 
dated 1381, the other is given to ſome of the 
Burtons of Ingrethorp. Mr. Salmon notes there 
two eſſigies of knights and ladies, where the latter 
take the right hand, which is not ſo uncommon a 
he imagined *. In the ſouth tranſept Leland places 
tombs of the Malories lords of Studley, to whom 
ſucceeded the Aiſlabies, who have a vault and mo. 
numents there, and whoſe male line became extind 
by the death of William Lawrence, eſq; November 
1735. In the choir was a braſs for Robert Dawſon, 
ſheriff of York 1592, and John Dene canon here 
1410, both removed on new paving it, but preſerved 
in the library or in the chapter-houſe. At the upper 
end of the north aile is a monument for dean Derin 
1750, and in the north tranſept one for fir Edward 
Blacker 1718, and his two wives. Under the laſt 
ſouth pillar of the nave is St. Wilfrid's needle lead. 
ing to a ſmall chapel, of which ſee the plan Pl. II. 
fig. 6. The boundaries of the ſanctuary yet remain. 
ing are marked by croſſes 4 mile from the church 
called Rangel (i. e. Archangel) crofs and Sharo:y 
croſs. . A third was called Athel/tan's eroſs?. The 
collegiate church had ſeven prebends, Thorpe, 
Studley, Nunwich, Sharrow, Monckton, Givendale 
within the pariſh of Ripon, and Stanwiek at a diſtance, 
the latter prebendary was called the Chanter, and 
had a vicar endowed under him, as had all the reſt. 
There were allo nine chantries, whoſe incumbents, 
called petty canons, were to be always preſent ia 
the choir and aſſiſt the vicars in adminiſtering the ſa- 
crament. To the church belonged three deaccns, 
three ſubdeacons, fix choriſteas, ſix treblers, an or- 
ganiſt, and a grammar ſchool-maſter. This founda- 
tion being diſſolved about 1 Edward VI. James I. 
refounded it at the requeſt of his queen 1604, 
for a dean and fix prebends, and endowed it with 
£+347+ per annum. A ſubdean has been added by 
a ſubſequent charter. The church is dedicated to 


made it a college for education like ap univerfity, and 
James's queen granted letters patent for that purpoſe“. 

James I. granted a charter to the corporation 1614. 
The government of the town was changed from 4 
wwakeman to a mayor 1607. They have a cuſtom 
peculiar to this place and prior to the Conqueſt, to 
blow a horn every night at 9 o'clock, and if any 
houſe or ſhop was robbed between that time and 
ſunſer, the loſs was made good by a yearly tax of 
4d. on every houſekeeper, or 8d. if there was 2 
back door to another ſtreet, whence donble danger 
might be apprehended. The tax is diſcontinned, but 
the horn is blown every night, three times at the 
mayor's door and three times at the croſs, a modern 


with the following infcrrption. 


« MDCCLXXXI. 
Erected at the expence of 
William Aiſlabie, eſq; 
who repreſented this Borough 
in Parliament fixty years. 
The mayor, aldermen, and aſſiſt ante 
of Ripon ordered this inſcription: 
MDCCLXXXV. 
The honourable Frederick Robinſon, mayor.” 
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The ſpurs for which the town was once ſo famous 
are now neglected. When James I, came to Ripon 
April 15, 1617, he was preſented by the corpora» 
tion with a gilt bow and a pair of ſpurs, the latter 
article coſt 57. It was proverbially ſaid of a man of 
truſt and fidelity, “ He is as true ſteel as Ripon 
ſpurs.” They might be forced through an halt- 
crown. | 

ln the minſter yard is this modeſt epitaph on one 
who left a bequeſt of £.3000. for the maintenance 
and education .of 20 orphan boys or poor freemen's 
ſons of Ripon to be afterwards apprenticed to trades: 

Hit jacet 
Zacharias Jepſon 
cujus etas fuit 49. 
perpaucos tantum annos 
vextu **, 
and another on Margaret Lupton, mother antlgrand- 
mother to above 150 children. 

On the north ſide of the minſter is the reſidentiary 
houſe, the only prebendal one remaining, ſuppoſed 
to be built on the fite of the old college. Near the 
church-yard on the north fide are the remains of the 
palace of the archbiſhop of York, the priſon and 
court-houſe ; and on the ſouth fide the freefchool 
founded by queen Mary wife of Philip, 

« There be in the town of Ripon 3 hSſpitals. St. 
„Marie Magdalenes is on the hither ripe of Skelle 
cam to the town, but hard onto it, St. John's 
is on the farther ripe of Skelle, and ſumwhat 
nere unto it, and St. John's, of the archbiſhop 
« of York's foundation. The hoſpital of St. Annes, 
« of the foundation of a gentleman of the country, 
jg hard on the hither ripe of Skelle b.“ 

The hoſpital of St. Mary Magdalen, founded by 
archbiſhop Thurſtan for a chaplain, poor women, and 
lepers, afterwards for a maſter, chaplain, and fix 
widows ©, is at the extremity of the town near the 
river Ure, charged in the king's books at C. 24. 05s. 7d. 
preſent annual value C. 26. 18s. 6d. Service is per- 
formed in the chapel occaſionally. In the ſame ſtreet 
as the freeſchool, is the hoſpital of St. Anne's, called 
Maiſon Dieu, now appropriated under the manage- 
ment of the corporation for eight poor women. The 
boſpital of St. John Bapriſt, founded by ſome arch- 
bilhop of York before the reign of John, is on the 
ſouth ſide of Skell in Bondgate ©. It is ſtill ſubſiſting 
under a maſter and two widows, valued at £.15. 
in the king's books; the preſent annual rent is 
{.15. 75. 4d. In the manor or the hall garth near 
the minſter was a chantry dedicated to the Virgin 


biſhop of York, diſſolved in the reign of Edward VI. 
lis revenues were appropriated aſterwards to the gram- 
mar-ſchool founded by queen Mary, In the ſtreet 
below the reſidentiary houſe at the caſt end of the 
church is the houſe in which the treaty of Ripon was 
held between the Scottiſh and Engliſh commiſſioners 


1640. 


Hilſhaw hill on the eaſt fide of the town is 
made up of human ſkeletons laid in regular order, 
greatly decayed, diſcernable from the top to the 
dottom of the hill. Whether they were buried after 
a plague or a battle, or from the rubbiſh of the ruined 
monaſtery, or on what account the hill was raiſed, is 
Quite uncertain, It had for ſome time paſt been co- 
ered with wood fo A conſiderable number of braſs 
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Mary, founded and endowed by St. William arch- 


E I 57 
ſticas, of which 8 made a pfening, of the later race 

of kings of Deira after its reduction by Egbert, 

were found here 1695 . 

Norton Conyers, near Ripon; is the ſeat of fir Norton 
Bellingham Graham, bart, | e 

Grantley, five miles from Ripon; and in its pariſh; Stantley. 
is the ſeat of the Nortons, of whom the elder branch 
are ſeated at Sawley alſo in this pariſh. Sir Fletcher 
deſcended from Thomas Norton, who became poſ- 
ſeſſed of it in the end of the laſt century, was 
created lord Grantley baron of Markentield 1782, 
and has conſiderably enlarged the eſtate and improved 
the houſe. He purchaſed of the duke of Bridgewater 
Markenfield hall, about two miles weſt of Ripon, Markenfield 
the ſeat of an antient family of that name; whoſe ""_ 
monuments Leland mentions in Ripon miuſter. 

Three milcs S.E. from Ripon, and about the ſame 
diſtance N. W. from Boroughbridge, is Newby, for- 8 
merly the antient ſeat of the Blacket family “. It was 
purchaſed by the late William Weddel, c{q; and af- 
terwards conſiderably improved by him and the preſent 
poſſeſſor William Weddel, eſq; his ſon, who has a very 
valuable collection of Italian paintings and ſtatues. 

* Malorie hath another place called Hizh Studly Studley, 
“e a little from Fountaines. Ther be three Studleys, 

& High, Midle, and Lows.” 

Studley, about two miles from Ripon, was the ſcat 
of john Aillabie, eſq. juſtly celebrated for the va— 
rious beauties of nature diſplayed on its grounds, 
through which the Skell winds with a variety of falls. 

About eight miles from Ripon the ſame gentleman 

had another more beautiful but leſs extended ſport 

called Hackfall, through which runs the Ure. Both Hazk#all, 
are now the property of Mrs. Allanſon his daughter. 

« Fountaines abbay of white monkes in Richmont- "= 
« ſhire®.,” This abbey in the park at Studley is 828 
one of the moſt magnificent Gothic remains in the 
kingdom. It was founded for Ciſtertians (who withdrew 
from St. Mary's abbey at York) by archbiſhop 
Thurſtan about 1132. They had lived here twelve 
months under large yew trees, ſtill ſuppoſed to remain, 
when they were ſo plentifully relieved that in 1204 
their roth abbot began to build the preſent church 
and lodgings, which were completed 1245. It ſtands 
under a ridge of rocks covered with verdure and 
woods, in a place antiently called Ste/dale from the 
river Skeld, which runs under the cloiſter and along 
the ſouth ſide of the building. The ſhell of the 
church is intire, confiſtingz of a nave 192 feet long 
by 49 wide, with two ailes each 12 feet wide, and 
tranſepts, having five chapels in each, a choir, 84 
feet by 74, with an aile all round it. The ſouth 
trauſept is 33 feet long, and under its caſt end is a 
charnel houſe. The north tranſept is 48 feet long 
and 24 wide, excluſive of the tower at the north end 
which is a ſquare of 24 feet and 166; high. On 
three ſides of the tower are theſe inſcriptions : 


Soli Deo bi X'po honor & glia in ecclefia ſanctorum. 
Soli Deo laus & gloria in ecclęſia ſanetorum, Amen, 
and 


* . o - . . . . « © . » * - - 


The eaſt croſs aile was built by John de Cancia 
11th abbot 1219—1246, and had nine altars, marble 
pillars, and a moſaic payement*, This pavement 
being found in clearing the rubbiſh ſince Mr. Aillabie 
bought the fite, is relaid at the head of the choir, 
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which was adorned with beautiful arch work of 
marble pillars. Over the grand weſt window is carved 
a rebus of the founder, a thruſh ſtanding on a 
tun, and holding a croſier, under which is a label 


with obſcure characters and this date 194% 


Parallel with almoſt the whole ſouth ſide of the nave 


is a court, now a garden, 132 fegt by 123, having on 


the north ſide the refectory 130 feet by 47, with a 
ſmall kitchen at its caſt end 47 by 21, in which lay 
a ſtone figure of a croſs-legged armed knight, called 
one of the Mowbray family, probably Roger 3d of that 
name; and at the weſt end the Locutorium and other 
rooms, together nearly equal to the length of the hall, 
On the caſt ſide of the court was the chapter-houſe, 
in which ſixtcen of the 38 abbots were buried, and 
over it was the library and ſcriptorium. Beyond 
the other buildings ranges ſouth from the church a 
magniſicept cloiſter, the work of the ſame liberal 
abbot John de Cancia, 194 feet long by 40 wide, 
ſupported by 16 oftagon pillars without baſe or ca- 
pitals ſupporting groined arches. About the middle 


lies a decagon baſon, of one ſtone, two yards dia- 


meter, ſaid to have been a ciſtern, Over the whole 
length of the cloiſter was the dormitory, aſcended 
to by a flight of ſteps from without, and having 
21 ſmall windows to as many cells, and at the ſouth 
end a ſquare room raiſed above the level of the reſt. 
On the weſt ſide of this cloiſter ſtood the abbot's 
apartment ruined. On the other fide of the river 
are beautiful woods, with ruins of buildings. The 
abbey mill is ſtill uſed. The late proprietor of theſe 
remains John Michel Meſſinger, eſq; a worthy catholic 
and antiquary, lived in a venerable houſe adjoining, 
built out of the materials of the abbey by ſir Stephen 
Procter, one of the eſquires to James I. one of whoſe 
deſcendants married his anceſtor. On Mr. Meſſin- 
ger's death 1766, his ſon ſold the eſtate and ſite for 
L. 18000. to Mr. Aiſlabie, and retired to Durham, but 
ſoon after returned to another of his eſtates adjoining 
called Eaſton Grange, where he rebuilt his houſe, and 
now reſides. Mr. 4 iflabie cleared the area of the 
abbey church, pulled down ſome of its ruined offices, 
deformed the vencrable fite by formal repairs and 
ill-judged arrangement, and laid the whole into his 
park. The ſtyle of this church is the plain, un- 
ornamented Gothic of Henry I's time, except the 
beforementioned decorations of the choir. The arches 
of the nave are round, the capitais fluted, and the 
pillars fix yards in circumference. The windows 
of the eaſt ailes are pointed, and the pillars in a 
lighter ſtyle, The whole length from eaſt to welt 
within 351 feet; of the tranſept, including the 
tower 186 feet; the width of the nave and ailes 
65*. This church is on a ſcale about one third larger 
than Kirkſtall. It was valued, biſhop Gibſon ſays 
favourably, at C. 1173. per annum), 

At Borow bridge J paſſed over a great bridge of 


_ « ſtone on We [Ure]. The town is but a bare thing. 


It ſtandeth on Wateling ſtreate. A litle without it 
© on the weſt part of Wateling ſtreet ſtandith four 
« great maine ſtones, wrought above in conum by 
% mannes hand. They be ſet in three ſeveral fields at 
* this time; the firſt is 2 feet by eſtimation in highth, 
and an 18 feet in compace. The ſtone towards 
the ground is ſumwhat ſquare, and ſo up to the 
middle, and then wrought with certen rude bol- 


* Burton's plan. 
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« tells in conum. But the very toppe thereof is 
« brgken of a three or four feet. Other two of like 
de ſhap ſtand in another feld a good but-thot of, and 
« the one of them is bigger than the other, and 
« they ſtand within a 6 or 8 feet one of the other, 
© The 4th ſtandith in a ſeveral feld, a good {tone 
&« caſt from the other two, and is bigger and nigher 
te than any of the other three. I eſteeme it to the 
ce waite of 5 waine lodes or more. Inſcriptions [ 
& could find none in theſe Rones, and if ther were it 
e might be woren out: for they be fore woren and 
„ ſcalid with weather. I take them to be tropbæa 
* @ Romanis poſitaà in the fide of Watheling ſtreet as 
„ yn a place moſte occupied in jorneying and {9 
© moſt in ſight. They ſtande all as looking 40 2c. 
cc dente ad orientem m.“ | 

Borough bridge certainly roſe out of the ruins of 
ISuRtUM BricantTUM. It is a ſmall borough town in 
Aldborough pariſh, having two or three good inns, 
and a plain chapel, Aldborough being the mother 
church. This pariſh ſends four members to parliament, 
The fiſhermen ſtill find ſome remains of the old um- 
ber bridge at low water, about half a mile below the 
preſent, which is built of ſtone of three round arches 
near 40 feet wide, and the middlemoſt more. This 
bridge ſince the accident of a waggon talling over 
the parapet wall in paſſing another carriage, has been 
widened by a conſiderable addition. Its ityle be— 
ſpeaks antiquity; but it probably ſuccecded the 
wooden bridge, whuſe decay gave the ſoldier an 
opportunity to thruſt up his lance through a chink, 
in the flight of the carl of Lancaller's troops, in con- 
ſequence of which the earl was taken and beheaded 
at Pontefract as before related. 

The famous obeliſks called the Devils Arrows, now 
reduced to three, the 4th having been taken down 
in the laſt century, ſtand about half a mile from 
the town to the ſouth-weſt, in three fields, ſe- 
Parated by a lane, 200 feet aſunder, nearly on high 
ground ſloping every way. Mr. Drake ® urges many 
arguments for their Roman antiquity, and plainly proves 
them to be natural and brought from Plumpton 
quarries about five miles off, or from Ickley 16 miles oft. 
The croſs in the town 12 feet high is of the ſame kind 
of ſtone, The eaſternmoſt or higheſt is 22 fect and an 
half high by four broad and 4 and an half in girth; 
the 2d 214 by 5 54; the 3d 16; by 8 4. Stukeley's 
meaſures differ. The flutings are cut in the ſtone 
but not through: the talleſt ſtands alone and leans 
to the ſouth. Plot® and Stukeley? affirm them 
to be Britiſh monuments, originally hewn ſquare. 
Dr. Gale ſuppoſed that they were Mercuries, which 
have loſt their heads and inſcriptions **; but in a 
MS. note in his Antoninus in my poſſeſſion, he ac- 
knowledges th.t he was miſinformed, and that there 
was no cavity to receive a buſt?, 

« Algeburge is about a quarter of a mile from Bo- 
& rough bridge. This was in the Romanes tyme 2 
« great city on Watheling ſtreate called /ig 
% Brigantum, and was wallid, whereof I ſaw ve 
« quedam ſed tenuia. It ſtode by ſouth-weſt on We 
« [Ure] river. The cumpace of it hath been by 
« eſtimation a mile. It is now a ſmall village, and 
* in it a paroch church, wher ly buried two ot 
* three knights of the Aldeburges, fir Guliam, and 
* fir Richard, dwelling ſumtyme in the pariſh, whos 
** heirs yet remaine there, but now men of meane 
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„landes. Ther be now large felds fruitful of corn 


ka « jn the very place wher the houfing of the town 
ind « was, and in theſe felds yerely be found in ploughing 
nd many coynes of ſylver and braſſe, of the Roman 
hs « ftampe. There hath been found allo ſepulchres, 
ne « aque duds, tefſelata pavimenta, &c. Ther is an 
her « hill on the fide of the feld wher the old town was 
the « caullid Sfothart, as if it had bene the kepe of a 
ns [ « caſtle c.“ 
* The antient walls of this town, which is about half 
and a mile from Borough bridge, though level with the 
bea ground, may eaſily be traced, mealuring 2500 yards 
t as or ſomewhat more than one mile and an half, in- 
| fo cloſing a ſquare of 60 acres on a hill inclining 
acci- north to the river Ure. They were four yards 
thick, founded on large pebbles laid in a bed of blue 
5 of clay, and moft viſible on the fide next Studforth hill. 
n in lim To the foundations on this clay is in many places 
uns, Paw four or five yards deep. Almoſt in the centre is a 
ther hill called Borough hill, which ſeems to have been a 
1ent, fort of citadel, where Moſaic pavements have been 
im- found, and foundations of a large building with baſes, 
the &, engraved in Drake's York, but at preſent only 
ccbes the tradition of the diſcovery there remains. At the 
This back of the Globe alehouſe at the welt entrance of 
over the town is an intire pavement fourteen feet and a 
been half ſquare, over which a room has been built con- 
> bes tiquous to the houſe ſo as to take it all in. This 
1 the pavement runs into the ſtreet. In a paſſage juſt 
+ 0 within the back door 1s a fragment of another of a 
hink, different pattern, which could be traced no further, 
con- and a 3d larger piece in a front room on the 
caded ground floor, carefully covered. In a cottage welt 
of this houſe, inhabited by a widow woman, is a 
„no Der large piece of another pavement, which ſeems to be 
Jown a" that mentioned by Mr. Drake“ as found about 1732. 
e from It is about two feet from the level of the ſtreet 
is, fe and an oblong ſquare of fix feet, though they could 
n high dot take it all into the houſe. About 1762 was diſ- 
many covered in ſetting up a cowſhed at the Globe, about 
provez 20 yards ſouth or ſouth-weſt from the pavements, 
mpton which ſeemed in a line with each other, the foun- 
lest dations of a hy pocauſt with pillars of ſingle bricks or 
de kind teddiſu ſtone, 11 inches and an half diameter, one 
and an and an half thick, ſemicircular, and piled on each 
girth; oer. Only four of theſe pillars about nine inches 
keley's high were diſcovered at the angles of a paſſage or 
e ſtone few, the landlord not chuſing to have his ground 
4 leans aiſturbed, but having let it to a gardener he de- 
them ſtroyed the whole. The other foundations were of 
ſquare. coarie irgggular rag ſtone, and they had dug below 
| which them n, which ſeemed the natural ſoil. A 
ut in 2 brick found in the paſſage of the houſe meaſured 16 
he ac- inches by 11 and 1 and an half thick. There were 
t there wo plain grit ſtones, like altars, lately found by a per- 
fon plowing in the field betwixt the two towns, 
rom Bo- Which now ſtand behind the alehouſe, (See Pl. II. 
tyme 2 ho, 7, 8.) the miſtreis of which had many ſilver 
1 Jfuris coins. Veſpaſian, rev. Concordia. Ner va, rev. Pont 
7 veſtigis Max, Tr. P. VI. Cos. II. Hadrian, rev. Juſtitia. 
on We Antoninus, rev. N Annona Aug. Seve- 
been by Wm, rev. Virtus. Claudius Gothicus, rev. Pietas 
age, and Aug. Large braſs Domitian. Cos. XII. Cens. Perp. 
two Of P. rev. Moneta Aug. Another Cos. XIII. or XIIII. 
am, and Antoninus Pius, P. P. Tr. P. XIII. COS. III. S. C. 
ſh, whos ey, Salus Aug. beſides innumerable braſs of the 
f meane bner empire. I was fhewn a valuable large braſs 
of Nerva, rev. VEHICVLATIONE REMISSA, Which 
26. Vallant ſays is prime magnitudinis & rarus, found 
landes · m the ſtreet in the ſummer 1762, after a ſhower, 
Ti *Lel. I. 102. P. 24. 
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but it was diſpoſed of before my return hither 1585. 
I bought a braſs Antoninus, rev. BRITANNIa, ſuch 
as Dr. Stukeley had at licheſter* ; Julia Severi ; 
rev. VESTAE SANCTAE, Carauſius, rev. 14 
in the exergue Mi or VI; a Centaur exactly in tke 
ſame preſervation as that in Battelcy's Ant. Rutup. 
PI. II. fig. 9. In the eaſt wall of the veſtry is a rude 
figure of Mercury with his petaſus, holding in his 
right hand a purle on an altar, and in his left a Ca- 
duceus. This has been ſtrangely miſtaken for Pan 
or Sylvanus, when all the ſymbols of Mercury are 
clear. See Pl. Il, fig. 11. Horſley mentions at tlie 
weſt end of the church a ſtone with the figure of 
the ſun, and a border two inches broad; others 
with mortiſes or cavities for taking them up by 
machines; one on the north ſide near the ground wich 
a tree or branch: another over a houſe door with 
ſomething like leaves infolding a pine-apple. 1 


ſaw on the welt tide of the ſteeple the two ſtones 


which 1 ſuſpect to be what Horſley meant. In the 
ſouth fide of the ſteeple is a ſepulchral croſs floreè. 
There is a piece of Moſaic pavement in the vi- 
carage garden. 

A cylindrical milliary of common grit, ſeven feet 
high, by 18 inches broad, with the inſcription given 
Pl. II. fig. 12. was found 1776, by a farmer ſearch- 
ing for ſtone at a place called Duel croſs, about 
three miles from Aldborough on the military way 
from it to York, which is now in the cuſtody of 
the miſtreſs of the Globe public-houſe. But as I 
have met with no ſatisfactory explanation of it I 
forbear to give thoſe which refer it to Gordian or 
Trajanus Decius, only obſerving that the epithet 
felix is not of earlier date than Severus. | 

In the ſouth-wall of the chancel is this inſcription to 
Mr. Morris, miniſter here, who ſearched diligently 
into the antiquities of the place, and communicated 
accounts to biſhop Gibſon : 


M. 8. 
Ed. Mauriti1 
LL. B. 

Ripon canonici 
necnon (per annos x11111) 
vicar Iſurienſis 
111 nonas Mar, deceſſit 
al erer claDccx1X 

t. Ixx. 


In the north aile is a braſs figure of a knight in ar- 
mour, one of the Aldburghs, which family flouriſhed 
here a long time, but are now extinct. On the 
communion-table ſtands a braſs diſh with Adam and 
Eve, the tree and ſerpent with a long tail reaching 
to the inner border, and this inſcription repeated, as 
well as can be read: 


NIEMB'XRIFLZE 
HOSLVEKIZE 
LVENIEHB/TR 


An outer border of foliage and arches like thoſe on 


the baſon engraved in Gent. Mag. III. p. 187. 


In making the road which paſles through Ald- 
borough in the year 1770, on rebuilding the north 
wall of the church-yard the workmen fell upon 
a ſtreet with foundations of old walls near the church- 
yard, and on clearing the ground diſcovered a double 
row of ſtone walls parallel to each other and joined 
by tranſverſe ones. The fide walls extend nearly 
from ſouth-eaſt to north-weit above 220 feet, at 
the diſtance of 18 feet, They are all ſtrongly ce- 


© See our plate of Roman coins. a 
mented, 


59 


60 


Stodhart. : 
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mented, and three feet thick, and five fect below 
the preſent ſurface. A drain croſſed them nearly 
about the middle, the top and ſides compoſed of 
tiles 16 inches by 114 and one inch and an half 
thick. See the plan Pl. III. fig. 1. At e was found 
an urn, and at a a gold coin of Trajan, iur. TRA- 
IANO AVG. GER. DAC. Pp. Me. TR. P. cos. VI. r. P. 
rev. a figure ſtanding holding in its right hand a 
patera, in its left an car of corn, s. T. Qs Re OPTIMO 
PRINCIPI, This ſeems to be the great building 
in the ſtreet before the church-yard deſcribed by 
Dr. Stukeley *, of which many ſtones had been 
taken up and many remained, He ſaw ſome at the 
church-yard gate and at private doors, among others 
two pieces of pillars, the bypotracheleon in one, and 
ſeveral foundations of a gate, in which were the 
iron hinges. At the head of the ſtreet within the 
ſouth-eaſt angle I ſaw a long white ſtone pillar or 
milliary and a baſe, and at the door of the church. 
yard another 11 inches diameter, and a ſquare 
block of ſtone, with notches, probably that with 
mortices before -· mentioned. 

During the late civil war in digging a cellar they 
found a vault ſaid to lead to the river. Little braſs 
buſts, gold coins and chains have been formerly diſ- 
covered, alſo twersy little ſeals, one bearing a horſe, 
another a laurel with five branches, others a woman 
ſitting with a patera and ſpear, Pallas armed with a 
ſhield and ſpear, the head of Jupiter Ammon, an em. 
peror's head like Severus or Antonine, an eagle with 
a civic crown in its bill, a winged Victory crowning 
a trophy. Urns and glaſs veſſels are common; alſo 


veſſels of red carth adorned with flowers, heads, 
knots, and animals, a ſmall earthen lamp, and a 


cothon or poculum laconicum or filtring bottle uſed by 
ſoldiers*, Alſo a Britiſh ax, probably a celt. Dr. 
Green ſhewed the Society of Antiquaries 1749, a fine 
onyx from Aldborough with Victory ſteering a ſhip 
with a laurel branch in her left hand ). Dr. Stukeley * 
mentions an intaglio cornelian with an eagle and cor- 
nucopiæ. The ſchoolmaſter has ſeveral coins, ſeals, 
and plain ſtones of different colours poliſhed. I 
bought a ſmall red ſeal of Pallas galeata, and ſaw 
another with a Roman ſoldier. | 


Road gate went through the town of Aldborough 


to Cataractonium by Milby, and the way through the 


meadows may yet be diſcovered bearing the name 
of Brig gates near half a mile eaſt of the preſent 
bridge. The foil of the town is black, eſpecially 
in that part of the town called under walls, where 
moſt of the coins have been ploughed up, and iu 
other places bones are found half burnt with black 
aſhes, whence it was probable it was deſtroyed by 
the Danes“ at the ſame time with York. When 
Rocliffe common field was firſt ploughed 1712, a 
ſecond road leading to Olicana or Ilkley 17 miles 
weſt was laid open two feet under the ſurface, 10 feet 
wide, paved with ſtones. It ſeemed to have led 
through the little village of Rocliffe toward Knareſ- 
burgh”. A 3d road led to Legeolium through St. 
Helen's ford by Wetherby, and a 4th to York*, 
Stodhart or Studforth about 100 paces from the 
ſouth wall juſt without the ditch is a kind of ſemi- 
circular bank, meaſuring from the ſouth-eaſt point 
about 200 feet, and the flope 3o feet. Mr. Morris 
ſays it is a camp of about two acres, the only 
place where coins are found without the walls. 


Another antiquary from the name fancies it a 


v Il. 73, 


: as Higden Polychron, 


* Morris in. Gibſon. 
Drake, 


P. 39 Salmon chimerically removes 


rows, 


N f. 402. c Tan. 672, 
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dictine nuns, valued at C. 75. 125, per annum b. 


© is now caullid the olde baile, and the arca and 


> Gale Ant. p. 17, MS. n. Q. if Roclife retains a Roman name. © Gale ib. 
ths RE Ros res ED . ow to Ripon, and fancies Aldbrough a m_ man's villa or a ſtation of 2 ga * — 

12 nNorta war boniacun. : . - t al 
wheace the Devil is ſaid to 6 4 * his 4a perhaps Bradoniacam. He derives Borough bridge trom the great barrow ha 
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Stadium. It anſwers in ſituation to the Roman am. 
phitheatre at Dorcheſter, I rather think it an out- 
work, the great military way from weſt to eaſt from 
York running within a cloſe of it. Though the 
bank is loweſt on the ſouth ſide, and ſeems only 
ſemicircular, a little obſervation may trace a circle 
lowered by ploughing, but plainly hollowed in the 
middle and contiguous to the ſouth-eaſt angle of the 
town wall, which there is uncovered. This circle 
falls into the town ditch. The wall turns here 
to the north, and runs by the hall where the rey, 
Mr. Goodricke lives. Perhaps Leland's idea may 
come nearer the truth, and it may have been the 
keep of a caſtle, but of later date. By the ſide of 
the road into the town is Chapel hill. 

Mr. Horſley* ſuppoſes Jſurium the capital of the 
Brigantes, having always their name coupled with it 
in Antoninus and Ptolemy, and that their country 
extended farther ſouth than it; for Ptolemy extend 
it from ſea to ſea, and as he ſeems to have bounded 
moſt of his countries by rivers or firths, ſo he meant 
to bound theirs by a line drawn from Oſtia Vedrz, 
or the mouth of the Tine, to the æſtuary of Ituna 
on the north, and on the ſouth by another drawn 
from Beliſama eſtuary or Merſey to ſome part of the 
Abus or Humber. He mentions a teſſelated paye. 
ment juſt by the north rampart, and wiſhes the road 
between Aldborough and Thornborough two cer- 
tain ſtations, and the ground leyel all the way, were 
meaſured by chains*®. 

In the church-yard of Little Ouſebourn is a mauſo- L 
leum for Henry Thompſon, eſq; of Kirby hall. 7 

Between Borough bridge and York, four miles 
from the former, in a moiſt bottom is the ſource 
of the Ouſe covered with ſtone, in which are two 
round, openings: and a ſtone obeliſk without a date, 
erected by Mr. Thompſon, marks the place. 

At Allerton Maleverer, the ſeat of the family of . 
Maleverer for many ages, now the property of lord 
Galway, was an alien priory, cell to the abbey of 
Marmonſtier at Tours, to which the church of St. 
Martin here was given by Richard Malleverer and 
confirmed by Henry II. At the diſſolution of theſe 
foreign cells Henry VI. gave it to King's college, 
Cambridge. | 

At Num Monkton, on the Ouſe, William de Arches, 1 
and Inetta his wife, in the reign of Stephen, founded, 
or were great benefactors to, a ſmall priory of Bene- 


Thi 


Thornton bridge upon the Swale, not far from . 


Borough bridge, was for many ages a ſeat of the 
Nevils family, afterwards of Stricklands. Part of the 
old houſe is yet ſtanding which carried great marks 
of antiquity and antient graudeur. 5 

« The town of Yorke ſtondith by eaſt and weſt of * 
4 Ouſe ryver renning thoro it: but that parte that 
« lyith by eſt is twis as greate in buildings as thc 
c other. The area of the caſtelle is of no very great 
e quantite. There be 5 ruinus toures in it. Ihe 
&© grx is al in ruine, and the roote of the hille that 
« jt ſtondith on is environed with an arme derivid 
« out of Foſſe water. The weſt parte of the cite ot 
e Yorke is thus encloſid : firſt a turret and ſo the 
e wall rennith over the fide of the dungeon of the 
s caſtelle on the weſt ſide of Ouſe right agayn the 
« caſtle on the eſt ripe. The plotte of this caſtelle 


&« diches of it do manifeſteley appere®.” 
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FgUuRACUN; 'or as it is more uſually written Eg0+ 
rACUM, is univerſally and very juſtly agreed to be 
Yorks. Salmon® obſeryes the name to this day 
reſerves pretty well its Britiſh ſound Eorac fro m 
the river Urus on which it ſtands, but which by 
taking in a brook called Oſe bourn has aſſumed the 
name of Ouſe. In latinizing the word the Romans 
for ſmoother pronunciation put in the 6, and added 
a termination of their own as uſual. The title 
of Legio vi Vidtrix given it by Ptolemy and Anto- 
ninus means that that Legion was ſtationed there, 
though the ninth alſo occurs on its inſcriptions, 
Mr Drake aſcribes to the Romans the F/, whoſe 
ſource is ſix or ſeven miles up the country north 
of the city, and ſuppoſes it made to drain the great 
foreſt of Galtres, and ſerve as a baſon or harbour for 
veſſels, Thus Malmeſbury deſcribes York as urbs 
anpla & metropolis, elegantiæ Romane preferens in- 
dium; a duabus partibus Huſe fluminis ediſicuta. 
Includit in medio finu ſuo naves a Germania & Hi- 
hernia venientes. This prodigious collection of water 
has now five bridges over it; the main dock was 
probably where the iſland now is, and another 
ſtream of its own name was let into it from the eaſt. 
There is ſufficient evidence from records, &c. that 


(Me 


ſtinking moraſs, the diſgrace of the city. 

The Roman (inſcriptions found at York are that 
given by Mr. Camden, now at Mr. Bailiff's houſe at 
Beverley gate at Hull, which circumſtance looks as 
if it had been brought ſo far with a view to ſhip it 
of and bring it ſouthward. It is ſo broken and the 
principal fragments of the inſcription buried, that 
xt preſent it gives only 
VVV 

EB OICW. . DITVRIX 
CVBVSH.. . . . . iv VSFECIT. 


See Pl. III. fig. 2. 

M. Verecundus Diogenes was ſextumvir of the co- 
lony of York, and died there, and was one of the 
Bituriges called Cubi, according to the expreſs teſ- 
timony of Pliny i and Strabo k, and made this for 
himſelf in his life-time! Mr. Camden probably 
miſtook CIVIS for CVBVS and ranged the words 
wrong. Several ſuch coffins uninſcribed have been 
found in the Roman burial place without Bootham 
bar® and elſewhere in England u. It is pity Mr. 
Drake did not think it worth while to reconvey this 
only monument that mentions Eboracum back to 
York with its fragments if recoverable. An altar 
found 1638 on Biſhop hill, kept at the manor, then 
at lord Fairfax's houſe at Biſhop hill till it was de- 
ted by his ſon-in-law the duke of Buckingham, 
Where Dr. Lifter copied it for the Royal Society“, 
ad now loſt, had this inſcription: 


„ M0; 
DIS DEABVSQUE 
HOSPITALIBVS PE 
NATIBVS Q OB CON 
SRVATAM SALVTM 
SVAM SVORVMQ_ 
P. AEL MARCIAN 


z Horſl. 403. 


«nc; be York, but more probably Segonti 

. „ D y Segontium. Ant. 19, 20. 
bi ſup. p. 560. Gale Ant. p. 19. ig 
IV. 19. ** IV. 1 


Horlley, 309. 4 Ib. 

a u Drake, 37. 

Dr: pl £ . 9 P. 308. i 

ake, 59. Thoreſby in Phil, Tranſ. N® 3og. 
Vol. III. . 


the principal merchants lived along the Foſs, now a 


* — P | . 
8 Stockling, Cheſterton, the tomb of Britannicus hood Pomfret's. 


S H I R E. 


VS PRAF. COH. 
ARM SAC. SC. D. 


Horſley read the laſt letters Aram ſacra faciendo nun. 
cupavit dedicavit?P. Ward Aram ſacram fattam no- 
mine communi dedicavit d. Drake Numini conſervatori 
dedicatam vel dari jufſit *, Gale ſacris factis (or 
fecit), nuncupavit, dedicavil. 

A mutilated inſcription in the wall of All Saints 
church runs thus, not hid by the buttreſs, but put 
in as at firſt broken. A genius or figure is at its 
ſide: See Pl. III. fig. 3. 


LI. 
AE. AN 
I8EC. 
NM 
I. ANTO 
ONIVGI. 


Dr. Gale: gives a ſepulchral fragment fixed up in 
a wall without Micklegate near the Mount now loſt: 


D. M. 
MINNE. 


which name occurs in Gruter, MXx1V. n. 5. 


Another fragment, now in the Guildhall : 


GENIO LOCI 

FELICITER: 
the Bargueſt of York, found in Conyng-ſtreet in the 
line of the Roman wall, and fixed up in the back 
yard wall of Mrs. Crumpton's houſe below the Black 
Swan inn there *. 

The ſepulchral monument of the ſtandard-bearer 
of the IXth legion found in Trinity gardens near 
Micklegate, and reſcued by Bryan Fairfax, eſq. and 
ſince removed to fir Henry Goodrick's garden at Rib- 
ſton near Wetherby, being more faithfully copied by 
Drake * than Horſley ), we have given Pl. III. fig. 4. 


L. DVCCIVS. 
I. VORRVPI 
NVS. VIEN. 
SIGN. LEG. VIII 
ANN XXIX. 
H. S. E. 


This is now at Bramham park, the ſcat of ſir John 
Goodrick, bart. 

Horſley reads the 2d line LVOLTF Lucii Voltinia 
tribu filius, and the whole L. Duccius Lucii Voltinia 


tribu filius Rufinus Viennenſis ſignifer Legionis nonæ 


annos 28 hic ſitus eſt, But the difficulty ſtill remains, 
I think, in Rufinus, who he was. Above the in- 
ſcription is the figure of the ſignifer with the fig- 
num of a cohort, as Mr. Ward thinks, in his right 
hand, and in his left ſomething like a baſket, as held 
by a ſoldier on a ſtone at Skirway in Scotland. 


The IXth legion and Leg. IX. Vic. occurs on a brick 


found here®, Mr. Beckwith ſays the I Xth was older 
than the Vith. Dr. Burton ſuppoſes the 6th and 
gth were incorporated ©. In digging a cellar in the 
Friars gardens, Auguſt 1770, they found the foun- 
dation of a Roman building of brick only, ſemicir- 


_ cular (the other half being under the adjoining 


houſe) and within it this inſcription : Pl. III. fig. 5. 


Though Ptolemy or the author of | the Magna Syntaxis mentions Brigantium in the 224 parallel, Mr. Gale ſhews it 


m Drake, 55 
o Phil. Tranſ. IV. 92. 
* Ant, 23. Ms. n. 


1 Horſley, 310. 
Pak: 


2 and ſo Gale Anton, p. 23. MS. n. 
Ib. © Archzol. II. 180. 
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See Pl. III. 
fig. b, 7. 


Pl. III. fg. 8. 


times: few in Gruter. 


Na 
DEO SANCTO 
SERAPI 
TEMPLVM A SO 
LO FECIT 
CL. HIELONY 
MIANVS LEG. 
LEG. VI. VICT., 


now the property of Francis Smith of Newbuilding, 
eſq; F. AS. and ſome coins of Nerva, Trajan, and 
Hadrian, Mr. Pegge refers it ro the time of Hadrian 
or ſooncr*. 

In 1749 was dug up within Micklegate bar a pe- 
deſtal inſcribed, 


BRITANNIAE 
SANCTAE 
P. NIKOMEDES 
AVGG. N. N. 
LIBERTVS, 


Dr. Stukeley compares it with that in Horſley's 
Appendix to Scotland, N“ xxxiv. BRIGANTIAE 8, 
which perhaps ſhould be fo read here“. Mr. Roger 
Gale t ſays the only inſtance of a province deified is 
that of Brigantie S. Amandus: and Mr. Drake ſays 
this is the only inſtance of Britannia deified. The 
letters A E conjoincd are rare, eſpecially in the early 
Mr. Gale ſays & is not for 
the diphthong, which the Romans were unacquainted 
with, but a nexus literarum. 

In Trinity church-yard, Micklegate, was a baſe 
with two feet of a ſtatue and a defaced inſcription, 
and ſeveral rude ſepulchral groupes ſet in the tower 5; 
alſo a bas relief of Mithras“, now in the hands of 
Mrs. Sandercock, widow of the rev. Mr. Sandercock, 
late paſtor of a diſſenting congregation in this City. 
The latter was found in a cellar there 1747. In 
1752 in Micklegate, in digging a large drain in the 
middle of the ſtreet through two or three firm 
pavements of pebble at eight or ten feet depth, ſe- 
veral fragments of beautiful red glazed pateræ, 
adorned with birds, dogs, vines, &c. and on one 
IANVF. At the end of the work ſeveral altars, one 
not above eight inches high, uninſcribed, with a ca- 
vity on the top, a ſmall curious earthen lamp, and ſome 
Roman coins from Couflantine the Great, and an 
witar inſcribed as in PI, III. fig. 9. from a copy com- 
municated to the Society of Antiquaries, which Mr. 
Drake read, 

Matribus Ailta Genio 
Marcus Minutins Aude 
Miles legionis VI Victricis 
Gubernator legionis VI 
Votum ſolvit lubens merito. 


„% 


Mr. Hill in Gent. Mag. 1753, p. 269, dedicated it 


to the tame deities. Some obſervations on it by Mr 


W "NG; inſerted in the ſociety's regiſter, do not now 


zpear; but Mr. Pegge from a copy in Gent. Mag. 
$958; p- 492, read it 


Mart ATolico AFro ITAlico GAllico 
Marcus MINVrius MVRFna 
MILes LIE: Vie VICtricis 
GVBERnatori 3 I. Gio: 11s Viz 
Votum Solvit Lubentiſime Merito. 


L could hear nothing of this at York 1 78). 


1 * 
* 018 


4 Arcbæol. III. 151. 


© See al 0 G t. N 
E Drabe, 60 10 wo Gent. Mag. 1740- 189 


Stu «cle in Pi 


z Arch: J. II. 185 182. 
I Lifter in Phil. Tranf, No c. Dr: ake, 3. 
F. Didke's Letict io R. Gale, among Gale's LUC, p. 


„ 


8. 


In 1770 ſome workmen digging a drair from the 
north caſt of Davygate to the corner of Lendal 
ſtreet, 7 feet below the ſurface, came to the ſoundas 
tion of three walls or buttreſſes, in breadth from 
feet and an half to 11 feet aud an hall, 3 leet viſtant, 
compoſed of cobbles, and the ſpace between the 
walls rammed cloſe with clay. They were ſuppoſed 
walls built by the Romans to prevent the Ouſe from 
overflowing the city. 

The arch of Micklegate was ſuppoſed by lord Rut. 
lington to be Roman, but Mr. Eſiex has confuted 
that idea x. It ſtands in the centre of the wall, ang 
faces the road to Tadcaſter. A good bow ſhot from 
it is an outwork called the Mount, aſcribed to the 
civil war, but by Mr. Drake compared with ſuch an 
one out of Lincoln gate in Stukelcy's plan. The 
multangular tower in the ſquth wall of the Mit 
yard, with part of a wall running the leugth of Co- 
nyng ſtreet, is built of ſmall ſquare ſtones, in two 
ſtories of about twenty courſes, divided into theſe 
ſtories by a courſe of Roman bricks about 13 
inches long by 11 and two and an half thick, 
The upper part modern and ruined. What this 
very high wall and particular fortification without 
any vallum, and on this fide the river could ſerve for 
is not caly to conjecture l. 

The coins found here are moſtly of the Lam em- 
pire. Geta's are the commoneſt of any. A gold Criſpus 
was found here; FL. IVL. CRISPVS NOB C. 
rev. PRINCIPI IV VENTVTIS AQ. A gold coin of 
Conſtantius jun. was found 1739 on the welt ſide 
of York near Ouſe bridge in digging a cellar very 
deep, the head armed with an helmet, and a ſpear 
in the hand. FL. IVL. CONSTANTIVS PERP, 
AVG. Rev. a prieſt and prieſteſs ſeated holding a 
votive tablet IA A GLORIAE REIPVBIICAE 
exergue KONSAV.® The coin of Severus men- 
tioned by Mr. Camden as having Cal. Eboracum Lg. 
VI. Vitrix on it reſts on the very uncertain au- 
thority of Goltzins, as does the other Col. Divana 
Leg. XX. Vic. for Cheſter”, ſo that no Britiſh ſtation 
is mentioned on Coins. 

In the beginning of the year 1770 Mr. Thoma 
Beckwith found in the ſides of a grayel pit about a 
mile and half eaſt from the city on the bank of the 
Ouſe ſeveral fragments of Roman earthen ware: 
part of the bottom of a patera inſcribed CAVIAS F, 


another with OPHILAS, and ſeveral other names: 


varions other fragments of paterae and urns, ſome very 
large veſſels, part of a patera adorned with vine 
leaves, part of an urn of cryſtal, an iron fleſh fors, 
Pl. III. fig. 10. a piece of braſs, fig. 11. All 
theſe articles lay within the compaſs of 50 or 69 
yards. About two feet below the ſurface, in ſome 
places three, and in others almoſt five, lay a ſtratum 
of oyſter ſhells, and above them for about two 
inches more or leſs ſomething burnt like foot mixed 
with oil, together with pieces of burnt wood, and on 
it large quantities of bones of cattle, chiefly heads 
and ribs, in one place a great many beats“ head 
all together, and in many places bones mixed with 
earth, and pieces of different carthen veſſels. In one 
place the ground about three feet below the ſurface 
appeared black and fat, about two feet th ick, as it 
a quantity of blood or fleſh had been there buried. 


f Ant. Soc. min, 
i rank. N 493+ p. 214. | 


* ee IWV. 91. 


Drake, 60. See vol. II. p. 431. 


All 


W. Riding. Y O R K 


the All theſe circumſtances inclined Mr. Beckwith to 
endal hink that a Roman temple had formerly ſtood here. 
1adas Only one urn with its cover was found perfect. 
om 9 ſn a gravel-pit about a mile and an half eaſt of 
tant, of York were found 1771 a fragment of a patera, 
a the ſeceſpita, fleſh fork with the prongs bent down, braſs 
poſed needle, large iron bolt, two ſquare ſtuds of braſs, a 
from whole patera with ears, two others broken, one of 
them adorned with men and beaſts, another with vine 
1 Bur. Jeaves and branches, a ſmall urn of coarſe red clay 
nfuted with a cover of bluiſh clay, a {mall broken patera, a 
I, and fragment of a light coloured coarſe cover with two 
t from ears, and various fragments of urnss. Within this 
to the pit between layers of earth and gravel is another of 
uch an black earth intermixed with burnt wood, and under 
The ita layer of oyſterſhells. In the middle of the pit is 
0 Miot a hillock of the ſame ſtrata mixed with fragments 
of Co- of urns, ſome inſcribed OFRONI, CAIVS, &cc. 


Some of larger ones and of pateræ, adorned with 


* vine and ivy branches, lions, tygers, fauns piping 
ut 19 on double flutes, &e. Only one whole urn was 
thick. uken up, which, with ſeveral other things before- 
at this nentioned, are in the poſſeſſion of Francis Smith, 
without eig.“ In ploughing near the city was found the 
rye for brak flaggon engraved Pl. III. fig. 13. weight 171b. 
402. J. the lid alone 3Ib. 6 oz. the contents ſome- 
wer em. what above five pints. 

Criſpus juſt without Bootham bar, a quarter of a mile from 
OB C. the city, is ſuppoſed to have been the Roman bu- 
| coin of rjing place, where have been found many {tone 
veſt ſide coffins, urns with burnt bones and aſhes, a coffin of 
lar very ſereral red bricks laid over one another, 14 inches 
1 a ſpear and an half long from 11 to 12 wide and one thick, 
 PERP, and another of lead ſeven feet long, with bones intire 
olding 2 in , incloſed in a ſtrong oaken one nailed together, 
1 ICAE anda brick vault without any urn, large enough to 
tus men- contain two or three corpſes, and paved with bricks 
cum Lig. near two inches thick, and eight ſquare, on which 
ain an- was a ſecond floor of brick to cover the ſeams of 
, Divana the others; and thoſe that covered the vault were 
h ſtation about two feet ſquare and proportionably thick r. Mr. 
| Thoresby found alſo ſome pieces of earthen ware, 
Thomas which he thought parts of a coffin faſtened together 
t about 2 by wooden pegs . Dr. Gale derives the name of 
k of the this gate from the Britiſh word boeth to burn, and 
en Ware: ſuppoſes it the ſcene of funeral pilest. Two of the 
IAS F, urns found here are in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Thomas 
er names: Beckwith of York, painter, F. A. S. who firſt diſ- 
ſome very corered the articles in the gravel- pit beforementioned, 
with vine 1771, to whoſe friendly communication I acknowledge 
Lefh fork, uyſelf greatly indebted for information reſpecting 
11. All tis county. A ſepulchre 3 feet 6 inches and three- 
50 or 69 quarters long, formed of bricks, was found 1768, 
in ſome mn a piece of ground between York and Severs hills, 
7 a ſtratum but not far from the city walls. They were laid en 
bout two dos d'ane, the ridge covered with and ſtanding on 
ſoot. mixed ers, and contained ſeveral urns, and near them 
od, and on do coins of Veſpaſian and Domitian. A brick in- 
ieſly heads ſaibed LEG. IX. HIS. or Hiſpanica, making part of 
alts“ head Wther ſepulchre, was found near Lanthorp poſtern 
mixed with r ſex years ago, which, with part of a Roman urn 
Is, In one found there, are in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Beckwith. 

the ſurface dach ſepulchres were found at Straſburg 17200 . 
thick, as it Mr. Drake communicated to tlie Society of Anti- 


tere buried. Paries 1761, an account of the diſcovery of ſome 


© 7 . , 
ir, Fr. Smith A. S. min; 


= g ore ſby in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 296 p. 1864. 
15 b. 3. Mö. n Drake, 257. 
Wreſbv, 4, Ds . a 

i Dj WV, 303 P 21. 2 


e 912, ex. Lel. Collect. &c. 
All th, Fs © Ib. 234. 237, 


5 


Kl. 
ſtone coffins without the wall of Vork, with ſhele- 
tons in them intire and laid in lime. 4s 

In the foundations of a houſe in Iligh Ouſegate 
was found a little decayed oak box, contaiuing above 
200 coins of William the Conquerar*. In a cellar in 
Conyng ſtreet a bag of about 100 ſilver Saxon coins, 
freſh and fair, and a lump of braſs ſticas ruſted to- 
gether. Among the filver a few inſcribed Cnr 15T1- 


ANA RELIqio. Lotharius was king of Kent 670, 


when Roman temples were ſtanding converted to 
Chriſtian uſe?. They are more probably of Lo- 
thair King of France from 954 to 986. 

Dr. Gale obſerves that Spartian“ ſimply and by 
way of excellence calls Eboracum civitas: but it is 
only in contradiſtintion to the proxima manſio from 
the wall from which he laſt came. Biſhop Gibſon 
adds that the Saxons called it alſo Eopoppic ceapepe, 
and ſometimes ſimply Leaprpe: but of this laſt quere. 
Before William the Conqueror burnt York authors 
do not ſcruple to compare it to Rome *, It was 
the chief emporium in the north of England, and 50 
years after the terrible fire in king Stephen's time, 
1186, this city had ſo raiſed its head as to bear 
half proportion to London. A woo!len manufacture 
was held here to the reign of Henry VIII.“ But the 
navigation of the Ouſe was neglected till the reign of 
George I. when an act of parliament was obtained 
for its improvement, but not effectually carried into 
execution when Mr. Drake wrote ©, 

The walls of this antient city are all intire, being 
repaired every year if there be occaſion. Thoſe on 
the ſouth and eaſt from Fiſher gate to the Red tower 
and thence to Walmgate were rebuilt 1487 and 1673; 
and in the former of theſe diviſions is a walk as at 
Cheiter!, The city is divided into four wards, 
Micklegate, Botham, Monk, and Walmgate, and has 
four principal gates, and fix poſterns. The latter 
of theſe gates derives its name by corruption from 
Watling ſtreet. In the reign of Henry V. it had 
44 pariſh churches, beſides 17 chapels, 16 hoſpitals, 
and nine religious houſes, At the Reformation theſe 
were reduced to little more than half the num- 
ber of pariſh churches, 18 of them being united 
to the - reſt, three hoſpitals, and one or two 
chapels*. Archbiſhop Melton was obliged in a 
trial between him and the citizens to repair the 
part of the city wall which incloſed Old bail, which 
was then a priſon belonging to the ſee', The 
caſtle, fituate at the confluence of the Ouſe and Foſs, 
the latter forming its mote, is ſucceeded by the ſeſ- 
ſions-houſc built 1673, and the gaol built 1701, fo 
noble and complete as to exceed all others in Britain 
if not in Europes. A ſtatue is going to be erected 
by ſubſcription to the late fir George Savile, in 
the court houſe. Clifford's tower, a round ſhell, is 
beautifully ſituated on an artificial mount commanding 


an extenſive view over the river. It is ſaid to be as 


old as the Conqueſt, and might have been raiſed by 


the Conqueror, or, as its mount exactly correſponds 
with the old bank on the weſt fide of the river, it 


may have been Roman work. It was uſed as a 
garriſon in the civil war and till 1683, when the 
magazine blowing up reduced it to its preſent 
form®. The bridge over Oule conſiſis of five arches, 
the middlemoſt 81 feet or 27 yards wide and 17 


Þ Mr, William White ib. Dr. Burton in Archæol. II. 181. 
1 Thorefby in Phil. Track 234. p. 737. 
u Archæol. II. 177. and note. 
y Ant, Soc. min. 
b Drake, p. 227. 229. 


* Ib. 244 P- 318. 


* In Serero c. 22. 
c Ib. p. 232. 


| ' Stubbes vita epiſcop. Ebor, Melton. Drake, 205. 
297. Ib. 289. Mr. King in Archæol. VI. 259—261. 
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high, which is within 14 feet of the width of the 
Rialto and fix of its height. It was built about 1566, 
after the old one had been broken down by a ſudden 
thaw. On its north ſide is an old chapel with Saxon 
2igzag, probably built by the citizens 1268, in me- 
mory of certain Scots then ſlain in an affray on the 
bridge. It was turned into an exchange. On this 
bridge ſtands the great council chamber, and the 
priſons for felons and debtors. Leland ſays there 
were on it in his time a chapel, a town hall, a gild, 
and an hoſpital. Of the two laſt Mr. Drake found 
no other accounts. The George inn in Conyng 
ſtreet has a magnificent old gateway, and ſeems to 
have been a manſon of the Wentworths, whoſe 
arms are in the windows, but more antiently the 
houſe of the gild of St. George. 

« Theſe be the notable places within the waul of 
« that part of York that ſtandith on the eſt ſide of 
« Ouſe. The cathedral church with the palace be- 
& twixt Boudom gate and Godrom gate. St. Leo- 
« nardes ſumtyme a priory of chanons'. The Au- 
« ouſtine freeers bytwixt the tower on Ouſe ripe 
« and Ouſe bridge having 6 arches *. The White 
ce freeers not very far from Laythorpe gate!. Ther 
c“ was a place of the Bigotes hard withyn Laithorp 
« gate, and by it an hoſpital of the Bigotes founda- 
tt tion ®. Sir Francis Bigott let both the hoſpital and 
« his houſe al to tuine. The hoſpital of St. Antho- 
« ny, founded about 100 years ſyns by a knight of 
“ Yorkſhire, called John Langtown ; ſum ſay that 


he was mayor of York". The Gray freres not far 


« from the caſtle . The priori of blak chanons with 
« the hoſpital of St. Leonarde?. The hoſpital north- 
« wards above Foſſe bridge, of the foundation of 
« the marchantes of the town and dedicated to the 
& Trinite 1. The chapelle on Foſs bridge. There 
« was a foundation of an hoſpital hard without the 
« very ſide of Michelgate, of the erecting of Sir 
“Richard of York, mayor of York, whom the can- 
« nons of Yorkſhire, when they entered into York 
« by brenninge of Fiſher gate would have beheaded, 
put the foundation was never finiſhed”, St. Marie 
« abbey without Boudon gate*. S. Andreas a houſe 
« of chanons Gilbertines, by Owſe without Fiſhar 
„ gate*. There was an houſe of religion about one 
* of the barres of York, wherby the burgages of 
* York and the Henawdes that cam to war in aide 
* of Edward III. fought, and divers were lain. 1 
«* heard one ſay that it was a houſe of White monks v. 
* A chapell and the town hall above Ouſe bridge on 
vo the eaſt ripe with a gild and an hoſpital k. A cha- 
« pel or church on Ouſe bridge. In the weſt 
« part was a priory of blak monks called the Tri- 
© nity*®. The nunnery of Clementhorpe ſtood with- 
* out the waul of the weſt part right again St. An- 
* Jdreas . 'There was alſo not far from Michael gate 
* a houſe of black freres*. The franches and li- 
* bertys of York ſtretche far about the city eſpecially 


Aby the encloſyngs of certain rivers thereabouts, 


* and one way it comith to the very bridge of Tad- 
t caſter upon Warfe ©.” | 

The cathedral, alike venerable for its ſize, ſtyle, 
and ornaments, was two Centuries in building, from 


| Tan. 642. Drake, 332. 
| Ib. 685. Drake, 309. 
n Tan. £95, Drake, 315. 


1 See Tan, 693, Drake, 3or, r Tan. 698 * Ib. 638. Drak —62 

, 698. 638. Drake, 57 7 
1 Ib. 679. Drake, 249 * Ib. 685. Sed Ju- See Drake, 309. : l 1 % , a | 
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1227, when archbiſhop Grey began the ſouth croſ, 
to 1426, when the grants of the dean and chapter 
call it netoly built. The whole length from eaſt tg 
weſt is 524 feet, breadth 109, length of croſs aile 
222, height of lantern-ſteeple to the vault 188, and 
to the leads 213, height of the body 99. The 
preſent weſt end was built by archbiſhop Melton 
1320, the nave having been begun by archbiſbop 
Romaine 1291, whoſe father raiſed the north tran. 
ſept and middle tower, as did archbiſhop Grey the 
ſouth tranſept 1227. The choir built by archbiſhop 
Roger 1171, not being of a piece with the new nase, 
archbiſhop Thoreſby began a new one with a lady 
chapel 1361, not intirely finiſhed till 1405, and 
the tower rebuilt between 1370 and 1379. The 
eaſt window not to be equalled in the world for tra. 
cery, painting, and preſervation, was the work of 
John Thornton, glazicr, of Coventry 1405, who 
engaged to do it in three years, at 4s. per week, and 
1005s. each year, and 10%. if he completed it, which 
amounts in all to but /. 56. 4s. It is almoſt the 
breadth and height of the choir, and next to it for 
ſize and beauty are the north and ſouth windows of 
the choir ailes divided into partitions of ſacred hiſtory, 
The chapter-houſe, aſcribed to archbiſhop Grey, is 
au octagon of 63 feet diameter, its height 67 ; the 
roof ſupported by only a pin or peg placed in the 
centre. The ſcreen of the choir has whole length 
ſtatues of our kings from the Conqueſt to Henry IV, 
to which has been added James I. who gave the 
ſcreen itſelf, which is ſaid to have been bro: ght from 
St. Mary's abbey. Monuments in this church are 
treaſurer Haxby 1424; of the eighty archbiſhops, 
Roger 1181, Grey 1255, Bovil 1258, Melton 1340, 
Scroop 1405, Bowet 1421, Rotheram 1500, Savage 
I507, Piers 1594, Hutton 1605, Matthew 1628, 
Frewen 1664, Sterne 1683, Dolben 1686, Lamplugh 
1691, Sharpe 1713; William de Hatfield 2d ſon of 
Edward III. 1344, Frances Cecil counteſs of Cum- 
berland 1643, Charles Howard carl of Carliſle 1684, 
William earl of Stafford 1687. 

At the north-weſt corner of the cloſe are large 
remains of the archiepiſcopal palace, built by arch- 
biſhop Thomas in the reign of Rufus or ſooner. Arch- 
biſhop Young about 1562 pulled down the hall 
for the lead, and the preſent ruins belong only to 
the chapel a beautiful building with lancer windows 
dedicated to St. Stephen 4. Near it are ruins of 
a houſe of lord Irwin. St. William's college, 3 
noted wood and ſtone building round a quadrangle, 
remains in good part at the eaſt end of the cathedral, 
with the old gate and the image of St. William over 
the door®. | NS 

The archiepiſcopal ſee of York was inſtituted in 
form though not in ſubſtance by Pope Gregory th 
Great's letter to Auſtin 602, but in ſabſtance undet 
Paulinus by Pope Honorius, who ſent him the Pall 
634. Its authority over Scotland ceaſed from tht 
time that Sixtus IV. at the requeſt of James III. ot. 
dained the biſhop of St. Andrew's primate of that 
kingdom. Archbiſhop Lee t. Henry VIII. intended 
to have revived his claim according to Polydore Vet 
gil if the times had permitted, but we preſume to Jay 
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this precedency, is now irrecoverably loſt . Ed- 
ward III. by his ſolicitations prevailed on Thoreſby 
and Iſlip, the two archbiſhops, to put a definitive 
end to the diſputes about precedency between the 
two ſees, which had been carried to the moſt ridi- 


culous and miſchievous lengths b. 
la the accounts of the council called by Conſtan- 
tine the Great againſt the Donatiſts, publiſhed by 
Simon at Paris, Eborius ſigns biſhop of York, though 
not mentioned by Stubbes or Godwin, The latter 
begins with Taurinus appointed by Conſtantius, miſ- 
led by a miſprint of Eboracenſis for Ebroicenſis in 
Vincentius Bellucenſis b. | 
The horn of Ulphus, which before the Reforma- 
tion was adorned with a gold chain and other orna- 
ments, was then ſold to a goldſmith, who ſtripped it 
of them all. It was reſtored to the church by Tho- 
mas lord Fairfax. The date of this donation is fixed 
about the time of Canute, and the land is that held 
by the prebendary of Ulſkelf or Ulfſkelf, &c. The 
horn is an elephant's tooth cut into eight flat ſides 
and adorned with animals and foliage in bas relief. 
lt has a modern inſcription on the gilt filver plates 
commemorating its reſtoration, and occurs frequently 
carved on the ſides of the nave and choir, and is the 
oldeſt monument belonging to the church. The 
library was augmented by that of archbiſhop Ma- 
thews, conſiſting of above 3000 books, given to it 
by his widow daughter of biſhop Barlow **, and by 
1 valuable collection of ritual and liturgical books 
bequeathed by the late rev. Mr. Marmaduke Fother- 
gill. Here are alſo lodged Mr. Torres“ ineftimable 
collections from the original records of all the ec- 
cleſaſtical affairs of this church and dioceſe k. 
Religious foundations in and near York were; Tri- 
nity church for Benedictines founded in the reign of 
the Conqueror, valued at C. 169. per annum. St. 
Leonard's or St. Peter's hoſpital, of the ſame age, 
for 13 brethren, eight ſiſters, &c. valued at £.362. 
founded by the Culdees or ſecular canons of the ca- 
thedral®, St. Clement's Benedictine nunnery, founded 
dy archbiſhop Thurſtan about 1145, valued at C. 55. 
St. Nicholas” hoſpital for lepers, to which the empreſs 
Maud was a benefactreſs, valued at J. 29. It was 
ruined in the ſiege 1641. The, remains ſhew it to 
bre been a noble building. St. Sepulchre's 
Chapel, for a maſter and 12 prebends, founded 
by archbiſhop Roger before 1161, -valued at 
{138.? St, Andrew's priory of the Sempringham 
order, founded 1202, valued at £.47.9 Black friers 
t. Henry III.. Franciſcans t. Henry III.. White 
frars 1255* Auſtin friars 1278 v. Bedern or 
the college of 36 vicars choral by archbiſhop Gray 
about 12.52, valued at £.255.* This building is ſup- 
poked to have been the ſite of the Roman palace, 
bu by Mr. Drake a Saxon oratory or monaſtery : 
its chapel, founded 1 348, ſtill entire. Hoſpital in 
tham 1314, valued at £.11.7 Crouched friars 
L Edward III.. Hoſpital in Foſsgate for 13 poor 45 
Ldward III. {till kept up by the merchant adventurers 
10 poor women *, another founded by ſir Ed- 
wad Ingram, 1670 , another by Mrs. Middleton, 
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16595, and other hoſpitals. In Lendal was Sr; 
Leonard's hoſpital, whoſe cloiſters remain *. 

All the churches have great remains of paintings 
iheic windows, That of St. Sampſon has his 
"Image on the ſteeple fo St. Margaret's church near 
Walmgate, has a very curious Saxon porch, re- 
moved from St. Nicholas hoſpital church. All 
Hallows Pavement in the butter market has an 
octagon tower of beautiful workmanſhips, 

Theiguildhall, built 1446, 24 Henty VI. is a noble 
ſtructure, ſupported by two rows of oak pillars, each 
pillar a ſingle tree ®. The lord mayor's houfe was 
built 1726. The aflembly room 1736 from a deſign 
of the earl of Burlington. A large houſe, built by 
Thomas lord Fairfax, became by marriage with his 
daughter and heireſs the property of Villars duke of 
Buckingham, whoſe extravagancies occaſioned it to 
fall to ruin i. Mr. Camden commends York for a 
city neatly built, and I am certain, ſays Mr. Drake, 
that in his time there was not one brick building in 
it; but all the houſes were of timber, many of 
which were lately ſtanding in Micklegate ſtreet *. 

All attempts to eſtabliſh a manufacture in York 
having failed, its principal ſupport is in the refidence 
of gentlemen's families, as well as their reſort to the 
aſhzes and races. York and its neighbourhood have 
long been famous for this diverſioa. Mr. Camden 


mentions the prize'for the winning horſe in Galtres 


foreſt, a little golden bell which was tied on his 
forehead, and he was led about in triumph, whence 
the ſaying when a perſon is winner or moſt expert at 
any ſport, «© He bears the bell.” York races were 
firſt ſet up 1709, and a king's plate 1713. The firſt 
courſe was on Clifton ings ; but it was ſoon fixed 
at Knaveſmaire l. Fate | 
Io the north without the walls ſtood the noble and 
magnificent abbey of St. Mary, founded by William 
Rufus 1088. The preſent building was erected by 
abbot Simon about 1270, of which part of the north 


aile of the church and the monaſtic apartmenrs, par- 


ticularly the cellar, ſtill ſubſiſts; and the ſite of the reſt 
is occupied by the manor or royal palace, built by 
Henry VIII. where ſeveral of our kings to the Re- 
volution have lodged, though it is now neglected, 
and money was coined in it 1646. George l. granted 
the materials of the abbey to repair Beverley minſter. 
The area was defended by a ſtrong ſtone wall with 
two gates, of which St. Olave's (fo called from the 
adjoining church) was pulled down by the late 
tenant. At the north-welt corner was St. Mary's 
tower, which in the reign of Edward III. was a repoſi- 
tory of chancery records, and after the diſſolution, 
of thoſe and of all the monuments north of Treat, 
which were all blown up with it in the fiege of York 
1644, but not till Mr. Dodſworth had tranſcribed the 
greater part, and the originals were reſcued from the 
ruins, and are ſtill preſerved . A braſs mortar be- 
longing to the Infirmary of this abbey is or was lately 
in the poſſeſſion of Henry Fairfax, eſq;' of Towlfton 
near Tadcaſter. It had two handles, the ſides orna- 
mented with two rows of quatrefoils, in which are 
animals pafſant and rampant, The inſcription 
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Aintty. 


Appleton. 


Temple 
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Riſhop's 
't ho1 pe, 


rpund it, | | f 
« Mortarium Sci Johis Frange. de firmaria be 
« Marie Ebo. me fecit A. D. MCCCVIIL. Fr. 
„ Willm de Toutnorp ".” 


It was lately in the hands of an apathecary at Selby, 
on whoſe death it has not been traced. It is remark- 
able that to this day Touthorp is a place of rendez- 
vous for travelling tinkers. 

The council mentioned by Mr. Camden for the go- 
vernment of York was entirely aboliſhed by the par- 
liament at the death of lord Strafford . The city pe- 
titioned for its re-eſtabliſhment at the Reſtoration, 
but without ſucceſs. They had failed 1652 in an ap- 
plication for an univerſity to be ſettled here ?. 

Ainſiy is now a diſtrict on the weſt ſide of York, 
under the juriſdiction of the corporation, and Mr. 
Drake derives its name, which in old writings is 
Ancitty, from Anent, q. d. contiguous or oppoſite to 
he city. It was antiently a foreſt, and with che city 
makes one · eighih of the Weſt Riding, andone-twentieth 
of the whole county, containing 35 towns or ham» 
lets à among which is Appleton, where was a nun- 
nery, founded t. Stephen by ſome of the Percies, 
or by Adeliza de St. Quintin, valued at £.73. per 
annum *, afterwards the ſeat of Thomas lord Fairtax, 
the parliament general, who merits a memorial here 
on account of the peculiar reſpect he had for an- 
tiquities. He allowed a conſiderable penſion to that 
induſtrious antiquary Mr. Roger Dodſworth, to enable 
him to colle & thoſe of his native county, which elſe: 
had periſhed irrecoverably in the civil wars; for he 
had, but juſt finiſhed the tranſcript of the charters 
and other MSS. lodged in St. Mary's tower in York 
before it was blown up during the ſiege 1644, and 
theſe ſacred depoſits mixed with the duſt and rubbiſh; 
from whence by Fairfax's care many of them were 
reſcued*. To him the cathedral owes: its. prefer- 
vation when the city was ſurrendered to the par- 
liament; and when Oxford was in the like ſtate he 
took great care for the preſervation of the public li- 
brary, and bequeathed to it many MSS. with Dodſ- 
worth's collections above-mentioned, which alone 
amounted to at leaſt 122 volumes beſides original 
MSS. making together 162 volumes. The houſe 
built at Appleton by fir Thomas Fairfax is now the 
ſeat of fir William Milner, bart. The Fairfax fa- 

mily are buried in the church of Bolton Percy, as was 
his deſcendant Thomas lord Fairfax, of Denton, baron 
of Camerone, 1671, in that of Bilhrougb, which is 
alſo in Ainſty*. | 

In the deanry of Ainſty was Temple or Ne Hurſt 
a preceptory of Knights Templars 11 52 *. Sf 

In the midde way three miles from York, I ſaw 
„on the right hand a very fair large manor of the 
« biſhops of York, called Biſbops Tharpe?,” an- 
tiently St. Andrew's Thorpe, and Thorpe ſuper Uſe in 
Ainſty. It is the only palace remaining to the ſee *. 
The manor was purchaſed and the palace built by 
archbiſhop Gray, about 1241 *, and his neat chapel 
is ſtill ſtanding, in which ke founded a chantry. 


* From 2 drawing by Heynes in poſſeſßo n of the rev, Mr, Sympſon at Leads, 
: : 2: fl Ib, 384, 38 a» Ka 
* Drake 384, and coming into the hands of the late Dr. John Burton, amounting to 1868, in 35 Mos fell at his death into 
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Malebyſſe 1328 had licence of archbiſhop Melton 


» 39 
lb. 426. Archbiſhop Gray allo purchaſed Whitehall tor lis fee. 


a Ib. 57 ;. Drake, 396. 


Succeeding archbiſhops have repaired'ic, particularly 
archbiſhop Dawes. It was much improved by the 
late archbiſhop Dr. Robert Drummond, Who buil; 
a handſome Gothic front and gateway to it after 4 
defign of Mr. Thomas Atkinſon, of which there ate 
two prints engraved by Rooker 1773. The beautiful 
gardens were laid out by archbiſhop Sharpe“. Arch. 
biſhop Scrope was here ſentenced to die by one 
Fulrhorp, a lawyer, after judge Gaſcoigne had re. 
fuſed the office, and was executed June 8, 14035, in 
a field between this place and York, the firſt Engliſh 
biſhop that ſuffered death by any form of law *, 

% Cawood, a very faire caſtel, longith to the arch. 0 
* biſhop of York, and ther is a preati village l.?“ 

Cawood was obtained of Athelſtan for the ſee by 
archbiſhop Wulſtan in the 1oth century“. Arch. 
biſhop Neville t. Richard II laid out much on it! 
Archbiſhop Bowet t. Henry IV. built the hallt; 
his ſucceſſor Kemp the gate-houſe, now ſtanding \, 
Here Wolſey was arreſted as he was preparing for 
a public inthroniſation at Yorki. It was demo- 
liſhed in the civil war*. The vaults and found. 
tions have been dug up within theſe few years. 

In Ainſty were alſo Sinningthwaite, a Ciſtertian $ 
nunnery, founded by Bertram Haget, about 1160, 
valued at C. 60. per annum. The founder's ſon 
Galfrid gave it a cell at Eſbolt in Ayredale, valued 
at C. 13. per annum v. | 

In Bilton pariſh at Tockwith, or Scowkerke, was a 1 
cell to Noſtell, valued at £.8. per annum . 

Acafler came into the family of | Malebyſſe about 4 
the reign of king John, by the marriage of John 
Malebyſſe, of Scalton, with Maud, daughter and 
heireſs of Robert de Acaſter. $ became a prin- 
cipal ſeat of the family, and from them took the 
name of Acaſter Malebyſſe. Jahn lord Malebyſle 
of Acaſter had ſummons to parliament in the reigny 
of Edward I. and III. but the male line of this fa. 
mily failing, the two coheireſſes daughters of Tho- 
mas Malebyſſe of Acaſter, Elizabeth, living 1415, 
married to Adam Beckwith of Clint near Ripley, 
eſq; (defrended from a younger brother of Mal- 
byfſe), who changed his name. Margaret, living 
1395, was married to Richard or Thomas Fairfax, 
eſq; of Walton, and the whole eſtate deſcended to 
thoſe two families. There is yet remaining in the 
church the effigies of fir Walter Malebyſſe, the lalt 
of that line, who died in the Holy Land about 40 
Edward III. 1366, having granted this manor to 
William Fairfax, of Scalton, for a ſum of money to 
carry him to the Holy Land. Sir William de 


to tranſlate the bones of his father from Acaſter to 
Rwaux abbey to be interred among his progenitors. 
Acaſter continued in the Fairfax family e till about 
1754, when the laſt lord viſcount Fairfax of Gilling 
Caltle ſold it to lady Dawes, widow of Bielby 
Thompfon, eſq. It is now the property of her 
younger fon Richard Thompſon, eſq. 

Ar Nether Acaſter in Siilling fleet pariſh was 21 
college founded by Robert Stillington, valued at 
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ularly 1.27. ber annum d. Here are theſe arms held by an lodge and a room to ſerve the poor. | 
by 0 angel under a pedeſtal: ſeme de lis on a bend 3 of the church now barochial,” with ee [ 
> built leopards faces. and ſouth porch, is curious though irregular, and | 
after 4 Stillingfleet church has an antient Saxon S, porch, ſeems intended for two towers. Half the concrs | 
ere ate adorned as ſome others in this county and Oxford- tower fell down with part of the church on Sunda 
-autiful hire, with birds and beaſts heads. In a S. chapel March 30, 1690, but has been rebuilt ““ The | 
Arch. les a croſt-legged figure in mail of one of the pillars of the nave are of diſlerent diameters and | 
by one Morebys of Moreby. forms, but thoſe of the choir alike, The eaſt | 
nad re. Arthington, a priory of Cluniac or Benedictine window had in the laſt century the genealogy of N 
40 5, in nuns in the reign of Stephen or Henry II. valued at Chriſt, and the reſt have Mill a few coats of afms. 

Evolifl [. 11s per annum d. | The only monuments of conſe 
T a Otteley, an hoſpital for lepers t. Edward II.“ knights and a lady, and a flab for adbor Selby 
le arch: 0 The Danes under their king Harold Harfager 1504. The antient wooden ſtalls remain in * 
% ried by Toſti earl of York, whoſe cruelties made choir. At the ſouth · weſt corner of the church they 
e ſee by um obnoxious to the people, entered the Humber ſhew the ruined room where they pretend Henry J. 

Arch- 1066 with near 600 fail, and brought their ſhips was born, but it is rather the building of ſome 
h on it" painſt the ſtream of the Ouſe up to Ricball within abbot; the walls are painted with large figures 
> hallt; fx miles of York, which they took after defearing of religious, with ſcrolls, and on the cornice at top is 
anding \. the forces haſtily raiſed againſt them. Harold, king this imperfect inſcription : Sacre domus nre conſtruc- 
ring for of England, was ſoon up with them, and defeated tum et iflud edificium per Rob. Deping abbatem hujus 
3 demo. them in a bloody battle, in which both his brother monaſterii. He was abbot here from 1504 to 1518 *, 

founda- Toll and the Norwegian king were flain juſt before A handſome Gothic croſs has been ſet up in the 
rs. the battle of Haſtings '. The door of the church market-place. £74 | IM 2 
Oiſtertian 5 i; addrned, like that of Stillingfleet, with birds“ heads Girard, archbiſhop of York, having about 1106 
ut 1160, * and other rude carvings of human figures and given the church of Snaith to the monks of Selby, $vaith. 


der's ſon foliage» | | a cell of Benedictines was ſettled there from that 
„ valued Selby abbey was founded 1069, for Benedictines, abbey “. in. 

by the Conqueror, who being here with his queen to In Wiftow church near Selby is a monument fixed Wiſtow: 
le, was a 1 ſatle its privileges the year after, ſhe was here deli- fideways in the wall of a lady in a winple and veil 5 
M rered of her youngeſt ſon Henry, afterwards king and round the ſtone this inſcription: : 

7 about 4 « England. The monaſtery was valued at J. 729. | S v9 a 3 

e of John ad food pleaſantly on the weſt of the Sat the 12 1 . Ln Mee Margeri. 
zhter and dupter⸗houſe is the veſtry with a ſchool over it, the "Wt * gift ict @ vow: ibucri mere 
me a prin- coller an open ſtable with a garden over it: the Drax priory of Auſtin canons was founded t Hen - pras, 
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HE Pariſi were probably part of the Brigan- 
tes*. Baxter derives the name from paſturage. 
Lazius de migratione inter Carnos * has Pyriſei. York 
wolds, Saxon Peolb, rather means a large plain or 
down, campus, and ſometimes a foreſt, ſaltus*. 
The kingdom of Deira originally took in all 
Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Durham, Weſtmoreland, 
Cumberland, and ſome part of Northumberland, 
but ſince the country between the German ocean, the 
Humber, and the river Derwent, now the Eaſt Riding, 
bore that appellation. The laſt named river moſt 
certainly retains ſome. part of the antient name, 
Deirwent, being no more than Dieræ, or Deirorum 
flumen. 
« Mountferrant caſtle ſtood two milcs from Maiton 


s in the lordſhip and paroche of Brydeſhaul. It is 


Heming- 
brough. 


now clerely defacid, and buſſches grow wher it ſtode. 
« It ſumtime belongid to the lord Maulley, of the 
« which ſtok ther were 8 yn ſucceſſion al by the 
name of Peter. The laſt of theſe Peters left 2 
daughters, wherof one was married to Bigot and 
the other to Salvaine. Bigot had this caſtle, with 
« Birdenſhaul and Suadale lordſhip in Richmondſhire, 
Nc. Sum ſay that Mountferrant was thus throwen 
* down. The ad of the Bigots of Ceterington after 
ic the death of Bigot Mareſchal did ſecretely woe 
« and wan the wylle of one of, the Albemarles 
« daughtgrs, carl of Holderneſs, wherupon Albemarle 


« with great indignation, Bigor being abſent, aſſaultid 


« Mount Ferrant, wan it, and rulid it: yet Bigot 
« after made his peace with Albemarle, and had his 
« daughter. And ſum ſay that this Bigot made of 
* the manor place of Mougreye a caſtel in recom- 
„ pence of Mount Ferrant 4,” 

The church of Hemingbrough, on the oppoſite ſide 
of Ouſe to Selby, is, perhaps, one of the handſomeſt 
in the county, built in form of a croſs with a centre 


tower ſurrounded by a lofty ſtone ſpire, 42 yards 


Etaicke. 


high, and only fix inches thick, and handſome 
tranſepts. Part of the north fide and weſt end ſeems 
built of the materials of a Roman fort. The market 
and fair granted to this town by Edward I. have been 
long diſuſed. It was given by the Conqueror to the 
prior and convent of Durham, who, 5 Henry VI. 
1426, erected it into a college for a provoſt, three 
prebends, fix vicars, and fix clerks, It was valued 
at the diſſolution at C. 36. per annum. 


Miſs Graham, of Woedal, in this pariſh, preſerves 


the right arm of the famous marquis of Montroſe, 
cut off below the elbow, and the ſword wherewith 
he wrote in Leith ſands. 

Not far from the Ouſe is Eſcricke, which gave title 
of baron to ſir Thomas Kaniver, gentleman of the privy 
chamber to James I. and intruſted to ſearch the 


* Horſley, 37 c. d MS. n. G. 
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vaults under the parliament-houſe, where he diſco 
vered the 36 barrels of gunpowder, together with 
the perſon that was to have fired the train. Dying 
without iſſue the title of lord Howard of Eſerick 
was conferred on fir Edward Howard, ſon of Thomy 
Howard earl of Suffolk, who had married the eldef 
daughter and coheir of fir Henry Knivet, and 
having been enjoyed ſucceffively by his two ſont 
ended in his granaien Charles in the beginning 
of the preſent century . The eſtate belongs 1 
Beilby Thompſon, eſq; who has rebuilt the church 
and a handſome range of houſes in front as well x 
his own manor-houſe and the parſonage behind it. 
. Heſlington hall, built by Heſketh, eſq; in the % 
reign of Elizabeth, is a fine antient building, the ſen 
of Charles Yarbrough, eſq. 
 Kexby, once a ſeat of the family of Ucktred, but k 
not many years ſince belonging to the Headlams, noy 
pulled down. Here is a ſtone bridge over the Der- 
Went. 

Carton was a great houſe of the Percys, former 
upon the banks of the Darwent near Kexby. 

Snlüngton, in the wapentake of Ouſe and Darwen, * 
was the church of which Lawrence Sterne was rectot. 
Here! is a good houſe belonging to Stephen Croft, elg 

| Au ghton, on the eaſt bank of the Derwent, ſix or 
2 miles north-eaſt from Howden, Was ſucceſlively 
the ſeat of the Aughtons, Delahays, and Aſc, 
whoſe arms and monuments are to be ſeen in the church 
and on the  ſireple. Of the laſt family was fir Roben 


" Aſke, who headed 40,000 men in the infurredtion 


called the Pilgrimage of Grace on the diſſolution of 
monaſteries by Henry VIII. They met the king“ 
forces near Doncaſter, but the river Dun being 
ſwelled by rain in the night gave them time to cool 
and make their ſubmiffions. Sir Robert engaging in 
a ſecond inſurrection was at length hanged in chains 
on a tower at York. The choir, which was the bu- 
rial place of this family, is dilapidated, and on the 
ſteeple is their rebus an aſter or newt, and their arms, 
O. three bars Az. and this inſcription, Chriſtefer 
le ſecound fitz de Robart Aſt ch, oblier ne dey ani 
domini 1536, which Mr. Pegge thus tranſlates, 1 
« ought not to forget Chriſtopher, ſecond ſon ol 
« fir Robert Aſk, A. D. 15368,” applying it to the 
building or repair of the ſteeple. Under a niche on 
the ſouth ſide of the ſteeple is this coat: quarterly, 
1. Cheque. 2. 3 moles. 3. 4 annulets. 4. a plain crols. | 
Another ſhield has A/ quartering 2 Erm. a cross 

ingrailed. 3. Barry. 4 maſcles in feſs. 4. a Plain 
croſs. 5. on a chief 3 roundels. 6 ſeems on a chic 
3 mullets. In the centre of all a creſcent. Under 
a niche the initials in Pl. IV. fig. 1. On 99 
buttreſs the newt, and on another Aſt impalin 


6 Las. 4 Lel. I. 64, 65. 
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E. Riding. 
, the 4 maſcles in feſs. Within the pre- 
ſeat channel remain from the dilapidated old one 
braſſes for Richard Aſk, eſa; and his wife Mar- 
ret, On the north fide of the church is a 
—— mount called the Caſtle hill, ſurrounded by 
deep ditch, and at the caſt end the ſite of a manor 
houſe, The eſtate belongs at preſent to Henry 
Flitcroft, eig. Lord Huſſey, who was related to 
and ſuffered in the late rebellion, had his 
ſeat at North Driffield on the oppoſite fide of the 
net, about half a mile from Aughton, whoſe re- 
mains are ſtili viſible, and belong to Mr. Middleton b. 
At Ellerton, in Spalding moor, on the Derwent, 
William Fitz Piers, before 1212, founded a priory 
of canons of the Sempringham order, who were 
obliged to maintain 13 poor, and had but a yearly 
revenue of £. 62. | 
At Watton, north of Lekingfield, was a nunnery 
ſo early as A. D. 686. afterwards about 1150 
Fuſtace Fitz John founded, under the direction of 
Gilbert de Sempringham, an houſe of nuns and 
13 canons of his new order, valued at C. 360. per 
k 
At Killingwoldgrove was an old hoſpital, chiefly 
for women, before 1169, valued at C. 12. per 
} 
2 had a priory of Auſtin canons, founded 
about the beginning of the 12th century, valued at 
[.300. per annum. The beautiful gate remains 
vith ſtatues and the following coats: 3 chevronels, 
4 lions paſſant guardant. 3 water bougets twice, 
Cheque. 3 . Barry of ten 3 cuſhions. A bend, 
1 vater bougets in chief. A croſs patonce, Part 
o the ruins of the church were blown down Mareh 
1982. "Wb. 
Th way on Barnby moor coincides with the 
lighway leading to a bridge near A/dby; but as that 
place has nothing but its name to fix Derventio 
there, it ſhould rather be ſought for where the high 
road from York croſſes the Dervent, and meets that 
from Wigbton. The ground near Kexby where 
the road croſſes the river ſeemed proper enough for 
2 ſlation, but the certain diſcovery of the courſe of 
the military way would be deciſive. To place it at 
Aldby would both disfigure the lines and diſorder 
the diſtauces s. Dr. Gale“ thinks it the ſame with 
Ptolemy's Petuaria, but that is at Brugh on the Hum- 
ber?, As to Gale's or Pancirollus's Peturienſe Derven- 
tine I do not find it in the Notitia, but ſuppoſe it a 
carruption of Derventionenſis Derventione. Bede, 
ll, p. 9. calls it villa regalis juxta amnem Deruventio- 
aun, which Dr. Smith explains Alaby on Derwent. Mr. 
Drake 4 does not heſitate to place Derventio at Stan- 
ford bridge, the Saxon Srznxronben bpycge, and 
Higden's Stain-forth-burgg, which is caſily inter- 
Preted a fony ford over a river at a fown. The paſ- 
over the river here is rocky, and was eafily 
fordable in low water before the mill was built above 
i: the village lies on both ſides the river and is 
ge enough to admit a ſtation, of which the eaſt 
is not without ſome veſtiges. The name of 
river is derived by Lluyd from Deurguent or 
White water, and ſudden rains turn it of a whey co- 
ur, Mr. Baxter adds, that the Kentiſh Darent or 
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Derventio has on' it Dartford, and the termination 


went here may ſignify a ford. Aldby may have 


been a Roman before it was a Saxon villa. Stan- 
ford bridge has the name of Baile bridge in writ- 
ings after the Conqueſt, ſuch as the inſtrument con- 
taining Oſwi's tranſlation i, but it now keeps its an- 
tient name, and has no memorial of the battle ex- 
cept a piece of ground on the left hand of the bridge 
called Battleflatts, in plowing which of late years 
they find pieces of ſwords, and a ſort of ſmall horſe- 


ſhoes that could fit only an aſs or the ſmalleſt breed 


of northern horſes, but are proofs of *the antiquity 
of ſhoeing in England. The villagers at their an- 
nual feaſt make pies in form of a ſwill or ſwine tub, 
which tradition ſays was uſed by the man who 
ſtruck the Norwegian king under the bridge inſtead 
of à boat. The river was made navigable 1 Anne *, 
and the bridge continued of wood till 1727, when a 
ſtone one was built about 100 yards lower, Be- 
tween Wilberforce and Barnby was found a Roman 
pottery“. 

“ Wreſehil caſtle is motid about on 3 partes, the 
« 4th parte is dry, where the entre is into the caſtle. 
« it is al of very fair and greate ſquarid ſtone both 
„ withyn and withowte, whereof, as ſome hold opi- 
„ nion, much was brought out of France. It has 
* only 5 towers, one at each corner, almoſt of like 
* bigneſs, and the gatchouſe. The haule and 
« great chambers be fair, and ſo is the chapelle and 
© the cloſettes. The houſe is one of the moſt propre 
* beyond Trente, and ſemith as newly made: yet 
* was it made by a younger brother of the Percys, 
„earl of Wicceſter, that was in high favour with 
Richard II. and bought the manor of Wreſehil, 
mounting at that time to little above /. 30. by 
& the yere, and for lak of heires of hym, and by 
« favour of the king it cam to the erles of Nor- 
„ thumberland. The bafſe court is of a newer 
building, and the laſt earle of Northumberland 
« ſaving one made the brewhouſe of ſtone without 
« the caſtelle waulle, but hard joining to the kichyn 
«© of it. One thing I liked exceedingly in one of 
« the towers that was a ſtudy caullid Paradiſe, wher 
« was a cloſet in the midle of eight ſquares, la- 
“ tifid about, and at the toppe of every ſquare was 
ia deſk ledgid to ſette bookes on cofers withyn them, 
and theſe ſeemid as joinid hard to the toppe of the 
% cloſet, and yet by pulling one or al would come 
« down breaſt high in rabettes, and ſerve for deſkes 
* to lay books on. The garderobe within the caſtle 
« was exceeding fair, and fo were the gardens 
t within the mote and orchards without, and in the 
© orchards were mountes opere topiario writhed about 
« with degrees like turnings of cockleſhelles to come 
* to the top without payne. The ryver of Darwent 
„ rinnith almoſt hard by the caſtelle, and about a 
© mile lower gowith into Owſe. This river at great 
e raines ragith and overflowith much of the ground 
te thereaboute, beyng low medowes. There is a 
„ parke hard by the caſtel *,” The hall of this mag- 
nificent caſtle contained eight ſtanding tables and 


eight forms, as appears by an inventory taken 1574. 


One of the apartments in the houſe and two in the 
garden were adorned with poetical inſcriptions, or 


b Tan. 682. Burt. 2 59. 


d Tan, 634. Burton, I, 412, - 1 Tan. 671. a Tan. 648. 
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Babthorpe. 


N Hoden. 


LAN 
rather long moral poems, or, as they were called, 
Proverbes. Notwithſtanding the earl of Northum- 
berland eſpouſed the Parliament's cauſe in the civil 
war, the damage ſuſtained here by his own party 
before Michaelmas 1646 was eſtimated at (. 1000, 
In 1648 the parliament placed a garriſon in this 
caſtle, and that at Poatfra& having been ſurprized 
that year for the king it was thought adviſeable to 


demoliſh this. Much havock was preſently com- 


mitted in ſpite of the earl's application, but 1650 
three ſides, in one of which was the great hall, were 
entirely demo!iſhed, except the fourth front, which 
is of the fineſt maſonry, and contains ſeveral of the 
principal ſtate rooms finiſhed and ornamented in the 
original ſtile, with the antient bearings, | creſts, 
badges, and devices of the Percy family, ſet off with 
painting and gilding. Theſe apartments are the 
great chamber. or dining room, the drawing room, 
and the chapel, the latter uſed inſtead of the pariſh 
church which ſtood about a bow ſhot from the caſtle, 
and has only a ruined caſt end, in which at preſent 
hang two bells. The pulpit ſtands on the great 
ſtone altar of the chapel. Two ſmall beautiful 


| ſtaircaſes are fingularly contrived, with octagon 


ſcreens embartled at top, and covered with bold 
ſculpture, containing double flights of ſtairs, winding 
round each other after the deſigns of Palladio !. 

« Babthorpe the lawyer kepeth Babthorpe ſelf, 
« that is as I remember in Holderneſſe *.” The Bab- 
thorpes ſlain in the battle of S. Alban's, were buried 
in St. Peter's church at St. Alban's, but the epitaph 
is now gone. 5 

© The town of Hoveden, the only market of How- 
« denſhire, is of no great reputation. The colle- 
« piate church is auncient and meately faire. Ther 
e be 5 prebendes by theſe names, Hovedene, Thorp, 
« Saltmarfh, Barneby, and Skelton. In the quire 
« lyith one John of Hoveden, whom they caul a faint 
« one as they ſay of the firſt prebendaries there. It 
« apperith by an inſcription of a very faire ſtone 
« yarii marmoris, that the bowels of Walter Sker- 
“% law, biſhop of Dureſme, were buried in Howden 
« church. There is alſo a tomb of one of the Mete- 
© hams in a chapel of the ſouth croſs aiſle. The 
« biſhop of Derham palace lyith on the ſouth of the 
6 church, whereof the firſt part at the entre is of 
« tymber ; the other three moſt of ſtone and part of 
« brike. Certen churches of Howdenſhire do ho- 
© mage to Hoveden church. There is a park by 
« Hoveden longing to the biſhop of Derham in the 
« way to Wrelil*.” The church is 250 feet long, 
the tranfept 100. The eaſt part of this beautiful 
ſtruEture is in ruins. The eaſt window reſembled 
that of York minſter. The centre tower was new 
leaded 1709. The bowels of Walter Skirlaw lie 
near one of the north pillars under a coflin-faſhioned 
ſtone inſcribed : 1 
Hic requieſcunt viſcera Walteri Skirlaw quondam Dunel- 

mies epiſcopi quæ ſepeliuntur ſub boc ſaxo, A. D. 1405, 

Near the ſouth door are remains of a chantry, 
where the families of Saltmarſh and Metham bury. 
In it are two croſs legged figures in armour, and a 
lady. In the weſt end of the ſouth aile, built by 
biſhop Skirlaw, is a ſchool. The chapter houſe is 
a beautiful odtagon; the tracery of the windows 


Dr. Percy's account of Wreſell caſtle at the end of the Northumberland Houſho!d Book. Groſe. 
a Lel. I. 58, 
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light and fine, Within are 30 ſtalls under Gothi 
arches, both beautifully carved. The roof is fallen 
in. The palace ot the biſhops of Durham, ig 
are lords of the manor, once a large pile on the ſouth 
ſide of the church, is partly demoliſhed or mg. 
dernized: a great arch and vault is ſtill ſtanding. 
Over a gate is a monk holding a ſhield with Paly of 
fix The ſtables and offices range on the weſt 
lide. Behind the houſe is a large ſquare picce of 
ground moated round with a canal in it *. 
The ſeveral commiſſions iſſued out to repair the 
banks of the Ouſe hereabouts ſhew the great danger 
theſe parts are liable to, and within theſe few yeats 
the ebb by the great freſnes coming down the Ouſe 
broke through and did great miſchief to Howden and 
its neighbourhood. Here the Londoners keep an 
annual market for nine days from Sept. 14, to furniſh 
the country traders with goods of all ſorts “. 
On the moors hereabouts, about one mile from the 
Roman road, has been diſcovered a Roman pottery, 
with fragments of uras and cinders ſcattered up and 
down; and at Goule near the confluence of the Dun Cal 
and Humber, have been dug up ſubterraneous trees, 
ſuppoſed firs, which, by the roots and other cir- 
cumſtances, appear to have been natives of the 
place ©, 
Avenſperg in Germany is now called Abufina, as 
Amber or Ambrus fl, whence Humber, or Homber, is 
Ebro and Eburo, and a river here, Ebur or Euro; 
See Ortel. Ebrodun, and Ordovices, in the map; 
Aves, Ewuvog, omitting one letter, as Liſara, Ifara, and 
Tamenſa, Imenſa, in Ptolomy 4. | 
Abus Afluarium is agreed on all hands to be 4 
Humber: But A&og or Asog, like T., ſeems a cor- © 
rupt reading of the old name of Ouſe rather than 
to have ſprung from the Britiſh Aber. It is plain 
at leaſt by the words Abu Toraps ZE, that Pro» 
lomy meant the river had that name before it came 
to its outlet ?, 
Weighton is ſuppoſed to take its name from idols, We 
as Delgovitia from ddelve, which has the ſame ſig- U. 
nification. Conrad Celtes thinks it was the temple 
of the Druids, and derives Weightelberg in Germany 
from the ſame, and Deirwald, an adjoining wood 
from derwen an oak: The Druid's foreſt, as in the 
Hyrcinian foreſt in Germany, and the monaſtery 
of Evreux*. Theſe idols may have been drui- 
dical ſtone pillars incloſed in circles of the ſame, 
which is the meaning of Bede's ſepta, though his 
ſpeaking of its deſtruction by fire implies that there 
was ſome wood work about it. Here is no mention of 
any more finiſhed images: for though the Saxon 
tranſlation has P1gbed altars, or, as another copy 
peored ax hædenan xylver, gods, or worſhip, 
the ſepta are tranſlated Þegum Se hi ymbfecte 
bæpon, hedges wherewith they were incloſed, and 
Godmundigaham is rendered Deorum ſepta. This 0 
place is 16 miles from York, and 8 from the Der- 
went, and the temple was probably ſucceeded by-the 
church. The ſyllable VIC in Delgovicia, with the 
Saxon termination don, will make Wigton : but then 
the only marks of antiquity there will be ſomething 
like a tumulus at the weſt end of the town. Mr 
Drake * inclines to fix the ſtation at Londeſburg?, 15 
ſeat of lord Burlington, through the park of lich 


© Liſter in Phil. Tranſ. 228. p. 325- 
5 31, 32. 
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aſſes the Roman road from Brough, and Roman 
coins and bodies buried in chalk have been found at 
the houſe and village. Londesburgh will anſwer to 
Dew Koedb, idolorum ſilva as ſome explain Delgovitia. 
It was one of the ſeats of the truly antient family of 
Clifford, afrerwards earls of Cumberland, whoſe 
heireſs married the anceſtor of lord Burlington, created 
baron Clifford of this place 1644. The ſaid lady 
funded here an almſhouſe for 12 aged perſons being 
Londesburgh belongs now 
to the duke of Devonſhire. Leland t calls Wighton 
« great uplandiſche village.” Dr. Burton determines 
Delgovicia to be at Millinglon, where four Roman 
wads meet, and where they had a ſtrong camp to de- 
ſend Vork on this ſide, conſiſting of a number of 


feer perpendicular, with four or fix ditches, from 10 
to 12 yards broad, incloſing in all 4185 acres, with 
nuli, On the ſouth fide of a hill half a mile 
north-eaſt from the town have been found many 
ſoundations of buildings, Roman pavements, tiles, 
lues, and two coins, the ſite of a circular edifice or 
temple, 45 feet diameter within, and the foundations 
near five feet thick : and near it two oblong buildings, 
whoſe tones had marks of burning, and pieces of 
burnt wood, beaſts bones, and part of large deers 
horns s. | 

An act paſſed 12 Geo. III. 1772, for making 2 
navigable canal from Market Weighton to the Hume 
ber. | 

Not far from Weighton is Holme monaſtery, aftet 
the reformation the ſeat of a branch of the Conſtable 
fanily, afterwards of the loyal fir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale, from which he had the title of baron con- 
ferred on him during the exile of Charles II. being the 
fit Engliſh peer created by that prince“, which title 
expired with his deſcendant and nameſake the 5th lord, 
1778, who died without iſſue male, and his eſtate was 
divided between his three daughters. Santon vil- 
*lage, where Mr. Langdale dwellith ®,” and where 
the family bury. | 

The Roman road from York to Weighton lies 
«roſs the Derwent over Kexby bridge, leaving to 
tie left Wilburfo/ſs Benedictine nunnery, founded 
before 1153, and valued at . 21.1 Thence to 
barnby moor, near an inn, on which the Roman 
wad appears very plain, and may be traced moit 
part of the way on the preſent road. This led through 
dumford bridge * to the north-eaſt of Barnby moor 
ad Pocklingron through Millington! through Lones- 
borough park, Weighton, &c. to Brough ®, I ſaw 
it on the left between York and Barnby moor, and 
Tarelled on it on this fide the inn at the latter place, 
picularly viſible at a mile from the inn by the 


lie of incloſures having mooriſh ground to the left, 


ine raifed conſiderably as you go on, ſometimes 
Kkiving as the preſent. road, and ſometimes left on 
one ſide of it. 

Ina gravel pit in Barnſby field, near Pocklington, 
Fere dug up 1763 four human ſkeletons: three were 
out coffins, the fourth was incloſed in a coffin, 
Wh an urn at the head, on the outlide of which 
Ke engraven ſeveral antient characters u. 
| Everingham near Pocklngton, was formerly a ſeat 

" ge Lyeringhams, then of the Pouchers, but for 
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| m Petuaria, Drake. | 
pies of the Chronicle call him Aaſtid and Aifrith, and Matthew of Weſtminſter, p. 257, Aelſrid. 
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many years of the Conſtables, who have a good houſe 
here. In the church-yard is a very old font, or- 
namented with carving in the Saxon ſtyle, which till 
of lata ſtood in the church. | 

Great Driffield is a long ſtraggling market town, 


with a handſome church, on whoſe tower are carved 
ſeveral ſhields : | 


A bend charged with... .. 

Three cranes, | | 

A chevron, with ſomething like a bird in point, 

On a bend cottized three martlets, 

Barry of 6, a bend, Erm. 3 | 
At the baſe of the eaſt window of the north aile a 
feſs and ſtars, and a chevron impaling a lion ram- 
pant. Within are monuments for Richard Spinke, 
probably miniſter here, who died 1634, and 
Spinke, eſq; of the ſame time. | 

In the church of Little Driffeld, about a mile 
from the other, is painted againſt the ſouth wall 
of the chancel, 


Within this chancel 
lies interred the body of 
Alfred, king of 
Northumberland, who 
departed this life 
| Jan. 19, A. | 
D. 705. in the 20th year 

ol his reign, | 
Statutum eſt omnibus 
ſemel mori. 


The Saxon Chronicle ſub anno ſays, © This year 
Eadferth, king of Northumberland, died 19 cal. 
Jan. at Driffield ;” in which Florence of Worceſter 
follows it®. This ptince, after the death of his 
brother Egfrid, king of Bernicia, 685, became ſo- 
vereign of both kingdoms (Bernicia and Deira), and 
reigned 20 years. He had in his father Oſwi's life 


time, being illegitimate, though the eldeſt ſon, re- 


tired in diſguſt, or to avoid the reſentment of the no- 
bility, into Ireland, where he ſpent his time in ſtudy, 
and was called thence tq the throne. His only fault, 
ſays Malmſbury ?, was his perſecution of Wilfrid. 
Nor could he keep the ſame limits to his kingdom as 
his father and brother. The Picts, elated with their 
victory over the latter, which coſt him his life, 
overrun the Engliſh borders from the north, taking 
advantage of the inactivity which a long peace had 
brought upon them. In the ſummer of 1785, the vicar, 
curate, and ſome other gentlemen, dug up the whole 
chancel of this church in expectation of diſcovering the 
royal body, but found only a maſs or quarry of chalk 
like a wall, and under a flat ſtone a little raiſed in the 
north wall three ſculls, one very large, with ſound 
teeth, On this ſtone had been braſs figures of a man 
and children, and an inſcription. Two more plain 
ſtones lie in the chancel. Bur the preſent ſtate of 
the church, and the apparent alterations it has un- 
dergone by ſtopping up arches, and removing ailes, 
make it more than probable that the preſent is not 
the original chancel where Alfred was depoſited, but 
rather merely the nave, and that the fite of the 
chancel, and the ſepulchre of that prince, are now 


paſture ground. 


About this town are ſeveral tumuli a. 


5 6 G. Dugd. 3 476. 
* Derventio. 
a Gent. Mag. XXXVII. 522. 
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« Lelingfeli is a large houſe, and ſtondith within 
« a great mote yn one very ſpatius court, 3 partes of 
« the houſe, ſaving the mean gate that is made of 
« brike, is al of tymbre. The fourth parte is fair, 
« made of ſtone, and ſum brike. I ſaw in a litle 
. ſtudying chamber ther caullid Paradice the ge- 
« nealogie of the Percys. The park thereby is very 
« fair and large, and meately well woodid : ther is a 
« fair tour of brike for a logge yn the park.“ It 
is now ſo entirely deſtroyed that the fite only remains, 
a rich paſture encloſed by the antient mote, It con- 
tained nearly double the number of apartments in 
Wreſil caſtle, but, on a ſurvey taken 1574, it was 
reported as ſo much decayed that the ſurveyors con- 
clude their report. We cannot ſpeke of the par- 
« ticular harmes of the ſaid howſe the waſte is fo 
« qniverſal.” It was probably ſoon after entirely 
taken down; for in an inventory ſent to the ſuc- 
ceeding earl of Northumberland in James I's reign 
the timber, painted glaſs, and carved images in the 
ceilings were removed from hence to Wreñl'. 

Petuaria is in ſome copies Betuaria. Holinſhed 
places Waron here, as if from Faria. So Keuagies 
in Ptolomy . 

At Nun Burnholme the anceſtors of Roger de Merley, 
lord of Morpeth, who flouriſhed in the reign of 
Henry III. were accounted founders of a ſmall Be- 
nedictine nunnery, valued at C. 8. per annum. 

At Warter was a priory of black canons, founded 
by Jeffrey Fitz Pain 1132, valued at C. 143 · per 
annum *, It is now the ſeat of fir Joſeph Pennington, 
bart. to whoſe anceſtor it came by marriage with the 
heirs of Stapylton. 

At South Dalton, north-weſt of Beverley, is the 
ſcat of fir Charles Hotham, bart. 

Beverley was antiemly named Beverlac, from the 
Beavers wherewith Hull river abounded, ſays Le- 
land v, from the life of St. John of Beverley printed 
in Mon. Ang. I. 170, which adds that here was a 
church of St. John the Evangeliſt, which archbiſhop 
John converted into a monaſtery, * Beverle is a very 
« long town, but I could not perceive that ever it was 
« walled, though ther be certen gates of ſtone port- 
4 coleſed for defence. In the town be three paroch 
* chirches, the mynſtre wher St. John, ſomty me biſhop 
« of York lieth, and one chapel. Ther is alſo an 
« howſe of Grey freres*, and another of Blak *, and 
« an howſe as a commandery of St. John's, and five 
cc hoſpitals ©. Ther is a great gut cut from the town to 
« the ripe of Hulle river, wherby preaty veſſels cum 
« thither. To this town long many great and auncient 


* privileges as to 2 ſanctuary. The town hath yn 


« theyr common ſeal the figure of a bever. Bede 
„ cawlleth the place wher Beverle is now Sylva 
% Dejrorum, Anglice Deirewauld *. The collegiate 
„% church of St. John is of a fair uniform making, 
« wherein, beſides the tombes of ſaints, be three 
* tombes moſt notable on the north fide of the 
© choir: in one of them, with a chapel arched over 
% it, is buried Percy, carl of Northumberland, and 
« his ſon father to the laſt earl. In another Eleanor 
« [probably daughter of the earl of Weſtmoreland}, 
« wife to one of the lord Percys, [Henry, ſlain and 
« buried at St. Alban's J, and in another of white 
« alabaſter Idonea, wife to one of the lord Percys. 


” Lel. I. go. Northumberland Houſhold Book. 

» Tan, 683. | * Ib. 654. Butt. I. 381. 
* Tan. 688, Ib. 68g. 

4 Lel. VII 54. * Dugd. I. 281, 
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Under Eleanor's tombiz ouried one of the P 
* a preſte [her ſon George, prebend here J. Ie 
** prebendaries houſes ſtand round about St, Joh, 
church yard. Ther were four hoſpitals in the toy. 
„St. Giles, Trinity, St. Nicholas, and one withou 
* the North Bargate. An houſe alſo of the Trinity 
about the ealt fide of the town longing to the 
* knights of St. John's. The town is large and wel 
* builded of wood: but the faireſt part of it is by 
north, and there the market is kept. There vn 
good cloth making at Beverley, but that is none 
much decayed. The town is not waulled, but ha 
many fair gates of brike g.“ John archbiſhop «f 
York founded about 700 in the choir of the pariſh 
church of Beverley a convent of monks, dedicates 
to John the Baptiſt : in the nave a college of ſeyey 
ſecular canons, and 7 clerks in honor of St. John the 
Evangeliſt, and in a chapel of St. Martin adjoining 
a ſociety of religious virgins. The Danes deſtroyed 
all theſe about 160 years after : but the ſurvivors, 
under the patronage of king Athelſtan, rebuilt the 
Whole. Thomas, archbiſhop of York, in the reign 
of Rufus, conſtituted here a provoſt who had neither 
ſtall in the church, nor vote in the chapter. These 
was a ſucceſhon of 38 till the diſſolution, when the 
whole ſociety, conſiſting of a provoſt, eight preben- 
daries, a chancellor, precentor, ſeven rectors, and nine 
vicars choral, was ſuppreſſed, and Edward VI. 


granted away the prebendal houſes . The minſter 
itſelf became ſo ruinous by length of time as to be 


ſcarce ſafe for uſe. In 1708 John Moyſer, eſq; 
member for the town, procured aſſiſtance by brief 
and ſubſcription. Sir Michael Wharton, who held 
the church lands, gave C. 400. and left 14,000 as f 
perpetual fund for repair, and the north tranſept, 
which overhung four feet from its baſe, was by a 
prodigious timber frame invented by William 
Thornton, joiner, of York, ſcrewed up to its per- 
pendicular under the dire&ion of Mr. Hawkſmote. 
The church is in length 111 yards, in breadth above 
55: the ailes 21, height to the weſt towers 66, 
The ſtyle of the building is beautiful; the choir, 
furniſhed with 40 ſtalls of the richeſt Gothic work, 
ill matched with a heavy modern wainſcot altarpiece 
and Roche abbey ſtone ſcreen, is perhaps the only 
choir in the kingdom unuſed, all ſervice, except the 
communion, being performed in the nave, and the 


organ, erected about 16 years ago, accompanied 


only by ordinary parochial ſingers. The eaſt window 
contains the hiſtory of St. Martin in rondeaux. The 
fridſtol of one ſtone, ſaid to have been brought 
from Dunbar', is fixed in the ſouth wall of the ſouth 
chapel, formerly in the ſouth fide of the choir, 
where is a well of water covered over. Behind the 
altar are the monuments of the Wharton family. 
On the north fide of the high altar, and within the 
choir wall, under a moſt beautiful and elegant free 
ſtone canopy is a grey marble altar tomb for lad. 
Idonea, daughter of Robert lord Clifford. In the 
north chapel is another altar tomb of grey marble for 
Henry Percy, fourth earl of Northumberland, lai 
1488 in an inſurrection at Thirſk, removed from the 
ſouth wall, and its ſtately canopy broken down ſot 
repair. Leland gives this to both this carl and his 00 
Henry, who was alſo buried here *. His wife Maus 


© Ebtuacenſe cenobium. See Pref, ad Gunth Riter\- 
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vas buried near „him, and in 1678 her corpſe was 


0 fund in a ſtone coffia, embalmed and wrapped in 
* doth of gold, with ſlippers embroidered with ſilver 


and gold, a wax lamp and a plated candleſtic, with a 
edle. The pictures of the Percies were in the 
eat window of this chapel. In the north wall of 
the north aile of the choir is the ſhrine of St. Jobn, 


ell compoled of a number of elegant arches on ſlender 
by pillars. In 1664 on opening a grave they found a 
Was wult of ſquare free ſtone, 15 feet long, and two 
we broad at the head, but 13 at feet: within it a ſheet 
bas of lead, four feet long, containing aſhes and fix 
\ of heads, whereof three crumbled to duſt on touching, 
riſh and the remaining three were ſuppoſed cornelian, 


with three great braſs pins, and four large iron nails. 


+ ANNO AB INCARNATIONE DOMINI 
488 COMBVSTA FVIT HAEC ECCLESIA IN 
MENSE SEPTEMBRI IN SEQVENTI NOCTE 


von, 1081 FESTVM SANC TI MATHAEI APOS- 
t the TOLL: ET IN AN. 1197 6 IDVS MARTII 
* FACTA FVIT INQVISITIO RELIQVIARVM 
ikner 


BEATI JOHANNIS IN HOC LOCO ET IN- 
VENTA SVNT HAEC OSSA IN ORIENTALI 
PARTE SEPVLCHRI ET HIC RECONDITA 
F PULVIS CEMENTO MIXTVS IBIDEM 
INVENTVS EST ET RECONDITVS. 


Acroſs this lay a box of lead, about ſeven inches 
long, fix broad, and five high, wherein were ſeveral 


8 pieces of bones mixed with a little duſt, and yielding 
** a ſweet ſmell, as alſo a knife and ſome beads. All 
o held theſe were carefully reinterred in the middle aile of 
3 the nave, where they had been taken up, except a 

ſe ſal which came into the hands of Marmaduke Nelſon. 
= Godwin and others ſay the archbiſhop was buried in 


the church porch, ſo that it is not eaſy to account for 
his removal hither on the firſt diſcovery of his body *. 
They probably mean that he was buried at the lower 
end of the nave near the weſt door. The place of 
his interment is ſhewn by an inſcription on the roof 
der it on labels held by birds. 


Reliquias beati Fobannis 
tarpiece beverlacenſis hic indicat. 


he only A fimilar inſcription on the roof nearer the weſt 


ept ue door points out the place where the font antiently 
and the ood : 
mpauied 
window Qui crederit & baptizatus 
MO fuerit ſalvus erit, 
brought Ide feaſt of his tranſlation, Oct. 25, was obſerved 
he ſouth n account of the victory of Agincourt aſcribed to 
1e- choir, lis merits : 
-hind the By the ſouth door of the ſouth tranſept hangs an 
1 family. tient painting on wood of king Athelſtan preſent- 
A ug o the archbiſhop a charter with theſe words: 
rant ee” \ 
. lady Als fre 
„ Inthe Make I the 
arble fol As hert may thynke 
and, lain Or egh may ſe. 
| from the le the inhaditunts pay no toll or cuſtom in any 
down for "in Or port in England ®. In the nave under a 
ind his ſon witul arch of free-ſtone is a tomb aſcribed to 
ife Maus T maiden fiſters, who gave the town a piece of 
0s nd, into which the frgemen may put each three 
* oe uh cows from Ladyday to Michaelmas. The 
lent font is a large baſon of agate ſtone '® on 
Palters, ee | 
Wav — "GG, 9 G. 
670. n G. i2 G. 
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The outſide of the minſter, particularly the weſt 
front, is in a very rich ſtyle: and on each fide the 
eaſt window are the figures of king Athelſtan and St. 
John, In a north buttreſs is a ſtatue in armour 
bearing the arms of Percy, the only one left of the 
many that decorated this beautiful pile. The church 
is ſerved by a curate appointed by the corporation 
who preaches three ſermons a week, and does all 
the duty for £{.100, a year. Near the minſter on 
the ſouth is a place named Hall garth, where they 
hold a court of record called Provoſt's court, 
wherein may be tried cauſes for any ſum ariſing within 
its extenſive liberties, which comprehended above 100 
towns and hamlets in Holderneſs and other places of 
the Eaſt Riding. It is ſaid alſo to have a power in 
criminal matters, though not now uſed, but here is 
ſtill a gaol. The town is above a mile long, of late 
much improved in its buildings, the principal ſtreet 
ſpacious, well built, and extremely neat, and has 
pleaſant ſprings running through it, and a handſome 
modern market houſe in the centre. Here are two 
other churches in one, St. Mary's, a beautiful 
building, cathedral faſhion, with two large tranſepts 
and a lofty ſquare tower in the centre. The ſteeple 
fell down in ſervice time 1528. The roof of St. 
Catharine's chapel in the ſouth aile has her hiſtory 
painted in compartments, and the chancel roof 40 
Britiſh kings. Here is alſo a freeſchool, with two 
fellowſhips, ſix ſcholarſhips, and three exhibitions 
to St. John's college, Cambridge, and fix almſhouſes, 
the largeſt founded by Mr. Wharton beforemen- 
tioned, who left C. 1000. for that purpoſe. The 
corporation admit none into them bur ſuch as give 
bond to leave their effects to the poor. Here was 
an hoſpital of St. Giles before the Conqueſt !, of 
St. Nicholas before 1286 ®, A preceptory of knights 
hoſpitalars in the reign of Stephen or Henry I.* The 
trade of this town now chiefly conſiſts in tanning. 
The poor ſubſiſted principally by making bone lace, 


which met with ſo much encouragement that children 


were taught it at ſchool '*, but this is at preſent 
diſuſed. The cut called Beverley beck runs from the 
river Hull up to the ſouth-eaſt fide of the town, 
which being cleaned and repaired by act of parlia- 
ment 13 George I. 1726, has proved of conſiderable 
benefit to its trade. There are ſeveral fairs, but one 
in particular, beginning about nine days before Aſ- 
cenſion day, kept in a ſtreet called Londoner ſtreet 
leading to the minſter, at which the country is fur- 
niſhed with London goods by wholeſale. About a 
mile eaſt of the town in a paſture belonging to it is 
a kind of ſpa, whether mineral or not cannot be aſ- 
certained by taſting, but taken inwardly is a great 
drier, and being bathed in is a great antiſcorbutic 
and of uſe in ſcrophulous caſes On an eminence 
about a mile and half north of the town, near the 
road between it and Biſhop's Burton, ſtands the ſtump 
of one of the four croſſes erected by Athelſtan round 
the town as limits to the ſanctuary. It is about five 
feet high, placed on a little eminence, and let into 
a larger ſtone for its baſe. On it is the following 
inſcription. See Pl. IV. fig. 2. F 
John Alcock, biſhop of Worceſter and Ely, and 
founder of Jeſus college, Cambridge, was born at Be- 
verley, and died 1500. | 
% From Beverle to Cotingham three miles, whereof 
« two well woddid, and at two miles end 1 left the 
„ great park of Beverle at the left hand ®.” This 
foreſt was all felled in the civil war. 
9 1 Tap. 637. 
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* Entering into the ſouth part of the great uplan- and thrice mayor); a college founded by Water 
% diſch town of Cotingbam, | ſaw wher Stutevilles Skiclaw“, aud a third founded by Robert Selby 
&« caſtle, dobil diked and motid ſtoode, of the which t. Edward III.“ The White Friars by Beverly 
« nothing now remaynith v.“ Thomas lord Wake gate was of the foundation of the Percys*. A ſtreet 
15 Edward II. began a foundation of Auſtin canons retains their name, as does another that of the Black 
here from Brune in Lincolnſhire, but becauſe a per- friars. The Auſtin friars, at the caſt end of Ti. 
petual title could not be made to this ſite it was re- nity church, founded by Jeffrey de Hotham about 
moved 1324 to Newton or Haltemprice. It was + fu» nl Sat The town hall is hard by, and a tour 
valued at £.100. per annum. The ſeal is engraved * of brick for a priſon. Moſt part of the brik that 
by the Society of Antiquaries. It has this remarkable “ the waullcs and houſes wer buildid with was made 
inſcription : Ce le ſeil labbe e le covent de Coting- * in the ſouth ſide of the town; the place is calliq 
bam que vous Thomas Wake finguour de Lidel aves © the Tylery . At ſuch time as al the trade of ſtok 
founde en an de incarnation millecexx ſecounde al “ fiſch for England cam from Ifleland to Kingſton 
*onour de la werai croyz de nre dame ed ſeynt Pere ed © the ſhipes were baliſſid with great coble ſlone 
ſeynt Poul. * brought out of Ifleland, the which in continuance 

« The paroche of Cotingham is very large. The „ paved the town of Kingſton throout. The town 
* paroch church is auncient and metely large ”.” had firſt by graunt cu/todem, then bailives, then 

« Al the ground about Cotingham up to Meayſe “ maire and bailives, and in king Henty VIth's tyme 
« abbey is low, very fruteful of medow and palture*%. © a maire, a ſherive, and the town to be ſhire ground 
Meaux abbey was founded by William le Gros 1150, „ by itſelf [as it (till continues}. The charter. 
for 50 Ciſtercian monks, and valued at J. 299. * houſe of the Delapoles foundation | valued at 


«© The town of Kingeſton was in the time of Ed- *& 174.60 and an hoſpital of ther foundation by ir 
« ward III. but a mean fiſchar town, and longid as ” without the north wands the hoſpital ſtandith ce 
&« member to Haſill village, a two or three miles ** built and enlarged in the laſt age]. Certain of 
« of up on Humber. The firſt great increafing of b the Delapoles 8 buried in this houſe, molt part 
« the town was by paſling for fiſch into Iſeland, from 8 of which was buildid of brike, as the reſidew of 
« whens they had the whole trade of ſtoke fiſh iuto the buildings of Hull for the moſt parts.“ 
« England and partly other fiſch. In Richard II's Richard II. gave the town its preſent harbour, 
« time the town waxed very rich, and Michael de 33 Henry VIII. a ſpecial act paſſed concerning the 
« ]a Pole, marchaunt, of Hulle, and prentyce as privileges of the town, and 37 of the iame reign it 
« ſome ſay to one Rotenhering of the ſame rown cam was erected into an honor by act of parliament, and 
© into ſo high favor for wit, activite, and riches that 9 William III. enabled by the ſame authority to ere 
de he was made counte of Suffolke, wherupon he got workhouſes and houſes of correction for the employ- 
« of king Richard II. many grauntes and privileges ment of the poor. It is very conſiderable for is 
« to the town, and yn his time it was wonderfully merchandize, being the ſcale of trade to York, Leedes, 
« augmented in building, and was incloſid with Nottingham, Gainſborough, &c. and for its import, 
% Jiches, and the waul begun and in continuance The exchange was built 1623, beautified 1673, over 
« ended and made al of brike as moſt parte of the which is the cuſtom-houſe and wool-houſe, now uſed 
de houſes of the town at that time was. In the walle only for lead: moſt of them have been ſince rebuilt, 
« be 4 principal gates of brike and 25 towers : from In the market-place is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Wil- 
„the mouth of Hulle river upper into the haven liam III. Beverley gate is that whence fir Joby 
« ther is no waulle. Michael de la Pole builded a Hotham refuſed entrance to Charles I. ; but this, as 
* poodly houſe of brick again the weſt end of St. well as all the towers mentioned by Leland, is or 
„Maries church like a palace with goodly orchard will be ſhortly pulled down. Part of the walls te- 
and garden at large encloſed with bricke. He main conſiſting of brick arches like thoſe of York. 
« builded alſo three houſes in the town, whereof Delapole's palace was uſed by Henry VIII. who te- 
every one hath a toure of brike, two of them be paired and beautified it, and ſoon after granted it 
„in the hart of the town (one was the White away. It has been all pulled down; its laſt te- 
«+ Horſe inn, ſince gone] the third is upon Hull ripe mains a brick tower and gate were rebuilt for a 
* in the haven fide. There be two chirches in the meeting houſe. On the eaſt fide of the river wa 
town. Trinite moſt made of brike [now plaiſtered a ſtrong citadel, begun 1681, including a caſtle 
« over}, is the larger and fairer, with tranſepts, and block houſe, with convenient barracks and 
„and fix chapels and very lender pillars, and St. apartments, an engine for making ſalt water freſh, 
„Maries and a free-ſchool | a very old brick build- and well furniſhed with ordnance. A dock Wis 
e ing], erectid by biſhop Alcocke; a fair rowe of begun, but after great expence left unfiniſhed. A 
« logginges for prieſts of the town remain ſtill new cut has been lately made to Hull by Weighton: 
« called Prieſtow*®,” at the caſt or weſt end of Tri- The country round the town is ſo level that it could 
nity church, with an hoſpital founded by John have been eafily flooded for five miles round. There 
Grigg, mayor, rebuilt by the corporation 1724 is now only a ſmall round fort with outworks coming 
for 12 poor widows, another for mariners, valued into the entrance of the harbour, which Was fe- 
at the diſſolution only at J. io, per annum, but paired in the late rebellion, but the works have been 
now relieving near 100 poor mariners and their lately given by government to the dock compan) 
widows * Gent mentions a fourth founded here. The Trinity-houſe raiſed by contribution for 
about 1400 by Simon Grimsby a rich merchant, the relief of ſeamen and their wives, augmented dy 
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tent from the crown, maintains many ſeamen and 
their widows both at Hull and other places, mem- 


th ders of this port. It is governed by 12 elder brethren 
cet and fix aſſiſtants; out of the former are choſen an- 
ck nually two wardens, and out of the younger brethren 


wo ſtewards; they determine matters between 


our houſe is well endowed, and maintains in it 30 poor 


hat women called ſiſters, and has been rebuilt. In the 
ade middle of one of the rooms hangs the effigies of a 
lid Greenlander, in his canoe, with all his dreſs and 


uckle, as taken in 1613, by Andrew Barker; the 
fiſherman refuſed food, and died in three days. 
The Greenland houſe, built by a ſociety of mer- 
chants 1674, bur ſince the failure of their trade uſed 
only as a granary and warehouſe, is now entirely 
zone. Near this is God's-houſe or hoſpital, founded 
by Michael de la Pole s, pulled down with its chapei 
in the civil war to prevent inconveniences when the 
place was beſieged; rebuilt and enlarged, and the 
founder's arms found in the ruins ſet over the door 
with this inſcription : Deo & pauperibus D. Michael 


ſtok 
ſton 
lone 
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own 
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ound 
ter- 
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(re- & le Pole A. D. 1384. The chapel over againſt it re- 
in of built with this inſcription : Hoc ſacellum Deo & pau- 
| part peribus poſuit D. Michael de la Pole, An. D'm 1384, 
ew of quod ingruente bello civili dirutum 1643, tandem auctius 


infauratum fuit 1673, Ricardo Kitſon S. T. B. rectore 
domus Dei ſuper Hull. Near it is a new hoſpital for 
the better reception of the poor belonging to this 
houſe, with this inſcription : Deo & pauperibus po- 
fut D. Michael Delapole. Hæc omnes reparata domus 
perduret in annos. M. Ainſworth rector A. D. 1663. 
Both theſe have been built in one houſe 1780, with 
the ſame inſcription on the portico. This houſe 
has apartments for 42 poor perſons, who are allowed 
3, 6d, per week, though the preſent number is but 
3. The income is near £.600. per ann. There 
8an old hoſpital with this inſcription in front: 


TC | 
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an handſome infirmary has juſt been erected without 
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this, 28 


d, is of the town to the north. | | 
calls re- Without the walls to the weſt ſtands the waterhouſe, 
F York. which at firſt came from Julian well: but it appear- 
who rt- ug by Inq. 3 Henry IV. that a new ſewer from thence 
-anted it o the town through the meadows and paſtures of 
laſt ce- Anlabie would be no detriment to the king or others, 
ilt for a In the end of that reign it was found that part of 
river was tte ſpring deſcending from the priory of Haltem- 
a caſtle pile the Pope's licence muſt be obtained, and it 
acks and W accordingly granted to the town from Rome 
ter freſh, 1412, under the hands and ſeals of three cardinals. 


dock was Afterwards the courſe of that ſpring changing into 
iſhed. A lie grounds of fir John Barrington, the rown came 
Veigbton. van agreement with him. The mayor has two 
at it could Mords, one given by king Richard II. the other by 
d. There deny VIII. but only one is born before him at a 
ks coming Me: alſo a cap of maintenance and an oar of lig- 
h was T6 Wn Vite as a badge of his admiralty juriſdiction 
have been "thin the Umits of the Humber. This town gave 
© company We of earl to Robert Pierpoint of Holme Pierre- 
ibution for Pat, viſcount Newark, created 4 Charles I. unfor- 


Witely ſlain in crofling the Humber 1643, ſucceeded 
by his fon Heary, created marqueſs of Dorcheſter 
85, only for life, who dying 1680, without iſſue 


;mented dy 


maſters and ſeamen, and other ſea matters. The 


ö 
male, was ſucceeded in the caridom by Robert, 
grandſon of his younger brother William Pierpoint, 
of Thoreſby, who dying unmarried 1682, leſt this 
honour to William his brother and heir, and he allo 
dyi ng without iſſue 1690, it deſcended to his brother 
Evelyn, who was further advanced to the honours 
of marquis of Dorcheſter 1706, duke of King. 
ſton 1715, and dying 1725, was ſucceeded by his 


grandſon Evelyn, laſt duke of Kingiton, who died 


1773, and the title became extinct. 

At or near Mitton, juſt out of the north gate, was 
an hoſpital 1407 . Innumerable ſkeletons have been 
found in the ſite occupied by a gardener 1782, in 55 
wooden coffins. 

„ The next trajefus from Kingſton to the ſhore 
* of Humber in Lincolnſhire is about 3 miles to a 
& place called Go/flete. Yer the commoner traject is 
* from Kingſton to Berton upon Humber, and it 1s 
% miles off and is countid by reaſon of the violent 
te caſting of the ſtream as good a paſſage as to Gol- 
46 flete i.“ 

At N. Ferriby on the Humber was a priory of 
Knights Templars, founded by Euſtace lord Veſey, 
afterwards converted into a priory of Auſtin canons, 
valued at C. Go. per ann. * 

Spurn head is derived from Spy hian or Spymgean, 
explorare, as the latin Ocellum, implying that a warch- 
rower was here!, as there was a light houſe built on 
Comny hill here 1677 by Mr. Juſtinian Angel of 
London, by patent from Charles II. and in 1684 
a beacon with a barrel on it for a day mark . Occl- 
lum prom. is Spurn head rather than Flamborough 
head *. | 

*« The countery of Holderneſs is thus included. 
« Firſt by the confines of the ſhore between Brideling- 
„ton and Skipſey. Then by the Earls dyke, made by 


Mitton. 


N. Ferriby. 


Spurn head. 


Holderneſs. 


&* one of the Albemarles earls of Holdernes, 3 or 4 


e miles from Bridlington, and going within a little of 
% Frodingham bridge, the only bridge on Hulle water. 
% From this bridge the river of Hulle kepith in the 
« marche of Holdernes to the very mouth of Hulle 
c haven, and thens the marche of Holdernes to Ra- 
e yenſpur, the very mouth of the Humbre, and thens 
e the ocean ſea to the ſhore betwixt Skipſey and 
„ Bridlington u.“ We have before“ ſeen that an- 
tiently the tract between the Eaſt ſea, the Deirwent, 
and the Humber was called Deira, now the Eaſt 
Riding. Cava Deiria in reſpect of Deira wald, the 
higher part of the ſame tract between the fea and 
the Humber, and from its running out into the ſea 
like a noſe, the inhabitants added the termination 
Neſſe, and called it commonly Hol-d:ir-neſs?. Hol- 
derneſs is a rich flat country, but excellent for pro- 
ducing large cattle and a good breed of horſes, whoſe 


prices are nearly doubled ſince the French became 


ſo fond of the Engliſh kind. It gave title of earl 
to John Ramſey, viſcount Herdington, ſo created 
18 James I. as allo baron of Kingſton upon Thames1, 
who dying without iſſue the title was conferred on 
prince Rupert 1643 *. It was conferred 34 Charles II. 
on Conyers, ſon of ſir Conyers Darcy, who was ſuc- 
ceeded 1688, by his ſon and nameſake, and he 1702 
by his grandſon Robert, and he 1724 by his ſon 
Robert 4th earl, who dying 1778 without iſſue male 
ſurviving the title is extinct. The lordſhip of Hol- 
derneſs belongs to William Conſtable, eſq. heir to 
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the viſcounts Dunbar, and the town of Heddon finds 
him a priſon for perſons taken in the liberty of 
Holderneſs, till they can be ſent to York caſtle. 
The ſame town finds him a hall, wherein he holds 
a court called Wapentake court for trial of actions 
under 40s. * 

« Feddon hath been a fair haven town: it ſtandith 
« mile and more withyn the creke that cometh out 
« of Humbre into it. The ſe crekes parting about 
« the ſaid town, did inſulate it, and ſhippis lay about 
© the town, but now men come to it by 3 bridges, 
« here it is evident to ſe that ſome places wher the 
« ſhippis lay be overgrown with flagges and reades, 
« and the haven is very ſorely decayid. There were 
« 2 paroche chirchis in time of mind, but now there 
« js but one of S. Auguſtine, but that is very faire. 
« And not far from this chirche garth appere tokens 
« of a pile or caſtelle that was ſumtyme there for the 
« geſence of the town. The town hath yet grete 
« privileges, with a mair and bailies, but wher it 
« had yn Edward III's days many good ſhipes 
« and rich merchants now there be but a few botes 
« and no marchants of any eſtimation. Swarving 
« and choking of the haven and fier defacing much 
« of the town hath been the decay of it. Sum 
« ſay that the ſtaple of wool of the north parts 
« was once there. Truth is that when Hull began 
« to flouriſh Heddon decayid, The carl of Al- 
« bemarle and Holderneſs was lord of Heddon : 
c and had a great manor place at Newton, a mile 
« erer Humber *.” In St. Auſtin's church is a 
painting of a king and biſhop as at Beverley, with 
the ſame inſcription, Here was an hoſpital of the 
Holy Sepulchre called alſo Newton, early in the 
reign of John, valued at £.11. per ann.. A new cut 
has been made on the ſouth-eaſt which helps to 
ſcower the haven, but without hope of reſtoring 
In 1656 great part of the 
town was burnt, and fince that time ſeveral houſes 
in the market place, But theſe are fince rebuilt, 


and the town improved : and the ſeveral fairs pro- 
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cured for it have encreaſed the wealth of the in- 
habitants. There is a tradition that it was deſtroyed 
by the Danes, and a cloſe belonging to it is called 
Danesfeeld '*. 

At Burſtall garth was a cell to the Benèdictine 
abbey of St. Martin de Alicio near Albemarle in 
Normandy, afterwards ſold to that of Kirkſtall *. 

© The Albemarles had alſo a caſtelle or great 


_ « manor place at Skip/ey yn Holdernes not far from 


« the ſhore 6 or 7 miles from Burlington*.” 

Skipley caſtle belonged to Drugo lord of Hol- 
derneſs. Near it is a conſiderable camp?. | 

At Nun Keeling Agnes de Archir founded in the 
reign of Stephen, a Benedictine nunnery, valued at 
£+35+ per ann.® 
' Between Heddon and Horſey is Burton Conſtable, 
the ſeat of the antient family of Conſtable, lords 
Dunbar. It was rebuiltin the reign of Henry VIII. 

The late Cuthbert Conſtable, eſq. ſpared no ex- 
pence to procure whatever coald illuſtrate any part 
of the Hiſtory of Yorkſhire, nor is the county leſs 
obliged to his two ſons, William, of this place, and 
Marmaduks Tunſtall of Wycliffe, who ſeem to in- 
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pened another by Humber deſerting ſome land which 


© Brokeſby at the end of Lel. It. IV. 107, Chamberlayne in Phil. Tranſ. 39 
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herit their father's taſte for preſerving its antiquities, 
Here are preſerved all the MS. collections of the 
late Dr. Burton of York, which would be of the 
greateſt uſe in compiling a hiſtory of the county, 

At Sutton in Holderneſs ſeems to have been  «, 
houſe of White friars in the reigu of Edward |, 

At Aldbrough, on the coaſt, is an antient Saxon a; 
inſcription round a ſtone 15 inches in diameter, com. 
memorating the builder of the church, which, 
though ſince rebuilt, retains marks of Saxon archi. 
tecture. It reads thus: Sce Pl. VI. fig. 1. 


Ult het areran cyrice for Hanum and for Gun— 
thard faula. 


i, e. Ulf commanded this church to be erectes 
for the ſouls of Hanum and Gunthard. 


Mr. Brooke ſuppoſes Ulf here mentioned to be 
the ſame who gave his eſtate to the church of York, 
of which before. In this gift was included Aldburgh, 
where he had a caſtle now entirely levelled by iu. 
cloſure, and its well in the high road. The Roman 
road from Prætorium to Gabranticorum ſinus run 
through Aldburgh, whoſe name proves its high an- 
riquity., The deſcendants of IIf's ſecond fon 
William in the 13th century aſſumed the name ef 
Greyſtock for the eſtate of that family in Cumber- 
land, which deſcended to them from John lord 
Greyſtock b. 

At Sterne, or Swinhey, was a Ciſtertian nunnery 
founded by Robert de Verli before the end of the 
the reign of Stephen, valued at C. 82. per annum 
The church here is a very beautiful Gothic chapel 
built by Skirlaw, biſhop of Durham, who was born 
here. In it are ſeveral monuments, 


In the mouth of the Humber is a ſandbank called 
the Sunk iſland, which firſt became known in the 
year 1666, after which it was given by Charles ll, 
to col. Anthony Gilby, deputy governor of Hull. 
It is about nine miles in circuit, and of an oblong 
figure, ſeparated from Holderneſs by a channel near 
two miles broad, and at low water almoſt dry. Since 
the iſland has been embanked and drained it pro- 
duces all ſorts of grain, but eſpecially oats' and 
barley, and alſo wood. There are near 2000 acres 
incloſed with high banks, beſides 6 or 700 of gras 
land not incloſed, on which at low water feed horſes 
and ſheep bred in the iſland : the former of the 
large draught breed: the latter larger than in Hol. 
derneſs : it alſo produces black rabbits : but a decof 
for wild fowl has not anſwered for want of trees. 
There are three houſes on the iſland, and a few in- 
habitants to take care of the banks. The revenue 
to the proprietor amounts to ( 800, per annum *. 
Mrs. Gilby eſtabliſhed at the ſummer aſſizes at York, 
1785, her claim to a very conſiderable number of 
acres added to this iſland on the north fide, where 
the channel between it and Yorkſhire is alwol 
filled up. | 

About the ſame time with this alteration hap 


it formerly overflowed near Bromfleet, and thered) 
augmenting the common of South Cave with near 50? 
acres, near which is a ſmall iſland, which Was © 
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E. Riding. 

o be foon joined to the continent“. 
fumboroug b town is entirely inhabited by fiſher- 

The cliffs that form the head are of a tre- 
neadous height, ſome of them inſulated and covered 
with various fowl, and beneath are ſeveral vaſt 
caver0s and arches, one of them called Robin Lei:h's 
1, to which there is a narrow paſlage from the 
und ſde. In F. lamborough church is rhe monument 
of ir Marmaduke Conſtable one of Edward IV's 
ind Henry VIIs captains. It has a long epitaph 
yerſe and the hgure of a ſkeleton, 

At Hunmanby are ſome thriving plantations. Filey 
brigg iS A ledge of dangerous rocks running far 
joto the ſea. 

Mr. Horſley inclines to place Prætorium at Burgh 
on the weſt fide of the Humber, where the Roman 
<q) croſſed that river. The village ſtands high, 
ind has conſiderable traces of a vallums, Here 
was found a lead plate, ſeven inches by three and 
half, with the word BARXAAuu caſt on it from 
\ mould, and given by Mr. Warburton to profeſſor 
Ward, who reads it Bretonum exarchus db. Mr, 
Dake, correcting the number of miles, fixes 
Pretorium at Ravenſburgh, and Pecuaria at Pock- 
lngon, Driffield, or Beverley. Mr. Baxter deriving 
the Pariſi from paſturage, and reading the town's 
une Pecuaria from Pecus deduces Pocklington 
' from rene a fleece. A Roman pavement was 
found not many years ago in a field near Be- 
Verieys f | 
| 3 ſinus portuoſus is Burlington bay k. 
ſa theſe parts of Holderneſs have been ſeveral towns 
ſwallowed up by the Humber and the fea; par- 
ticularly Fiſmerk, which on the grant of one-tenth 
and one-fifteenth 8 Edward III. pteaded its ſuffering 
by the ſea and river for a deduQtion in the rating, 
nd commiſſioners appointed for that purpoſe cer- 
tified that one-third of the lands was deſtroyed by 
the tides, and the king ifſued out his precept to 
the collectors and aſſeſſors to ſuperſede, &c. and 
they were aſſeſſed according to their moveables at 
{.1. 6s. 84. for the two years. He alſo ſent his 
mandzte to the barons of the exchequer, command- 
ing that neither then nor on ſuch occaſions in future 
they would be rated higher. The like mandate 
was directed to the collectors of wool in the Eaſt 
Riding to make a proportionable abatement for the 
inhabitants of Fiſbmerk, 16 Edward III. among other 


We find Tharletborp, Redewayr, and Penyſthorp, none 
of which are now to be heard of. About 30 Ed- 
vnd III. the tides in the Humber and Hull flowing 
four feet higher than uſual might then deſtroy 
ten. About the ſame time alſo Ravenſere, which 
ſeems the fame with Ravenſpur and Ravenſburg, 
night be damaged and not long aſter totally loſt. 
be people hereabouts talk of two other towns 
Ul and Potterflcet, which are now gone. About 
3 Edward III. the lands and meadows between Sud- 
date feel and Hull were overflowed, when probably 
Menſere was greatly damaged, together with the 
On of Dripoal and the adjoining lands, at which 
Un the men of Ravenſere, it is ſaid, deſigned to 
tle, but were obliged to go to Hull. Likewiſe 
before 30 Edward III. the highway between Anlaby 


Gent. Mag. 1753. 486. 


Gil 


was accordingly done“. 


toms in Holderneſs bordering on the ſea and Humber 


very narrow bank. Whether it were produced by an 


ly G : | | * Horfl, 370. 4 : f 
u 6. | Tan, 125. See much of him in Harpsfield's Eccl, Hiſt. p. Fon | m Tan, 649- 
; « MS, n. Gale. | SIS o Pennant, II. 15. 
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and Hull, with the grounds and paſtures between 
theſe places and Heſſel were all drained : but the 
king, by his leiters patent, ordered that an old 
ditch thereabouts ſhould be new dreſt, and a new 
one made 24 feet broad, atid the road raiſed which 


John de Bridlington, Auſtin canon of Bridlington, Bridlingtons 

or Burlington, wrote in three paris Prophecies of the 
Calamities or Events of England during the -14th 
century, and died about 1200, and was fainted", 
Here was a priory of black canons, founded early 
in the reign of Henry I. valued at C. 347. Their 
ſpacious church, whoſe ſteeple is deſtroyed, is now 
reduced to the nave, the choir and tranſepts being 
entirely gone, and the foundations thereof, as well 
as of the houſe which ſtood on the ſouth fide, daily 
dug up to make lime. The entrance into the ſite is 
by a large gate and poſtern. Mr. William Hultler, 
grandfather to fir William, was a conſidcraLle be- 
nefator to this town, and 16 Charles II. the 
ſecond Richard Boyle, baron Clifford, was created 
earl of Burlington, in which title he was ſucceeded 
1698 by his gran on Charles, and 1704 by his 
great grandſon Richard, who dying 1753 the title is 
extinct. Acts paſſed 8 William III. and 1 George J. 
for the repair of the piers of this harbour “s, 
which is now a good one, and much reſorted to for 
bathing. 

Baxter agrees with Mr. Camden in his derivation of 
Gabrantuicon from goats, as Gabrocentum, Gateſhead; 
but ſays it is in ſome copies of Ptolomy Tag Du 
and not the genitive plural as of a people. Pliny's 
Aegas caput in Iſtria is now called Gafer. See alſo 
Gabroſentum, Gabromagus v. 

Six miles ſouth of Bridlington is Barmſton, in whoſe Barmſton, 
church is an alabaſter monument and figure of fir 
Martin De la ſee, and from the rev. Mr. Dade its 
rector may be expected a good account of Holder- 
neſs, 4 | 

Near this is Burton Agnes, the ſeat of the Boynton Burton 
family. It is an elegant old houſe, bur was never __ 
finifhed in the inſide. It once belonged to the fa- 
mily of Morceaux, then to the De la Sees; from 
whom, by a female, it came to the Griffiths, and 
from them to the Boyntons. The late fir Griffith 
Boynton, baronet, dying 1778, his ſon and nameſake 
is now a minor. | 

Going ſouth from Bridlington we come to the Je Marr, 
Marr, a deep water always freſh, about a mile and a 
half long, and half a mile broad, well ſtored with good 
pike, perch, and eels, and ſeparated from the key by a 


earthquake and flood conſequent thereon is uncertain ; 
but trees are ſaid to have been ſeen floating on it, 
and decayed nuts found on ſhore, and both have 
been found in the cliffs overagainſt Horniey. There 
is alſo, or lately was, a vein of wood looking black 
as if burnt, probably owing to the fea water, which 
preſerves wood better than freſh, and, by its ſaltneſs 
and heat, turns it black. Hornſey on this coaſt has Hornſey, 
a high ſpire, formerly a ſea mark, but now much 
ruined through the inability of the inhabitants to 
repair it. An inſcription in the town ſays it was once 
10 miles from the ſea; though at preſent only 
one. Not many years ago a ſmall ſtreet called 


4 P. 374. k Ib. 314. Ward Ms. n. 
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Nudſtone. 


Lowthorp. 


Newton. 


Vipfite. 
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Hornſey bek adjoined to the ſea, now waſhed away 
except two or three houſes, and about Skipſie be- 
forementioned, a few miles north of Hornſey, they 
have a tradition of a town called Hide being devoured 
by the ſea. Amber is found in large maſſes on this 
coaſt e, 

More inland is Rudſtone, in the church-yard of 
which is a very high pyramidal ſtone 9, which 
probably gave name of the town, Rod in Saxon ſig- 
nifying a cro/s. It is 24 feet high, and ſaid ro be as 
deep in the ground, 5 feet 10 inches broad, and 2 
feet 3 thick. Mr. Pegge ſuppuſes it a monument 
in memory of one Rud, a Dane of note 4, But there 
ſeems no reaſon for ſuch a far- fetched etymology, 


when its name may be explained from the Saxon, 


viz. the Croſs ſtone, or the /tone croſs. | 

In Lowthorp church near Rudſton was a collegiate 
body or large chantry, conſiſting of a rector, ſix 
chaplains, and three clerks, founded by John Ha- 
ſelarton, patron in the beginning of the reign of 
Edward III.“ 

At Newton near the ſea was -an hoſpital founded 
by William Gros earl of Albern before 1199, va- 
lued at C. 21. per ann.“ 

Whether Newbrigienſis, or his tranſeribers, wrote 
Vipfies, for Gipſies, or not, the latter is the name by 
which theſe ſort of ſprings are now called in this 
country. Dr. Wittie, in his Scarborough ſpa, 
writes that they break out in the wolds or downs after 
great rains, and ſpout up to a great height. Dr. 
Caildrey, in his Britannia Baconica, deſcribes ſuch in 
other counties. Sometimes, ſays he, water breaks 
like a ſudden landflood out of high ſtones or rocks in 
the fields near the riſe of the river Kinet in Kent, 
of which the common people have the ſame notion 
as Neubrigenſis relates. But theſe riſe only after 
great and continued rains, and in wet years they 
have a natural and common fignification, ſince cold 
ſprings and wet ſummers hurt the corn, and conſe- 
quently produce ſhort crops, which is not the effe@ of 
dry ſeaſons. In theſe wolds are certain ſubterraneous 
receptacles of water, from or near whoſe bottoms 
iſſue ſmall narrow veins or channels to the ſurface of 
the earth. The water in the receptacle lying much 


» Pennant II. 15. 

Jan. 674. 

»v Tan. 636. Dugd. Monaſt, II. 372. 
Broke ſby at end of Leland's It. VI. p. 107. 
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higher than the place of eruption by its weight forces 
it in the veins upward, and makes it ſpring up to; 
great height, as in the Zirknitzer ſea, where tl. 
happens every year after the autumnal rains. The, 
ſudden or intermitting eruptions of waters are called 
in Kent Nailbournes *. Q. if from the Saxon Neale, 
almoſt, q. d. almoft brooks from their quantity and 
rapidity. 

Flixton hoſpital, in the pariſh of Foſtetone, wy; 5. 
founded in the reign of Athelſtan by one Acchorn 
a knight, for an alderman, and 14 brethren * 
ſiſters, to preſerve travellers from wolves and other 
wild beaſts; and reſtored and confirmed 25 Henry y1, 
by the name of Carmans ſpittle, but gone before 26 
Henry VIII. in whoſe valor it does not appears, 
A farm houſe occupies its ſite * Both wolves and 
wild boars are entirely deſtroyed in Scotland finc- 
Camden's time ?. a 

At Grimſton Garth in Holderneſs was an ancient 6; 
ſeat of the Grimſtons ever ſince the time of William 6 
the Conqueror. It was burnt down about a century 
ago, but the preſent Thomas Grimſton, eſq; of 
Kildwick near Beverley the owner hath begun 
to rebuild the houſe in a very handſome manner. 

Between Kiplingham and Weadley is a high bank ex. 
tending ſouth to Humber *. 

At Witherneſs, or Withzrnſas in Holderneſs, was à i 
priory cell to the abbey of Albemarle in France!. 

Thicket, a ſmall Benedictine nunnery, founded by m 
Roger Fitz Roger in the reigu of Richard I. valued 
at £.20. per ann. d It was for ſeveral generations the 
ſeat of the Robinſons. The laſt captain Robinſon left 
it to his natural daughter, who married Mr, Henry 
Waite. 

After the death of Richard Beauchamp the title 4 
of Albemarle lay vacant till Charles II. 12 a. r. con- ® 
ferred it as a dukedom on General Monk who, 
dying 1669, was ſucceeded by his ſon Chriſtopher, 
But he deceafing without iſſue, William III. beſtowed 
the title of earl of Albemarle on Arnold Jooſt van 
Keppel. He died 1718, and was ſucceeded by his 
only ſon William Anne, and he 1754 by his eldeſt 
ſon George, and he 1772, by his only ſon William 
Charles, now a minor. - 


* Archzol., V. 95—97. r Tan, 691. 
y Sibbald Nun, Scoto-Brit. p. 2. 9. 


* Tan, 682. Ab. 677. 
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% « CARDEBU RG, wher it is not defended by 
« the warth and the ſe, is walled a litle with 
« ſtone, but moſt with ditches and walls of earth, 
uin the town to entre by land are but two gates. 
it ſtandith wholly on a flaty cliff, and ſhewith very 
« fair to the ſe. Ther is but one pariſh church 
« joining almoſt to the caſtle, a great chapel by the 
« Newborough gate, and 3 howſis of friars, blak, 
« and white. At the eaſt end on one point of 
« the boſom of the ſe ſtandith an exceeding goodly 
« large and ſtronge caſtle, on a ſtepe rock, having 
« hut one way by the ſtepe flaty cragge to come to 
«it, And or ever a man can enter aream caſtelli 
« ther be 2 towers, and between eche of them a 
« drawbridge having ſtepe rok on eche fide of them, 
jn the firſt court is the arx, the eldeſt and ſtrongeſt 
« part, and 3 towers in a row, to which joins a wall 
« 23 an arm coming down from the firſt court to the 
« point of the ſe cliffe, containing in it 6 tours, wher- 
« of the 2d is ſquare and full of lodging, and called 
* the Queen's tower or lodging. At the ſouth-eaſt 
« point of the town by the ſhore is a bulwark, now 
„ein tuin, by the ſe rage, made by Richard III, that 
hay a while at Scardeburg caſtle, and beſide began 
to wall a piece of the town quadrato ſuxo. I hard 
« that Henry I. gave great privilege to the town of 
« Scardeburge. The peer is now ſore decayid *.” 
The town is large, built in form of a creſcent on 
the ſides of a ſteep hill: at one end is the caſtle, 
vith barracks in the yard, and under it to the ſouth 
alzrge ſtone pier, and another now building, The 
calle was demoliſhed in the civil war. Here was a cell 
of Ciſtertians before the reign of John, given on the 
uppreſſion of alien priories to Bridlington? ; a 
houſe of Franciſcans, or Grey friars, about 1240 ©, 
mother of Black friars before 13 Edward I.“ and 
mother of Carmelites, aſcribed to Edward II. and 
Wo hotpitalsf, The eaſt end of the church is 
wined. The town drives a good trade in fiſh, with 
Wach they ſupply York though 3o miles diſtant. 
belides herring they take ling, cod, haddock, hake, 
ubiting, mackarel, &c. Here are above 300 ſhips 
out for freight. The number of inhabitants is 
0%õ% The top of the rock contains now as in 
leland's time 18 or 20 acres of meadow. This 
"31 gave title of carl 2 William and Mary 1690, to 
ard viſcount Lumley, who dying 1721, was 
ab by his 2d ſon Richard, he 1739 by his 
"Mer Thomas, be 1752 by his ſon Richard, who 
* 1782 was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon George 
* us, eighth and preſent earl. This and Hull 
, - the only ſtate poſts on this coaſt ſhort 
„ „auth, the pier is maintained by a duty 
coals from Newcaſtle and Sunderland, and 
* Mariners hoſpital for ſeamen's widows by a 


1 [þ 68 bl 1 * : | * Tau. 681. 
Manie, | . 1 Ib. 692. | 
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rate on veſſels and deductions out of ſeamens 
wages”, 


The ſpa is about a quarter of a mile ſouth from 


the town at foot of an exceeding high cliff, It 
riſes out of the earth like a boiling pot near the 
level of the ſpring tides, which often overflow it. 
In an hour's time it throws out above 24 gallons, 
for the ſtones through which it flows contain 
above twelve, and being emptied every morning 
it will be full in half an hour. The waters are 
impregnated with a purgative ſalt, a ſmall quan- 
tity of common ſalt, and ſteel, and are very tranſ- 
parent, inclining to a ſky colour, have a pleaſant 
acid taſte and inky ſmell. There are two wells, 
the furtheſt from the town moſt purgative and 
more bitter, che other more chalybeat, briſk, and 
pungent, Dec. 29, 1737, the ends of ſeveral in- 
cloſures behind the cliff on the back of the Spa ſunk 
down, making a valley of a vaſt length and breadth, 
the weight of which ſhook and opened the hill be- 
hind the houſe, and forced up the ſands 100 yards 
in length on each ſide the ſpace, and 27 broad, to the 
height of 6 and even 10 yards. The pier intire as it 
was moved fideways and rofe up about five yards, 
and the houſes fell and took fire. The flag houſe 
and rails about the mouth of the well were forced 


up 10 yards, and the ſpa loſt for a time, but ſoon 


after recovered as good as before, but Dicky's ſtaith 
and furniture were all loſt. The tide was out at the 
time this happened 5. 
Our author's account of the herrings is very erro- 
neous. Ir is evident they ſpawn on the Britiſh and Iriſh 
coaſts, and do not ſwarm only about Norway, but 
viſit Ireland in vaſt ſhoals in July and Auguſt, often 
earlier, and never ſtay away ſo long as till after Chriſt- 
mas. A record t. Edward III. 1368, mentions a 
duty on them in Ireland, which proves they had a 
method of pickling and preſerving them go years 
ſoomer than is generally thought. They are taken on 
the Iriſh coaſt full of roe and milt, and immediately 
after they have ſpawned, and alſo multitudes of young 
herrings. The herring is a fiſh of paſſage, which 
ſpawns in one place and fattens in another: it fat» 
tens and impregnates in the north ſeas, and comes 
ſouthward to ſpawn. They appear firſt on the coaſts 
of Great Britain and Ireland or the iſlands about the 
beginning of June, for the purpoſe of ſpawning : 
thence proceed from the north of Scotland ſouthward 


along the eaſt and weft coaſts of Great Britain or by 


the Orknies and weſtern iftes, and fo along the whole 
They are found from the higheſt 
known north latitudes to the northern coaſts of 
France. Their great winter rendezvous is within 
the arctie circle, whence they iſſue in the ſpring to 
ſpawn and feed, and appear off the Shetland iſles in 


| © Ib. 684. 
Ib. 675. | 
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the very appearance of the ocean. 


N 
April and May, followed in June by the grand ſhoal 
divided into diſtin& columns of four or five miles in 
length, and three or four miles in breadth, altering 
At Shetland they 
divide and file off to the eaſt and weſt ſhores of Great 
Britain to Yarmouth, the antient market of herrings, 
and thence paſling through the Britiſh channel diſ- 
appear. The weſtern divition paſs by the Hebrides to 
the north of Ircland, when they divide again, one 
part taking to the weſtern fide is ſoon Joſt in the 
Atiantic ocean, the other. paſſes into the Iriſh ſea, 
and ſupplies the inhabitants of moſt of the coaſts 
that border on it. The young herrings are called in 
Yorkſhire the herring file, The Swedes and Dancs call 
the old herring Sell, but the people of Sleſwick, 
whence the Anglo Saxons came, call the fry Sylen. 
Some of the old herrings continue on our coaſts the 
whole year. The Scarborough fiſhermen never put 
down their nets but they catch a few, but the 
numbers that remain are not worth mentioning in 
compariſon of thoſe that return'. 

« Ar Aiton | ſaw a manor place ſometime longing 
&« to a knight called Aiton, now to the beſt of the 
« Yevers, At this manor place is a tower or pile k.“ 
The ruins of the caſtle are ſtill to be ſeen. | 

Not far from Aton is Semer, once a caſtle of the 
Percies. ; 

At Harwood dale near Scarborough fir Thomas 
Poſthumus Hobby lord of the manor, and Margaret 
his wife, built a handſome chapel, and endowed it 
with the great and fmall tythes“. 

On the moor adjoining to Robin Hood's bay, are 
two little hills a quarter of a mile aſunder called 


his Butts. His well is on the road between Don- 


caſter and Wakefield, and his tomb ſhewn in the 
park at Kirklees nunnery in the Welt Riding ?, 

« A fiſchar tounlet of 20 boats called Robin 
« Huddes bay, a dok or boſom of a mile in length!” 

Horſley places Dunivm at the mouth of Tees 
without taking notice of Dun/ley, from which a Ro- 
man road runs for many miles over the moors and 
moraſles to York, now called Wade's cauſeway, which 
it is extraordinary ſhould eſcape Mr. Camden when 
he viſited Wade's grave. Mr. Drake traced it 12 foot 
broad and 3 high with a defaced milliary on it and 
paved with flints. He ſuppoſes theſe ſtones to be 


like the Devil's arrows at Borough bridge ®. 


„ Whiteby wher is an havenet holp with a peere 
& and a great fiſchar toune “.“ 

In the Saxon Bede“ it is written Stpeonephalh, 
which Junius in his Gothic gloſſary v. Alh, derives 
from the Saxon Pealh in Cædmon a, which like our 
northern word hall ſignifies any eminent building; 


hence Woden's Valbol or Yalhaul, ſo frequently in the 


Edda and other Cimbrian writers, and Crantzius 
gives Up/al the ſame derivation *. But our learned 
Saxon lexicographer admits no authority in the tranſ- 
lation of this name after Bede. The omiſſion of 
the acts of this ſynod in Alfred's tranſlation of Bede 
and the Saxon chronicle has induced ſome writers to 
reject it, and Baronius and Binius refuſe it the name 
of a ſynod. But Spelman has given it a place in his 
Councils4 by the name of Synodus Pharenſis, The 
limits of Whitby Strand are the ſame now as 700 
years ago. Several of the boundaries are formed by 


i Pennant's Zoology, III. 294—298. k Lel. I. 70. * G. G. | Lel. I. 57. 
Prake, 35. 36. * Lel. I. 57. 2 TV; at * G. Grofe. 
Luxe in v. | P. 145. r Charlton's Hiſt. of Whitby, p. 64, 65. "In 
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. 
lowes or tumuli, in which are found remains of bodig 
and thoir ornaments, probably Britiſh*, Hj1qy, 
well is a large ſpring riüng about 100 yards ſouth. 
eaſt of Swarthone croſs and forming Hilda's beck. 
The village of Thordi/a, now Eaſt row, had its name 
from a temple of Thor, 

In this abbey flouriſhed the famous Saxon poet 
Cædmon, who took the religious habit in the cloſe gf 
bis life, and dying A. D. 670, was here buried, 116, 
are large remains of a beautiful church in the Sag 
ſtyle. It was 252 feet long, the nave 30 feet 
broad, and the ſide ailes each 13 feet, the tower 
104 feet broad, the walls 60%, In it are ſome 
monuments of abbots, &c. A number of others 
with figures or croſſes removed into the church. 
yard were deſtroyed about 1736. The abbey 
was valued at . 437. per ann. Its fite and eſtate, 
a tract of 75 miles in length and ſeven miles broad, 
were purchaſed of Philip and Mary by ſir Richard 
Cholmeley, knut. He married to his firſt wife 
Margaret daughter of lord Conyers, by whom be 
had three ſons and three daughters, and to hi; 
ſecond lady Catherine Clifford, widow of lord 
Scrope, and one of the greateſt beauties of the ape, 
He died 1578 and was buried in Thornton church, 
and ſhe 1598 in Whitby chancel. Sir Francis elde 
ſon of fir Richard rebuilt the abbot's houſe of timber 
for his own reſidence, and dying 1579 without iſſue 
the eſtate devolved to his youngeſt brother Henry, 
who died 1631. He was ſucceeded by his fon Hugh, 
who rebuilt part of the manſon-houſe at Whitby, 
and gallantly defended Pontetract caſtle above a yet 
againſt the parliament forces: for which he was ſent 
into exile, and his houſe here was converted into 4 
garriſon. Having made his peace and returned 9 
Whitby he became an eſpecial benefactor to it, nd 
firſt rendered it a maritime town. He died 165, 
and his ſon fir William obtained of Charles II. a full 
confirmation of all the privileges that had been 
granted to the abbots. He was governor of Tangiet 
many years, and built the mole there and the north 
wing of his own houſe, and died 1688, leaving 
an only daughter married to her coufin Nathaniel 
Cholmeley of London, by whom ſhe had a ſon Hugh, 
ſurveyor-general of the crown lands, who died 1755 
and whoſe ſon Nathaniel is preſent poſſeſſor of 
this eſtate, but not of the title which expired 
1688 *. 

The church of St. Mary belongs to the archbiſtop 
of York, who pays a curate C. 50. per ann.] In 110 
two piers were erected. by act of parliament, and 
batteries erected on thema. In 1734 there were 130 
veſſels of 80 tons burden belonging to this port, and 
dry docks were made in the eaſt fide of the re 
Eſke *, and very good ſhips continue to be built here 
The ſtaple trade is alum?. Two hoſpitals are men 
tioned here in records“. 

Sir Thomas Chaloner brought the method of mak: 
ing alum from Italy, and carried on ſo advantage 
a trade that the Darcy family ſet up another alom 
work at Giſburgh about 1600, and another VP 
erected near Sand's-end about three miles #9 
Whitby: and the produce of theſe works w 
ſhortly after carried in veſſels of this place 0 „ 
don 4. The Cholmley family augmented the Wers 
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ad trade“, but they were given up 1508 ,, and lay 
deglected till 17538. 

When the Danes under Inguar and Hubba landed 
4. D. 867, in Dunſby bay, two miles caſt of this 
place and encamped on an eminence till called from 
heir ſtandard Ravenſhill, they deſtroyed this mo- 
naſtery, and Titus the abbor fled with the remains of 
the foundreſs to Glaſtenbury. The Conqueror 
granted the ſite to Hugh de Abrincis eurl of Cheſter, 
and he to William de Percy. The latter refounded it 
far Benedictine monks under his brother Serlo the 
kt prior, and in the reign of Henry I. it was made 

b, 0 
1 HI or ſnake ſtones are found in the 
eat between high and low water - mark. This ſcair 
or rock is formed by a ſtratum of alum mine nearly 
an a level with the ſurface of the ocean. The 
ſnakes are of two ſorts, round-bodied, fluted or in- 
lated, or flat-bodied, ridged on the backs and pitted 


an the ſides. The former are. moſt numerous and 


beautiful, the latter largeſt : the ſpiral convolutions 
ire from one to fix or ſeven inches diameter. The 


tivalres, trochirz, and petrefied wood are alſo found 


in great numbers. The wood before it acquires 
hardneſs by drying will burn freely with a bright 
fame. Dr. Woodward dug up a petrefied human 
um. In the year 1743 a complete human ſkeleton 
was found ; in 1758 that of acrocodile*, in 1962 that 
of an hoſe, and about the fame time a live toad. 
About the year 1750 a complete oſſiſication of part 
of a human ſkeleton, conſiſting of three ribs with the 
ef between and within them, was taken up by a 
gentleman barhing in the ſea on the north ſide of 
the eaſt pier, and preſented to Dr. Dealtry of 
York k. 

The alum ſtone forms a great mountain, from 
which the alum is extracted by burning the ſtone fix, 
ten, or fourteen months according to the (ize of the 
heaps into which it is thrown. It is then throws 
mo pits and ſteeped in water to extract all the ſaline 
matter, then run into other pits, where the vitriolic 
falts are precipitated by a ſolution of ſa/ ſade, pre- 
pared from kelp or the volatile alkali of ſtale 
ine, The ſuperfluous water being evaporated by 
boiling in large furnaces, the liquor is ſet to cool, 
nd laſtly, poured into large caſks to cryſtallize. Sir. 
Paul Pinder rented the Giſborough pits of the crowny 
U the annual rent of 12,500. paying the earl of 
Nulgrave the further ſum of 1640. fir William 
lennyman Goo. employed 800 workmen, and ſold 
W alum at 26. per tun. But this monopoly was 
lelroyed at the death of Charles I. and the right 
teſlored to the proprietors?. a 

When all the ſeveral alum works eſtabliſhed in 
fs neighbourhood were worked near 6009 tons of 

um were made annually, which was found to be 
unoſt double the quantity that was uſed, At 
Felent not more than 3000 tons are made annually, 
Wh coſt the proprietors about C. 14. a ton, and 
Wot be ſold with a living profit for leſs than 16 
T 17{. a ton. The proceſs for making alum may 

ren in the Philoſophicar TranſaQtions, N* 842. 


M052, and in Mr, Ray's collection of Engliſh words, 


201%, Four or five hundred tons of alum is ſent 
ſarly tg foreign markets, the remainder coaſtways to 


f Ib. 32 


darlon, a 1 
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London. The other exports are coals from Sunderland 
and Newcaſtle, canvas made at Whitby, Yorkſhire 
butter, tallow, hams, bacon, and fiſh, The imports 
are coals, lime, glaſs and bottles from the coaſt be- 


ſides various articles from the continent and fiſh from 
Greenland ®, 


8r 
1 


On Hackneſt on Whitby Strand was a cell of this Hackneſs, 


houſe, the monks of which had made it a retreat 


againſt pirates". It is now the ſeat of fir Poſthumus 
Hoby. 


Eſtedale chapel, dedicated to St. Edmund, fituate Edale. 


in a deep dell about 80 yards ſouth of the river ER 
is 35 feet long by 17 and remarkably plain. It 
ſucceeded an hermitage, and is firſt mentioned in the 
Whitby chronicle A. D. 1224. The idle ſtory of 
the penance or tenure of keeping up the harbour 
fences by way of commutation for the murder of an 
hermit is nothing more than that impoſed on the 
holders of lands under Whitby abbey called Horn- 
garth, which is ſtill kept up by one only of the many 
tenants annually on Holy Thurſday on the original 
ſpot®. A new chapel was erected and endowed 
1762 by Robert Bower, eſq. The old one being ru- 


inous was ordered by archbiſhop Drummond to be 
ſhut up?. | 


Eſkdale, Grandmont, or Groſmont, was a cell to the Oroſmom, | 
abbey of Grandmont in Normandy, made denizon and Ble. 


valued at C. 12. per ann. 1 


Handal abbey or priory near Whitby in Cleve- Handal, 


land, was founded by William de Percy, and the ad- 
vowſon was given to Richard Malebyſſe in the time 
of king John. After the Reformation the ſite was 
granted to Ambroſe Beckwith (a deſcendant from 
rhe faid Richard Malebyſſe), 35th of Henry VIII. and 
in his family it continued till about 24 years ago, 
when Roger Beckwith, eſq. (the laſt male deſcendant 


from Ambroſe), ſold the abbey and eſtate to Mr. 


Sanderſon *. 


* Mongrave caſtle ſtondith on a 
© ons eche fide of it is a hille far higher than that 
© whereon the caſtell ſtondith. The north hill on 
the top of it harh certain ſtones communely callid 
« Waddes grave, whom the people there fay to have 
been a giant and owner of Mongrave*.” Mul- 
grave gave title to Edmund lord Sheffield of Butter- 
wick lord preſident of the North and created carl of 
this place 1 Charles I. He was ſucceeded by Ed - 
mund ſon of his zd ſon John, and he by bis ſon 
John who was further honoured with the titles of 
marquis of Normatiby and duke of Buckingham and 
Normanby, and died 1720, when the title deſcended 
to Edmund his only ſon, who, dying a minor un- 
married 1735, the title became extint*,. It was 
revived 1767 in the perſon of Conſtantine Phipps, a 
captain in the royal nayy, Whoſe mother was only 
daughter of James carl of Angleſey, and married 


to her 2d huſband William Sheffield duke of Buck» 
ingham. 


| Kelp, which is uſed in making alum, is made all *g. 


along this ſhore by burning the ſea wrack or weed 
in heaps when dry, ſtirring it with an iron rake till 
it condenſes and cakes together, for if not ſtirred it 
would burn to aſhes ”. 


z 


craggy bill, and — 


The ſoil of Cleveland is exceeding clayey, whence Cleveland, 


the proverb 


8 v Ib. 339 „ 
i See Phil, Tranſ. L. p. 11. art. 92. 1 688. 786. Gent. Mag. 1760. p. 458. 
, 


Charlton, 360, 361. 
Ib. 340. 3 Ib. 679. | 
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Cleveland in the clay, 
Bring in two ſoles and carry one away. 
This tra& gave title of earl to Thomas lord Went- 


worth 1 Charles I. who died without male iſſue. 
22 Chatles II. the title of ducheſs of Cleveland, was 


| conferred on Barbara Villiers daughter of William 


lord Villiers, grandſon and miſtreſs to that monarch, 


Whoſe fon William ſucceeded her, and was ſucceeded 


1730 by his ſon William, who dying 1774, the title 
is now extindt. 
The records of the Fairfax family make Gonſtantia 


daughter of Peter the 7th and ſiſter and coheir of 


Giſburgh. 


Nildale. 


Peter the $th and laſt baron Mauley of Mulgrave, to 
have been firſt married to William Fairfax, eſq. by 
whom ſhe had Thomas, anceſtor to the family of that 
name, and after his death to fir John Bigod . But 
Dugdale, I. 736, ſays ſhe had no iſſue by Fairfax. 
The fortune of the Mauley family was made by king 
Jobn, who employed Peter to make away with prince 
Arthur, and rewarded him with the heireſs of the 
barony of Mulgrave*. - | 

The Bruces were earls of Carrick till 1371*, of 
Ayleſbury till 1747, and the title of earl of Elgin 
and Kincarden In Scotland, is ſtill held by Thomas 
Bruce roth earl”. a | 

Near the mouth. of the Tees is Kirk Letham, where 
fir Robert Turner, lord mayor of London 1669, was 
born, and built and endowed a handſome hoſpital 
for 40 poor aged perſons and children with a chap- 
lain, maſter and miſtreſs, to which at his death he 


bequeathed J. S000. for founding a freeſchool with | 


falaries of C. ioo per annum to the maſter and J. 50 
to the uſher *. 3 3 

' Lazenby, near Kirk Letham, had an hoſpital or 
college 18 Edward I. valued at £49. per ann,* 
At Tarum on the ſouth fide of the Teeſe, was an 
aritient hoſpital, founded by ſome of the family ef 
Brus before 1185, afterwards granted by Alan de. 
Wilton to the canons of Helagh park. It continued 
to the time of Henry V. and was valued at C. 5. 


per ann. Here was alſo an houſe of black friars, 


ſaid to have been founded by Peter de Brus II. who 
died 1271 * Ig | 
The river Tees paſſes by Cleaſby, the birth place 

of Dr. Robinſon, many years envoy to the court of 
Sweden, and afterwards biſhop of London, who re- 
built and endowed a chapel and parſonage houſe 
here % | 5 

© Henry VIII. created fir William Eure baron Eure, 
which title expired 1698 in lord Ralph“. 

Harſſey caſtle belongs to the Lawſons **, _ 

© Giſburgh abbey was founded by Robert Brus 1129 


for Auſtin canons, valued at £.628,* Here are con- 


ſiderable and beautiful remains of the eaſt window 
of the church, and an old gate and ſome monuments 
therein are engraved in Dugdale's Monaſticon b. Biſhop 
Gibſon ſays the inhabitants. have the character of 
being civil and net. 


At Fildale, ſouth of Giſburgh, long an eſtate and 


ſeat of the Percies, the friars of the Holy Croſs en- 
deavoured to ſettle in the park of ſir Arnald de 
Percy, but were interdicted by archbiſhop Grenfield 


* G, . Dugd. I. 7 ex Kni hton. 
ui G. ; 42 G. * Tan. 650 
© Tan, 689. 


689 4 Burt; 387. Tan. 656. 
t In this chapel is the monument of fir William Bruce the 
s Lel. I. 70, 71. | | * 


© * 


and in another corner to the very browes of Blak- 


The Bruces had once great property about Picket- 


founder in the 1 3th ceatury. 


till it could be made appear that this ſort of mend; 
cants were allowed of by the pope ©. 
Scarth, half a mile ſouth-weſt from Wherlton, vn. 
a cell ro Giſburgh, and ftiil ſhews a ſtone cg, 
and ſome earth banks, thrown up when the funds. 
tion ſtones were removed 17461, There were 3 
Giſdurgh two alum works, one belonging to the Dar. 
ceys, the other to the Chaloners, but both have 
been laid aſide ſome years. Whitby lying more cog. 
yeniently and having mines of its own at hand may 
have drawn away their trade“. | 
Ar Baſedale in Stokeley pariſh, Hoton and Nu 3. 
Thorpe was ſucceſſively a ſmall Ciſtertian nunnery, 
valued at C. 20. per ann. © I ; 
Danby gave title of earl 1625 to Henry lord Days 1 
vers of Dantſey, but he died without iſſue 1643, k 
was revived 1674 in Thomas Oſborne, an able avec. 
man, who was before created baron. Kiveton and 
viſcount Latimer; afterwards viſcount Dumblane, in 
1689 marqueſs of Caermarthen, and in 1694 duke 
of Leedes; he died 1712, and was ſucceeded by his 
younger ſon Peregrine, he 1729 by his youngeſt fon 
and nameſake, and he 1731 by his only fon Tho. 
mas 4th and preſent duke. . 
„The town of Pykering is large, but not well com. ke 
pact together. The greateſt part of it with the 
* paroch church and caſtle is on the ſouth-eaſt part of 
the broke running through the town, and ſtandith 
« on a great flaty hille. The other part of the tom 
« is not fo bigge as this. In the cburch I ſaw 2 08 
&« 3 tombs of the Bruſes, one with his wife in a 
& chapel on the ſouth fide of the choir, and he had 
« a garland about bis helmet: another in a chapel 
under an arch on the north fide of the body of the 
e choir, and there is a Tantuarie bearing his name\, 
«© The caſtle ſtandeth on the brow of .a hill in an 
end of the town, not far from the pariſh church, 
« The caſtle hath of a good continuance with the 
ce town and lordſhip longid to the Lancaſter blood, 
* Richard III. lay ſome time at this and ſome time at 
&« Scardeburgh caſtle. In the other part of the torn 
«* paſſing over a brook by a ſtone bridge of 5 arches, 
&« I ſaw two things to be noted, the ruins of a manor 
& place called Bruſes hall, and the manor place ct 
te the Laſcelles at Keldhed [ all gone J. The park by 
e the caſtle is more than ſeven [three] miles, but i 
« js not well wooded. | The liberties of Pickering and 
4 limites toucheth to the very. bridg of Philaw by 
the ſhores fide 6 miles from Scardeburgh toward 
« Bridlington, thens again by the ſhore to Scarde- 
« burg caſtle, and ſo upwards towards Whitby» 
„Toward the Wald it goith to Normanby bridge, 


more: ſo that I reckon it ſumway as good as 5 
« miles in length: and though in ſome part * 
« paſſeth near Darwent by Acton, yet in 8nather 
“e place towards Malton, Darwent excludes 4 


ing, and had a ſeat there, which by marriage came 
to the Marſhalls. Pickering caſtle was forfeited 
by Thomas, ſon of Edmund earl of Lancaſter, and 
after the reverſion of his attainder remained with by 
crown. It belongs to John Hill of Thornton, &% 


© Dougl. 13 „Ib. 237. 239. 
Ib. 686. © 1 Us 
Burt. 340 o See Groſe. 


13 G. 8 Tan. 669. 
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N. Riding. 
Here was an hoſpital of St. Nicholas, now gone, 
but the chapel cloſe: remains. | 

On the moors 'near Pickering Mr. Drake found 
a Roman camp or rather four together, to which 
Wade's cauſeway leads; two contain each above fix 
acres; the 3d above ſeven, and the 4th above five: 
{undations of buildings as of barracks within and 
the entrances defended by half moons, and the ditches 
in ſome places above three yards perpendicular, 
Many tumuli of different fizes are ſcartered abour, 
and urus found in them, and Cropton caſtle a large 
ſquare artificial mount within a quarter of a mile 
from it“. W - 
* « Theſe houſes of religion were in Pikering Lith 
« on Darwent. Wikeham, a priory of nuns, and 


« alſo of nuns*.” The former was of the Cifter- 


| gan order, founded by Pain Fitz Oſborn or de Wick- 
\ ham about 1153, valued at £.25. per ann.! was 
k the feat of a family of Hutchinſon, now of the 
; Langleys. There are littte or no remains of the 
9 priory. The latter at Little Marei or de Parva 


Mariſco near Teadingham, of the Benedictine order, 
valued at C. 21. K 

Rieval or Rievaul in Rydale was the firſt Ciſ- 
tertian abbey in Yorkſhire, and founded by Walter 
Eſpec 1131, valued at C. 278. per annum". The 
fite belongs now to Charles Slingſby Duncombe, eſq. 
who has made one of the fineſt terraces in England 
on the brink of the hill overlooking the ruins which 
are very confiderable ®. ** Rie coming out of Blak- 
% moor paſſerh by Rivers abbey t.“ OT 

Not far from hence is Helmſſey caſtle, once the 
ſeat of the lords Roſs, called lord Roſs of Hamlake. 
This came by marriage to the Maners, and is now 
the property of the duke of Rutland. let 
Duncombe park, the feat of Thomas Duncombe, 
eſq. is a modern houſe. : | 1 


Lu x At Oſmotherley, near North Allerton, was a colle- Apen, à Benedictine nunnery, founded by Peter 
ne 1 giate church, or a rectory, divided into three portions. de Hoton about 1150, valued at . 20. per an. 
—_ Near it Thomas Holland, duke of Surrey, earl of dm . magety 7s Gn * ＋ *. of 
ches Kent, and lord Wake, founded a Carthuſian priory the family o * 7 red, 5 n * . 1 » els 
— 20 Richard IT. but dying ſhortly after in arms againſt the preſent Owner”: ny 2 IT 1 | 
ce of Henry IV. the work ſtopt till Henry VI. confirmed ne a r ACRE r 
k by his grants 1440. It was valued at L. 323. per . * * y Robert Stutevile, valued at 
but it annum 1, © OT F ee 
g and Tbe town of Malton bath a good marker, and * — — eee OOO W * | 
W by "two chapels as members to the pariſh church of m_ ? ** 3 = p l 8 Willi | 
wards * Malton yer ſtanding, wher the late priory in old 8 2 — _ ah _ _ EE — b "ay 
carde- „Malton was. The caſtel of Malton hath been b _— art. 1 6 a = ent * ae 
hitbj⸗ ' urge, as it apperithe by the ruin. Theſe men 8 8 — — — 2 of : DID. Ie — 
ridges * hare the lordſhip of Malton in participation.” The Ke - n 
B. ed Clifford, Yevers, and one of the Coniers, FINE! h, been n n e ir 
as 20 * Bur Yevers has beſide the hole lordſhip of Old Cem“ 4 ue d "yl N N ; 
hart it * Malton, Lord William Veſcy and diverſe' of the yard, 2 10 2 2 * 1 * 
znolber „Vevers were buried at Malton. The old inhe. Againſt the north wall within — =o 
8 itt.“ u itance of the Vevers is Wotton caſtle, ir the Urſula, widow of 1 . lomberg, _— 
Picket- f bimoprie. Lord Veſey left a daughter married to E K "A r er of — 2 CEE 
e came Aton, and the daughter of Aiton, was married to Perg, £19; of this Place. She died 17 0 ne" er 
orfeited "the lord Bromfield, and his three daughters to ſon 1774. The eſtate ſtill belongs to this fa ly. 
er, 1 © Clifford, Yevers, and Coniers, ' of Sokburne“.“ ] Newburgh abbey was founded by Roger Mowbray 
fich tHe The old church at Malton has one ſermon every 1145 for Black en valued ar C. 367.” William 
on, ei. Sunday, the other, or chapel, only once in three Pecyt or of 1 wes 2 . 125 MED 
weeks. Here is alſoa preſbyterian meeting houſe. the ee ot 79 wy — * 8 
\ Tun, bo. i Drake, 5. * « Lel. 1, 5. „4 1 of Tan666, = . ee. 
\ Tan, 50 Burt. I. 48. m_ 4-6 . - ' | 7 Ward in Phil, Tranſ. XLIX. 69. 
. Tan. 662." Lel. I. 64. 3 » Tan, 6656. Tan. 6794 
lb. 66g. Ib, 674. enn e Ib, 658. 
Pere | 
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„ Trallingham, two miles lower on Darwent, a priory 


IR E. 


Malton ſtands in the fruitfal vale of Rydale. In 
New Malton is the mount of the old caſtle. A 
Roman inſcription was dug up 1753 in the Pye 'pits 
overagainſt the lodge at Malton. The lodge be- 
longed to the late marquis of Rockingham. Mr. Percy 
Carr, maſon, found the inſcription, and Mr. Horn- 
caſtle, apothecary at Malron, got it for Dr. Swinny. 


D. M. 
AVR. MA 
CRINVS EX 
_ EQ SING AVG. 


The equites fingulares are here firſt mentioned in 
Britain, - They were part of the emperor's body 
guard, probably of the emperor Severus, and this 
their appropriate burying place *. 

The Darwent was made navigable to Malton, which 
it divides into old and new towns joined by a ſtone 
bridge, and from thence to its junction with the Ouſe 
by act of parliament 1 Anne. * f 

Euſtace Fitz John, about 1150, founded a Gil- 
bertine priory in Old Malton, which is a quarter of 
a mile above the town, on the ſame fide of the Dar- 
went, valued at £.197.* He alſo founded at Broughton 
near Malton an hoſpital of St. Mary Magdalen . 

At the foot of the bridge between Malton and 
Norton was early in the reign of Henry II. an hoſ- 
pital of St. Nicholas, founded by Roger de Flam- 
ville, and put under the government of the canons 
of Malton *. The priory is now the pariſh church. 
The late marquis of Rockingham was lord of this 
place, and took from it the title of earl Malton. 

Welborn hath been the ſeat of the Saviles, Gib- 
ſons, Strangeways, and Robinſons, ++ | 
In the church of Alne, in the wapentake of Bulmer, 
is an antient monument; the effigies of a lady, whs, 
tradition ſays,” was ſome of the royal family of Eng- 
land, married imo that neighbourhood, + 
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to 10g), printed at Antwerp 1567 and 1577. 8vo. 
Heidelb. 1577- enlarged, and with J. Picard's notes, 
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the ſeat of judge Rokeby, who, finding the hou, 
much out of repair, took part of it down and rehyij 


Par. 1619. 8yo. and by Hearne, Ox. 1719. 3 V. it in the modern taſte, and called it Nexwbiggin, after. 6 
gro“ Since the Reformation it has been the chief wards called New Building. It is pleaſantly ſituatel W. 
ſeat of the Belaſyfes, now lord Fatconberg. on the ſouth ſide of an hill, and overlooks the coy Jaic 
Byland abbey was founded by the ſame Roger as far as York, which is 30 miles diſtant. lt is nor den 
Mowbray, 1143 for Ciſtertians, removed from Hode the ſeat of Francis Smyth, elq; F. A. S. | bat 
to ſeveral other places, and at laſt fixed here, and At the foot of Kirkby knoll are the ruins of Rot 
valued at C. 238. * lt now belongs to fir Roger Sta» Upſal caſtle, once the ſeat of lords Scroop, « | be 
pleton *. Upſal: the outer walls and round towers, and ey Ror 
The family of Bellaſiſe had the title of viſcount of a larger ſquare tower. let 
Falconberg, the carldom having ended wich earl —AMiddleſburgh, a Benedictine cell to Whitby, valuel gin: 
Thomas, who died without iſſue **, at L. 2 1. per annum af : | | ore 
The foreſt of Galtres extended to the very walls of © The caſtel of Shirbuten was builded by Rafe 8 in 1 
York, as appears by a perambulation 28 Edward I.“ Neville, of Raby, the iſt earl of Weſtmoreland . Ron 
Leland deſcribes it in the ſeven miles between Sheriffſ- of the Nevilles. There is a baſe court with houſes fron 
hutton and York, and eight from Tollerton loreſhip, in * of office beſide the entering. The caſtle itſelf i this 
« the firft part mooriſh and ow ground and having « front is not dichid, but it ſtondith in loco ut Aln 
« very little wood, in the other higher and reaſonably edit. 1 markid in the fore front of the firſt ace; Ald] 
« wooded. The foſſe commith out of it as a drainer. © of the caſtle three great and high towres, of the on t/ 
* There was a place in York called David Haul aſ- which the gatchouſe was the middle. In the ſecond tov 
« figned as a place of puniſhment for offenders in * area be five or ſix toures, and the ſtatelie ſtair up delig 
ec Galtres*.” This vaſt and ſpacious foreſt began * to the haul is very magnificent, and ſo is the hay} celle 
almoſt at the foot of Crealchill t. « itſelf, and all the reſidue of the houſe, inſomuch The 
Bertram de Bulmer founded at Marton in Galtres that I ſaw no houſe in the north fo like a princely com 
za monaſtery for men and women, the latter ſooa lodging. This caſtle is well maintained by reaſon corn. 
after removed to Mole/by, the former valued at C. 131. that the late duke of Norfolk lay there ten years The 
per annum, che latter at C. 26. « and fins the duke of Richmond. Ther is a park pillat 
te The caſtel of Cret, given by king Ecbright to © by it!.“ nine 
« St, Cuthbert. There remaineth at this time ſmall Sdherif Hutton caſtle was firſt built by Bertram de wpp 
 **ſhew of any old caſtel that hath been there. Bulmer, who was high ſheriſſe of Yorkſhire for place 
c There is a hall with other offices and a great ſtable many years. His daughter and heir Emma was mar- into 
* vaulted with ſtone of a meatly antient building. ried to Geofrey de Nevile. This caſtle continued in 221 
« The great ſquar tower that is thereby, as in the the Nevile family till Charles earl of Weſtmoreland dent, 
* toppe of the hille and ſupplement of togginges, was attainted 13 Elizabeth, and all his poſſeſſions founc 
«« js very fair, and was erectid totally by Neville, confiſcated. James I. granted it to ſir Arthur Ingram, | 
« biſhop of Dureſme. Ther is a park, and the cir- in whoſe family it ſtill continues, and now belongs | 
s cuit of the Jordfhip is ſeven miles . Here was a to Lady dowager Irwin. About half a mile from 
monaſtery founded by St. Cuthbert, but long ſince the caſtle to the ſouth is Sheriff Hutton Lodge, 
deſtroyed *. The ruins of the caſtle are ſtill to be once a ſcat of the Langleys, now of Leonard Thomy- | 
ſeen at a good diſtance, and near it is the ſeat of ſon, eſq. ] 
John Bowman, eſq- | At Hinderſhill is a fair quadrant of ſtone, f 
Newby, near Staunton and Yarm, the ſeat of the © having four toures builded caſtle like, but it is no- 
Blackers ever ſinee fir Edward purchaſed: it about © ample thing, The latter building of it ſeemeth 10 
the Reſtoration, and it is enjoyed at preſent by his have been made by the Greyſtok, whoſe lands the «\ 
grandſon and nameſake. e lords Dacres now have. The park is four miles in 401 
Luafiagbam, in the deanry of Ryedale and arch - compaſs 1.“ Its name may be rendered bundred 45 
deaconry. of Cleveland, was given by Ethelbald, Hilla, or the hundred well, where the hundred met”, f 4 | 
king of part of the Northumbrians, to Cedd, biſhop Hinderſteſ caſtle was an ancient ſeat of the Grey: 5 10 
of the Eaſt Angles, to found a monaſtery after the ſtocks. Elizabeth, only daughter and heir of Ralph Bi . vil 
rules of that at Lindisfarn A. D. 698. after the lord Greyſtock, was married to Thomas lord Dacre, « p 
Conqueſt removed to St. Mary's at York l. of Gilſland 22 Henry VII. in which family it con- he 
Roſedale, a Benedidtine or Ciſtertian nunnery, tinued till by marriage with the coheir of Dacre it 6 - 
founded in the ſame reign by Robert Stutebil u. paſſed tothe Howards. The late earl of Carliſle and 0 1 n 
At At St. Jobs in Cleveland was a preceptory his father expended à great deal of money 1 « o 
of Knights Templars, founded on lands given to the made u fine houſe here, which is now called Calle BY ,. 
Hoſpitallers by William Percy in the reign of Henry I, Howard. In the park. is a very elegant mauſoleum, in 4 ; 
valued at C. 10. per annum o. It is now the ſeat of which the family are buried. | Ing 
—— Elfley, eclq; Charles Howard, earl of Carliſle, built here * Wl 
A lirtle to the north is Felix Kirk, in which church noble and beautiful ſeat called Cafi/e Howard, in the 4 $ 
ate ſome old monuments of Knights Templars. Near room of the old. caſtle burnt down. In this neigh- * | 
this place, a little northward, is Kirkby Knoll, or bourhood is Stitenhan:, the antient ſeat of a knight!) E 
Kirkby under Knoll. On the knoll ſtood once a noble family, of which was John Gower the poet, and of aha 
houſe of Roger de Laſcelles. This came by marriage which is the preſent earl Gower, baron Stitegham *. TI 
to the Conſtables of Halſham in Holderneſs. It was Hovingbam, in this neighhourhood, once belonged EI 
| 25 Pl 
Tan. Bib. Brit. 595. | | 
hy 14 ö Brit We T7 „LI. I. 8 656, 657. - * Burt, 3a8=—339. nw e byte Vt 
0 Lel, 1.75 | K 7 14 J. * * ® Ib, 678, 2 Ib. 645 „ Ib. 656. 
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N. Riding. 
to the great Roger de, Mowbray, This is now the 
far of the Worſley family. The Jate Thomas 
Worley, eſq; ſurveyor of the King's board of works, 
aid out a good deal in building here, In his gar- 
gens Was diſcovered 1745, a Roman hypocauſt and 
bath, and, in another place, a ſmall teſſelated 
Roman pavement. On the ſide of the hill there is to 
de ſeen A breaſt- work, ſuppoſed to have been ſome 
Roman fortification. In the houſe is a good col- 
(ion of piAures, ſtatues, buſtos, books, and ori- 
ginal drawings of moſt of the great maſters. The 
rreat remains of buildings which were dug up 
u making theſe gardens were ſo many proofs of a 
Roman villa. It is probable a vicinal way went 
from Malton (the Camalodunum of Ptolemy) through 
this village near Earsby moor through Eaſingwold, 
Alone, and over the river Ure at Aldwark ferry to 
Aldborough. There are two villages called Barton 
un the flreet and Appleton on the ſtreet in this road, 
Hoviogham, though flat in its own ſituation, has a 
dclightful hilly country round it, and a rivulet of ex- 
cellent water runs through the village and gardens, 
The bath was 12 feet by 11, lined with a plaiſter 
exmpoled of various hard ingredients. At one 
corner a leaden pipe carried off the water into a drain. 
The hypocault adjoined to the welt fide of it, whoſe 
pillars, one of which was 21 feet high, of bricks 
nine inches ſquare, the reſt of ſmaller dimenſions, 
ſupported a teſſelated floor, while hollow bricks 
placed round the outſide pillars conveyed the hot air 
into the ſweating rooms and circular Vaporarium. 
221 feet weſt from the bath was a teſſelated pave- 
nent, fix feet by eight, and near the bath were 
bound coins from Antoninus Pius to Conſtantine * 


ANTONINVS PIVS P. P. TIR. P. 
BRITT ANIE COS III. 


IMP. AVREL. ANTONINVS AVG. 
PROV. DEOR. TR. P. XV COS III. 


DN CONSTANTINVS p. P. AVG. 
TEMP. REPARATIO. S. C. 


one, 

g no * CONSTANS P. P. AVG. 

h to FEL. TEMP. REPARATIO. 

the * Within the corne feild of Ef Ne a lordſhip 
es in *of Mr. Crathorne's in the wapentake of Rhidale 


y " lone diged up with a plough about 3 years ſince 
lh a wth a cover hereon very cloſely fitted 3 yards deep 
ew n the ground, the endes thercof ſtanding N 
ho. A 8. contrary. to the ufc of our tymes: within 
ore it ; ſe bones of men and on the outſide theſe words 
le and lowing engraven, very fair taken out by me 
gt Roger Dodſworth June 2, 1619. It was 2 yards 
Cafile and an half by z feet 9 inches broad, and 3 feet 9 
m, in uch. deep with the cover meaſured on the outſide.” 
De. Gale“ gives this inſcription ex ſchedis Camde- 
vere 1 , by which he ſeems to mean Mr. Camden's own 
in the * ay not his continuator's, though biſhip Gibſon 
neigh- * not fay whence he had it, nor was Mr. 
vightl) ey aware of this", It is now in Mr. Camden's 
and of can copy in the Bodleian library. 
am TITIA* PIN TIA“, V.XIT* ANN* XXXVur 


EP VAL* ADIVTOR! VISIT® ANN* XX* 
FI VARIALO? VIXIT* ANN* XV* VAI. 
VINDICLANVS' CONIVGE? E1* FILIS 
5b. | F.C. 


*m the county of York, ther was a coffin of free- 


T © KK AS WM 1.KAE, 


The form of the commas at the top of the words is 
ſingular, This inſcription was found in a plovghed 
fie ld at Eaſtneſs near Hovingham, the ſeat of Henry 
Crathorne, of Crathornez, eſqz and now remains 
there. A drawing of it was taken by fir William 
Dugdale at his viſitation of this county, 1665. 

* The town of Northalverton is in one fair long 
& ſtreet lying by ſouth and north. The paroch 
* chirche is large, but I ſaw no tumbes of noblemen 
© in it. Ther was an hows of freres in the eaſt 
& ſide of the town, and in the ſame coſte but a mile 
* or I cam into the town | ſaw the hoſpital of St. 
James] founded by the biſhop of Durham. At 
te the weſt fide of Northalverton a litle from the 
e chirche is the biſhop of Durham's palace ſtrong of 
* building and well motid, and a two flite ſhotteg 
© welt north-weſt from it be diches and the dungeon 
* hill wher the caſtelle of Alverton ſumtime ſtode. 
© No part of the walles thereof now apperith. 
© Northalvertonſhire is wholely of the dition of tbe 
* biſhop of Durham, and ſuch gentlemen as have 
landes there be of the holde of the biſhop, 
* Among the gentlemen of moſt name be Malory. 
„ The ſhire of North Alverton ſtretchith one way 
* from within a litle of Ripon nere to Tele bank, 
and on the eſt is limitid with Blakemore hills, 
« and on the welt with Richmontſhire *.“ 

Northallerton occurs in Domeſday as royal demeſne 
under the name of Alvertune. It is highly probable 
that it roſe out of the ruins of a Roman tation; 
whoſe'name we have loſt, there being in the pariſh 
a hamlet called Romanby, not a mile diſtance, through 
which runs an old Roman way from Thirſk to 
Catraric, where it joins the Ermin ſtreet, and the 
great banks and intrenchments yet remaining between 
the two towns are thought to be Roman, William 
Rufus gave the manor of Alvertun to the church of 
Durham, and the biſhop holds it to this day with 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction over all the ſhire, and keeps 
a court leet and court baron. there after Eaſter and 
Michaelmas. There belonged to this manor a large 
ſoc: for not only the whole diſtrict, now called 
Allertonſbire, which at preſent is bounded by the 
little river Wiſk on the weſt, appertained to it, but 
all the reſt of that country from tlio! 11ver to the 
Swale was included in it till the Conqueror added it 
to the earldom of Richmond, u it now makes part 
of Gilling Eaſt wapentake, and ſeveral other towns 
that are laid to it in Domeſday book lie at preſent in 
the wapentake of Burdforth. In the reign of Ed- 
ward III. the town was governed by tio prepy/ti, who 
ſat in court with the biſhop's ſteward, It was de- 
ſtroyed 12 Edward II. by the Scots. Biſhop Galfri- 


dus Rufus in the reign of Henry I. built the caſtle, 


and gave it to a nephew of his who had married a 
neice of the earl of Albemarle?, or by Wiiham 
Cumin, chancellor of Scotland, who, on the death 
of the biſhop 1140, 5 Stephen, uſurped the biſhopric, 
and, after violently detaining it upwards of three 
years, gave it-up to the new biſhop by compoſition. 
Biſhop Pudſey rebuilt or enlarged it before he was 
obliged ro ſurrender it, with his other caſtles, to 
Henry II. who razed it completely. Ir does not 
appear to have been rebuilt after its demolition. 
A good piece of the gate was ſtanding ſome years 
ago. The ſtones were uſed to build a hall ad- 
joining, now ruinous. Mr. Robinſon, -the biſhop's 
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10 3 the plan of it drawn by C. Mitlev of Vork, and evgraved by G. Vertae, with an account by Mr. F. Drake, F. A. S. at the 
| 3 earl of Burlington, 1747. | 
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= Lel. I. 75, 76, 77. 
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11 
ſteward, had the laſt materials for his new- built 
houſe. 

North Alverton is a confiderable market town 
having one well built ſtreet with an exceeding good 
inn' or two, near a mile long. Here was a houſe of 
Carmelites or White friars, founded by Thomas 
Hatfield biſhop of Durbam*. Here was alſo an 
Auſtin friary*; and in the middle of the town 
is a brick building called Maiſon Dieu, an hoſ- 
pital founded 1476 by Richard de Moore, draper 
of the town, for 13 poor perſons, now reduced to 
four* : an hoſpital of St. James, founded by biſhop 
Pudſey, valued at £.56. now belonging to Chriſt 
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died 1746. Their only ſiſter Elizabeth was marie 
to Dr. Stukeley, and died before him. 


Over the ſouth door of Kirkdale church in Rydale 
is a Saxon inſcription, on a ſtone ſeven feet by near 
two, commemorating the purchaſe and repairs gt 


St. Gregory's church here in the Confeſlor's reign 
See Pl. VI. fig. 2. 


Orm, Gamul's ſuna, bohte Sanctus Gregorius nino, 
thoune hit was àl to brocan & to falan. Chehitle & 
man newan from grundes Chriſte & Sanfus Gregorius 
in Eadward dagum cũg in Toſli dagum eorl, 


i. e. * Orm, Gamul's ſon, bought St. Gregory's church 


| Church, Oxford ©: a grammar and ſong ſchool, 1327, hen it was all ruined and fallen down. Chehir We 
now a grammar ſchool, rebuilt 1776, the ſcholars ind others renewed it from the e 0 hd Itle on t 
| of which have a right after thoſe of Durham college gt. Gregory in Edward's days the king and = = rivet 
| to biſhop Cofins' ſcholarſhips of 10. each, at Peter- days the carl.” 8 Tollis Wel 
| houſe Cambridge, and here were educated under Mr. | and 
( Smelt, Dr. Hugh Palliſer, archbiſhop of Tuam, Dr. Under the dial, | 6 
0 G. Hickes (both natives of Kirby Wiſk), Dr. Rad- And Haward me wroht and Brand Pts. « fre 
| cliffe, Mr. John Kettlewell, Mr. Rymer, editor of This is deges ſal meria © ani 
| the Fœdera, and Dr. Burnet, maſter of the Charter- To ſunna tillum wenteres. 0 
| houſe 4. ' 1j. e. « dal 
| Coton « The place called Cotton more, where as ſum 6 ; « pla 
— « ſay was the feld of the ſtandard betwixt the En- * Hawarth me made and Brand the prieſt: Wl «6; 
3 | s is a draft exhibiting the time of day 1 
gliſch men and the Scottiſch was I lerned a four While the ſon is paſſing to and from the wi the 
* miles by north-weſt from Alvyerton ©.” ſolſtice.” * 9 % ſto! 
The battle of the ſtandard, particularly deſcribed 7 "mo 
by Richard, prior of Hexham, in an expreſs work The date of this inſcription muſt be before Toſti Th 
printed inter X Scriptores. The field of battle is earl of Northumberland and 4th fon of Godwin earl " pat 
now called Standard hill, and they ſhew certain of Kent was ſlain at Stamford bridge near York Wl * out 
pits where the lain were buried, called the Scots 1066, and between 1056 and 1065. The architeure fou 
pits. Thornton on the ſtreet, between this place and of the church is ante-Normannic. Orm had large Ne 
Thirſk, is ſuppoſed to ſtand on the Roman road Poſſeſſions in Kirkby in the North Riding, Rydale Wi * ria 
Thick, faintly diſtinguiſhable between it and Thir, which wapentake s, which entitled him to the rank cf 1 
is a neat market town, with a large and handſome Thane, and he married Etheldrith one of the fire Tha 
church, with many coats of arms in its windows, daughters of Aldred earl of Northumberland, by WW Th 
and at the entrance of the town is a fine reſeryoir well Whom he had ſeveral daughters if not a ſon. The "yen 
ſtocked with fiſh. Conqueror gave his eſtates ro Hugh Fitz Baldric. “Hir 
Lazenby, Lazenby hall near North Allerton is the ſeat of They were afterwards poſſeſſed by Roger d'Eſtoteville Bil 
Henry Pierſe, eſq. | and Nigil de Albini, the lords Wake and Latimer, WW #d tc 
Sermon. Scruton on the Swale near Northallerton was the and now jointly by Mr. Duncombe, Mr. Whitehead, Wi * thr 
ſeat of Picot de Laſcelles, in which family it long ànd Mr. Gibſon. | any 
continued. It paſſed ſucceſlively to the Merkinfields, Charles I, declared his ſecond fon James (after. be th 
Bowes', and Danbies, till purchaſed by Dr. Thomas wards king James II.) duke of York, who received parts ( 
Gale, dean of York, who was born there 1636, and that title at his birth, but was not created till Jan. 27, lone, 
was father of thoſe two eminent antiquaries Roger and 1643, being the 19th of his father's reign. Georgel. bene 
Samuel; the former of theſe died here June 25, conferred the ſame title on his brother Erneſt Au- dem 
1744, and his deſcendants ſtill enjoy it f. Samuel died guſtus, knight of the garter, duke of York and Pick 
January 10, 1754, aged 72; their brother Charles Albany, and earl of Ulſter, who died. It was * Ur 
was rector of Scruton, and dying 1738 was ſuc- Again revived in his. preſent majeſty's brother Ed- don 
ceeded in his rectory by his eldeſt ſon Thomas, who ward, who died 1767. * 
m ul; 
* Tan. . Ib. . | « 
© Ib. 55 | a dating of the town printed among R. Gale's buen, aa, Top. Brit. No II. P. I. p. 204, 205. bh 2 
* Lel. I. 27. # Deſcription of Scruton in Bibl. Top. Brit. No II. WES age i Wer 
Z Brooke in Archzol. V. 188. 7 G. * n "doth 


* Little 
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{CHMONDSHIRE comprehends the fire 
wapentakes, of Gilling Weſt and Eaſt, Hang 
ch wied and Hang Eaſt, Halchold and Claro, bounded 
tle an the north by the river Tees, on the eaſt by [the 
nd river Wiſk, a branch of the Swale, on the weſt by 
s Weſtmorland, and on the ſouth by the river Nide 
and the Weſt Riding. 

« The whole country of Richmontſhire by eaſt 
« from the hills and dales is plentiful of whete, rye, 
and metely good medows and woods. The beſt 
« woods lye by eaſt of Suale and Ure rivers. In the 
« dales they burne linge, petes and turfes: in 
places where they cut down linge good graſs 


ſt: « ſpringith for the catle for a yere or two until 
"the linge overgrow it. There is plenty of good 
ter u ſtone to be ſquared in very many places of Rich- 
«montſhire, The ſhire hath plenty of tyllage. 
Tofti „Ther be no colepits in Richmont; yet the eaſterly 
\ carl parts of Richmontſhire burne much ſe coles brought 
Y ork & out of Durham *.” There be ſome veins of cole 
due found in the upper part of the weſt mounts. of 
large “ Richmont, but not uſed for incomodity of car- 
vdale Crjage to the lower part b.“ 
ik >< « There is no collegiate church in Richmontſhire. 


e fire WY © There be two deaneries Keterik and Richemont. 
d, by WW © The archdeaconry of Richemont hath goodly re- 
The Venues and a peculiar juriſdiction of Richmond- 
aldric. * ſhire as exempt from the biſhop ©,” 
teville Biſhop Gibſon remarks of the foffil cockle ſhells, 
timer, dad to be found in this ſhire, that a diligent obſerver 
chend, it theſe curioſities affirms that he could never hear 
0 any that were met with lying ſingle and diſperſed, 


(alter - bur that plenty of them are found here as in gther 
eceived WW Fits of the north in firm rocks and beds of lime 
an. 27, Wh boee, ſometimes at 6 or 8 fathom under ground, 
-orge l. WW bence the miners call them Run Limeſtone, ſuppoſing 
t Au- ben produced by a more than ordinary heat and 
rk and WW Picker fermentation than other parts of the quarry *. 


It was 
ler Ed- 


*Ure comith through Wenſedale longing to Riche- 
"montſhire. Thens to Midleham, ſo to Yorevalx 
"abbey two miles. To Tanfeld village, ſix miles of, 
"itulter, ripa, wher is a caſtle of the lord Parrs, 
"bt Litle Tanfeld, a mile on the ſame ripe, wher 
Werkecop the herald dwelleth. Hither as I here 
"doth ſides of Ure be in Richemontſhire. From 
"Little Tanfeld to Ripon about three miles, ſo to 
hero bridge. There be ſume that ſay Ure riſith 
t Mofſmore yn Richmontſhire 4.” 

* Ure cometh through Wencedale : the hed of 
re in a moſſe about a mile above Coteren hill 1s 
== a 14 miles above Midleham much weſtward. 
le upper part of Wencedale is foreſt of redde 
leere longynge to the king. All the top of 


205. 


pp Migrat. p. 42. 
"Ms, 


ONLE4 


v 116, v» w. VIII. 66. | 
th Volts: »Lel. VIII. 65, 66, 
tg. Fe 354- | Þ Ib. p. 225. and Northumb. IX. a. 


+ Arch, 270. Othelbrugh Mon, Ang. I. Gale Antoninus p. 14, & Ms. n. there. 
u. Galc, 7 4 , 7 Lel. V. 114. 116. : | 
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„ Coterne hill and ſomewhat farthar is in Richt- 
* mondſhire, and at the utter part of the hille, or 
« thereabout, is a bek cawlled Hell Gille, becauſe it 
« runneth in ſuch a deadly place. The gill cometh 
« to Ure, and is divider of Richmont and Welt- 


© merlandſhires. Bainbridge is above Wencelaw Bambridye, 


bridge, Aiſkar bridge above it, where Ure riyer 


n falleth very depe betwixt two ſcarry rocks ©,” 

The inſcriptions mentioned by Mr. Caniden were 
not to be found by Mr. Horſley f, who viewed the 
Roman ſtation with pleaſure, and who obſeryes s that 
one of them records the name of the ſtation no where 
elſe mentioned. The latter part of the firſt is to be 
read Bracchio cementicium cohors ſexta Nerviorum ſub 
cura Lucii Annæi Senecionis ampliſſimi operi Lucius 
Viſpius præſuit - legioni - The third line of 
the other records the ſame Senetio, and the 4th pro- 
bably YViſpius. The name of Senecio occurs on two 
inſcriptions found in Northumberland >. On the 
word Bracchiam Mr: Gale* refers to Hirtius de bello 
Hiſp. c. 23. Ceſar brachium ad flumen Salſum 
« ducere cæpit,“ and c. 24. Noſtri brachia ducere 
&« ceperunt,” which he explains by © foſſa ducta a 
&« caſtello ad flumen aquationis tutioris gratia.” Brah, 
he ſays, in the old Frank language ſignifies free, 
ſynonymous to the Saxon EZSel. Hente Brah, 
Latin, Bracchium, is in Saxon Ethelburgh kx. A for- 
tified hill there now called Et helburi is in the Monaſ- 
ticon called Anchallum; Anchell, under Jorvaulx ab- 
bey written Anchelbury or Othelburg. Anchel, An- 
gell is Britiſh for Bracchium | an arm. 


The Medcalfes originated from the county of Flint 


in Wales, where was long the genteel family of the 
Roidons u. | 

“ Sir James Metcalf hath a very goodly howſe 
* caullid Nappe in WYenſedale., Wenſedale and the 
ct ſoile about is very hilly, and berith litle corne; but 
* noriſith many beſtes. Wenſedale, as ſum ſay, taketh 
name of Wenſele market. For Wenſele ſtandith 
on the hither fide of Ure, and ſtraite on the farther 
* fide beginnith Wenſedale. Nappe is abowt a 7 
4 miles weſt from Venſela market, but commonly it is 


called No Caſtle. Biſhop's Dale lying by Ure in 


e ripa citer. and containing a ſorte of greate felles 
« with dere lyith ſouth-weſt within a quarter of a 
mile of Nappe, ſo that this dale lyith upward weſt 
« berwixt the upper parts of Uredale and Sualedale. 
t It longith to the king, and yn the hilles about it be 


« redde deer. It hath no corne. In theſe dales and 


* the great hilles about them is very litle or no 
wood u.“ | 

« Bolton, a very faire caſtel in Suadale ſtanding on 
« abaulk and undernet is a litle broke. It is within 


C Ib. V. 115 5 
Brit. Rom. p. 313. 
MS. note; 
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*i a mile of the farther ſide of Ure water, and (as I 
+ lernid) a 3 miles from Suale. It is the chefeſt 
* howſeof the lorde Scrope. There is no town hard 
Wenlla litle market is a 2 miles of by 
«6 eſt 0 
„Richard Lord Scrope was chauncellur of Eng- 
* land in Richard Il's days. He made out of the 
** orownd the caſtle of Bolton of four greate ſtronge 
% toures, and of good lodgyngs. It was a makynge 
„% xviii yeres, and the chargys of the building cam 
« by yere to 1900 marks . The caſtelle ſtondith on 
i 4 rokke fide, and all the lodgings in it be included 
« in 4 principall towres. One thing I much notid 
© in the halle how chimneys were conveyed by tun- 
« nels made in the ſides of the walls betwixt the 
te lights in the hall, and by chis means and by no 
©« covers is the ſmoke of the harthe in the balle 
*« wonder ſtrangly conveyed. Moſt part of the 
« timbre that was occupied in building of this caſtle 
t was fett out of the foreſt of Engleby in Cumber- 
« land. There is a very fair clock at Bolton cum 
« motu ſolis & lung, and other concluſions. There 
« js a park walled with ſtone 2.“ © The town is very 
« rude*,”” © It was finiſhed ere king Richard 
„ dyed.” | 
Bolton caſtle is of a quadrilateral figure, but no 
two of its ſides equal any more than the faces or 
flanks of its four towers or the large projecting but- 
treſſes or turrets in the north and ſouth fides. The 
grand entrance was on the eaſt fide near .the ſouth 
tower; and there were three other doors. The walls 
are ſeven feet thick and 96 high. Mary queen of 
Scots was confined here 1568, and hence removed to 
Tutbury in Staffordſhire, This caſtle was long de- 
fended for the king by col. Scroope and a party of 
the Richmondſhire militia, and ſurrendered November 
5, 1645, on honourable conditions. Ir belonged to 
Emanuel, lord Scroope carl of Sunderland, who died 
without male iſſue. Charles was the laſt of that an- 
tient family who inhabited it. The eaſt and north ſides 
are ruined, but the weſt part is in good repair, and 
occupied by two fairs. The north-weſt tower being 
ruined by the attack in the civil war, fell down 
1761. The manſion of the noble family of the 
Powlets ſtands three miles caſt of the caſtle, and was 
built 1678 by Charles marquis of Wincheſter, created 
duke of Bolton 1689, having married to his 2d wife 
Mary eldeſt daughter of Emanuel earl of Sunderland 
beforementioned, by whom he became poſſeſſed of 
this caſtle, whence he took his title which is enjoyed 
by his great grandſon Henry preſent and 6th duke 
of Bolton. The pariſh church of Bolton 1s only re- 
markable for its antiquity, ſmallneſs and ſimplicity, 
not having even a fence about it? 

In this parith lived that famous inſtance of lon- 
gevity Henry Jenkyns, who died Dec. 8, 1670, at 
the age of 169 years. He remembered the diſſo- 
lution of monalteries, and gave evidence in courts of 
juſtice for above 140 years. He uſed frequently to 
ſwim in rivers after he was paſt 100. He had been 
butler to lord Coniers, afterwards a fiſherman, and at 
laſt a beggar*. 

« Midlcham upon Ure river wia citeriori is a 
« market town, and is kept on Tueſday, The toun 


® Lel. V. 141. r Lel, VIII. 54. 
* (CGroſe and Maud under the former's two views of this caſtie. 
» Lel. V. 113. | 


« & There &andeth the ruin of a cafteler or piller on the top of an hill and is called Penbill tuo miles 


86. a. 
* Lel. V. 11. 
e Lel. V. 116. 


1 


* Lel. J. 90. | 


* itſelf is ſmall, and hath but one paroche chirche 
it hath been, as ſum wene, a collegiate church 
The parſon is yet called the deane of Midleha ; 
* Midlcham longid to the erle of Warwicke, Richar 
* II; lay at it, and collegiated the chirch the 

* But Henry VII. toke the new college awa + 
Richard duke of Glouceſter had licence, of his K 
Edward IV. to found a college here for a dean % 
chaplains, four clerks, and fix choriſters, and ber x 
clergymen, officiating in the pariſh church Which he 
never finiſhed. The miniſter of the Pariſh has 
the title of dear, and enjoys ſeveral Privileges 2 
there probably never were any chaplains 800. 
or choriſters *. The field called Foundation field ? 
ſuppoſed to have been the intended ſite J. 5 


* The town is ſet on a hille ſide, The great hill 
* above it, more than a mile of is called Penis 
* and is countid the higheſt hill of Richmondſhir ; 
* Thecaſtle joineth hard to the town ſide, and is te 
e faireſt caſtle of Richemontſhire next Bolton * 
* the caſtle hath a park by it called Senft, ul 
©* another called Weftpark, and the third called 


p Gauneleſſe, half a mile of. Weſtpark and Gaun- | 
* Jeſſe be well wooded. Ther is at the eaſt end of 


* py — a laut hoſpital with a chapel of Jeſus, . : 
«on a rokky hilt, 2 N Ware ns ſandit nalu 
* meatly well diked 3 * ad ww ; * A Nor 
4 ** Radulphus filius Ranulphi was lord of Midleham, 8 
and lefte two daughters. Mari the elder was mar · * 
« ried to Nevile, Joan to Tateſhall, and he dying * 
F 
to .. Neviles — er e e 5 
: . the utter part of the ruins 
% caltle was of the very new ſetting of the lord re ir 
Nevill called Darabi [q. De Raby}; the inner part joinin 
was of an antient building of the Fitzrandolph““ Amor 
% Myllam caſtle hath many great commodities of 1. A 
red deer and fallow ©.” Over 
This caſtle was the head of an honour of its own N. a 
name, and continued in the family of Nevile till the 
reign of Henry VI. when the male line failing in 
Ralph de Neville, earl of Weſtmoreland, it devolved 
to his uncle fir John. The caſtle was in the hands of 
the king, but fir John having always ſided with the 
houſe of Lancaſter, was appointed conltable of ft. Prob 
From hence the earl of Salisbury marched with . , 
4000 men to Lancaſhire in his way to London to de- | 5 
mand redreſs of the king for injury done to his fon ork 
by the queen and her council. Hither the baſtard of ; Nea 
Falconbridge was brought from Southampton and ue 
beheaded 1471. Edward IV. was here confined after "ag 
being ſurprized and taken in his camp at Woheſ bay 
by Richard Nevil, earl of Warwick, who committed 8 
him to the care of his brother the archbiſhop ® in vm 
York, but that prelate ſuffering him to hunt in the k " | 
park, he made his eſcape, and ſhortly after defeated E , 
and flew the earl at Barnet. The eſtates of this cat 4 
being forfeited, and thoſe of his brother Joat "= g 
marquis of Montague, proprietor of this bono © woo 
caſtle, they were by act of parliament 11 Edward IV 0 a 8 
ſettled on Richard duke of York, and his heirs law 8 0 
4 Ib. 66. IIb. I. 96. for 11 
. E t G, See Brit. Top. II. $00, 461: FY ann; 
Tanner, 697+. ee om Midas,” 1 10 : 
al, 
* Lel. VIII. 54. « Ib. I. 96. iy 


full 


fully begotten, ſo long as any of the heirs male 
of the marriage of Montague ſhould remain, Ed- 
ward, only fon of Richard III. was born in this 
caſtle, The crown appoints a conſtable to this 
calle, who is the earl of Holderneſs, a digtinction 
which has been long enjoyed by the Darcy family. 
The caſtle is a right- angled parallelogram of 210 feet 
by 175, with a tower at each angle, with a round 
one added at the ſouth-weſt, Great part of the eaſt 
(le is down. The keep reſembles the outer court, 
but is higher, and beſides a tower at each of its 
angles, has two in its ſides. The lordſhip is now 
the property of Thomas Wood, eſq; of Littleton, 
e. Middleſex, to whoſe grandfather Charles I. fold it. 
Few or no trees remain in the park“. Bn; 

„Cover river riſith, as I here ſay, in Craven ſide 
« near Skale park, and ſo coming down 2 or 3 miles 
« kepith above a place called Cover dale and fo 
« cometh by St. Si — chapel to Coverham and 
« ſy into Uref.” „ Coverdale is worſe than Suale- 
dale or Ureſdale for corn, and hath no wood but 
about Coverham abbey 8,” 

« One of the Nevilles, lords of Midleham, was 
founder of Cover ham, a houſe of White Canons or 
« Premonſtratenſes?, in ripa ulteriori upon Cover, 
« ſcant two miles weſt from Midleham®,” 


It was 


th mlued at I. 160. and the ſite belongs to the duke of 
tle Northumbe:i land. It was transferred hither from 


Snainby in l'ickhall, where Helewiſe daughter of 


mn, Chief Juſtice Glanville the founder's mother had 
ur- founded it for the ſame order k. All that now re- 
ing mains of it is the gateway and four pointed arches 
The on round cluſtered columns, once part of the church. 
ame Two beautiful ſtatues of the Nevilles, dug up in the 
the ruins, are ſixed againſt the piers of a garden gate, and 
lord ne in excellent preſervation, Mr, Liſle's houſe ad- 
part joining is built up of fragments of the old building. 
400 Among theſe are bs crowned, thu, maria, initials 
10 I. N. M. a croſs flore, the figure of the holy lamb. 
Over the hall door ths crowned fided by a bird and 
bg N, and under it this inſcription : 
l the mercy mercy 
ng in Abbas anno Dani mil? 
'olved quigeteſio v1119 iſtam 1 
nds of domum feliciter finivit 
ch the 3 
2 Probably the initials of Thomas Sidds, abbot here 
| " | from 1511 to 1519. A bridge of one pointed arch 
" 1 leads over the river. | 
bs Near Midleham is Thoreſby, the ſeat of an antient 
tard of fail * jt 
be ily of that name, of which was John Thoreſby, 
5 * archbiſhop of York, and chancellor of England, and 
ohe the elder branch, Mr. John Thoreſby, a wealthy 
4” Cothier of Leedes, who, with lord Fairfax's library 
mmuitie : 
hop of and coins, laid the foundation of that Muſeum 
in the which his ſon Ralph ſo much encreaſed, and which 
WS bb the death of his grandſon, rector of Newington, 
| Were fold by auction in London 1764. 
"his cal © 101d by auction in London 1764 
+ ſob Gervaulx, Yorevalx, (Uri vallis) abbay of White 
onot al makes ripa citeriori Uri, two miles benethe, 
ward I  Nidleham, Lord Marmion was the firſt founder, 
irs la Thoſe landes cam to the Fitzhughes, and ſo the 
larres!,” The Ciſtercians removed hither from 
4 05 1156. Their revenues were valued at {+ 234- 
8 f fen annum. The ſmall remains of this abbey, a 
Lel. VI * and Maud under the views of it. 
15 94. V. 115. | i Tan. 676, 
TR Vin. m Tan. 667. 
54 
fol in. bog © Grole. Pennant, 384. 
i. Ill. 
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gateway, and a few walls are the property of che 


earl of Aylesbury w. goed.” 

Ihe family of Scrape, originally from Wor— 
ceſterſhire, where Osbern Fitz Richard le Scrope 
held lands in Domeſday, are ficſt mentioned in this 
county inthe reign of John. William Scrope obtained 
of Edward I. freewarren in all his demeſne lands of 
Eaſt and Little Bolton, &c. His ſon Henry was 
one of the juſtices of the Common Pleas. 8 Fd- 
ward II. he had ſummons to parliament, and 10 Ed- 
ward II. was chief juſtice of the King's Bench. 11 
Edward II. he procured a weekly market for his 
manor of Iend:/lagh (Wenfley); the church of 
which his fon Richard made collegiate, though 
Tanner thinks that did not take place. His grandion 
Richard, chancellor to Richard II. collegiated the 
church of St. Agatha's abbey at Richmond, in which 
the chancellor and many of the family were buried, 
and moſt of late days at Bolton”, His fon Henry, 
poſſeſſed of a certain meſſuage in London called 
Scrope's inn, married the daughter of John lord 
Scrope of Matham, by whom he had one ſon John 
lord Scrope of Bolton, who dicd 1494, leaving 
iſſue Henry his fon and heir, who married ſecondly 
Anne, ſole daughter and heir of Thomas lord 
Scrope of Upſall, His ſon John joined in the in- 
ſurrection called tbe Pilgrimage of Grace on the dil- 
ſolution of religious houſes. He married Catharine, 
eldeſt daughter of Henry Clifford, earl of Cumber- 
land, by whom he had a ſon Henry, knight of the 
garter, and warden of the weſt marches, who died 
1592, leaving iſſue Thomas, who had iſſue Emanuel, 


a. 


preſident of the council in the north 16 James I. | 


and earl of Sunderland 3 Charles I. who died with- 
out lawful iſſue, Of the Maſham family deſcended 
from Geffrey le Scrope 5 Edward II. Henry was in 
His ſon Stephen had 
ſummons to parliament 16 Richard II. 2 Henry IV. 
Stephen's ſon Henry was beheaded for conſpiring 
againſt Henry V. and his eſtates forfeited, but they 
were reſtored to his brother John of Maſham and Up- 
fall, who was appointed treaſurer of the Exchequer, 
and died 34 Henry VI. His four ſons ſucceeded 
him, and on the death of the laſt the eſtate came 
between the three ſiſters. William, a younger ſon of 
Henry lord Scrope of Maſham, was, 21 Richard II. 
created earl of Wiltſhire, but was beheaded 1 Henry 
IV. and the title expired with him. 

Venſele is a little poor marker in ripa ſuperiori Uri. 
* It ſtandeth not far from the Weſt parke end of 
* Midlcham?.” In the church-yard was dug up the 
monumental ſtone or croſs, engraved PI. IV. f. 4. 

Wen/ley dale is a beautiful, fertile, narrow vale, 
bounded by high hills incloſed and cultivated far up: 
the river Ure divides the whole. Wenſley church 
was intended to be made collegiate by Richard lord 
Scrope, of Bolton, chancellor of England t. Richard II 
but does not appear to have been ſo 1. On the floor 
are probably ſome figures of that family. Leland 
ſays, © The fayre bridge of three or four arches that 
c is on the Ure at Wencelaw, a mile or more above 
% Midleham, was made 200 years ago and more by 
* one called Alwine, parſon of Wencelaw*.” In 
Bolton houſe, the ſeat of the duke of Bolton, are 
ſome portraits of the Scropes. Lord Henry, who 
ſigned the letter to the pope on the divorce of 


( Leb. V. 114. 8 Ib. 116, 
* Burton, Mon. Ebor. 418—4 23. 


urton, I, 366. Groſe and Maud. | | 
® Duyd. Bar. I. 654. 662, See the pedigree Lel. It. VIII. 65. a. 
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Henry VIII. and Catharine, Henry, warden of the 
weſt marches, who had ſometime the cuſtody of the 
earl of Scots, and his wife Margaret, daughter to 
Henry earl of Surrey, Another of the laſt men- 
tioned Henry, one of the tilters before at her coro- 
nation 1558, his ſon and grandſon Emanuel, earl of 
Sunderland, laſt of the line“. ; | 
Ayſgarth foſs is remarkable for the fine arch built 
over the Ure 1536, a large fragment of a circle 
riſing near 32 feet and ſpanning 71. The ſcenery 
above and below is moſt uncommonly pictureſque. 
The banks dn bach ſicte are lofty, rocky and dark- 
ened with trees. Above the bridge two regular 
precipices croſs the river, down which the water 
falls in two beautiful caſcades. A little lower down 
are other falls: but the fineſt is half a mile diſtance, 


where the river is croſſed by a great ſcar which 


opens in the middle and forms a mignificent flight 
of ſteps which widens at top and bottom“. Near 
this place at Irs was founded by Akarias Pitz 
Bardolf, a convent of Ciltertians, or White monks, 
from Savigny 1145, ſubje& to By land, and after- 
wards removed by his ſon 1156 to Jervaulx betore- 
mentioned, a pleaſant vallcy on the river Jor, now 
Ure, where they had a fine church and houſe, va- 
lued at J. 234. 

A ſaſſe ham, a pratye quick market town, and a 
fair church 7. Several of the Scropes of Maſham 
« were buried in York minſter *.” It belongs now 
by marriage to the Danbies*, who have an eſtate of 
{.5000. a year here, and a good houſe a mile off 
at Scointon, now the ſeat of William Danby, eſq; In 
the church is a monument for fir Marmaduke Wyvill, 
and in the yard the lower half of a croſs adorned 
with compartments of reliefs of men and animals“. 
The rectory was appropriated to the dillulved prebend 
of its name in York cathedral. ** Wiville dwillith 
& 2 litle above Maſham on the further ripe of Ure®;” 

A little above Maſham, at Clifton, near the river, 
are the ruins of a large building of antient Gothic 
architecture, which was formerly the ſcat of the lords 
Scroop of Maſham. Part of it is inhabited by 
Mr. T. Beckwith, a gentleman farmer. 

Not far from Maſham and Tanſield at Mell fir 
Ralph Neville lord of Middleham, founded 1342 an 
boſpital for two prieſts and 24 poor brethren and 
filters, whoſe revenues were valued at £.65. per 
annum ©, 

Here was found a Roman pavement, and near it 
great quantities of dry oyſter ſhells, of which Mr. 
Lethieullier ſent a drawing and account to the Society 
"of Antiquaries, 1763. Near this place and Tanfield 
the maps place three circular camps. 

Snape [ Snathe] a'goodly caſlel, in a valley long- 
* ing tothe lorde Latimer, and two or three parkes 
de well woddid about hit. It is his chefe howſe, 
* and ſtondith a two miles from Great Tanfeld d.“ 
It is now the property of... .. but ruinous, and 
uſed as a farm houſe. 

Great Tanfeld wher is a caſtel on a banke long- 
ing to the lord Parts and ſtondith on Ure. Tan- 
« felde caſtle longid to the lord Marmion and ſo 
% came to the Fitzhughs*®.” Here is now a ſeat of 
Lord Bruce. | 

The rounlet of Weſt Tanfeld ſtandith on a 


© Peanant, Ib. 384, 349. 


in armour and woman by it with iron work roundit, 


« cliving ground hard by Ure, a river of a celowr 


for the moſt part of ſoden water, by reaſon of 1, ; : 
% colowr and the moriſh nature of the ſoile of Wenes, , | 
dale, from whens it cometh. In the church of * 
« Welt Tanfield be divers tombes in a chapelle On oy 
the north ide of the church of the Marmig, « " 
« whereof one is in an arch of the waulle, and tha Var 
„ ſemith moſt auntient. Theu lyith there alone 15 
* ladye with the apparel of a vowes, and angthe; (s 
% lacy with a crownet on her hedde. Then is ther « rix 
* an high tomb of alabaſter in the midle of the « of 
* chapel, wher, as I hard fay, ly ith one lorde [hy « 47 
„ Marmion. And in the fouth fide of the chapel « of 
* is another tombe ot the Marmions buried alone. « dg 
„There is a maſter and tuo cantuarie preſtes x «is 
„ Welt Tantelde of the fundation of one of the « of 
„ Marmions, and there is another cantuaric beſid;; « Tl 
„ theſe. The caltelle of Tanteld, or rather, as | « g 
is Now a mean manor. place, ſtandich bard on the i 5 
10 ripe of Ure, wher I ſaw no notable building, by: 10 xq1 
* a fair tourid gate houſe and a hall of ſquarig ſtope*, « Gr 
This gate ſtill remains at the welt end of the church. 0 = 
yard, But whereas Leland, “or ever he cam 1 « the 
„ Weſt Tanfeld paſſid by fery for lak of bridge,” « Tt 
there is now a ſtone btidge over the river juſt at the 6 the 
entrance of the town. me 
Tombs and arms in this church on the north (ils, | 


The two ladies mentioned by Leland, one of whon 
has the arnis of Fitz Hugh on her mantle. A knight 
in armour croſs-legged, with his lady, probabj 
John Marmion, who died 9 Edward III. great. grand. 
ſon of Robert, and Maud Furnival his wife. He i; 
miſcalled here John Grey'of Rotherficld, who married 
the heireſs of Marmion. | 

In the ſame aile a fine alabaſter tomb with a man 


but no arms or inſcription, except on his breaſt 
Vaire, the arms of Marmion, whence I take it for the 
monument of Robert Marmion and his wife Anne 
daughter of Fitz Hugh t. Henry III. or Edward l. 

In the ſouth window were the arms of Marnin 
and St. Quintin, the latter gone; as is from another 
window a man kneeling in a ſurcoat with Mar. 
mion's arms, and over his head Prie p Jehan Marnyan 
chivaler. | 

In the eaſt window G. 3 lions paſſant, a label of 
3. The eaſt window of this chapel is full of ſaints 
In a chancel window Fitzhugh. 


On a braſs in the chancel, 


Dum vixit rector de Tanfeld nomine Thomas 
Sutton en jacit hic medietatis ille, magi/ter 
Artibus, ac eciam canonicus hicque Weſtcheſter. 
Sic Norton victor fundite vota pro me. 


« Eaſt Tanfield lieth about a mile lower on V's 
« river k.“ 

Aldborough Grange near Maſham, for ſeveral age 
a ſcat of the Beckwiths, and was the ſeat of the late 
ſir Roger Beckwith, baronet, ſold after his death to 
Mr. Hutton. | 

« Ellerton, ab alnis dium, a priory of White clothed 
ce nunnes, ſtanding in a valle in ria cer. a mile be. 
<« neth Marik priory *,” founded by Warner dapifer 
to the earl of Richmond t. Henry II. valucd at 4.15, 

Marit, five miles above Richmond, a priory 


5 Groſs, Pennant, II. 350, 351. * Tan. 65%. _ 
el. I. 96, * 1b. VIII. 56. G. . gSce the plate of croſſes in this volume. Th 
. * Tan. 692, « Lel, V. 114. © lb. 7 
t Ib, I. 99, 190, £ Ib. 100, | 
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« blak nunnes, of the foundation of the Aſkes, 
« ſtandith ripa ulteriore Swale ',” It was founded 
ſor Benedictine nuns t. Henry II. by Roger de Alc, 
valued at L. 48. per annnm . * Sir Ralph Bowmer 
« had a place at Marik town ſtanding on a hille fide 
« half a mile from the priory ſtanding in a botom'.” 
Marik was a ſeat of the Conyers family, then of the 
Lowthers, now of the Huttons, | 

« Richemont town is waullid, and the caſtle on the 
« river fide of Swale is as the knot of the cumpace 
« of the waulle. In the waull be three gates; 
french gate, the molt occupied, in the north part 
« of the town; Finkel flreet gate, Bargate; al 3 be 
« down: veſtiges yet remain, In the market place 
«is a large chapel of the Trinite, The cumpace 
« of the ruinous waulles is not half a mile abour, 
« There are ſuburbes to all the gates, but French 
gate ſuburb is almoſt as bigge as both the other 
u fubur bs, and in it is the pariſh church of the whole 
„ 40 ,n. At the back of the French gate is the 
« Grey Freres a little without the walls, ſo that the 
« town walle compaſſith litle but the market place, 
« the howſes about it and the gardens between them. 
« The caſtle is nere hand, as much in cumpace as 
«the circuit of the town wall, but now it is in 
«mere ruine w. There is a conduit of water elſe 
« there is none in Richmont.“ 

„cam thro a great long ſtrete in Richmont or I 
em to the top of the hill where the beſt of the 
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bably u (Qun called the bailly and the caſtle: ſome think 
rand u that the place where the baily it was once ei 
He is * area ca/te1/i, and fins buildid with houſes, Waul- 
arried © lid it was, but the waul is now decayid. The names 

"2nd places of 4 or 5 gates remain. There is a 
a man " chapel in Richmont town with ſtrange figures in 
undi, " the walls of it. The people there dreme that it 


breaſt 
or the 
Anne 


"was once a temple of idols.“ 
The town ſtands on the caſt fide of a ſteep hill 
loping to the river» The principal ſtreet, which has 


d I, number of good houſes built with ſtane, runs down 
armin de ſouth ſide of this hill with a ſteep deſcent to 
nother the market place and caſtle. In the former are ſome 
1 Mat. good houſes, Trinity church, whoſe ſouth aile is 
army (moliſhed, and the north converted into houſes, 
; md a ccnduit, The Gray Friars, founded 1238, 
abel ol by Ralph Fitz Randal, lord of Middlcham ?, is re- 
f fait. luced to its beautiful lofty ſquare tower. Here was 
Uo a nunnery ?, and here is {till an almſhouſe, or, 
K they call it, a bede houſe. The caſtle {tands 
. ion the fouth part of the hill, overhanging the 
Mer wi a large cataract juſt under it. A more in- 
D Keltible lituation can hardly be conceived, The ſite 
SCrcular, On the north it was defended by a deep 
lach and drawbridge, whoſe arch, buried by time, 
on Vir ils, alcovered 1732 by the induſtry of Mr. Wharton, 
gent to the duke of Richmond, to whom it belongs, 
ral = ul gives title, but it has been ſince buried, and a 
the ** buſe built on or near it. The prodigious riſe of 
deat wund conceals the entrance of the caſtle, the ſpa- 
us arch of which may be ſeen within, ſtopped up 
e clothed a | : a 
le be. or ucar a ſquare tower 99 feet high, ol three 
= e hrics, built by Conan, earl of Richmond, in the 
[ 75 th century, with a large round column in the 
; 1 Walle which once ſupported the flooring. From its 
n. * 669. 
8. eh. n Lel. I. gs. V. 3 85 
volume. . 672, Of the White friars here lee Ib. 691. 
1%. 072, r A. S. min. 
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top is a moſt extenſive proſpect over Swaledale, 4 
deep valley with rich paſture between a chain of 
bleak dreary hills extending north to Stanemore, and 
welt to Weltmoreland. On the ſouth fide of the area 
was the chapel and hall. Ia the ealt wall, which is 
molt entire, are two towers, called Robinhood's and 
the Golden tower. Art the north end of the town, 
by the road fide, was the hoſpital - of St., Nicholas; 
valued at £.13.-pcr annum 4, which ſunk at the diſſo- 
lution, and is now the property of archdeacon 
Nackburne. Its chapel, I was told, was ornamented 
with carvings, and may be that mentioned by Le- 
land, with ſtrange figures on the walls of.it, 600 
coins of Gratian, Maximus, Conilantius, Valentinins, 
Valens, Julian, Honorius, and a filver ladle, were 
found 1719 on the ſouth lide of Richmond caſtle", 
A houſe late belonging to Charles York, eq. is now 
the property of fir Laurence Dundas. 

Very little remains of St. Martin's Benedictine 
abbey, founded without the town by Wymar, ſteward 
to the earl of Richmond A. D. 1100, cell to St. 
Mary's abbey at York, and valued at {.47. St. 
„ Martines priori a celle to St. Mari abbey of Lorle 
« in ripa citer, a litle beneth Richemont®.” 

A liule below Richmond, at Eajivy, was a Pre- 
monſtratenſian abbey, founded by Roald, conſtable 
of Richmond, 1152, and dedicated to St. Agatha, by 
which name it is now commonly known, and valued 
at J. 111, per annum". * St, Agathes an abbey of 
* White chanons ripa ulter. a litle beneth St. Mar- 
ce tines. The lord Scrope was founder u.“ It is 
delightfully fituated. on the river Swale, a branch of 
which runs under its weſt end. The inner gateway 
fell down 1770. Through the outward the road 
leads from Richmond, The eaſt window of the hall 
has itz beautiful tracery and mullions entire. The 


ſite of the church is traceable, the choir was very 


narrow, and the walls now breaſt high, in which 
were two tombs, Many of the Scropes were buricd 
here. But the fite has been dup up and defaced by 
the late tenants, and the font is in the garden of 
Mr. George Allan of Darlington. The ſite belongs 
to the heirs of the late Thomas Smith, eſq. of 
Gray's-inn. The pariſh church has ſome good paint- 
ing in the windows. A richly carved pew of Henry 
lord Scrope, formerly in this abbey church, is now 
in Wenſley church*. 

A hall near Richmond was the ſeat of the fa- 
mily of that name, ſince of the duke of Wharton, 
and now of fir Laurence Dundas, bart. 

&« Gilling, where ſome think the lord's manor was 
* afore the Conqueſt is a two miles from the town of 
« Richmont 7.” It was the manor of Alan Fer- 
gaunt, who built Richmond caſtle *, 

Gilling monaſtery, founded by Eanfleda, queen of 
Oſwin, and related to the murdered king, was ſo en- 
tirely deſtroyed by the Danes, that no traces of it re- 
mained *®. A houſe here belonging to lord Holderneſs 
is now the property of fir Laurence Dundas. 

Sir Henry Gaſcoigne dwellith at a prety place 
© caullid Sedbyn, having a prety parke and little lake 
in it three miles north from Richmont b.“ 5 

In Kirby hill or Itirby Ravenſworth pariſh four 
miles north of Richmond, is the ruined caſtle of 


* Ib. L 95 9 Tan. 681. 
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9 XX. & 6; & 
Ravenſworth, the ſeat of the lord Firz-Hugh. 
A gold ring was found here, inſcribed ie, me, kien. 
_ & Ravenſwath caſtle in a mares ground, and a park 
*« on a little hanging ground by it. The lord Parre 
« js owner thereof © The caſtle excepting two or 
« three ſquare towers, and a faire ſtable, with a 
« conduit coming to the hall fide, it has nothing 
% memorable. The park is 3 miles in compaſs“.““ 
In the townſhip of Dalton Traverſe, two or three 
miles north of Ravenſworth, is a place called Cale 
Steeds, where are remains of a caſtrum æſtivum on a 
lip of land above the confluence of two ſmall brooks 
in ſight of Watling ſtreet leading from Catirick by 
Gretabridge to Bowes - | 
« Keterik is now a very poore towne, half a quar- 
« ter of a mile from the river fide, and has now no 
% market. Ther is a place called Referit Swart, or 
& Sandes, hard by the church, and ther be quedar 
&« jndicia of olde buildings and diggings of ſquarid 
« ſtones f.“ This is a high hill or keep at the weſt 
end of the cliurchyard, from which runs north-weſt 
a high ſtrait bank, or lope, whether natural or ar- 
tificial I do not determine, and then another perpen- 
dicular from the meads without next the road, but 
ſeems too extenſive to be artificial. Gale? calls it 
Caſtle hills by the town, à mile from the bridge, 
once having on it four towers; alſo Pala hills, q. d. 


Mont Palatinus*. Ward in Horſley, p. 401, ſeems to 


call this a large tumulus, and the other works the 
military way. The Roman town and ſtation has been 
undoubtedly in the fields of Thornborough houle, 
about half a mile from the bridge, and on the 
ſonth ſide of the river, for the road points to it 
directly on both ſides. Here their coins called 
Thornborough pennies have been found. There 
ſeems to have been a vallum on the ſouth fide of 
the rivet; but long tillage has defaced the fite. 
The incloſure of a ſquare field proper in ſituation 
and ſize for 4 fort ſeemed greater than ordinary, 
and the earth work on which the hedge grew very 
much reſembled a rampart; ſtones and foundations 
have been diſcovered all over it. The part of the 
town at Thornburgh ſeems by the blackneſs of the 
ſoil to have been burnt®; No falls in the river are 
much nearer it than three miles at Richmond. Some 
barrows lie between it and Brunton village on 
the north ſide of the river, and ſome between 
Burgh, the ſeat of fir John Lawſon, and the river 
on the ſouth fide. A braſs pot full of coins was 
found many years ago', and they pretend here, as 
at Walbury in Eſſex and other ſtations, to have 
been ſtopped in their ſearches by a pair of iron 
gates, over which the earth fell while the workmen 
went to dinner. The level plot near the farm houſe 
may be about 20 acres: among the coins ploughed 
up in it was a gold Nero, Rev. Jupiter Cuſtos. 
Great quantities were given away by ſir John Lawſon's 
predeceſſors, and by himfelf to Charles I's cabinet. 
The braſs pot was redeemed by the ſequeſtrators of 
his eſtates in the civil war for C. 8. being an unuſual 
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metal. It is fixed in a brewing furnace, and contain 


about 24 gallons of water. In the ſame InCloſure g 
have been found baſes of pillars, and a brick go, & 
with a perpendicular pipe of lead. In qigging for ot 
lime 1703 on the hither. bank of the river [cars U 
100 paces below the bridge they found a yay]: With tr 
five urns with handles, the middlemoſt largeſt, aj tit 
broken in pieces by the workmen in hopes of find all 
treaſure, One of the handles was in the hands d 
fir Henry Lawſon, inſcribed, of 
I. I. AVR HERACLE 4 
PAT ET FIL F BAR. {| 
which Mr. Gale“ reads, Figuline Britannica artifce * 
or Fabricenſes Barbarici. Horſley ! reads it, Aurel « | 
Heraclea patri & filio fecit beremerentibus, 
Dr. Gale mentions the following inſcription here « | 
which he ſays we owe to Mr. Camden, who ;nferte 0 
it in a looſe leaf here in his copy given to Hearn by * 
Dr. Smyth, and now in the Bodleian library xv. 1; « 
was found 17 July, 1620. | « ( 
DEO OVI VIAS he 
iT SAMITAS COM "| 
MENTVS EST T. 1H - 45 
DAS. 8. C. F. v. L. L. AI. 48 
Q. VARIVS. VITA _ 
LIS ET E COS ARAM 45 
SACRAM RESTI 8 
vir br 
APRONIANO r BRA 1 
DVA cos. ue 
Woodford gives the laſt line COSS. It belong) * 
to A. V. 943. A. D. 191. Gale and Reineſius e con. ad « 
jecture the 6th line is to be read BF COS. ng. ning 
ciarius conſulis, of whom ſee Vegetius II. 7. Horley WM dere 
read the 4th ſacra faciendo votum libentifſime merit 14 
Woodford ſacra fieri voluit, &c.? Reineſius, p. 171, plac 
has Sacro facto wvotum ſolvit letus lubens merito, and tow 
ſolutum curavit fieri votum libens lubens merito, Spon, « | 
Recherches, p. 101. who reads TIRIDAS, Senn WM * nt. 
conſulto fecit, voto lubenti libero muncre : others hon. 
read Sacrorum curator faciund. lie rep 
This is not now to be found. It proves, how «T| 
ever, in Dr. Gale's opinion, that the road from or a 
London to Carliſte was the Herminſtreet, and had its WM * r1nn 
name from Hermes, or Mercury, who taught men to © Peri; 
open roads, and preſided over them . * builc 
Dr. Gale corrects Ptolemy's degrees 17 for 1% fron 


but Ward in Horſley” ſhews Ptolemy is right, though vere. 
his latitudes in general are not to be depended on. 
On the ſouth end of the bridge ſtands a ſhell of 4 


little chapel, where mafs was ſaid for the benefit o hg, 
travellers who would ſtay and hear it. This is c. Were 
fourth inſtitution of the kind; the others ate Min 
Wakefield, Rotheram, and Doncaſter *. "More 
According to the Itinerary the grand military V wr, 
going north is divided into two branches here, * bring 
evident by comparing together the I. II. and V. o mane 
the Itinerary, and we ſee the magnificent road = "unne; 
the ſouth divides juſt at Thornbury, both its brauche rec. , 
(i 

«Ib. I. gs. * Ant, Repert. III. 58. "hay 
ry Ant. P. 12. MS. N. Ib. 2 : / | te m 

Ward in Horſley, 399, - fer 

% or Huli Barrie of Barbarrie; See Pitiſe Lex. v. Figuli na, & Falconerii epiſt. in Grævii Theſ. IV. 1490, & Sallengre Thel. an ? 

g 1 

P. 307. 33 '" Pref. ad Hemingford, xxi. 1 
n See Everard Otto de diis vialibus. Journal des ſcavans; May, 1717. Memoires of Literature, vol, II. p. 501. MS, n. Yall 
N 8 ; e Þ Horſley, 307.&MS.n, 15 Tl 
Hence Egprs End; in Heiyehius, Textates of the Britans. Day Taith, Deus Vie, Hercules had alſo charge of roads, MS. in VI 
| Ge P. 400. 3 5 . ly, 905: 


Gale in Ant. p. 14. 
5 0 


| bel 


deing very conſpicuous not far from the place: one 

north by Piercebridge to Bincheſter, Ebcheſter, 
xc, through Northumberland into Scotland, the 
aber by Gretabridge to Bowes and then through 
Weſtmorland and Cumberland to Carliſle*. See it 
raced in Horſley, p. 401. The Hermin ſtreet con- 
daues ſouthward by the Britiſh name of Leming lane 
a compoſed of ſtone and paved with coggles *. 

« The lorde Lovelle had a caſtle at Ki/leſby within 
a quarter of a mile of the ripe citerior of Swale, 
«1 mile beneth Keterike bridge. There appear 
great ruins. Maſter Metcalfe hiereth the lordſhip 
« of the king, Some ſay that ther cam water by 
« conduits into the tops of ſome of the towers. It 
« longed to the Conyeux [LConiers] .“ 

« Richard lord Scrope, that buildid Bolton caſtle, 
« hought the heir general of St. Quintin that was 
ht | « owner of Hornby caſtle, and was content that one 
« Coniers, a ſervant of his, ſhould have the prefer- 
« ment of this warde, and ſo he had Horneby caſtle. 
« Gul. Coniers, the firſt lorde of that name, graunt- 
« father to him that is now, dyd great coſte on it. 
alt was before but a mean thing *,” „ The lord 


, Guy —— Kal 


„ and the caſtle is his uſual dwellyng place ?.” Lord 
Holderneſs has taken down and rebuilt great part of 
t in the antient ſtyle. 

® Bedal is a fair market town, and next to Rich- 
mond ſelf in the ſhire*.” The handſome church 
containing monuments of Brian Fitz Alan, laſt heir 
male of that illuſtrious family, who died t. Edward 
[ and his lady, and of Thomas Fitz Brian rector here 
u the reign of Henry III. is at the upper or north 
ad of the ſtreet, and not far from it a handſome 
wanſion houſe of Henry Pierſe, eſq; M. P. for North - 


lerton, 
® Topeclif, an uplandiſh town, whos praty manor 


elong) 
o con- 
benefs 
Jorſley 
merit 


p. 171, pace ſtands on a hill about half a mile from the 
to, and "town almoſt on the ripe of Swale*.” 

Spon, Aton village, 10 miles by north-weſt from York 
Senatut 


"mherby the Scottes had victory of the Engliſch 
"lot in Edward II's tyme?.” Here is the feat of 
be ter. Sir Martin Stapilſton, bart. 
There appere great ruines in a valley of a houſe 
*or a litle caſtle at Albruch village, and thereby 
"runnith a beke. It ſtandith 3 miles ſouth from 


others 


8, how- 
zd from 
| had its 
t men d 
F buildings at Carodewwelle village a two miles weſt 
" from urge. And betwixt thes 2 villages ap- 
: pere divers hillettes caſt up by hand, and many diches, 
80 ſum be filled with water, and ſum of the 
| les appere abowte St. John's that is paroch chirch 
'oborh the aforeſaid villages. The dikes and hilles 
ere a camp of men of war, except menne might 
wit they were ruines of ſum old town. The 
me likelihood is that it was a camp of men of 
re. Cawdewel is ſo caulled of a litle font or 


for 10, 
„ thougl 
-nded oh. 
hell of 4 
benefit ot 
nis is dh 
rs are N 


litary V2) 


here, . Ping by the ruines of the old place, and ſo 
and V. ON  Wnneth into a bekke half a mile of. This bekke 
road _  Unneth thens to Aldburgh and four miles of to 
brauche Teſe ripa citer. This Teſe rifith in a marſhe about 


* miles ſouth-weſt above Caldwell e.“ Againſt 


* mouth of Bowrne, on the other ſide of Yore 


e Thel. A mer, lyith Aldeburg village . Mr. Ketterick 


MS. n. hh, My $4» 56, V. 115. 7 W. I 16. 
nr * 
ids, Mo: 2 bg 2 Gale's Antonin, 40. 


| Horf l | | * P. 304. « 
© Iv Ts | = Ward MS. n. on Hor]. 304. 
r Hutchinſon's Excurſion to the lakes, p. 5 
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« Conter hath a caſtle in Richmonde called Horneby, 


«Wh . * — 2 ; 
Perle bridge on Teſe. There appear ruines of like 


© Lel, VIII, 6gt. 


RICHMONDSH IR F. 


e dwelleth at Stanewicke having a preaty place. It 


* is half a mile eaſt from Cawdewelle village wher 
is ſeen the camp of men of warre ©,” 

* Bowes is a very exceeding poor thoroughfare f. 
This is agreed.to be LavaTkx, the Lavaris (f. La- 
vatris) of Ravennas8, which name remains in the 
adjoining river Laver and village of Lartington. 
The old caſtle formerly belonged to the earls of 
Richmond, now to Mr. Pullen, with the church 
ſtanding in the north part of the ſtation, whoſe 
bounds this way are thus harder to trace, but tlic 
ramparts on the other ſide may be reckoned in the 
ſecond degree, though the ditch is filled up. The 
ſourh rampart ſeemed about ſix or eight chains, and the 
entrance is ſtill to be diſcerned. The ſtation has 
been moſtly on the ground called Chapel hill, ſouth 
from the church and caſtle, and the town on the 
gentle deſcent from the ſtation to the river Greta, 
The mote of the latter ſeems to have coincided with 
the Roman ditch ®, The inſcription on the commu— 
nion table has been long loſt. Horſley * refers it to 
the 2d and 3d conlulſhip of Hadrian A. D. 119. 
The other is now at Appleby among thoſe pre- 
ſerved by Mr. Bainbrigge with a modern inſcrip— 
tion, miſtaking Frontinus for the proprætor. Horſley 
reads it NOB CAESk. Virius Lupus was governor 
here under the ſingle reign of Caracalla, to which 
the 3d inſcription is to be referred, If Lupus was 
under Severus before Caracalla was joined with him, 
the latter would have probably been however men- 
tioned as in that at Ilkley l, and if afterwards, one 
would have expected AVGG.® Balineum is fre- 
quent with the beſt writers for Balneum, which ſeems 
only a contraction. The letters are better cut than 
uſual in that age. The Vettones were a people of 
Spain®. Horſley ſtrangely miſtook a funeral ſtone with 
a: dog or lamb at the foot of a croſs (Pl. IV. fig. 6.) 
for a vexillum, with a dog or wolf at the end of a 
pole. The caſtle ſtands on the ſummit of a hill de- 
clining ſuddenly ſouthward, and at its foot the river 


Greta. It is a long ſquare of 75 feet by 60, and 


53 high, of two ſtories, built within the Roman 
vallum out of the Roman materials, and originally 
faced with ſquared ſtones *;z at the ſouth fide within is 
a gallery, and at the ſouth-caſt a round ſtair tower. 
One. of the lower apartments was ſupported by a 
central pillar with groined arches, The whole is ſur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, on the ſouth fide of which 
is a ſmall eſplanade, on the eaſtern point of which 
are remains of a bath 3o feet by 20 inches, with its 
aqueduct, and a room 15 feet ſquare, On a late in- 
cloſure of ſome common lands belonging to Bowes 
was diſcovered an antient aqueduct which conveyed 
the water two miles from Levar or Levy pool. Some 
adjoining lands have the name of Lavaſtree, or 
Laſtrie?. Coins of Nero, Veſpaſian, Fauſtina, Se- 
yerus, and the lower empire, and fragments of or- 
namented pottery have been found near the caſtle. 
A gold medal of Nero about 10 years ago, and two 
large braſs ones of Nerva and Antoninus Pius. The 
thorough toll is ſtill preſerved here. 

 « Gretey is a village ſtanding on Watheling ſtreet, 
« and hath the name of Gretey river that rennith 
te through it and by Mr. Rokeſby's park gate into 


* Ib. V. 114. 


z Lel, V. 115. * [b. I. 75. 


b Horſley, 410. 
* Horſley, 304. 
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Bowes ves. 


Gretabridge. 
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Mactors. 
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„ Teſe. There is a park thereby waullid with ſtone 
* caullid Bignelle park. It longgith to the lord 
« Scrope. There apperith manifeſtly in divers 
« places by Gretey .. . 4%” Leland probably here de- 
ſcribed the Roman ſtation. © By Gretey bridge is 
&« a park of the lord Scropes called Brignel park, La- 
« tine brevis mons".” 

Not far from Bowes is Gretabridge, a ſmall village 
with two good inns, taking its name from a lofty 
bridge over the Greta, of one arch, ſuppoſed of 
Roman work or foundation *, lately taken down and 
a new one 78 feet and an half wide and 58 high 
from the water, built by Mr. Morrit in a line with 
the road. Here Mr. Ward places the MacLovsg 
of the Notitia. The George inn ſtands on one fide 
of a ſmall ſquare camp, triple trenched, with the angles 
rounded incloſing about four or five acres; the four 
entrances very plain in a field called the Holme be- 
tween the Greta and Tutta, a little brook : the mi- 
litary way has gone through it, and croſſed the 
Greta a little below the preſent bridge nearer to 
Morton, falling in again with the high road at a 
houſe a little from Gretabridge, and leaving the fort 
a furlong or two to the ſouth-weſt. The Roman 
town ſeems to have reached to Rookby and Morton. 
On the banks of the Greta, which is highly roman- 
tic hereabouts, was found 1702 an altar with this 
inſcription : 


DEAE NYMPELA 
NEINEBRICA x ET 
IANVARIA : FIL 
LIBENTES EX“ 
TO SOLVERVNT. 
Dez Nymphæ Elanne 
Inebrica & Januaria filia 
libentes ex voto ſolverunt. 


For ſo we are to read it as one of the two given by 
biſhop Gibſon. This is referred to the nymph Elau- 
wa as preſiding over the neighbouring foreſt and 
river of Lune, which laſt may have had this name 
down to the confluence of the Teeſe and Greta. 
But this new deity may have originated purely from 
not attending to the laſt letter of the ſecond word, 
which is more probably NYNPE for AE, and the 
third word Neinbrica. | 

A letter received by Mr. Roger Gale by the hand 
ſuppoſed Mr. Eli Jackſon's 1726 gives the in- 
ſcription thus: 


DEAENTMPEIN 
NEIAFBRICA + FI 
IANXIRIA: Fl: I. 
TIBENS IXVo 
TOSOLVERVN 


and thus comments on it : 


In the account of Richmondſhire in the laſt edi- | 


tion of Camden I was ſurpriſed to ſee the inſcription 
on the altar found about 20 years ago at Gretabridge 
ſo very lame and unintelligible, Whoever ſent up 
the account of it ſeems to have been little conver- 
ſant in matters of that nation, or has offended with 
his eyes open and put a groſs abuſe on all mankind, 
and moſt impertinently injured the editor of that 
noble work. I never ſaw characters remaining more 
perfect and legible. The ſtone is of a roughiſh grit 
hard and durable, often met with in that county. It 
has the patera and urceolus at the fides, but no 


focus on the top. The characters are tall and ſtrait, 


not ſo much as one disjoining through the whole in- 


| 4 Lel. I. 95. | r Ib. V. 115. N 


* LV. 563. » Horſl. 305. 


conſuls together A. D. 2 52, which probably was the 


| | * 
2 Add. to Horſley, y Da XIII. p. 255» 


ſcription, which is obſervable for the O in yorg 
ſtill ſubſiſting, and is the laſt office of two daughter 
in memory of their dead mother. It is now neg] 
among weeds and rubbiſh in Mr. Robinſon's garden 
at Rook by, reduced by a ſtrange reverſe of thing 
to the vile function of a whetſtone for iron tools, 
There I ſaw it two years ſince unworthy the (twig 
where it lies as it were buricd and forgotten,” 

At the confluence of the two rivers was found thi 
altar: 


ONI 
RS 
SEI 
ELLINVS 
BFCOSPRO 
VINCI E 
SVPERIOR 
VSLLM 


Ellinus beneficiarus conſulis 
Provinciæ ſuperioris votum ſol vit 
libentiſſime merito. 


which has been ſo effaced and expoſed to the pes. 
ther that the firſt part is illegible. Provincia ſue 
rior ſeems to anſwer to Dio's q . ſpeaking of Ger. 
many, and here to the Britannia ſecunda of others, 
Here was alſo found by the fide of the road about 


50 years ago a milliary, now at Rookby, thus in. 
ſcribed: 


IMPP DD 
AVG. GALLO 
ET VOLV 
SIANO 
AVGG 


To the emperors Gallus and Voluſianus [his foo] 


firſt year of their reign, which ended A. D. 253. 
The title of Domini noſtri attributed to them, and the 
cut of the letters deſerve notice . Another inſctip- 
tion to theſe emperors was ſince found at Carliſe", 

Another ſtone found here (Pl. IV. f. 7.) has 


AVRELIA FROM..... 
SABIN FILIE * PATRI PI 
ENTISSIMO *FRARISSI 

MO FACVNDVM CVR SRMR 
CAS. - MGRFMPM. 


Another found 1763 at Green's inn: Pl. IV. f. 
under a buſt ; 
| D. M. | 

AVREL „ % „„ „ „ „„ 6 0 
IS EMERIT „% ++» „ „ 


Another found in Brignall park: Pl. IV. f. 9. 


*#IEOMA 
RTEA 
ORTII 

: PRILE 
LDAC. y 
CIIII. 


Horſley mentions this as at Naworth?, and reads! 
Deo Marti 
_ emeritus cohortis prime Æliæ 


Dacorum cui 
præeſt tribunus. 


* Hutchinſon, 3 
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jn the ſame muſeum I ſaw 1763 the following PIO FELI 
inſcription brought from Naworth caſtle, on an altar * Gb 
19 inches high by 8 broad: | AVG 
DEO MAX © .. M. INL PHI 
ps ee LLIP OO. 
. © 0000 © 0 © 
MA. Here are other inſeriptions Greek and Latin from 
On a ſmaller altar: Pa which ſee Pl. IV. fig. 11. V. fig. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5» 
» 7 
. A fine ſtatue of a Gladiator frow Italy, on the 
x baſe BARIO. SAKTI. DECA. broken by the care- 
On another 14 inches by to: Pl. IV. f. 10. leſineſs of a workman, who let a board fall againſt 
DEO | it: many Egyptian idols, and other antique ſtatues z 
MART. with a number of antiquities, as urns, paterz, bricks, 
On a larger altar : &c. found here, ſome of which are engraved in Mr. 


Hutchinſon's Excurfion to the lakes, p. 378, but all 


DEO MART neglected by the preſent proprictor. 
INEMA Marmaduke Tuuſtall, elq. communicated to the 
GEMV A Society of Antiquaries the altar Pl. V. fig. 7. 
 PAMPO which he found 1778 on the fide of the road 
VIX VOL lying among other ſtones half way between Greta— 
VM. FDL. bridge and his feat at Wyecliſſe. Fig. 8. found in 
SOL's M taking down a thick wall between the ſame places, 
TRE and fig. 9. in the ruins of an old chapel near his 
ROSV. houſe. 
On an altar: Roo by manor belonged to a family of that name Rookby. 
I. O. M. a from the Conqueſt, and came from the Dacres to the 
COH.LAEL. | Howards 4. The houſe was rebuilt by the late fir 
DAC. C.P. Thomas Robinſon, member for Morpeth about 
STATILoN 1730, who married Elizabeth zd daughter of the 
GINVS RB. * | late Charles Howard earl of Carliſle, and widow of 
3 Nicholas lord Lechmere, and it was by him ſold to 
On a ſtone: 1. O. M Sawry Morrit, eſq. of York, who now poſſeſſes it. 
COH. I. AFL The Greta runs through the park with great rapidity 
DAC. GORD : over a number of rocky ſhelves into the Tees. Juſt | | | 
| Aa at the conflux ſtood the pariſh church, which being | | | | 
8 þ ruinous fir Thomas built a new chapel with a co- Hi 
n, ANALG. BEST. x lumbarium for the lords of the manor, juſt in the 11 
On an altar: j centre of the eſtate. . 
I. O. M By Rookby church door is or was the half figure 1 
« . H. AEL. DAG. of Pallas, Pl. V. fig. 10. ko 
« C. PRAEST * Gretey cometh by a village called Bannigham in ganingham, | 
- . RELIVS FA * citer. ripa, where dwellith a mean gentleman called | 
. S TRIB % Baningham. Thens to Gretey bridge 2 miles 
* A « where be aliquot diverſoria. Thens to Mor than 


« Mr. Rokeſby's place in ripa citer (cant a quarter — 
Aſmall portable altar 10 inches and an half by 4 te of a mile from Gretey bridge and not a quarter of 


ad an half with a focus uninſcribed, %a mile beneth into Teſe ©,” 
k . « Maſter Rokeby hath a place called Mortham a 
nother inſcribed : e litle beneth Grentey bridge almoſt in the mouth of 
* 8 = - * „ Grentey f.“ 
SF: I A 1 N On a lofty hill on the north ſide of the Greta in the 


midſt of a wood ſtands the old manor houſe called 

| Moreton tower, from a lofty ſquare embattled tower Moreton 

LEG VI at one end of it; a fine ſtructure of hewn ſtone ys 
VIC.P.F | with towers at the corners. The reſt of the man- 
F. ſion is converted into a farm houſe. ' Over the door 

A milliary like the trunk of a de ht of the hall is cut this inſcription; Deo honor & 


Hor - gloria ſoli; in the centre ths s. ln this neighbour- 
gf _ i: the Sad en at Naworth, and gives hood Dr. Salmon places Cataractonium, which he 
LVIII. referring it to A. V. 247. 


Another e: 


4 bo” 
bs 


| ſuppoſes to have taken its name from the Cataract 

IMP CAES in the Tees, 10 miles nearer its ſpring where it 
r falls down a rock as it is computed 20 yards. Ir 
PHILLIPO - muſt be owned he is more happy in fixing the 


\poebinſon, p. 358. Horfl, Cumb, x. „Hol. Oumb. VIII. 
(p unſon, Horb. Cumb. IX. © Horſl, Cumb. XXI V. p. 256. 
es, 381. L © Lel. V. 116. 

Ib, t Gent. Mag. XXIV. 494. Hutchinſon, 380. 
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fituation here than in forcing Isuxiuu from Ald- 
borough to Ripon. 

Stargill caſtle, in the wapentake of Gilling Weſt, 
and not far from Bernard Caſtle, was the ſeat of the 
Skargils, Sir Marmaduke Tunſtall of Thurland 
caſtle, and Brantingham co. Durham, bought it, 
ſince which it hath been the property of the Tunſtals. 

Wycliffe, in the ſame neighbourhood, an antient ſeat 
of the Wycliffs, but came by marriage to the Tun- 
ſtals, who now enjoy it. 

Woburn hall, in the wapentake of Hang Weſt, 
was a ſcat of the family of Sedgwicks : it afterwards 
belonged to the late fir Roger Beckwith, bart. 

Hawkfwell, the ſeat of the Daltons. 

Conſtable Burton, the ſeat of the Wyvils, baronets, 

Croft bridge is a ſtately ſtone bridge over the Tees. 
This place was the ſeat of an antient family called 
Clarevaulx, now of the Chaytors. This is in Gilling 
Eaſt wapentake. 

« The priory of Fygleſton joineth hard to Thureſ- 
&« oylle bek, and hangeth over the high banke of 
« Teſe. I ſaw in the body of the chirch two very fair 
« tumbes of grey marble. In the greater was bu- 
« ried as I lernid one fir Ralph Bowes, and yn the 
&© leſſer one of the Rokeſbys. Hard under the 
« cliffe by Egleton is found on eche ſide of Teſe very 
« fair marble wont to be taken up both by marbe- 
« lers of Barnardes caſtle and of Egleſton, and partly 
„ wrought by them and partly fold onwrought by 
others b.“ © Zgleſton citer ripa Teſe a priory of 
„White chanons a mile beneth Barnardes caſtle 
« that is on the farther ripe. About a quarter of a 
mile beneth Egleſton is a fair quarre of blak 
© marble ſpottid with white in the very ripe of 
« Teſe i. 

Not far from Rokeby about a mile ſouth from Ber- 
nard caſtle, on the Yorkſhire ſide of the Tees, is 
Egleſton abbey (miſplaced by Camden, Dugdale, &c. 
in Durham), where Ralph de Multon founded a 
Premonſtratenſian abbey in the cloſe of the reign of 


Henry II. valued at C. 36. per annum k. It ſtands in 


a delightfully romantic fituation among rocks of 
grey marble, which is dug and worked into chim- 
ney-pieces. The ſhell of it remains with a very 
ſimple eaſt window, and thoſe of the nave treble 
lancets ; and a noble tomb, under which probably 
lay fir Ralph Bowes in the chancel, is now at Rookby 
houſe. Over a door, in the adjoining farm-houſe, 
are two ſhiclds, Lozenge a chief, 

On the tide of the Tees oppoſite to Barnard caſtle 
is the village of Szratforth, ſo called from its ſituation 
on a Roman road or ſtreet. The chapel ſtands on 
a cliff overhanging the river: at the eaſt end with- 
out lies a freeſtone figure of a prieſt praying. On 
the octagon font are theſe initials RB F. Q. if 
Ralph Bowes or any of his famlly. 

The ſtate of Stanemore is moſt perfectly expreſſed 
by its name, which Dr. Gale as happily renders 
Saxetum. The ſurface is indeed covered with moſs 


and ling and ſedgy or dry graſs, but the ſoil is rock, 


large fragments of which ſtart up thick on every 
ſide, and to the north a ridge of very high hills bar- 
xcn and bleak prefent themſelves. The air over 
this tract is proportonably cold, and the piercing 
winds howl over it. The cattle that feed on it are 


h Lel. I. 94+ 3 1 Ib. V. 1 15. ' 
We have another Caer Vorwya among the. Ordevices, 
m Lel. V. 116, Ib. VIII. 70, 


e Hot boetus B. XII. p. 267. Holinſh. Chron, of Scot, 255. 
. + Dalrywple, Ann. ot Scot. I. p. 13, 
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ſmall, and ſeem to feel the ſeverity of the air an 
ſoil. Beyond Bowes not an inn or place of enter. 
tainment, and ſcarce a houſe preſents itſelf gl 


Brough at 13 miles diſtance, and to the weſt Spital % 


on Stanemore, a ſingle houſe for a like diſtance, in 
one continued extent of moor or mountainous coun. 
try, bounded to the north by the rapid Tees, which 
as well as the Greta after rain in Stanemore come 
rolling with a horrible noiſe over pieces of rocks 
that fall from theſe banks. Among theſe the firſt 
of theſe rivers tumbles down a precipice 60 feet 
perpendicular, in a dreary waſte, where black mouy. 
tains horrid with ſtones riſe on the back of each 
other, without any trees except a ſmall thicket of 
beech, filberd, and hawthorn, that grow on the Dur. 
ham ſide of the fall; the. oppoſite fide being a wall 
of perpendicular rocks. The fall is parted into tuo 
ſtreams, of which the fouthern is conſtantly tumblis 
in three caſcades, and a ſmall ſtream iflues out of 
the north fide into it. The other falls ouly after 
violent rains. 


The Roman road leading from Whelp caſlle o 
Caer Vorran is called Maiden way, q. d. Mai-du,, © 


the great ridge; and Caer Vorwyn may be tran{lated 
the maiden fort), 

“Ther is a place an viii mile plaine weſt fron 
Bowis a thoroughfare in Richmontſhire, cawlled 
« Maiden cajile, where is a great round kepe, a 60 
foot in cumpace, of rude ſtones, ſum ſmaw!, ſum 
big, and be ſet in formam pyramidis, and in the 
* top of them all is ſet one ſtone in conum, being 
*a yard and half in length, ſo that the hole may be 
“ countid an 18 foot high, and is ſet on a hill in the 
c very edge of Stanemore, and this is a limes between 
© Richmondſhire and Weſtmoreland u.“ Maiden 
« caſtle, where now is nothing but a hille dyked, is 
* hard by the eaſt ſide of Wathelyng ſtreet, fire 
“ miles a this ſide Brough *.“ 4 l 

The ſpital upon Stanemore or Rerecroſs hoſpital 
was given to the nunnery of Maryke before 11717 
At the turnpike-houſe on Stanemore ſtands a cylin- 
drical ſtone, which appears to have been a Roman 
milliary : all that remains of the inſcription is CON. V. 
Roycroſs \tands within the remains of a large oblong 
irregular entrenchment with two openings on each 
of the four ſides, exactly oppoſite to each other, tel 
paces wide, defended by a rampart of carth and 3 
hill within like a prætorium. The turnpike roa 
paſſes through one end of it. About 1067 William 
the Conqueror and Malcolm king of Scotland con- 
cluded a peace at Newcaſtle, on theſe conditions, that 
Malcolm ſhould enjoy that part of Northumberland 
that lies between Tweed, Cumberland, and Stane- 
more, and do homage to the king of England for 
the ſame. In the midſt of Stanemore was to be { 
up a croſs with the king of England's image on bie 
ſide and the King of Scotland on the other, to ſignify 
that one is marche to England and the other de 
Scotland. This croſs was called the Recraſſe, that Þ 
to ſay, the croſs of the kings?. The modern ann 
liſt of Scotland has not noticed this circumſtance 
which if it happened at all mult have happened five 
or ſix years later when he dates the homage of Mal- 
colm 1072 4, 4, 


Maiden caſtle is ſquare with inner ramparts of 


* Tann. 677. Burt, 13g, 
* Tan, 671. 
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tage and outer ones of carth, each fide 40 paces in young 1660, was ſucceeded by Charles carl of Lich- 
+, The aſcent on the fide oppoſite to Brough field his coufin german. He died without iſſue 1672 
ch ſteep for above a mile: on the ſouth it is in- Charles Lenox, natural ſon of Charles II. by Louiſa 
"ſible by a precipice, and on the north the ground Querouaille, afterwards ducheſs of Portſmouth, was 
\ nerywhere rugged and mountainous", Auguſt 9, 1675 created baron of Setrington, ear] of 
; mes I. created Henry Lodowic duke of Lenox March, duke of Richmond, duke of Lenox, earl of 
al of Richmond October. 6, 1613, and afterwards Darnley and baron Methuen of Torbolton in Scot- 
1623 earl of Newcaſtle on Tine and duke of Rich- land, and 1684 duke of Aubigne in France, He 
ad. He died the ſame year, After him his nephew died 1723, and was ſucceeded by his only ſon and 
n gte wart, duke of Lenox and earl of March, was by nameſake, who died 1749-50 at Godelming, and was 
Charles I. created duke of Richmond Auguſt 8, 1641, ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon and nameſake 3d and 
ad ſucceeded 1655 by his ſon Eſme, who dying preſent duke. 8 | 


| Huchinſon, p. 19. . | Dari. Mary * 
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Rate Plants found in Yorkſhire, 


Acer Pfeudoplatanut. The Greater Maple, or Syca- 
more tree; in hedges: not uncommon. 

Acroſtichum ſeptentrionale. Forked or Horned Fern 
on Ingleborough mountain. 

Actæa ſpicata. Herb Chriſtopher, or Baneberries ; 
in a glen called Whitfel! Gill, or Arthur foſs, 
near Aſtrig, and elſewhere. 

Agaricus piperatus. Pepper Agaric; in Marton 
wood near Craven. 

Aira aquatica, (3 diſtans. A variety of Water Hair- 
Graſs; in ſandy places. 

— montana, Mountain Hair Graſs; on ſandy 
heaths. | | 

Alchemilla wulgaris, Common Ladies Mantle; in 
paſtures not uncommon. 

Aliſma ranunculoides, Leſſer Water Plantainz in 
Gigglefwick Tarn, plentifully. 

Allium arenarium. Broad leaved Mountain Garlic ; 
in a paſture at the back of the Dun horſe at 
Ingleton. 

— — (arinatum. Mountain Garlic; among rocks 
at Girling Trough, near Coni/tone, Kilnſay, and 
elſewhere. 

Anchuſa ſempervirens Evergreen Alkanet; in the 
lanes about Gigglefewick, and in the road be- 
tween Settle and Ingleborough. | 

Andromeda polifolia. Marſh Ciſtus, or Wild Roſe- 
mary; on turfy bogs: near Jng/cborough, and 
elſewhere. 

Anemone Pul/atilla. Paſque Flower; in mountainous 
paſtures: near Pontefra#, and elſewhere. 
Anthoceros pundlatus. Spotted Anthoceros; in 

ſhady places in a lane a mile from Heptonſtal. 

Aquilegia a{pina, Mountain Columbine; on [ngle- 
boroug h. | 

— vun ee. Columbines ; near Whitzwell. 

Arcnaria wverna, Mountain Chickweed; on the 
mountains about Settle, and elſewhere. 

Aſplenium Ruta muraria. Wall Rue, or White 
Maiden hair; on the rocks about Serzle, and 
elſewhere. 

— Scelopendrium, Warts tongue; on moun- 

tains. 

—— T ricbomanes. Common Maidenhair; on 
{tone walls and rocks common. 

viride. Green Maidenhair, on wet rocks. 

Aſtragalus arenarins, Purple Mountain Milkwort ; 
in ſandy paltures and meadows about Doncaſter, 
and elſewhere. 

Athamanta Meum, Common Spingle Meum Bald or 
Buwd Money ; on the banks of a moiſt meadow 
at Scamonden. 

Atropa Belladonna. Deadly Nighrtſhade ; in Haſle- 
co, and at Knareſborough, plentifully, 

Bromus giganteus. Tall Brome Graſs; under rhe 
ſtone walls in the road from Settle to Giggleſwick, 
and elſewhere. | 

Bromus nemoraliss Hairy-ſtalked Brome Graſs 3 in 
woods and hedges. 

1 


— _ — 


Btryum aſi vu. Spring Bryum z on Ingleboroyy, 
and elſewhere. 
Bryum extinforium. Extinguiſher } 
Bryum ; | | 
— Paludoſiim. Dwarf Bryum; | gn Inpleborout 
> owe, 
on ſandy and turfy bogs ; andelſewheae, 
——- rigidam. Rigid Bryum ; 
— ſericeum. Silky Bryum | 
Byſſus ſaxatilis, Rock Byſſus; on chalky rocky wt 
ſtones, 
Campanula hederacea. Ivy leaved Bell flower > near 
Halifax, and about Sheffield. | 
hybrida. Leſſer Venus Looking-glafs, ot 
Codded Corn Violet; in corn fields, 
latifolia, Giant Throatwort, or Canter. 
bury bells; near Settle, and elſewhere, 
Cardamine impatiens. Impatient Ladies Smock; on 
Giggleſwic Scar, and elſewhere, 
Carduus helenoides, Melancholy Thiſtle; in fields 
near Giggleſwick, in Skirrith wood, and elſewhere. 
Carex diſtans, Looſe Carex; on boggy grounds 
not uncommon. 
limoſa. Brown Carex; on turfy bogs, 
pulicaris., Flea Carex; on Ingleborough, and 
elſewhere. 
inflata, Bottle Carex; on bogs. 
—— veſicaria. Bladder Carex; on the ſides of 
ditches, not uncommon. | 
Carum Carvi. Carraways; in meadows and paſtures: 
about Hull, plentifully. 
Chara /lexilis, Smooth Chara; in a bog at Knarer- 
borough. 
—— hiſpida. Prickly Chara; in ditches and 
lakes. 
Chryſoſplenium alferniſolium. Alternate leaved Gol- 
dien Saxifrage; on bogs: near Bingley, and 
elſewhere. 
——— oppofitifolium. Round-leaved Golden 
Saxifrage ; on banks of rivulcts: on the north 
fide of Ingleborough. 
Cicuta virſa. Long-leaved Water Hemlock; in 
watry places; at New/ham Car, near Thirſk 
Cineraria paluſiris, Jagged leaved Fleabane; near 
the eaſt end of Shirty Pool near Ryuſhy moor. 
Cochlearia officinalis g Grœnlandica. A variety el 
Common Scurvy Graſs; by the river Ribbie, 
near Settle, and elſewhere. 
Colchicum autzumnale, Meadow Saffron; in 4 
paſture cloſe by Milſeur I. uſb near Ailnſay, and 
elſewhere. 
Comarum paluftre. Marſh Cinquefoil; in Gitg'/ 
wick Tarn, near Settle, and elſewhere. 
Conferva @gagropila, Globe Conferva, or Mood 
Balls; in Walling fen moor, 12 miles welt 03 
Hull, a lake of 1 or 200 acres, on 4 lag 
common, ſubje& to be over flowed by ſalt wa 
from the Humber. This lake has been dalle 
ſince theſe vegetable balls were deictived 1g 
Phil. Tranf. XL VU. p. 498. 
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Conferva nigra. Black Confer va; on the ſea ſhore. 

A ultiſlora. Solomon's ſeal z in Lord Fan- 
conberg's woods at Newby. 

ua. Short Conferva; 

_—— paraſitica, Winged Con- ¶ on the ſhore, 
ſerva; 

Convallaria maialis. Lilly Convally, or May Lilly; on 

ſugleboroigh. and elſewhere. 

— Mmultiflora. Solomon's Seal; in Lord 

Fauconberg's woods at Netobray. 

— polygonatum. Sweet. Solomon's. Seal; in 

the rocky part of Sykes wood near Ingleton, and 

elſewhere. 

cocnus herbacea. Dwarf Honey Suckle ; on Picker- 

ing moor, and near Doncaſter, 

Cotyledon /utea. Yellow Navel-wort ; on walls and 

wet rocks in the eaſt part of Zorkhire, 

Crtzegus Aria, White Beamtree; in woods, 

Crnoſurus caruleus. Blue Dog's-tail Graſs; on the 

\ rocks near Settle, and elſewhere. 

(ypripedium Calceoſus, Ladies Slipper; in Helks 

wood near /ngleton, and in the neighbourhood 

of kilnſay. 

Draba muraltis. Speedwell leaved Whitlow Graſs; 

on Arnber Star near Arncbf in Littendale 3 and 

in Malbam Cove. | 

— iacana. Wreathed-podded Whitlow Gras ; 

on rocks about Settle, and elſewhere. | 

Dryas o2opetala, Mountain, Dryas; on Arn Cliff 

Cloud, a mountain near Arn Ci, in Littendale 

near Rilnſcy. | | 

Enpetrum nigrum. Crow. or Crakeberries; on 

mountains : on the ſides of ſngleborough, plen- 

tifully. | 

Ejilobium angu/tifolium. Roſe-bay Willowherb ; in 

Graſiwood near Filnſay ; among the rocks and 

meadows near Sheffield, and elſewhere. 

les of Eriophorum vaginatum. Single headed Cotton Graſs; 

on peat bogs frequent; in the aſcent to Ingle- 

ſtures: borough, 

Eryngium campe/ire, Common Eryngo; in ſea mea- 

Cnaret- dows, at Miliington. 

Feltuca elatior, Tall Feſcue Graſs ; on the ſides of 

s and the river Ribble, near Scttle, pleatifully. 

— ina (3 vivipara. Viviparous Sheeps Feſcue 

ed Gol Graſs ; on the bogs ucar the ſummits of [ngle- 

5 and borough. 

Fucus toerwoider, Rough 2 on ſubmarine 

Golden — dentatus. Dentated Fucus; ę rocks and ſlones 

ie north —— fibroſus. Fibrous Fucus ; at Scarborough, 

| — . Thread Fucus; on the ſhore at II. 

ock; " >» Mucoides, Thoruy Fucus ; 1 

bir — alis. Ovate Fucus; 

ez nei >— pinnatus. Pinnated Fucus 

. 1 >= tamariſcifolius, Tamariſk Fucus; 

iel a > lomentojus. Woully Fucusz J 

x EN bileopls Torah! 5, Nettle Hemp with a party- 

coloured flower; in corn fields near Ste. 

S—-- villoja, Ilairy Deud Nettle ; in fandy corn 
ſields. 

blum boreule. Crofs:leaved Ladies Bedſtraw; on 

the hills between Auilrfay and Graſrwod, and 

elſewhere. | 

dium ])] Mountain Ladies Bedſtraw; on 

the rocks commons 

(alt ward Ventiana Amare!l. Autumna! Gentian ; on lime- 

en draive 0 one hills and paſtures | | 

(crived ! ana Pneumonanthe, Calathian Violet; in Tat- 

terfhall park, Stockton moor, &. 


in the ſea at 
$arborough, 


1 0 
nſay, and 


a Girgl 
of Viook 


es welt 01 
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Geranium Columbinum. Long-ſtalked Dovesfoot 
Cranesbill; in corn fields and mountainous 
meadows, 

lucidum. Shining Dovesfoct Cranesbill; 

on ſtone fences about Scttle, and elſewhere. 

moſchatum. Muſk Cranesbill, or Muſcovv ; 
about Craven. | 

Geranium phaum. Spotted Cranesbill; in moun- 
tainous paſtures: at Clapham; in the weſt 
riding; 

pyrenaicum, Mountain Cranesbill; in 

meadows and paſtures: between Bingley and 

Kightey. 

— ſanguineum. Bloody Cranesbill; on rocks 

and mountains: about S/ and Matham. 

Jylvaticum. Wobd Cranesbill ; in paſtures 
and woods about Settle, and elſewhere. 

Geum rivale. Water Avens; in paſtures aud woods 
not uncommon. 

Gnaphalium dioicam. Mountain Cudweed, or Cats- 
foot; upon Ingleborough, and elſewhere, 

Helleborus viridis. Wild Black Hellebore; in 
Keddal lane near Leeds, 

Hieracium murorum. Wall Hawkweed, or Golden 
Lungwort; on the rocks near the Water fall 
at Ay/garth force, 

paludojum. Succory-leaved Hawkweed z 
in wet meadows: about Craves plentifully, and 
elſe where. 

— ſubaudem. Shrubby Hawkweed; a va- 
riety with leaves ſpotted with red; on the rocks 

in Graſs wood, and at Gordal, 

Hippocrepis comeſa. "Tufted Horſeſhoe Vetch ; ori 
limeſtone rocks. 

Hippophae Rhamnoides, Sea Buckthornz on the 
ſea bank between Whitby and Lyth; 

Hypericum montanum. Mountain St. John's Wort; 
in Sykes wood near Ingleton, and elſewhere; 
Jaſione montana. Sheeps Scabious; in meadows and 

on heaths: near Ingleton, 

Juncus fylvatirus. Great hairy Wood Ruſh; in 
Whitfclt Gill, near Mrig, and elſewhere. 

Jungermannia c/Haris, Fern Jungermannia ; in wet 
woods, heaths, and banks of rivers. 

— - Pufilla. Dwarf Jungermannia; in Gray- 
wood near Caſtle Howard. 

— — guinqcdent.c. Toothed Lichenaſtrum; 
in wet woods and ſhady places. 

— trichophylla. Hairy Jungermannia; on 
turfy heaths near North Bingley. 

Lathyrus paluſtris, Marſh Chickling Vetch; in wet 
meadows and paſtnres, 

Lathræa ſquamaria. Toothwort ; in ſhady places 
and mountains; at Newborough and Weaherley 
Grange woods. | 

Leonurus Cardiara. Motherwort; on rubbiſh and 
hedges between Tic and Workſop. 

Lepidium {atifolivm, Dittander. or Pepperwort; in 
the corn between Beningborcugh and Millington. 

Lichen apthtoſes, Thruſh Liverwort; on [nglcbos 
rough, and elſewhere. 

atrovirens, Greeniſh Liverwort; on rocks. 

—— Caruleſcen}. Dluiſh Liverwort; on trecs 
near Bradford. 

—— car. Thick Liverwort; on rocks and 
heaths near Malham. 

fluviatilis, River Liverwort; in the river near 

Malham coves 


Lichen 
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Lichen pelidus. Broad Lichen; on rocks and ſtones 
near Malham and Ingleton. 
herbaceus. Green Liverwort; on ſtony rocks 
and trunks of trees. 
miniatus. Cloudy Liverwort : on rocks and 
ſtones; at Malbam Cove and Knareſborough rocks. 
Liguſtrum vulgare. Privet; in Graſſwood near Graſs- 
ington, and elſewhere. 
Lycoperdon fornicatum. Turret Puff- ball; on banks 
under hedges; near Doncaſter. 
Lycopodium alpinum. Mountain Club-) on the ſum» 


moſs z mits of Ju- 
— clavatum. Common Club- I gleborough, 

moſs; and elſe- 

—— ſelago, Fir Club-moſs; ] where. 


Lylimachia tene/la. Purple Money Wort; on bogs. 

——— thyr/iflora. Yellow Looſe-ſtrife with a glo- 
bular ſpike; in the Eaft Riding in wet places. 

Melampyrum pratenſe. Meadow Cow-wheat; in a 
wood at North Bierly. 

Melica montana. Mountain Melic Grafs; in Kir- 
rith wood near Ingleton, and elſewhere. 

Mentha piperata. Peppermint; on the right hand 
of the road leading from Leeds to Holbeck. 
Myrica Gale. Gale or Sweet Willow; plentifully at 

Arkham bog. 
Narciſſus poeticus. Common pale Daffodil or Prim- 
roſe Peerleſs; in meadows and paſtures, near 


Halifax. 
Nartheſium Ofifragum. Lancaſhire Aſphodel; on 
bogs. 


Nymphea alba. White Water Lilly; in rivers and 
ponds ; at Sandbutton Car, and near Year/ley 
bridge. 

Ophioglofſum vulgatum. Adder's Tongue; in mea- 
dows and ſides of fields, not uncommon. 

Ophrys Apifera. Bee Orchis; in chalk meadows 
and paſtures, 

— — cordata. Leaſt Twayblade; on heaths and 
moors as on Blackey moor. 

—  muſcifera, Fly Orchis; on the hilly lime- 
ſtone paſtures at Stackhouſe near Settle and in 
Skirrith wood and near Ingleten. 


—— Nidus avis. Birds Neſt: in Thorp-arch 
woods. | 
data. Twayblade; in woods and ſhady 


damp places: at Xi y, and elſewhere. 
ſpiralis. Triple Ladies Traces; in a field by 
Ledſtone hall, Leeds, and at Sprotborough and 


Malton. | | 
Orchis bifolia. Butterfly 
Orchis; in hilly limeſtone paſtures 
conopſea. Sweet as on Mill land near Settle. 
Orchis; | | 


Ornithogalum luteum. Yellow Star of Bethlehem; 
about Doncaſter, and elſewhere. 

akin — umbellatum. Common Star of Bethle- 
hem; by Led/tone hall, Leeds, 

Oſmunda criſpa. Stone Fern; among ſtones. 

—- Lunaria. Moonwort; on Mar bank by 
Sykes wood, and elſewhere, 

Parnaſſia paluſtris. Graſs of Parnaſſus; on bogs, not 
uncommon. 

Paris quadrifolia, Herb Paris, True Love, or One 


Berryz in Felkoe road near Seite, near Stockeld 


and Buſby, and elſewhere. 


Phallus impudicus. Stinking Morel, or Stiukborns; in - 


woods at Rotberam, 
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Phaſcum repens. Creeping Phaſcum; on trees. 

Pimpinella major. Great Burnet Saxifrage 
woods, | 

ſaxiſraga. Small Burnet Saxifrage; in 
the fiſſures of the limeſtone rocks about Settle, 

Pinguicula eu/garis, Common Butterwort; on bogs, 
common. 

Plantago maritima. Sea Plantain; in the road lead. 
ing from Ailnſay to Arnclif, and elſewhere on 
the ſides of mountains near Se/tle, 

Polemonium cæruleum. Jacob's Ladder; at Malloy 
or Maum cove; by the ſide of the rivulet and iu 
Coniſtons Dib, in a low wood, alſo at Anber 
Scar. | 

Polygonum Biſtorta. Snake weed; in wet meadows, 

= bydropiper (3 minus. Small Creeping 
Arſmart; near the Foſs, Tork. 

Polypodium Dryopteris. Branched Polypody; about 
Rilnſay, among limeſtones on the right hand 
fide of the Girling Trough near Coniſton. 

— fragile. Brittle Polypody; common on 
rocks, caſtles, and walls. 

— Phagopteris, Wood Polypody; in wet 
ſhady fiſſures of rocks. 

Potentilla frutico/a. Shrub Cinquefoil ; on the banks 
of the Tees near Thorp and Eggleſton abbey, 

Potentilla opaca. Small rough Cinquefoil; in paſ: 
tures near Kippax. 

verna. Spring Cinquefoil; on a flone 
wall at Carlow nick adjoining the weſt end of the 
Cray paſtures near Carr-end. | 

Primula faringſa. Bird's Eye; on bogs, common, 

Prunus padus. Bird Cherry; in woods. 

Pyrola minor. Leſſer Winter Green; in woods neu 
Clapham. 

— rotundifolia., Common Winter Green; in 
Hackfall wood near Grewelthorpe, and elſewhere. 

— ſetunda, Dented-leaved Winter Green; in 
Haſlewood near Sir Walter Vavaſor's park. 

Ranunculus lingua. Great Spearwort ; in marſhes 
and ditches near Beverley, 

Rhamnus frangula. Black Berry bearing Alder; 
in Thorp-arch woods. 


Rhodiola roſea. Roſewort ; on mountains. 
Ribes al/pinum, Mountain Currants; in woods and 
hedges. 


rubrum. Red Currants; on the edges of the 
wet ditches. 

Roſa villoſa. Apple Roſe; in Graffivood near Kiln- 
ſay, and elſewhere. | | 
Rubus Chamamorus. Cloudberry; on the higheſt 

mountains about Settle and Ingleton. 
Idæus. Raſpberry; in Grafſiwood near Kiln 
ſay, and elſewhere, 
ſaxatilis, Stone Bramble; in mountainous 
woods about Settle, and elſewhere. 
Salix arenaria. Sand Willow; ip ſandy paſtures be- 
tween Rilnſay and Arncliff. 
Helix. Spurge-leaved Willow; in watery places 
common. 
berbacea. Herbaceous Willow; in damp ſitu- 
ations on mountains. ; 
—— pentandra. Sweet Willow; on mountains 
about Filnſay, and elſewhere. 
reticulata. Round leaved Dwarf Willos; * 
the top of Ingleborough, and on 4 hill call 
Whern/ide near Ingleborough. 


Samolus valerandi. Water Pimpernel; on bogs. | 
San gu1iory 


ggguiſorba officinalis, Great or Meadow Burnet; 
common in paſtures. 


gponarla officinalis. Soap Wort ; at Merton bridge, 

on the Swale, : 

ſtium viride. Frog Orchis; on the moiſt hilly 

tures about Settle. 

albidum. White Satyrium; in wet meadows; 
about Malham. 

ga autumnalis. Autumnal Saxifrage; on the 

moiſt rocks of Ingleborough, and elſewhere. 

hypnoides. Ladies Cuſhion; on mountains. 

oppoſitifolia. Purple Saxifrage; on Ingle- 

krough and Pennigent. 

oh Columbaria, Mountain Scabious; on lime- 

lone rocks. | 

ix odorata. Sweet Cicely; under the ſtone walls 


in Whitfell Gill near Aftrig. 


oe eius compreſſus. Flat-headed Bog-ruſh; in wet 
ind boggy places about [ngleton. 
nigricans. Black Bog-ruſh; on a bog in 
on Srrith wood near Ingleton. 
mus acicularis. Leaſt upright Club Ruſh; on 
wes the edge of a rivulet near Gigg/eſwick Tarn which 
tuns from the ebbing and flowing well. 
anks teſpitofus. Heath Club Ruſh ; on moors. 
umbularia vernalis. Yellow Figwort ; in hedges, 
pal: near Newborough, 
cio ſarracenicus. Broad-leaved Ragwort; in wet 
lone readows and paſtures: about Clapham. 
ff the tm ang/icum. Mountain Stonecrop; on rocks, 
| hyleborough, and Clapham. 
n. vilhſam. Marſh Stonecrop; on the ſides of 
Imleborough, 
neu mn paluſtre. Marſh Selinum; in marſhes near 
Dncaſter. 
1; in mis latifolia g. A variety of common Hellebo- 
where. me; in Syte wood, and elſewhere. 
n; in —— y paluſtris. Marſh Helleborine; in 
de boggy part of Sy#es wood alſo near Kiln/ay, 
narſhes ud elſewhere. 
- longifolia. White-flowered Baſtard Helle- 
Alder; lere; under Brakenſtrow near Ingleton. 
- longifolia g. A variety) in woods and 
if White-flowered Baſtard | buſhy places about 
xds and lielebore; Clapham and In- 
1. Another variety) gleton. 
; of the de ufliora. Nottingham Catchfly; in corn 
lis near Wetherby. 
ar Kilt- iundatum. Leaſt Water Parſnep ; near the 
| bs at York, | 
higheſt W Cambrica. Welch Golden Rod; on moun- 
ns, 
ar Ri. BR da. Knotted Spurry; on bogs about 
Wl, and elſewhere. 
untainous nm v4/culo/um. Orange Splachnum; on wet 
1 Wntains and heaths. 
(tures be: 
ery places 
damp ſicu 
aountains; 
ow; on 
hill called 
bogs. 
apguiſorvs 
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thout Settle, at the entrance into KRilnſay and 


D d 


1 


Staphylæa pinnata. Bladder Nut Tree; in hedges 


near Pontefratt, 
Statice Armeria. Thrift Sea Gilly Flower; in Blea- 


berry-gill at the head of Stockdale field near 
Settle, 


Stellaria nemorum. Broad-leaved Stitchwort; in wet 
woods and hedges. 

Stratiotes Aloides, Freſh Water Soldier; in flow 
rivers and ponds; at Stork, near Beverly. 
Taxus baccata. Eugh; on rocks at Giggleſwick Scar. 
Thalictrum minus. Leſſer Meadow Rue; in Skirrith 

wood near Ingleton, and elſewhere, 

Thlaſpi montanum. Mountain Mithridate Muſtard ; 
in the mountainous paſtures in the road from 
Settle to Malham, and in the paſtures about the 
ebbing and flowing well a mile from Settle to- 
wards [ngleborough, 


Trichomanes tunbrigenſe. Tunbridge Trichomanes; 
in fiſſures of wet rocks. 


Trientalis Europea. Chickweed Winter-Green; in 
woods and on heaths: near Bingley, and elſe- 
where. 


— Europea g. A variety of Winter-Green; 

near Giſburgh in Cleveland. 

Trifolium alpefflre, Long-leaved Clover; in Skir- 
rith and other woods. 


ornithopoides. Bird's»foot Trefoil; among 
the corn near Tadcaſter. 


Triglochin paluſtre. Arrow. headed Graſs 3 common 
in marſhy places. 

Triticum caninum. Bearded Wheat Graſs; on banks 
and highways, common. 

junceum. Sea Wheat Graſs; on the ſea 

coaſt near Hornſea. 

Trollius Europæus. Globe Flower or Locker Gowlons; 
in Stirrith wood, and elſewhere. 

Turritis Hirſuta. Hairy Tower Muſtard; on old 
walls and rocks. 

Ulmus campeſtris v. Wych Elm; in hedges and 
woods, | 

Ulva pruniformis. Plum Laver; in Malham Tarn. 

Vaccinium Myrtillus. Bleaberry ; on heaths, common. 

.—- Oxycoccos, Cranberry; on boggy places 

about Settle, and elſewhere. 

Vitis idea. Red Bilberry; on heaths. 

Veronica montana, Mountain Speedwell ; in Stockeld 
woods and Eſcricke. | 


— triphyllos. Trifid-leaved Speedwell; in 
corn fields near Ręſſington. 


Vicia bithynaca, Rough Vetch; in hedges near 


Doncaſter. 

—— ſylvatica. Wood Vetch; in Skirrith wood near 
Ingleton. | 

Viola grandiflora. Yellow Violet; in mountainous 


places frequent; about Attarnire Clif near 
Settle, 


palufiris, Marſh Violet; in Giggleſwick Tarn, 
and elſewhere. 
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BISHOPRICK 


HE biſhoprick of Durham, or Dureſme, bor- 

dering on Yorkſhire to the north, is of a trian- 
cular ſhape, the point being towards the weſt at rhe 
concurrence of the northern boundary and the ſources 
of the Tees. Towards the ſouth it is bounded through- 
out by the Tees; on the north firſt by a ſhort line from 
the point to the river Derwent, then by that river 
till it receives the little river Chopoell, and laſtly by 
the Tine. The baſe of the triangle towards the eaſt 
formed by the ſea coaſt, which the German occan 
Iahes furiouſly with a great noiſe. 

Towards the point are open fields, thin woods, 
leck hills, with ſome veins of iron, and graſſy dales. 
The hills which I have called the Engliſh Apennines 
run acroſs this angle. Towards the eaſt or baſe of 
the triangle, as alſo on the ſides, the ſoil is very fit 
for cultivation, and repays the huſbandman's toil, 
being interſperſed with meadows, paſtures, cornfields, 
thickſet with towns, and rich in pit coal, which we 
uſe for firing in many places. Some will have this 
coal to be black earthy bitumen, others jet, others 
the Thracian ſtone, which are all proved to be the 
{ame by that great foſſiliſt George Agricola. Certain 
it is that this our coal is nothing but bitumen 
hardened and baked by heat under ground, for it 
has the ſmell of bitumen, and, if ſprinkled with 
water, burns fiercer and clearer : but whether it 
can be quenched with oil I have not tried. If the 
lapis al ſidianus be found among us, I ſhould ſuppoſe 
that to be the ſame that is found in other parts of 
„ England, and is commonly called Canole Coal, being 
hard, ſhining, light, flaking off, and ſoon kindled 
to a lame, But theſe points I ſubmit» to thoſe 
who are better acquainted with the ſecrets of Na- 
ture, | 
This whole tract, with others adjoining, is called 
„ by the Monks in their writings St. Cuthbert's Land, 
et Patrimony, They gave this name to all that be- 
longed to the church of Durham, of which Cuth- 
ben was accounted patron, who, being biſhop of 
Lindisfarn in the infancy of the Saxon church, led a 
life of ſuch ſanity and purity as to be ranked among 
the ſaints. Our princes and nobility eſteeming bim 
i twelar ſaint againſt the Scots, not only paid fre- 
quent viſits of devotion to his body, which writers 
would perſuade us was preſerved whole and un- 
corrupt, but likewiſe gave him large eſtates, and 
gated many privileges. King Egfrid gave great 
eyenues in York, with Crete beforementioned, and 
the city Luguballia, to Cuthbert himſelf in his life 
line, according to the hiſtory of Durham. King 


' dihop Gibſon obſcrves, his charter, 


9 y 9 0 
A got, lay, that ** Creke was given him by 
nde court a 


Mameſb. II. 23. 
Altred and Guthrun 
de vhole kingdom, 
em a place call 
sas others fa 
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or DURHAM. 


Alfred and Guthrun the Dane, whom he made go- 
vernor of Northumberland ©, afterwards, to uſe the 
words of an old book, “ gave all the country be- 
« tween the rivers Were and Tine to Cuthbert, and 
© to the miniſters of his church for ever, for their 
© maintenance, that they might never want. They 
& alſo ordained that his church ſhould be a ſafe re— 
e fuge to all that fled to it, that whoſoever, for whart- 
* ſoever cauſe, fled to his body, ſhould have peace 
&« for 37 days without any pretence to the contrary.” 


Kings Edward and Athelſtan, and Cnute or Canute 


the Dane, which laſt came barefoot to St. Cuthbert's 
ſhrine ©, not only confirmed but augmented theſe laws 
and privileges: nor was leſs favour ſhewn by William 
the Norman, from whoſe time it was declared a 
county palatine, and ſome of the biſhops like counts 
palatine engraved on their ſeal a knight armed ar all 
points fitting on a horſe with trappings, brandiſhing 
in one hand a ſword, and holding forth in the other 
the arms of the ſee. The biſhops had alſo their re- 
galities, inſomuch that the effects of outlaws devolved 
to them and not to the king, and the common people, 
inſiſting on their privileges, refuſed to ſerve the king 
in Scotland, alleging, as the regiſter of Durham is 
my authority, © that they were Haliwerke folkes, 
6j. e. perſons inliſted in ſacred ſervices, and held 
* their lands to defend St. Cuthbert, and that they 
„ were not obliged to go out of the biſhopric be- 
« yond Tine or Tees for king or biſhop.” But Ed- 
ward I. firſt broke through theſe privileges. For, 
acting himſelf as honorary arbitrator between biſhop 
Anthony Bec and the Prior, who warmly diſputed 
about their lands, and they nor acquieſcing in his de- 
termination *, * he ſeized, ſays my author, the 
«© biſhop's liberties into his own hands, and made 
« {krict enquiry, and offered great violence to pri- 
e yilege.” The church, however, afterwards re- 
covered her rights, and held them inviolate f to the 


time of Edward VI. to whom, on the diſſolution 


of the lee, all its revenues and privileges were granted 
by parliament. Queen Mary ſoon after re eſtabliſhed 
it with the ſame authority, and reinſtated the church 
in all the rights it now enjoys. For lately James 


Pilkington ſued queen Elizabeth for all the lands and 1 


chattels of Charles Nevill, earl of Weſtmoreland, 
and other outlaws in this county, who had waged 
war againſt their country, and would have proſe— 
cuted his claim, had not parliament interpoſed, and 
for that. time, as it is expreſſed, awarded it to the 
queen, becauſe ſhe had at her own great expence 


delivered both the biſhop and the ſee from the rebels. 


whether genuine or ſpurious, mentions no ſuch thing, Simeon Dunelm. indeed, or rather abbot 


this king, that. in his way he might have a manſion to reft at,“ probably in his attendance 
ihre t York, G. But the charter mentions both Creke and Luguballia. Smith's Bede, App. p- 782. and Sim, Dunelm, ed. 


» Whom our hiſtorians cal! alſo Guthred, Cuthred, Goring, Germund, ſcem to have divided between them 
and to have enacted laws j; indy to be obſerved by the Englith and Danes, G. 
ed Garmondway, tive miles from Durham. G. 


y, provoked at the biſhop's joining the earls Mareſchal and Hereford, G. 
berties taken away by ſtatute, and annexed to the-crown, G. 


But 


Teiiis, Tueſis. 


„ 
But it is time to wave theſe matters, and return to 
the deſcription of places. 

The river which defends the ſouth ſide of this 
county is called in Latin Teiffs and Teiſa, in common 
language Tees, by Polydore Vergil, an Italian, who 
had his own Atbeſis or Adige in mind, without any 
reaſon Aube; and in Ptolemy it ſeems to have the 
name of TOYAEIE and TVESIS, though by the 
fault of the tranſcribers its name is miſplaced. For 
that Geographer having placed the TVESIS and 
TINA in the remote part of Britain, now inhabited 
by the Scors, and this county being incloſed between 
the Tees and Tine, if I might preſume to correct the 
old Geographer, I ſhould reſtore theſe to their 
proper places, and that too I hope, with the leave 
of the Scots, who have no rivers for whom they can 
juſtly claim theſe names. The Tees riſes in the waſte 
of Stanemore, and hurrying with it many brooks 
from all parts ruſhing over rocks, among which at 
Egleſton (where Conan, carl of Britanny and Rich- 
mond, founded a monaſtery t), they cut marble, firſt 
arrives at Bernard Caſtle, built and named from 
Bernard Balliol, great-grandfather of John Balliol, 
king of Scotland. But this John Balliol, whom 
Edward I. had declared: king of Scotland, loſt this 
caſtle with his other eſtates in England for having 
broken his allegiance to Edward. At the fame time 
the king being diſpleaſed with Anthony biſhop of 
Durham * took from him this caſtle, with its ap- 
« purtenances (as the regiſter of Durham bas it), 
« and beſtowed it on the earl of Warwick, Herks 
« and Hertnes on Robert Clifford, Rewerſton on 
« Jeffrey de Hartlepool, which the biſhop had held 
« after the forfeiture of J. de Balliol, R. de Brus, 
« and Chriſtopher de Seton.” But a few years after 
biſhop Lewis de Bellomont of the blood royal of 
France, who is repreſented as totally void of learning, 
commenced a ſuit for this caſtle and the other 
eſtates, and obtained his cauſe, ſentence being given 
in theſe words:“ The biſhop of Durham ought to 
« have the forfeitures of war within the liberties of 
&© his biſhoprick, as the king has them without.“ 
Near it is Stretlham, where long lived the famous and 
knightly family of Bowes, which often on emergent 
occaſions did fingular ſervice to their king and 
country. They derive their deſcent from William 
de Arcubus, to whom, as I have read, Alan the 
Black, carl of Britanny and Richmond, granted for 
arms © the ſhield of Britanny charged with three 
bows.” 

Not five miles hence, a little further from Tees is 
Standrope, called alſo Staintborp, or the ſtoney town, 
a little market town, where was a collegiate church, 
the work and burial place of the Newvilles. Near 
this is Rabye, which Cnute, or Canute, king of 
Denmark, gave to the church of Durham, together 
with the country round it, © and Stanthorpe to hold 
„ freely tor ever. From which time (as my author 
&« ſays), the family of Neville, or de Nova Villa, 
« held Raby of the church, paying C. 4. and a 
ce (tag yearly.” They derive their deſcent from 
Waltheof, earl of Northumberland, of whoſe poſ- 


terity Robert, ſon of Maldred, and lord of Raby, 


marrying the daughter of Jeffrey Neville, a Norman 
{whoſe grandfather Gilbert Neville is reported to 


+ The barons (obiles, gentlemen, G.) named Ser Tiis flouriſhed formerly on its banks at Dinſdale, a mile or two below Sockburne 
s Eyleſton abbey belongs to Richmondſhire, where ſee it. p. 96. 


Mr. Camden here runs up the Tees. 
* Styr. Sim. Dun, p. 29, G. Cod. Dun. ap Lel. I. 52. 
„ Antiperiſiafiis Reverberation. G. 

P or, as ſome copies, St, Brga, 
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of Darcy of Menill, and William Nevill, earl of 


Darlington is a mile from the Tees at Blackwall, and that four miles above Sockburn. 


* III. 24 IV. 23. 
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have been admiral to king William I.) his iſſue tock 
the name of Nevill, and grew up to a moſt nu— 
merous and potent family, who built here a very 
ſpacious caltle, which was their firſt and principal 
ſeat, Theſe two places, Stainthorp and Raby, are 
ſeparated only by a ſmall ſtream, which, after 3 
courſe of a few miles, falls into the Tees near Se. dad 
laby, where is now the ſeat of the Bracſenbury fa. 
mily, conſiderable both for their antiquity and in— 
termarriages with the heireſſes of Denton and 
Wiclif. 

Tees proceeding hence by Sockburne, the habi. dl. 
tation of the antient and noble family of Cogniers, of 
which were the barons Cogniers of Hornby (whoſe Bw 
eſtate greatly increaſed by marriage with the heirefſe, C 


Kent, and lord Fauconberg, came in the laſt age to 
the Ather/tons and Darcies), paſſes near Derlington i a Deb 
conſiderable market town, which Seir * ſin of Ulphus, 
a Saxon, with leave of king Etheldred, gave to the 
church of Durham, and Hugh Pudſey beautified 
with a church and buildings. In the country here- 
abouts ! are three pits of a ſurprizing depth, com- 
monly called Hell Reitles, from the water heated in KI 
them by the compreſſion ® of the air. More ſenſible * 
perſons, with great probability, ſuppoſe them to 
have ſunk in ſome earthquake. For we read in the 
Chronicle of Tinmouth that “ A. D. 1179, on 
* Chriſtmas day, at Oxenhall, in the territory of 
Darlington, and biſhopric of Durham, the earth 
* lifted itſelf up like an high tower, and continued ſo 
„that day as it were immoveable till che evening, 
« when it fell down with a horrible noiſe, to the 
« terror of the whole neighbourhood, and the earth 
e ſwallowed it up, and formed there a deep pit, 
* which remains to this day in proof thereof.” Biſhop 
Cuthbert Tunſtall firſt diſcovered that theſe pits 
had ſubterraneous paſſages and diſcharges, having 
found in the Teeſe a gooſe which he had marked 
and put into one of them for an experiment, After 
Derlington the Tees has no towns of more note on 
its banks 4, but waſhes the edges of green fields and 
country villages with its winding ſtream, and at 
length throws itſelf at a wide mouth into the ſea, 
where it begins the baſe of the triangle on the 
coaſt. 


Hence the ſhore runs northward, interſected by ſe- 
veral little rivers near Gretham, where Robert biſhop 6 
of Durham founded a handiome hoſpital, having 
obtained the manor of Peter lord de Montfort. Neat 
this is Claxton, which gave name to a famous family d. 
in theſe parts, which I the more willingly mention 
becauſe of it was T. Claxton, a great admirer of 
venerable antiquity. After this the ſhore projects 
with one ſmall cape, ſcarce ſeven miles above the 
mouth of Tees, on which is Hamlepole, a noted . 
market town and ſecure harbour convenĩently ſituated. 
Bede ® ſeems to call it Heopdu (which Huntingdon” 
tranſlates Hart iſland), where he ſays Heiu?, 2 re. 
ligious woman, formerly founded a monaſtery; if 
Heorteu be not rather the name of that ſmall tract 3s 
the regiſter of Durham ſeems to infinuate, and elle- , 
where calls Heort- neſſe, becauſe it runs a good Way 1 
into the fea, From this for 15 miles the ſhore, 8 
ſtrait and beſprinkled with towns, affords an agrecable 


ö d Sim. Dun. p- 164. 0 
place. G. 


| In buj {d belong! chis 
un hujus agro, in a fie apa de III. f. 191 


2 Flertei : i. e. inſula cerui, 


proſpec 
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feſt from ſea, till ir opens for the river VEDRA; 
22 calls what Bede 4 calls Wire, the Saxons 
- | and we Were, This riſes in the very point 
Uh triangle or weſtern extremity of the county 
from two little rivers Kell hop and Burn hop, which 
voiting in one aſſume this name, and haſten eaſt- 
«ard through vaſt heaths, large parks belonging to 
che biſbop, and by Mitton, a caſtle of the lords Evers, 
an antient and noble family in this county, being de- 
cended from the lords of Clavering and Warkworth, 
and by daughters from the barons Veſey and Atton, 
and illuſtrious for their military atchievments, as 
Scotland can teſtify, For the little town of Keines 
in the further part of Scotland was given them for 
their ſervices by Edward I. and Henry VIII. in the 
unt age conferred on them the title of baron. After 
is the Were, after a courſe of a few miles, receives 
the little river Gaunleſſe from the ſouth, where, at 
their confluence on higher ground, ſtands Aukland, 
@ called from Oaks (as Sarron in Greece) where it 
debolds the towered epiſcopal palace magnificently 
repaired by Anthony Bec, and the moſt beautiful 
bridge built abour 1400 by biſhop Walter Skirlaw, 
vho alſo enlarged this pariſh, and built a bridge over 


Baron 
Cg 


50 de Tees at Tarum. From hence the Were turns 
0 orthward that it may the longer water this county, 
e nd preſently on the brow of a hill beholds the re- 
n mins of an antient city, not decaying, but actually 
of bog in decay, which Antoninus call VINOVIVM, 
th Pulemy BINOVIVM : but in this laſt author it is ſo 
lo much miſplaced, and put as it were under another 
g. dimare, that it would never have been diſcovered 
he hd not Antoninus pointed it out. We call it at 
th weeſent Binc beſter, and it confiſts of not more than 
dit, mo houſes, but is remarkable for the ruins and 
0p taces of walls in its neighbourhood, and for the 
pits Roman coins frequently dug up called Bincheſter 
ing jemics, and for Roman infcriptions, of which I 
ked kely lighted on the following on an altar: 
* DAB. 
2 MATRIB. O. LO. ; 
78 . . Cl.. N | 
In TIAN VS.. .COS 
the 5 +4 nol 
Mother ſtone lately dug up here, much defaced, ex- 
11 Wits tis inſcription on cloſe inſpection: 
ſhop Cs V 
wing ö 29597˙„‚‚„„ „„ „„ 
Neat TRIB. COHOR. I. 
amily of CARTOV Go 0.00 
tion MARTI VICTOR! 
rer of GENIO LOCI 
ET BONO 
EVENTVI. 


tad ro more about this place than that an antient 
0 lays that the earls of Northumberland took 
*Vh other towns from the church, when that 
Wed thirſt for gold ſwallowed up even the ſacred 
Melons of the church. | 
Aon riſing hills on the other ſide of the Were 
Werts Branſpeth caſtle, built by the Bulmers, and 
1 daughter of Bernard * Bulmer, who married 
ky * Nevill, conveyed with other conſiderable 
410 the latter family. The Were afterwards 


1 

ruſhes over numbers of large ſtones, which unleſs it 
is ſwoln by rain, are never covered with water, and 
upon which, if water be poured and ſtirred about, it 
imbibes a brackiſh taſte, which is not obſervable any 
where elſe. At the little village of Butterby allo, 
when the river ſinks in ſummer time, a reddiſh ſalt 
water ſprings out of theſe ſtones, which, by the heat 
of the ſun, ſo whitens and concretes, that the people 
hereabouts make their ſalt of it. 

The river now, as if intending to form an iſland, 
ſurrounds almoſt on every fide the chief city of the 
county, ſituate on a hill, whence the Saxons gave it 
the name of Dunholme. For they called a hill Dun, 
and a river iſland Holme, as we learn from Bede x. 
Of this Latin writers have made DVNnELmMvs, but the 
common people moſt corruptly call it Durbam v, or 
Dureſme. Its natural ſituation is high and ſtrong, of 
no great extent, and of an oval form, environed by the 
river on all ſides, except the north, and walled round. 
On the ſouth part, almoſt where the river contracts 
itſelf, the cathedral riſes with lofty ſpires and towers. 
In the centre is the caſtle, ſituate as it were between 
two ſtone bridges over the river on the eaſt and weſt. 
North of the caſtle is the market place and St. Ni- 
cholas' church, whence extends to the north a long 
ſuburb running round within the river, as alſo others 
on both fides beyond the river leading to the bridges, 
and having each their reſpective churches. This city 
is of no great antiquity. For when the monks of 
Lindisfarn were harraſt by the Daniſh wars, and 
wandered about with the reliques of St. Cuthbert 
not knowing where to ſettle, they at laſt, by divine 
admonition, if we may believe their ſtory, fixed here 
A. D. 995. But take the ſtory from my author of 
Durham. © The croud of people that accom- 
© panied the moſt holy father Cuthbert's body came 
“ to Durham, a place of natural ſtrength, and not 
& yery fit for habitation, entirely ſurrounded on every 


&* fide with thick woods, except a ſmall plain in the 


« centre, which uſed to be plonghed and ſown, 
« where biſhop Aldwin afrerwards erected a large 
&* church of ſtone. The aforeſaid prelate, aſſiſted by 


all the people and by Uthred earl of Northum- 


„ berland, felled and cleared away all the wood, and 
& {ſoon rendered the place habitable. In ſhort all the 
© people from the river Coquet to the Teiſe chear- 
« fully lent their affiſtance both to this work, and 
& afterwards to build the church, never ceaſing their 
&* attendance till it was finiſhed. In this manner 
© was the wood grubbed up, and dwellings allotted 
© to every one. The aforeſaid prelate, from a fer- 
« yent love to Chriſt and St. Cuthbert, began a 
« comely church of no ſmall dimenſions, and bent his 
* whole mind to finiſh it.“ Thus he. 


Not many years after, thoſe Engliſh who could 
not ſubmit to the Norman government trufting to 
the natural fituation of the place, made it the ſeat of 
war, and gave William the Norman no little trouble. 
Gulielmus Gemiticenſis * writes, that © they retired 
to a part of the county inacceffible by wood and 
© water, and throwing up a ſtrong rampart, ſecured 
* the caftle, which they called Dunholm, from 
© whence they made frequent ſallies and maintained 


3 
10g 
Salt ſtones. 


DvNELMYS, 
DuRHAM. 


& their ground there for ſome time waiting the ar- 


« rival of Swene king of Denmark.” But the event 


6 not anſwering their expectation, they ſecured them- 
te, | | 
, x e ine. Ina. | ; 
1 Cornov, Cornoviorum ala was at Pons Aelii, lade, — 296. te Bertram. G. 
e. G. Sed! N : a * 8 y from the Norman Dureſine. G. 5 
f. 191+ Ve, I * inter X Script. p. 28. z VII. c. 40. 
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ſelves by flight, and king William coming to Dur- 
ham granted many privileges for the eſtabliſhmenr 
of the church's liberties, built the caſtle betore- 
mentioned on the top of the hill, which afterwards 
became the reſidence of the biſhops, and the keys of 
it on a Vacancy in the ſee were by an antient cuſtom 
hung up on the ſhrine of St, Cuthbert. 


When this caſtle was finiſhed William of Malmſ- 
bury, who lived about that time, gives this de- 
ſcription of the city *. © Durham is a hill riſing from 
« a level vale gradually and with a gentle aſcent to 
« 4 point, and, though its rugged and ſteep rocky 
« ſituation forbids all approaches of an enemy, yet 
ce the moderns have erected a caſtle on the hill. At 
ce the foot of the hill runs a river well ſtocked with 
« fiſh, eſpecially ſalmon.” Nearly at the ſame time, 
as the anticnt book relates, biſhop William de 
Carilepho, who placed the monks here after the 
univerſal deſtruction of their houſes by the Danes, 
pulled down the church which Aldwin had built, and 
began another in a better ſtyle, which his ſucceſſor 
Ralph finiſhed, and biſhop Nicolas Fernham, and 
prior Thomas Melſcomb © added a new fabric A. D. 
1242, A long time after biſhop W. Skirlaw added 
to the weſt end of the church a beautiful picce of 
building called the Gallilee, and removed into it ve- 
nerable Bede's marble tomb. Hugh Pudſey had for- 
merly begun a building here, into which, according 
to the old book, „women were allowed to enter, 
«© who, being debarred perſonal acceſs to the more 
tc retired receptacles of the bodies of the ſaints, 
might receive comfort from the fight of ſaints.” 
This biſhop Ralph, as our hiſtorian relates, „le- 
« yelled and opened an area between the church and 
« caſtle, which was covered with houſes, that 
no pollution might accrue to the church or 
« danger from fire. Though the city was ſtrong 
is by nature, he made it ſtronger and more mag- 
« nificent by a wall which he drew from the 
© choir of the church to the keep of the caſtle 
« lengthwiſe.” This wall is now decaying by age, 
and without having ever felt the violence of enemies, 
as far as I can learn. For when David Brus, king of 
Scotland, ravaged the country with fire and ſword to 
Beaupark, or Bereparke, a park in the ſuburbs, 


while Edward III. was engaged at the ſiege of Calais, 


Henry Piercy and William Zouch, archbiſhop of 
York, with troops raiſed in haſte, met the Scots, and 
charged them ſo vigorouſly, that they almoſt totally 
cut off the two foremoſt ranks, made the king 
priſoner, and caſt ſuch an alarm on the third rank, 
that they fled without even ſtopping in the moſt inac- 
ceſſible places till they reached home. In this fa- 
mous battle, and moſt memorable ſlaughter of the 


Scots, which our hiſtorians call the battle at Neville's 


Neville's creſi. croſi, the flower of their nobility was lain, their 


king taken, and they were forced to give up a con- 


ſiderable territory, and many caſtles on the borders. 
So much for Durham, of which I ſhall take my 
leave with this diſtich of Necham, and hexaſtich of 
Johnſton : 


Arte ſituque loci munita, Dunelmia, ſalve, 
Qua floret ſane religionis apex. 


> De geſt. Pontif, III. p. 157. b. 


w_— 
* And unwilling I am to remember how this biſhopric was diſſolved by a private flalute, and all the poſſeſſions thereof gre i 

ward VI. when private greedineſs edged by churchmen did grinde the church and withdrew much from God, Wherewit 

piety had formerly honoured God. But queen 8 repealed tha 


tranchiles thereof, that God might enjoy his own, olland, 
e V. c. 10, M. Par. p. 107—121, 


1 ED 10S.” 


t Uatute, and reſtored the ſaid biſhopric wich all the pollefſion 


Hail, Durham, both by art and nature ſtrong, 
To whom the glories of our faith belong, 


Vedra ruens rapidis modo curſibus, agmine leni, 
Seque minor celebres ſuſpicit urbe viros, 

Quos dedit ipſa olim, quorum & tegit eſſa ſepulta, 
Magnus ubi ſacro marmore BR DA cubat, 

Se jactant aliæ vel religione vel arnus, 

Hac armis cluit, hæc religione potens, 


Here rapid Were retains its furious ſtream, 
And ſhrunk below its wonted ſize beholds 
A city that may glorious children claim, 
W hoſe aſhes it with due reſpect infolds, 
And farfam'd BEDE in ſacred marble holds. 
Others may ſeek renown in arms or faith, 
The double praiſe this famous city hath, 


| 
I need not enlarge on the diſplacing of the monks, 
and ſettling in their ſtead 12 prebendaries and ty 
archdeacons, and the changing the name of Prior a 
into the ſtyle of dean, theſe things being univerſally | 
known, This city is in 22* of longitude, and in la. c 
titude 5457. t 

Below Durham to the eaſt I muſt not forget ty f 
mention a handſome hoſpital founded by that wealthy b 
prelate and momentary earl of Northumberland Huph L 
Pudſey © for lepers, as Neubrigenſis © remarks, with 
* a profuſe but not altogether reputable liberaliy; 


e: 
* by his power perverting the property of other H 
* men to this religious work, while he grudged 6 as 
te much of his own as would have been ſufficient for me 
it.“ He appointed, however, a revenue for 6; 2 
lepers beſides prieſts. of 
The Were proceeding now with a ſtraiter courk 5 
northward, paſſes by Finchale, where t. Henry ll. 9 
Godric', a man of primitive and Chriſtian ſimplicy, 
totally devoted to God, led a ſolitary life to his al 
death, and was buried on the ſpot, ** where, u 2 
« William of Newburgh before cited has it t, be “ 
e uſed to fall down on his knees at his devotion, ot Xt, 
te lie down in his ſickneſs.” By this holy fimplicy | 
he acquired ſuch yeneration for his character that whi 
R. brother of that wealthy biſhop Hugh Pudſey h fide 
noured his memory with a ſmall church. Hence tht nea 
Were flows by Lumley caſtle in the middle of 1 mar 
park, the antient ſeat of the Lumleys, who are de- Ebt 
ſcended from Liulphus, a confiderable nobleman in WW kane 
theſe parts in the time of Edward the Confeſſr, the 
who married Aldgitha, daughter of Aldred, earl 0l Vera 
Northumberland. Of theſe Marmaduke bore tit and 
arms of his mother (in right of whom he came b 0 
the fine eſtate of the Thwengs) Arg. a feſs G. be axe 
tween three Parrots Vert; the Lumleys having b* ad 
fore borne ſix Parrots Arg. in a field G. For ſhe New 
was eldeſt daughter of Marmaduke Thweng, lord ade 
Kilton, and one of the heireſſes of Thomas T hne the d 
her brother. Ralph, ſon of this Marmaduke, f ede 
created firſt baron Lumley by Richard II. which it Peop 
is now enjoyed by John the gth from him, à moſt Galt 
ſpectable old man, of conſummate worth and un , ha 
ſpotted character, and adorned with all thc ch : bu 
f 


racteriſtics of true nobility. 


Oppoſite to it, on the other fide of the fit 
ſtands Cheſter upon the flreet, called by the Sax0C 


6 Melſamby. G. : 


* II. 420. | 
Conceiſ 
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cyu, where the Notitia informs us the firſt wing of 
the Aſtures were ſtationed in the Roman times ad 
lneam valli, as it is expreſſed, it being but a few 
miles from the wall to be hereaftermentioned. The 
biſhops of Lindisfarn ſheltered themſelves here with 
the body of Cuthbert during the Daniſh violences; 
ig memory of which when Egelric, biſhop of 
Durham, laid the foundations of a new church 
there, he found ſuch a quantity of money buried b as 
enabled him to reſign his biſhoprick, and, returning 
io Peterborough, of which he was before abbot, 
he made roads through the fens, and executed other 
works at a greater expence. And, long after this, 
Anthony Bec, biſhop of Durham, founded here a 
collegiate church for a dean and ſeven prebendaries, 
in which the aforementioned lord Lumley placed 


wo in proper order the monuments of his anceſtors in 
prior a regular ſucceſhon from Liulphus to our time, which 
fall he had collected out of the ruined monaſteries, or 
n la. cauſed to be made anew. Further inland, almoſt in 

the middle of the triangle, is another ſmall village, 
et to lately remarkable for a college for a dean and pre- 
alt dendaries, founded by the ſame biſhop, and called 


Lancheſter, which I once thought LONGOVICVS, 


With But to return to the Were, which now turns 
ality: eaſtward, and paſſing by Hilton, a caſtle of the 
other Hiltons, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea at Wiran-muth, 


2s Bede calls it, now Monks Weremouth. Of this 
mouth William of Malmeſbury & writes thus. Here 
« the Were falling into the fea receives in the calm 
„ boſom of its mouth the ſhips that come into it 


courk „ yith a gentle gale. Both ſides of it are decorated 
ory ll „ with churches by Benedictus Biſcop, who built 
plan, « there two monaſteries,” one dedicated to St. Peter, 
to hit 4 the other to St. Paul. The reader of his life will 
ere, " 2dmire his. induſtry in bringing over numbers of 
its, he * books, and firſt introducing into England builders 
tion, ot „ in ſtone and glaſs windows.” 

mpliciy Five miles higher opens the mouth of the Tine, 
ter cin Which IJ obſerved formed with the Derwent the north 
dſey bo ide of our triangle. On the Derwent, which riſes 
ence the near the point of the triangle, nothing occurs re- 
le of 1 markable but a village now called Ebcheſter, from 
are de Lbba a virgin of the blood royal of Northumber- 
eman in WY kad, who had ſuch a character for ſanctity about 
onfeſſat, the year 630, that ſhe was canonized, and has ſe- 
z, earl of reral other churches in this iſland dedicated to her, 
bore the and commonly called St. Tabbs, for St. Ebba's. 


came b On the Tine we muſt take notice of Gateſhead, 
s G. be non Gaery Peved, and in our hiſtorians Goats 
aving dt bead, which means the ſame, a kind of ſuburb to 

For ie New Caſtle, which ſtands on the other fide of the 


„ lord oi ie, to which it was annexed by Edward VI. on 
« They | the diſſolution of the biſhopric, but preſently after 
juke, # ſeſtored to the ſee by queen Mary. The common 
Fhich üg beople believe this to be much older than New 
a moſt f Cale. As this place and New Caſtle ſeem formerly 
n and un do have made one town divided only by the river, if 
| the ch | ſhould ſuppoſe it that ſtation on the borders called 


under the lower emperors GABROSENTVM, and 
ilended by the 2d cohort of Thracians, and that 
t retained its antient name and meaning when 
New Caſtle ſeveral times aſſumed a new name, 1 


the riſe 
the Sax0l 


of given wh 


with Chi br the Br itans uſe Gaffr for a goat, and Hen in com- 
polſeſſion | | 


IP | 
. ＋ 1s thought by the Romans, Holland. 
2 geſt, reg. I. 11. 


gelt, reg. I, P · 12. 
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„ Concearren, Whence I ſhould ſuppoſe it Conper- 


Je the conjecture will not be deemed improbable: 


4 H | . A M. 
poſition for Pen, 'a head: and in almoſt the ſame 
ſenſe it is called by our old hiſtorians in Latin Capre 
Caput, as Brunduſfium in the language of the Meſ- 
ſapians took its name from the head of a ſtag, I 
ſhould imagine. this place had its name from ſome 
ſigu of a.goat's head, as in Antoninus, Gallus Galli- 
naceus in Africa, Tres Sorores in Spain, Pirum in Italy, 
which as ſome learned men think had their names 
from ſuch ſigns. Our hiſtorians almoſt unanimouſly 
call this Capræ Caput, when they relate that Walcher 
biſhop of Durham, whom William I. inveſted with 
the authority of earl of Northumberland, was flain 
here by the furious mob for his maladminiſtration. 
Below this village, almoſt at the mouth of the Tine, 
one ſees Girwy, now Jarrow, the birth-place of ve- 
nerable Bede, where was allo antiently a ſmall mo- 
naſtery, Its founders and time of foundation we 


learn from this inſcription ſtill legible on the wall of 
the church : 


DEDICATIO BASILICAE 

S. PAVLI VIII KL. MAII 
ANNO XVI ECFRIDI REG. 
CEOLFRIDI ABB. ELVSDEMQ. 
ECCLES. DEO AVCTORE 
CONDITORIS ANNO III. 


It may not be amiſs to remark that the larger 
churches upon the propagation of Chriſtianity were 
called Baſilicæ, becauſe the Baſilicæ of the heathens, 
thoſe ſtately ſtructures where the magiſtrates ad- 
miniſtered juſtice, were converted into Chriſtian 
churches. Whence Auſonius ſays *, * the Baſilica 
that was once appropriated to buſineſs is now to de- 
* votion.” Or becauſe they we built in an oblong 
form like Baſilicæ. 

Here our countryman Bede, the glory of Britain, 
whoſe piety and learning procured him the name of 
VENERABLE, applied himſelf, as himſelf tells us, 
to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and compoſed many 
learned volumes amid the deluge of barbariſm, 
* With him, ſays Malmeſbury ®, was buried almoſt 
« all knowledge of tranſactions to this time. For 
© negligence ſucceeding negligence in proceſs of 
* time all taſte for learning declined in this iſland.” 
The Danes ſo ravaged this ſacred place, that in the 
early Norman times, when ſome were reviving the 
monaſtic rule in theſe parts, and biſhop Walcher gave 
them this ſpot, there © ſtood, according to my au- 
«© thor®, walls without roofs, retaining ſcarce any 
ce figa of their antient nobility, On theſe, how- 
cc ever, they laid a roof of unhewn timbers, and 
e on them ſtraw, and ſo began to celebrate the 
e divine offices.” | 

I need not here enumerate the biſhops of Durham, 
who are likewiſe counts palatine. Suffice it to ob- 
ſerve that from the firſt founding of the ſee here, 
A. D. 995, to the preſent time, there have been 35 
biſhops. Of theſe four were moſt famous : Hugh 
Pudſey, who, for a ſum of ready money, pur- 
chaſed of king Richard I. the earldom of Nor» 
thumberland for his life, and Sathbrege for ever ? 
for his ſucceſſors, and founded the beautiful hoſ- 
pital abovementioned, and had a warm diſpute with 
the archbiſhop %, © the latter contending for pre- 
© eminence, the former for independence, and net» 
ther for any good purpoſe,” as a certain writer 


i and patriarch of Jeruſalem. 14, 


| She was daughter of Ethelfred, king of Bernicia, Lel. It. VIII. g6. 
uw” forum un n actio: prise. This is not Auſonius meaning, but that in return for the numerous favours conterred by Gratian, the 
Conceiſ mn — alt other places of buſineſs reſounded with grateful prayers. 
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obſerves. Anthony Bec, patriarch of Jeruſalem, if I may be allowed to ſay, riralled them all in Polite 
who threw away immenſe ſums on extravagant learning and ſtrictneſs of life”, and was a great or. 
buildings and ſtate, Cardinal Thomas Wolſey, who ment to this kingdom, 


wanted nothing to complete his happineſs but mo- In this county and Northumberland are 11g 


deration. But his ſtory is well known. And, laſtly, pariſh churches, beſides many chapels, 
Cuthbert Tunſtall, who died when I was a boy, and, 


r and great wiſdom approved in domeſtical and foreign employments. Holland. 
Since the year 1607 (wherein Mr, Camden publiſhed the laſt edition of his Britannia), there have been five biſhops of this ſee; ud 
fince biſhop Gibſon made this remark in 1695, there have been five more. 


2 — — 
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ADDITIONS 


HE county of Durham is 35 miles long and 
T 30 broad, and about 107 in circuit, divided 
ino four wards inſtead of hundreds, has one city, 
eight market towns, and 80 pariſhes, contains 610,000 
acres, 15,980 houſes, and 96,980 inhabitants, and 
{ends only four members to parliament !. 

The palatine right of the biſhops of Durham is 
founded on immemorial preſcription, there being no 
record of its being granted by any princes, before or 
ſince the Conqueſt, wherein it is not ſuppoſed to have 
been granted alſo by their predeceſſors. It proceeded 
at firſt from a principle of devotion to St. Cuthbert, 
that whatever lands were given to him, or bought 
with his money, he ſhould hold with the ſame free- 
dom that the princes who gave them held the reſt of 
their eſtates. But this piety to the ſaint was no: 
vithout its prudential purpoſes, both for the ſervice 
of the crown in the wars againſt Scotland, and of the 
county becauſe of its diſtance from the courts above. 
1 conſiſted of all manner of royal juriſdiction both 
civil and military by land and ſea. For the exerciſe 
thereof the biſhops had their proper courts of all 
ſorts held in their name, and by their authority ; their 
chancery, exchequer, and court of pleas, as well 
of the crown as of the county, and all other pleas 
and aſſizes, certifications, and juries whatſoever, and 
all officers belonging to them, as chancellors, juſtices, 
lighſheriff, coroners, eſcheator, and other miniſters, 
33 well ſuch as kings have been wont to have elſe- 
where in the ſaid kingdom, as ſuch as the ſaid 
kings have been wont to depute according to the exi- 
gency of emergent caſes, or for the ſpecial execution 
of acts of parliament. Thus by themſelves and their 
ofticers they did juſtice to all perſons in all caſes 
without the king or any of his officers interfering or- 
Wnarily in any thing. The king's writs did not run 
in this county, but were directed to the biſhop, or 
iu the vacancy of the ſee to the chancellor of the 
platinate, When Henry II. ſent his juſtices of 
ie hither on an extraordinary occaſion of murder 
nd robbery, he declared by his charter that he did 
by licence of the biſhop and pro hac vice only, and 
ba it ſhould not be drawn into cuſtom either in his 
ime, or in the time of his heirs, not being done but 
on abſolute neceſſity, and that he would never- 
bees have the laud of St. Cuthbert to enjoy its 
ibenies and antient cuſtoms as amply as ever. By 
"ve of theſe privileges there ĩſſue out of the biſhop's 
uns all forts of writs, original, judicial, and com- 
won, writs of proclamations upon the exigent on 
dulanties from ſix weeks to fix weeks, and letters 
" peace on the returns and appearance of the 
Ferns, and writs de excommunicato capiendo on 
Kiicates dicected fromthe biſhop's ſpiritual chancellor 
vs temporal. As all writs went out in his name, 
had a regiſter of writs of as much authority as 
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that in the king's courts, and all recogniſances entered 
upon his cloſe rolls in his chancery, and made to him; 
or in his name, were as valid in this county as thoſe 
made to the king out of it. But now the act 27 
Henry VIII. for the recontinuing of certain liberties 
taken from the crown directs that all writs; indict- 
ments, and all manner of proceſs in counties palatine 
ſhall be made only in the king's name, fince which 
time all the difference in the ſtyle of proceedings in 
this county from others is that the %e of the writ 
is in the name of the biſhop, according to the di- 
rections of that act. Still he is perpetual jultice of 
peace within his territories (and can fit only as 
ſuch), as is alſo his temporal chancellor, becauſe 
the chief acts of the exempt juriſdiction uſed to 
run through his court. All the officers of the 
courts, even the judges of aſſize themſclves, have 
ſtill their antient ſalaries or ſomething analogous from 
the biſhop, and all the ſtanding officers of the courts 
are conſtituted by his patents. When he comes in 
perſon to any of the courts of judicature he ſits 
chief in them, thoſe of aſſize not excepted, and even 
when : judgement of blood is given, though the 
canons forbid any clergyman to be preſent, the biſhops 
of Durham did and may fit in their purple robes on 


the ſentence of death, whence it uſed to be ſaid 


Jolum Dunelmenſe ſtola jus dicit & enſe. All dues, 
amercements, and forfeited recogniſances in the 
courts of the palatinate, and all deodands belong 
to the biſhop. If any forfeits are made either of 
war, or by treaſon, outlawry, or felony, even 
though the ſoil be the king's, they fall to the biſhop 
here, as to the king in other places. And, though 
the firſt great wound that the palatinate received was 
given by the alienation of Bernard caſtle and Hartle- 
pool on the forfeitures of Baliol and Bruce, yet the 
biſhop's right to them was declared on full hearing; 
and though the poſſeſſion of them could not be re- 
trieved, they ſtiil reſort to the courts at Durham as 
other parts of the county do. Lands were held 
under the biſhop per forinſecum ſervitium, which is 
defined by Bracton to be a badge of regal right, 
and was a ſervice only belonging to the crown. 
The tenure in capite was common under a ſubject. 
The former occurs very often in the records. In- 
deed all the tenures of land here originate from the 
biſhop as lord paramount in chief, Hence he 
grants charters for erecting boroughs and incorpo- 
rations, markets and fairs, incloſiug foreſts, chaces, 
and warrens: licences to embattle caſtles, build 
chapels, found chantries, and hoſpitals, and diſpen— 
fations with the ſtature of Mortmain. All incloſed 
eſtates, as well as moors, or waſtes, to which no title 
can be made, eſcheat to him. He grants the 


cuſtody of ideots and lunatics, and had the 
cuſtody of minors while the cuſtom of wards and 


2 Mag. Brit, I. 606. 
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liveries ſubſiſted. Beſides the dependance of leaſe- 
hold or copyhold tenants on him, if any freeholders 
alienated their land without his licence they were 
obliged to ſue out his patent of pardon; and all 
money paid for ſuch licences belongs to him. In the 
ariicle of military power the biſhop of Durham had 
antiently his Thanes *, and afterwards his barons, who 
held of him by knights' ſervice as the reſt of the 
Haliwerk folk held of them by inferior tenures. On 
alarms he convened them as a parliament, with 
advice to aſſiſt with their perſons, dependents, aud 
money for the public ſervice at home and abroad, 
and all levies of men or money were made by the 
biſhop's commiſſion, or by writs in his name out of the 
Chancery at Durham; for he had power both to coin 
money, and levy taxes, and raiſe and arm ſoldiers 
in the biſhopric from 16 to 60 years old. According 
as he found their ſtrength he had power to march 
againſt the Scots, or to conclude a truce with them. 
One of the biſhops built a ſtrong caſtle in bis ter- 
ritory on the border to defend it againſt them : 
though no other perſon could have done this without 
his leave, nor the greateſt perſon in the palatinate 
could embattle his manſion. As the people depended 
on him in theſe matters, they were free from every 
body elſe, and when the lord warden of the marches 
would have ſummoned ſome of the biſhop's men to 
his courts, a letter was ſent from the king to forbid 
him under pain of forfeiting C. 1000. But now the 
militia of this county has been long on the ſame 
footing with the reſt of the kingdom, under the lord 
lieutenant. The only difference here is that that 
office has generally, though not always, been borne 
by the biſhop. The admiralty juriſdiction in this 
county belongs alſo to the biſhop, who holds the 
proper courts by his judges, and appoints by his 
patents a vice-admiral, regiſter, and marſhal or wa- 
terbailif, and other . officers, and has all the pri- 
vileges, forfeitures, and profits incident to this 
power, as royal fiſhes, ſea wrecks, duties for ſhips 
arriving in his ports, anchorage, beaconage, wharfage, 
moorage, butlerage, ulnage, &c. keys for goods or 
ballaſt, ferry boats, fiſhings, and weares, houſes 
and ſhops to the midſtream bordering on the ſouth 
fide of Tine bridge. To him alſo belongs the con- 
ſervancy of waters within his diſtri, in purſuance of 
which he uſed to iſſue commiſſions for prohibiting, 
limiting, or reducing weares or other erections in pre- 
judice of his rivers. All ſhips of war were arrayed 
within the county palatine by his commiſſion and 
writs to his ſheriff; and when the king iſſued out 
writs from his admicalty to the ſheriffs of other - ma- 
ritime counties, he addreſſed a particular letter to 
the biſhop here for his concurrence, who gave com- 
miſſions ro his own ſheriff, with expreſs command, 
that nothing ſhould be done by the King's com- 
miſſions without him. Ir is but lately that any 


inſtance has been known of the admiralty being ſe- 
parated from the biſhopric, and it is now reſtored, 


though with ſome diminution in the honour. If the 
rights of this ſee, as above ſtated, have been for- 
merly or of late conteſted, or abridged, or given, 
or taken away, or altered, by violence, authority, 
or time, it is not to be wondered ar, conſidering the 
changes not only in the tenures of the ſubjects, but 


d We find no mention of hase but in the records of Norham. 
manor of Kyley, held of the biſhop in thanage Domania Regis & 'Thanagia idem ſignificant. We do not find the name an 
pied in this county as lords or counſellors of the court in the kind of acceptation the appellation has in Scotland. 
Majeſſatem, Edinb, 1609, there is a full expoſition of that term, deriving it from the Dutch word Tencir, a ſervant. W. H. 


G. G. 
* Lel. I. 93. 
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d Horlley, p. 364. 377. 


even in the royaliies of this kingdom “. 

The great privileges of this church in temporal 
juriſdiction lead one to imagine that its ſpiritual im. 
muni ties were equally extraordinary. After Paulinas 
departed from York, the biſhops who reſtored 
Chriſlianity in Northumberland placed their ſee at 
Lindisfarn, though not with the title of metropolitan, 
yet with all the eccleſiaſtical power that was then in 
thoſe counties. This occaſioned a great venerztign 
for their ſucceſſors among the Saxons, beſides the 
particular reverence paid to St, Cuthbert, When 
the ſee was eſtabliſhed ar Darham in the time of the 


Conqueror, Thomas the elder archbiſhop of York 


having been miraculouſly recovered of a fever at the 
ſhrine of the ſaint, granted to this church ſeveril 
immunities relating to juriſdiction, viſitations, &e, 
which, being confirmed by the king and parliamen, 
and the Pope, and by ſeveral ſucceeding kings, 
could never be recalled, notwithſtanding the many 
{truggles and conteſts “. 


Prolomy's Tue, or Tuagſit, is to be ſought for in f 


Scotland about Nairne b. 

„The limits of Dirhamſhire is Te/e river. Tue 
« river ontil he receive Darwent water ©.” 

ade more hath the head of Tele, then it takith 
* a courſe among rocks, and, receiving divers other 
* {mall hopes, or bekkes, cometh much by wild 
„ ground for eight, or ten miles to Egle/ton bridge, 
well arched, then to Barnard caſtle bridge, yery 
fair, of three arches, then to Perſe bridge, fun- 
© time of five arches, but a late made new of three 
* arches 4.“ | | 

Harriſon's deſcriptions of the Tees and Were are 
very exact, and take in every ſmall brook. 

« The Theſe, a river that beareth and feedeth an 
excellent ſamon, riſeth in the Black lowes, above two 
miles flat weſt of the ſoutherlie head of Were called 
Burdop, and ſouth of the head of Weſt Alen, 
and thence runneth through Tildale foreſt ; and 
taking in the Langdon water from north · weſt it runveti 
to Durlpitt chapel, to Newbiggin, and ſo to M6 
dleton, receiving by weſt of each of theſe a fl 
coming from by north (of which the laſt is called 
Hude), and likewiſe the Lune afterward by ſouth: 
weſt that riſith at three ſeveral places, and running 
together in one bottom to Lathkirk bridge, then 
into the Teſe, which runneth to Milletan, and 
there taking in the Skirkrwith water goeth to Kon 
baldkirk (eroſſing there alſo one rill, and the Bar 
brooke by ſouth-weſt), and then goeth to Are 
hag, and Morewood park, till it come to Bernard 
caſtle. Here alſo it receiveth the Thurſgill wat 
coming eaſt of Rerecroſſe in Vorkſhire, from the 
ſpittle in Stanemore by Crag almoſt ſouth-welt, and 
being united with Theſe it goeth by Stratford, Lg 
don. Rokeſlie, Thorpe, Wickliffe, Ovingten, infa 
an!] between Barfurth and Gainfurth meeteth with 
another rill from Langley fort between Rabe calle 
and Standorpe, of whoſe name 1 have no knowledge. 
Theſe being paſt Rainforth runneth between Perſot 
and Cliffe, and in the way to Croft's bridge rake 
in the Sterne, a pretty water which -- - falleth 10 
the Theſe beneath Stapleton before it come at Crolts 
bridge, and as it ſhould ſeem is the fame hich 
Leland ealleth Gretreie, or Grettie. From thence it 
Thomas Gray Chiv. 25 Hatfield, died ſeiſed of two parts of 00 
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runnetb to Sockburne, Nether Dunſ/lcie, Middleton 
raw, Newſhan, J arne. croſhng a brook from Leven- 
pridge, called Leven, whoſe crinkling courſe is no- 
able; and the ſtream of ſome cal'ed Thorpe. 


Prefon, Thorne abbie, and Arſham, which ſtandeth 
en the ſouth-eaſt of the river, almoſt between the 
{alles of two waters, whereof one deſcendeth from 
Weſt Hartburne by Long Newion, Elton, and 


he Stockton; the other from Stillington, or Stullington, 
1 by Whitton, Thorpe, Blackeſtone, Billingham, and 
the Norton. From Arſham finallie it goeth to Bellaſis, 
ork Mudleburgh, and ſo into the fea Ro 
the Ii riſes in Croſsfell, on the very point of Cum- 
eral verland, dividing the biſhopric firſt from Weltmore- 
K. hd, then from Yorkſbire ?. © The limite of Rich- 
ent, « wondſhire here by north is pene @ fontibus, and ſo 
vos, coming down by guels 18 miles ripa citeriori, divideth 
nany « kichmondſhire from the biſhopric f.“ Antiently in 
| the upper parts of this river the biſhop's royalty ex- 
or in f rended three miles beyond it to the ſouth, and fix 
miles to the weſt. Among the rocks at the bottom 
Tine of Teeſdale, or Langden foreſt, near the chapel of 
Virtpeth, now totally gone (in a moſt dreary moun- 
akith minous tract), is a remarkable cataract called the 
other Highforce, over which the river falls (above 80 fect) 
wild 24 yards into a circular baſon, and, about two miles 
ridge, lower, forms a narrow lake, about half a mile long, 
very called by the old Saxon name the Yeel (Fel, Well), 
„ ſum and noted for plenty of outs“. Lower down in 
three this river is a lefler caſcade called the Caldron 
duct, from its being the mouth of that lake. Below 
ere are Kighſorce the river is contracted by rocky preci- 
pices, bo feet high, over which horrible chaſm is 
leth an fixed a narrow wooden bridge ſuſpended on two 
pve to iron chains near 70 feet long, guarded by a ſmall 
2 called hand rail; the planks riſe and fall like an equili- 
t Alen, drum on the wire. This is called VMynch bridges, 
ſt; and doch is the riſe of this river when ſwoln by inunda- 
runveth tons from the mountains where it has its ſource, that 
to A, de pariſh and late vicar of Gainsforth expended ſeveral 
ſe a fl luidied pounds in embanking to fave the church- 
is called M nd. The greateſt flood ever known in the Tees 
y foutt- WW vs in 1772. The river Bauder“ is one of thoſe 
running WW that falls into the Tees, above which, about Mid- 
ge, the E ſimmer, 1689, happened an eruption of water on 
ton, aud Wi the moſſes. The ground broken by it was computed 
to Kon» v be about 190 yards long by 60 and 80 wide, and 
de Baider Wi dot fix or ſeven deep, which great quantity being 
Nor eu Bi carried down by the flood into a neighbouring 
Bernard I ok and ſo into the river Bauder did great da- 
rill ua A mage by overflowing the meads, and leaving be- 
from the bnd it vaſt quantities of mud, which the inhabitants 
welt, aud Wi wee forced to dig up, and throw into the river, 
ord, El,. poioucd all che fiſh in the brook, the Bauder, and 
, Hine he Tees, for many miles“. 
eteth with * Barnardes Caſile, a metely pretty town, having 
abe calile; WW: god market, and meatly well builded. The 
now ledge. WW wen itſelf is but a part of Gaineford pariſh, 
en 7 wm ere the head church is fix miles lower on Teſe 
e tale N ud in the biſhopric. The caſtle of Barnard ſtandeth 
falleth 10 iately upon Tees. The firſt area hath no very 
* I | table thing in it but the fair chapel, where be 
ame ub 1 g cautuaries. In the midle of the body of this 
u thence Wapel is a fair marble tomb, with an image and an 
art of - „be deſeription of Brirain, prefixed to Holinſhed's Chron, 
he Regin 1 Map. * Lel Va 3 16. 
Bo a ina? Excurſion to the Lakes, 306—9. 
oe) — '® Tan. Ib. 
runncÞ Ny | | 


ate this confluence Theſe haſteth on to Barzoye, 


H A M. 
* inſcription about it in French. Another in the ſouth 
wall of the body of the chapel of freeſtone, with 
** an image of the ſame. Some ſay that they were 
of the Bailliolles. The inner area is very large, 
and partly moted and well furniſhed with towres of 
great logging. There belong two parks to this 
** caſtle, the one called Marzocd, and thereby is a 
** chace called alſo Marwood that goeth on Tees ripe 
© up to Teſedale'.” The caſtle ſtands on a high 
ridge of rocks on the north fide the river, and oc- 
cupied a large extent of ground. At preſent only 
one round and ſeveral ſquare towers and ruined walls 
remain. It belongs now to Henry lord Darlington, 
whoſe father Henry, grandſon of fir Henry who 
was beheaded at the Reſtoration, was created viſcount 
Barnard of Barnard Caſtle. In the rebellion of the 
ear] of Northumberland and Weſtmorland againſt 
queen Elizabeth fir George Bowes, and his brother, 
bravely held it out for eleven days, and at laſt ſur- 
rendered on very honourable terms. The inner 
caſtle was defended by a deep moat cut out of the 
rock and ſtrong walls; in the end of which have 


been found wooden planks in tiers to bind the walls 


together. The old part built by the Balliols now 
almoſt ruined ſtood oppoſite the bridge defended by 
an half moon. The part weſtward pointing to the 
river ſhews the remains of the college of more modern 
architecture, with pointed arches. Here were the 
principal and more modern rooms of the caſtle, in 
a bow window of which, and in miny other parts, 
is carved in relief the boar. The weſt round tower 
is large and built of fine aſhler ſtone, on a cliff 
above 100 feet perpendicular over the river. In 
the church is a figure of Robert de Morton vicar of 
Gaynsford. The ſont is octagon charged with 
merchants marks and the capitals A. E. M. T. * 
From the caſtle is a beautiful view of the Tees 
croſſed here by a ſtrong bridge of two arches, 


Near the caſtle is a large entrenchment, which 


from its name of Evers is ſuppoſed to have be- 
longed to the troops of lord Evers of Witton, on the 
ſiege or ſome other occaſion. Barnard Balliol created 
burgeſſes in this town with the ſame freedom as thoſe 
of Richmond . John Balliol was born here, and 
founded an hoſpital dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, 
14 Henry III. valued at J. 3. gs. per ann. and yet 
in being w, maintaining ſcantily three old women: 
the maſterſhip is in the chancellor's gift: ſome con- 
ſiderable lands are held for lives under it; for which 
the maſter receives a handſome douceur on renewal. 
Richard duke of Glouceſter, afterwards king Ri- 
chard III. obtained licence 14 Edward IV. to found 
in the caſtle a college for a dean and 12 ſecular 
prieſtss. The boar, his cognizance, is in ſeveral 
parts of the town and caſtle, and St. Anthony ſup- 
ported by two pigs is at the corner of a ſtreet. 
Many figures in relief of boars paſſant taken from 
the caille are fixed in the houſes, The friars hermits 
of St. Auſtin obtained leave of archbiſhop Nevill 


1381, to found a friary and chapel in this town or 


pariſh®. The town conſiſts of one long ſtreet, well 
built and paved on the lope of a very ſteep bill: 
the market-place of ſtone in the middle, built by 
one Breaks, a great nuiſance obſtructing the way 
and ruinous; avd a church deprived of its lofty ſpire 


. * Hutchipſon, 335, 
1 Ib, 359. ; be G. 
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Musdod. 


Streatl-n, 


d:ratwick, 


Winſton, 


Stanthorp. 


ſtanqds on the eaſt fide. 


B N 1 & UA KN E TTR 


It is a very populous town, 
has a great corn market, and a great woollen ma- 
nufactory of ſtockings. 


* buried in a right ſtately tomb of alabaſter in the 
« quier, and Margaret his firſt wife on his left hayy 


« and on his right lies the image of Joan his 20 


It is believed that part of the ground within the * wife, but ſhe is buried at Lincoln by his mother : 
county of the preſent town of Bernard Caſtle was Catherine Swineford ducheſs of Lancaſter, I 
called Marwood. The caſtle, parks, and demeſne “ Johan erected the very houſe of the college of Stan. by 
lands are at this day parcel of the townſhip of Mar- * thorp. It is ſet on the north fide of the collegiae Y 
wood, and not of the townſhip of Bernard Caſtle * church, and is ſtrongly build all of ſtone*,” The 7 
though ſurrounded and interſected by the latter. laſt of theſe monuments remains. Margaret was re 
A ruined chapel north of Bernard Caſtle about 500 buried at Brancepeth". Ralph Nevill died 4 Henry VI. Jo 
yards, called the Bede kirk, tradition ſays, belonged Below this is a wooden table monument and figures of thi 
to Marwood, but we find no records, nor is there a Henry earl of Weſtmorlavd, who died 1560 2 FEliz, e01 
veſtige remaining of a town of that name. and his three wives“. In the ſouth aile wall are three tin 
Others ſay that Streatlan came to the Bowes“ by empty arches, a 4th contains a knight and lady; x Cu 
marrying the heireſs of ſir J. Trayne, who had ic Sth is round with a prieſt; and a ſmaller rude figure th 
with the heireſs of Ralph de la Hay lord Percy of thrown about. Some of theſe may be thoſe above de. 
Stainton le Street, to whom Bernard Baliol gave it ſcribed by Leland, but that with the coronet is gore, 
with his niece*. The heireſs of Bowes ſettled the The college, founded by Ralph Nevill, t. Henry I. 
vaſt family eſtate on John earl of Strathmore, to was valued at J. 126. per annum*. 
whom ſhe was married February n 1767, and by „There runneth by the north ſide of the college 
whom ſhe has iſſue two ſons. The name of this *© a bek called Langley bet. It riſeth five miles of 
place and Weſt Stainton or Stainton on the hill on © by W. in the pariſh of Midleton, and coming 
the cragges or on the kterrs about half a mile off in © through Langley taketh name of it, and a mile ot - 
the road to Bernard Caſtle anſwering to Szretford on ** more beneth goith into Teeſe lower than Salah, | 15 
the other ſide the Tees, points out a branch of the * Mr. Brakenbyri's place J.“ hy 
Roman road, which from Gretabridge, Bowes, and * The king has a park at Midleton eight mile 
Brough meeting at Stratford, and paſling the river * weſt from Raby !.“ r 
at Bernard Caſtle, runs by Stainton, Streetlan, and Middleton was under the forfeiture of the Ne. 8 
Stanthorp to Bincheſter. It is diſtinctly ſeen on vills; and the advowſon not being ground out a * 
lord Darlington's paſture called the Flatts oppoſite the ſale of the eſtates continues to be preſented to * 
to Stratford, and is found below Paddockmire, alſo by the crown. In ſome of the antient regiſters it a jp 
where it joins the Pierſbridge road at the foot of appears that St. Mary's abbey at York Preſented 2 
Bilderſhaw. At Bincheſter it meets the other Ro- on the nomination of the Baliols: whether this va 11 
man road that goes to Lancheſter on the left hand; on ſome ſpecial turn only is not caſy now to di * 
but there probably ran another way directly forward cover, or when the advowſon of Gainsford was giten (om 
by Sunderland bridge and Cheſter in the Street to to Trinity college, Cambridge, whether Middleton, I 
GaBrRosEnTUM or Newcaſtle, Con DpERcuu has if ever dependant, was ſpecifically reſerved. It is , 
been placed by a very great antiquary P at Sunder- obſervable, that Middleton remains with all reclo- 30 
land: and as for Cheſter the very name of Street rial rights, and Gainsford, a vicarage, diveſted of * 
meeting it there again, and ſeveral coins found there, all great tythes, which the college lets out on leaſe', s 
ſhew it to be Roman, whatever was its antient name. Below the fall of Langley into the Tees lis * 
As Streetlam anſwers this paſſage of the Tees at Gainford, an antient and extenũve manor, mentioned 1000 
Barnard Caſtle, ſo Stratwick or Hope houſe anſwers by old hiſtorians as taking up all that fide of tht _ 
another paſſage above at Egleſton from Weſt- county. The Danes firſt, then the earl of Nor a for 
morland to Newcaſtle by Wolfingham and Lan- thumberland, and afterwards William Rufus ſeized whic 
cheſter. - There meeting the Roman way again it it. The latter diſpleaſed with William de Carilepto Ki 
rurned on the left hand to Ebcheſter and Corbridge, biſhop of Durham gave the foreſt of Teſedale 20d F 
or went forward by Wrecanſdike to Gateſide, and ſo Marwood with the manors of Middleton and Cum ar 
on to Shields. About four miles below Barnard ford to Guy Balliol: and though on John Balliols bas 
Caſtle ſtands Winſton, where Dr. Gale 4 places an- forfeiture, the biſhop's right after much opp my 
other paſſage of the Roman road from Caterick to was formally allowed, the ſettled poſſeſſion on and & 
Bincheſter 9. | | | never be obtained. The church -of Gainford 5 mh 
* Stanthorp, a ſmall market town, is about half a till the mother to Bernard Caſtle, and was ecightY * 
« mile from Raby. Here is a collegiate church fo to Middleton, but that rectory was given by 3 tumu 
« having now a body and two iſles. In the ſouth Baliol to St. Mary's abbey, York, and now near 
* iſle were buried the grandfather and grandmother longs to Trinity college, Cambridge “. Come by t 
« of Rafe Raby, and they made a cantuary there. In Gainford gave birth to fir Samuel Ons 1 
* the wall of this iſle appear the tombs and images of whoſe family have monuments in the churc ad field 
&© of three ladies, whereof one hath a crounet, and the road between this place and Piers bridge 1s 5 bouſe 
© a tomb of a man child, and a flat tomb varii mar- deep buried in the earth, of a form ver) , ö dang 
„ moris, There is a flat tomb with a plain image Roman altar called the White croſs, and 2 5 the 
of braſs and a ſcripture, wher is buried Richard fon . ſtone to reſt corpſes on at a funeral, and allo Th 
* and heir to Edward lord of Bergavenny. Ralph Pariſh boundary. ' * 1 
« Neville firſt earl of Weſtmorland of that name, is In opening the ground on Gainford green and | 
"6, p P. 10. | 9 0 r Lal. I. 9796 wh 
„ Dugd. Bar. I. 298. * Ib. zo t. v This is r in the Antiq. Repert. J. P. 4 5 
Tan. 116, .Y Lel. I. 93 z Lel. I. 92 . 
* Sce Drakeis Rbor. p. 590. do. 
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"y G. Stainton in the Street was given to that abbey in the ſame deed. 
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dumm ſculls were diſcovered, but no other bones. 


The antient owners had the right of execution, and 
chaps theſe are the remains of ſome poor Scots 
who ſuffered decapitation under the machine“. 

Next to Gainsford on the ſame river lies Piers 
bridge, or as the old maps of the North Riding of 
Yorkſhire have it Pręſbrigge, and according to tradition 
Prieft bridge, from two neighbouring prieſts who 
rebuilt it of ſtone, or from the chapel; built by 
John Balliol king of Scotts*, whoſe ruins remain near 
this as well as Catterick and other bridges. It 
-onſiſted at firſt of five, but was of late in Leland's 
ime made new of three arches. Here at Oumby or 
Cunſelffe above the river to the north not far from 
the Roman road was found an altar inſcribed, 


D. M. 
CONDATI 
ATTONIVS 
QVINTIANVS 
MEN EXCC IMP; 
EX 1V.S.SOL. A. 


from which Gale“ and Thoreſbye, in whoſe hands it 
was, have fixed the Roman ſtation Cox DATE here, not 
aware that from the uſual ſtyle of ſuch inſcription 
(ndatus muſt be the name of a perſon to whom the 
monument was erected by Attonius Quintianus, &c. 
the reſt of the name being obſcure in the zu line, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe MEN a zd name of the ſame per- 
fon, Mr. Ward reads the reſt ex chariſſimæ con- 
jugi impenſis or contubernalium, and on the baſe Ex 
ſu ſuſceptuum ſolvit libente animo s. Quintianus occurs 
on a Bincheſter altar, Horſley Durh. xxviii. Gale in 
his MS, notes on Antoninus read it Monumentum erexit 
wum er communi conſenſu Imperator or ex civium 
Condatenfium impenſis. Dr. Hunter had an onyx with 
Plyche, found at Piers bridge h. 

At this place has been a conſiderable ſtation as 
the remains ſtill ſhew. An aquæduct has gone juſt 
through the preſent town, and traces of foundations 
appear every where, Plenty of coins are ſtill found 
after rain, Numbers were found after the great 
flood in 1772, which waſhed down the bank of the 
Tees, Mr. Allan has about twenty of them; and 
a few years before a fine ſilver Otho was found here, 
which is now in the Pembroke collection, where 
one was wanting. A large ſtone cofiin with a ſkeleton 
afield adjoining to the chapel, and other antiquities 
haye been dug up. A garden with ſome trees in 
It occupies the fite of the Prætorium. The ſtation 
and town have been on the north ſide of the river, 
and the outworks eſpecially to the north are ſtill ex- 
remely fair, and the road through it traceable, and 
dear the conflux of a ſmaller river on the north; a 
mumulus a mile from the town on the left, another 
tear the entrance to the river. The military way 
dy the name of the Broad toay from Bincheſter is 
"ry vifible near the town pointing to the Tofts a 
held occupying the fire of the ſtation, ana the 
louſes there are called the Bury or Carlebury, per- 
lays Ca/tlobury, Here Horſley places the Mac of 
ae Notitia, where the Pacenſes were ſtationed i. 

The Roman road comes immediately ro the river 
Llitle lower than the preſent bridge, broad, ſtrait 
nd hard, the great original ſtone ridge not yet 
"Mm out; ſeveral mile ſtones by the way. A 


Vol. III. 
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branch runs over the moors north-weſt to Bowes and 
towards Carliſle. 

Cunſcliffe church ſtands on a bold cliff of lime- 
ſtone, where great quantities are burnt, .and eſteemed 
the beſt lime in the North for building; 

% Raby is the laigeſt caſtle of logginges in all 
e the north country, and is of a ſtrong building, but 
* not ſet other on hill or very flrong ground. As 
J entred by a cauſey into it there was a little ſtagne 
© on the tight hand, and in the firſt area were but 
© two towers, one at each end as entres; and no 
* other builded: in the 2d area as in entring was a 
e great gate of iron with a tower and two or three 
© more on the right hand. Then were all the chief 
ce towers of the 3d court as in the heart of the 
& caſtle. The hall and all the houſes of offices be 
© large and ſtately, and in the hall I ſaw an incre- 
& dible great beam of an hart: the great chamber 
« was exceeding large, but now it is falſe roofed and 
& divided into two or three parts. I ſaw there a little 
*« chamber wherein was in windows of colored glaſs 
&* all the pedigree of the Nevilles, but it is now taken 
* down, and glaſid with clear glaſs. There is a 
* tower in the caſtle having the mark of two capital 
* B's from Bertram Bulmer. Another bearing the 
*© name of Jane, baſtard ſiſter ro Henry IV. and wife 
© to Ralph Neville firſt earl of Weſtmorland. There 
long three parks ro Raby, whereof two be ple 
„ niſhid with deer, and the midle park has a lodge 
«in it*,” The ſtag uſed to be preſented annually, 
till conteſts ariſing the monks choſe to forego the 
preſents'. Lord Darlington to this day pays to 
the chapter of Durham the 4/. in lieu of the ſlag, 

This caſtle was built ſoon after 1378 by John de 
Neville by licence from biſhop Hatfield®, It is an 
irregular but magnificent and extenſive pile. All 
the towers are ſquare : that great one called Hul- 
mer's is detached, and had on it a bull in relief hold. 
ing a flag, and over him a ſhield. This bull, 
well delineated in Buck's view, has been removed 
many years, and is now placed over the gateway 
into the farm-houſe, built by the preſent lord Dar- 
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Raby c. 


lington on the hill weſt of the caſtle. Ihe 


founder has alſo marked this tower with a great b. 
Bulmer's tower is now detached, but originally joined 


to the caſtle before the apartments between them 


were burnt down. There is a large tower to the 


north called Cliffords, but on what account is not 
known. The grand entrance to the caſtle is on 
the eaſt leading through the great hall ſupported 
by ſix pillars, and ſo goes through an arch to the 
weſt, From this a ſtair-caſe leads into au upper 
hall go feet by 36 and 34 high, with a flat timber 
roof. Here aſſembled in the time of the Nevilles 
500 knights who held of that family. Some of the 
lower apartments have receſſes for windows; beds, 
&c. in the thickneſs of the wall which is g feet. 
The oven is at leaſt 15 feet diameter, now con- 
verted into a wine cellar, divided into 10 parts, 
each holding a hogſhead in bottles. The kitchen is 
a magnificent and lofty ſquare with three chimneys, 
an arched roof lighted by a ſmall eupola in the centre. 
On the ſides are five windows with a gallery paſſing 
all round before them, and four ſteps from each 
into the kitchen, but ending a great height from the 
floor. The ſtaircaſe of communication from the 


58 H. Lell. I. oz. | 11 G, Ant. 50, * Phil. Tranſ, 
| Gale MS, n. in Ant. penes me, where he makes Condalus the name of a perſon. | 
thay 209. * Stuk. II. 77. | 1486. G. | 
1.91, 1 (3, Sce a loug account of the ſtag offering in Dugd. Bar, I. 293. m Groſe. 
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kitchen to the great hall is ſlight. A terrace nearly 
circular ſurrounds the caſtle u. It was forfeited for 
treaſon 1570, Sir Henry Vane purchaſed ir of the 
crown 1632, and here entertained Charles I. next 
year in his way from Scotland, aud again 1639 when 
he commanded a regiment of 1000 men, He died 
here 1654. This caſtle ever fince the reigh of Charles 
I. has belonged to the antient family of the Vanes 
before mentioned, and gave title of baron to Tho- 
mas Wentworth earl of Straſſord 15 Charles I. to 


the no little jealouſy of fir Henry its owner? . The 


title is (till enjoyed by the earl of Strafford. 

Lord Darlington's eſtate, all of freehold tenure, 
begins at Pierſbridge and runs to the head of Tees 
with only the intervention of Egleſton which was 
part of the eſtate of the Nevilles, now belongs to 
Timothy Hutchinſon, eſq. and joins the boundary 
of Woltingham. 

North from Pierſbridge is Heighington, where Eliza- 
berh jeniſon 43 Eliz. founded a ſchool, to which Mr, 
Edward Kirby, late vicar, left a handſome legacy. 
Between this place and Pierſbridge is Wakoorth, an- 
tiently a ſeat of the Nevilles, from whom it paſſed 
by marriage of an heireſs co the Hanſards, one of 
the baron-families of the biſhopric; from them in 
like manner to the Ayſcoughs, and ſeveral other 
great families, ſome of whom built here a good 
houſe, which afterwards belonged to the Jeniſons *?, 
who ſold it to Matthew Stephenſon, eſq; and he to 
John Harriſon, eſqz the preſent owner. In the 
windows of the old gallery are painted the arms of 
the knights of the garter in the reign of Elizabeth. 

The Tees next receives the rivulet Skerne, fa- 
mous for its pikes: and near its head is Fiſhburn, 
part of the antient eſtate of the Claxtons: and not 
far from thence is Midlebam, formerly a manor- 
houſe of the biſhops, built chiefly by Richard Kel- 
low and Lewis Beaumont“. 

At ſome diſtance from the river is Sedgefield, a 
market town by grant from biſhop Kellow 1312, 
with a five days fair on the eve and day of Edmund 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, which was ſome time 


neglected but now revived. Here is a good almſ- 
houſe well endowed for ten poor people. The 
rectory is worth 1200/. per ann. 

At Ackley, Schole Ackley, or High Aicliffe Spelman? 
iaclines to place the Council which Hoveden & and 
Florence of Worceſter, &c. ſay was held 781 or 
788 * apud Acleam,“ or as a Cambridge MS. at 
Aclech, er as the Saxon Chronicle which Dr. Wil- 
kin's follows 7857. The church is dedicated to St. 
Acca. 

Acle or Acliff probably takes its name from Acca 
biſhop of Haguſtald, and bears evident marks of the 
dreadful devaſtation by the Conqueror. About a 
mile from the village after the graſs is cut the foun- 
dations of a conſiderable town with a large church 
in form of a croſs are very conſpicuous *. 

Haughton, a good reftory, worth Boop. per ann. 
is the mother church to Sadberg, which notwith- 
ſtanding the old general grants was withheld from 
the church till biſhop Hugh Pudſey purchaſed it of 


n Pennant in Groſe. 
14 G. 

r Conc. I. 153+ 
W. H. 


15 G. 


P P. 305. 


„ Lel. I, 7 


x "There is a large ſtone in a field adjoining the church ** Greyſtone, where tradition ſays the dragon lay. It is more probable 
ſtone gave name to the place from its colour, as the Grey weathers on M.rlboro' downs. | 

y Pennant, I have not ſeen the Cuigniers monument, but ſhrewdly ſuſpect the monſtrous worm or ſerpent is aq 
dragon repreſented biting the ſhield on the monuments of Malbyſle at Acaſter Malbyile, Fitz Alan at Bedal, Neville at Coverham, 


in other churches in the north part of Yorkſhire. 


z which ſee in Pennant, II. 1772, p. 337 from Harl. MS, 2118. p. 39. Beckwith's ed of Blount's tenures, p. 199 
| 7 | | 
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* Clarendon I. 150, 1 51. 


* Mr. Cade in Archæol. VII. 77. note 6. 


8. 
Richard I. in exchange for other manors in Line, 
ſhire. Hence it is diſtinctly named with Durham j 


the title of a county palatine as a ſeparate Wapentake N 
which formerly comprehended moſt of the eaſt ks ' 
of the county '* to the head of the county nopl. . | 
weſt ward till it joined Bernard caſtle, and ſony, - 
times Bernard Caſtle appears in the inquiſtios 4 
taken by the eſcheator and ſheriff of Sadberge, Tj, » 


inquiſitions are ſeparate from thoſe of the ſheriff 3; 
eſcheator of Durham in diſtant antiquity, and they 
have diſtinct officers. The ſtyle of the inquiſnigu 
are“ in com. Sadberg cor. N. B. Eſc. in co. Sadbery, 
& cor. Vic. in com. Sadburg*. Sadberge gives the 
biſhop of Durham the title of earl, 


*« Sokburn, where is the eldeſt houſe of the c.! 
„ niers with the demains about it of a mile in compal; 
* of exceeding pleaſant ground is almoſt made 2 
© iſle as 'Teſe river windeth about it. In the pariſh 
* church is the tomb of ſir John Coniers that mar. 
*« ried Elizabeth eldeſt daughter of Bromflet lord 
St. John. The houſe and land of Sokburn hah 


b : | f 
* been of antient time the very inheritance of the . 
* Coniers “.“ - aba. 
When a new biſhop firſt comes into this connty b. 
the lord of Sockburn at the head of the gentry ſtep; WA Gai 
forward on the middle of Croftbridge over the Tec WM The 


at the ford of Neſham a little above the lordſhip ſet a 


when the river Tees is low, but if the water be ela 
high it is done three miles above, and preſents h bid 
falchion to the biſhop, who returns it to him again, de 
and is conducted on. This weapon, which has on WW gre: 
its hilt the arms of England in the reign of john Dar 
and O. an eagle S. thoſe of Morcar earl of Nor: bh 


thumberland, was painted in a window of the church, I T: 


and is carved on a marble monument of the great WII 
anceſtor of the Coigniers family croſs-legged, bold - lo 
ing a ſword in his right hand, and on his left am be 


a plain ſhield, a dog and a winged-dragon at lis I. 
feet, the latter biting the dog's back and ſaid to 
have been killed by the knight* at Greyſtone, 2 ung 


cording to the family hiſtory or tradition ? ; though WW He 
I rather ſuſpe& the ſtory founded on the figure con- ben 
mon at the feet of ſtatues on tombs, eſpecially e 
the ſame tale is told of one Pollard, whoſe lands a AW por 
Biſhop's Aukland are held and ſword preſented oi * Wo 
the ſame occafion*. Several others of the Conies Wi bur 
were buried in this church with braſs plates of the ma 
14th and 15th century. They were barons of the Bi Vi. 
palatinate and lords of Sockburn from and before i pol 
the Conqueſt till the inheritance was lately carried m 
by marriage of the heireſs into the earl of Shrew " but 
bury's family. From her daughter the manors of WM" bas 
Sockburn, Girſby, and Biſhopton, paſſed by ſale to of 1 
ſir William Blacket, bart. whoſe deſcendant fir E- 


ward now enjoys them. Cuthbert, 2d fon of the 
laſt fir John Conyers, purchaſed not Sedgefield but 
Horden, where the Sockburn family have for ſome 
deſcents been ſeated ; from which houſe the preſe 
ſir Blakeſton Conyers is deſcended. 


« Darlington is the beſt market town in the bi 
« ſhopric ſaving Dureſme. The biſhop of Durban 


1G, 13 G. 
4 Hiſt, lib, iv. Huntingd. iv, but by miſtake A. P. 765: 
5 > "WG. 


no other than! 


17 6G 
« ha 
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1 « hath a pretty place in this town. There is a dean 
u « and . prebendaries longing to this college*,” whcih 
ke, was valued at CL. 51. per ann.” Mr. Allan could never 
lide 5nd more than three ſtalls in this church, though 


rhe in an old valor of biſhop Tunſtall's time he finds 
me. ſur ſpecificallßy named, viz. Preſtgate, Newton, Co- 
lons kerton, and Blackwell. The 2d at this day and ever 
The was called archdeacon Newton. Darlington is a neat 


and town with a good ſtone bridge over the Skern, and 
they the church large with a lofty ſpire, and a freeſchool 
tions funded by queen Elizabeth out of certain chantry 
very lands. It is one of the four ward towns in this 


tie county, and the church one of the three appointed 

to receive the ſecular prieſts when the monks took 
Co OY their places in the church of Durham. It was alle- 
mpal nated t, Edward VI. and a ſmall penſion reſerved to 
de an he miniſter, who is put in by lord Vane. Here are 
pariſh ſome remains of the biſhop's palace built by biſhop 
mat. Pudſey, now uſed as a poor-houſe; and the deanry ©, 
t lord Leland celebrates the long and fair altar-ſtone of 
1 hath ſpeckled marble in this church. Darlington is fa- 


nous for the manufactory of table-linen called Hucł- 
abacks; and alſo a great woollen manufactory. It is 
a borough town under the biſhop of Durham, and 
y eps ad to contain 1200 dwellings and near 6000 ſouls. 
e Tec; e manufactory of ſmall wares hath been lately 
ordſhip WY be at work here. Here is a mill for grinding optic 
ater be claſſes to the greateſt perfection, invented and eſta- 
ents his WY bliſked by John Kendrew, a ſelf- taught mechanic of 
1 again, the town, Hugh prior of Durham 1258—128g, a 
has get benefactor to the cathedral was a native of 
of [on WY Derüagton, as was alſo John of Darlington arch- 
of Not: biſhop of Dublin. | 

To Mr. George Allan, of this town, and Mr. 


church, 
he great William Hutchinſon of Bernard's Caſtle, by whom a 
ed, boll- tiltory of the county, city, and ſee, is publiſhing, I 


ave great obligations in this edition. 
The following account of Hell kettles was com- 
mnicated to biſhop Gibſon by Dr. Kay: “ Accord- 


left arm 
on at lis 
4 ſaid to 


ſtone, 2: ing to the promiſe which I made I went to found 
+ though Hell kettles near Darlington. The name of bot- 
gure con * tomleſs pits made me provide myſelf with a line 


ecially a ove 200 fathoms long, and a lead weight, pro- 
ſe lands a WM portionable. But much ſmaller preparations 
ſented o would have ſerved. For the deepeſt of them took 
e Conie!s *but 15 fathom or 30 yards of our line. I cannot 
es of the imagine what theſe kettles bave been, nor upon 
ons of te Viat grounds the people of the country have ſup- 
nd before MF poſed them to be bottomleſs. They look like 
1y carried has of our old wrought coal-pits that are drowned, 
of Shrew but I cannot learn that any coal or other mineral 


manors of is ever been found thereabouts. They are full 
by fale o * water (cold, and not hot as has been affirmed) 
ant fir El- the very brim and almoſt the ſame level with 
ſon of the tie Tees which runs near them; ſo that they may 
gefield but lure ſome ſubterraneous communication with the 
e for ſome er. But the water in the kettles, as I was in- 


lomed, is of a different kind from the river water, 
brit curdles milk and will not bear ſoap. But 
Tl did not try“. They are in a field on the 
Al fde of the road, the ſmalleſt ſeparated from the 
« only by a hedge: the other two about 200 
I" from it, which are ſurrounded by aſh trees and 
n nuch overgrown with weeds: the 3d or leaſt 
al grown up with reeds and graſs. The tradi- 


T l. 78. 


the preſc0 


in the bi 
of Durhal 


. D. 766+ 


e probabie ( 


b Tan. 11 


other than J 


16 
„ ha 


pamphlet on ir, 1782, vo. 
bh Tan. 116, 


16. 
Tu. 16, See Mr, Allan's hiſtory of this hoſpital, 


= x 
tion of biſhop Tunſtall's gooſe ſtill remains though 
biſhop Gibſon affirms it does not, for I heard it from 
ſeveral perſons, nor is it yet worn out. Mr. Allan 
and Mr. Groſe meaſured theſe pits Oftober 18, 
1774, and found the diameter of the two largeſt 
about 30 yards each, and one of them t9 feet and 
an half, and the other 17 feet deep: the ſmall are 
next the hedge 25 yards diameter, and five feet and 
an half deep d. 

It was propoſed to make the Were navigable from 
Biddockford to Durham, and in 1767 a navigable 
canal was projected from Stockton by Darlington 
to Winſton, and from thence to the collieries near 
Aukland. #6 

At Croft, three miles from Darlington, a bridge 
over the Tees joins the two counties, where is the 
antient ſeat of the Clarvauxs, and now of their de- 

ſcendant William Chaytor, eſq; is a ſulphurous ſpa, 
which has done ſeveral cures by bathing and drink— 
ing e. 

Neſbam or Neſſebham Benedictine nunnety which 
Tanner miſplaces in Northumberland* at Neruſpam, 
or as Leland® writes it Niſeham, is on the river 
Tees two miles from Sockburn, ſome ruined walls 
appear, where a farm-houſe called the abbey is built 
on the ſite. Mr. Allan has a copy of the. ſurrender 
from Johanna Lawſon, laſt prioreſs, t. Henry VIII. 
At this ford the biſhop's ſervice above-mentioned is 
performed. 

The Tees runs by Stockton, one of the four ward 
towns: a river-port and a corporation governed 
by a mayor and aldermen, of late years much in- 
creaſed in inhabitants and trade, which made it ne- 
ceſſary to ſeparate it from Norton pariſh and erect a 
new church 12 George I. inſtead of the ſmall an- 
tient chapel. It is alſo an epiſcopal borough, and 
here was formerly a houſe of the biſhop's . It 
has a handſome ſtone bridge lately built, 

At Norton near Stockton a collegiate church, va. 
lued at £.34.* 

% Warham|Yarm] bridge is two { five] miles above 
«* it, made by Walter Skirlaw biſhop of Durham!.“ 
„He made alſo the gate houſe at Aukland and 
« Finkley [ Skinkley] bridge of Were of 2 arches or 
e that other one arched with a pillar in the middle 
« of it was made by Skirlaw. It was thrown down 
« or 3 years ſins for lak of reparation in time.“ 
This bridge, which is called Skinkliffe, was again 
deſtroyed by a violent flood after a thaw February 
17, 1755+ 

* The lands, where now Greatham hoſpital is by 
« Hertelpole, was longing to Peter Mountefort of the 
* earldom of Leirceſter, and being attainted the king 
«* entred on the land. Then the biſhop of Dureſme 
% made ſuit to the king ſaying, that atrainted land 
in the biſhopric ſhould be his, and proving that to 
* be true he had the land, and made there an hoſ: 
e pital, and endowed it with the ſame*.” It was 
founded by biſhop Stichill 1262, valued at £.97. 
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Croſt, 


Netſharn, 


Stockton. 


Norton. 


Warham 
bridge. 


Greatham 
hoſpital, 


eſcaped the diſſolution, and is yet ſubſiſting as a 


lay foundation, being refounded by James I. 1610, 
and for a maſter, 15 prieſts, and 40 of the moſt in- 
digent poor of the dioceſe l. There is much con- 
fuſion in the annals how the biſhop came by theſe 
lands whether by forfeiture or purchaſe, 


e G. Le]. VIII. 52. b. 


15 Wiltaw! See Brompton's Chron. A. D. 1179. Leland Collect. II. 307. Append. to lord Lyttelion's Hiſt, of Henry II. p. 24, 
ly 6 $ | 
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Claxtou. 


Hartle poo! . 


Eaſi ngron 0 
Horden. 


Dalden. 


Wardenlaw. 


Were v. 


VS $1.6 aA i 4 Bis 


'The family who took-their name from Claxton are 
of great renown in theſe parts. Leland u mentions 
% Burnham Claxton's houſe, on a hill near Burne 
now called Browney] brook which runs into the 
« Were not far from Sunderland two miles and an 
„half from Durham. Burnham is a man of 100 
% mark land by the year.” A branch of this family 
ſertled at Claxton in Laddon hundred, Norfolk, fo 
early as Henry III.“ TI dwell more on this article be- 
cauſe from one of theſe families is deſcended my friend 
John Claxton, eſq. of Shirley near Croyden, a worthy 
man and a brother antiquary. Branches of this fa- 
mily were ſettled at Whinyard, Woolly, Wather- 
houſe, Eaſt Thickley, Aldparke, &c. | 

„ Hertilpole a market*.” It is an antient corpo- 
ration, now much fallen to decay, ſubſiſting only 
by fiſhery *”. Here was an houſe of Grey friars, 
founded before 12757. 

Along the ſhore are Eafington, a ward town and 
capital manor of the biſhop: Horden, antiently a 


ſeat of the Claxtons, but fince for ſeveral deſcents 


of the Coniers, now totally in ruin, as is alſo Dalden 
belonging to a family of that name but ſince of the 
Milbanks : Warden/aw which St. Cuthbert's legend 
has celebrated for detaining his body till a ſpecial 
revelation from heaven declared the bringing it to 
Durham. It does not however in ſituation cor- 
reſpond with the deſcription given of the reſting- 


place of St. Cuthbert, but moſt probably derived its 


name from being the ſtation of the warden of the 
marches on ſome particular occaſion ; no remains are 
to be found of the camera ſaid to be built there by 
the convent and afterwards deſtroyed by the Scotrs1. 
« Ptolomie, writing of the Were, calleth it Vedra, 
a river well known unto Beda the famous prieſt, who 
was brought up in a monaſtery that ſtood upon the 
bankes thereof. It riſeth of three heads in Fel- 
loppeſlaw hill, whereof the moſt ſoutherly is called 
Burdop, the middlemoſt Wallep, and the northerlieſt 
Kellop, which, uniting themſelves about St. John's 
chapel, or a little by weſt thereof, their confluence 
runneth through Stanhope park by Eaſt Yare, and fo 
to Froſterlie. But ere it come there it receiveth three 
rills from the north in Weredale, whereof one cometh 
in by Stanhope, another weſt of Moodcroft hall, and 
the 3d at Froſterlie aforementioned. And a little 
beneath theſe I find yet a fourth on the ſouth ſide, 
which deſcendeth from ſouth-weſt by Bolliop, Biſhops- 
lece, Milhouſes, and Landeto, as I have been informed. 
Being therefore united all with the Were, the ſtream 
goith on to Haſſingbam, beſides another at Bradleie, 
the third at Harpleie hall (and theſe on the north 
ſide), and the fourth between Witton and Mitton 
caſtle, called Bedburne, coming by Hamſterley, where 
by this river doith now wax very great. Going 
therefore from hence it haſteth by to Biſhops Akeland, 
and beneath it receiveth the Garondleſſe, which (as 
Leland faith) rifith ſix miles by weſt of Akeland 
caſtle, and running ſouth thereof, and paſſing by 
Weſt Ateland, St. Helen's Akeland, St. Andrew's Ake- 
land, and Biſhop's Ateland, and then into the Were, 
which goeth to Newfield and Millington. Near unto 
this place alſo, and ſomewhat beneath Sunderland, 
the Were eroſſeth one brook from ſouth-eaſt . by 
Het, Croxſeie, Cronefurth, Turſdale, and Coxdale, 


m I. 91. n Blomefield, V. 415. 
p Tas. 116, 21 G. e 8 
! Harrilon's deſcription of England. 
t Ib, VIII. 52. a Ib, I, 9» ; 
Y Ib. I. 79. Z iv. VIII. 52. 
1 i 


and ,two other from torth-weſt in one bottoh, 
whereof the firſt cometh from above Aſh by Longly 
the other called Cove from above Kinchlete by New: 
biggin, Luncheſter, North Langleie, and through 
Beareparke, and ſo meeting deneth Kelleie or Hedl;j 
with the 6ther, they fall both as one into the Were 
between S. Sunderland and Burnall. From hence our 
river goeth on to Hawghwell, Shirkeleie, Old Dureſne 
(and there taking in the Piddingbrook by north.eaſ} 
it goeth to Dureſm, Finkeleie, Harbarhouſe, I,umjs 
caſtle (where it meteth with the Pilis, whoſe heads 
are united between Pelton and IWWhitzwell, and aſter 
called Hedlin), and fron thence to Lampton, Hanty 
the Bedikes, Merton, Hilton park, Biſhops I — 
and ſo into the ſea, between North Sunderland, * 
North Weremouth town, which now is called Monk Mere. 
mouth, of the monaſtery ſometime ſtanding there 
wherein Beda read and wrote many of his books a 
tc the world appeareth. This mouth of Were is 
eight miles from Durham, and fix from Newcaſtle, 
Being thus paſt the Were, and entered into the 
biſhopric, ere we come at the mouth of the Theſe, 
almoſt by two miles overpaſſing a rill that runneth by 
caſtle Eden and Hardzwic, and likewiſe Hartlepul 
town, which lieth over into the ſea in manner of a 
byland or peninſula, we meet with a pretty fal 
which groweth by a river that is increaſed with two 
waters, whereof one rifith by north-weſt, about 
Moretons, and goeth by Stotficld and Claxton : the 
other at Dalton going by Brereton, Otwtham, and 
Gretham, ſinallie joining within two miles of the ſea, 
they make a pretty portlet, but I know not of what 
ſecuritie !.“ | : 

„The river of Were riſith a 8 miles above Stun- 
© ope or more. The very head of Were riſith of two 
** ſmall waters Burnhop and Kelope. Burnhop comith 
* by ſouth and Kelop by north, the two joining make 
„Were“. The water of Were is always of a 
* troubled colour as coming. through mooriſh and d 
e oariſh ſoils. Little or no fiſh is taken but eels in the of 
upper part, for fiſh cannot there well live in it.“ 


* Weredale lying as piece of the weſt marches of Ig 
* the biſhopric towards Weſtmoreland is well wooded, q * 
* and, though the upper part be not very fertile of bo 
6 corne, yet is there very fine graſſe in the dale ſelf % 
where the river paſſith. There reſort many redde " g 
deer ſtraglers to the mountains of Weredale“. 4 | 
« Ther is both iron and lead oar, and alſo coals in 4 
« Weredale *.“ | * 


* On the fide of Were river is Stanop the head 
% pariſh in Weredale?.” „As far as Stanhope mel 
* of knowledge ſay that there never was a market“; 
one was however granted by biſhop Langley, and 
two fairs 1421; and in 1669 another charter Vi 
obtained by Dr. Baſire. This town, a rich redo! 
worth gooſ.. per ann. with Wolſingham and Auk 
land were held of the biſhop by foreſt ſervices belde 
demeſnes and other tenures. Particularly on his ges 
huntings the tenants were bound to ſct up for bin 
field houſe or tabernacle with a chapel and ® 
manner of rooms and offices, alſo to furniſh . 
with horſes and dogs, and to carry his proviſo 
and attend him during his ſtay for the ſupply of 
conveniences, Here was the antient feat 0" 
family of Featherſtonhaugh for many generation 


» Lel. VII. 63. G. 
q W. H. b 
6 Lel, I. 7 


Ib. ii.. 52. 
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the laſt of them was killed at the battle of Hock- 


ly, det, and the eſtate purchaſed by the earl of Car- 

> 2 the moors near Stanhope, in Weredale, was 

by found about 1750, an altar, now or lately in the 

ee fetter of Stanhope's garden, with the following in- 
our ſeription: 

. SILVANO INVICTO SACRVM 

eaſt) CTETIVS VETVRIVS MICIA 

mlei Vys PRAEF AIAE SEBOSIAA 

leads NAE OB APRAM EXIMIAE 

alter FORMAE CAPTVM QVEM 

. MVLTI ANTECESSO 

nl, RES EIVS PRAEDARI 

"I NON POTVERVNT VSLP. 
Ert« 

a Silbano invicto ſacrum 

ks 26 C. Tetius Veturius Micia- 

Te is nus, P ref. Ale Seboſia- 

caſtle, at, ob aprum eximiæ 

o the forma captum quem 

These, multi anteceſſo- 

eth by res ejus prædari 

2 non potuerunt votum ſolvens lubens poſuil. 

: 7 b thus explained by Dr. Taylor in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 486, 

y fa 


nz“ 


th two The biſhop of Durham had a pretty ſquare pile 

about 4 on the north fide of Were river called the Weſt- 
: the gate, and thereby a park rudely encompaſſed with 
n 7 & ffone 12 or 14 miles in compaſs and 12 miles up 
NC iced, 


jn Weredale from Aukland b.“ | 

Wolfkngham market was decayed in Leland's 
ime, It is ſtill a market town little reſorted to: 
the country thinly inhabited. Near it is Bradley hall, 
i ſeat of the Euers, ſince of the Bowes, for embatling 
which licence was obtained of the biſhop of Durham 
11, | | | 

Sir Ralph Eure had a pardon from Langley biſhop 
of Ducham 14 10, for beginning to fortify his houſe at 
Niitton without licence. Sir Ralph Eure t. Henry VIII. 
nas lord warden of the Marches, and for his ſer- 
ces againſt the Scots in Tiviotdale had a grant of 
8 much land as he could win from them: bug mak- 
Ing his inroad was ſlain with many other perſons of 
lote at Hallingdown field. The title ended with 
lie laſt lord after 1674. In the civil war this caſtle 
uus in the hands of fir William Darcy, from whom 
tw taken by ſiege, but not deſtroyed till 1689, 
[Wien James lord Darcy of Havar in Ireland, took 
Way the lead, timber, and chimney-pieces to Sad- 
biry in the county of York, the ſeat of fir Robert 
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rs moor, Yorkſhire, on the road from Piers bridge 
v Catteric, to build another houſe, which not an- 
ering, they were ſold for loſs. It belongs now 
tlie heir of John Cuthbert, eſq;9 an infant ſon of 


ces bY ph Hopper, eſq; who married his ſiſter. 

om " Gaundeleſſe a pretty river riſing ſix miles off by 

a and 4 "Tel, and running by the ſouth ſide of Akeland 

urniſh bi | alle, under a bridge of one great arch, 

s provild * little beneath it to the great ſtream of 
of 3 ere e.“ 4 

— of 1 at its head is Evenwood, a barony and capital 


Wor of the biſhop, under whom it was held by 


8 


Try variations of no conſequence. 
ir 79 | © Ib. and VIII. 52. 
Le 
. . 8. \ G. W. H. 
39. f G. 


generation 


29 G. 


Vo. III. 


Hüdyarq, deſcended from the Darcies near Gathu- 


. See alſo Gent. Mag. XIX. 449. Mr. 


t Lel. I. 79. 


Mr. Pennant, 342, diſtinguiſhes St. Abies Aukland church from that of Biſhop's Aukland, whereas 
. el at Biſhop's Som only a chapel lately erected. | 
«116, 45 
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the Haunſards, who had one of their chief ſeats here, 
It was purchaſed by biſhop Bek, who annexed ir to 
the poſſeſſions of this ſee. The foundations of the 
caſtle, a ſquare pile moated round, remain with a 
lofty mount to the ſouth of it in the village. It runs 
by W. Aukland, formerly the ſeat of the Daltons, 
now by marriage of the Edens t. Elizabeth, and of 
fir John Eden, bart. where is alſo another ſeat of 
the Fenwicks, the preſent owner John Fenwick 
Wilſon, of Borough-hall, Weſtmorland; by St. Helen 
Aukland, two parts of which manor belong to the 
Carrs, by purchaſe of the Williamſons, who have a 
houſe there, the other to fir John Eden, bart. ; by St. 
Andrew Aukland, and by Biſhop Auland. 

„The quarters of Akeland be well -woodid, for 
« by the name it appeareth to have been full of 
e oaks f.“ 

« The town of Akeland is of no eſtimation, yet is 
* there a pretty market of corn. It ſtandeth on a pretty 
&© hill between two rivers, Were and Gaundeleſs, 
© which meet a bow ſhot or more below, and, making 
* one ſtream, run to the eaſt, and each of theſe 
& rivers has an hill by it: ſo that the Biſhop's caſtle at 
* Akeland ſtands on a little hill between two great ones. 
Here was a very antient manor place belonging to 
* the biſhops of Durham. Antonius de Beke began 
ce firſt to encaſtellate it. He made the great hall, 
« where be divers pillars of black marble ſpeckled 
« with white, and the exceeding fair great chamber 
* with other there : alſo an exceeding goodly chapel 
* of ſtone, well ſquared, and a college with dean 
« and prebends in it, and a quadrant on the 
&* ſouth-weſt ſide of the caſtle for miniſters of the 
* college. Bifhop Skirlaw made the goodly gate- 
s houſe at entering into the caſtle. There is a fair 
* park by the caſtles.” The caſtle ſtands in a beau- 
tiful park full of vaſt alders, many large oaks, and 
fine riſing plantations that ſkirt the park, and watered 
by the Gaunleſs. - It was rebuilt by fir Arthur 
Haſelrig, to whom the parliament gave it. At the 
Reſtoration biſhop Coſins, becauſe it had been built 
ſacrilegiouſly with the materials of the old chapel, 
pulled it down, and built other apartments to what 
remained of the old, and the chapel as at preſent 84 
feet by 48, the wooden roof ſupported by two rows 
of pillars, each' confiſting of four round columns of 
freeſtone and marble alternately. He was buried 


under a ſtone on the floor, 1671. The old hall, 75 


feet by 32, and 35 high, remains, and other good 
rooms; a ſuite built by biſhop Trevor, as was the 
gateway, from a deſign of fir Thomas Robinſon b. 
The church of St. Andrew, the mother church of 


the whole diſtrict, which goes under the name of 


Aukland/hire, was made collegiate by biſhop Bec 
for a dean and 12 prebends, afterwards reduced by 
him 1292 to 9. Biſhop Langley, 1428, made ſome 
alteration, making the revenues of the dean and 
prebendaries' equal, as I underſtand it. Biſhop Gib- 
ſon ſays it was antiently collegiate under the vicar, 
whom biſhop Bek made a dean, The deanry houſe 


7 


W. Aukland, 


Biſhops Auk« 
land ” 


Auklandſhire. 


remains. In the church is a croſs-legged figure of 


one of the Pollards. At the diſſolution here was a 
dean and 11 prebends, and their joint revenue was 
valued at C. 180. per annum i. Biſhop Coſin founded 
an hoſpital for two men and two women **, 


Drake communicated it to the Society of Antiquaries 1751, with 


23 G. | | « Groſe, W. H. 
s Lel. I. 78. 


« Binchefter, 
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Bincheſler. 


Quintianus 
occurs on the 
Condate in- 
ſcription be- 
fore, p. 113. 


Hanwick- 


Branſpeth « 


1 


© Binc beſter, now a poor village, flandith on the 
© hrow of a hill, and there I ſaw as I rode on the 
ce ſouch fide a little foſſe and indicia of old buildings: 
In the ploughid fields hard by this village hath and 
« be found Roman coines, and other tokens of an- 
« tiquity *. Mr. Charles Wren, former owner of 
the ſite, in a careful ſearching found a cornelian, and 
in another part a fair urn incloſed in a round wall, 
and within it a veſſel of wood?“ . Mr. Scot was in- 
formed by his brother Mr. John Whiting, ſugar- 
baker near Ratcliff Croſs, a man of great veracity, 
that the preſent owner of Bincheſter, Farrer Wren, 
eſq; barriſter at law, ſome years ago loſt this ring; 
a poor man found iti, and ſold it to one Mr. Bacon, 
who rcſtored it to its original owner upon his paying 
what he gave the aforeſaid perſon for it. After this, 
adds Mr. Scot, ſince my brother's acquaintance with Mr, 
Wren, he has loſt it again, and has never found it. 
Mr. Surtees, however, told Mr. Cade that he ſaw a 
cornelian of a Bacchus with a thyrſus in Mr. Wren's 
collection. 

The firſt altar given by Mr. Camden now built up 
in the wall of the court of the manor houſe near 
the gate on the right hand at entering is thus given 
by Mr. Gale (p. 11) and Mr, Horſley Durham XXVIII. 
and is to be read 


Deabus 
Matribus Quintus Lucius Quinti 
filius Claudia | tiibu} Quin- 
tianus beneficiarius conſults 
votum ſolvit likens merito. 


See Pl. VII. fig. 1. His other is now loſt, or 


defaced, and ſet in the wall with another plain one. 


Since his time have been found another altar in- 
ſcribed to the Dea Matres : 


MAT 
SAC. 
GEME 
LLVS 
VSLM. 


another on which only VSLM ®, 


Another portable altar exactly like that in Gordon's 
Itin. Sept. Pl. XV. but uninſcribed, has ſince been 


found here, and a large bas relief of a faun with 
a hare leaping before him, with an altar, but the. 


inſcription hitherto illegible. Mr. Wren has ſome 


elegant intaglios, coins both of the upper and lower 


etnpire, varieties of Priapi in bronze,. and ſpeci- 


mens of the moſt. beautiful pottery, and different. 


compoſitions, ſome reſembling terra cotta, and others 
of glaſs. Dr. Hunter had ſeveral fragments of pot- 
tery, one inſcribed amanDVs. The ſtation comprizes 
about 29 acres ®. 8 
On the other ſide the Were is Hanwick, much re- 
ſorted to for its wells both ſulphureous and ſweet *?. 
« The village and caſtle of Branſpeih ſtandeth on 
« 1 rock among hilles higher than it. 
« ſtrongly ſet and builded, and has two courts of 


© high building. There is a litle mote that bemmith, 
d great piece of the firſt court. In this court be 
b three towers of logging, and three ſmall ad orna- 


« mentum. The pleaſure of the caſtle is in the 
« ſecond court, and entering into it by a great tower 


* Lel. I. 70. 26 G. 


1 
1 In Biſt op Aukland, between Newgate and the Market Place. 


o Mr. Cade, Archzol. VII. 160—162. 
28 


Stukeley It, II. 72. 
Þ Pennant II. 339. G. 
% G. 


30 G. 
© Itin. Cur. II. 70. 
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The caſtle is 


Todd. in Phil, Tranſ. 163. 
ö 1 Aichzol, VII. 77, 78. | 
* My. Hutchinſon ſays this ſiege was laid to 2 r. Sce Ra in, I. p. 100. & aut. ibi citati, 


8. 


© I ſaw in ſcotcheon in front of it a lion rampam 
« Some ſay that Ralph Nevile, firſt earl of Wal 
* moreland, buildid much of this houſe. The eat that 
« now is hath ſet a new piece of work to it , 'The 
caſtle was forfeited by the rebellion of the laſt ear 
againſt Elizabeth, bought of the Londoners, and 
ſince fold to fir Henry Bellaſis 5. Aſketill Bulmer 
* had a ſon called Berthram, and they were lords of 
* Branſpeth. Berthram had a daughter and heit 
* married to the heir of the Nevills, and ſo Cams 
„ Branſpeth to the Nevills 4. In the parith church 
* of St. Brandon at Branſpeth be divers tombs gt 
* the Nevills. In the choir a high tomb of one of 
* them pourtured with his wife. In a chapel on the 
* ſouth fide of the choir a counteſs of Weſtmorcland 
e ſiſter to Booth, archbiſhop of York, alſo lordNevill 
father to the erle that is now, the elder brother, ul 
* four children of the preſent earl v..“ In this pariſh 


lies Haireho/m, whither it is reported ſome of the | 


murtherers of T. Becket fled, and bailt a chapel to 
his memory . Not far from it on the other ſide of the 


river is Whitworth, an antient manor of the family of | 


that name, now the ſeat of the Shaftos, and beloy 
it Croke/tell, or Croxdale, where the antient family of 
the Salvins have been ſettled for many deſcents “. 

The brackiſhneſs in the rocks under the Were at 
Salt-water-haugh near Butterby is originally in the 
ſpring, which riſes equally fo after the former water 
has been completely emptied, and the rock out f 
which it riſes is a ſalt rock of a ſparkling ſubſtance, 
It tinges the ſtones of a reddiſh colour, and imparts 
its taſte to the river for a hundred yards below, and 
is ſaid in boiling to yield a great quantity of bay falt', 
On the other fide of the Were is a ſtrong ſulphureous 
ſpring, and above it towards Durham a mineral 
water treated of by Dr. Wilſon in his © Spadacrene 
« Dunelmenſis. Lond. 1675,” 12mo. 


On the ſame river is Old Durham, from the name 
of which one would conjecture that there was a 
town prior to the preſent city? . It lies within half 
a mile of the preſent city, and is of an oblong form, 
meaſuring, according to Dr. Stukeley *, about 500 
feet in length, very ſteep on three ſides, encompaſled 
by a rivulet falling into the river from the eaſt: the 
neck is guarded by a rampart, and without, at ſome 
little diſtance, by a ditch. This place is now called 
Maiden caſtle, Mr. Cade a ſuppoſes it a winter ſtation 
of the Romans much larger than the Dr. imagined. 
It ſuſtained a memorable ſiege in favour of Athelltan 
againſt the Scots and Danes, A. D. 930 *, 60 year 
before the foundations of Durham were laid, but 
was deſtroyed in the dreadful devaſtation made by 


the Conqueror between York and this place. The 


piers of a bridge are obvious in the bed of the 
river in dry weather, and Roman coins have been 
found here. It has a better claim to be conſidered 
as Condercum, from which it is about two miles 
diſtant, than the camp at Sunderland bridge, which, 
evidently of Daniſh conſtruction. Old Durham Mr, 
Hutchinſon conceives to be the place where tis 
company fate down with St. Cuthbert's remains, 
when they had revealed to them the Zion where he 
was to reſt for ever. The Vetus Burgus noted n 
the records is applicable to this idea. The found: 


n Horſl. 295, 296, Durh. xxix. XXX. 
17 G. N 2 Lel. J. 80. 
r Lel I. 80. 
it G. 
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N 
tons and piles diſcovered in the river are perhaps 
of the ſame antiquity. Others ſay theſe piers are a 
mile trom Old Durham, near a place called Kipier. 

About eight miles ſouth from Old Durham, near 
à rivulet called the Little Stern, which has been 
converted into a deep fofle, is Mainsforth caſtle, a 
circular camp of great height, occupied if not formed 
into its preſent ſhape by Gormund the Dane, whoſe 
name is retained in the hamlet of Garmundſtoay, 
three miles north from it. Great quantities of human 
bones have been diſcovered near it in making the 
roads, and in the adjacent fields. Ir is now the pro- 
perty of Robert Surtees, eſq; and planted with trees. 
Athelſtan, probably in his victorious expedition 
againſt the Danes, A. D. 937, encamped near Brad- 
jury, half a mile north from Nun Stainton, where 
are ſome tumuli by the road fides, and about two 
miles diſtant from the camp at Mainsforth, from 
which it is ſeparated by a very extenſive moraſs. 
The ſituation agrees with the accounts of this battle, 
eſpecially if we ſubſtitute Bradbury for Brimeſbury, 
On the ſummit of Mainsforth is a large cavity called 
Danes bole, and out of a pond on Mr. Surtees' eſtate 
at Mainsforth was lately digged up a very large pair 
of mooſe deer's horns, probably brought from Ire- 
land by Anlaf. 

«The town of Dureſine ſtandith on a rokky hill, 
«2nd as men come from the ſouth country on the 
« ripe of Were, the which water ſo with his courſe 
« naturale. in a bottom windeth about, that from 
®Elvet a great ſtone bridge of 14 arches it 
a creperh about the town to Framagate bridge of 
© three arches allo on Were, that between theſe 
* two bridges, or a little lower at St. Nicholas the 
« town, except the length of an arrow ſhor, is 
* brought in inſulam. The cloſe itſelf of the minſtre 
"on the higheſt part of the hill is well walled, and 
© hath divers fair gates. The church and cloiſter be 
* rery ſtrong and fair, and at the very eaſt end of 
tze church is a croſs iſle by fide the midle croſs iſle 
"of the minſter church. The caſtle ſtandith ſtately 
"on the north-eaſt ſide of the minſter, and Were 
i runnith under it. The kepe ſtandith aloft, and is 
* ſtately builded of eight ſquare faſhion and four 
" hrights of lodggings. Biſhop Fox did much re- 
*paration of this dungeon, and he made beſide in 
"UVecaſtle a new kitchen, with the offices and many 
"pretty chambers. Tunſtall hath alſo done coſt on 
"tix dungeon and other places of the caſtle, and 
" hath buildid a goodly new galery and a ſtately 
hair to it, and made an exceeding ſtrong gate of 
ton to the caſtle. In that part of Dureſme town 
hat is almoſt encloſed with Were be three pariſh 
"Churches and a chapel. St. Oſwald's is counted 
[to be antient. There be three pariſh churches 
more in the ſuburbs. The greateſt ſuburb is by 
I Uver bridge, and hath certain ſmall ſtreets. The 
uburb over Framagate bridge has three parts. 
The building of Dureſme town is metely ſtrong, 
N is neither high nor of coſtly work. There 
„bear ſome pieces of walls of the town joining 
„gate of the palace wall: but the town itſelf 
. * tne peninſula is but a ſmall thing in reſpe& 
PA of all the ſtately cloſe, ſo that it 
ah hag. be called the walled town of Dureſme. 

© ſanctuary, or holy church-yard, on the 
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*« ſouth ſide of the minſter, be many very antient 
© tombs, and at the head of one of them is a croſs 
e ſeven feet long that hath had an inſcription of 
« divers rows in it; but the ſcripture cannot be read. 
Some ſay that this croſs was brought out of the 
* holy church-yard of Lindisfarn ifle J.“ 

In repairing the cathedral at Durham, 1779, a 
ſtone ſpout was thrown from the battlements, on the 
underfide of which was the inſcription engraved Pl. 
VII. fig. 2. The upper lide is hollowed, and by 
being bedded in the lime, the characters have been 
well preſerved. They agree with the time of Sr, 
Ethelwold, and encourage the idea, that this is the 
remains of his croſs. There has been a raiſed rib 
upon the center of the ſtone, which the workmen 
had chiſſelled down, Dean Whittingham made 
great havock in works of this kind, and carried 
his acts of profanation to ſo great a height as to 
diſturb the aſhes of the priors, and move their tomb 
ſtones to flag his houſe. | 

% Crux lapidea in cæmiterio Dunelmenſi delata erat 
«qa Lindisfarn, cum corpore St. Cuthberti, in quo 
« ſculptum erat nomen Epiſcopi facientis illam St. Ethel- 
* woldi, Prius erat fratla a paganis, ſed poſtea 
« plumbo artificieſe partes erant reunite .“ 

« Fecerat iſle de lapide crucem artificis opere expoliri, 

et in ſut memoriam in ea nomen ſuum exqrari, cujus 
« ſummitatem multo poſt tempore dum ipſum eccleſiam Lin- 
* disfarn pagani devaſtarent frege unt. Sed poſtea 
« artificis ingenio reliquæ parti infuſo plumbo, ipſa frac- 
« tura eft adjuntta : ſemperque deinceps cum corpore St. 
« Cutheberti crux ipſa circumſerri ſolebat, et a populo 
„ Northanhumbr. propter utrumque ſanftum in honore 
* baberi, que etiam uſque hodie in Dunelmenſis ecclefie 
*« cemiterio ſlans ſublimis utrorumque pontificum intu- 
« entibus exhibet monumentum *,” 

Mr. Pegge is of opinion, that the two upper lines 
make clearly a Leonine verſe, and afford a full ſenſe ; 


Per crucis hanc formam 
Sanctæ crucis accipe normam. 


Certainly, fome ſpondee, as ſante, vere, or other 


proper word, 1s to be ſupplied to complete the metre. 
Norma crucis perhaps may mean ſome particular 
order of the holy croſs, and not our Chriſtian pro- 
feſſion in general; ſince, to judge from the charac- 
ter, which is not Saxon, but of a modern kind, ſe- 


veral were probably by this time inſtituted, or it 
may refer only to the Chriſtian doctrine in general. 


The other two lines formed a verſe, no doubt, and a 


full ſenſe ; but the data are not ſufficient for one to 
gueſs how to fill them up. 


The workmanſhip, as well as bold ſituation of the 
church on the weſt, is much admired, The ſtyle 
of the whole building is of the Saxon or early 
Norman: the pillars of the nave maſſive and 
wrought with various flutings. It was begun by 
biſhop Carileph 1093, and finiſhed for the moft 
part by his immediate ſucceſſor Flambard. The 
coarſe red grit ſtone, of which it is built, has ſuffered 


much by weather, and acquired a diſagreeable ex- 
terior. The church has been repairing at a great 


expence, for ſome years paſt, by the dean and chap- 
ter. When compleated according to the deſign ap- 
proved by them it will be a laſting monument of 
the abilities of the architect Mr. George Nichollon, - 


8. Ex antiquo Codice Dunelmenſi, cited by Leland, It. I. 52. b. 
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1 
who likewiſe built the new bridge. The length 
of the nave from eaſt to weſt is 411 feet, the breadth, 
from north to ſouth 80, of the tranſepts 170, length of 
the Galilee 100, the Sanctum Sanftorum 10, height 
of the great tower 212. Women were not admitted 
into the church beyond a line now remaining on 
the pavement near the font. In the Galilee, or 
Lady chapel, built by biſhop Pudſey, which was 
appropriated to them, and formed the moſt weſtern 
end, conſiſting of five ailes ſupported with handſome 

illars, was a chantry founded, as appears by his 
arms Paly of 6, a mullet for difference, by biſhop 
Langley, who was buried here 1437 z with three 
altars to the Virgin Mary and Bede. Before the 
laſt lies the tomb of this venerable man, the light 


of learning in darkeſt times, the firſt and lait among 


the monks b, over whom lies a flab without any in- 
ſcription, though one was formerly hung up againſt 
the wall. By it another for Richard de Barnardi 
Caſtro, who made his ſhrine 1370. Sir George 


| Wheler the Traveller, prebendary of this church, 


and rector of Houghton, has a monument within the 
church juſt behind Bede. In the nave are altar 


' tombs with mangled figures of Ralph and John 


Neville, earls of Weſtmoreland, father and fon, 
who died 1361 and 1389, and a braſsleſs large 
flab of biſhop Neville, 1457. The earls were the 
firſt laymen ever buried in the church, but their 
monuments did not originally ſtand where now 
placed In the choir under the biſhop's throne is 
the monument of biſhop Hatfield, who died 1381, 
having founded Durham college, Oxford, and built 
Durham houſe, London. A beautiful light ſtone 
ſcreen, called in the hiſtory of the church the 
Lardoſe, divides the altar from the eaſt aile above 
the chancel, behind which was the magnificent 
ſhrine of St. Cuthbert, of green marble, adorned 
with gems and precious ſtones, under which the 
body was depoſited at the diſſolution. His altar was 
againſt the eaſt wall ſided by eight more under as 
many lancet windows, which contained the figure 
and, hiſtory of each, In the veſtry are kept the 
rich copes, which have been quite diſuſed above 
30 years. At the eaſt end without was the 
centry garth, wherein, ſome of the biſhops were 
buried, none preſuming till biſhop Bek to lie under 
the ſame roof with St. Cuthbert, Dean Whittingham 
deſtroyed all the monuments, and levelled. the in- 
cloſure at the Reformation. The names of 14. 
biſhops are cut in old letters on flat tones. in the 
chapter houſe. In the minſter yard. were ſeveral ald 
figures of knights and ladies, and Dr. Stukeley ſaw. 
a Roman altar uſed as a graveſtone, and a. Roman 


buſt in a wall. Some of the monaſtic apartments and 


offices remain in the prebendal houſes, which are 
all very good. The deanry Was the prior's houſe, 
molly in its original ſtate, the prior's apartment 


* Stuk. II. O. 
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adorned with chained white harts, probably the de. 
vice of Richard II. The flone kitchen is a Curious 
piece of geometry, like that at Glaſtonbury, The 
large and handſome cloiſters were built by biſhop 
Skirlaw t. Richard II. Prior Foſſor painted the 
north aile and other windows. The library, firteg 
up out of the old fratry by dean Sudbury at the 
Reſtoration, contains, beſides a good collection gf 
books, a number of volumes of materials college 
by Dr. Hunter © for the hiſtory of the city and 
county, a numerous collection of charters and record 
the original MS. of Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, oy 
a Pſalter written by him; fir George Whdeler, 
collection of coins made in his travels, now lying iy 
contuſion, and many Roman inſcriptions. The cloſe 


is an irregular ſquare, entered by a large old gate, | 


another ſerving as the county gaol, and behind it x 
terrace overhanging the river, and coming by a ney 
bridge of three arches in the room of the old one 
built by the convent, adorned with romantic walks 
along the oppoſite fide of the river. In the palace 
green are the ſeſſions houſe and exchequer, built 
by biſhop Neville, a grammar ſchool founded by 
bilbop Langley, rebuilt by biſhop Coſin. The 
palace is the caſtle built round a quadrangle entered 
by a turreted gate : the chapel and gallery built by 
biſhop Tunſtall : the tower on the keep repaired by 
biſbop Crewe is now a ſhell. At the eaſt end of the 
cathedral is a church entirely rebuilt called Bough 
church, being raiſed on the ſpot where St. Cuthbert; 
body, on its tranſlation from Lindisfarn, was de- 
poſited under a temporary chapel of boughs, fads 
citiſeme de virgis ecclefiola, by biſhop Aldhun 4, In 
the market place, which is nothing extraordinary, is 
the church of St. Nicholas, where the mayor and 
corporation attend ſervice, and a work-houſe made 
out of a palace of the earls of Weſtmoreland, A 
cradle of that family t. Elizabeth, made of oak e, was 
in. the hands of the late Mr. Richardſon, alderman 
and bookſeller, from whom I received particular ci- 
vilities in my firſt viſit to this. Engliſh Zion. Crom- 
well converted the prebendal houſes into a uli. 
verſity. 1657, which ſunk ſoon after his death. 
Biſhop. Carileph turned out the provoſt and ſeculas 
ſettled here by Aldwin, and ſabſtituted Benedidines 
who cantinued till the diſſolution, when the biſhopric 
was valued at C. 2821. clear, and the revenue of the 
church at 1366. Henry VIII. refounded and amply 
endowed it for a dean, 12 prebends, 12 minor canons, 
16 lay, ſinging: men, &c.® A large woollen manu- 
factory is carried on in this city, which is ſuppoſed 
to contain above 7000 ſouls. | | 

Near Durham on the weſt in a bivium on the 


right hand of the road ſtood Nevilles croſi, eredted | 


in. memory of the ſignal victory over David Bruce 
of Scotland, gained by the Engliſh: commanded by 
two archbiſhops and three ſuffragans, and ſome 


© Dr. Chriſtopher Hunter was born 167 5 at Medomſiiy in this county, educated at the freeſchool at Houghton le Spring founded by 
the tamous Bernard Gilpiy and John Heath, eiq; admitted of St. John's, college, Cambridge, about 1692. He firſt practiſed pbyſic at 
Stockton, afterwards at Lurham, from whence he retired 1757 to an eſtate of his wife's at Shctley in Northumberland, where he. died 
and was buried July, 12 h in chat year, in the 83d year ot his age. The greateſt part of his large and valuable library was purchaſed 
by Mr. Richardſon, book eller, of Durham, for 350% and his MSS. and coins, by the dean ànd chapter of Durham, for 40% An 


other of his MSS. are in other hands, and ſeveral in Mr. Allan's. 


He. wrote a remarkable: neat hand, He is acknowledged by Mr, 


Horſley and Mr. Gordon to be very; exact and maſterly in the knowledge of antiquities, and Dr. Wilkins expreſſes his * - 


I. 330, 331. 
1 Sim. Dun. c. 36. p. 142. 


him in his edition of the Councils, Hig elder brother John merried Margaret lifter of the celebrated Mr. Thomas Baker. 


rit. Top. 


This cradle is ili!) preſerveds It is of oak, of the modern ſhape, ivlaid.with gilt moſaic, adorned with the creſt of Neville and 
Howard, and at the head the arms of Charles Neville earl ot Weſtmoreland, actainted 1570, impaling Howard, he having married Ade 


dauphict of Henry Howard earl of Surrey. 


pPeck's appendix to his lite of Cromwell, No 20, Grey's examination of Neal's hiſtory of the Puritans, IV. app. 111, and pe 


109, aud the petition of the univerſicy of Cambridge againſt it. 
4 


Tan 111. 


noble 
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noble lay officers, when the king of Scotland was 
taken priſoner by an Engliſhman of the name of 


The Copeland, who refuſed to deliver him to queen Phi- 
ſhop lippa till commanded by Edward I. to whom he re- 

the paired at Calais, and who juſtified his refuſal. This 
fitted croſs had ſeven ſteps about it every way four ſquared 
t the io the ſocket, wherein the ſtalks of the crofs did 
n of 020d, which ſocket was faſtened to a ſquare broad 
lected done a yard and a half thick, making the 8th ſtep, 
and which the ſocket was faſtened with iron and lead 
cords, heing 4 of a yard deep and 1-4 of a yard ſquare. 
» and The etected ſtalk [or ſhaft] of the croſs was 3 yards 
eler' ind an half long to the boſs, 8 ſquare, all of one 


piece from the ſocket to the boſs, into which boſs 
the ſtalk was deep ſoldered with lead and ſolder. 
In the midſt of the ſtalk in every other ſquare was 
the Nevile ſaltire in a ſhield finely carved. At every 
eorner of the focket was a figure of one of the four 
Frangeliſts carved in ſtone. The boſs at the top of 
the falk was an 8 ſquare ſtone, finely cut and bor- 
dered and curiouſly wrought, and in the ſquares of 
the ſides alternately carved in ſtone, the Neville 
arms in a ſhield and the creſt a bull's head without 
2 ſhield. On the top of the. boſs was a ſtalk of 
done being a croſs a little higher than the reſt ſol- 
gered with lead into an hole in the boſs, whereon 
mas finely carved out of one ſtone a crucifix with the 
Virgin and St. John ſtanding on each fide under ſtone 
canopies, ſome parts thereof thorough-carved work, 
both on the eaſt and weſt ſides of the croſs; the 
whole ſtone out of which they were cut covered 
with lead. In the year 1589 this monument was 
broken down and defaced in the night. There are 
ſtill ſome remains of it, 

ln the Red hills north of Nevill's croſs, a little 
diſtant from a piece of ground called the Haſſe, above 
a cloſe lying hard dy North Chilton pool, and on the 
dor fide of the hedge where the Maid's Bower, 
2 {mall mount with a plat-form round it, had wont 
tv be where the prior and monks kneeled with the 
reliques of St. Cuthbert to pray during the battle 
In a ſituation conſpicuous to the people who ſtood at 
the foot of the mount, they erected a fair wooden 
cross two yards high, in memory of that relique 
by them carried ta the ſaid battle which was alſo 


1 ſeculans 
nedictines 
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Foſſar repaired the damages then done to it, It 
ſeems to have continued pretty intire to 1684, and 
is now reduced to the ſhell of the chapel, hall, and 
ſome other rooms k. | 

Shirburne hoſpital, three miles eaſt from Durham, Shicburae, 

for 65 lepers, under a maſter and ſeveral prieſts, 
was valued at C. 135. per annum. It was reduced 
1434 to four prieſts, four deacons, and two children 
to kepe daily ſervice, with 16 poor, and two lepers, 
e becauſe there could not be ſo many laiſeris as the 
original number found in England.” In 1501 theſe 
poor were utterly expelled. Queen Elizabeth, 1585, 
incorporated it for a miniſter and 30 poor brethren, 
in which form it ſtill ſubſiſts l. This was the greateſt 
undertaking of its founder biſhop Hugh de Pudſey, 
and redounded moſt to his honour; for the outlines 
of his character drawn by his contemporaries are am- 
bition, avarice, and luſt, 

Repier hoſpital near Durham, founded by biſhop Kepier. 
Flambard 1112, was valued at £.186. ® The fine 
gateway is ſtill remaining. | | 

„Henry de Puteaco, brother to Hugh Puteaco, 

* was founder of Finkeſhall priory, on Were, two Finchale. 
« miles below Durham, and there he is buried, and 

« alſo Godelak the hermit u. Finkelo upon Were 

* a cell of 13 monks longing to Durham.“ 

The hermitage at Finchale was given 1128 by 
biſhop Flambard to the monks of Durham, and by 
them to Godric who died 1170. Biſhop Pudſey or 
his ſon Henry incorporated the revenues, and ſettled 
a Benedictine priory here, valued at C. 122. Part 
of the ruins were converted to a farm houſe, which 
the late Mr. Spence, to whoſe prebend it belonged, 
made his retreat. A council was held here 7881, 
according to the Saxon Chronicle, where, and by 
Florence of Worceſter, it is called Pincanheal, by 
Hoveden * Phincanbal, and Wincambeale;, by Hun- 
tindon Mincenbale, by Stubbes Pinchambalch, and 
by Matthew of Weſtminſter Finchale, who dates it 
792*. All theſe names are ſo many miſtakes of the 
Saxon P (which is now F) fora P. Another council 
was held here A. D. 798 *. | | 

&« Lomley caſtle not far from Cheſtre ®, upon a hill, Lumley c. 
6e having pretty wood about it*.” The title of 
baron Lumley expiring with John Mr. Camden's 


biſhopric tiroxn down about the ſame rimei. This place contemporary, was revived 1681 32 Charles II. in 
ue of the les in a very deep vale on the edge of Shaw wood, Richard earl of Scarborough lineal deſcendant from 
nd amply Oncealed from every point of view but the church. Richard zth lord Lumley, who was created viſcount 
ee A lignal from thence gave notice to the eccleſiaſtics Lumley 1689 1 William and Mary, and 1690 earl 
en manu- v alcend the top of the great tower to announce the of Scarborough, which titles are enjoyed by his 
ſuppoſed ory to the city by ſinging Te Deum, &c. This grandſon Richard 4th and preſent earl. Lumley 
| Kaltom was obſer ved on the anniverſary till in the caſtle is ſaid to have been built in the reign of Ed- 
m on the wnfulion of the 17th century it was diſcontinued, ward I. by fir Robert de Lumley, and enlarged by 
ſs, erefted | Wt was revived again on the Reſtoration day, an his ſon fir Marmaduke. Others fay by fir Ralph 
vid Bruce Kcalon of infinite joy to this church, and an an- Lumley, a firm adherent to that unfortunate king 
nanded by lem is ſtill ſung on the top of the great tower on in whoſe cauſe he loſt his life. On one of the 
and ſome lat day, by all the choriſters and ſingers, facing towers is IL 1570. Lumley houſe was firſt made a 
| t to every fide of the tower progreſſively that caſtle t. Richard II. and a garriſon for the king 
g founded ty may be heard all around. in the late civil wars, and was greatly improved 
tiled . Beawrepair, vulgarly called Bear park for Bew or by the firſt earl*% All the furniture but the family 
_— % park, two miles north of Durham, was a houſe pictures, which were bought in by the preſent earl and 
for 40l. 2 a the priors of Durham, built by prior Bertram: remain there ?, was fold by auction Aug. 8, 1785, to 
edged by « Wh Hugh of Darlington incloſed the park. David, ſatisfy the creditors of the late earl. The firſt re- 
r. Brit. Top: $ of Scotland, lay here when he invaded Eng- fidence of the family was at Lumley village, a mile 
ac and was defeated at Nevilles croſs. Prior ſouth of the caſtle, where are remains of a very old 
ine and * ; | - 
fn | ; Anti, of Durham abbey, p. 34—37- 1b. * Groſe and Hutchinſun. 
| ; , yk G. Mr. Allan's account of this hoſpital. 8 m Tan. 114. 1 
p. 111, and p- „Wie * 8 4 » * Tel VII. 6% ? Tan. 114 Ss Sax, Chron. p. 64. © J. 406. 
\ La, vil. 2 I, 153. | | * Wilking Ib. I. 161. 
noble "Go 4+ b R Ib. I. 837 a 
Vol. tn. See an account of them in Pennant s tour. 
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Coken. 


Cheſter le 
rect. 


Fat field. 


Lancheſter. 


pl. VII. 


3» 4+ 


Fig. Ty 8, 


Fig. 9. 


SB 1 
houſe*. In the town is an hoſpital founded by Sir 
John Duck, bart. for 12 poor women and a chap- 
lain“. | 
On the oppoſite ſide of the river to Finchale, is 
Coken, a romantic ſituation, now the ſeat of Robert 
Carr, eſq. 

Abe town of Cheſter is chiefly one ſtreet of very 
„mean building in length. Ther is beſide a ſmall 
& ſtreet or two about the church that is collegiated, 
and hath a dean and prebendaries, but is of very 
© mean building; and in the body of the church is 
&© a tomb with the image of a biſhop in token that 
« $t, Cuthbert was once buried or remained in his 
« feretre there. At the end of the town I paſſed over 
„ Conebrooke, and there is a fair ſtone bridge of three 
ce arches over it*.” Though this town of Cheſter 
diſcovers itſelf to ſtand on a Roman road, its an- 
tient name is not yet diſcovered, ConpetrcuM being 
aſſigned to Benwell in Northumberland, and Con- 
CAVATA (Bede's Conc-ah) to Stamwix in Cumberland. 
Gale conjectured the firſt might be Lancheſter be- 
cauſe Simeon Dunelm. places Cuncachefter between 
Durham and Exteldſham. The rivulet north of the 
town is called Conkburn, and Roman coins are ſtill 
found here**. Biſhop Beck's foundation here was 
valued at C. 7. per ann. The church is filled with 
15 monuments of the Lumley family with figures, 
ſome antient in armour, others in a more modern 
ſtyle. Theſe are 1. Liulphus, 2. Uchtred his ſon, 
3. William, 4. William, 5. William, 6. Roger, 7. 
Robert, 8. Marmaduke Lumleys, 9. Lord Ralph and 
his two ſons John and Thomas, 10. Ralph 1ſt lord, 
11. his ſon John; 12. George 2d, 13. fir Thomas his 
ſon, 14. Richard zd lord, and 15. lord John. In 
the hall of Lumley caſtle is a tablet with the hiſtory 
of Liulphus and his progeny, and round the room 
17 portraits of his deſcendants to John lord Lumley “. 

At Fatfeld, near this place, a colliery took fire 
1708, and killed 69 perſons *. ' 

Lancheſter ſtands on the Watling ſtreet which runs 
on to Bincheſter. Here has been a very large Ro- 
man ſtation and town. Mr. Gale f calls it the caſtra 
ftativa where the troops were quartered in time of 
peace. Mr. Horlley places here GLANN1BANTA of 
the Notitia, removing Loxcovicus to Lancaſter, 
The ſtation is an oblong ſquare with obtuſe angles, 
174 paces. from north to ſouth, and 160 from eaſt 
to weſt, The wall in ſome places 12 feet high, of 
maſonry nine feet thick, a gate in the centre of 
each fide, and a ditch on the weſt fide only, the 
other defended by the flopes. A great many 


inſcriptions, coins, and other antiquities have been 


found here. The following are ſtill preſerved in 
the library at Durham. Horſley's XI. XII. pre- 
ſerve the name of two proprætors under the em- 
peror Gordian, Gneius Lucilianus and Macilius. 
A cohort of the 1ſt legion Gordiana repaired a bath 
with a baſilica, a kind of exchange and court of juſtice, 
the principia, which are the quarters of the legionary 
ſoldiers called principes or the place where the en- 
ſigas were kept and the armamentaria or arſenal b. 
Horſley XIII. has only COHT. XIV. i an altar 
to Fortune, found at the eaſt end of a ſquare room 
within the ſtation. XV. a ſquare pedeſtal with a 
cavity in the top, inſcribed either to the genius of 
the prætor or to a prætor of the name of Genius 


(which name is frequent in Gruter), by Claudius Epa- 


* Pennant 319—326. | 32 G. 
b MS. n. G. © Tan, 11. » 
f Phil. Tranſ. 357. 


> Horfl. 289, 290. Hunter in Phil, Tranſ: Ag 364+ 
S. letter. 
0 Tan. 116. 


* Hyrchinlon 291. 
* Hutchinſon 289. 
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t Hutchinſon's Excurſion to the Lakes, 316— 


» Hutchinſon, 318. 


phroditus tribune of the 2d cohort of Lingones, 
XVI. a civic crown ſupported by two Victories; the f 
boar may imply ſome victory over the Caledoniang 1 
by the XXth Legion. XVI. a very thin plate « x 
gold weighing juſt two guineas, found 1916 in , 
heap of rubbiſh caſt out to clear an old foundation 
without the fortification a little ſouth from the 
bath*: compare this with the Barkway filver plates 
before - mentioned, vol. I. p. 341. XVII. XVIII. two by 
rude altars to Mars, and XIX one to the local god yi. i 
tires. XX. three altars from Gordon's It. Sept. p. 94. 
pl. XL. one of them has a relief of the Dew mattes 
XXI. an altar with a boar, probably to Vitires who 
has ſuch a ſymbol on one Ne VI. XXI#, a figure 
of Fortune and a head of Mercury. Theſe are al 
in Durham library. There are till on the ſpot XIII 
a large ſtone like a mortar, whether a Roman or 
Chriſtian vaſe uncertain, moſt probably a fo, 
XXIII. a relief of a genius in the veſtry yall 
XXIV. a ſmall altar to Mars, | 


DEO M 
ARTI ACI 


which Mr. Horſley got, as he did the next altar 
XXV. with a Greek inſcription on one fide and 3 
Latin one on the other, 


. . CM 

. . . . » PAAOT 
» . ITIANO 
.. . ATAP, 


PIO 
T. FL. TITAINVS 
TRIB. 
V. S. L. L. M. 


copies of each other, and perhaps beginning ſa 
lapio and wp owſning, ereted by T. Flavius Titz 
nus, which was the name of a procurator of Aler- 
andria under Caracalla mentioned by Dio Ixxti. 
879. and XXVI. another to Jupiter by the cohort 
of Varduli horſe: + 0 


O. M. 
II ATICOH 
VARDVLOR 
CRE 
VSLLM. 


CR may be civium Roman. Horſley read it Tard Bhi : 
Cranei, but Mela calls the Varduli gens una. Mr Bl 
Gale! took it for the Yardei of Dalmatia, who 5 
Pliny III. 22. calls Italiae populatores. Mr. Ward i 
his MS. notes inclines to explain it civium Roman 
or cohortis Romanæ mille equitum. Titianus, who in 
the Greek inſcription is ſtyled yAugxes, ma) hare 
been their commander. An inſcription found 4 
Riecheſter has ARDVI CR. EO. which Dr. Ti 
lor ® read Fardulorum civium Romanorum egal 
milliaria. XXVU. a vaſe on a ſquare ſtone”. mw 
Bek's college was valued at J. 49. The ae 
communion cup was found 1571 near this ſtation", 
and exactly reſembles that uſed at Wigmote wo 
Hereford, which has on it the date 1571. * 
Lancheſter gave birth 1656 to the rev. and E 
Mr. Thomas Baker, educated at St. John s co ege, 
Cambridge, where he loſt bis fellowſhip by 
to take the oaths to king George I. for which 


6 Lel. I. 83. | 
4 Pennant ubi ſup. 


reaſon 


* Phil, Tranſ. No. 318. P. 25 


2 * 
L Lord alſo by Dr. Stukeley. 
= Phil. Tranſ. XLVI. No. 482. p+ 34+ 
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he alſo quitted the reſtory of Long Newton in this 
county 1699. He always wrote his name at the 
bottom of the title-page of his books“ Thomas 
Baker ſoctuus ejectus.“ He continued, however, to 
refide in his college as commoner-maſter till his death 
lune 2, 1740, of a paralytic ſtroke, being found on 
he floor of his chamber at the age of 84. All that 
he printed were « Reflections on learning,” but his 
collections for an hiſtory of his own college and the 


d Vi. Univerſity of Cambridge are as voluminous as they 
p. 94+ re raluable. Twenty-three folio volumes which he 
atres, preſented to lord Oxford are in the Britiſh Muſeum. 
; who cixteen in folio and three in 4to, which he be- 
figure athed to the Univerſity of Cambridge, are in 
are all their public library, and this unfortunate diviſion of 
XIII. his collections may contribute to retard their ap- 
nan or nce in print, if there be found in the pre- 
1 font. ſent day an antiquary capable of ſuch an under- 


taking l. 
At Langley hall, in this pariſh, is this inſcription 
in capitals on a ſtone mantle piece: 


Joers ge ſui - - noan 

Henricus Scrope miles - - ila uxor ejus 

xis dominus de Bolto - - daei et graiſtoke. 
xt altar 


err relating to Henry lord Scrope, of Bolton in Yorkſhire, 


who married Maud, daughter of Thomas lord Dacre, 
of Gilleſland. In the centre is a ſaltire engrailed, 
the arms of Tiptoft, his great-grandfather Roger hav- 
ing married Margaret, daughter and coheir of Robert 
lord Tiptoft *. * | 

The Hiltons were an antient family, who, to the 
la, preſerved the title of the biſhop's barons. At 
the caſtle ſtill remains the gatehouſe, with the chapel, 
2 fine ſtructure, the family burying- place. John 
Hilton of Hilton, the laſt male of this family, died 
1746, and always was called baron Hilton. The 
eſtates deſcended to fir Richard Muſgrave, bart. 
bis nephew, who took the name of Hilton, and ſold 
the caſtle and other eſtates to the widow of the late 
George Bowes, eſq; mother of the preſent lady 
dtrathmore, in which family it ſtill remains. But 
the caſtle is neglected and haſtening to decay. 

Malmeſbury confounds the church of St., Paul at 
farrow with that which he calls of St. Paul at Monks 
Weremouth, where was only St. Peter's. This miſ- 
uke is occaſioned by Bede's ſaying * that Ceolfrid 
vas abbot of the monaſtery of St. Peter and Paul at 
the mouth of the Were near the Tine. The mo- 
taltery founded here by Benedict Biſcopius 674, 
"8 burnt by the Danes and by Malcolm king of 
Notland 1074, rebuilt by biſhop Walcher, whoſe 
lucceſſor Carileph removed the monks to Durham, to 
which it became a cell of three or four Benedictine 
nonks, valued at C. 2 5.* 4 

On Fullvell hills near Monk Weremouth in the 
middle of the limeſtone quarries within a mile of the 
ez vs found a human ſkeleton nine feet fix inches 


ng Asa. 
of Alet- 
io Ixxrxũ. 
he cohort 


79 2 reſent * the tibia two feet three inches: the head lay Derwent is ſided all the way by mills, forges, and 
The 2 0 the weſt defended by four large flat ſtones, and furnaces for melting lead and filver, and for manu- 
this me Roman coins on the ſouth fide near the right faQuring iron and ſteel . Mr. Hutchinſon obſeryes 
Wigmore © bangs, . : 

D. | the Roman road here is more perfect here than in 
Te. +. „Hunter ſhewed Dr. Stukeley what he calls a any place he has viſited: a centre road in width 42 
1. W ooleg * celt, which I take to be the ſame as Mr. feet with a narrow road op each fide 12 feet wide: 
on $ "fofn ® A engraved in Archzcl. V. Pl. VII, found with a narrow ditch between the fide roads and centre, 
WP 1 ch reaſo : other, and an additional piece of caſt braſs at and the outſides a deep ditch ; and three roads nearly 
w mouth by the ſea ſide. The edge of the celt level. Thus the cavalry and baggage could travel 

. \ Brit, 7 Ka ; | | 

10. 418. P. 21h Tun. p. J. 219, 220. . . Antiq. Rep. I. 285. 34 G, 35 G. V. at. 
g * . — es is P. Collinſon in Gent. Mags i. p- 492+ | * It. Cur. II. 72. | 

n . : in Durham lib. V. d Ib. VI. * Ib. VII. 4 VIII. IX. X. 286—9. Hunter in Phil. Tranſ. 


Q. Hunter. 
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is turned up at both ends. It was three inches long, 
much worn, but yet ſharp *. 

On the ſouth ſide of the Were is Sunderland, a 
handſome populous town, built in the laſt age and 
much enriched by the coal trade. If the harbour 
were deep enough to receive ſhips of the ſame bur- 
den as the river does it would prejudice Newcaſtle. 
Bede 7 tells us he was born in the territory of the 
monaſtery at Weremouth and Ingyrvum (Jarrow), or 
as the Saxon tranſlations has it on punvoplanve Yep 
ylcan mynjtper, where ſome MSS. read pumopnlanbe, 
which word means a tract or diſtri poſſeſſed of cer- 
rain privileges*. Sunderland was chartered by 
biſhop Pudſey 1154, under the name of Weremue, 
and this charter is addreſſed «© Burgenſibus noſtris de 
Weremue,” ſo that it was a borough of greater an- 
tiquity, holding privileges probably by preſcrip- 
tion. It is not noted by Leland or Camden, be- 
cauſe the name Sunderland was involved in that of 
Weremouth, It is ſaid with the two adjoining vil. 
lages to contain about 30, ooo ſouls, and has an 
elegant new chapel built by John Thornhill, eſq. 
Symeon Dunelmenſis relates that Malcolm, king of 


Scots, ravaging this country, found on board ſhips 


at the mouth of the river Wear, Edgar Atheling, 
his mother and fiſters, Siward, &c. and on his re- 
turn married Edgar's ſiſter Margaret. Sunderland 
gave title of earl 3 Charles I. to Emanuel lord Scrope 
of Bolton, who dying without iſſue Henry lord 
Spencer of Wormleighton was honoured with the 
title, and being killed in the firſt battle of New- 
bury was ſucceeded by his ſon Robert, and he 
1702 by his brother Charles who married Anne 
daughter of the great duke of Marlborough, whoſe 
ſon Charles became duke of Marlborough. 

Between Sunderland and Durham is Houghton le 
ſpring, a rich rectory of 1200. a year, rendered fa- 
mous for the hoſpitality and exemplary life of its 
primitive rector Bernard Gilpin; whoſe memory is 
ſtill preſerved in the place, where is a good free- 
ſchool and hoſpital of his foundation. 

At Whitburn on the coaſt to the north of Sun- 
derland were found a number of copper coins of 
Conſtantine, Maxentius, Licinius and Maximian **. 

At Ebchefter is a Roman ſtation 200 yards ſquare 
with large ſuburbs and the following monuments : 
an altar without inſcription; a ſepulchral monument 
with a buſt ; another inſcribed HAVE for AVE*; 
a ſmall altar to Vitires®, having on one ſide a toad, 
and on the other a boar; a fragment in a garden 
wall, with an imperfe& inſcription ©, and ſome cen- 
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Sunderland. 


Houghton le 
ſpring. 


Whitburn, 


Ebcheſter. 


Pl. VII. 
fig. 13, 14 


turial and other ſtones*, and an urn of an uncommon 


ſhape near a yard high and not above ſeven inches 
wide with a little cup in the centre as a lacryma- 
tory or patera*”. All theſe are in the library at 
Durham. The Roman road from Lancheſter and 
Corbridge leads to Ebcheſter, and here Gale? places 
Prolemy's Ey1acum, which Horſley places at Hexam. 
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Gatcſhead, 


Jarrow» 


7x70 © 


flanked by the baggage. A new altar has been diſ- 
covered here lately inſcribed ; | 
DEO 
_ VERNO 
STONO 
COCID 
OVIRIE 
CERVSI*. 


Horſley? fixes GasrostxTuM at Drumbargh for 
as there was a ſtation at Newcaſtle on the north fide 
of the river, it is not likely there ſhould be another 
juſt on the ſouth ſide at Gateſhead, Here was a 
mov aſtery, whereof Uttan was abbot before 6538. 
W nereas the hoſpital is now of St, Edmund at Gete- 
« ted in Wyrale, was ſometime a monaſtery, as ! 
© have heard, and by likelyhood the ſame that Bede 
« ſpeketh of®.” Mr. Riddle of Newcaſtle built a 
huuſe on the ſite. This is now in ruins, approached 
by a low ſquare ſtone gate, and belongs to Ralph 
Clavering, eſq. Near the road ſtands the chapel 


with an ornamented weſt front; the windows arched 


round within and pointed without. The ſteps of 
the altar remain, and a grave-ſtone with a croſs and 
ledge. It was burnt about 1745 being then uſed by 
the Roman Catholics*. Here was alſo an hoſpital 
t. Henry III. founded about 1247 by biſhop Farn- 
ham, valued at 109 u, and refounded by James 1. 
1610. | 
Farrow or Gyrwi was alſo founded by Benedict about 
684, and had the ſame fate as Weremouth, and was 
valued at C. 38.“ It ftands on an eminence on the 
ſouth fide of the Tine about five miles eaſt of New- 
caſtle, having a large marſh on the ſouth, and when 
the tide is out a ſtinking oozy creek. The chapel is 
now the pariſh church with one ajle, the weſt door had 


a plain round arch, and on its jamb an antient croſs 


S. Shields, 


ornamented in the Saxon ſtyle. On the north wall 
within is the inſcription mentioned by Mr. Camden, 
blacked in a late whitewaſhing; betyeen the third 
and fourth lines a rough ſpace like a razure, Here 
are two oaken reading deſks, each having four ſeats to 
them. In the veſtry is carefully locked up a rude 
oaken chair called Bede's*. The whole church has 
been lately rebuilt. 
At South Shields, at the mouth of the Tine, was found 
the altar? now in Durham library, and another to 
the Dex Matres, with Dr. Liſter's account of the 
laſt of which * biſhop Gibſon has filled two pages, 


| Which ſerves only to ſhew how much better theſe 


things are now underſtood, It was ſent to Nor- 
wich, and is now ſuppoſed to be loſt. Horſley has 
not determined the emperor mentioned in it, though 
he gives a different reading from Liſter*, viz. Dis 
matribus pro ſalute imperatoris Marci Aurelii Antonini 
Auguſti pit felicis. . ..... + . . » lubens merito ob re- 


ditum. Here is a manufaQtory of ſalt in about 200 
' pans. Along the Tine are ſeveral glaſs houſes, and 


another on the Were. The firſt workmen were fo- 
reigners, but knew not whence they came; only 


they have a tradition of their being Normans and 
coming from Sturbridge hither in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. or Elizabeth *?, 


Mr. Cade has traced the Rycknield ſteer from 
Derby and Cheſterfield to Tadcaſter and York, 


| thence to Thornton le ſtreet near Thirſk, where it 
ſeparated from a road leading to Cartteric bridge, and 
| ſtretching in a direct line northwards croſs the Tees 


Mr. Swinburne in Clone. Mag. LIV. 1984, Sup. P. 054. 
„ A cad 6 ak 
! Tan. 116. He makes two diſtin hoſpitals, 


® Horfley Durh. I. This by miſtake has been engraved in Pl. XIII. of our fecond volume in Cheſhire. 


q Ib. II. r Phil, Tranſ. 140. 
* Archzol. VII. 56. 81. 
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exploratorum, it would have required paved Ways 


Wreken dyke, I am apt to believe that name 


ne's Newcaſtle 166. 


Printed in Mr. Hutchinſon's Hiſt, of Northumb. I. p. 361. Rule 


W 
at Sache burn entered the central parts of this county 
Sadberg, Stainton le ſtreet, Bradbury, Mainsfort 
Old Durham, Cheſter, and Gateſhead, to Shiel 
and Tinmouth. | | 

Dr. Hunter in a letter to Mr. Gale 1735", has th, 
following obſervations on the ſtation near S. Shje1g, 
at the entrance of the Tine into the ocean; |; 
cannot but have flouriſhed till the Daniſh invaſions 
as Leland Coll. IV. 43: E regione Tinmuthe fy; 
* urbs vaſtata a Danis Ua nomine, ubi natus ex 
« Oſwius rex.” Its communication with Bincheſter 
is viſible in many places, as is the angle where the 
paved way goes off from the military way leading 
to Lancheſtgr about three miles north of Bincheft 
and paſſes to the north-eaſt through Branſ, peth park 
thence a little ſouth of Brandon, and is loſt in the ny 
tivated grounds, but appears upon Durham moor 
in the ſame direction again paſſing by Flaghouſe, ang 
below on Harbraſs moor is very viſible running 
paſt Lumley caſtle in a direct line towards S. Shield; 
paſſing about a mile eaſt of Cheſter in the ſtreet 
without any ſigus of communication therewith, Tuo 
elevated pavements in the river Tine, the one at the 
welt end of 8. Shields, the other on the north five 
of the river near the end of the Roman wall, propet 
for their fafe landing at different times of the floy. 
ing and ebbing tide, fully ſhew its neceſſary cot. 
reſpondence with Segedunum the firſt ſtation on the 
wall. But another military way called Mreten 
dyke paſſing from this ſtation to the weſt has hitheno 
fruſtrated the enquiries of our late antiquaries. Mr, 
Horſley himſelf pointed out its track very juſtly orer 
Gareſidefell, where it paſſed the public road a little 
to the weſt, the Roman way going to the ſouth from 
Newcaſtle to Cheſter le ſtreet, and afterwards runs 
ning through Lameſly and Kibbleſworth fields ad- 
vances ſouth-weſt over Blackburn moor and through 
Hedley townſhip. It comes next to Cauley, a vi. 
lage which owes its name to it, and thence afcendsa 
high hill, and terminates at a ſquare fortification on 
its top at Stanley or Stella, the ſeat of fir Nicholas 
Tempeſt, bart. who has ſeveral Roman coins found 
there, This place, though not above three miles from 
Cheſter le ſtreet and four from Lancheſter, ſeems to 
have had no immediate communication with either, 00 
veſtiges appear on the adjoining moors, and being 
ſituated as Cheſter itſelf at the termination of a milt 
tary way gives me convincing reaſon to believe the 
uſe of each has been the ſame, to guard herds of cattle 
at graſs for the garriſons of S. Shields and Pons Ali, 
and for victualling the ſhips at the former: wheres 


4 
+ 4 


had the elevated ſituation been intended for 1 5 


to the next ſtations for conveying intelligence. 
Though this laſt military way bears the name ot 


is rather due to the way leading from Bincheſter to 
S. Shields from the authority of R. Higden, who lay 
the Wreken dyke or Reken dyke paſſed from the 
Weſt of England and ended at Tinmouth. I du 
not affix a Roman name to this ſtation without te 
authority of inſcriptions.” 1 
To this ſtation is probably to be referred the in 
ſeription found 1783, in digging up the foundations 
under the ſurface in Tinmouth caſtle on the of” 
poſite fide of the Tyne, of which bercafter u 
proper place. at, : 
, Tan, 11% 
«if 2g 157. 4 Adv III, 21 
= Ib, 4 Tan. 111. Vioſe. 


* P. 287, 39 G. 
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| rat | 
heſte Aliſma ranunculoides, Leſſer Water Plantain; in 
e the Hill-cloſe-car about two miles weſt from Dar- 
ading lington. 

beſter 


Anthemis tinctoria. Common Ox-eye; on a bank 


park, near the river Tees, not far from Sokburn. 

le cul- Afpleniuam Marinum. Sea Maidenhair ; common on 
moor the rocks near E/ngton, 

ſe, and Aſtragalus arenarius. Purple Mountain Milkwort ; 
unning in ſaudy and chalky meadows and paſtures: near 

Shields Seaton. 

: fireet m—— glycyphyllus, Liquorice Vetch; in mea- 

, Two dows, paſtures, and hedges in a lime-ſtone 

e at the ſoil : below Low Conniſcliff. 

rth (ice Atropa Belladonna. Deadly Nightſhade or Dale ; ; 

Proper by the Were at Durham. 

e fon. (rex divica. Small Carex; in tutfy bogs : ani 
ary c- Darlington. 

a on the Ceraſtium arvenſe. Corn Mouſe- car or Chickweed; 
Wreten in ſandy corn-fields, meadows and paſlures: 

3 about Darlington. 

ly 8. Chara tomentoſa. Brittle Chara; in Hell-kettles near 


Darlington. 


ad a little Convallaria magalis. Lily of the Valley; in woods 


a gn and on heaths : in Caſtle Edendene. 
4 5 a. Wl ©pripedium calceolus. Ladies Slipper; in woods 
1 chrowk and amongſt buſhes : in Cale Edendene. 


Equiſetum Hemale. Rough Horſe-tail, or Shave- 


graſs; in marſhy and watery places: in Caſtle 
Edendene. 


Geranium hlvaticum. Mountain Cranes- bill; in the 


ſey, a vil 
e aſcends 2 
fication on 


icholas 
44 wood near the new bridge at Durham. 
miles from lippuris vulgaris. Mares- tail; in the Stern at Dar- 


Ungton. ) 


lais tinforia. Woad ; by the Mere. 
leyidium latifolivm. Dittander or Pepperwort ; in 


er, ſeems 10 
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and being 
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Rare Plants found in Durham: 


meadows and paſtures: near Seaton and by the 
river Were near Durham abbey. 

Linum perenne, Perennial Blue Flax; in meadows 
and paſtures of a lime-ſtone ſoil: near Darling- 
ton. 

Lyſimachia vulgaris. Yellow Willow-herb; by the 
Stern near Darlington. 

Oenanthe crocata. Hemlock Dropwort; by the 
Tees below Stockton. 

Papaver dubium. Long ſmooth-headed Poppy; in 
corn-fields : about Darlington. 

Potamogeton murinum. Sea Pond-weed ; in the Stern 
near Darlington. 

Potentilla fruzico/a. Shrub Cinquefoil; in ſeveral 
places. 

Ranunculus lingua. Greater Spearwort; in wet paſ- 
tures and at the edges of lakes: about Darling- 
ton. 

Ribes rubrum. Red Currants; in the woods. 

Samolus valerandi. Ronnd-leaved Water Pimper- 
nel; in marſhes and moiſt meadows: about Dar- 


lington. 
Schœnus compreſſus. Compreſt Baſtard Cyperus; in 
bog about Darlington. 


mariſcus; Long-rooted Baſtard Cyperus; 
by Hell-kettles near Darlington. 

Scirpus fluitans. Floating Club- ruſh; in ditches and 
bogs : near Darlington. 

ſylvaticus, Millet Cyperus; in watery 
places and in damp woods; by the Stern neat 
Darlington. 

Veronica montana. Mountain Speedwell ; in Din/- 
dale wood near Darlington. 

Veronica ſcutellata, Narrowleaved Speedwell; in 
marſhes: about Darlingion. 
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S H I R E 


r muſt now direct my progreſs to another quarter, to the remaining BKIGANTES who ſettled on the other 
ide of the Mountains towards the weſtern ocean, and firſt to thoſe of Lancaſhire, whom 1 feel ſome 
ſecret reluctance to viſit, if they will forgive me the expreſſion. 1 fear I ſhall give little ſatisfaction to myſelf 
or my readers here, ſo little gncouragement did I meet with. when I ſurveyed much the greater part of this 
county, ſo completely has Time deſtroyed the original names everywhere. But, that I may not ſeem to 


will affiſt me here. 


neglect Lancaſhire, I muſt attempt the taſk, not doubting but Providence, which has hitherto favoured me, 


HE county of Lancaſter, called by the Saxons 

Loncaxreppeype, vulgarly Lonka-ſhire, Lan- 
tahhire, and the County Palatine of Lancaſter, it being 
dignified with the honour of a County Palatine, lies 
to the weſt under the hills, which, as I have fre- 
quently before obſeryed, run through the middle of 
England, and divide the counties as arbiters between 
them reſpeQively. , It is ſo confined by Yorkſhire on 
the eaſt, and the Iriſh ſea on the weſt, that on the 
ſouth, towards Cheſhire, it ſpreads to à greater 
breadth, and then gradually narrows again to the 
north, where it borders on Weſtmorland, It is 
there broken in upon by a bay of the ſea, and no 
ſmall part of it lies on the other fide of that bay ad- 
pining to Cumberland. Ty 3 

The champain part of the county produces cofiſi- 
derable quantities of wheat and barley, at the bottom 
of the hills plenty of oats. The ſoil is in general good, 
except in certain ſwampy unhealthy places called 
Miſſes, which, however, make ample amends for 
theſe diſadvantages by greater advantages. F or, 
upon taking off the ſurface they find a fat turf fit for 
fring, and ſometimes ſubterraneous trees, of ſuch as 
hare lain long buried in the earth. Lower down 
tliey yield plenty of marle for manure, which, ac- 
Ording to the received opinion, makes the worſt 
land ſo good, that one would think the indolence of 
mankind was antiently more in fault than the badneſs 
of the earth. You may determine the goodneſs of 
de country by the temperament of the inhabitants, 

Who are extremely comely, and alſo from the cattle, 
tte beaſts here with long horns and tight moulded 
carcaſes having all the requiſites infiſted on by Mago 
ve Carthaginian in Columella *, 

Tothe ſouth this coumy is parted from Cheſhire 
by the river Merſey, which, riſing in the middle of 
de mountains ſoon after it leaves its ſource becomes 
i boundary, and runs gently weſtwatd, as it were 
Wees, other ſtreams to its azure boſom, as the 
wn expreſſes - it, and preſently kindly greets the 
"Well from the north, bringing with it all the rivers 


Columella, VI « I, b 


5 


of this eaſtern fide, The moſt conſiderable among Roch r. 


theſe is the Roch, which has on its banks in a valley 
Rochdale, a conſiderable market town, as has the 
Irwell Bury, another market town not leſs conſi- 


Roc Hdale . 
Bury. 


derable, near which, as I was ſeeking eagerly for 


COCCIVM mentioned by Antoninus, I ſaw Cockley, 
a wooden chapel among trees, Turton chapel among 
precipices and waſtes, Turton tower, and Entzveiſſel, 
two houſes, whereof the latter had noble proprietors 
of its own name, and the former is now the reſidence 
of the illuſtrious family of Orell. At the confluence 
of the Irwell and Irt, on the left bank, which is of 
reddiſh ſtone, ſcarce three miles from the Merſey, 
ſtands that antient town called by Antoninus, ac- 
cording to the various readings Maxcvnivm and 
Maxvcivm, and by us at preſent with ſome traces 
of the old name Mancheſter. This ſurpaſſes the 
neighbouring towns in elegance, populouſneſs, a 
woollen manufacture, market, church, and college 
founded by lord la Ware ©, who took orders, and was 
the laſt male heir of his family t. Henry V. He was 
deſcended from the Greleys, who are ſaid to have been 
the antient lords of this town. In the laſt age it 
was much more famous for its manufacture of ſtufls 
called Mancheſter cottons, and the privilege of 
ſanctuary, which the parliament under Henry VIII. 
transferred to Cheſter, In a park of the earl of 
Derby, in this neighbourhood, called Aare, I ſaw 
foundations of an old ſquare tower, called Mancaſtle, 
where the river Medloc falls into the Irwell. I do 


not affirm this to have been the antient MaxcvxivM, 
as it incloſes but a ſmall ſpace, but rather ſome 


Coccirm, 
Cockley, 
Tarton tower. 


 Entewwiſſeh, 


MancvNtis 
VM. 


Abpare, 
Mancaſile, 


ſtation of the Romans, at which I ſaw an old ſtone 


with this inſcription ; 


* CANDIDI 
FIDES XX . 
IIII 


The following was copied for me by that famous 
mathematician J. Dee, warden of Mancheſter college, 
who ſaw it: 


"lg ſummoned to parliament among the lords temporal by the name of Magifer Thomas de la Ware. Hollatd. 


COHO. 


* Centuries 
nis. 
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Colyhurft, 


Trafford. 


Chatmoge, 


Moſſes, their 
formation, 


No firs in 
Britain in Cæ- 
ſar's time. 


not deny that theſe higher grounds, as they call 


i 


TY TS NN TT Tk 


CONO. I. FRISIN 
O MASAVONIS. 
F XXIII. 


Theſe ſeem to have been erected to the memory of 
thoſe Centurious for their tried fidelity and integrity 
for ſo many years. 

A. D. 920, Edward the elder, as Marianus relates, 
ſent an army of Mercians into Northumberland (this 
town then belonging to the kings of Northumber- 
land), © to rebuild the town of Mancheſter, and 
& place a garriſon there.” For it ſeems to have been 
ruined in the Daniſh war; and the inhabitants ſay 
their town had its name from their brave ſtand againſt 
thoſe invaders, Mancheſter ſignifying, according to 
them, the City of Men, and they are wonderfully proud 
of an opinion fo much to their honour. But theſe 
good people are not aware that Mancunium was its 
name in the Britiſh times, ſo that an etymology taken 
from our Engliſh language falls to the ground. I 
ſhould rather derive it from the Britnſh word Main, 
ſignifying a ſtone, it ſanding on a ſtoney hill; and 
below the town at Cohyburſt are noble and famous 
quarries. | 

But to return. The Merſey now increaſed by the 
Irwell proceeds towards the ocean by Trafford, 
which gives name and reſidence to the noble family 
of the Traffords ; and Chatmaſſe, a ſwampy tract of 
great extent, a conſiderable part of which was 
carried off in the laſt age by ſwoln rivers with great 
danger, whereby the rivers were infected, and great 
quantities of their fiſh died. Inſtead thereof is now 
a valley watered by a ſmall ſtream, and many trees 
were diſcovered thrown down and lying flat, ſo that 
one may ſuppoſe when the ground Jay neglected, and 
the waſte water of brooks was not drained off into the 
open vallies, or their courſes ſtopt by neglect or de- 
ſolation, all the lower grounds were turned into ſuch 
ſwamps (which we call Moſes), or into pools. If 
this was the caſe, no wonder ſo many trees are found 
covered, and as it were buricd in ſuch places all over 
England, but eſpecially here. For the roots being 
looſened by too exceſſive wet, they muſt neceſſarily 
fall down and fink in ſo ſoft a foil. The people here- 
abouts ſearch for them with poles and ſpits, and, 
after marking the place, dig them up and uſe them 
for firing; for they are like torches equally fit to burn 
and to give light, which is probably owing to the 
bituminous earth that ſurrounds them, whence the 
common people ſuppoſe them firs, though Cæſar 
denies that there were ſuch trees in Britain, I know 
it is the received opinion that theſe trees have lain 
here ever ſince the waters of the deluge threw them 
down, and eſpecially as they are ſomctimes found in 
higher ground. But the patrons of this opinion do 


them, are ſwampy. Such trees of prodigious lize are 
frequently found in Germany and Holland, which the 
learned there ſuppoſe to have been undermined by 


the waves on other parts of the ſhore, and driven by 


#1 v der 9. 


the wind into thoſe low ſwampy parts where they 
ſunk. But philoſophers muſt make further reſearches 
into theſe matters“. 

After Chatmoſſe appears Tolcroft, which gave both 
name and reſidence to the illuſtrious family of the 
Hoelcrofts, which was antiently enlarged by marriage 
with the coheireſs of Cul/chizt., This laſt place is in 


| f . : : i he 
* To whom I recommend them; and to their further diſquiſition, whether there are not ſubterraneous trees growing under 


earth as well as plants and other creatures. Holland. 
* Ot him fee in Shroplane, II. p. 309. 


now paſſes through Harrington, remarkable fot is 


its neighbourhood, and was held by Gilbert N 
Culchit in fee of Almaric the Cupbearer, who bel 
it i» fee of the earls de Ferrars t. Henry III. Hs U. 
eldeſt daughter and heir being married to Richyy * 
Fitz Hugh of Hindley, he took the name of Cult; * 
as did Thomas his brother, who married the cc 
daughter, that of Holcroft from the eſtate : anolber, 
for the like reaſon that of Peasfalong, and a four, 4 
of Riſely. 1 mention this that the reader may under. 
ſtand the variable diſpoſition of our anceſtor, 5 
ſteady in other matters, in quitting or aſuning 
names from their eſtates. And this was praflifey 
formerly in other parts of England likewiſe, | 
round hereabours are little towns (as alſo all gy 
this county, Cheſhire, and other parts of the north), 
which gave name to conſiderable families, and are 10 
this day poſſeſſed by perſons of their own name, 33 
Aſton of Aflon, Atherton of Atherton, T Ulefley of 
Tulleſiey, Standiſh of Standiſh, Bold of Bold, Hig 
of Heſket, Worthington of Iorthington, Terig gt 
Torbec, &c, It would be endleſs to name every oy, 
nor is it my deſign to enumerate conſiderable families 
but to deſcribe places of antiquity. As theſe aud 
ſuch like families in theſe northern countries,  [ 
before obſerved, owe their riſe to their valour, uud 
their progreſs to their frugality and primitive fn. 
plicity, content with their own eſtates, fo thy 
moſt flouriſhing ones in the ſouthern counties of 
England were utterly ruined by luxury, uſury, de. 
bauchery, and knavery, inſomuch that it is become ile 
common complaint at preſent that the old race of our 
nobility is decayed. | | 

But let us follow the courſe of the Merſey, which jr 


lords ſurnamed Butler, who obtained the privilege of 
a market from Edward I.. Not far north of this is 
Winwic, one of the richeſt livings in England, on 
the top of whoſe church are theſe lines in a barbarous 
old character about king Oſwald e. 


Hic locus, Ofwalde, quondam placuit tibi valde; 
Northanhumbrorum fueras rex, nuncque polorum 
Regna tenes, loco paſſus Marcelde vocato. 
Oſwald, this ground was grateſul found 
To thee, whoſe hand Northumberland 
Late rul'd, now owns celeſtial thrones 
In Marcelde field thou life didſt yeild. 


The Merſey ſpreading and preſently contracting is 
ſtream from Warrington falls into the ocean, with 
wide channel very convenient for trade, where opens 
to view Litherpoole, Saxon Lipehpole, common 
called Lirpcole, from a water extended like a poo 
according to the common opinion, where is the mol 
convenient and moſt frequented paſſage to Ireland; 
town more famous for its beauty and populouſneſs tha 
its antiquity. Its name occurs in no antient write! 
except that Roger of Poitou, who was lord, as te" 
ſtyled, of the honour of Lancaſter, built a caſtle here, 
the cuſtody of which has now for a long time be: 
longed to the noble and knightly family of A.. 
lineaux, whoſe chief ſeat is in the neighbourhood al 
Sefton, which Roger aforeſaid in the early Normen 
times gave to Vivian de Molincaux. This Rog®! 
held, as appears by Domeſday book, all the land 
between the rivers Ribell and Merſey. 

Near Sefton the little river Alt making its Way © 
the ſea, gives to a little village on it the nas 


of 


of Altmouth. Near it is Ferneby, in whoſe marſhes 
they dig turf which ſerves the inhabitants both for 
fre and candle. Below the turf they find a ſtag- 
nant blackiſh water, on whoſe ſurface ſwims an oily 
ſubſtancel, and in the water are little fiſhes which 
the diggers take up: ſo that one may call theſe 
foſſil fiſh as much as thoſe about Heraclea and Tius 
in Pontus. Nor is it ſurpriſing when in ſuch watery 
places fih follow the moiſture under ground that 
men go fiſhing with ſpades. As to there being many 
good fiſh dug up in Paphlagonia in places that have 
no water, there is ſome ſecret and extraordinary 
aon for it. And Seneca t fays pleaſantly, “ why 
« may not fiſh come to the land as we croſs the 
ſea ?” 

ol hence runs out a bold ſhore with a great 
bend, and further in from the ſea we fee Ormeſtirke, 
i market town famous for the burial of the Stanleys, 
eas of Derby, whoſe chief ſeat Latham is in this 
neighbourhood, a large and noble houſe, which they 
have enlarged ſucceſſively from the time of Henry 
IV. when fir John Stanley, father of John viceroy 


Audley, married the daughter and heireſs of the fa- 
mous fir Thomas Latham, and had with her this 
fne eſtate with many more in dower. From that 
time the Stanleys fixed their reſidence here; of 
whom Thomas ſon of Thomas lord Stanley created 


$ of by Henry VII. earl of Derby, had by Eleanor 
2 Neville daughter of the earl of Saliſbury George lord 
the L'Eftrange, who married Jane only daughter and 
our 


heireſs of John lord L*Eftrange of Knockin, who dy- 
ing in his father's life-time left a ſon Thomas 2d 
earl of Derby, who by Anne daughter of Edward 
lord Haflings had Edward 3d carl of Derby, who 
by Dorothy daughter of Thomas Howard duke of 
Norfolk had Henry the 4th carl, who married Mar- 
garet daughter of Henry Clifford earl of Cumber- 
land and mother of Ferdinand the 5th earl who died 


hich i 
r ns 
ge of 
lus is 
d, on | 
Jarous 


brother, 

The river Dugleſs glides along here, on whoſe 
banks our Arthur, as Ninnius“ reports, gave the 
daxons a memorable overthrow. At us ſdurce is 
the town of Wiggin, which ſome ſay was antiently 
called Wibrggin, of which name I have nothing to 
obſerve, but that Biggin is a Lancaſhire word for 
bouſes; any more than of the town, but that it is 
eat and populous; and a corporation conſiſting of a 
mayor and burgeſſes, and the rector of the church is 


ting its 
with 2 
, opens 


og ® | have been told lord of the town. Near it is 
* land, whence that famous family of the Holands 
je Mol: 


"o were earls of Kent and Surrey and dukes of 
Lxeter derive their deſcent and name. But the 
daughter and heir of the elder brother, who was 
luighted and lived here, at laſt marrying the Lovells, 
Grried into that family both the eſtate aud arms, 
Az. ſemé of fleurs de lis Arg. a lion rampant 
puardant Arg. | 5 dC 
Near the mouth of the Dugleſs is an extenſive 
meer called Merton, which here diſcharges itſelf at a 
mouth of its own, and preſently after meets the Ri- 
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of Ireland, and of the ſame family with the lords 


lately, and William now 6th earl who ſucceeded his 
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bell in its æſtuary. This is the next river which Riel! r. 
runs into the ſea after the Merſey, and has hardly 

loſt its antient name: the zſtuary being called by 

Ptolemy BELLIsama ', and by us Ribell. with the 

addition probably of the Saxon word Rhe, which 

ſignifies a river. It comes down with a rapid cur- 

rent from the Yorkſhire hills, running firſt ſourh by 

three very high hills, Ingleboroto hill at its ſource, 

which I viewed with aſtoniſhment, riſing as it were 

gradually with a vaſt ridge toward the weſt, and as 

it were raiſed by another hill laid on its ſummit 

Penigent, ſo called perhaps from its white ſnowy 

top, Which is the meaning of Pengwin in Britiſh, 

riſing with a prodigious bulk though not to any 

conſiderable height, and where the Ribell approaches 

Lancaſter (the other hills being in Yorkſhire), Pen- 

dle hill riſes with_a very high peak, producing on 

the veyy ſummit a particular ſpecies of plant, which 

we call Clowdeſbery, as if produced by the Clouds. 

But this hill is chiefly remarkable for the damage 

which it lately did to the country below by the 
diſcharge of a very great body of water, and the 

certain ſigns which it gives of rain whenever its ſum- 
mit is covered with clouds. I the rather mention 
theſe hills both becauſe they are the higheſt in our 
Apennine, whence that proverb, 


Ingelborow, Pendle, and Penigent, 
Are the higheſt hills between Scotland and Trent; 


and to ſhew, as I before obſerved, why the higheſt 


Alps are called by the antient Gauls Pennine, and Abe. Pennine 
Pen, what in 
Britiſh ? 


the ſummits of mountains Per, and thence the Apen- 
nines, Pen in Britiſh ſignifying the ſummit of a hill, 
At the foot of Pendle hill near the Ribell ſands 
Clithero caſtle built by the Lacies; and near it Whaley, 
Saxon Walalep, noted for an abbey founded by the 
Lacies, and transferred from Stanlaw in Cheſhire 
A. D. 1296, where A. D. 798, duke Wada fought 
an unſucceſsful battle againſt Ardulph king of Nor- 
thumberland at Billangbo, now called by contraction 
Langho. . Here the Ribell preſently turning weſt 
gives its name to a village called at preſent Rible- 
cheſter, where ſo many remains of Roman antiquity, 
ſtatues, coins, columns, capitals, baſes of columns, 
altars, marbles, and inſcriptions, are continually dug 
up, that the inhabitants ſeem not much miſtaken 
in their lame rhyming proverb; | a 


Clithero e. 
Whaley. 


Lang be. 


It is written upon a wall in Rome 
Ribcheſter was as rich as any town in Chriſtendom, 


Military ways have led to it with an high ridge, one 
from Vork, the other from the north by the ſpacious 
foreſt of Bowland, {till viſible for many miles. The 
inſcriptions have been ſo abuſed by the country- 
people, that though I met with ſeveral I could ſcarce 
read above one or two. At Sale/bury hall in the 
neighbourhood, the ſeat of the noble and antient 
family of the Talbots, I ſaw this on the pedeſtal of a 
pillar : | | | 


DEO 
MARTI, ET 
VICTORLA 


e oily matter here mentioned is ſound to be of great uſe in paralytic caſes: but as to the live fiſh found underground, no ſuch 
$1 now known (G.), and therefore it was probably a meer vulgar error. 


Linde _ to Ninnius, c. 63. Arthur won his 4th, 5th, and 6th victories on the river Dugles, qui eſt in regione Linveis ( Linneus, or 
oſi, a temple of Diana at mouth of the Rhoſne. Interp; civit, &c. in fine com. Cæſar. Segiſama, a city in Spain, Belliſama 


Minerva Beliſama Grut. Ap. p. 1667. from Spain, as Segontium, Tæſibis for Saetabis, Setea, Dictynna (Dittis & Diganny). 
ems to have been formerly frequented by the Spaniards, (Gale MS, n.) Whitaker fixes Beli 


L1 


at Merley ; Hiſt, of 
D. D. 


BxLLISAMAs 


Pendle hill, 


Riblechefter. 
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D. D. AVGG form any conje ure about them. It ſeems by le 
ET CC. NN, foregoing inſcription, and the following found here. 

In the adjoining wall is this other ſtone with Cupid g Many years 880, Fat the; A ons 
and anocher ſmall figure on it; from the back of it a 
was copied for me the following unintelligible in- HIS TERRIS TEGITVR 
ſcription, which having puzzled me a long while [ AEL MATRONA QV.... 
iaſert here to be explained by others: VIX. AN. XXVIIL M. I. D. VIII. 

Deo N ET M. IVLIVS MAXIMVS FIL. 

Fro Salute D. SEOESAM VIX. AN VI. M. III. D. XX. ET CAM 

N.(Salvidieno ROLNASON PANIA DVBBA MATER 

Gale MS. n.) OSALVEDN £ 

Ala Equitum VX. AN. L. IVLIVS MAXIMVS 

SS ger — . « ALAE SAR. CONIVX 

Redianis (G.) Lyne tn CONIVGLINCOMPARABIL I 

eng cg ANTONI ET FILIO. PATRI PIENTIS 

—— wy SIMO ET SOCERAE TENA 

ric. (H.) "ae ny CISSIMAE MEMORIAE P. 

mu ve 

Literris (G.) ELTITrERR. But theſe throw no light on the antient name of the 

Feliciter. bs 9 P place, which is quite uncertain, unleſs it has fine 
I can make ein MIC of FF than that mee ; changed its name which was ſometimes the cat. 
moſtly Britiſh names of places adjoining, When 1 por hereabouts Ptolemy puts RIGODVNVM, which 3, 
was here again in 1603, 1 mer with the largeſt and if we underſtand it RIBODVN VM, is not very wide 
fineſt altar I ever ſaw * this inſcription in the o Riblecheſter, and at this diſtance from Mane. 

Seeph. Tranſ. houſe of Thomas Rhodes . nium, viz. 18 miles, Antoninus places COCCIVM, 


145. Gualt. 
ab. 28. tab. 


fic 3 M. INGENVI- Since this place in length of time was ruined hy 
Reinel. (Gale VS ASIATICVS war, or as the common people think by an earthquake, 
MS.) *DEC. AL. AST. lower down, where the Ribell receives the tide, and 
Sis dhe | 88. LL. M. is called by the geographer BELLISAMA STV. 
— A Of theſe Dez Matres I can with all my ſearches find ARIVM near Penwortham, where, in the Con 5 


DEIS MATRIBVS 


ſcil. vum li- no account (they being mentioned on no inſcriptions 


bens lubens mc · 


l. 


in the world, but this and another found among us!), 


except that Enguium, a little town in Sicily, was re- 


markable for their appearance, where were ſhewn 
ſome ſpears and brazen helmets dedicated to theſe 
goddeſſes by Merion and Ulyſſes. 

I likewiſe ſaw a little altar there turned out 
among the rubbiſh with this inſcription : 


which ſome copies give GOCCIVM. 


queror's time was a caſtle, as appears from that | 
prince's ſurvey, out of the ruins of Ribleceſter 

aroſe Preſton, a large, and, for theſe parts, handſome ! 
and populous town, fo called from religious perſons, 
as much as to ſay Prięſt's torun. Below it the Kibell 
receives the Derwen, a ſmall river, which firſt waters l 
Blackborne, a noted market town, ſo called from a 
black water; which formerly belonged to the Lacies, 
and gave to the tract adjacent the name of Black 1 


then 


PACIFE burnſhire. Thence it paſſes by Houghton Tower, las 
RO MARTI which gave name to a famous family that long te- antic 
A. ppt OT: ſided at it; and Waleten, which William, lord of Lu. Pave 
Gre. an g weep Vo 3 ſon of king Stephen, gave to Walter de poin 
Gale MS. u. 10 Maleton; but it afterwards belonged to the famous ſery 


Heathen Al- 


rars „ | 
Gen. vil. 


This was ſo ſmall that it ſeemed to have been ſome 
poor man's portable altar, and uſed only for incenſe 
or ſalt flour cakes, whereas the other was much larger 
and fit for offering the greater ſacrifices of animals. 
In theſe mankind certainly followed the example of 
Noah, even after they departed from the worſhip of 
the true God. Nor did they erect them only to their 
gods, but even from ſervile adulation to the em- 
perors with the impious title NV MINI MAIESTA- 
TIQVE EORVM. To theſe they bowed the knee, 
and, embracing them, poured out their prayers, 
ſwore by them, and, in ſhort, placed the whole of 
their religion in theſe and ſacrifices, ſo that people 
who had no altar were conſidered as having no re- 
ligion or God. | 

Here was alſo lately dug np a ſtene, on which 


was carved a naked figure on horſeback without 


ſaddle or bridle, brandiſhing a ſpear in both hands, 


PerhapsC.AL and inſulting over a naked man on the ground hold- 


{or Centurio 
Alz Sarmata- 
rum, or EQ. 


ing in his hands ſomething ſquare. Between the 
horſe and the proſtrate figure are D. M. under the 


AL. (Horn), figure GAL. SARMATA. The reſt of the many 


letters are ſo decayed as not to be read, nor can 1 


And dedicated to the Mother Goddeſſes by a captain of the Aſturiaus. Holland, 


Archzol. III. 109, we have 9. 
m of the church and monattery of York uoder Ripon, | 
„ Q, it Mr. Camden does not confound this with Preſton in the W. R ding of Yorkſhire, which alſo 
Domeſd. f. 332. Lancaſhire was included in the counties of York and Cheſter at that ſurvey. 


I See Biſhoprick of Durham. Plut. in Marcello, 
m Arun len eg. See the records 


family of the Langtons, which derive themſelves from 
the Waltons. But to return. | 

Preſton before-mentioned is vulgarly called Preſton 
in Anderneſſe for Acmundeſſe-neſſe n; for ſo the Saxons 
called this part of the country which runs out 
with a long compaſs between the rivers Ribell and 
Cocar, and forms a promontory reſembling a nole, 
and afterwards called Agmonder-nes. In the Con- 
queror's time it had * only 16 villages inhabited, 
« the reſt lying waſte,” as we read in Domeldiſ 
book a, and it was held by Roger of Poitou.“ After 
wards it belonged to Theobald Walter, from who 
the Butlers of Ireland derive themſelves : for ſo ve 
find in a charter of Richard I. © Know ye that he 
have given aud by this preſent writing confirmed 
* to Theobald Walter for his homage and ſervice 
« all Agmonderues with its appurtenances, Kc. 
This tract yields plenty of oats, but will not beit 
barley. It has rich paſtures eſpecially on the {ea 
fide which is partly champain, whence great part of 
it ſeems to be called the File, q. d. the Field, chougl 
in the Tower rolls it is called by the Latin name d 
Lima, which ſignifies the inſtrumeat“ uſed to polif 
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G 5 . : 
ale M5. n belonged to Roger de Poitou, 


accouuted 
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iccounted unhealthy., The little river Wyr runs 
ſwiftiy through it, from Wierdale, a wild deſart, by 
Grenhaugh caſtle, which Thomas Stanley, firſt earl 
of Derby of this family, built when his life was in 
danger from certain of the nobility of this county 
who had been proſcribed, and whoſe eſtates Henry 
VII. bad given bim. They often aſſaulted him, and 
continually ravaged his lands, till the moderation of 
that excellent man prudently extinguiſhed their re- 
ſentments. 

In many places on this coaſt one ſees heaps of 
and, on which they pour water till they contract a 
calmneſs, which they afterwards boil over turf fires to 
white ſalt ». Here are likewiſe ſome quickſands as 
they are called, ſo dangerous to travellers, who take 
the ſhorteſt way when the tide is out, that they 
ought to be particularly careful that they do not 
ſulfer ſhip-wreck at land, at Sidonius? expreſſes it: 
but particularly about the mouth of the Cocar, 
where as it were in a land of quickſands ſtands 


| (ockerſond abbey, a houſe of Cluniacs, formerly 
de B founded by Ranulphus de Meſchines, but expoſed to 
"_ the violence of the winds between the mouths of 
M. the Cocar and Lune or Lone, and having an extenſive 
command of the Iriſh ſea. 
| by This river Lone or Lune riſing in the Weſtmore- 
ake, land hills runs ſouthward between craggy banks and 
2nd an unequal channel, inriching thoſe who live on it 
TY. in the former months with a fine ſalmon fiſhery 
Con- B which fiſh delighting in clear ſtreams and ſandy 
tha z fats come in ſhoals to this and other rivers on this 
eſter coaſt, As ſoon as it viſits Lancaſhire the little river 
ſome ! Lac unites its waters with it from the. eaſt, where 
rſons, now is Over Burrow, a mean country village, which 
Ribell the inhabitants told us was a great city, and occu- 
yaters 6 pied large fields between the Lac and Lone, and 
om 4 ſuffered all the miſeries of famine before it ſurrren- 
acies, lered, accord ing to the tradition handed down to 
Black- dem from their forefathers. Certain it is that this 
Teuer, A place aſſerts its antiquity by various monuments of 
ng te- atient date, as ſtones with inſcriptions, teſſelated 
f Lan- pavements, Roman coins, and this new name which 
ter de points out to us a burgh. It muſt owe the reco- 
famous ery of the name to others not to me, though, I have 
s from ought it with unwearied diligence; nor is the reader to 
expect that I ſhould point out the name of every town 
Preſton n Britain mentioned by Ptolemy, Antoninus, the No- 
Saxons ta, and the claſſic authors. If, however, I might be 
ns out lowed to conjecture, I ſhould readily ſuppoſe it from 
ell and te diſtance from Coccium or Riblecheſter to be 
a noſe, ieronacym, which Hieronymus Surita the Spa- 
e Cot ard has juſtly in his notes on Antoninus diſtin- 
habited, uſed from B&EMENTVRACVM. 
omeldaj From this Burgh the river Lone paſſes by Thur- 
Aftet- nd, a caſtle of the Tun/talls, built by Thomas 
n whom Tuſtall, knight of the garter, t. Henry IV. when 
or fo ve lie king had given him leave © to fortify and ker- 
that We "Rl, i e. embattle his houſe :” and Hornby, a noble 
onfirmed alle, founded by N. de Mont Begon, and owned by 
d ſervice te Herringtons and Stanleys, barons Mont Eagle, de- 
es, Rec. ended from Thomas Stanley firſt earl of Derby 9. 
not beit Ihe 34 and laſt of them William Stanley left Eli- 
the fe beth his only daughter and heireſs wife of Ed- 
at part 0 Rd Parker lord Morley, mother of William Par- 
„ thoug" WW, vhom king James inveſted with his grandfa- 
name d «3 title of Mont Eagle, and we and our poſte- 
to poll 7 Tuſt acknowledge to have been born for the 
ſhy it Md of the whole kingdom. For, from an obſcure 
' Ray's N : | l ; ne. a- | N 
ert, erg fi, i n te f. 
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letter privately ſent to him, and by him moſt oppor- 
tunely produced, the wickedeſt plot which the moſt 
accompliſhed villainy could contrive, was detected 
when the kingdom was on the eve of deſtruction, 
when certain wretches, under the curſed maſk of re- 
ligion, lodged a great quantity of gunpowder under 
the parliament-houſe, and waited to fire it and blow 
up their king and country in a moment. 

The Lone proceeding a few miles further, ſees on 
its ſouth bank the chief town of the county, called 
more properly by the natives Loncaſter, as alſo by 
the Scots, who gave it the name of Loncaſtell from 
the river Lone. Both the name and the river run- 
ning by it prove it to be Longovieym, where under 
the Dux Britaniarum, according to the Notitia, was 
ſtationed the Numerus Longovicariorum, who took 
their name from the place. Though it be at preſent 
but thinly peopled, and all the inhabitants farmers 
(the country about it being cultivated, open, flou- 
riſhing and not bare of wood,) in proof of its Ro- 
man antiquity they ſometimes find coins of emper- 
ors, eſpecially at the friery. For that is ſaid to be 
the ſite of the antient city, which the Scots burnt, 
after laying waſte all before them in a ſudden in- 
road A. D. 1322. From that time they began to 
build nearer the green hill on the river, on which 
ſtands a caſtle of no great fize or antiquity, but 
handſome and ſtrong : and by it on the ſame hill is 
the only church where formerly ſome alien monks 
had a houſe”, Below this at the beautiful bridge 
over the Lone on the ſteep of the hill hangs a piece 
of very old wall of Roman work, called Wery wall, 
from the later Britiſh name of this town as it ſhould 
ſeem. For the Britans called this town Caer Werid 
or the Green City, perhaps from that green hill ; but 
this I leave to others. John lord of Moriton and 
Lancaſter, afterwards king of England, * confirmed 
* to his burgeſſes of Lancaſter by charter all the 
* liberties that he had granted to the burgeſſes of 
* Briſtol;” and Edward III. a. r. 36, © granted to 
* the mayor and baillifs of the town of Lancaſ- 
* ter that the pleas and ſeſſions ſhould be holden no 
© where elſe.” Lancaſter ſtands in N. latitude 
54* 5" and in W. longitude 20* 480. | 

While I was looking round from this hill for the 
mouth of the Lone which empries itſelf not much 
below, Forneſs, the other part of this county, almoit 
torn off by the ſea, preſented itſelf to my views 
For the ſhore here running out a great way to the 
welt, the ſea, as if enraged at it, laſhes it more fu- 
riouſly, and, in high tides, has even devoured the 
ſhore, and made three large bays, viz. Kentſand, 
into which the river Ken empties itſelf, Levenſand, 
and Duddenſand, between which the land projects in 
ſuch a manner that it has its name thence ; Forene/s 
and Foreland ſignifying the ſame with us as Promon- 
torium anterius in Latin. This whole tract, except 
on the coaſt, riſes in high hills and vaſt piles of rocks 
called Forneſs fels, among which the Britans found 
a ſecure retreat, truſting to theſe natural fortreſſes, 
though nothing was inacceſſible to the victorious 
Saxons. For we find the Britans ſettled here 228 
years after the arrival of the Saxons, becauſe at that 


time Egfrid, king of Northumberland, gave St. Cuth- 


bert the land called Carthmell, and all the Britans 
in it, as is related in his liſe. It is well known that 
Carthmell is a part of this tract near Kentſand, and 
the ſame name is retained in a little town there, in 


| l 
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which William Mareſcall the elder, earl of Pem- 
broke, built and endowed a priory. If we read 
with ſome copies of Ptolemy SzTAnTIORVM Ayn, 
and not SETANTIORVM Ay, I would venture to 
aſſirm that theſe Britans were named SETANTI1. 
For among theſe hills is the largeſt *lake in England, 
called Winander mere, Saxon Winpadpe- men, probably 
from its windings on a bed of almoſt one ſtone con- 
tinued for near ten miles with crooked banks, and, 
according to the report of the inhabitants of an im- 
menſe depth, abounding with a ſpecies of fiſh pe- 
culiar to itſelf, called by the people thereabouts 
chare. It has a ſmall village of its own name on it, 
where A. D. 792, Eathred king of Northumberland 
flew the ſons of king Elfwold, whom he had forced 
from York to eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne by his 
own wickedneſs and their blood '. 

Between this lake and the river Dudden runs out 
the point commonly called Forneſſe, to which is op- 
poſed for a long way as a kind of breaſt-work Wal- 
ney iſland, divided from it by a narrow channel, the 
entrance to which is guarded by the Pile of Fouldrey 
as it is called, built by one of the abbots of Forneſſe 
on a rock in the midſt of the ſea 1 Edward III. 

On the point itſelf nothing is to be ſeen but the 
walls of Fornefſe abbey, built A. D. 1127, by 
Stephen earl of Boulogne, afterwards king of Eng- 
land, in a place formerly called Bekenſgill, or rather 
transferred from Tulket in Anderneſſe *. Out of the 
monks of this abbey, and from no other (as they 
themſelves have ſaid) the biſhops of the iſle of Man, 
which lies overagainſt it, uſed to be choſen by an- 
tient cuſtom : it being as it were the mother of many 
monaſteries in Man and Ireland. More to the caſt 
is Aldingham, the antient eſtate of the family of Har- 
rington, to whom it came from the Flemings by the 
Cancefelds, and their eſtate paſſed by a daughter to 
William Bonvill* in Devonſhire , and at length by him 
to the Greys marquiſſes of Dorſet. A little higher 
up is Utver/ion, memorable for the grant of a moiety 
ot it by Edward II“, to John Coupland, a gallant 
ſoldier, whom he advanced to the rank of banneret 
for taking David II. king of Scots priſoner at the 
battle of Durham. But after his death the ſame 


king beſtowed it with other eſtates in this county, 


Lords of 
Gynes . 


Lord: of 
Lanc.itcr. 


and the title of carl of Bedtord on Ingelram lord 
Coucy*, who had married his daughter Iſabell, and 
whoſe anceſtors had great poſſeſſions in England in 
right of Chriſtiana de Lindeſay. 

As to the noblemen who have enjoyed the title 
of Lancaſter; in the infancy of the Norman govern- 
ment there were three who were ſtyled Lords of the 
honour of Luncaſter; Roger of Poictou, ſon of Roger 
de Montgomery, who had the ſurname of Pictavienſis, 
according to Malmeſbury ), from his marrying a 
woman of Poitou in France. But forfeiting this 
honour for treaſon, king Stephen, earl of Moreton 
and Warren, conferred it on his own ſon William. 
On his death king Richard I. gave it to his brother 
John, afterwards king of England. For ſo we read 
in an antient hiſtory *, “ King Richard declared his 
„ ſpecial love to his brother John. For beſides 


Ireland and the earldom of Moriton in Normandy, 


+ Hiſt. of Mailros, p. 139. ed. Gale. 

* Dagdale Bar, I. 760. | 

Walt. Hemingford. Hoveden, p. 373. b. 

© Of this ſee Mr. Aſtle, Archæol. IV. 19g—2:2. 


e Aveline, buried alſo in Weſtminſter abbey. 


s He died 1345 19 E. III. and was buried in his collegiate church at Leiceſter, Ib. 78 
i 360, buried at Leice 


b 2c E. III. Ib.786. | 
 * faſt to Ralph fon and heir of Ralph lord Stafford. Ib. 
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*Furucſi regiſter, 
© Somer/et/hirve, Holland. 
* 


Porſet, Somerſet, &c. Hoved. 373. b. 
« He died in France 24 E. I. and was buried on the N. ſide of the choir at Weſtminſter. 


* he added ſo much in England that he was a jy 


* of petty prince. Afterwards he beſtowed on hin 
Cornwall“, Lancaſter, Nottingham, and Derby 
t with the country adjoining, and many other land,» 
A long while after this Henry III. ſon of John, fir 
advanced his younger ſon Edmund Crouchback, FR 
whom he beſtowed the eſtates and honours of Simon 
Montfort earl of Leiceſter, R. de Ferrars ear of 
Derby, and John of Monmuth, who had rebelled 
againſt him, to the title of earl of Lancaſes 
giving him in theſe words“ the honour, earldon 
* caſtle, and town of Lancaſtre, with the coy. 
© tures, foreſts of Wireſdale, Lownſdale, New Caftl 
“under Lime, the manor, foreſt, and caſtle of Pick, 


« ering, the manor of Scaleby, the town of Gone. | 
e ceſtre, and the revenues of the town of Huntey, * 


don, &c.” upon his loſing the kingdom of Sicily, 
of which the Pope had given him an empty ine. 
titure by a ring, and to the ridicule of the Englig 
name had ordered gold to be coined in honour of 
him with this title AIMVNDVS REX SICILIE« 
after draining the credulous prince of immenſe ſum 
of money under this pretence. This Edmund (en 
the death of his firſt wife“ without iſſue, daughter 
and heireſs of the earl of Albemarle who had made 
him his heir), had by Blanch of Artois, of the houſe 
of France, his 2d wite, Thomas, Henry, and John, 
which laſt died an infant. Thomas was ad earl d 
Lancaſter, who took to wife Alice, only da 

and heireſs of Henry Lacy earl of Lincoln, who 
transferred to the houſe of Lancaſter her own inhe- 
ritance and her mother's, of the family of Longeſpet, 
who had been earls of Saliſbury ; as her father Heu- 
ry Lacy above-mentioned had before done in caſe 
the ſaid Alice died without iflue, as ſhe did. But 
this Thomas miſbehaving himſelf towards his forreign 
Edward II. and fomenting a civil war was taken in 
battle, and beheaded*, leaving no iſſue. His ſen- 
tence was afterwards reverſed in parliament, becauſe 
he had not been tried by his Peers, and his brother 
Henry ſucceeded to his eſtate and title 8. His wife 
Maud, daughter and ſole heir of Patric Chaworth, 
brought him not only her own eſtate, but alſo con- 
ſiderabie poſſeſſions in Wales belonging to Maurice 
de London and Siward, from whom ſhe was de- 


ſcended. He left an only fon Henry, whom Edward 
III.“ advanced from the title of earl to that of duke, 


and he was the ſecond of our nobility that had that 
title. But he died i without iſſue male, leaving two 
daughters Maud and Blanche, between whom tlic 
eſtate was divided. Maud was married * to Wil 
liam of Bavaria, earl of Holland, Zeland, Frizeland 
Hanau, and, in right of his wife, of Leiceſter, - But 
ſhe dying without children, John of Gaunt, ſo called 
becauſe bora at Ghent in Flanders, 4th ſon of Ed- 
ward III. who had married Blanche Henry's otbet 
daughter, became poſſeſſed of the whole eſtate, and 


being now richer than many kings was created duke 


of Lancaſter by his father, of whom he obrained 
alſo certain royalties, the county of Lancaſter being 
advanced to the dignity of a Palatinate by the fol- 
lowing patent, which after reciting what ſervices he 
had- done his country both at home and abroad, pro- 


„ Dugd. Bur. II. 230, 
d 21 Ed. J. Dogd- 779 


f arc Pontfract 15 E. II. buried there, Ib. 781—2. 


er with his father. Ib. 


ceeds 
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ceeds thus, © We have granted for ourſelves and 
. ur heirs to our ſaid ſon that he ſhall have during 
66 lf within the county of Lancaſter his court of 
« Chancery, and writs to be ifſued out under his 
« ſeal belonging to the office of Chancellor; his 
« inſtices both for holding the pleas of the crown 
« and for all other pleas relating to common law, 
© and the cogniſance thereof, and all executions by 
« his writs and officers within the ſame, And all 
other liberties and royalties relating to a County 
« Palatine as freely and fully as the earl of Cheſter 
« is known to enjoy them within the county of 
« Cheſter, &c.” Nor was he only duke of Lan- 
caſter, but alſo by marriage with Conſtance daughter 
of Peter king of Caſtile, ſometime enjoyed the title 
of king of Leon and Caſtile. But this he renounced 
by treaty, and 13 Richard II. was by conſent of 
parliament againſt the will of the Aquitainers created 
Juke of Aquitaine: at which time he bore the fol- 
lowing titles: “ John, ſon of the king of England, 
« duke of Aquitaine! and Lancaſter, earl of Derby, 
Lincoln, and Leiceſter, ſeneſchal of England.“ 

This, John * was ſucceeded in the dukedom of Lan- 
caſtet by Henry of Bollingbrook his ſon, who, upon 
the depoſal of Richard II. aſcended the throne of 
England®, inveſting his fon Henry afterwards king 
of England with this honour ; and for ſecuring this 
dionity to himſelf and his heirs, it was thus deter- 
mined by authority of parliament: * We unwilling 
« that this our inheritance or its liberties by oc- 
« caſion of our afſuming the regal ſtate and dignity, 
* ſhould be any way changed, transferred, leſſened, 
« or debaſed, will that this our ſaid inheritance with 
e its rights and liberties aforeſaid, in the ſame man- 
ner and form, condition and ſtate, in which it de- 
ic ſcended and came to us, and likewiſe with all and 


whabitants of the province of Aquitaine, who 


becauſe 

brother 

His wite kvered from the crown of England, Ib, 
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linved, ordered by aſſent of parliament, that Henry his preſent ſon ſhould enjoy the ſame; and be ſtyled Prince of Wales, duke of 
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e ſingular ſuch liberties and franchiſes and other 
privileges, advantages, and profits whatever, which 
* our lord and father while he lived had and held 
< for the term of life by grant of Richard late king, 
be preſerved, continued, and held fully and wholly 
* by us and our ſaid heirs ſpecified in the ſaid 
„grants. And by theſe preſents we do upon our 
certain knowledge, by conſent of our preſeut par- 
* liament grant, declare, decree, and ordain for us 
* and our heirs, that both our Duchy of Lancaſter 
* and all and fingular earldoms, honors, caſtles, 
© manors, fees, advowſons, poſſeſſions, annuities, and 
* lordſhips whatſoever, which deſcended to us be- 
foro we obtained the crown in any manner or place 
* by right of inheritance in demeſne ſervice or in 
e reverſion, or in what other way ſoever, ſhall re- 
main to us and our, ſaid heirs ſpecified in our char- 
ters aforeſaid in the form aforeſaid for ever.” 
Afterwards Henry Y. by authority of parliament 
annexed to this Duchy the noble eſtate which fell to 
him in right of his mother e daughter and coheireſs 
of Humphrey Bohun earl of Hereford, In this 
form and condition it continued ever fince, except 
that Edward IV. in the firſt year of his reign after 
attainting Henry VI. in parliament of high treaſon, 
annexed it as the phraſe is to the crown, i. e. to him- 
ſelf and his heirs kings of England. Henry VII. 
ſoon after ſeparated it, and it has now officers of 
its own, Viz. a chancellor, attorney, receiver, clerk 
of the court, fix aſſeſſors, a meſſenger, two auditors, 
23 receivers, and three ſurveyors. 


In this county beſides many chapels are reckoned 
but 36 pariſhes; but thoſe very populous, and, in 
number of inhabitants, far exceeding the largeſt 
pariſhes elſewhere. 


To have and to hold the ſame title for term of life of the king of England and monarch of France, but to the general diſguſt of the 


ve it out that their ſeigniory was inſeparably annexed to the crown of England, Holland. 
He died 22 Rich, II. and Was buried at St. Paul's with his zd wife Conſtance. Dugdale Bar. II. 119. 


* Conſidering that being now king he could not have the title of duke of Lancaſter, and, unwilling that the ſaid title ſhould be diſcon» 


nitain, 


after, and Cornwall, and earl of Chefter, and allo that the liberties and franchiſes of the duchy of Lancaſter ſhculd remain to his ſaid ſon 
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ANCASHIRE is in length from north to 
ſouth 80 miles, in breadth from eaſt to welt 32, 
and in circumference above 200, contains 1, 1 f0, ooo 
acres, 40,000 houſes, 240,000 inhabitants, 6 hundreds, 
7 market towns, and but 36 pariſhes, as Mr. Cam- 
den, which is as few or fewer than Rutland, or the 
little Welſh counties, but theſe pariſhes are large 
and populous, and contain each ſeveral chapels. Mr. 
Pennant fays*, in an excellent ſurvey made in the 
beginning of James I, there were 60 pariſhes. At 
the Domeſday ſurvey this county was included in 
Cheſhire and Yorkſhire. Leland ſays Lancaſtreſhire 
conteineth fire Jitle ſhires*. It was made a county 
palatine by Edward III. in favour of his fourth ſon 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and has a court 
fitting in the dutchy chamber of Lancaſter at Weſt- 
minſter, where a chancellor takes cognizance of all 
cauſes concerning its revenue, and a court of chan- 
cery*®. The lower part of the county is wet and 
unfavourable to ſheep, but the hills breed very fine 
ones. 
Richard of Cirenceſter calls the Merfey Seteia * 
Rochdale is a conſiderable market rown, which 
gave title of baron to ſir Robert Biron, 1643, for his 
ſervices as governor of Newark, which title is en- 
joyed by his deſcendant the preſent lord Byron. It 
is likewiſe a conſflerable manufacturing town as 


well as Bury and Bolton, very confiderably improved 
by their vicinity to Mancheſter, though in Leland's time 


„ Byri, on Iewell water, but a poor market. There 
«is a ruin of a caſtle by the pariſh church in the 
4 town. It longed with the town ſome time to the 


4c Pilkintons, now to the earl ot Derby. Lerne, 


„% ſometime made about it. Pilkenton had a place 
hard by Pilkenton park three miles from Man- 
« cheſter :.“ | 

Turton tower is the ſeat of the Cheethams . Mr. 
Watſon fixes Coccivm at Caſflecreft near Man- 
cheſter *. 

The anticnt road between Mancheſter and Stock- 


port ſtill preſerves for a long way together the name 


of High ſtreet, anſwering to the alla via, as being 
thrown up above the level of the ground, not now io 


be ſeen by cultivation here as on the ſouth ſide of Stock- 
port, where the traces of a road to Buxton are for ſe- 


veral miles obliterated, and it is only found by the 


name of Pepper ſireet in Bramal town, and of Streetlane 


in Adlington, then paſſing through Raſnow townſhip 
it goes by the Great Lowes to Saltisford hall, where 
it is called the Old gate, thence by Pymchair to the 
head of Goit river, between which, for two miles, it is 
called the Street, and near the top of the hill Em- 
bridge Cauſezvay, aſcribed to the Devil. From Goits 
head it goes to Craken ſtones, and is called Old road, 
and thence may be partially traced to Buxton, where, 
on the hill above the hall, in a ground called the 


Voyage to the Hebrides, P. 13, 
4 Weſt's Hiſt. of Furneſs, p. 111, 
k Archæol. I, 70. | 
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% Mancheſter was collegiated. 


d VII. 56. 
* Lel., VII. 57. 
8 Bened. Ab. I. 55. 
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Cliffs, are remains of a Roman ſtation. Stockpor 
a Saxon fortification, as the name imports. The fel! 
below the caſtle, called the Park, is full of hum 
bones, which favour the tradition that the Danes 
were repulſed here with great flaughter. The caſle 
is mentioned t. Henry II. 2. Sir Robert de Stockport, 
baron of Stockport, made it a free borough t. Hen. 
ry III. The barony is now by marriage in the War. 
rens. His four eſquires, in right of their eſtas 
were prepoſiti eccleſiæ, or churchreeves, and their ſuc. 
ceffors in the eſtates are ſtill called the Poſts of 
Stockport. 

* Mancefire, on the ſouth fide of Itwell river 1 
* ftandith in Salford ſhirer, and is the faireſt, he 
* buildid, quickeſt, and moſt populous town of 4 
* Lancaſtreſhir, yet is in it but one paroche church, 
© but it is a college, and almoſt throughout double 


Y © & 2 'Y & 5 A MH . e LL 


« jled ex quadrato lapide duriſimo. Ther be den WY © 
* ſtone bridgis in the town, but the beſt of three = 
U 


« arches is over Irwel, dividing Mancheſter fron 
« Salford, which is a large ſuburb to Mancheſter, .< 
« On this bridge is a pretty little chapel. The neu 
&« is the bridge that is over Hirke river, on the 
* which the very fair builded college ſtandeth, as in pr 
« the very point of the mouth of it. On Hicke En 


cc river be divers fair mills that ſerve the tom. — 
In the town be two fair market places, and i- the 


© moſt two flyte ſhottes without the town beneth on 
te the ſame ſide of Irwell, yet be ſeen the dikes and Que 
© foundations of Old Man Caſtel yn a ground nov 
ce ;ncloſid : the ſtones of the ruins of this calle 
« were tranſlated towards making of nee 
« town. It is not long ſeaſon fins the chirch of 
The town ſtandeth 
© on a hard rock of ſtone els Irwel as wel appearetl 
„in the welt ripe had been noiful to the town; 
« jt is not navigable but in ſome places for vadys and 
r | 

Mancheſter, much improved by a navigable canal 
cut by the duke of Bridgewater from his coal works 
at Worſley to the town of Mancheſter, begun about 
the year 1760, and afterwards continued to Jo 
the river Merſey at a place called Runcorne gap, ſo 
as to open a more ſpeedy communication by Watef 
between Mancheſter and Liverpool, finiſhed about 
the year 1776; alſo by a large manufactory For 
cotton, built by Mr. Arkwright, which is worked 
a ſteam engine, and wherein is one room rear 23 
feet long, and 12 yards wide, and about the Je 
1784 an handſome ſtone bridge was built over the 
river Irwell, ſo as to make a better communication 
between Mancheſter and Salford, and many othet n- 
provements were lately made there. In 1753 402 
of parliament was obtained for building a ne churc 
at Mancheſter, and about 1781«an handſome ſpaciou⸗ 
methodiſt meeting was built. 


6 Mag. Brit. II. 1 272. 
4 


„ Lel-V. 82, 83. Mancheſt 
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Mancheſter may be called rhe largeſt village in 
England. Though neither a corporation, being 

erned only by a conſtable, nor a borough, it has 
the greateſt trade of any inland town in theſe nor. 
thern parts, and has had a very rapid increaſe in 
the two laſt centuries. The fuſtian or cotton 
manufadure has been much improved of late by 
ſome inventions of dying and printing, and this 
with the great variety of other maaufactures known 
by the name of Manche ſter wares, renders both the 
town and pariſh and the neighbourhood for many 


13 miles round rich, populous, and induſtrious, 
ad Fighty years ago here were reckuned near 20,000 
Ja communicants in the town and pariſh, ſince which 
neg ine the number of inhabitants has increaſed in pro- 
le portion to the trade. Not to mention the many new 
ui ind handſome houſes from time to time riſing in dif- 
ien. ferent parts of the town, a very handſome ſtreet of 
u. houſes has been built, at the end of which a 
r fair church is erefted by contribution, for which 
{uc- purpoſe an act paſſed 7 Ann. The collegiate church, 
$ of erected 1422, is a large and beautiful building, the 

choir adorned with neat carving, andthe iron ſcreens 
inet, W between the pillars on each fide the middle aile 
bel good modern Gothic. The north aile was built by 
of d humes Stanley, warden of the college and biſhop of 
urch, Hy, who died 1515, and has a tomb with his 
ouble fiyure in braſs. The college was founded 1421 by 
dire Thomas de la War at firſt rector of the pariſh 
three church, and brother to lord Delawar, for a maſter 
on or warden, eight fellow chaplains, four clerks, and 
\elters 


fx choriſters in honour of St. Mary, St. Denis, and 
don $. George. This foundation, valued at above C. 200. 
ger annum i, was diſſolved 1547, 1 Edward VI. who 
granted its revenues to the earl of Derby. It was 
refounded by queen Mary, who reſtored moſt of the 
nds and revenues, except the college, with ſome of 
the lands which had been ſold to the earl of Derby. 
Queen Elizabeth founded it anew, 1578, by the name 


es 11 of Chriſt's college, for a warden, four fellows, two 
n chaplains, four ſinging men, and four choriſters, the 
l A mmber being leſſened on account of the reduction 
” F of the revenues chiefly by the covetouſneſs and falſe 
* 4h dealing of Thomas Hale then warden and his fellows, 
Res \ who ſold or let ſuch long leaſes as could never after 
yore a be reuieved. It was once more refounded by Charles I. 
l. 1916 for one warden, four fellows, two chaplains, 
825 four lingingmen, and four choriſters, by the name 
le canal of Chriſt's college, the ſtatutes being drawn up by 
. i; WY ibop Laud*. The warden has J. 400. and 
| er eich fellow C. 200. per annnm. The hoſpital was 
wb 100 ſunded by Humphry Cheetham, eſq; of Turton, who 
pet. 0 filed a fortune by trade here, and died 165g; and it 
1 . ms incorporated by Charles II. for the maintenance 
1 about if 40 poor boys out of this town and pariſh and 
ory for me other neighbouring ones. It is ſince enlarged 


orkedby Wl? bo to be taken in between the age of ſix and 


rear 239 v and kept till the age of 14, and then bound 
the yea! WW erentices. The revenue of £.420. per annum 
over e il creaſed to £,517. by the conuderable pur- 
unicatiol ſes which have been made, and near 70 perſons 
ocher in. amually provided for. The ſavings of the year 
163 a0 as amounted. to C. 1825. Here is a ſpacious li- 
church Inty ereded by the founder already well furniſhed 


e ſpacio Wh books, daily increaſing, with a yearly income 
"Tan, 235. | 2 G. FR 
Hiſt, of Manch. I. 14. ® Itin. Cur. II. 28, 29. 
77. biber, ib. P 22. 425 43. f P Ib. P · 51 
| 9 $ Lanc, I, 301, 415. compared with Whitaker's Hiſt, of 
r ron, 110, 
auchelt 
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of C. 116. for purchaſing them, and to pay a li- 
brarian £.50. and a ſchool where the boys are taught 
to write and read. The public ſchool was founded 
1519 by Hugh Oldham, biſhop of Exeter, who 
bought the ſite, and took a leaſe tor 60 years of the 
mills of lord Detawar. Afterwards with the biſhop's 
money Hugh Bexwick and Joan his ſiſter purchaſed 
of lord Delawar his lands in Amcoates and mills on 
Irk, and lefr them in feoffement to the freeſchool for 
ever. Theſe revenues are much increaſed of late by 
the feoffees, who, out of the improvements have con- 
ſiderably augmented both the maſters' ſalaries and the 
exhibitions to the Univerſity, as the warden and 
high maſter think requiſite, and have added a third 
maſter, for whom they erected a new ſchool at the 
end of the other *®. The market place ſurrounded 
with dirty buildings is called the Old town; and 
rents run very high. Mancheſter gives title of earl 
to Henry Montague, lord Montague of Kimbolton, 
viſcount Mandeville, created earl of Mancheſter 1 
Charles I. 1621. He was ſucceeded 1665 by his 
ſon Edward, he by his ſon Robert, and he 1682 by 
his ſon Charles, who was created duke of Man- 
cheſter by George I. 1719, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon William, who died „1739, and was ſucceeded 
by his brother Robert, who died 1762, and was 
ſucceeded by his fon George, fourth and preſent 
duke, | | 

The ſite of the Roman ſtation i called Giant's or 
Targuin's caſtie in Caftlefield. Leland and Camden ſeem 
to miſtake the former name for Mancafile., The 
ramparts are conſpicuous near the river Medloc, an 
oblong iquare 500 feet by 400, containing 12 acres), 
parallel with the road and on its weſt fide. The 
Irwell coming through the town runs on the weſt 
ſide of the caſtle, and there the Medloc joins it. Mr. 
Preſcot of Cheſter ſhewed Dr. Stukeley a gold Otho 
found here®. A celt found here is in Mancheſter 
library, and another from Saddleworth hills in 
Mr. Whitaker's hands“. In the bank were found 
about 1766, Roman urns, wrought earthen veſſels, 
a fibula, and ſeyeral coins, and without the vallum 
ſeveral urns and veſſels, one inſcribed ADVOCISL 
on its outer limb, and two inſcriptions given by 
Mr. Camden, but now loſt'. Mr. Whitaker has 
engraved what he calls a Roman ſword found' here, 
bur it is evidently Engliſh, five feet and an half 
long, two inches broad, the handle 18 inches and a 
quarter long and four inches and a quarter round, 
lined with wood covered with leather, terminated by 
a round ball of iron?. In Lady Bland's garden at 
the Holme, about a mile off, is preſerved an altar 
27 inches and a quarter high by 15 inches and a 
quarter wide i, found here 1612, inſcribed 


FORTVNAE 
CONSERVA 
TRICI 
L. SENECIA 
NVS MAR 
TIVS q LEG 
Nee. 
Biſhop Nicolſon was of opinion that the rebuilding 
of Maurqeceafcep by Edward's army A. D. 92a, 
was a miſtake for manize ceayrten many cities, which 


* G. ex inform, of the late warden. 
a Hiſt. of Manch. p. 19. 


Mauch. I. 49, 30. G. | 
biſhop 
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Middleton. 


Chatmos. 


B R IJ 


biſhop Gibſon in his Camden inclined to adopt; but 
in bis editon of the Saxon Chronicle, he takes it for 
a proper name of this town, which Florence of 
Worceſter calls Mamercea/ter, and Hoveden Mam 
caſtre. 


The inſcription, engraved Pl. VIL fig. 13. was in 


the late Mr. Watſon's poſſeſſion, and found 1760 on 
the ſouth ſide of Medlock; near Knott's mill on the 
left hand from Mancheſter to Stratford, a quarter of 
a mile from Mancunium. Some of the letters are cut 
deeper than others: the ſecond line; which ſeems 
nearly complete, takes up 11 inches. Under the 
letters the ſtone is hollowed as a baſon. It lay 8 or 
9 feet deep, the inſcription downward, the ground 
round it had not been diſturbed. It is the fourth 
inſcribed ſtone found near this road, but for its un- 
certainty was rejected by Mr. Whitaker, though it is 
the ſecond found at Mancunium mentioning the ſecond 
cohort of the Friſi, called in the Bradfield table be- 
fore given p. 29, IFRISIA VET, and at Melandria. 

In a window of Middleton church in Salford hun- 
dred between Mancheſter and Stockport are the 
figures of 16 archers with their quivers at their 
backs and their bows on their ſlioulders; and at 
their head a 17th figure without bow or quiver : 
over their ſhoulders labels with their names, over 
the other William Taylor capellanus, and under them 
this inſcription : 

Orate pro bono flatu. ....v. 
Yui i/tam ſeneſtram fieri fecerunt. 

Chatmos begins at Erlom, a mile from the road on 
the north fide. © Theſe moſſes are a compages of 
te the leaves, roots, &c. of eleaginus, ros ſolis, erica, 
cc. increaſed every year: the blaek or moſt rotten 


46 js moſt bituminous, the white leſs corrupted, and 


the grey a middle ſtate more ponderous*.” 

« Chateley more, fix miles in lenght, and three or 
« four in breadth, braſt up within a mile of Morley 
&« hall, and deſtroied much ground with moſſe there- 
« about, and deſtroied much freſh water-fiſh there- 
«© about, firſt corrupting with ſtinking water Glaſe- 
* brooke, and ſo Glaſebrooke carried ſtinking water 
© and moſſe into Merſey water, and Merſey corrupted 
« carried the rolling moſſe part to the ſhores of 
« Wales, part to the iſle of Man, and ſum into 
« Ireland. In the very top of Chateley more, where 
te the moſſe was hyeſt and brake, is now a fair plain 
«© valley, as was in tymes paſt, and a rille runneth 
« in it, and pieces of ſmall trees be found in the 
c botom, and firr wood in the moſſes “.“ 

Notwithſtanding Cœſar's aſſertion that there were 
no firs in Britain can only relate to the ſmall part 
of the iſland which he ſaw, which was only the 
ſouth part, not to mention the foreſts of them in 
Scotland, it is well known that much of the moſs 
wood is of that kind, though much of it alſo is oak, 
and the fir cones are alſo found with the trunks as well 
as acorns with oak, extraordinary black, the outer 


bark gone, the ſap in the leſſer branches turned to 


a white pith. The firs are ſplit into candles, and 
the oaks into laths for tiles or ſlates. Firs have been 
brought to grow here withſucceſs at Hey, formerly 
a ſear of a family of the ſame name, by Thomas Bro- 


| therton, eſqz to whom the world is indebted for 


many curious obſervations on the growth of trees u. 
There is a conſiderable ſalmon fiſhery in the Merſey. 


* Leigh I. 50, | 

v Phil. Trarſ, p. 189. Leigh. I. 21. G, 

* Pennant, 10. * Th. 9. 
4 Pennant, ib. 12. * Ant. Soc. min. 
* Lel. VII. 56, 
| 2 
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t Lel. VII. 56 


A Enfield's Hiſt. of Liverpool, p. 9 | | | 


Smelts, or, as they are called all over the ng 
ſparlings, are eat here in quantities, and of a lara 
ſize in ſpring, The graining is a kind of dace pe 
culiar to this river. | | 
, © Warrington, a pavid town, one church, a fen! 
* Auguſtines at the town end; The town is of ; 
pretty bigneſs; the pariſh church is at the tail gf 
* all the town. It is a better market than Man 
* cheſter J.“ It is a large old town, now famous for 
its huckabacks and fail cloth and pin manufadgr 
and c oper works. Large quantities of Potatoes 
the produce of this neighbourhood, are annual 
exported to the Mediterranean. Here is a brich 
over the Merſey, built by the firſt earl of Derhy 
whoſe middle arches were broken down 114, 
In the church are monuments of the Borelen d 
the reign of Edward 1.* A chapel was built ay 
conſecrated 1760 by Dr. Keene biſhop of Cheſt, 
Here is a Preſbyterian academy on the plan of a Ui, 
verſity ®, now reduced for want of reſources t | 
large ſchool. The priory, founded before 13% U 
entirely demoliſhed e. Warrington gave title of ex 
to Henry Booth lord Delamere of Dunham Maſey 
1690, 2 William 3nd Mary, who was ſucceeded St 
1693 by his fon George, who dying 1758 without 
iſſue male the title became extinct; but was revived hay 
the ſame year in the perſon of Nathanael Booth, befc 
grandſon to the firſt lord Delamere; who dying i 
1770, the title is again extinct. | 

Orford, a mile from Warrington, is the ſeat af. 
John Blackburn, eſq; a celebrated botaniſt and gy. 
dener, who has formed the compleateſt private col 
lection of plants, while his daughter collected a ny 
ſeum of animals 4, 

At Ri/ley, three miles from Warrington was found | 
1734 a brazen metope of an ox on a bed of white 
{and under a bed of peat, five yards deep. It un 
three quarters of an inch by two and a half between 
the horns *. 

« Hinwik, a good benefice, hath a park, and is 
ce two or three miles from Werrington, and five from 
« Wigan.“ Dr. Sherlock, grandfather of the late 
biſhop of London, died rector here 1689. The living the 1 
worth C. 2300. per annum, the rector lord of the dow 
manor, With a glebe of /. 1300 annual rent, is it on th 


the gift of the earl of Derby: the late incumbent Dr. des 
Thomas Stanley, who died 1764, after giving a cutae Wl tom 
£+200. a year, cleared 1000. by a 
To the lines given by Mr. Camden in this chuck Bi Nelig 
are now added, ary, 
Sclatur poſt Cbriſtum murum renoverat iſtum; Payh 
Henricus Johnſon curatus crat fimul hic tuncb. * 
| Newton, a ſmall borough town by Warringiol 97 
« On a brok a litel poore market, whereof Mr 3 
« Langton hath the name of his barony. Sir Perle - 
“ Lee of Bradley hath his place at Bradley in 4 pak, r 
&« ii miles from Newton b.“ | | Ween 

Walton, a iii mile off [Liverpool], not far from * 

« the ſe is paroche church. The king bath a caltelet 1 
cc there, and the earl of Derby a ſtone houſe {bvilt Th 
by fir John Latham, who married an heireſs d ay 
Stanley during his government of Ireland, and Gothic 
called the Tower i.] © Iriſh marchants come moch m 

e thither as to a good haven. After that _—_ 
« coming toward Rumcorne in Cheſhire jt e 
% among the common people the name, and I a. 
| 3 . 
* Pennant ubi ſup. 11, 12. Lel. VII. 56. 

b Ib. 10. © Tan 235+ Vol. 


4 pennaut, ib. 13 
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| „ vole; At Lyrpole is ſmall euſtom paid that moved to Croxteth a. Charles William Molyneux 
« cauſith merchants to reſort. Good marchandiſe at was created barou Molyneux, earl of Sefton, 1771. 
0 « Lyrpole, and moch Iriſh yarn that Mancheſter men Morehall near Liverpool, the ſeat of the Mores, Motehal, 
« do by ther“. “ was a magnificent moated houſe, lately pulled 
81 « Lyrpole, alias Lyverpole, a pavid town; hath down“. | 
| « but a chapel v.“ It is principally indebted to the « Preficed a little market having no notable water Preſcott. 
of Mores of Blankhall, chief owners of it, for its “ about it iti miles from Merſcy up toward Lyrpole. 
1 bandſome ſtone buildings, and ſeveral of the ſtreets % Mr. Molineux, a knight of great landes, ii miles 
for are named after their relations. The Weſt India © from Preſtcode, dwellith at a place called Co 
or made, the ſlave trade from Africa, and the ſeveral *© toffe [q. Croxteth , Toktoffe [ Tockſeat), a park of 
bez manuſactories in the envircns have occaſioned a * the kings hard by his howſe. Fnollefly [Knowſ- 
al double increaſe of the town, and a tenfold adWnce © ley], a parke having a praty houſe of the erles of 
oe pon their cuſtoms within a few years. Such per- Derby within a mile of Preſtcod. Sir William 
t, bn as are free of Liverpool have alſo the banefit * Norys dwellith at a houſe called Speyte 2 or 3 
145, of being free of Briſtol, Waterford, and Wexford. * miles from Preſtcod *.” Near Preſtcott is a con- 
$ f io William III. an act paſſed for building and en- fiderable manufaQory for large plate glaſs. 
ad dowing 2 church, and to make the town and liber- At Speke hall in Childwell, five miles from Liver- Speke ball. 
ſler, es a diſtin pariſh from Walton. A town houſe pool, is a curious piece of wainſcot brought by fir 
Uni. has been built on arches and pillars of hewn ſtone Edward Norris from the library of the king of Scot- 
0 1 vith an exchange under it: alſo a large handſome land after the battle of Floddon*, 
9is public charity ſchool, or blue-coat Hoſpital, Hete Near Sefton is Great Croſby, where is a grammar Crosby. 
f ear] i alſo a freeſchool, formerly a chapel, at the weſt ſchool, founded by one Harriſon, a native, endowed 
Las -nd whereof, next the river, ſtood the ſtatue of with F. 50. per annum, beſides C. 7 or 8 allowed for 
ceded & Nicholas, to whom mariners offered when they repairs *. 
hou ent to ſea. Several of the mayors of this town At Harkirk, in the lordſhip of Little Croſby, in Harkirk. 
evired have been perſons of moſt conſiderable familes both Sefton pariſh, were found 1611 a number of Saxon 
ooh, tefore and ſince the Reſtoration. 8 Anne an act and other coins engraved in a plate at the expence of 
ing in palled to make here a convenient dock or baſon William Blundell, eſq; lord of the manor'. The 
far the ſecurity of ſhips, enlarged 19 George II. and 32 Saxon make Plate III. of thoſe in Spelman's Life of 
eat of : George III.» and another for bringing freſh water Alfred. 
d gu- mo the town which was never put in execution“. « Ormſkirke, a 3 or 4 miles from Lyrpole, and Ormſkirk, 
te cob The wet and dry dock is capable of containing 100 “ about a 2 miles from Latham, a pariſh church in 
| a ti ſhips. The town is large ard well built, but the © the town, no river by it, but moſſes on ech fide . 
| frects narrow. It lies at the foot of an hill, whoſe top It has a market and fair®, and has been the burial 
: found commands an extenſive view of the Merſey and the place of the Stanleys only ſince the time of Elizabeth, 
© whit WY Cheſhire coaſt. The river is a mile over, and the when Edward, earl of Derby, who died 1572, ap- 
It was wiigation ſo difficult as to be deemed a ſufficient pointed a chapel to be built in this church for that 
between ſecurity againſt a foreign fleet, notwithſtanding which purpoſe *. This place has been rendered famous by 
wo confiderable batteries have been erected, one the diſcovery of a medicine accounted ſovereign 
| and i of twelve eighteen pounders in the new church- againſt the bite of a mad dog, compounded by Tho- 
ve from yard, another with a block houſe nearer the mouth mas Hill, eſqz of this place, whence it is called the 
the late of the river; The beach is a ſoft ſand, on which Ormſkirk medicine. | | 
ne living the tide riſes at high water zo feet*. Here are « Thelewaulle ſomtime a havenet and litle city as Thelwall: 
| of the wy ten churches, of which St. George's was built “it apperith by the kinges recordes. Now fiſche 
nt, is a the ſite and with the ſtones of the caſtle 1739, be- * garthes marr the haven, and the old town now a 1 
bent Di. lies eight meeting houſes, including one lately called “ poor village. It ſtandith 2 miles upward from 4 
a curate rom its form the odagon, where God was ſerved % Warrington?,” Leland derives its name from its 0 i 
by a kind of half compromiſe between the Eſtabliſhed walls being made of timber. 11 
is church Neligion and Preſbyterianiſm; a magnificent infir- * Lathebam, moſt part of ſtone, the chiefeſt houſe Latham- 1 
ary, an hoſpital for ſeamen, a poor houſe, and a of the earls of Darby, two miles from Ormeſkirke, 
4 Playhouſe, | * on a brook called Golforden*.” It was gallantly 11 
Lunch, An act paſſed in 1770 for a navigable canal from defended four months againſt 2000 of the parlia- 11 
arriogb leedes in Yorkſhire to Liverpool and the river Mer- ment forces 1644 by Charlotte counteſs of Derby ö + 
reof Mt. ly; part of which is finiſhed, and the proprietors during her lord's abſence at the Ile of Man, It ſtood 11 
Sir Pert ltereof having purchaſed the intereſt of the under- on a low boggy ground, ſurrounded with a mote and 
in a pub, akers of the navigation of the river Douglas to a thick wall with nine towers, and after a ſecond 
1 gan, have opened a communication by water be- ſiege under its governor Rawſthorne, being one of 
| far fron een thoſe two towns, and paſſage-boats go be- the laſt places that held out for the king in theſe 
'. caſte een them every day, and carry both goods and parts, Was delivered up by his order“, and demo- 
ale (built pllengers on eaſy terms. liſhed, Sir Thomas Bootle has built a magnificent 4 
virels al The ſeat of the Molyneuxs at Sefton has been long houſe on the ſite. Near the pariſh is a mineral water 
land, 30d by demoliſhed : but the church is a handſome deeply impregnated with iron and vitriol, and of 
ome moe hie building, with a choir and ſtalls richly carved, more uſe than it is generally applied to for want ot 
at Merle ad ſome tombs of the family . The family is re- proper accommodations near it b. 
ire hb land ib. a Ih n Enfield's Hiſt. of Liverpool, 16. 18. 3 G, 
and Li- ped, ? Ib. 108, | 4 Ib. 109. — * r Ib. 112. 
Vat yy, 5G „ Dugi, . * Let. m. "Pp 2 Lel. Ib 
. 56. "Dugd. Bar. II. 2 51. | d G. Borlaſe's Treatiſe on it, 23285 
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Halſal. 


Burſcough, 


Wigan, 


Douglas r. 


Holland . 


Martine, 
meer. 


Haigh, 


Standich. 


1 


At Talſal near Ormſkirk is a bituminous turf 
Which emits a ſmell like oil of amber, and burns like 
other moſles ©, | 

Burſcough priory was founded for black cations by 
Robert Fitz Henry lord of Latham t. Henry I. va- 
lued at £.80.* Leland © ſays it was founded by the 
earls of Derby, many of whoſe line lye there. It 
ſtands not far from the river Douglas. 

* Wigan pavid as big as Warrington and better 
ce builded. There is one pariſh church amid the 
« town. Some merchants, ſome artificers, ſome 
« farmers f.“ It is a borough, and has a manu- 
factory of braſs, pewter, and checks. Here the 
candle or canal coal is turned into vaſes, &c. 46 The 
town is ſuppoſed to ſtand upon a vein of that mi- 
neral, Maurice Johnfon ſhewed the Socicty of 
Antiquaries 1729, a ſhoe found two feet deep in 
Ince moſs near Wigan of very tough thick lea- 
ther; the calceus niger ruſticorum & venatorum 
Romanorum of Ferrarius d. 

At Wigan is a new church built 1780 not yet 
conſecrated. 

t Dugles river cuming by Wigan market goith into 
« the ſe by itſelf toward Latham i.“ | 

The river Dowglas, near which Wigan ſtands, was 
the ſcene of Arthur's victory over the Saxons *. It 
was made navigable 1727 almoſt to the mouth of 
the Rible. 

In Holland church was a college of a dean and 12 
ſeculars, changed 1319 to a Benediftine priory, 
valued at C. 33. © A priory of black monks, two 


« miles from Wigan; the Wottons were founders - 


te there . 

« Martine meer towards Latham is the greateſt 
« meare of Lancaſtreſhire, four miles in length, and 
4 two in breadth *.“ 

In draining the Larger Martin meer, which is 18 
miles round, and two over, were found, beſides a great 
quantity of valuable marle, eight canoes, in ſize and 
ſhape like thoſe uſed in America *. 

« Mr. Bradſhaw hath a place called Haroe a 
« myle from Wiggan. He hath found much coal 
« like ſe cole on his ground very profitable to 
« burn v.“ The Bradſhaws have monuments in Wigan 
church l. 

Haigh is an antient houſe ” built at different times; 
the chapel ſuppoſed in the reign of Edward II. The 
famous preſident of the High Court of Juſtice that 
ſentenced Charles I. was not of this family, but 
of Bradſhaw near Marple hall, Cheſhire, near 
Stockport, and educated at Chapel le frith*. This 
neighbourhood abounds with that fine ſpecies of 
coal called canal or candle. Ir is very curious and 
valuable, and, beſides yielding a clear flame when 
burnt, and therefore uſed by the poor as candles, 1s 
wrought into candleſticks, plates, boxes, &c. and 
takes a fine poliſh like black marble. | 

« The great mine of canal is at Hawe 2 miles 
« from Wigan“!.“ 

The church of Standiſh near Wigan was rebuilt 
1584 chiefly by its rector Richard Moodie, who 


c Lei h I. 64. 4 Tan. 231. ; 
x — * ubi ſup. 14+ b Ant. Soc. min. 
1 Tan. 234. = Loel. VII. 56. | 


4 Pennant, p. 14. 


VII. 56. 
1 » Pennant, 16. 


t Lel, VII. 56. 
G. Phil. Tranſ. No 26. and 245, 
d Pennant Zool. II. 366. Drayton Polyolb. II. p. 112. G. 


4 Newber\'s Deſcription of England. e Ib, 


1 Lel. IV. 39. þ Tan, 2336 
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turned ptoteſtanf, and has a monument in jt», 
Ciſh hall is the feat of the Townleys *, 

North from hence at Whittle, near Chor.ey, 2 mins \ 
of lead has been wrought with ſucceſs, and nest th 
ſame place is a plentiful quarry of mill ſtones eu 
to thoſe beforementioned in the Peak y. | 

Within one mile and a half of Wigan is 3 well 
on emptying which there breaks our a ſulphurcoy 
vapour which makes the water bubble up a; if , 
boiled. A candle applied to it makes it burn like 
brandy, and the flame in a calm ſeaſon will comin 
a whole day with heat ſufficient to boil eggs or g 
meat. The water remained cold, and the bubh) 
did not increale it, but only kepr it in motion, nor 
would the water taken out of the well produce thi 
effect; ſo that it is rather to be aſcribed to ſome 
bituminons vapour breaking out there *: Both thi; 
and the like well at Broſeley, Shropſhire, are nov 
loſt. On Mr: Molyneux's eſtate at Hawk/leigh ner 
Wigan, was another whoſe vapour would light a 
candle at half a yard diſtance “. 

The Cloudsberry is called by ſome of our gam. 
raliſts Faccinta nubis, but the more common and true 
name is Chamemorus ; it being a dwarf mulberry, 
It is not peculiar to Pendle hill, but grows ple 
tifully on the boggy tops of moſt of the bel 
mountains both in England and Scotland. In Nor. 
way alſo and other northern countries it is plen- 
tiful enough. Inſtead of Gerrard's miltaken'name of 
Cloudberry the northern people call it Ii 
from an idle tradition that king Knut or Cate 
once relieved his hunger by it. The name alſo cf 
this prince is given to the Knot a bird of a favour 
taſte in the fens about Ely and Lincolnſhire b. 

At Colne, a market town near Pendle hill, in Black- 
burne hundred, Dr. Cowper of Cheſter found, 1747, 
an inſcription in the church or chapel in relief in 
Saxon characters, on a beam of the N. chancel roof: 


Hac tentare via debes Iztari Maria, | 
Larvas in coitu diluit illa manu, 


dun 


The women are always churched in this chancel, and 
not at the rails of the altar. The Dr. believed that 
Madonna was ſometimes invoked as a Chriſtian 
Lucina, but did not know ſhe previouſly inter- 
poſed®, Roman coins have been found here, ſome 
of copper and ſome of ſilver, of Gordian, &c. in a 


ſilver veſſel “, but it has no other marks of a Roman 
ſtation. 


Burnley is another ſmall market town, 10 miles | 


ſouth-eaſt of Coln, where alſo have been found 
Roman denarii®, of which Mr. Thoreſby received 
22 family denarii with the head of Rome from Mi. 
Townly !. 

&« Whalley abbey, four miles above Ribeceſtre on 
the ſame ripe of Ribells.” Henry Lacy, earl 0l 
Lincoln, gave it to the White Monks of Stanla, 
who removed hither 1296. It was valued at J. 321. 

% Ribcbeſtre is now a poor thing. It hath been an 
© antient town. Great ſquared ſtones, voulies, and 


antique coines be found there, and there is a pjace 


* It. VII. 55 1 Lel. VII. 56. 
i Lel. VII. 57. * Hen. of Hunt. p. 313. 
2 Lel. VII. 57. ö 9 Leigh J. 18. 4 
t Ib, Gent. Mag. LIV. 90. 
* Ib. 17. | 1 Ib. 15+ 
Birch Hiſt. of Roy. Soc. I. 301. 
0 Ant. Soc. min, f 
 _t See Hyrgrare's letter to Leigh. 


« where 


pille 


& where that the people ſable that the Jues had a 
« temple „ The three firſt inſcriptions given by Mr. 

ho gen are not now to be found. The concluſion 
7 firſt is to be read Dominorum Auguſtorum & 
n noſtrorum, referring probably to Diocleſian 
and Maximian and their two Cæſars Conſtantius and 
Galerius Maximianus!. Leigh ſays it was at Mr. 
Warren's at Dinckley with another eraſed altar m. 
The ſecond is ſupplied from Horſley, Gale, ahd my 
own conjectures. I ſhould not be ſurprized if the 
third is the ſame with Dr. Leigh's : 


DEO MART ET 


en 

ap VICTORIAE DEC. 

Nor SASIATIC AL. SARMAT. 

his 88. L. L. M. HH. C. C. NN. 

” a he neither knew how to copy nor explain theſe 

this kind of things, witneſs his interpretation of the laſt 

155 of Mr. Camden's inſcriptions here, which, though of 

Wy a declining period, he has made abſolute nonſenſe. 

N. Eq. ſeems wanting in the 8th line, pientiſſimus patri 
for erga patrem is unuſual, and ſo is tenaciſ/ime me- 

= morie in a paſſive ſenſe, if that be the meaning. Dr. 

true Leigh mentions as found here a large ſtone now a 

* corner ſtone at Saliſbury hall, having on one ſide 

n Apollo in a looſe mantle leaning on his harp, and on 

* the other ſide two prieſts habited with an ox's head 

ny in their hands, ſacrificing to him, and at his feet the 

lars heads of animals. Horſley * gives this inſcription 


at a houſe door, erected by a- vexillarius of a le- 
gion to two emperors, probably Severus and Cara- 
talla: 


HE \ 


No 
IMP CA | 

Black- IMP. CA N 

1747 YER EA | 

elief in ; SVB. SEX. 

] root; — — | 


md a milliary ' inſcribed at top, probably Leigh's 
pillar, 17 inches diameter with letters on it in great 
meaſure eraſed and not at all legible: 


el, and 
"hriſtian MA SOS ad ) 
y inter- CO PMAAII 
e, ſome which he reads, Imperatori Cæſari Marco Aurelio 
* "I +» « conſult pontifici maximo tribunitia potęſtate. 
Oman 
; ad at bottom, 
10 miles | OM L 
n found CiCN 
rom Vir. At a fortification called Anchor hill, and at other 


Paces about this tation; have been found Roman 


eſtre on wins, pateræ, urns, tiles and bricks, a ſewer and a 
, ear] of pMrement, and the finger of a bronze ſtatue a. Mr. 
Stanlas, Ward places Ricgopunum at Warrington; and Coc- 
1.321. tien here”, Mr. Warſon* places the latter at 
been d aſtle Croft near Mancheſter, the former hete. Mr. 
lies, 304 Whitaker in a dogmatical ſpirit arraigns his friend's 
is a place I Apoltion as haſty and unjuſt. Mon. Ang. I. 903, 
dentions Rommeſereve in the chace near Blackburne, 
5.313 . imply ſome Roman work thrown up by 
LV. 90. ; 


Le. Iv. 


15 
lot the R 


man remains at Leiceſter are called the Jewry wall. 


orfl. - 
h. „ P. 5. | n P, g. 
a 1 de. r Horſl. 37 6. 455. 
«where Tong n. on Anton. o Lel. VII. 57. 
| , , 57. ; = Ib, V. 83. 
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Cumming from Mancheſtre towards Morle, fir 
& William Lelande's houſe, l paſſid by encloſid 
ground leving on the left hand a mile and more of 
« a fair place of Mr. Langforde's called Ayecroft 
« [Edgecroft], and and there is a bridge very high 
e and great of timber on Irwell, and thereby is Pi/- 
&« keton park, and therein is a ſtone houſe of the Pyl- 
© ketons, attainted by King Henry VII. and given 
«* to the lord of Derby, and within a 2 mile of Morle 
“on the ſame hand not far off a place of maſter 
« Worſeley of the Bouthe. Morle, Mr. Lelande's place, 
© js buildid ſaving the foundation of ſtone ſquarid 
« that riſith within a great moot a 6 feet above the 
« water, all of timbre after the commune fort of 
te building of houſes of the gentilmen of Lancaſtre- 
« ſhire, Ther is as much pleſure of orchardes of 
te great variety of fruit and fair made walks and 
e gardens as there is in any place of Lancaſtreſhire. 
&« He brenneth al turſis and petes for the commodite 
of moſſes and mores at hand. For Chateley moſſe 
« that with breking up abundance of warer in it did 
e much hurt to landes thereabouts and rivers with 
e wandeting moſſe and corrupte water is within leſs 
te than a mile of Morle. And yet by Morle as in 
* hedgerows and grovettes is meatly good plenti 
*« of wood: but good buſbandes keepe it for a 
„ jewell. Sir John Holcrofte's houſe [at Holcroft}, 
ce within a mile or more of Morle ſtood in jeopardy 
« with fleing of the moſſe. Morle ſtandeth in Leiph 
te pariſh, a mile and more from the church. Riding 
i a mile and more beyond Morle I faw on the right 
* hand a place nere by of Mr. Aderton, and ſo a il 
© mile of to Lediate moſſe, in the right fide whereof 
te my guide ſaid that there were roots of fur wood. 
& About this moſſe | began to ſe a hill or hills on the 
e right hand that ſtil] continued on the fame hand as 


a mighty long bank until I came to Lancaſter, 


©« One part of this hill where I ſaw it firſt is called 
&* Fairlokke, but commonly the people thereabout 
© calleth it Ravenpite. One told me that about 
« Lediare moſſe under the hill is a village called Ri- 
«ven, or Riventon, ſtanding on a water called An- 
* derionford, and Anderton a gentleman having a 
te place called Andreton dwelleth thereby, and Mr. 
„ Riventon at Riventon. Anderton water comith 
* into Duggles. Then I came over Dugles, com- 
* monly called Duggels, that cometh by Wigan and 
* goeth into the ſe toward Latham running through 
© Newborow village bridge, a mile and a half from 
Latham. After one half mile beyond Duggels 1 
% paſſid over Yarow | Yarrow] river, and then one 
te half and more to Chorle [Charley], a Itttle market 
te town in Lelandſhire, a wonderful poor or rather no 
© market, the which about the river Duggils de- 


* parteth Lelandſhire from Derbyſhire*. There is 
© befides Chorle Crofetom [Croſton] a market town, 


« a Poor or no matket? in Lelandſhire, three miles 
« from Chorle, and Latham is three miles from it. 
e In Lelandſhire be about 8 pariſh churches, whereof 
e Leland pariſh is one, and as I remember Standick 
© another and Ecle/ton. A good mile of Leland 1 
« ſaw where the Farringtons antient gentlemen 
« dwell z. ded 
Pentvardine ſeemed to me to be more than half 


39+ The Jews and Romans are often confounded like king Arthur and king John in the ideas of the common people. 


P. 302. | PF. 3. 
* Archzol, I. 108. | 
* V. 83, Leland confounds Derlyſbirt with Lancaſbire. 


« 2 mile 


Ed gecrott. 


Pilkington. 


Holcroft. 


Lediate. 


Riventon. 


New boroty. 


Charley. 


Croſton. 


Leland. 
Ecleſton. 
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Pe nwortham. 


Preſton. 


Amounder- 
nels. 


\vre . 


G:enſhaughs 


Garſting. 


Pelling moſs, 
Coker 7. 


Cockerſand. 


Burraw. 


t 


1% mile from Preſton, and is a paroch church and 
© cell to Eveſham abbey and ſtandith in Cheſter 
« dioceſe *,” 

Penwortham was given by Warine Ruſſel? to 
Eveſham abbey t. William the Conquetor, and a 
Benedictine priory erected here, valued at 99. 

Preſton in Andernes is a little ſhire in Yorkſhire 
dioceſe*. Edmund earl of Lancaſter ſon of Hen- 
ry III. founded the Grey friats, and here was an 
hoſpital 129i %. It is a market town and antient 
borough, and celebrates a guild merchant every 20 
years, the laſt with great reſort 17825. It is an 
handſome, genteel, well-built town, with wide 
ſtreets; and here the law-offices belonging to the 
county palatine are kept. A bridge at Penwortham 
over the river Ribble, lately built at tne expence 
of the county, being waſhed down by a great flood, 
another hath been built in the room thereof by 
act of parliament in the year 1781; and another 
bridge has alſo been lately builr. 

« Al Aunderneſe for the moſt part in time paſt 
« hath becn ful of wood, and many of the moore 
« repleniſhed with high firr trees; but now ſuch 
« part as is near the ſe is ſore deſtitute of wood i.“ 

« Myre riſith 8 or 10 miles from Garſtang out of 
« the hills on the right hand, and comith by Grens- 
* haugh a prety caſtle of the lord of Darbys8,” 
Only one tower remains near the town. It was built 
by the firſt Stanley earl of Derby“. 

« Wyre ebbeth and floweth iii miles beneath 
« Garltan and at a chapel of Allhalows 10 miles be- 
« low Garftan garth into the ſea i.“ It makes a fine 
harbour “. F 

« Some ſay that Garſtang was a market town.” 
Garſtar.g being above a mile from the parith church 
a chapel has been lately erected in the town. 

The adjacent tract produces the fineſt cattle in 
the county: alſo abundance of potatoes. Sir Ed- 
ward Walpole is lord of the manor by grant from 
the crown to his father *. 

Pelling moſs once made an eruption like Solway *. 

« Coker river maketh no great courſe or he come 
« to the ſands by Cokerham village not a mile off, 
« upon the which ſands I paſt over Coker river 
* once again not without ſome feer of quickſandes. 
« At the end of the ſands I ſaw divers ſalt cootes, 
« where were divers heaps of ſandis taken of 
« ſalt ſtrondys out of the which by often weting 
„with water they pike out the ſaltneſs and ſo the 
« water is drived into a pit and after ſodde. Thens 
c to Coterſande an abbey of Ciſtertienſes, about half 
« mile of, ſtanding very blekely an object to al 
« winds, One William of Lancaſter was. founder 
« of the houſe about Henry II's time.”” 

Cockerſand was firſt a hermitage, then an hoſpital, 
under Lancaſter abbey, founded or endowed by 
William de Lancaſter t. Henry II. but about 1190 
changed into an abbey of Premonſtratenſian canons, 
valued at £.157.? | 

« Borowe, now a Village ſet in Luneſdale, 6 miles 
« beneath the foot of Denidale, hath been by like- 
« lyhood ſome notable town. The plowmen find 
« there in ering lapides quadrator, and many other 


d Tan. 229. 
© Preſton Guild. 
+ Lel. VII. 84. 


* Lel. V. 84. 
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* ſtrange things much ſpoken of by the inhabitayy 
* there 4,” Ar Burrow is a handſome ſeat belqq,, 
ing to Thomas Fenwick, eſq. "= 

All antiquaries agree in placing BREMEToRAL 


at Overboro'. A Roman road runs from Ribecheſ,, i 
north over Long Ridge Fell, appearing green When © 


the reſt of the fell is heathy and moraſſy on both 
lides, and thence called the Green lane. At the Dorth 
ſummit of the ridge it makes a right angle, and runs 
on to the north fide of the hill toward the eaſt, and 
after ſome length, turns gradually to the north poln. 
ing towards Overboro'. It enters Yorkſhire a lit} 
below Dowford bridge, and proceeds in a direq line 
on the north fide of Newton and Slaitburn through 
Croſs a Greet. It is very apparent on the north fide 
of Tatham chapel and runs through Bentham w. 
wards Overboro', but the improved country ſbon 
of the latter has eradicated its remains. By its ſde 
between Ribe and Overboro' are ſeveral tumuli & 
ſtones with urns, and in one were found two copper 
ſtyles, and in another 200 denarii, moſtly of Ale. 
ander, Severus, and Gordian . Gale derives 3. 
metonacæ from Bre meinig tan, the hill of ſtone and 
fire, and on Ingleborough hill above are traces of 2 


beacon tower“. An altar was found here face 
Horſley's time, inſcribed, 


DEO SAN 
GON TR 
EBIVAT 

TA POSV. 


which Mr. Rauthmell read, 


Deo Sans 

Mogonti | 

Reflituta bong jam valetudini At 
ta poſuit votum *, 


Mr. Pegge more truly Deo Sangon Trebius Aita jv 
ſuit s. On the other ſides an axe and knife and a 
bird. Earthen pateræ and veſſels and Druid amu- 
lets have alſo been found here *, and a coin of Veſ- 
paſian COS VIII. whence its antiquary dates the 
toundation of the ſtation to Agricola A. D. 797. 


At Gargrave adjoining in Yorkſhire is a camp, and 


a Roman pavement was found *, 

* At the foot of Luneſdale is Hornby caſtle longing 
* to the lord Montegle, half a mile from the Lune. 
*« 'Thens it runneth to Lancaſter (ſet on the ſouth fide 
te of Lune) corruptly ſpoken for Lunecaſtre, 8 miles 
* of, wither it ebbith and flowith. The ruines of 
* old walls about the bridge were only of the ſup- 
« prefſid priory. The caſtle on a hill ſtrongly 
* buildid and well repaired. The new town as the} 
© there ſay buildid hard by yn the deſcent from the 
* caſtle, having one pariſh church, wher ſometime 
© the priory of monks aliens was put down by king 
« Henry V. and given to Syon abbey. The old wall 
* of the circuit of the priory cometh almoſt to Lune 
bridge. Some have therby ſuppoſed that it vis 
A piece of wall of the town. But indeed I eſpicd 
« in no place that the town was ever walled. Tit 
* old town as they ſay there was almoſt all burned, 
* and ſtood partly beyond the black friars. In thoſe 
« parts in the fields and foundations hath ben found 


114 n . . | 

El. V. 8 * ). 

f J Lel. Ib. m Pennant, Io, 26 
P Tan, 232. 

* Ib. 62. P. 90. 

* Ib, 110. 
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« much Roman coin. The ſoile about Lancaſter is 
d veri famous, plentiful of wood, paſture, mea- 
« dow, and corn®.” The town hall is now rebuild- 
„ Dr. Gale and Dr. Hunter place Larcovicus 
4 Luncbefter c. Durham, without good grounds, for 
„ GLaNNOVENTA >, 


doth * Leigh (III. 10.) mentions coins and fragments of 
orth hen veſſels, with inſcriptions Julius Flavius and 
runs ** J. and bones of annimals found in a cellar 
and, there. 

dint. ln digging a cellar here 1772, was found the 
nt following, inſcription, now in the collection of fir 
{ line Amon Lever, bart. The ſtone is four feet on the 
gk longeſt, two feet 10 inches on the ſhorteſt ſide, and 
i fide wo feet fix inches wide: 

Phu DIs* MANI 

* . 

ali d L* IVL* APoL 

= LIN ARIS* 

2 RE VN R AN- 


r 
; Ire. ; 2 
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> {ince On ſinking the cellars for a large houſe at the 
upper part of Church ſtreet in this town built 
1776 by the rev. Daniel Wilſon, on the ſite of which 
ood ſome very old houſes formerly uſed as the 
Judge's lodgings, was diſcovered, at about fix feet 
below the preſent ſurface of the ſtreet, ſuppoſed a 
Roman burying-place, as burnt wood, bones and 
| aſhes, broken pateræ, urns, Roman brick, gutter 
tiles, coins, horns of animals, &c. were found; alſo, 
two fragments of thick wall, at about five yards 
diſtant from each other, in a direction from front to 
back, and ſeeming to continue under Church-ſtreet, 
1113 po betwixt which were ſeveral large ſtones, ſome of 
wry them hewn. By this it may be conjectured to 
4 ** have been a vault to depoſit the aſhes of the dead, 
of vel and to have fallen in, or been pulled down, as there 
as were found, within the walls, ſeveral pieces of urns, 
_ an earthen ſepulchral lamp entire (the end of the 
19 pr yy ſpout where the wick came out was burnt black), 
* broken paterz, burnt bones, aſhes, a large human 
| longing ſkull, Roman coins, &c. alſo, at the north-end a well, 
* led with he wn ſtones, but not meddled with. There 
ouch fide va deſcent of about ſeventy or eighty yards from 
$ miles th back part of the houſe, to where it is thought the 
ruines er Lon anciently run, but now built upon. The 
the ſup gound on the faid back part was levelled a great 
| ieovgly many yards, equal with the cellar floor ; where alfo 
in as they ere found, from three to fix feet deep according 
from the WY © the deſcent, burnt wood, bones, aſhes, broken 
ſomerine WY err, urns, other pieces of veſſels of different 
n by king tapes, Roman coins, boars“ tuſks, nails almoſt 
e old wall WY © with ruſt, pieces of lead, braſs, &c. The 
t ro Lune Iratum of aſhes and bones was from a foot ro about 
jat it Was ire feet thick. It no doubt runs quite under Church 
d eſpied lreer, if not farther, as in digging a drain on the 
led. The PPolite fide of Church ſtreet, and to the weſtward 
111 burned, 0 Mr, Wilſon's houſe, at about ſix feet under the 
In thoſe urface, was found the ſame ſort of ſtratum of aſhes, 
ben found bones, pateræ, boars tuſks, a fmall brazen head 
ike a dog's, which by the appearance of the back 
Ft of it had been fixed to ſomething ; the pedeſtal 
nant, Ib. 2% ud feet part of a ſmall image, which ſeemed to be 
me of plaiſter of Paris or ſome ſuch matter, aud 
"8 thought to have been a lar, with an inſcription; 

uc * * b Horſl. 450. 


f Th. 233. 
OL. III. 


i 7 | 33+ 
x. Gen Caer from the old name Caer Werid. Weſt's Guide to the Lakes, p. 18. 
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pieces of glaſs of a blueiſh-green colour, &c. One 
bottom of a patera had ſtamped on it cADpGATEMA, 
perhaps the maker's name. Theſe veſſels are of a 
fine brown colour, far ſuperior to the Staffordſhire 
brown ware, elegantly varniſhed or glazed, ſome 
plain, ,others fincly emboſſed with different ſorts of 
figures, animals, and birds. The urns are of a coarſe 
kind, much like the oil jars; and ſome of a black 


colour as if burnt in the fire, ſome ſmall and ſome 


very large; but none entire, being broken into 
ſeveral pieces. Some have large handles. 
Nothing Roman was found above the burnt ſtrata 


of aſhes, bones, &c. which it may be conjectured was 


the then ſurface of the ground; and where the fu- 
neral rites were performed the burnt bones and 
aſhes of the perſons might be buried under this ſtrata, 
as they were found in that ſituation with the pieces 
of urns. The inſcriptions on the coins were none of 
them perfect, except one of braſs, of Marcus Aure- 
lius; and another ſmall one of filver, a fine im- 
preſſion, and in high preſervation, of Fauſtina his 
wife: on the head fide, Diva FAvSTINA PA; reverſe, 
a monument, with consEcRATIo. The burying- 
place is a little to the eaſtward, and without the wall 
of the Roman fortification where the garriſon was 
kept, as there now remain ſeveral veſtiges of the 
wall, ſufficient to evince that it has taken up great 
part of the hill where the church and caſtle ſtands, 
and part of the upper end of Church-ſtreet. About 
100 yards to the eaſtward of Mr. Wilſon's new 


houſe, on the oppoſite ſide of Church-ſtreet, on 


digging a cellar a few years ago for Mr. Henry 
Baynes's new houſe, were found ſeveral large hewn 
ſtones, and one about ſix feet under the ſurface, ſup- 
poſed to be about three ton weight, of which ſeveral 
cellar ſteps were made; and about a ton weight till 
remains in its place, under which were found a great 
many Roman coins of Domitian, Veſpaſian, &c. It 
is thought to have been the corner ſtone of a temple or 
other public building. There were found in Mr. 
Wilſon's cellar, as alſo in the drain in Church-ſtreet, 
ſeveral ſtones, thought to have. been pieces of ſmall 
hand mill-ſtones, of about 13 inches diameter when 
whole, of a bluciſh-grey colour, and exceeding hard: 
they are abopt three inches thick at the outer edges, 
and not an inch in the middle“. 


Here was a BenediQtine priory, founded by Roger 


cal! of Poictiers 1094, valued at /. 80. giyen by 
Henry V. to Syonä. 


Cumberlande. A houſe of Dominican or Black 


friars, founded by fir Hugh. Harrington t. Henry 


III. Whet Mr. Camden takes for Roman wall 


called the Mery wall, is by Leland ſuppoſed, part of 


An hoſpital founded by 
king John while earl of Moriton and by Henry duke 
of Lancaſter t. Edward III. annexed to Seton priory, 


the priory, but Mr. Weſt contends for its being Roman. 


At Duarmore, near Lancaſter, a Roman pottery and a 


tile with turned-up ledges and bricks ſtamped with 


ALESEBVSIA. | 
The aſſizes for this county palatine are held in 


the caſtle which is entire and is the county gaol. 


The church ſtands near it on an eminence, Lan- 
caſter is a corporation and borough, and has a mar- 
ket and fair. The town is large and well-built 
though not regular : it has been much improved by 
widening and new building ſeveral ſtreets, particu- 
larly a void place called the Green Air s adjoining 
to the town is now covered with handſome houſes, 


© Archæol. V. 98—101.. 4 Tan. 229, 
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Monica 


Furneſs, 


f SY k1G 4A ESC. 


and a new bridge built by act of parliament over 
the river Lune or Lon. It has a conſiderable trade 
particularly to the Weſt-Indies, and a fine quay on 


the river Lune: the river navigable to the bridge 


for ſhips of 250 tons. The cuſtom-houſe is a hand- 
ſome building. 

Mr. Camden ſpeaks of Furneſs as almoſt ſeparated 
from Lancaſhire by the encroachment of the ſea. He 
might have affirmed that it is no where elſe con- 
nected with any part of the county. Ptolemy's Mo- 
RICAMBE is Cartmel bay, perhaps from the Britiſh 
Moreb, a haven and Cain white or beautiful, from 
the white rocks on this coaſt ®, A Roman road runs 
through Furneſs from Coniſhed to Dalton, near 
which laſt place is a ditch and rampart on the eaſt ſide 
of the church-yardi. Cartmel is the only town near 
Furneſs that retains a Britiſh name, and Bardſey the 
only village in it that tetains a Britiſh ſound . 

The low or plain part of Furneſs, which is ſo 
called to diſtinguiſh it from the woody or moun- 
tainous part, produces all ſorts of grain, but prin- 
cipally oats, whereof the bread eaten in this country 
is generally made; and there are found here veins 
of a very rich iron ore, which is not only melted 
and wrought here, but great quantities are exported 
to other parts to mix with poorer ores. 

In the mountainous parts of this country are found 
quarries of a fine durable blue late io cover build- 
ings with, which are made uſe of in many other parts 
of the kingdom; and here are ſeveral cotton-mills 
lately erected ; and if fuel for fire were more plen- 
tiful, the trade of this country would much increaſe ; 
but there being no coals nearer than Wigan or 
Whitehaven, and the coaſt duties high, firing is 
rather ſcarce, the country people uſing only turf or 
peat, and that begins to be more ſcarce than for- 
merly. | 

Biſhop Gibſon derives the name of Fourneſs from 
the numerous furnaces there antiently, whoſe rents 
and ſervices called Bloomſmithy rent are ſtill annually 


In the moſſes of Furneſs much fir is found, but 
more oak: the trunks in general lie with their heads 
to the caſt, the high winds having been from the 
weſt l. High Furneſs has ever had great quantities 
of ſheep which browſe upon the hollies left in great 
numbers for them; and produces charcoal for 
melting iron ore, and oak bark for tanners' uſe in 
great abundance. Low Furneſs was applied to the 
uſes of agriculture®. The foreſts abounded with 
deer and wild boars, and the legh or ſcofe or large 
ſtags, whoſe horns are frequently found underground 
here. 

The three ſands mentioned by Mr. Camden are very 
dangerous to travellers by the tides and the many 
quickſands. There is a guide on horſeback ap- 
pointed to Ken or Lancaſter ſand at £.10. per ann. 
to Leven at C. 6. per ann. out of the public revenue, 


but to Dudden, which are moſt dangerous, none; 


and it is no uncommon thing for perſons to paſs 
over in parties of 100 at a time like caravans, under 
the direction of the carriers, who go to or fro every 
day. The ſands are leſs dangerous than formerly, 


» Weſt's Hiſt, of Furneſs, p. v. | i Ib. p. ix © Ib, xi. 
1 Ib. xliv. a Ib. xlv. n Ib. XV. | 

* Pennant, a6, Weſt, xvii. P I, 125. « Lel, V. 85. Tan. 231. 

r Weſt, xiv. 261, Penn. 23. * Weſt, ib. 1 Penn. 24 1 
» Weſt, ib. Ib. xvi. P. 25. Y Inſcription in the tower, » Weſt, xviii. 
a Lel. V. 85. d Tan, 230. ; — Welt, 2. 4 Ib, 94» 

* Weſt, xix. Pennant, 27. 6. f Weſt, xxi. 


unroofed . 


king Elfwold's ſons ®*. 


being more uſed and better known, and traveller 
never going without the carriers or guides, 

Piumpton was famous 500 years ago for its ion z 
mines, and much is ſtill found at Whitrigse, 2nd 
other parts of Plain Furneſs, 

Mr. Camden in Caernarvonſhire had placed the 
Setantiorum 0 of Ptolemy on the river Secont nent 
Caernarvon, but allows that other copies remove n 
further off. Baxter puts it at the mouth of Mer 
Stukeley of Lune, Ward in Horſley and Whitaker 
of Ribble?. 

Cartmell was a priory of Auſtin canons, foundey 
1188, valued at £.91.4 The gate ſtill remain, 
The large and handſome church was purchaſed by 
the pariſhioners at the diſſolution; the choir adorned 
with curious carving. of the paſſion, by George 
Preſton of this place 1640, who repaired it in the 
antient ſtyle". The town is ſmall and has very irre- 
gular ſtreets lying in a vale ſurrounded by high hill, 
The market which the priory had at Flookberough ad. 
joining is now removed to Cartmel *. 

Holter mount, once the ſeat of the Preſtons, fince | 
the property of the Lowthers, and now of lard 
George Cavendiſh, is a large irregular houſe in 2 
pretty park well wooded*, . 

Near Mrayſbolme tower is a brackiſh medical ſpring 
much uſed for arthritic and cutaneous diſorders”, 

Ulverſton, the key and mart of Furneſs, has a good l 
market, and fits out 70 ſhips for the coaſting trade: 
The ſteeple was built by a private perſon from the 
ground to the height of the church roof, and wa 
hniſhed by the inhabitants?. | 
Dalton, antiently the principal town, now decayed, * 
though pleaſantly fituated, has an old caſtle or 
tower, lately a gaol for debtors *, 

« Furnis abbay up in the mountains *,” was begun 
at Tulket in Amounderneſs 1124, for the monks of 
Savigni in France, and three years after removed to 
this valley, then called Betangeſgill or the vale of 
Nightſhade. It was of the Ciſtertian order, en- 
dowed with above £.800. per ann. 

Some ruins and part of the foſſe which ſurrounded 
the monaſtery are ſtill to be ſeen at Tulket ©. The 
remains at Furneſs breathe that plain ſimplicity of the 
Ciſtertian abbies ; the chapter-huuſe was the only 
piece of elegant Gothic about it, and its roof has 
lately fallen in. Part of the painted glaſs from the 
eaſt window repreſenting the crucifixion, &c. is pte- 
ſerved at Winder mere church in Bowlneſs c. Well 
morland. The church (except the north fide of the 
nave), the chapter · houſe, refectory, &c. remain only 

Walney iſle at the extremity of Fourneſs has been 
lately improved by ſpreading ſea-ſand on the land, 
and now produces plentiful crops of wheat and 
other grain. The ſtrong caſtle of the pile of Foudre) 
ſtands on another iſland at its ſouthern extremity*. 


The murder aſcribed to Ethred in Wornvaldrem#* 
AD. 791, is doubted, becauſe he was himſelf one of 


Great part of Aldingham pariſh has been ive?! 
away by the tides*, | "Y 


Gleaſtin 
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Gleaſton caſtle in this. pariſh, now belonging to lord 
George Cavendiſh, has been very large, having four 
high towers beſides many other buildings with thick 
nud walls. It ſtands in a fertile vale among rich 
meadows ſheltered from the ſea by fruitful hillss. 
In the ruins of this caſtle was found a braſs celt 
h inches long and 5 at its broad end, finely poliſhed 
ind covered with a beautiful patinab. Another 
ſhaped like it but having à ring; and ſocket was 
found in Lancaſter 1737 *. 

Bardſay hall, the ſeat of a family of its name now 
eninct, and afterwards of lord Molyneux, is an an- 
zent building on rock with coſtly gardens, now 
belonging to Wilſon Braddyll,.eſq.*. 

Kirkby near Jrelethi was the ſear of the antient fa- 

nily of Kirkby. from the Conqueſt', but now belongs 

o lord John Cayendiſh. The manor-houſe, now 

moſtly down, was called Kirkby croſs houſe, from a 

croſs before the door, whoſe head is ſaid to have 

deen broken off by order of archbiſhop Sandys who 

was born at Hawkſhead '% Ireleth is the place 

whence the iron ore is now ſhipped, and its name 

may. be derived: from ire iron, and /ath a barn, in 

the country dialect. 

At Urſwick was found 1974, a Roman braſs veſſel 
n three feet. 5 

Broughton, the ſeat of a family of that name till 
forfeited t. Henry VII. by fir Thomas Broughton fot 
joining Lambert Simnel. He is ſaid to have fallen 
in the battle of Stoke 1487, but others ſay he eſ- 
caped to Witherflack in Weſtmorland, where he 
lived long undiſcovered among his tenants, and was 
buried there in the chapel ſince rebuilt at a conſi- 
derable diſtance from the old fire by dean Bor- 
wick 1664”, It belongs now to the Sawreys and 
has a conſiderable market for woollen yarn, and a 
neat ſquare built by the Sawreys. Near this place 
an handſome bridge was built at the expence of the 
hundred over the river Duddon, which divides the 
counties of Lancaſter and Cumberland. 

Coniſhed, a priory of black canons, founded by 
Gabriel Pennington t. Henry II. valued at C. 97. 
it was firſt an hoſpital founded by William de 
Lancaſter baron of Kendal, the ſeat of the Sandys, 
the Doddings, and Braddylls o. 

Swartmoor was ſo called from Martin Swartz, who 
ncamped here with his Germans, who came over 
"ith Simnel 1487, at the pile of Foudrey; and here 
beorge Fox and his followers firſt ſhewed themſelves 
in this county 1652. 

To the north is Coning ſton manor betwegn Coning- 
lon fells, very high mountains, wherein are mines 
if copper, lead, and ſlate %, and Coningſton or Thurſ- 
in Water, a lake five miles long and near one broad, 
Woſe char are ſaid to be the fineſt in England ; they 
ae hſhed later than on Windermere, and continue 
* in che ſpring r. It has the additional name of 
* to diſtinguiſh it from Monk Coningſton on the 
K * hide of the lake which belonged to Furneſs 
OE = the reign of Henry III. it came by marriage 
wy e cl ickes to Richard le Fleming of Caernarvon 

5 * has been ever ſince enjoyed by his heirs male, 
(caze] le Fleming of Rydal hall, Weſtmorland, 

ag the preſent poſſeſſor; which laſt manor came 


1 Ib, 23 5 


+ Pennant, 31. 
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2 Tan. 231. . | 
1 Weſt, xxxiv, 1 Fests Guide to the Lakes, 57. 
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to them by marriage of ſir Thomas le Fleming 
with Iſabel one of the daughters and coheirs of 
ſir John de Lancaſter of Rydal and Holgil caſtle in 
the ſame county, knt. The chapel was made pa- 
rochial among divers others in this county by arch - 
biſnop Sandys“. 3 
Hawkſhead, the 4th market town in Furneſs, is 
built in an odd faſhion, the birth-place of archbiſhop 
Sandys, who here founded a grammar-ſchool and 
made the church parochial; in which his father and 
mother have a tomb. The trade of this place and 
Coniſton is woollen yarn*, Inſcription over the 
ſchool-houſe : : 
Memoriæ reverendi D. D. Edwini Sandys, Ebor. 
olim archiepiſcopi ſchole hujus fundatoris 
Daniel Rawlinſon civis Londini Graiſdalea con 
Lanc' oriundus poſuit, A. D 1675. 


Mr. Rawlinſon was a conſiderable benefactor. 


Inſcription on the poor - houſe at Gallow 
near Hawkſhead : 


Rev. Thomas Sandys, curate of St. Martin in 
the Fields and lecturer at St. James's, London, 
A. D. 1717, left by will the intereſt of 800/. 
to endow this poor houſe, maintain and edu- 
cate. as many boys born in Hawkeſhead as the 
intereſt will admit of, and they are to be 
taught at the freeſchool.— 1749. 

Subſequent benefactions, George Satterth · 
waite late of Green End, deceaſed, 200. 

William Denniſſon, late of Rodger Ground, 
deceaſed, 4ool. 

N. B. Some of it loſt. 


From the antient family of Rawlinſon of Grai/dale 
deſcended fir Thomas Rawlinſon, lord mayor of 
London, 1706, who died 1708, leaving eight of 15 
children ſurviving. The eldeſt ſon Thomas was a 
man of learning and a patron of ſcholars and anti- 
quaries, a great colleor of books and MSS. which 
were fold after his death, 1725. 1733. The 4th ſon 
Richard was an eminent antiquary and great bene- 
factor to the Univerſity of Oxford, where he had 
been educated at St. John's college, and was created 
LL. D. by diploma 1719 F. R. and A.S. and editor 
of various county hiſtories, and other topographical 
pieces, and compiler of the Engliſh Topographer, 
1720.“ 8vO. which ſuggeſted the plan of the 
„ Britiſh Topography,” in 2 vols. 4to. He died 
1755, aged 65, and was buried in a vault under St. 
Giles' church at Oxford, and his heart in his college 


Ba: w 


chapel. His library of books was ſold 1756 in 50 


days, and his 20,000 pamphlets in 1757 in 10 days. 
Chriſtopher Rawlinſon, only ſon of Curwen Raw- 
linſon, of Cark hall, in Cartmell, collaterally related 
to all the foregoing, was born 1677, educated at 
Queen's college, Oxford, and eminently diſtinguiſhed 
for his application to the Saxon and Northern lite- 
rature. He publiſhed a beautiful edition of Alfred's 
tranſlation of Boetius de Conſolatione 1698, and left 
a large collection of MSS. among which are many 
relating to Weſtmorland and Cumberland. He died 
1732, aged 55, and was buried in a vault in the 
north tranſept of St. Alban's abbey church, where 
is a beautiful monument to his memory. 


i Ib. 11 Jo 


© Weſt, 188. | 
G. Weſt, 219—234 
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Winauder 
mee. 


Char 
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* Ther is a very great lake or mere, whereof part 
*« is under the edge of Furnes felles called Wyner- 
mere wath (q. water), wherein a ſtraunge fiſh 
e called a char, not ſene elſe there in the country as 
* they ey. | 
Winander mere is 15 miles long by one broad, go 
feet deep in the middle, in other places 132 feet, 
and its greateſt depth oppoſite to Eccleſrig crag 222 
feet?, the bottom ſmooth horizontal ſlate rocks. Be- 
fore ſtorms it has a current in the oppoſite direction to 
that point whence the wind comes. The holm or 
iſland in it reckoned to Weſtmorland contains aboye 
30 acres, and has a good houſe on it, where fir 
Chriſtopher Philipſon lived 1705 ſecreted from 
creditors. Mr. Engliſh began a houſe there which 
was finiſhed by Miſs Curwen, ſince married to John 
Chriſtian, eſq. ' | | 
The char which abounds in the cold Lapland 
lakes is found in Winander meer, Llyn Quellyn at 
the foot of Snowden, and Llynberris, and in certain 
lakes of Merionethſhire and Scotland. In the 2d 
and 3d of theſe the copper works have entirely de- 
ſtroyed the fiſh. The largeſt and moſt beautiful are 
taken in Winandermeer, diſtinguiſhed into the caſe, 
the gelt or baren, and the red char. Some flight 
yariety in theſe three. The former ſpawn about 


| Michaelmas, chiefly in the river Brathy, which has 


x Lel. vn os | I ee 
2 Yennant 3. 256—261, Tour 1709, p- 3 
b G. in Weſtmorland? 2 4 i 


&- AN TT Es 


7 Weſt's Guide to the Lakes, p. 59—76. 4 


a black ſtoney bottom, and are in the higheſt per. 
fection from May through the ſummer. The gelt 
char ſpawn from January to March, and keep iy 
the ſmooth ſandy parts of the lake, are taken from 
the end of September to the end of November 
and are eſteemed more delicate for the table, ef d 
cially potted. The ſpawning ſeaſon of the Weg. 
morland chars agrees nearly with that of the Wy 
ones, Which from their colour are called torgoch q 
red belly, the other two being paler. The Snowdon 
chars are ſmaller and paler*. The diviſion of the 
counties of Lancaſter and Weſtmorland is through 
the middle of this lake. 

At the head of the lake, and level with it, not fu 
from Ambleſide, is a Roman fort, ſingle ditcht, 396 
feet by 240 the ſhorteſt ſide next the water, in which 
have been found Roman antiquities, though its name 
cannot be aſcertained®. | 

All the iſles or holmes in Winander mere are in 
Weſtmorland, and all the fiſhing belongs to 
Apelthwaite in Winander mere pariſh in the faid 
county, and all the tithe fiſh to the rector thereof, 
who has a pleaſure boat on the lake and a pre. 
ſcription of ſo much a boat in lieu of the ſaid tithe, 
The abbot of Furneſs by gift of William de Lan- 
caſter baron of Kendal, had formerly two boaty 
on itꝰ. See more of it in Weſtmoreland. 


* Welt's Furneſs, xxxix, See Camden in Weſtmarland, 


Alta agnatica. Water Hair Graſs; in watery places, 
and banks of rivers. 

nontana. Mountain Hair Graſs; in ſandy dry 
heaths and paſtures. | 

Andromeda polifolia. Marſh Wild Roſemary ; on 
turfy bogs. 

Afarum Europeum. Aſarabacca; in woods. 

Athamanta meum. Spignel Mew, or Bawd money; 
in mountainous paſtures, 

Bartha viſceſa. Marſh Eyebright Cowwheat; in 
bogs about Latham, near Ormſkirk, 

Blaſa pyflla. Dwarf Blaſia; on the ſides of ditches 
and rivulets ; near Manche/ter. 

Braffica Monen/is, Small Jagged Yellow Rocket, of 
the Ile of Man; between Marſh Grange farm 
and the Iſle of Walney. 

Carex limoſa. Brown Carex; 

Chara — Brittle Chara; nn 

Cineraria paluſtris. Jagged Fleabane; in the ditches 
about Pillin Moſs, plentifully. 

Ciſtus hirſutus. Hairy Ciſtus; on the rocks about 

. Cartmell Wells, | 

Cochlearia Danica, Small Sea Scurvy Graſs ; in the 
Iſle of Walney. | 

Conferva gelatinoſa 3, A variety of Jelly Conferva; 

in fountains and pure rivers : near Mſuncheſter. 

Lchinophora ſpinoſa. Prickly Sampire, or Sea 

Parſley ; at Roosbeck in Low Furneſs. 

Lnophorum vaginatum. Hair's Tail Ruſh; upon 
the Moſſes. | | 

Fucus fbroſus. Fibrous Fucus; on the ſhore. 

— flicinus. Fern Fucus; on ſubmarine rocks and 
ſtones in the Iſle of Walney. . 

— pedunculatus, Pedunculated Fucus ; on ſub- 
marine rocks and ſtones : in the Ile of Portland. 

balanthus nivalis. Snowdrop z in meadows. 

baleoplis tetrahit B. Nettle Hemp, with a party 
coloured flower; in ſandy corn fields. 

—— viſcſa, Hairy Nettle Hemp; in ſandy 


corn fields, 


entiana Pneumonantbe. Marſh Gentian or Calathian 
Violet; in wet meadows. | 


bernium ſanguineum y. Bloody Craneſbill, with a 
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Rare Plants found in Lancaſhire, 


variegated Flower; in a ſandy ſoil near the ſes 
ſhore in the Iſle of Malney. 


Lathyrus paluſtris, Marſh Chicklog Vetch; in wet 
meadows. 

Lichen ampullaceus. Bladder Lichen; in moun- 
tainous paſtures called Emmot-paſture near Coln. 


articulatus. Jointed Lichen; on trees near 
Burnley. 


, =—— fahlunenſis. Cork Lichen; on rocks and 


large ſtones; near Longdale. 

—— glaucus, Glaucous Lichen; in mountainous 
paſtures called Emmot paſture near Coln. 

Lycopodium Selago. Fir Club-moſs; on moun- 
tainous heaths. 

Nartheſium Offifragum. Lancaſhire Aſphodel or 
Baſtard Engliſh Aſphodel; on boggy grounds. 

Ophrys cordata, Leaſt Tway-blade; upon Pendle 
hill among the heath. 

Potamogeton ſetaceum. Setaceous Pond-weed; on 
turfy bogs. 


Poly podium Dryopteriss Branched Polypody ; on 
ſtones and dry places. 

Potentilla verna. Spring Cinque-foil; in barren 
paſtures near Preſton. ' 

Prunus Ceraſus g. Wild Heart Cherry-tree or 
Merry-tree; about Bury and Mancheſter, 

padus. Bird Cherry; in woods and hedges. 

Pulmonaria maritima. Sea Bugloſs; on ſandy ſea 
ſhores: overagainſt Bigger in the iſle of Walney. 


Rubus chamemorus. Mountain Bramble or Cloud- 


; berry; upon mountainous turfy bogs. 
Sambucus nigra . Elder tree with jagged leaves; 
in a hedge near Mancheſter. 


Sedum anglicum. Engliſh Stone-crop; on rocks and 
ſtones. 


Serratula alpina. Mountain Saw-wort; on rocks 
near Burnley, 


Stellaria nemorum. Wood Stich-wort; in wet woods 
aud hedges. 


Tragopogon porrifolium. Purple Goat's-beard; on the 
banks of the river Calder near Whalley. 


Ulva flaveſcens, Yellowiſh Liver-wort : on ſea rocks 
and ſtones: in the iſle of Wainey, 
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WESTMORLAN P. 


T the extremity of Lancaſhire more to the 
north is another ſmall tract of the Brigantes, 
called by Latin writers Weftmorlandia, by us Weft- 
mreland, and by ſome later writers Weſtmaria * ; 
bounded on the weſt and north by Cumberland, on 
the eaſt by the counties of York and Durham. Ir 
has its name in our language from its lying intirely 
anong high mountains (our Apennines extending 
themſelves ſtill further here in breadth), and for the 
greater part waſte ; delart tracts capable of little 
inprorement from cultivation being called in the 
north of England Mores, and Weſt-more-land mean- 
ing nothing more with us than @ waſte country to the 
e. Let us therefore baniſh from the ſchool of 
renerable antiquity that idle dream about king Ma- 
tus, whom our fleepy hiſtorians fancied to have ſub- 
dued the Pits, and left his name to this county. 
| The ſouthern part of this county, which is contracted 
in a narrow ſpace between the river Lone and Winander 
mere is reckoned very fruitful in the vales, though 
it has its rough and ſlippery craggs, and is compre- 
hended under the general name of The Barony of 
Kendale, or Candale, q. d. the Valley on the Can, a 
met which runs over rocks through this valley, and 
zes name to it, on whoſe weſtern bank is the popu- 
bus town of Candale ® or Kirkeby Candale, q. d. the 
church in the valley on the Can, with two long ſtreets 
nterſefting each other, and eminent for its woollen 
manufacture, and the induſtry of its inhabitants, who 
carry on a great trade in woollen cloth all over Eng- 
land, and eſteem it their higheſt honour that they 
tare had barons and earls of their own. The firſt 
of theſe are deſcended from Ivo Taleboys, of whoſe 
poſterity William by leave of Henry Il. ſtyled him- 
ef William of Lancaſter, whoſe niece* and heireſs 
mzrried Gilbert Fitz Roger Fitz Reinfrid, by whoſe 
Lanphters® on the death of his ſon William, the 
Elite paſſed to Peter Brus ſecond lord of Skelton of 
Þat Chriſtian name, and William Lindeſay, from whom 
ligelram lord of Coucy in France derived his de- 
ſent by the mother's fide as we find in the hiſtory 
| Forneſs abbey. By a daughter © of this Peter 
Ms, filter and heir of Peter Brus the 3d, this ba- 
M came to the Roſes of Werke, and from them 
ls honour devolved by inheritance on the Parrs f, 
ſe caſtle overagainſt the town is now decaying 
Wage, I find three earls, John duke of Bedford, 
created by his brother king Henry V. s John“ 
« of Somerſet, and John de Fix of the illuſtri- 
blanily of Foix in France, whom Henry VI. ad- 
Kd to this dignity for his faithful ſervices in the 
wn wars i; whence it probably comes that ſome 
nis family of Foix in France are ſtill called Cun- 
1 no other claim that Kendal has to an- 
once, indeed, imagined that it was the 
Villiam Neuburgh, II. 32, ; 


Wphter, Mon. Any. I. 708. Dugd. 
Mgr, (Dugg: "of 90 E 
en. V. (Dugd. Bar. IL, 200.) 
lort, fat 

e courty 


Bar. I, 421. 


reaches beyond the preſent river. (G.) - 


her of Margaret counteſs of Richmond. Vincent on Brooke, 477+ q« Dug. 


Roman ſtation Coxe a&610s, but time has better in- 
formed me. Lower down in the river Can are two 
falls, down which the water ruſhes with great noiſe, 
one at the little town of Levens, the other more to 
the ſouth near Betham, which are certain prognoſ- 
tics of weather to the neighbourhood. For, when 
the northeramoſt makes a loud noiſe they expect 
fair weather, and when the ſouthernmoſt does the 
ſame rain and fogs. Theſe are in the ſouth and 
narrower part of this county, bounded on the weſt 
by the river Minſter and that ſpacious lake before- 
mentioned Winandermere; on the eaſt by the river 
Lone or Lune k. 


At the upper point of Winandermere lies the 


carcaſe! as it were of an antient city with great 
ruins of walls and of buildings without the walls 


ſtill remaining ſcattered about. It was of an oblong 
form defended by a foſſe and vallum, in length 132 
ells and in breadth Bo. The Britiſh bricks, the mor. 
tar mixed with fragments of bricks, the ſmall urns, 
glaſs veſſels, Roman coins frequently found, round 
ſtones like mill-ſtones, of which piled on one another 
Pillars were formerly made, and the paved roads 
leading to it plainly beſpeak it a Roman work, Its 
antient name indeed is loſt unleſs as it is ar preſent 
called Ambleſide any one ſhould ſuppoſe it the Au- 
BOGLANA of the Notitia. | | 

On the eaſt the river Lone ſerves as a boundary, 
and gives its name to the adjacent tract of Lonſdale, 
q. d. the valley on the Lone, whoſe chief town is 
Kirkby Lonſdale, to which the neighbouring inha- 
bitants reſort to church and market. Above the 
ſource of the river Lone or Lune the country extends 
further, and the hills run out in many windings and 
turnings, under which are valleys of a great depth 
in many places hollowed like caverns. The noble 
river Eden, called by Ptolemy Itvna, riſing in the 
county of York, firſt with a flow ſtream, but by the 
influx of rivers gradually increaſed, ſeeks it way 
among theſe hills to the north-weſt by Pendragon 
caſtle, to which time has left nothing but a name 
and heap of ſtones; thence by Wharton hall, the ſeat 
of the barons Wharton, of whom the firſt was Tho. 
mas, advanced to that title by Henry VIII. and ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon of the ſame name, and he by the 
preſent lord Philip, a moſt worthy nobleman. It 
afterwards runs by St. Stephens, commonly RA 
Stephen, a noted market town: and two villages of 
the name of Muſgrave which give name to the war. 
like family of Muſgrave, of whom t. Edward III. 
Thomas Muſgrave had ſummons to parliament n 
among the barons; Heartly caſtle in this neighbour- 
hood was their reſidence, Here the Eden ſeems to 
ſtop again to unite with other rivulets, on one of 
which ſcarce two miles from the Eden ſtood VER: 


b or Kendale, Holland. 


. 4 Helewiſe married Peter. „Ib. 449.) 


f Of whom Sir William Parr was made lord Parr by king Henry VIII. H. 


i Dugd, Bar, II. 228. 


Ot this ſee before in Lancaſhire, p. 144+» = 24 Ed. III. 
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The Forces, 
(Bors. Brit, 
Gale MS.) 
L evens. 
Butbam. 


Amblfade. 
AMBOGLANG 


Lone r. 


Lonſdale 


Kirkby Lonſ- 


Eder r. 
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Pendragon c. 


Wharton hall. 


Kirkby 
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VII TEAA2, 


Burgh. 
Burgh under 


Stauc mort. 


B R 1 


TER AE, an antient town mentioned by Antoninus and 
the Notitia, which laſt adds that in the decline of the 
Roman empire here was a Roman præfect ſtatizned 
with a Numerus Directorum. The town at preſent 
reduced to a mean village, fortified with a ſmall ram- 
part, has changed its name ,to Burgh, by our people 
called Burgh under Staneniere. Under the later em- 
perors, to remark once for all, ſmall caſtles proper 
for war and well ſupplied, began to be called Burghs #* 
by a new name, which, after the removal of the em- 
pire into the eaſt, the Germans and other nations 
ſeem to have borrowed from the Greek Ilupyog +, 
whence the Burgundiones hed their name from inha- 


biting Burg, the common term at that time for 


ABALlAana. 


Apelby, 


dwellings thick ſcattered on borders. I find no fur- 
ther mention of this place except that in the be- 
ginning of the Norman government the Engliſh " 
here formed a conſpiracy againſt William the 
Norman. I would venture to affirm this Burgh to be 
VERTERAE for this ſingle reaſon, that the diſtance 
between it and Lavatre one way, and Brovonacum 
the other, reduced to Italian miles, exactly corre- 
ſponds with the numbers in Antoninus, and the 
Roman military way with a vilible ridge runs this 
way to BrRovoNacvM through ABALLABA, men- 
tioned in the Notitia, which til} retains its name 
with ſo little variation as to diſcover itſelf moſt clearly, 
and remove every doubt. For we call it by ſhortneſs 
from Aballaba Apelby. This place is conſidered only 
for antiquity and ſituation, as in the Roman times it 
was a ſtation of Aurelian Moors, ſituate in a ver 
leaſant country, and almoſt ſurrounded by the river 
Eden, but ſo thin of inhabitants, and meanly built, 
that were it not that for its antiquity it deſerved to be 
accounted the principal town in the county, and to 
have the aſſizes held in its caſtle, which is the 
county gaol, it would be little better than a village. 
For all its beauty conſifls in one broad ſtreet running 
up a gentle hill from ſouth to north. On the top of 
the hill is the caſtle, almoſt entirely ſurrounded by 
the river. At the bottom the church, and a ſchool 
founded by Robert Langton and Milo Spencer, Doctors 


of Law, the head maſter whereof is the very learned 


Reginald Bainbrigge, who Kindly copied for me ſe- 
veral antient inſcriptions in theſe parts, and removed 
ſeveral into his garden here. William of Newburgh 2, 
not without reaſon, calls this place and Burgh royal 
fortreſſes, when he relates the ſurprize of them by 


William king of Scots, a little before he was taken 


July caſtle. 
Kirkby Thore. 


Wirallep Co 
GALLATUM» 


priſoner at. Alnwick, King John generouſly gave 
them to John de Vipont for his ſervices in re. tak ing 
them. | | 

The river hence purfues its courſe by Buley, a 
caſtle of the biſhop of Carliſle, and Kirkby Thore, be- 
low which are to be ſeen confiderable ruins of an an- 
tient town, and Roman coins are frequently dug up, 
and not long ago this inſcription : 


DEO BELATVCAD- 
RO LIB VOTV 
M FECIT 

IOLVS. 


Age has almoſt obliterated its name, it being now 
called Whellep caſtle, If the prince of antiquity ? 
would allow me I ſhould ſay it was the GALLAGVM 


* Veg» IV. c. 10. 


» The Northern Engliſh, Holland. 
y Antiquitatis Prætor. 


7 


G A 


ſecunde Auguſte caſtra metati ſunt, or to ſome ſuch 


| there, which by length of time is loſt. On ie 


: 5 | Or thruit out by the root of a tree there prowing. H. 
I bin ſignifies in the north of England he ſame as Burr in the ſouth, Furze, G. Av whe, oY 


N43; 


of Ptolemy, and GALLATVM of Antoninyg, apres 
able to the diſtance of miles, and not contradiQeg 
the name. The Britiſh term gall at the beginn 
of a word was changed by the Saxons into 2 
GALENA into Wallingford, and Gall- Sever, Sede 
Wall, &c. It was certainly conſiderable When the 
pitched road called Maidenway ran ſtrait from hence 
to Caer Vorran by the Picts* wall, where mood 
mountains rear their heads for near 20 miles, O 
this way I ſhould conclude the ſtations and manſon 
recited by Antoninus in his IX th Britiſh ter ly 
if nobody had pointed out the places. Nor ig 
to be wondered at when they have been for ſo mary 
ages the food of time. 
Near this place, at Crawdun dale-warth, ate to be 
ſeen ditches, ramparts, and hills thrown up, 200 
among them this Roman inſcription copied for meh 
the aforemeotioned Reginald Bainbrig, ſchoolmaſte 
of Appleby, and cut on a rough rock, the beginning 
effaced by time 4: 


- - - « VARRONIVS 
- - - ECTVS LEG. XXV. V. 
- - AEL. LVCANVS 

„P. LEG. II. G. C. 


which I read - - Varronius præfectus legionis viewing 
Valentis Victricis - Elius Lucanus præfecbui legions 


eſſect. For the Legion Vicefima Valens Vil, 
which was ſtationed at DEVA, or Weſt Cheſter, and 
the Legio ſecunda Auguſta ſtationed at ISC A, 
Caerleon in Wales, being called to ſervice here 
againlt the enemy, ſeem to have been quartered and 
to have had their caſtra ſtativa here for fome time, 
in memory of which their officers cut this inſcription 
on the rock, I cannot eafily fix the date: but for 
this purpoſe theſe larger letters ſeem to have been 
cut on a neighbouring rock CN, OCT. COT. C88. 
though we find no ſuch names together among the 
conſuls in the Faſti Conſulares. I have obſerved, 
however, from the time of Severus to Gordian, and 
afterwards, the letter A in all the inſcriptions of that 
age wants the tranſverſe ſtroke, and is formed 
ns A; 

Hence the Eden proceeds not far from Howgil, 
caſtle of the Sandfords, but the military way runs 
ſtrait on W. by Whinfield r, a large ſhady park to BRO- 
VONIACVM, 20 Italian and 17 Engliſh miles 
from VERTERAE, as placed by Antoninus, who 
calls it likewiſe Brocavum, as does the Notitia Brv 
coniacum, adding that the Numerus Defer/11um Ws 
ſtationed here. Though time has deftroyed it 
buildings and glory, the name remains almoſt ut: 
altered, For we {till call it Brougham. Here the 
river Eymot riſing out of a large lake, and for font 
time dividing this county from Cumberland, receive 
the river Loder, near whoſe ſource at Shape, antientl 
Heye, a ſmall monaſtery, built by Thomas ſon dl 
Golpatric, ſon of Orme, is a fountain, which, like 
the Euripus, ebbs and flows ſeveral times a day, apd 
ſeveral huge ſtones of a pyramidal form, ſome © 
them nine feet high, and four thick, ſtanding 
row for near a mile at an equal diſtance, which lee 
to bave been erected in memory of ſome rrapſactol 


+ Oroſius. 


II. 32. munitiones regales. 


Lodt 


Loder is alſo a place of the ſame name, which, like 
Qrickland in its neighbourhood, gave name to fa- 
mies of antient renown. Higher up at the conflu- 
ance of the Loder and Eymot in the year 1602 was 
bund a ſtone with this inſcription in honor of Con- 


he fantine the Great: 
* IMP. ford, and [donea, married to Roger de Leybourne. 

N C. VAL. A long while after this king Richard II. ® created firſt 

05 CON STA. earl of Weſtmoreland Radulphus de Novavilla, or Earls 6f 

Ong NTINO Neville, lord of Raby, a man of high and antient Meng. 
ly PIENT, Saxon nobility, deſcended from Uchtred,; earl of 

bi AVG. Northumberland. His deſcendants by his firſt wife 


The Eymot, after ſerving ſome time as a boundary 
between this county and Cumberland near J/anparles, 
\ rock well known in the neighbourhood, formed by 
Nature difficult of acceſs, with many caverns and 
Jtours as à retreat to the diſtreſſed in troubleſome 
times, throws its own and other ſtreams into the Eden 
iter a courſe of a few miles, when it has received 
the riyer Blencarne, a boundary towards Cumberland, 
an which I am told are confuſed ruins of a caſtle 
ealled the Hanging walls of Marcantoniby, or, as they 

, Mark Antony. | 
The firſt lord of Weſtmoreland that I have met 


and 


ſter 
ung 


WEST M OR L AN 9. 


for his arms G. ſix anuulets Or. King John gave 
him * the bailliwik and revenues of Weſtmoreland 
* for ſour knights fees,” whence the Fords his 
ſucceſſors to this day hold the office. of Sheriff of 
Weſtmoreland*, For the laſt Robert de Vipont ® left 
only two daughters Sybill “, wife of Roger lord CH 


M. * daughter of the earl of Stafford, enjoyed this 
title till Charles forming a conſpiracy as vain as 
wicked againſt Queen Elizabeth, and being obliged 
to fly his country a, diſgraced that noble family, 
ſtained his own glories*, and ended his life in wretched 
exile in the Netherlands. By his ſecond wife Ca- 


tharine ', daughter of John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 


caſter, he had ſuch a numerous iſſue, that her de- 
ſcendants were at one and the ſame time earl of 


Saliſbury, earl of Warwick, earl of Kent, marquis 


Montacute, baron Latimer, and baron Aberga- 
gavenny.*., 


In this county are 26 populous pariſhes. 


Jabel. HI. 


ſon John died 1423 in his father's life time, and was buried in Grey Friars, London, and his ſon Ralph 


rs H. VII. and he by his grandſon, who died 16 E. VI. His 
orthumberland's deſigns in favour of the Queen of Scots, and 


fing with was Robert de Veteriponte, or de Vipont, who bore 

* * Fines term. Mich. E. VI. H. VIII, 
ſuch o whodied 1261, Dugd. Bar, I. 349, 337: 

Arix, 11 R. II. He died 1425, 14 H. VI. buried at Stai + Ib. 297. 

| ? Margaret. Ib. 298. His 

a dete and died 4 Richard III. 1484, ſucceeded by his nephew Ralph 

A, Or ſon Henry ſucceeded, and died 1564, 6 E. I. His ſon Charles joined in 

here died 1884. (Camden vit. Eliz.) and with him this title ended, Ib. 299—301. 
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ESTMORLAND is about qo miles long by 
as many broad, and 140 miles in circam- 
ference, contains 510,000 acres, four wards, ſeven 
market and two borough towns, 32 large pariſhes, 
and about 6500 houſes, The air is ſharp and 
healthy. The ſoil in the hills is barren and moory 
yet affording paſture for ſtore of ſheep ; the vallies 
are fertile in corn and near the rivers in graſs . 
Mr. Camden's deſcription of the county anſwers only 
to that part from Lancaſter through the barony of Ken- 
dal to Workington in Cumberland, which is a moun- 
tainous tract. Whereas the barony of Weſtmor- 
land, commonly called from its low ſituation the bat- 
tom of Weſtmorland, is a large open champion 
country, not leſs than 20 miles long and about 14 
broad, affording great plenty of arable land and 
corn. Nor do mores in the north parts ſignify wild 
barren mountains, but generally common of paſture, in 
oppoſition to fell or mountains; ſo that in Kendal 
barony where they haye moſt wountains, there are 
few or no mores, their commons being erally 
called fel/s, and in the bottom of Weſtmerland there 
are few mountains (except that ridge which binds 
the county like a rampire or bulwark), but many 
mores which have ridges that till appear and ſhew to 
have been formerly plowed, having probably been 
deſerted for ſituations more fayourable to agricul- 
ture b. | 
Archbiſhop Uſher does not ſo much controvert 
the hiſtory of king Marius whatever becomes of the 
derivation of the name of Weſtmorland from him e. 
Dr. Burn! correcting Mr. Camden's etymology de- 
nies that the name of this county is derivable from 
moors, it being univerſally written in old records 
Meſtmerland. He does not ſeem to have been aware 
that it might imply the land or county of the Weſ⸗ 


tern mere or boundary between England and Scot- 


land. 

Though mountains, or as they are called in the 
language of the country, fells, compoſe a large part 
of it, they are not altogether unprofitable. They 
feed large flocks of ſheep, produce plenty of grouſe 
or moor game, abound with riyulets which water 
the vallies bencath and yield a great fund of mi- 
nerals, lead, and coal, copper, and oker, and Silver- 
band fell filver; and in the weſtern fells is found 
fine blue late which ſupplies ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom, not to mention the ſpars and imitations of 
diamonds, coralloids, foſſils, and marbles. 

The rivers of this county are but ſmall, and only 
three that can properly be called rivers carry their 
name to the ſea: The firſt river is Eden which 
ſprings in Mallerſtang, and having in its courſe re- 
ceived, beſides many leſſer ſtreams, the conjoined 
rivers of Lowther and Eamont, enters Cumberland, 


bs Burn's Hiſt, of Weſtmorland, I, 2, 3. | * Ib. P · 7. 
* Burn, ;—6. Robinfon's Nat. Hiſt. of Cumb. and Weſtmor. 
1 Lel. VII. 62. d Stukeley It. Cur, II. 39. Of the 
i Burn Ib. 6, 7. Ib. 7. | 


\ 


and ſtrong, generally built caſtlewiſe for {ſecurity 


and running the whole length of that county empig 
itſelf into the ſea at Roweliff. The ſecond i; la 
or Lon, which has its ſource in Ravenſtondale, 2 
runs down the vale called from it Lonſdale, vic 
it enters the county of Loncaſter as it was anten 
called, and a little below the town of Lancaſter jy, 
into the ſea. The zd is Kent which riſes in Ku! 
mere and waſhes the vale which from thence g 
ceives the name of Kendale, and empties itſelf im 
the ſea below Levens . | | 

* Rent river is of a good depth not well © K 
*: occupyed with botes for rowllyng ſtones and ate 
* moles. It riſith of very many heddes be like 
hood ſpringing within the, ſame ſhire, A 2 nj 
* about Kendale they come to one good botom at 
* Kentdale town that ſtandeth on the welt fidegti, 
Seven or 8 miles from Kendale is a mere © 


* monly called Kenmore s.“ In it is 2 fl 
leap“. | | = n | | 
In the hollows among the mountains are fond 


divers large lakes, having ſmall rivulets run 
through them, which preſerve the water clext, th 
lakes having commonly a pebbly or rocky bottan, 

Of theſe lakes Windermere, Ullefewater, Bm 
water, Ridal water, Elter water, Greſmere wan; 
and other leſſer lakes called tarns, as Sunbiggin un 
Ravenſtondale tarn, Mhinfell tarn, &c. will be no 
ticed in their places. All theſe bodies of watt 
abound with divers ſpecies of fiſh, as trout, ecl, bak, 
perch, tench, roach, pike, char, and divers others 
The ſouth coaſt is pretty well furniſhed with { 
fiſh, of which upwards of thirty different ſorts bait 
been brought to Kendal market, till by the ins 
provement of the town and port of Lancaſter the 
market for fiſh is conſiderably drawn that way“. 

This county long after the Conqueſt appears to 
have been covered with wood : but it was probably 
deſtroyed on purpoſe to prevent its affording ſheltef 
to the Scotch invaders. Large trunks of oak, ft 
birch, and other trees, which ſhew the mark of it 
ax, lie near to their reſpective roots in the moll 
which have been formed over them by the ſtoppage 
of the water k. | 

The helm wind is a phenomenon peculiar to til 
county and the confines of Yorkſhire and Lancaſh 
about Ingleborough, Pendle, and Penigent. # 
rolling cloud hovers over the mountain tops 
three or four days together when the reſt of te 
ſky is clear, and continues notwithſtanding the mol 
violent hurricane and profound calm alternately WF 
ceeding each other l. NEW 

The gentlemen's houſes in this county are |} 


themſelves and their tenants with their goods agal 
the inroads of the Scots. 


© Antiq. eccl. Br. 302. 4 Ib. p· 4. 
. f Burn Ib. 6. 11 
ſalmon in this county and Cumberland ſee Burn, I. 297+ ? 


L Ib. 7, 8. 


The great Roman. road paſſed through this county 
dom Stanemore to Brougham caſtle, and till the 
turnpike road was made it was very conſpicuous al- 
moſt the whole length of its courſe, fix yards broad, 
ſormed of three courſes of large ſquare ſtones, (the 
lowermoſt largeſt) or of gravel and flint as mate- 
rials varied. Maiden way, ſo called perhaps from 
Maiden cafile a ſmall fort at the firſt entrance over 
gunemore, branched out from the other at Kirkby 
Thore, ſtretching northwards over the low end 
of Croſs fell to where it joined with the Pitts wall 
in Northumberland, Beſides theſe two Roman roads 
there are in this county eight good turnpike ones x. 

The country though barren is populous, and the 
inhabitants civilized ; which advantage Dr. Burn 
\{crides to the inſtitution of ſmall ſchools in almoſt 
erery village. Here are large remains of the an- 
nent feudal policy, retained longer in theſe parts 
by reaſon of the particular military tenure againſt 
the Scots. Theſe lands were firſt granted out in 
urge diſtricts by William the Conqueror and his 
ſucceſſors to certain great Norman barons. Theſe 
parcelled them out to inferior lords, and they again 
ranted them to individuals. And they ſeem to 
have extended this regulation as far as it would go. 
The ſoldier's eſtate from the number of antient tene- 
ments in the ſeyeral manors appears to have been 
wall, as what perhaps would now let for about 10 
or 12], per annum. And beſides the general mili- 
foul tary ſervice in the king's wars at home and abroad, 
_ dnants in the borders ,were liable to be called 


u cn in the particular ſeryice againſt the Scots, at the 
wh command of the lords wardens of the marches. 
n en the very diverſions of the children till have a 


reference to this border enmity, The boys to this 
day have a play called Scotch and Engliſh, an exact 
picture in miniature of the raid or inroad, and a 
very active and violent recreation . | 


? water, 
gin un, 
| be 06+ 


17 The common people eat oaten bread as in Scot- 
eel, bal 4 . 
+ ochers nd, and oats are imported weekly out of Cumber- 


ad and the adjoining counties of York, Lancaſter, 
d Durham, They breed great numbers of cattle, 


with {es 
orts have 


he export largely butter and hams v. 
ate e Tb county is divided into the barony of Kendal and 


te barony of Weſtmorland, in later times called the 


— ue of Appleby. The former belongs to the 

probably loceſe of Cheſter, the latter to that of Carliſle. In 

ing (heli barony we find two wards, being the diſtricts of 

F oak, lite number of high-conſtables, who prefided over 

ark of w wrd to be ſuſtained at certain fords and other 

the moles for repelling plundering parties out of Scot- 

« ſioppag T'wo of theſe wards are in Kendal barony, 
dale and Lonſdale wards; and two in the bottom 

\liar to ie Eaſt and Weſt wards. There was antiently a 

Lancaſhi Mile ward between the two laſt, but ſince watch- 

igent. AT 3d warding ceaſed it has fallen into the 

n tops {0 ar two e. | 

reſt of Wk a miſtake that in antient times theſe parts 

ng the na ao ſubſidy, being ſufficiently charged in the 

rnacely (00 ſervice againſt the Scots; for we find all 
$ collectors of the ſubſidies here granted both 

ty are arg Gergy and laity from the reign of Edward III. 

r ſecurit] OFards, and taking all the taxes together we 

goods agal d this county pays more to government in 
Tun to the wealth of the inhabitants than 
cdunty in the kingdom. | TT” 

4 Ib. p. . 

. , 8, 9 " Ib. 9, 10. 
207% 15 \,, 4 Burn, 11, 12, 13. 
1 26. 8 » Lel. VII. 62, 


W ES T M O R L AN D. 


In the Domeſday ſurvey an account is taken of 
many places within the barony of Kendal, together 
with the adjoining places in Lancaſter and Yorkſhire, 
whereas of Weſtmorland properly ſo called no ſur- 
vey was made, it being all waſted and deſtroyed and 
worth nothing. This barony extended a good way 
into that part which is now called the bottom of 
Weſtmorland, particularly into almoſt all the weſt 
part comprehending the greateſt part of the pariſhes 
of Barton, Lowther, and Morland. But now the 
boundary of Kendal barony as diſtinguiſhed from 
the bottom of Weſtmorland is the ſame nearly as 
the boundary of the ſeveral pariſhes of Greſmere 
and Kendal on one fide and Barton, Shap, and Or- 
ton on the other. It is in the dioceſe of Cheſtery 
and has two rural deanries of Kendal and Kirkby 
Lonſdale, both of which extend into the adjoining 
parts of Lancaſter. The bottom of Weſtmorland is 
in the dioceſe of Carliſle, and is all one rural deanry 
called the deanry of Weſtmorland 4, 

The general military tenure of this county was 
by homage, fealty, and cornage; which laſt ſeems 
peculiar to the border ſervice, and drew after it 
wardfhip, marriage, and relief, and the ſervice of 
this tenure was knight ſervice. Cornage was early 
converted into a pecuniary payment, and White rent 
was the lord's rent paid in ſilver. Scutage was an- 
other ſervice or compenſation in money inſtead of 
perſonal ſervice againſt the Scots. A knight's fee 
in theſe northern counties according to the regiſter 
of Wetheral priory was eſtimated not according to 
the quality but quantity of the land. According to 
that regiſter 10 acres made one ferndell, four fern- 
dells a virgate (which is half a carucate), four vir- 
gates one hide, and four hides a knight's fee: ſo 
that the Knight's fee in this caſe would amount to 
640 acres. The value of theſe appears to have been 
aſcertained at the time of Magna Charta, which 
fixes the relief to be paid for a knight's fee at 5/. 
and as the relief in all the caſes there ſpecified was 
after the rate of a quarter of the yearly value of 
the fee, it follows that knight's fee was then eſti- 
mated at 20l. per ann. 

The laſt tenure to be explained in this county, 
and which has puzzled former antiquaries, is dren- 
gage, Which Dr. Burn proves to be the moſt ſervile 
of all tenures, in oppoſition to the free tenants, who 
were ſo called becauſe they 'were not villains or 
bondmen *. For other cuſtomary tenures in this 
county I muſt refer to Dr. Burn. 

„In Weſtmorland is but one good market town 
e called Nendale, otherwiſe, as I wene, Kirkby Kendale. 
& It hath the name of the river called Kent, unde g 
« Rendale, ſed emporium laneis pannis celeberrimum. 
In the town is but one church: the circuit of the 
“e pariſh by the country adjacent hath many chapels 
and divers in the town ſtſelf. About half a mile 
© of on the eaſt ſide of the town is on a hill a park 
é longing to young M* Par, the chiefeſt of that 
© name, and there is a place as it were a caſtle .“ 

Kendal is a large town ſituated in a beautiful valley 
prettily cultivated and watered by the river Kent. 
The principal ſtreet is above a mile long, riſing north 
and ſouth; the houſes old and irregular, moſtly of 
ſtone plaiſtered, yet the whole has an appearance of 


neatneſs and induſtry : the number of inhabitants 


® Tb. 17. 


> Ib. 125 13, 
t Ib. 14— 20. 


* 4b. 21. 
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about 75000, chiefly engaged in manufacturing of 
linſeys, worſted ſtockings woven and knit, and a 
coarſe woollen cloth called cottons, ſent to Glaſgow 
and thence to Virginia for the uſe of the negroes. 
Theſe manufactures employ great quantities of wool 
from Ducham and Scotland*, As early as Richard 
II. and Henry IV. we find ſpecial laws enacted on 
purpoſe for the regulating of Kendale-clothes!?, Ken- 
dal has a large weekly market. Elizabeth a. r. 18 

ected it into a corporation by the name of aldermen 
and burgeſſes. Charles I. incorporated it with a 


It has been a large ſtation, fix chains from north ty 
ſouth and eight from eaſt to welt, and contains nen 


N 1 N 


five acres, the angles rounded . Urns have bert 
found in a bank laid open by the river, alfy gg 
and ſeals, a lamp, and the inſcriprion below! 
allo an hypocauſt, miſcalled by Mr. Machel * 
oven k. 

The town ſeems to have ſtood between the ty 
and river, where they (till plough up foundations o 
freeſtone and cement. Two or three tumyli It 
near the ſtation, and the round artificial mount cally 


mayor, 12 aldermen, and 20 burgeſſes*. This Cle hill, on the welt of Kendal is ig Gol At 
charter was ſurrendered to Charles II. who regranted Dr. Gale! has no ground for placing Brovone he a 
it with a few alterations. Here was an hoſpital here becauſe one copy of the Itinerary (pells j the [ 
founded for lepers by Henry II. valued at £.6. per Breconaco". Here was a numerus vigilum in i Wl born 
annum *, and till called the Spittle, and here is a Notitia. mains 
freeſchool. The church is large, divided into five In Mr. Guy's yard Dr. Stukeley ſaw a large an In 
ailes, and has an altar-tomb with arms in a garter with feſtoons and grapes on three fide", ang the deme! 
for fir William Parr, grandfather to the marquis of top of an altar in the ſtable: at the end of oed 
Northampton and queen Catharine, who was born houle a hcadleſs ſtatue, on whoſe head was former mem, 
here. The pariſh comprehends 24 townſhips or a crown, now loſt® ; a portable altar ſeven inci WM great 
conſtablewicks, and was antiently larger. North of and an half high, defaced by being uſed as a ye. Wot th 
the church is Abbot hall, formerly belonging to the ſtone; a Fauſtina large braſs, an intaglio of Me nie 
abbot of St. Mary's abbey, York, patron of the cury in a gold ring, another triple headed, aud: 
living. Here were allo four chapels*. A chapel third. He was told of a large braſs urn found ys Worth 
of caſe was erected 1754, by the legacy of the moſt bones in it. Mt. Horſley has engraved a ſtone vaſe 2 like 
benevolent Dr. Stratford, commiſſary of the arch- moſt probably a font (Ne XI.) The latter an. At 
deaconry of Richmond, with the reſidue of whoſe quary gives this inſcription built up in the end of; cory 
property 58 ſmall livings were augmented in this barn here: | | the fo 
and the adjoining counties, and other charities per- P. AEL. P. F. SERG. BAS? tient | 
formed — The ruins of the caſtle are on the top of QD' LEG xx. w. vi. X*AN been 3 
a high hill weſt of the town ©, and oppoſite to it is . PRIWTVS LIBB: zr. HERO other 
a large exploratory” mount called  Caftebor Bill i; M- LEG. VI. VIC. FC. c. 1e lame 
whether Roman or not is uncertain: it is flat at SEPVLC- ALIVM* MORT deer a 
top ſurrounded by a ditch eroſſed by another. ERTT- IN FER · F-. D+ D-· N+ Ne ſpring 
Round the baſe a deep foſs and high dike ſtrength- INS AI- I- S. vi- yoo, 
ened by two baſtions on the eaſt ſide. Dr. Stuke- : In 
ley calls it Saxon. Immediately below it is a ſpot which he thus reads, werf. 
called Battle place. Publius Aelius Publii filius Sergia [ tribu] Baflu Which 
Charles Stuar t 3d ſon of James duke of York quæſtor deſignatus legionis viceſime valentis vie d 16 
afterwards king James II. was created duke of Ken- tricis vixit annos . . . et Publius Privatus liven» * 
dal 1664. Prince George of Denmark was created & Hero . . . miles legionis ſextæ victricis faciun the wh 
duke of Cumberland and earl of Kendal; and Me- qum curarunt. Siquis [in hoc] ſepulcrum aliun “bn ® 
luſina Erengart Schulenburg, who had before been mort[uum intul]erit inferet fiſco dominorum nol The 
created ducheſs of Munſter in Ireland, was further tm , ., ..... 44 os 
honoured with the title of ducheſs of Kendal, RO | 4 
counteſs of Glaſſenbury, and counteſs of Faverſham ?. Mr. Ward ? reads the end of the iſt and bezug bor fe 
Kendal gave birth to Dr. Barnaby Potter biſhop ef the 24 line, Baſſus prefe2us equitum df 
of Cheſter, Dr. Chriſtopher Potter, provoſt of and the laſt word in I. 3. heredes. Perhaps the M triogia 
Queen's college, Oxford, and Dr. Thomas Shaw line expreſſed the fine". Gale! read it Seht * CN! 
the traveller and principal of Edmund hall. decurioni legionis*— —&  privatus libertu & ben Weſ 
In Helfngton chapelry is Siſergh hall, the ſeat of miles emeritus, &e. / quis ſepulcro, and in the WW: fir, 
the Stricklands from the time of king John, a ve- line only two or three ſtrokes as for the ſum. ; John B. 
nerable old building embattled, with a tower and Before the entrance of the fort is a tumulus Ss (Fit 
guard-room. In it is a room called the Queen's Above the ſtation nearer Kendal a lictle bel bidop 
with the royal arms, probably a retirement of Ca- the bridge is a place very ſuitable for the pu? b, u 
therine Parr 8. and till called the atchfield v. " Bith 
Concancics is to be placed in Natland cha- About a mile and an half from this fort my "the e 
pelry, below Kendal, at Watercrook, ſo called from caſtrum exploratorum, now called Caſt . " Vater 
a remarkable bend in the river; on the eaſt ſide of fect by 120, having two ditches on the ſouth © de tive 
which is a ſquare fort, whoſe ramparts are very and three on the north ; the other ſides ſtech. dunty, 
diſcernible, though the ditch has been levelled, the bottom of the hill a large ſpring *. wude 
1 b Io pa 
x 1 6. 
; mn I. 2 8 II. 42. as 1 3 R. II. e. 10. 9 H. To _ : © Pennant ubi ſup- ws, 
4 Horſl, 484. Burn, 81. © IL. 40. © Penn, 261, 6. Bytha 
r Burn, 103. Well, 195- bd Stukeley, 14. Burn, 105. | i Stuk. II. 39. 40 1 
& Burn, I. to; | t. % m Horil. 48;. Penn. 267. „ Horll. Mete, . | 
* It, xii. Mr, Gale calls this a fine figure of a Cupid or Genius, MS, n. It is ſtill here. Weſt's Guide to the Lakes, f. wy 


it Kenn. 


* MS, n. h Horfl. 300. 
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In Strickland Roger, another chapelry of Kendal 
remains At Godmond hall the tower in its original 
ate, The walls are upwards of two yards thick 
and ſtrongly cemented; the windows ſmall and 
crofſed with ſtrong iron bars: the loweſt floor is 
hed over ; and the next above it laid with maſly 


42" or planks groined into each other to prevent 
f ſaults from above: for the predatory parties did not 
* ocecd by way of ſap, but by a compendious me- 


thod ſtrove to unroof the building, and let themſel ves 
Jown by ropes and ladders“. 


A Ar Kentmere was ſettled from the reign of John 
A he antient family of Gilpin, from whom deſcended 
2 


the pious Bernard, rector of Houghton le Spring, 
born here about 1517-7, Their antient hall ſtill re- 
mains with a tower “. 

lu cleaning a field called The Quamps in Dalton hall 
gemeſue near Burton in Kendal 1774, were diſco- 


I rered foundations of large ſtones with door-ways in 
* hem, a copper pan, ſome ſmall ſtone mortars, and a 


great number of ſtone hand mills. Within a mile 
of theſe ruins are two old halls. A quarter of a 
mile ſouth-weſt of this ſpot was lately a ſmall mound 
and trench; and at about an equal diſtance to the 
riorch were dug up at the ſame time foundations of 
+ like incloſure near 40 yards ſquare ** 

At Levens, the ſeat of the Redmans from John till 
Henry VII. is a fair ſtone bridge over the Kent, on 
the ſouth fide of which river are ruins of an an- 
tent building now called Kirkftead, ſaid to have 
deen a temple of Diana, and near it are ruins of an- 
aer building, which ſeems to have belonged to the 
ſame place. In the park well ſtocked with fallow 
der and almoſt equally divided by the river is a 
ſpring called the Dropping well, that petrefies moſs, 
wood, leaves, &c. b 

In the river Betha is one of the two catadupæ or 
wmerfalls mentioned by Mr. Camden. The rock 
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þ 16 feet perpendicular, down which the water 
fals with a mighty noiſe, But in the ſummer ſeaſon 
the whole of the river is employed in carrying two 
corn mills e. 

The phenomenon of Levens and Betham fall is 
tius to be explained. When that which is to the 
doh ſounds more loud and clear, the inhabitants 
bok for ſour weather; when that to the ſouth, for 
nin; the ſouth-weſt winds blowing from the tea 
bringing the vapors with them, and from the north- 
alt have the contrary effect d. 


Welt from hence lies Wither/lack, in which manor 
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n the M fair parochial chapel was built and endowed by Dr. 
m. Pin Barwick dean of Durham and St. Paul's 1664, 
aulus“? i tative of the place, and conſecrated 1671 by 
ale ba ibo Wilkins, and dedicated to St. Paule. Be- 
he purpc den, the pariſh church, is at a great diſtance, “ By 
| " Bitham is a greate park, and a goodly place in it of 
ort Vs de carle of Darby. By Bytbam runneth Byth 
Stecd's “waer, 3 pretty river f.“ Below at the mouth of 
ſouth eh te ner Betham is Milthorp, the only ſeaport in the 
lier en, to which the commodities imported are 

"wht from Grange in Lancaſhire“. Here are 

ho paper mills, as there was one near a century 
ant ubi laß · er. | 

btham hall, now in ruins, is thus deſcribed by 
ef i | | 
b. une 0 I. 132, y See his life by Mr. Gilpin, 


[el 


Mag. XI. VI. 310. 1774. 
„ 


which croſſes the bed of the river 66 feet in breadth 


v Burn, Ib, 208. 
e 1 Burn, 201, 202. 
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the vicar of the place 1762, „By an eaſy aſcent 
from the river we come to a gateway, being the 
grand entrance into the caſtle yard. Entering there 
we find ourſelves in a fine large open area, 70 yards 
long, by 44 in breadth, On the right appear to 
have been ſome buildings as low as the walls of the 
yard to the length of g8 feet, like barracks for 
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ſoldiers. On the left we have a charming view of | 


the caſtle ſtanding at the ſouth end of the area. 
The walls of the yard are three feet and an half 
thick, with loopholes for the archers at proper 
diſtances, 12 feet high below the parapet. The 
loopholes are about three feet from the ground, two 
feet and an half in height and breadth ſloping out- 
wards to two inches and an half. The front of the 
houſe is in length 87 feet, of which the eaſt wing 
is 22, and the weſt 26; the remaining ſpace of 29 
feet makes the hall, which is in breadth 25 feet. 
The windows in the hall are high up in the wall, 
and ſmall in proportion to the room, with much 
Gothic work about them. Indeed in all the old 
houſes in the country the windows, for the ſake of 
defence, have been ſmall, and ſtrongly ſecured with 
croſs bars of iron. The doors of the rooms are all 
little, and one above another through each ſtory. 
Up one pair of ſtairs there hath been a chapel with 
a back ſtaircaſe to it, whereby the tenants and neigh- 
bours might come to the chapel without diſturbing 
the family. Southward from the caſtle there is a fine 
deſcent, at the foot of which is a good ſpring that 
ſupplies two large ponds with water. Behind the 
houſe was the park, and in one of the walks there 
are the remains of a lodge, and near it a ſpring of 
good water, which Camden ſays had a petrifying 
quality, but there is little or no appearance of ſuch 
quality at prefent k.“ 

Within this manor alſo is Hel/lack tower, now in 
ruins. Helſlack moſſes are remarkable for the ant or 
piſmire. About the middle of Auguſt, when they 
take wing, 1000 ſea maws may be ſeen here catch- 
ing theſe inſects. The neighbours call them the 
piſmire fleet. In theſe moſſes are found; as ih many 
others, large trees lying in all directions at five feet 
depth. In this diviſion likewiſe is 4Arnfde tower, the 
walls thereof not yet much decayed. Theſe towers 
ſeem to have been erected to guard the bay; as 
there are on the oppoſite fide the veſtiges of Broughton 
tower and Bazin tower, ſo there is Caſtle bead upon 
the iſland in Lindal Pow, and higher up the moſſes 
of Methop, Ulva, and Foulſham were inacceſſible. 
In the centre of the bay is Peel caſtle. 

In Haverbrack park is a ſmall hill, on the top of 
which was formerly a-circular caſtle, whence it is ſtill 
called Caftle hill, and the ſide thereof Caftle bank i, 

The large lake called Windermere water is in Ap- 
plethwaite diviſion. The iſlands within it are all in 
Windermere pariſh, The rector hath for time im- 
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memorial had a pleaſure boat upon it; and he hath 


a preſcription of ſo much a boar, in lieu of all the 
tithe fiſh that are caught in the lake. e 

This lake is from one to two miles broad, and ex- 
tends with crooked banks for the ſpace of about 
thirteen miles, but in a ſtraight line drawn from 
ode end to the other, perhaps not above eight or 
nine miles, being in ſome places of à wonderful 


* Burn Ib. 1 35—1 38. 


© Ib, 225. 226. 5 Ib. 231. 
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depth, and of a clear pebbly bottom ; breeding good 
ſtore of fiſh, as eels, trouts (both common aud grey), 
pikes, baſs or perch, ſkellies, and particularly 
char, which is a fiſh generally about nine inches 
long, the rareneſs of which fiſh occaſions many pots 
of it to be ſent to London and other places yearly 
as preſents: There are three ſorts of chars; firſt, 
the male, being large, with a red belly, but the fiſh 
thereof ſomewhat white within, having a ſoft roe, 
and theſe are called illing chars; ſecondly, the fe- 
male, being alſo large, with not ſo red a belly, but 
the fith thereof very red within, having its belly full 
of hard roes or ſpawn, called roneing chars; thirdly, 
the female being not ſo large nor ſo red on the out- 
ſide, but the reddeſt within, having no roes in its 
belly, and theſe are called gelt chars. 

Sir Daniel Fleming fays, there are no chars to be 
found ſave only in this lake and Coningſton Water. 
Some other waters (he ſays) pretend to have chars 
in them, as Buttermere in Cumberland, and Ulleſ- 
water, which is between Weſtmorland and Cumber- 
Jand; but theſe are genecally eſteemed by know- 
ing perſons to be only caſe, a kind of fiſh ſomewhat 
like unto a char, but not near ſo valuable; but the 
owners of the fiſhery in Ulleſwater do not aſſent to 
this poſition. | 

The fiſhery in the I ke is farmed by ſeveral per- 


' ſons, who all together pay to the king's receiver for 


fiſbing 6/. a year, or for the filling and ferry to- 
gether (. 6. 13s. 84.; and ſo it deſcends to their exe- 
cutors or adminiſtrators, 
The fiſhing is divided into three Cables as they call 
them: 1. The high cable, from the water head to 
the char bed, half a mile above Culgarth. 2. The 
middle cable, from thence to below the ferry. The 
low cable, from thence to Newby. And in each 
cable there are four fiſheries. | 

Out of this lake there yearly paſſes up the river 
Routhey many very large trouts, and up the river 
Brathey great {tore of caſe, which are like the char, 
but ſpawn at. another feaſon of the year. And al- 
though theſe two rivers do run a good way together 
in one channel before they diſembogue into Win- 
dermere water, and are both very clear and bot- 
tomed alike, yet ſcarce ever any trouts are found in 
Brathey, or caſe in Rowthey. Some few ſalmon 
-alſo, at the ſpawning ſeaſon, come from the ſea 
through the lake and up the river Rowthey, but 
none ever up Brathey. > | 
Water fowl in great plenty reſort to this lake 
eſpecially in winter; ſuch as, wild ſwans, wild geeſe, 


+ ducks, mallard, teal, widgeons, didappers, 'gravyes 


(which are larger than ducks, and build in hollow 
trees), and many others. 

In this lake are ſeveral iſlands; the largeſt of 
which is now called Long-holme, but antiently it was 
called Wynandermere land. | | 

Amongſt the eſcheats in 21 Edward III. there is 
an order, that the wood in the iſland of Wynan- 
dermere called Brendwong (that is fire-wood, from 

the Saxon bnennan, to burn), ſhall not be ſeveral but 
common to all the free tenants of Kirkby in Keu— 
dale, and of Strikland, Croſthweite, Croke, and 
others, as well to depaſture with all their cattle, as 
to take houſe-bote and key-bote at their will with- 
out the view of the foreſters. | ge" 
Unto whom this ifland was firſt granted in fee by 
the crown we have not found. It belonged in af- 
ter-times to the Philipſons of Crooke ; and was ſold 


by Frances daughter and ſole heir of fir Chriſtopiy 
Philipſon, ſon of Huddleſton Philipfon, to Mr, Th, 
mas Brathwaite of Crooke, who fold the ſame to, 
Mr. Floyer, who fold to Mr. Thomas Barlow, Whoſe 
brother and heir Mr. Robert Barlow ſold the 
to Thomas Engliſh, eſq. 

This iſland contains about 30 acres of Pround 
moſt of it arable; and had an handſome neat bout 
in the middic of it called the Helme-houſe ; which 1 
the civil wars was beſieged by colonel Briggs for 
eight or ten days, until, the fiege of Carliſle being 
raiſed, Mr. Huddleſton Phillipſon of Crooke, 1 
whom it belonged, haſtened from Carlifle, aud 6. 
lieved his brother Robert in Holme-houſe. The 
next day being Sunday Mr. Robert Philipſon, wi 
three or four more, rode to Kendal to take revenge 
of ſome of the adverfe party there, pafled the wack 
and rode into the church, up one aile and down 1 
other, in expectation to find one particular perſon 


lame 


there whom they were very deſirous to have mer Wan 
with. Our author, Mr. Machel, who was a royalif, ſold 
out of delicacy, did not chuſe to name him as he ws [for 
then living, but probably it was colonel Brigg; are 
But, not finding him, Robert was unhorſed by the the 
guards in his return, aud his girths broken; but his poſe 
companions relieved him by a deſperate charge; and, ap 
clapping his ſaddle on without any girth, he yaulted fort 
into the ſaddle, killed a centinel, and gaHloped amy, prer 
and returned to the ifland by two of the clock, dem 
Upon the occaſion of this and other like adventurg the 1 
he obtained the appellation of Robin de devil. He and | 
was killed at laſt in the Iriſh wars at the battle of el“ 
Watſhtord. | Mr 
Upon this iſland there is a remarkable echo; aer 
for hearing the ſame in perfection, Mr. Bariuw pro- be 
vided two ſmall cannon; on the exploſion whered Amor 
towards the rock on the weſt fide of the water, there fort, 
is firſt a burſt of the ſound upon the rock, exally nale 
ſimilar to the firſt exploſion by lightning, then, after lu. 
an intermiſſion of about three ſeconds, a ſudden ford, 
rattling of thunder to the left. And after anothet fort in 
intermiſſion, when one imagines all to be over, 4 The 
ſudden rumbling to the right, which paſſes along vorne 
the rock, and dies away not diſtinguiſhable fun Puch 
diſtant thunder. thedi 
St. Mary Holme, 'otherwiſe called Lady Nei 
is another iſland in this lake, ſo denominated fron Mitred 
a chapel built antieatly therein, and dedicated to Us ward I, 
Bleſſed Virgin. At a 
By an inquiſition after the death of Joan de Coup bulary, 
land the jurors found, that ſhe died ſeiſed of 18 * . 
advowſon of the chapel of St. Mary Holme wil 4 lte 
Wynandermere, which was valued at nothing, be * 
a 


cauſe the land that had belonged to the fame bi 
of old time been ſeized into the lord's hand, 4 
laid within the park of Calvgarth. | 
Amongft the returns made by the commu. 
to inquire of colleges, chapels, free chantries, 4 
the like, in the reigns of Henry VIII. and FW 
VI. there is the © free chapel of Holme and wal 
andermere.” 
This iſland belonged to the Philip ſons of 0 
garth, and ſtill goes along with the Calgart eſta 
There are no ruins of the chapel remaining: | 
a very ſmall iſland. The chapel. would cover q 
half of it. It is a rock with ſome few ſhrubs 5% 
ing upon it in the middle of the lake, wandert 
adapted to contemplation and retirement. 
There is another iſland antiently calle 
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Kyle, Which is of the Lumley fee; whereof Wil- 
liam de Thweng died ſeiſed in 14 Edward III. It 
138 granted by Henry VIII. with the reſt of the 
| ley fee to Allan Bellingham, eſq; and now be- 


1 eich the other Bellingham eſtates in Weſt- 
me longs ( 8 , | | 
morland) to the preſent earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
nd, lire. | 
ule About the year 1634, there were 47 perſons 
h dow ned in this lake in paſſing the ferry, coming 
10 domewards from Hawkſhead market on a ſtorm 
cing ariling © | ; 

At the upper corner of Windermere water, not 
ny tr from the preſent town of Ambleſide, lies the 
| te arcaſe of an antient city with large ruins of walls, 
5 and without the walls the rubbiſh of old buildings 
” u many places: adjoining to which and opening 
I, o the water has been a fort of an oblong figure 
ww 16;,by 109 yards, fortified with a ditch and ram- 
„ part. Pieces of bricks, little urns, glaſs phials, Ro- 
* man coins, round ſtones like mill-ſtones, of which 
4. ſoldered together they were went to make pillars 
* [for hypocaults', and the paved ways leading to it, 
2 are undeniable teſtimonies of its being a work of 
"Ih" the Romans. And to this place Mr. Horſley ſup- 
J * poles the military ways to have gone which paſs by 
ba * Pap callle and through Grayſtock park i. This 
as fort is guarded on the weſt by. the conflux of the 
w_ ners Rowthey and Brathey, on the ſouth by Win- 
. dermere, a high rock at a ſmall diſtance intercepted 
I the north wind, and being fortified with a ditch 
„ 11. rampart it was only acceſſible from the ſouth- 

eaſt ®, | 
4 Mr. Ward ſuppoſed the name of this ſtation 
„„ erte, and removed Au LANA to Burdeſwald *, 
- = k being placed by the Notitia ad lineam valli. 
TS Among other pieces of antiquiry diſcovered in this 
x, dent fort, were ſeveral Rotnan coins in all metals, which 
eng make part of the cabinet given by deed 1674 by 
en. after . Thomas Brathwate to the univerſity of Ox- 
fade fords, wany of them found in Barran's ring, a ſquare 
be fort in this lordſhip. N 
over, 4 The choir of the pariſh church of Windermere is 
_ Korned with a beautiful window; ſaid to have been 
dle fron barchaſed by the pariſhioners from Furneſs abbey at 

ttediſſolurion, repreſenting in ſeven compartments the 
Y Hanz Cncifixion, St. George and St. Catharine, aud two 
ited fron mitred abbots; with the arms of England 1 
ted to We d 11]. and of various benefactors o. 

At a place called Spying How in Troutbeck conſta- 
Je Couy blary, was a heap of ſtones called the Raiſe, which, 
ed of he ding removed to make fences, diſcovered a cheſt of 
ne witer ones, one on each fide, and one at each end, 
thing, de hull of human bones. There is another very large 
nc ba p called JYoundale Raiſe r. 
band; on lde is a ſmall town, whoſe inhabitants knit 

und ſpin for Kendal market. It is in Windermere 
mmiſl.00 al Greſmere pariſh, and has a chapel augmented 
"tries, 40 by queen Anne's bounty, aud a ſchool founded by 
1d Foray Joby Kelwich 1723. 
and Wil A mile north of Ambleſide, in Greſmere pariſh, 

8 Rida! hall, a large antient ſeat of the Flemings, 
ons of C vwhom this manor deſcended from. the Langaſters 


Henry IV. The late ſtr Daniel Fleming com- 
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cated many particulars relating to this and the 
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corer erding county to biſhop Gibſon. - 
(hrubs g, | V 
wondettil tra L 184. A map ofthis lake by P, Croſthwaite 1783, is ſold on the ſpot. 
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The Flemings were originally of Furneſs in Lan- 
caſhire, from a younger branch of whom the preſent 
family here deſcended. Sir Daniel was created a baro- 
net about 4 Anne. His 5th ſon George was biſhop of 
Carliſle, to whom the title deſcended, but is NOW en- 
joyed by his next brother's grandſon fir Michael, whoſe 
father reſtored the original orthography of the name le 
Fleming. Rydal hall is a large old building, erected 
at different times, and intended to be rebuilt by the 
preſent owner. Ilere two beautiful caſcades, Kidall 
water and Gre/mere lake, to which the river Rothey 
ſerves as one Common outlet, are objects of a tra- 
veller's curioſity. This country abounds in wood 
which is much uſed in the iron works *. 

Ridall head in this lordſhip is a very high moun- 
tain, from whence in a clear day may be ſcen Lan- 
caſter caſtle and much further. 

On a high paſs betwecn the hills near Rydal is a 
large Carnedd called Dunmail Mray's ſtones, collected 
in memory of a defeat given 946 to a petty king of 
Cumberland by Edmund I. who gave his territory to 
Malcolm king of Scotland, on conſideration he pre- 
ſerved the peace of the North of England*, The 
map makes it nine ſingle ſtones. 

Dunmal Raiſe is a large mountain, great part 
whereof is in Greſmere pariſh, and is ſo called from 
a great heap or raiſe of ſtones by the road fide, 
which divides Cumberland from this county, thrown 


'together either by Dunmail king of Cumberland as a 


mark of the utmoſt border of his kingdom, or by 
ſome other in memory of him. HG: 

In making a turnpike road from Ambleſide to 
Keſwic, about five or fix yeats ago, they found an 
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urn with bones and aſhes in it, now in the poſſeſſion | 


of Humphrey Senhouſe of Netherhall, eſq. | 

Lonſdale gave title of viſcount to fir John Low- 
ther baron Lowther, who was ſucceeded by his ſons 
Richard and Henry“. . 

« About the borders of Weſtmorland and Lan- 
« caſtreſhire be many dales, and in one of them a 
„broke giving name to the dale *.“ Q. Loneſdale. 

The river Lune riſing a little above Ravenflondale, 
or Riſſeudale, runs by Lang gill, where was born the 
learned Dr, Barlow biſhop of Lincoln, diſtinguiſhed 
by his great reading and his zeal againſt popery *, 
After receiving the Birckbeck it runs down by a field 
called Gallaber, where ſtands Brandreth flone, a red 
ſtone about an ell high with two eroſſes cut deep on 
one ſide. The tradition of the inhabitants makes it the 
mere ſtone between the Engliſh and Scots, and it 
is worthy obſeryation, that it is about the ſame diſ- 
tance from Scotland as Rere croſs on Stanemore, of 
which ſee before in Richmondſhire . It may be the 
{tone of which Leland VII. 64. ſays, There is in 
« Weſtmorland as it is ſaid a famous ſtone as a limes 
« of old time, inſcribed.” | 

Orton, or Overton, is a vicarage belonging for- 
merly to Coniſhead priory, Lancaſhire, after the 
diſſolution to the crown, and by purchaſe from the 
latter ſettled in feoffees, who preſent, and the biſhop 


of Carliſle inſtitutes. The late Dr. Richard Burn, 


chancellor of the dioceſe of Carliſle, author of the 
Juſtice of Peace, and a ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtcal law, and 
joint editor of the Hiſtory and Antiquities of this 
county and Cumberland in 2 vols. 4to. 177 7, held ir 
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near 30 years to his death Nov. 20, 1785. Here is 
a market granted by Edward I. and confirmed by 
Oliver Cromwell 1655, who, 1678, granted two 
fairs. Behind Orton Scarr, which is famed for 
dotterels, on a large tract of naked rocks in a ſolitary 
place, is a place called Caſtle folds, ſtrongly walled 
about, and containing about one acre and a half, to 
ſhelter cattle in caſe of inroads, and at the higheſt 
corner has been a fort for the keepers. Near Rai/pill 
hill is a tumulus in a regular circle near 100 yards in 
circumference, about three high, compoſed of looſe 
ſtones, and covering a large ſtone, tupported by one 
other on each ſide, and under it a human ſkeleton, 
with the bones of ſeveral others round about J. 

A little above Rownthwait on the north ſide of 
r mount is a ſmall ſpring called Gendſite, which 
continually caſts up fmall filver hke pieces of ſpan- 
gles **. In the moſſes here abouts are dug up ſub- 
terraneous trees | 

At Tebay is a freeſchool, endowed 1672 by Mr. 
Robert Adamſon, who was born at Rewnthwait *, 
and was likewife a benefactor to the church at 
Orton, and near it a mount called Caſtle how, with a 
trench thrown up to check the inroads of the Scots; 
as was another of the ſame name at Greenholm ; 
both which mounts commanded the two great 
roads*. Green mount is the name of a fort in 
Lowrh*, See alſo the Green lanes a Roman road 
in Lancaſhire and Middleſex. At Greenholm a ſchool 
was founded by George Gibſon, gent. 1733, who 
died in the lame year ©. 

The river Eden riſes in this county at Moervill 
Hugh-ſeat or Hugb Morvill's bill, from one of that 
name lord of Weſtmorland 4. This is a large round 
hill, where Anne counteſs of Pembroke erected a 
fone pillar, and on one of the ſtones is this inſerip- 
non: A. P. 1664. 5 

Pendragon caſtle belonged to the Cliffords from 
the beginning of Edward II. and now again reduced 
to bare walls, four yards thick and embattled, was 
rebuilt 1660 by Ann Clifford counteſs dowager of 
Pembroke, Dorſet, and Montgomery, with three 
other antient feats of her anceſtors in this county ; 
in which ſhe kept up the antient hoſpitality by re- 
moving from one to the other, and diffuſed her 
charity all over the county . Over the entrance of 
the caſtle is this inſcription : 


« This Pendragon caſtle was repaired by the lady 
« Anne Clifford, counteſſe dowager of Pembroke, 
« Dorſett, and Montgomerie, baroneſſe Clifford, 
« Weſtmerland, and Veſcie, high ſheriffeſſe by in- 
« heritance of the county of Weſtmerland, and lady 
« of the honour of Skepton in Craven in the year 
« 1660; ſo as ſhe came to lye in it herſelf for a 
« little while in October 1661, after it had layen 
« ruinus without timber or any covering, ever ſince 
the year 1541. Iſaiah, chap. Iviii. ver. 12.” 


« God's name be praiſed.” 


She built alſo the bridge over Eden nigh the caſtle, 
and repaired the chapel 1663 after it had lain waſte 
and ruinous ſome 50 or 60 years, endowing it with 
lands in Cawtley near Sedberg, to the yearly value of 

5 Burn, I. 481—492- * G. 


b Wright, I. xxi. See Green cqſlle in this county, p. 159. 
« (3, See before, p. 150, 


f See A in Pennant's tour, 1772, p. 358. pl. XLIV. See alſo betore, p. 41. * G. 
Reg · Halton ep. Carl. p. 154+ k Sec before, p. 48. 1 Dugd, II. 38. 

13 G. | | * Buru, I. 558—561. 1 G. Burn, I. 542. Gent. Mag. XXIV. 230, 17547 
14 G, | Ib. 544— 547. 


w Burn, I, 590— 599. 
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un G. 
e Burn, I. 561. 


8. 
L. 11. per annum for ever, and in 1714 it was 205 
mented with queen Anne's bounty. The caſtle 150 


demoliſhed by Thomas earl of Thanet about 163 A 
It is waſhed on the eaſt by the Eden, and on 2 4 
other fide ate great trenches, as if its founder gem 4 
to draw the water round it. But tradition ſays the 
attempt failed; and, according to the old Provin. - 
cial rhyme, 


Let Pendragon do what he can, 
Eden will run where Eden ran“. 


Wharton houſe has been the ſeat of its family fron 
the reign of Edward I.; and they have been log 
of Croglin halt in Cumberland, and patrons of thy 
rectory above 400 years l. Thomas was created! 
baron by Henry VIII. for his ſurpriſing conduct ang 
ſucceſs in the entire defeat of the Scots at Schon 
moſs ; which victory in all its circumſtances was pet 


haps one of the moſt conſiderable the Engliſh en 1 
gained over the forces of the neighbouring kinglon, WP ar 
Edward VI. in recompence of that eminent (erric like 
granted this lord an augmentation of his patemd Wi cin 
coat, a border engrailed O. charged with legs of lion hee 
in ſaltire G. armed Az. He died 1 568, and ws by 
buried in the church of Kirkby Stephen, where is4 4 
monument for him and his two wives. He wy Tha 
fucceeded by his ſon Thomas, who died 1572, hal wate 
for ſucceſfor his fon Philip, who dying 1625, and ya Broy 
ſucceeded by his grandſon Philip, ſon of fir Thou e 
who died in his father's life-time*, Philip died * 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon Thomas, who was a6 « 
vanced to the honour of viſcount Winchendoo . 
earl of Wharton, and afterwards marquis of Whar ia 
ton, and died 1915. His only fon and fucceſſa M 
was created duke of Wharton, and died1731 , the v 
The village of Wharton was demoliſhed long ago, occ 


to make room for the park, and the hall is now & 
ſolate and in ruins k. 

Kirkby Stephen is a conſiderable market: tom, 
where the ſtockings made in and near it are (old 
Here is a freeſchool, founded by Thomas firlt Jo 
Wharton in the reign of Elizabeth J. 

The villages of Great and Little Muſgrave may (eet 
rather to derive their name from the family, thel 
name being taken from their office Muſgrave d 
Moſgreve equivalent to Warden of the Martith 
which office they held, and not improbably the ſans 
with Markgrave **. They are as old here as Pete 
Muſgrave in the reign of Stephen. Richard Mv 
grave his lineal deſcendant was created knight 6 
the bath, and a baronet by James I. His ſon Phill 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf on rhe king's ſide in the ci 
war, and defended the Ifle of Man for the countt 


of Derby, and, at the Reſtoration, had a warrant f &« v 
creating him baron Muſgrave of Hartley caſtle. bull To Ge 
never took ont the patent. The preſent barone Obf 
Philip is the 5th in lineal deſcent from bim. Allach! 
family burial-place is at Eden-hall, repaired Uh 

now. 


beautified by fir Richard Mufgrave the 1ſt bah 
who died and was buried at Naples 13 James l 
The late fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave in a great mel 
demoliſhed the noble pile, and employed the Mr 
on his ſeat at Eden-hall v. 


* Ib. 485. G. G. Bury, I. 491. 


G. Burn, 485. 


dt 


Minton in Kirkby Stephen pariſh gave birth to 
Dr. John Langhorn, well known by his various eſſays 
in verſe and proſe, and to Dr. Richard Burn be- 
fore mentioned o. | 

Harcla caſtle was granted to fir Thomas Muſgrave 
on the artainder of Andrew de Harcla earl of Car- 
life, It was enlarged 

Vertere is no doubt rightly fixed at Brough. 
The courſe of the military way is abſolutely certain; 
the remains are generally ſo grand, and it is ſo rarely 
-merrupted, and then only for ſo ſhort a ſpace, that 
we never have the leaſt difficulty about it ?. 

Tart hill, a beacon hill 4, 

The town is divided into two, wpper or church 
Brough Cor weſtern}, where ſtands the church, which 
had very rich painted windows”, and of which Robert 
Eglesfield founder of Queen's college, Oxford, was 
etor, and procured the appropriation thereof from 
king Edward III. to the faid college. Here alſo 
ſunds the caſtle [a high ſquare tower and not un- 
like Richmond caſtle], and the fort mentioned by 
Camden called Cæſar's tower, The caſtle having 
been burnt to the ground 1521, was rebuilt 1661 
by the counteſs of - Pembroke before-mentioned, and 
was again reduced to a ruin by Thomas earl of 
Thanet 1695*%. Near the bridge is a medicinal 
water. The other part is called Lorver or Market 


dv Brough, from the inconſiderable market held there 
honas WA erery Thurſday **. The chapel here is now a free- 
ed ſchool, | 

was a6 « {ppleby is the ſhire town, but now it is but a 
lon al poor village having a ruinous caſtle wherein the 
W. priſoners are kept.“ | 

uceellar BW Mr. Horſley removes Aballaba to Water-zroſs on 
t the Wall; the ſtation being placed per lineam wall; *. 
Jong aon occurs alſo on lord Hertford's Roman cup, under 
now de ue name of Avallava, as it is alſo ſpelt in Raven- 


w*, Appleby being thus out of the wall, yet 
from the antiquities found there, and the Roman 
nd a ſtation, he? determines it to be GarLacum 
of the Itinerary, which ever fince Mr. Camden's 
tine has been placed at Kirby Thor or Whellop 
(tle, 

t is now the beſt corn market in the county, 
and has three fairs, makes a neat compact appearance 
t a diſtance ; the principal ſtreet broad, with a 


1 fronting the market-croſs, which ſtands 
e ke eardly in the middle of the ſtreet. The church 
ard MBS; but ſmall, but has a moſt delicate monumental 
koight eie of Margaret counteſs of Cumberland, mother 
wy Anne Clifford before-mentioned, with theſe com- 
nt | 


Iedenfive lines under the epitaph : 


WWE ST MOR L AN O. 


Carliſle, This church and that of Bongate adjoin- 


ing were repaired by the liberality of the aforeſaid 


counteſs of Pembroke. On the north ſide of the 
ſtreet is an hoſpital foutided for 12 poor women, 
and another by Anhe counteſs of Pembroke 1653 *. 
The caſtle, now the ſeat of the earl of Thanet, is 
a ſquare tower, ſurrounded by modern apartments, 
built by Thomas lord Clifford t. Henry IV. and re- 
paired by the counteſs; in which are curious por- 
traits, armour, and tapeſtry. The aſſizes are now 
held in the town-hall, and the gaol is at the end of 
the bridge. 

At the ſchool here eſtabliſhed by queen Eliza- 
beth were bred biſhops Barlow, Bedel, and Smith, 
which laſt was a great benefactor. It has flouriſhed 
to the preſent time, and furniſhed near half the 
foundation of Queen's college, Oxford, for the laſt 
50 years“. The curious collection of inſcriptions 
made here by Mr. Camden's friend Bainbridge 
were diſperſed or ſtolen at the rebuilding of the 
ſchool in this century, except thoſe to be ſpecified. 
So little conſolation have collectors who labour for 
incurious or ungrateful poſterity ! 

Upon a front of a little building made of ſtone by 
Mr. Reginald Bainbrigg in 1602, he being then 
ſchoolmaſter of the freeſchool of Appleby, are placed 
divers ſtones having Roman inſcriptions. upon them; 
which he (being much affected to thoſe antiquities) 
had got together from ſeveral parts of this county, 
as alſo out of Northumberland and Cumberland. 
They are placed in two ranks, twelve in the one and 
eight in the other. There is one alſo above to. 
wards the roof; and another on a coyne-ſtone look- 
ing towards the ſouth. There are two more alſo on 


the front of the ſchool-houſe, viz. on cach fide of 


the doore one. | 

* The letters upon ſome of rheſe ſeeme to haue 
been cut deeper, by direction of the ſayd Mr. Bain- 
brigg, in reſpect they were allmoſt worne out by 
time, RES 

Of ſome of theſe Mr. Cambden hath printed 
the copyes in his Britannia, which were communi- 
cated to him by this ſchool-maſter, as he acknow- 
ledgeth. 

There are three other ſtones, viz. one ſtanding 
juſt ouer the doore of the ſayd building, and the 
other adjoyning to it towards the ſouth, whereon 
are theſe following inſcriptions, cut by direction of 
the ſayd Mr. Bainbrigg, viz. 


ABALLABA QVAM C. C. 
FLVIT ITVNIA STATIO FVIT 


ze count RO: TEM M. AVR. AVREL. 
yarrant i * Who Faith, Love, Mercy, noble Conſtancy, HANC VASTAVIT FF 
caſtle. b Le God, to Virtue, to Diſtreſs, to Right, GVIL. R. SCOT 1176 
nt barons Obſerv'd, expreſs'd, ſhew'd, held religiouſly, HIC PESTIS SAVIT 1598 
bim. l Allach here this monument thou ſeeſt in ſight, OPP. DESERT. MERCAT” 
.paired q The cover of her earthly part; but, paſſenger, AD GILSHAVGHLIN F. 
iſt baron Wow Heaven and Fame contain the beſt of her.“ DEVM TIME. 
James ; lb an altar-tomb for her daughter; over which is | D. O. M. 
rear mea i ublet with the ſucceſſion and arms of the lords D. L. L. M. REGINALDVS 
the mate e earls of Weſtmorland from Robert Vipont to BAINBRIG QVI DOCVIT. 

elf, The entrance to the yard is by a handſome HIC. ANN. XXII. ET. S. 57. 1602. 
1 100 Bonde built by Dr. Thomas Smith, biſhop of H. M. 2 V. P. 

Bu | | | 

Sen Bum ren , n , 

TW t ILel, VII. 62. u P. 108. 154, Ib. „ 30. 
* Wot 10 G. z Burn, 319. 


* Burn, 332. 
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ROBERTO LANG 
TON ET MILLONI 
' SPEIVCER QVI 
APLE|BELZ F. f. 
HANC. SCOLAM 
H. M. OB. M. P. R. B. P. 


DE REPVBLICA BENE MERERE 
PVLCHRVM EST. 


C. C. in the 4th line in circumfluit, F F. in the 4th 
funditus, and the laſt F. fuit. So that here we have 
its Roman antiquity, its devaſtation by war and peſti- 
lence, and the removal of the market to Gilſhaughlin 
four or five miles north-weſt of the town in C- 
burn patiſh. 

« The other ſtones which are placed on the front 
of this building, all except two, I take to be copies 
made by the ſaid Reginald Bainbrig, from ſeverall 
originals which he found in ſundry places of this 
country and the parts adjacent ; moſt of which are 
publiſhed by Mr. Camden, if not all*,” 

Appleby has ſeveral evidences of its antient ſplen- 
dour. Henry I. gave it privileges equal to York, 
that city's charter being granted as is pretended in 
the ſorenoon and this in the afternoon of the ſame 
day. Henry II. granted them another charter of 
like immunities, as did Henry III. in whoſe time here 
was an Exchequer. Theſe privileges were in all 
points like thoſe of York, and confirmed by ſuc- 
ceeding kings. When it was firſt governed by a 
mayor does not appear; but here was one in the 
reign of Edward I. with two provoſts, who ſeem to 
have been formerly equal to ſheriffs or bailiffs, and 
ſigned the public acts of the town with the mayor e, 
though now they only attend him with halberds. 
Bromton mentions Aplebyſchire, which ſeems to imply 
that it had then ſheriffs of its own as moſt cities 
had, though now we call them bailiffs., For 2 
Edward I. in a confirmation charter to Shap abbey 
we find this ſubſcription : Tee Thoma filio Fohannis 
tunc vicecomite de Apelbly, The Scotch wars by 
degrees reduced this town. It was burnt 22 Henry 
II. and again 11 Richard II. when of 2200 bur- 
gages by due compuration of the fee-farm rents, 
there remained not above eth as appears by in- 
quiſitions in, the town cheſt. Since that time it 
never recovered itſelf, but lay diſmembered like ſo 
many ſeparate villages which could not be known 
except by records to have belonged to the ſame 
body. For though Burgh gate is ſpoken of as the 
principal ſtreet, yet Bon gate, Battle burgh, Dongate, 
Scattergate, are all members of it, and that it was 
antiently of greater extent appears from the Burrals 


near a mile from it, which word being a corruption of 


Burrow walls may prove its having been walled 
about, becauſe the town walls of Bath are called 


Burrals, and ruins of buildings have been dng up 


two or three miles from the preſent town®, The 
condition and misfortunes of this place arc recited in 
rhe inſcription before- mentioned in the ſchool-houle 
garden. | 

The Viponts and Cliſſords (anceſtors on the mo- 
ther's fide to the earls of 'Thanet) have been lords 
of the country, and flouriſhed at this place for 


G 4 WW TT 


above 400 years'. Here was a houſe of Why, 
Friars founded 1281, and near it an hoſpital of g . 
Nicholas f. 

Buley caſtle is ſaid to have been erefted at qt, 
ferent times by ſeveral biſhops, and there is requy, 
ing an account of ſeveral ordinations held there. 
is now a mean and ruinous buildings. | 

From thence the Kden runs to Cr ackenthorg zul 
a ſeat pleaſantly ſituated on its eaſt bank be. 
longing to the Machels, a family of good note 1 
this county from the Conqueſt to the preſent tine 
About it lie ſeveral confiderable camps, and Many 
antiquities found thereabouts and in other part (x 
the county were collected and preſerved by. I, 
Thomas Machel, brother to Hugh Machel, lord of 
the manor, and late miniſter of Kirkby Thor, wh 
intended a hiſtory of this county“. 

Nigh the way fide between Crackenthorp. an 
Kirkby Thore, on the ſide of the Roman road, bf 
large Roman camp, 300 yards by 150, having ihres 
entrances on each fide and at each end, with bol. 
warks before them, and at about a bowſhot diflanes 
further by the way ſide is a ſmall fort called yi 
denhold, which ſeems to have been a guard bone 
or watch tower to the camp, and, by its name, muy 
poſſibly have ſome relation to the AMoidenzuy a 
Kirkby Thore and Maiden cajile upon Stainmore +, 
At Machel's bank, about 10 yards from the Roman 
way, were diſcovered in ditching three urns with 
burnt bones and aſhes contiguous to each other, in 1 
triangular form, in the middle of a round pit of clay 
made for the purpoſe about a yard deep, compaſed 
with burnt bones and black aſhes to withia a foot of 
the ſurface, the remainder being cloſed up with 
earth. About 40 or 50 yards diſtant from theſe was 
another ſimilar pit full of aſhes and burnt bones with 
out any urns i. | 


Mr. Ward“ places BROVONACAE at Kirby Thor, | 


Brugh being ten miles from thence as Verteræ is fron 
Brovonace, The altar mentioned by Mr. Camden i 
now worked up in the end of the old ſchool houſe 
at Appelby, and under a modern inſcription H. M. 
EST GALLAGI, Hee monumentum eft Gallagi, pro: 
bably by Mr. Bainbridge before-mentioned, Mr. 
Machel in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 158, defcribes a patera 
found here inſcribed - - - TITAN IMP - - -- Coins, 
urns, and other antiquities have alſo heen found 
here I. In 1753 was found in a ſtone wall of a field 
ncar the parlonage houſe the upper half of aa 
altar, inſcribed; | 


IOVI SERAPI 
LAALENVS © "FALF 


Another beginning ANTONIA. There are like 
wiſe other Roman letters and ſculptures, upon ſever:l 
of the door lintels, in the ſame town, which Mr, 
Horſley has omitted &. | 

The manor houſe, as well as moſt of the town of 
Firkby Thor, have bcen built out of. the remains of 


 Whelp caſtle, of which there are now ſcarce ay Fe 


mains. The main body of it ſtood in a place called 
the Bruywens, on a riſing ground at the bank of the 
rivulet called Trowtbeck, not far from the rivcr Eden 


a 


» From a MS. paper in my poſſeſſion ſigned H. T. probably Hugh Todd. 


© FE, cartis Machellotum de Crackenthorp. 


4 Burn, I. 309. 
18 G 


e Tan, 588. f Burn ubi ſup. | n 8 Burn, 456. 
10 G. b On the etymology of theſe names ſee Mr. Pegge in Gent. Mag. XXV. 273. 1753 
i Burn, I. 331, 3 I FHorſl. 410. 1 Ib, 298. 
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m Gent. Mag. v li. 417. 1738, XXIII. 270. 1753. 
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The ſquare incloſure, called the High Purwens, 
dem to have been the area of it, containing eight 
bon yards in diameter, now ploughed and cultivated, 


es, ad the outer buildings to have run along the ſaid 
Un- let, at leaſt as far as to the fulling mill, or fur— 
1 ther beyond the Roman way, and lo up the weſt fide 


of the bigh ſtree about 150 yards, and thence 
again in a ſtrait line to the weſt angle of the laid 
rea. In all theſe places have been found conduits 
under ground, vaults, pavements, tiles, and flates 
with iron nails in them, foundations of walls both of 
brick aud (tone, coins, altars, urns, and other 
enden veſſels. Mr. Machel found 1687 among the 
ſoundations a wall made up of Tour others of hewn 
done, each two feet four inches thick: in another 


who part an altar inſcribed FOR'TVN AE SERVATRICI: 
ſo ſome leaden pipes, and a drain through the wall 
and zbove-mentioned, and divers arched vaults under- 
„ö ground flagged with ſtone or paved with bricks 
three about 10 inches ſquare and two thick, and ſome a 
bal. et ſquare, and two inches and a half thick. At 
lance the lower end of the town he found an antient well 
Ala by the fide of the Roman road from Appleby to 
bouſe Carline: in it were ſeveral urns and fine earthen 
„ ner tebels, the head of a ſpear, ſandals of leather ſtuck 
0 i full of nails s. A few years ago the horn of a mooſe 
vore “ ter was found about four feet under ground by the 
Roman wiſhing away of the bank near the conflux of the 
$ with Troutheck and Eden. 
r, ina [tis not worth mentioning that Dr. Gale in his notes 


of clay on Nennius, p. 133, fancied he found Whallop 
npaſſed aftle in the Catpuoloph of an old fragment of that 
foot of writer in the Cottonian library near Marchontiby, 
p with ich Mr. Camden heard of, but which ſeems now 
eſe was WW equally unknown. 


Kirkby Thor has been ſuppoſed to retain the 


s With» 
nne of the God Mor, whoſe figure was thought to 


Thor, de found on a ſingular coin late in Mr. Thoreſby's 
is from Muſeum, The characters on the reverſe are Runic 
mdetis ad were read by Dr. Hickes 7, Thor gut luntis, 


ol houk 
H. M. 
8 pro- 
}, Mr. 
a patcra 

Coits, 
n found 
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md explained by biſhop Nicolſon the face of the 
bid Thor, but by Dr. Hickes Thor the national God, 
bwhom alſo the moon and ſtars concurred to ac- 
onpany them. But it was much more probably 
flulttated by the learned Keder, member of the col- 
ky of antiquitices at Stockholm, who publiſhed a 
critical eſſay on it at Leipſic, 1703, 4to. See alfo 
ls *Runz in nummis vetuſtis 9,” ſhewing the head 
b be the figure of our Saviour, and the inſcrip- 
bon, the place, and mint-maſter's names Thorgut 
lis, i, e. Thorgut London, whether of London in 
lngland or Lunden in Sweden uncertain, The croſs 
uche head of the inſcription and in the centre of 
lie reverſe are evidently Chriſtian, and Keder pro- 


are like 
Wes other ümilar coins to this, which ſo much 


on ſever: 


nich Me. Pied ail preceding antiquaries, who, when they 
ad once ſet up the idea of the god Thor, tortured 
« crown of e thing to their ſyſtem as much as Leibnitz 
emains of tm; that it was ſtruck by or for Thurgot, a 
ze aby te- e admiral, who Dithmar ſaysblocked up Lon- 
Jace called 11016, | | | 
ink of tbe lathe pariſh of Kirkby Thor is Temple Sowerby, 
ver Eden, * trom having belonged to the Knights 
Wo emplars, lately to the Dalſtons . | 
A | 
picket letter to Dugdale, Phil. Tran, 1684. Horfſl. p. 289. 
Be, Mum. Sax. A. Fountain, p. 105. 
en d 381. 385. + Ib. 388. 
TW Mr. Prettun's letter to biſhop: Lyttelton in Ant. 
by tf 7 Ib. boo—bog. 
* Ab. bog 
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Soc. min. and Burn, I. 6og, 640, 
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Ioweill baſile is the manſion of Milburie manor. Tlowgill 
Some of its walls are ren feet and an half thick, and _ 
under it are great arched vaults. In this manor near 
to a place called Green caſle, a round fort with deep 
trenches about it on the ſouth end of Dunfell, was 
found an altar inferibed DEO SIL VANO*, 

Near Sandford field corner on the right hand of 
the road from Warcop towards Appleby, not far 
ſrom the Roman road are three or four tumuli : 
the largeſt 91 paces in circumſerence, the ſecond 86, 
the next about 40, the laſt a ſmall one almoſt de— 
faced. The largeſt was cut through 1766, and half 
a yard below the ſummit was found a ſmall urn in 
a larger, containing a few white aſhes: by it, a little 
deeper, lay a Iword with a curious carved hilt two 
feet long and two inches and an half broad, tae haft 
three inches and a quarter, and the heads of two 
ſpears; fragments of a helmet, and umbo of a ſhield 
three inches and three-quarters diameter. Below theſe 
4 great heap of ſtones piled up pyramidally, in dia- 
meter ſix or ſeven yards, concealed a ſquare place 
about four feet by two, containing rich black mould 
two inches deep, in which were many human bones 
which evidently appeared to have been burnrt*. 
Near theſe tumuli is a ſmall camp with a ſingle 
trench, and at a ſmall diſtance on another hill an- 
other of about the ſame dimenſions . | 

At Burton in Warcop pariſh was born Chriſtopher 
Bainbridge, dean of York, biſhop of Durham, and 
archbiſhop of York, who was ſent ambaſſador by 
Henry VIII. to the Pope who created him a car- 
dinal ; but happening to ſtrike his ſteward, the re- 
vengeful Italian poiſoned him, and he died and was 
buried at Rome 13114. | 

The Roman road called the Maiden ray paſſes 
through a large camp, where the ſtone of king 
Marius formerly ſtood, now ſucceeded by the Rere 


Burton, 


Maiden way. 


' croſs. Thence through Maiden caftle, a ſmall ſquare 


fort, in which have been found Roman mortars, quite 
through Market Brough, over Brough fair hill, on 
which are ſome tumuli, and on which were found 
three celts in making the turnpike road. Leaving on 
the left Warcop, a pretty village (which gave name 
to a family ſo early as the reign of Jolin, and was af- 
terwards poſſeſſed by the Braithwaits?), it paſſes along 
Sandford moor, and down a horſe courſe to Corp- 
land beck bridge, where on the right are the ruined 
foundations of a noble round tower 40 paces dia- 
meter, oppoſite to it the ſite of an hoſpital *, and near 
it on the left Ormſide hall, the ſeat of the antient 
family of its own name, and afterwards of that of 
Hilton*. About 100 yards from the village was a 
caſtle, whoſe ſite is ſtill called Caftle bill»; Then by 
Appleby to the camp on Cra«kentherp moor, through 


Market 
Biough. 


War 5 op · 


Or m le ba J. 


the end of Kirkby Thore downs, and through Tem 


ple Sowerby, a village of the Dalſtons of Acorn bank. 
Then by the fide of Whinfield foreſt to Hart- horn tree, 
which may ſeem to give name to Hornby hall, and to 
have borrowed its own from a ſtag which was 
courſed by a ſingle greyhound to the Red Kirk in 
Scotland, and back again to this place, where both 
being ſpent; the ſtag leapt the pales, and died on 
the other ſide, and the hound, attempting to leap, 
fell and died on this ſide. Both their heads were 


Hornby bal. 


Burn, I. 379, 380. 


0 Burn, I. 380; 
4 Lipl. 1709. 


l v Burn, I. 620. 
4 ub. 610. 


a Ib. 513. 517. 
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Crawdendale. 


r 
nailed on the tree, and the dog's name being Her- 


cules, they made this rhyme on them inſcribed on a 
braſs plate: 


Hercules kill'd Hartagreeſe 
And Hartagreeſe kill'd Hercules. 


But this ſeems all vulgar tradition, and for Red 
kirk we ſhould rather ſuppoſe Nine kirks at Brougham 
à neighbouring pariſh ; and before this there was a 


place in the park called Harthorn ſike, perhaps from 


ſome large horns “. 

In the middle of this park is the Three brother tree, 
ſo called from there having been three of them, 
whereof this the leaſt was 42 feet circumference a 
good way from the top, ſtill remaining 270 years old, 
the trunk hollow, and capable of admitting a man on 
horſeback to turn in it i. From hence the road goes 
due weſt to the Counteſs pillar, erected by Anne 
counteſs of Pembroke, and adorned with arms, 
dials, &c. and a black obeliſk on the top, and this in- 
ſcription in brals : 

This pillar was erected anno 1656, 
by the right honourable Anne, counteſs dowwager of 
Pembroke, and ſole heir of the right 
honourable George earl of Cumberland, c. 
for a memorial of her laſt parting in this place 
with her good and pious mot her the right honourable 
Margaret Counteſs Dowager of Cumberland, 
the ſecond of April, 1616, in memory whereof, 
ſhe alſo left an annuity of four pounds | 
to be diſtributed to the poor within this 
pariſh of Brougham every ſecond day of April 
for ever upon the lone table hereby. 
| Laus Deo. 


From hence the road carries us to Brougham caſtle, 
to Lowther bridge, and ſo over Emot into Cum- 
berland **, | 

The inſcriptions at Crawdendale were copied by 
Mr. Bainbridge on another ſtone as one ſingle in- 
ſcription, whereas in fact they are cut with a com- 
mon pick on two pieces of rock that have fallen off 
from the grand one. Some liberties have been taken 
in the copy, and the words underneath are now al- 
moſt effaced in the rock, where Mr. Camden places 
them diſtin, Mr. Bainbridge added Q. S. S. S. AP. 
CrRAWwDUNDALE; gue ſupraſeripta ſunt apud Craw- 
dundale. The C in the firſt line is now ſcarce le- 


gible: the word in the ſecond is plainly Essvs, 


perhaps Leſſus; a name in Gruter 661. 10. The 
fourth line begins with TR for tribunus *, Caſtra- 
metati ſunt, or caſtrametatus eſt, as Horſley, are not 
probable. Mr. Machel diſcovered another inſcrip- 
tion here on a rock, not noticed before i, 


> LEG H. AVG XXvv 
CO 


and as the evaneſcent words CO are on this, it may 
probably be that on which Mr. Camden mentions 
CN. OCT. COSS. The ſtones dug up in the foun- 


dations at Kirby Thor ſeem to have come from 


theſe quarries; and ſimilar infcriptions occur in 
others at Helbeck Scar, on the river Gelt, and at 
Lenge crag near Naworth caſtle in Gilleſland, whence 
the ſtones for the Picts wall were taken **, and at 


Sha wh . 


© Burn, I. 309. | 4 Ib, 398. 
5 Horſt, Weitm. V. 7-00: 
d P. 40. i P. 97. : * P. 410, 


* Horfl, Weſim, II. 297. 
— 


lage called Burg bam, and there is a great Pilgrin 


r 


* Ther is an old caſtle on the . . ſide of Eden wa 
* called Burgh. About a dim from the caſtle * 


* to our lady. At Burgham is an old caſtle thy th 
common people there ſay doth fink. About " 
e Burgham ploughmen find in the fields ,,. 
* ſquare ſtones tokens of old buildings. The caſt 
* is ſet in a ſtrong place by reaſon of river, * 
&* cloſing the country thereabouts 8,” 

It is agreed that BrouGHam is the Brocayuyg 
Autoninus' 5th Iter, not Brovoniacum, for there z 
no ſuch name, but not the Braroxtacyy gf tl 
Notitia, which Gruter confounds with Brocaview 
its Borcovicum. Antoninus's BOVA AE, jj 
Gale“ places at Kendal, and makes the ſame with 
Brocauum ', is by Ward“ removed to Kirby Tha 
or Whelp caſtle. Stukeley makes it Gian 
Brougham caſtle ſtands within the ſtation, aud the 
is a fragment of an altar inſcribed, PRO Sb pr 
SVIS» 15 I.“ M' remarkable only for the forn g 
the ſtops". He ſays the Roman city lies on the ex 
ſide of the Louther juſt by the caſtle, and ls.yer 
ealily traced. He ſaw many fragments of altar; wy 
inſcriptions at the hall; and in the wall by the lo 
man road beyond the caſtle and near the count 
of Pembroke's pillar a pretty buſto part of x fh 
neral monument, and further on another bas u 
lievo much defaced, He imagined the high grow 
by this pillar, where moſt of the inſcriptions wer 


found, was the ſite of the city, rather perhaps of th 0 
pomærium, or cemetery. Cro 
Horſley ® gives Mr. Camden's inſcription be dec 
thus: kno 
NP. ba 

C- VAL ply 

CONST ſervi 

ANTINO A 

PIENT Ino 

AVG: a} 

and refers it to Conſtantine the Great, but of a l * 
date than that in his honor found in the wall. K: n 
doubts if it be the ſame which Mr. Camden ſaw. l hy 
is now at Appleby. Under it had been another in- Ee 
ſerted in the wall, whence the inſcriptions at A ons, 
pleby were taken, though now they are lying loole elit 
on the ground. The inſcription on this other ſon , B 
is modern, and perhaps by Mr. Bainbrigg: watin 
I. L. INVENT. E. ami 
BROVONACI. beg 

i. e. Hic lapis inventus eft Brovonaci. 40. 
To this ſame ſtation muſt be referred another in * 
ſcription whoſe original Mr. Horſley would glad du ; 
have recovered, but was told two or three inlcribe * 
ſtoues had lately been deſtroyed by maſons at A * 
pleby, and this might be one. Burton and Gil E 
give it | ad 5 
DEABVS MATRIBVS 10 f 

TRAMAI. VEX. GERMA. TR 

P. V. R. D. PRO SALVTE 1 hen 

RF VS. L. M. Xcour 

which is to be read : Kepe, 
Deabus Matribus 5 "MN, 

tramarinis vexillatio Ger ma- * 

20 G. © Horſl. p. 299+ Wefmorl. V. ** 

2 Lel. VII. 63, ; 'G 

II. 45 » Horſl, Weft. 1. 207 1 

nor 'Vo 


norum pro ſalute | 
vi. republic wvolum ſotvit libens merito ®, 


"a ja Brougham caſtte Francis, earl of Cumbetland, 


it ſenained James I, on his return from his laſt pro- 
thy as @ into Scotland 1617. Having been deſolated in 
Many 


the ciyil wars it Was repaired by Anne counteſs of 
Pembroke 1915 and 1652; ſince which it has been 
ſullered to go to decay f. N | 

Shap, antieutly written Heppe, is a long village, 
with the ruins of the Premonſtratenſian priory trans- 
ferred from Preſton in this county t. Henry II. valued 
a {154% and its beautiful tower in a ſequeſtered 
vale half a mile off, At theS. end of the village on 
the common near the road fide is an area upwards 
of half a mile long and between 20 and 30 yards 


Caſt 
$ 


Vt 
Ie 
f the 
View 
Which 
wich 


: iy broad, of ſmall ftones, and parallel ro the road 
10 begins a double row of immenſe granites three or 
E EI four yards diameter and 8 10 or 12 yards aſunder, 
"rm d croſſed at the end by another row; all placed at ſome 
the eaf diſtance from each other. This alley extended 
5 0h within memory above a mile quite through the 
ars and village, fince removed to clear the ground. The ſpace 
he Ro between the lines at the ſouth-eaſt is 80 feet, but 
counteh near Shap only 39, ſo that they probably met at 
fa MY htin point. At the upper end is a circle of the 
bas te like ſtones 18 feet diameter". The ebbing well 
'groun b now loſt, its effect being purely fortuitous, and 


common in rocky countries . | 

Oppoſite to Waſdale fort, but in the pariſh of 
Croſby Ravenſworth, by the fide of the river Birk- 
beck, was diſcovered ſome few years ago a ſpa, now 
known by the name of Shap well, to which in ſummer 
za conſiderable reſort. It is impregnated with ſul- 
phur and ſmells like rotten eggs, and has been found 
ſerviceable in ſcorbutic diforders *: 

At High Knipe, in Bampton pariſh, was born 
Thomas Gibſon, M. D. phyſician genera] to the 
my, and author of © a Syſtem of Anatomy,” who 
married to his ſecond wife a daughter of Richard 
Cromwell the protector. There alſo was born 1669 
bis nephew EUNMuN D G1880N, D. D. biſhop of Lin- 
con and London, who had the honor of -publiſhing 
a new tranſlation of Mr. Camden's BRITA NNIA, with 
wnſderable additions and improvements in ſuteeſlive 
elitions, He was educated at the freeſchool founded 
x Bampion 1623 by Dr. Thomas Sutton, another 
wtye, under Mr. Jackſon (who held it 44 years), and 
Kmitted 1686 of Queen's college, Oxford. He 
began his literary career with publiſhing 1691 in 


ns Were 
$ of the 


on hen 


of a lat 
wall. He 
1 ſaw, | 
other 10- 
ns at Aj 
ying loole 
ther ſions 


ws” Xotland's * Cantilena Ruſtica," and in 1692 the Saxon 


[ad | 
uld gi Dugdale MISS. In 169 3 a corre edition of Quin- 


e inſcribe de d | 
* 2 Ap ln, and in 1694, when he proceeded M. A. Somner's 
| and Gd Roman Ports and Forts in Kent, and his Portus 


keins illuſtratus. In 169g he entered into orders, 
ud publiſhed, with the aſſiſtance of his friends; a 
«i tranfdation of the BreiTanx1ia, with a dedication 
v Lord Somers, who offered him a living of C. 200. 
hear in the iſle of Tanet, which he declined on 
out of health. In 1696 he was admitted library 
leper at Lambeth to archbiſhop Teniſon, who 
- Hol. 208. 


Fehragt 
1 
Of ſmall tone 


Born, I. 388 


0. Drummond's Polemo-Middiana,” and James V. of 


Chronicle, and the Catalogue of the Teniſon and 


W ES T MO R L. A N P. 


took bim into his family, and in 1697 he was äp⸗ 
pointed morning preacher at Lambeth, and prefixed 
to the“ Catalogus Manuſcriptorum in Anglia & Hi- 
bernia, a Latin life of Bodley, and hiſtory of his 
library. In 1698 he publiſhed “ The poſthumous 
works of ſit Henry Spelman, with his life,” and was 
appointed domeſtic chaplain to the archbiſhop, and 
lectuter of St. Martin's in the fields. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in defence of the archbiſhop's rights as 
preſident of the con vocation, and had the degree of 
D. D. conferred on him by the archbiſhop 1702, was 
preferred to the trectory of Lambeth, to the pre- 
centotſhip and a teſidentiary's place in the church of 
Chicheſter, and 1710 to the archdeaconry of Surry, 
In 1713 he publiſhed his“ Codex juris Anglicani,” 
and in 1516 was promoted to the ſee of Lincolng 
and 1723 tranſlated to London, His cloſe applica- 
tion to ſtudy and buſineſs of various kinds brought 


161 


on a decay Which terminated his life at Bath Sept. 


6, 1748, in the 5th year of his age, having lived 
to publiſh a ſecond edition of the Britannia, enlarged 
to two volumes 1722. He was interred at Fulham 
with no other inſcription over him than 


„Edmund Gibſon, lord biſhop cf London t. 


Olaus Wormius * conſulted by Spelman finds Loder 
or Lother a common name among the antient kings 
of Denmark, and derives it from Loth and Er, q. d. 
fortunate honor. The name of Lot hair is alſo fre- 
quent among the German emperors. Perhaps howevet 
both the name and ſeat of Lowther here, as Lauder 
in Scotland, are to be derived from the neighbouring 
river, which in Britiſh ſighifies clear water, Gladdrbf, 
This river ſprings in Wet Sleddale in Shap parifh, 
nad runs along by that abbey, Roſgill hall, through 
Bampton, by Aſkham and Lowther halls, Clifton 
liall, Round table, and at Brougham caſtle falls 
into the Emot, where it loſes its name, and is carried 
with that river into Eden . The family have figured 
here for many generations frorh the time of Henry 
It. Sir John Lowthet, who was keeper of the 
privy ſeal and one of the lords juſtices dutitig the 
abfence of William III. 1699, was advanced 1696 to 
the dignity of baron Lowther viſcount Lonſdale, 
which became extinct in his grandſon, The firſt 
viſcount built here 1685 a handſome houſe (which was 
burnt down 1720), arid rebuilt and furniſhed the church. 
Chriſtophet, another branch of this family, was 
created a baronet 11 Charles I. which honour ended 
in his grahdſon James, who dled immenſely rich 
1755, and in the title of barotiet and the eſtate 
was ſucceeded by James Lowther, a deſcendant frotn 


one common anceſtor, and created earl of Lonſdale 
1784, | 


Lorthet. 


66 Within a mile of Perith, but ih Weſtmoreland, is 


© a ruin, as ſome ſuppoſe of a caſtle, within a flite 
« ſhot of Loder, and as mich of Emot water, ſtand- 
« ing almoſt as a mediamnit between them. The 
© ruine is of ſome called the Round table, and of 
©« ſome Arthur's caſtel. A mile lower meteth Loder 
© and Emot at Burgham caſtle *.” 


A little before the Loder joins the Emot, juſt be- 


' Found Yeomat's of Eamont bridge over the latter, it 


4 Tan. (88. 


| 388. 
759. 258, Stukeley, Abury. Burn, I. 477. Welt's Guide to the Lakes, p. 181, Welt ſays ** the range leads to circles 


ef mort. IV. 26. nes, and encreaſes tlie ſpice between the rows as they approach the circles where the avenue is about 27 paces wide. | 


„ 7 
* Mon. Dan. 3 4 Burn, 1. 481. V eſt Ib, 182. 


IG, Baronet, 


1 or. 111, 


II, zos, Burn, 428—440. 


* Burn, I. 428, 


© Burn, I. 463, 464 
8 Lel. VII. 63. 
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Arthur's 


Round Table. 


M:zyboroughz 


Emot Fs 


Ulleſwater. 


Barton, 


Tanwath. 


Iſa parlis. 


Nine 


ohurches. 


Nr 


paſſes by a large circular earthwork; fingle trenched, 
the ditch within 29 yards diameter, the two entrarices 
oppoſite to each other north-weſt and ſouth- eaſt This 
is called Arthur's Round Table, A ſmall diſtance from 
this to the ſouth is anorher ſuch earthwork, conſiſting 
only of a low rampart, and called the Little Round 
Table. To the north of the firſt, on the ſummit of 
a ſmall hill, is Mayborovgh, a vaſt circular dike of 
looſe ſtones, the height and diameter at bottom ſtu- 
pendous ; it flopes on both ſides, and is formed of 
pebbles. The entrance is on the eaſt, the area 88 
yards diameter. Near the middle is an upright ſtone, 
nine feet eight inches high, and 17 in circumference 
{a the thickeſt part. There have been three more 
placed ſo as to form a ſquare with it. Four more 
ſtood at the corners of the entrance, but all theſe 
have been long removed. This may have been a 
druidical tribunal like Bryngwyn at Trew Drw in 
Angleſea*% Dr. Stukeley > ſuppoſed it a Britiſh 
curſus. Mr. Weſt © derives its name from the Britiſh 
Alyirion, a place of ſtudy and contemplation. Al- 
molt oppoſite to Mayborough, on the Cumberland 
fide of the Emot, is a vaſt cairn of round ſtones, 
called Ormſted hill, ſurrounded by large grit ſtones of 
different ſizes, ſome a yard ſquare, forming a circle 
60 feet diameter *. 

| Emot may be called the Ticinus of the two counties 
of Weſtmoreland and Cumberland falling in a clear 
and rapid ſtream out of Ulleſwater as the Teſin from 
the Lago Maggiore. Upon its banks king Athelſtan 
A. D. 926, concluded a treaty of peace and union 
with Conſtantine king of the Scots, Huval [Howel}, 
king of the Weſtern Britans or Stratcluid Welſh, and 
others who found themſelves unable to make head 
againſt him. They met, according ro Simeon Du- 
nelm. and Hoveden iv. Id. Jul. in a place called 
Eamotun, and entered into a league confirmed by 
vathf. Biſhop Gibſon has taken much pains to 
prove the above monuments, particularly Mayberough, 
memorials of this event, whereas they are plainly 
Britiſh and Druidical. They are both in Barton 
pariſhs, us is alſo a conſiderable part of Ulle/water, 
a large mere ſeven or eight miles in length, of 
a great breadth and depth, well ſtocked with 
fiſh d. 


Emot runs by Barton, a very large pariſh, reaching 


from the boundaries of Ridal and Amblelide ſouth 
to the river Loder north, 


Here 1s a freeſchool 
ſounded 1649 by the learned Dr. Gerard Langbaine, 
provoſt of Queen's college Oxford, a native, as was 
allo Dr. William Lancaſter, another provoſt and 


' benefactor to this ſchool **, 


About a mite from Tanwath hall at the end of 


the wood oppoſite Lowther hall is an antient round 


ſortification called Caſtle leads. 
I parlis is allo called the Giant's cave, an 


odd rock *,, and conſiſts of two caverns, one cir- 


cular, hollowed in a rock, the roof ſupported by 


a ceatral pillar of rough maſonry l. Its iron gates are 


. pretended to have been carried to Hornby hall *. 


Oppoſite to it in a peninſula is St. Ninians, vul- 
garly called Nine churches, the pariſh church of 


Brougham. The late redet of this and Clifton, before the Conqueſt”, 
. 1. II. 567. o II. 43. 45. © Guide to the Lakes, p. 270 
A be 3 * p- 154 " 8 hereafter in Cumberland. e Burn, I. 414+ 
* Ih a 3 G. * Burn, 413. SES 1 Stuk. II. 46. 
l Hotchioſon, 118, * Gibſort mentions it in Cumberland, II. 1021. | 
» Burn, I. 420. lb. got. r Ib. o 504. 4 Ib. 529 · 


r Walker's Tour to the Caves. 
* Born Ib. 26. 8 
7 


or three miles off. Ingleborough with its head! 


See this bridge engraved in Gent. Mag. XXIII. p. 355. Burn, I. 244+ 247 


Mr. Patten, was a totreſpondent of Dr, Stukelej 
and Mr. Gale, and gave them a particular account 
of the many antiquities in this neighbourhoyy, 
His daughter Mts. Bockham, who 1771 kept 4 
farm near Arthur's round table; told me, that, o 
her removal from Newcaſtle ſhe butnt a great * | 
lection of theſe letters and drawings of ſeals, &«. 

Clifton moor is memorable for a ſkirmiſh between! 
the king's troops under the duke of Cumbetla 
and the rebels 1745, in which about 15 were killed 
on both ſides, and lieutenant colonel Honeywood o 
Howgill caſtle taken up for dead. Dr. Todd mes. 
tions a fountain in this pariſh near the banks of the 
Lowther of chriſtalline limpid water, ſtrongly in; 
pregnated with ſteel, nitre, and vitriol, of great be. 
nefit in ſcorbutic complaints *. 

In Croſby Ravenſworth pariſh is a remarkable hedy ( 
of ſtones called Penhurrock, probably a tumulus- 

At Meburn town head, in this pariſh, was born 
Lancelot Addiſon, who paſſed many years in trayel 
over Europe and Africa, was rector of Milkſtyy, 
c. Wilts, archdeacon of Coventry, and dean gt 
Lichfield, and died 1703, being father of the cle. 
brated Joſeph, Gulſton, governor of Fort St. George, 
and Lancelot, fellow of Magdalen college, Oxfor,, 
and three daughters?. 

At Raſate in Ravenſtondale pariſh, not far fron 
Sunbizgin tarn, are two tumuli, in which have been 
found many ſkeletons laid round about the hills, 
with the heads all lying upwards towards the hill top, 
and the hands on the breaſts. In the high ſtreet 
leading from Kirkby Stephen to Sedbergh near Ray- 
they bridge is a circle of large ſtones ſuppoſed 2 
druidical monument. In 1774 was found in the 
peat pits near the town, two feet below the ſurface, 
a copper veſlel, eight inches diameter at bottom, 14 
at top, and 16 inches in the wideſt part juſt underthe 
neck, depth 18 inches, containing abont eight 
gallons and a half, made of three diſtinct plates, and 


much uſed in fire: being very flender it has fix copper 


fillets at equal diſtances reaching up the fides ty 
inches and a half, and turned over as much at bottom, 
which ſerve to ſupport it, and it has within two eats 
with moveable rings, the whole of elegant work 
manſhip 9, 

Kirkby Lonſdale is a neat well-paved town, the 
largeſt in the county next to Kendal, beantifully 
firuated, the houſes covered with blue late, the 
church a large and decent ſtrufture, and oppoſte 
to it Abbots hall, an old hall ſerving as an inn. The 
river Lune runs at the foot of the ſteep rock, 4? 
yards perpendicular, on which the town ſtands. Us 
derlay, a manſion here about half a mile diſtant 
commands a view of a rich and fertile vale, termi 
nated by a range of lofty mountains, the neareſt tue 


the clouds fartheſt to the ſouth. The bridge 0 
the river is built of freeſtone of three ribbed arches 
the cemre arch 12 yards from the water ©. 

Sir Daniel Fleming ſays he found Humphrey d 
Baſſingburne a knight of the earl of Weſtmor! 
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WESTMORLAN 5 
s 
The title of earl of Weſtmoteland was revived by teeded by hi 1 | 

Janes I. Kit a perſon of Francis Fane, de- ed by bs Be a and wis 
_—_ A. e 2 by his mother, daughter was ſucceeded by his brother Thomas, Ni hg 1699, 
and heir of Henry | eville; lord Bergavenny. He by his brother John, who died 198 , e, 1736; 
died 1628 at Weſtmoreland houſe in Great St. Bar- The title devolved on Thomas. 7 aged above 8oz 
tholomew, London, and was buried at Apthorp, Francis Fane, 3d ſon bf ihe Ar om br 
a de burt n Midmay forcended, and 17, und was focereded by li f nn, Me dies 
ding 166 5, was buried with his father, and ſucceeded 1774, and is ſucceeded b 7 bis on John, who died 
by bis ſon Charles“, who died 1691, and was ſuc- and preſent carl; J ſon John the toth 


? Dugd. Bar. II. 40; 


Rare: Plants found 


Acroſtichum ſeptentrianale. Forked or Horned Fern; 
on the mountains on Ambleſide. 

Actæa /picata, Herb Chriſtopher, or Bane- berries; 
in woods. 

Adoxa Meſchatelline. Tuberous Moſchatelz in 
hedges. 

Alchemilla alhina. Cinquefoil Ladies Mantle; on 
the rocks on the ſide of Ulfoate? lake, and in 
Lonſdaie. 

Allium arenarium. Broad-leaved Mountain Garlic ; 
in Troutbeckholm, near Great Strickland, 

— carinatum. Purple flowered Mountain Gar- 
lic; on rocks near Lon/dale. 

—  cleracium, Herbaceous Wild Garlic; in corn 
fields, everywhere. 

—— ſchenpraſum. Chives; in meadows and 
paſtures. 

Althza vulgaris, Marſh Mallow; in marſhes near 
the ſea, 

Andromeda polifolia, Wild Roſemary, or Marſh 
Ciſtus; in turfy bogs. 


Aquilegia vulgaris, Columbine, Culverwort, Cocks- 


foot, or Sowdwort ; in mountainous woods. 

Afarum Europeum. Aſarabacca; in woody places. 

Arenaria laricifolia. Larch leaved Chickweed ; on 
the mountains. 

verna, Mountain Chickweed; on the 
mountains about Kendal. 

Aſperula Cynanchica. Squinancy-wort; on the 
limeſtone hills about Conzwic near Kendal, 
Aſplenium Ceterach. Spleenwort ; on the bridge at 
Troutbeck. | | 
— — Ruta muraria. White Maidenhair, Wall 
Rue, or Tentwort; on walls and rocks. 
viride. Green Maidenhair; on walls and 

rocks. 

Athamanta Meum. Spignel, Men, or Bawd-money ; 
in mountainous meadows frequent. | 

Atropa Belladonna. Deadly Nightſhade, or Dwale ; 
in hedges and on rubbiſh, | 

Bartſia a/pina., Mountain Eyebright Cowwheat ; 
near a rivulet running by the way from Orton to 
Croſby. 25 

Bryum cradum. Spear-leaved Bryum; in woods 
about Rydal, | 

Byſſus ſaxatilis. Stone Byſſus; on rocks. 

Campanula /atifolia. Giant Throatwort, or Canter- 
bury bells; in buſhy places and hedges: at 
Rendal. TEL „ 

— rotusdifulia . A variety of Round. leaved 
Bell- flower; on the high mountains. 

—— Tracheli!m. Great Throatwort, or Can» 
terbury bells; near the footpath between Levens 
and Srzergh. | 

Cardamine hirſutze, Hairy Ladies-ſmock ; in mea- 
dows, paſtures, and moiſt ſhady places: in 
Kendal. | 

$2Y- 
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— — impti. Impatient Ladies-ſmock; 


© 


in Weſtmorland, 


mountainous meadows and paſtures, near rivuley 
and in moiſt ſhady places : at Kendal, 

Carduus Zeleniodes. Melancholy Thiſtle; in mouy 
tainous paſtures, everywhere, 

Carex di/tans, Looſe Carex; on the mountaing, 20 
elſewhere. 

— gracilis, Nova Species. Curtis Nun Ton 
dinenſis Faſc. 4. Slender ſpiked Carex, 
the borders of Conzwic Tarn, near Kendal, 

—— inflata. Leſſer Bladder Carex; in mars; 
everywhere. 

—— linoſa. Brown Carex; in turfy bogs, 

Chara hiſpida., Prickly Chara; in ditches af 
ponds. 

— tomento/a. Brittle Chara; in turfy ditches, 

Cineraria paluſtris Marſh Fleabane; on Burn 
moſs. 

Circæa alpina. Mountain Enchanters Nightſhade; 
at the bottoms of mountains, about Dalhan, 

Ciſtus Helianthemem. Dwarf Ciſtus, or Little Sun. 
flower; in mountainous meadows and paſture, 
eſpecially of a limeſtone ſoil : at Call. dai. 
ſcrogs, near Kendal, 

— bhirſutus. Hoary Dwarf Ciſtus; on Bethan 
banks, near Scoot Style, near Kendal, and a 
Buckbarrow bank-ſcar, between Brigſcar and 
Conzroic, 

Cochlearia officinalis y. Groenlandica. Groenland 
Scurvy-graſs; in Lonſaale, and at Buckbarn 
well, 

Conferva fluviatilis, Horſe tail Conferva; in rivers 

Convallaria majalis. Lily-convally, or May-lily ; 1 
woods at Kendal and Levens. | 

. majalis g. Narrow leaved Lily-convally 
in woods and on heaths: by Waterfall bricht 
and elſewhere. 

Cotyledon Umbilicus weneris, Navelwort, Wil 
Pennywort, or Kidneywort ; on moiſt old wal 
and ſtoney places: about Troutbeck, and i 
Merſlack, a ſhady lane, Winander meer. | 

Cynoſurus cæruleus. Small blue-eared Mountal 
Spike- graſs; in mountainous meadows: at Hel? 
Nab, Nendal. 

Cypripedium Calceolus. Ladies Slipper; in wood 
and among buſhes. 

Draba incana. Wreathen podded Whittow-gr 
or Wreathed Lunar Violet ; in fiſſures of rock 
and in mountainous places everywhere. 

— murals, Wall Whidow Graſs ; in fur 
of rocks, and in mountainous paſtures ® 
ſtoney places, particularly of a limeſtone 0 
everywhere. bes | 

Droſera anglica. Great Sundew ; in bog! place 


ny 


everywhere. d 2 
— longifolia. Long leaved Sundew, or ere 
the | 


ſolis; on Brig ſtcar moſs. 


l 


3 4 
Epilob % : 


um alpinum. Mountain Willowherb; on the 
moiſt rocks about Buckbarrow well. 

Fauileram hyemale. Rough Horſetail, or Shave- 
graſs ; on the ſide of the rivulet between Shap 
and Anna well, 


— lmoſum. 


dale. | | | 
Friophorum vagina. Hare's-tail Ruſh, or Moſs 


Crops; in moſſes and boggy places frequent. 
Feftuca oui 3 vivipara. Graſs upon Graſs; on the 


Fpilod 


Smooth Horſetail; in Lonſ- 


mountains. | | 
rubra. Purple Feſcue Graſs; on moun« 


eginous heaths and paſtures. : 
Foninalis pennata. F eathered Water Moſs; on 
runks of trees between Troutbeck and Ambleſide. 
Fumaria claviculata, Climbing Fumitory z on the 
fe of a ditch near Kendal caſtle. 
Janthus G/s. Snowdrop z in orchards. | 
lum boreale, Croſswort Madder z in mountainous 
meadows : near Kirby Lonſdale above the bridge, 
Orten, Winander mcer, and elſewhere. 
puſillum. Leaſt Ladies Bedſtraw; on moun- 
tains near Icendal. 
ana campePris, Dwarf Vernal Gentian; in 
mountainous paſtures : about Kendal. | 
Preumonanthe. Marſh Gentian, or Calathian 
Violet; in moiſt meadows near Milthorp, and 
at Foulſbey.  _ | 
num moſchatum. Muſked Crane's-bill, or Muſ- 
cory; in dry meadows and paſtures every- 
where. es” 2 0 
ſenguineum. Bloudy Crane's- bill; on the 
fide of the foot path leading from Kendal to 
Barrowfield. | 
ſylvaticum. Mauntain Crane's-bill; in 
buſhy places and mountainous paſtures frequent, 
found with a variegated flower, in Oli Deer 
park, near Thornthwaite. 
eum rivale, (flore pleno.) Water Avens, with a 
double flower, at Great Strickland. 
tphalium dioicum. Mountain Cudweed, or Cat's- 
foot; in dry mountainous paſtures: near Scoot 
Style, near Kendel. | 
ledyſarum Onobrychis, Cockſhead, or Saint Foin ; 
in chalky meadows and paſtures: at Sizergh and 
Ol Hall. 
theris inodora, Unſavory Dame's Violet; on the 
banks of the rivers about Dalehead and Greſ- 
nere. 


PKracium auricula. Narrow-leaved Hawkweed ; 
Dale Head. | 

dubium. Mouſe- ear Hawkweed ; on Fair- 
feld bill, near Rydal. 
—— murorum French or Golden Lungwort ; 
in woods, and on walls and banks of fields: at 
rt Style near Kendal, 

murorum /. A variety of the laſt; about 
buklebarrow well in Lonſdale. 
murorum d. Another variety; on the 
rocks by the rivulet between Shap and Annawell. 
paludoſum. Succory leaved Hawkweed ; 
U Buckbarroty well, 
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ſabaudum g. A variety of the laſt ; near 
vater lake, | | | 
Mcrepis comeſa, Tufted Horſe-ſhoe Vetch ; on 
le edge of the Scar near Kendal between Scoot 
* > Honybee Tate. | 
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Jabaudum. Broad leaved buſhy Hawkweed; 
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Hippuris vulgaris, Mare's-tail, or Female Horſetail; 
in the lakes on Brigſtear moſs, plentifully, and 
in Holme mill-dam, Burton. 

Hypericum Androſemum. Tutſan, or Park leaves; in 
Lady Holm, Minander meer. 

Hypericum elodes. Marſh St. Peterſwort; in rotten 
and ſpongy marſhes: at Kendal, 

Hypnum pennatum. Nova Species. J. Dickſon Faſ- 
ciculus Plantarum Cryptogamicarum Britannie : 
on trunks of trees in woods between Troutbeck 
and Ambleſide. 

Impatiens Noli me tangere. Quick in the Hand, or 
Touch me not ; on the banks of Winander meer, 
near Rydal ball, and elſewhere. | 

Juncus filiformis. Leaſt ſoft Ruſh ; on turfy moun- 
tains ; near Ambleſide. 

Jungermannia ci/aris. Fern Jungermannia; in woods 
and wet heaths, and near rivulets, everywhere. 

—— memoroſa, Wood Lichenaſtrum; in 
woods and ſhady places. 

Juniperus communis g. A variety of Common Ju- 
niper ; on the tops of mountains. 

Inula Helenium. Elecampane; in moiſt meadows and 
paſtures. 

Lathræa Squamaria. Toothwort; in a field below 
Scoot Style, near a footpath leading to Barroto- 
field, and in buſhy places below Conzicſcar, near 

. Henaal. 

Lichen aphtoſus. Thruſh Lichen; in woody and 
ſtoney places, and on rocks. 

craſſus. Thick Lichen; on rocks and moun- 

tainous heaths, 

furfuraceus, Branny Liverwort; on trunks 

of trees. 

fuſcut. Brown Lichen; on rocks and great 

ſtones. 

herbaceus. Green Lichen; on ſtones and on 

trunks and about the roots of trees. 

i/landicus d. A variety of Eryngo-leaved 

Liverwort ; on the tops of mountains. 

pubeſcens, Pubeſcent Lichen ; on rocks and 
ſtoney places everywhere, 

Leonurus Cardiaca. Motherwort; on rubbiſh and 
in hedges ; about Kendal. | 

Linum perenne, Perennial Blue Flax; in meadows 
and paſtures of a chalky ſoil : at Croſby Ravenſ- 
worth, and between Shap and Threapland. 

Lobelia Dortmanna. Water Gladiole ; in Ulſwater 
and Winander meer, plentifully. 


Lycopodium a/pinim., Mountain Club-] on moun- 
moſs ; tainous 
— Selago, Firr Club-moſs; heaths, 


Lyſimachia tenella. Purple Moneywort; on bogs. 

Marrubium vulgare. White Horehound ; by high- 
way ſides on rubbiſh, | 

Melica montana. Mountain Melic-graſs; in moun- 
tainous groves, frequent. 

Menyanthes zrifoliata, Buckbean, or Marſh Tre. 
foil; in marſhes and watery places. 

Myoſotis ſcorpoides g. A variety of Mouſe-ear Scor- 
pion-graſs; in dry meadows: at Buckbarraw- 
ſcar. 

Narciſſus Pſeudo Narciſſus. Wild Engliſh Daffodil ; 
in woods and hedges: at Great Strickland. 

Narthecium Offifragum. Lancaſhire Aſphodel or 
Baſtard Aſphodel; in wet grounds, 

Oenanthe crocata. Hemlock Dropwort ; in ditches 

| at Kendal, 

Ophiogloſſum vulgatum. 


Adders-tongue; in moiſt 
Uu | 


meadows 


B K I A 


meadows and paſturesz at Heigſel Nab near 
Fendal. 

Ophrys cordata. Leaſt Twayblade z on moift moun- 
tainous heaths, eſpecially of a turfy ſoil cvery- 
where. | 

muſcifera, Fly Orchis z in Barrowfeld wood 
and in the marle cloſe near Brig ftear-moſs. 

—— Nidus avis. Bird's-neſt; on the fide of a 
lane near Honeybee Yate near hendal. 

Ornithogalum de“. Yellow Star of Bethlehem; 
in meadows and paſtures: near Rendal. 

Ornithopus perpuſillun. Bird's- foot; among the ten- 

ters at Rendal. 

Oſmunda criſpa. Stone Fern; on rocks: frequent. 

Lunaria. Moonwort; in mountainous mea- 
dows and paſtures: frequent. 

— Lunaria g. Cut-leaved Moonwort; at 
Great Strictland. 

— al; Flowering Fern or Oſmund Royal; 
on Brig ſtear-moſs and Under bar ow-moſs. 

Papaver cambricum. Yellow Welch Poppy; in moun- 
tainous places: about Kendal plentifully and in 
Kirby Lonſdale. 


Parnaſſia palu/tris, Graſs of Parnaſſus; in moiſt 


meadows, frequent. 

Pinguicula vu/garis, Butterwort or Yorkſhire Sa- 
nicle ; in ſwampy places. 

Poa praten/is [3 alpina. Alpine meadow Graſs ; on 
the mountains. 

Polemonium cærulcum. Greek Valerian or Jacob's 
Ladder ; on the eaſt fide of the river Kent at 
Kendal between the Mill. race and Kirk-dub. 

Polygonum Biſtorta. Great Biſtort or Snakeweed ; 
in moiſt meadows, frequent. 

—— viviparum. Small Biſtort or Snakeweed; 


in mountainous meadows: at Croſby Ravenſ- 


worth, and elſewhere. 
Polypodium Dryopteris. Branched Polypody; in dry 
ſtoney places, frequent. | 
fragile. Britile Polypody; on old ſtone 
walls and rocks, plentifully. 
—— fotanm. Rock Polypody; in ſtoney 
places near Nybourn. 
———- fragrans, Sweet Polypody; in moiſt 
chinks of rocks: near Keſwick. 
—— phegopteris. Wood Polypody ; in moiſt 
and ſhady chinks of rocks everywhere. 
——— 'heticum. Stone Polypody; on ſtoney 
mountains everywhere. 
—» Thelypteris. Marſh Fern; in woody and 
boggy marſhes and in hedges, everywhere. 
Potamogeton ſetaceum. Setaceous Pondweed ; in the 
ditches on Brig ſtear-moſs. 
Primula farins/a. Bird's- eye; in mountainous bogs. 
Prunus Padus. Bird's C herry, Wild Cluſter Cher- 
ry- tree, Hedge-berry-tree or Black Grape Cher- 
ry; among the mountains, common. 
——— Ceraſus g. Leaſt wild Cherry- tree or Merry- 
tree; in woods and hedges: about Roſpzll. 
Ranunculus acris. Upright meadow Crowfoot; this 
plant varies on the tops of the mountains with 
one or two flowers on a ſtalk and with a very 
hairy large calyx. 
- flammiula g. A variety of Leſſer Spear- 
wort; in the marle pits at Burton, | | 
Rhodiola Rojea. Roſewort; on the mountains, fre- 
quent. | 
Ribes nigrum, Black Currants or Squinancy berries; 
ia moiſt woods and on banks of rivers, 


3 ; ö 1 


r - -* 
Ribes rubrum. Common Currants ; in woods, 
Rubus CHamæmorus. Cloud-berries, Knot-bertig, g 
Dwarf Mulberries; in turfy bogs on the mou. 
tains. | 

ſaxatilis, Stone Bramble or Raſpis ; Uong 

ſtones on the ſides of mountains. 

Rumex digynus. Round-leaved Mountain Sorrel; ( 
the mountains, frequent. 

= ſanguincus, Bloodwort; in woods: at 0% 
Hall, and elſewhere. 

Salix herbacea. Ilexrbaceous Willow; 

—— pentandrid. Bay-leaved Sweet 


Willow; _ on the mou. 
reticulata, Roundsleaved Wil- talns. 
low; 


Samolus valerandi. Round-lcaved Water Pimpetne] 
on Brig ſtear moſs. 

Satyrium viride g fuſcum. Brown Satyrioh; i 
Helsfel nab near Kendal. 

Saxifraga autumnalis. Yellow autumnal Saxifrage; 
in mountains. 

cœſpitoſa. Small mountain Sengreen; 9 
the mountains upon Ambleſide. 

hypnoldes. Ladies Cuſhion or Trifid Se, 
green; on the mountainous places, 

— ftellaris. Hairy Saxifrage or Kidneywory 
or | Hardknot and Nreneſe, by Buckbarres 
well, | 

Scandix odorata. Sweet Cicely or Sweet Fern; i 
hedges and orchards, frequent. 

Schoenus albuss White flowered Ruſh-grak; | 
marſhes, plentifully. 

compreſſus. Compreſſed Baſtard Cyperus u 

flat ſpiked Cyperus-ruſh; in boggy marſhes. 

ferrugineus. Broad baſtard Cyperus « 

Dwarf marſh Ruſh; in turfy bogs. 

mariſcus. Long-rooted Baſtard Cyperus 
on the edge of Conzic Tarn near Kendal, ple 
tifully. | 

Sedum Anglicum. Engliſh Stonecrop; on wk 

Ninander meer, and on a few rocks in Ln 
dale and at Rydall. 

Serapias latifolia [y paluſtris. A variety of Bro 
leaved Baſtard Hellebore ; in marſhy places 
Kendal. 

—— longifolia. White flowered Baſtard He 
bore; in a wood near Aſtham hall. 

Sipthorpia europa. Baſtard Moneywort ; in ſha 
marſhes and near ſprings and rivulets; abo 


Lonſdale and Buckbarrow-well. 
Solidago cambrica. Welch Golden Rod; on 
mountains. 


Sparganium f/implex natans. The leaſt Bur-re 
in ponds, lakes, and gently-flowing rivers: ee 
where. | 

Splachnum wvaſculoſum. Common Splachnum; mo 
tainous and moiſt heaths every where. 

Statice Armeria, - Common Thrift or Ses G 
flower; in mountainous meadows and on it 
and in meadows near the ſea. 

Stellaria nemorum. Broad-leayed Stichwort of Gt 
mountain Chickweed; in moilt woods 
hedges and in banks of rivers every Where- 

Stipa peunata. Feather-graſs ; on the limeſtones 
hanging over Lonſdale. * 

Siſymbrium Naſturtium 3. A variety of * 
creſſe ; in Helfington-Lath dales near Mat 

Taxus baceata. Evgh-tree; on the mounralns. 


Th 


Thlaſpi alheſtre. Perfoliate Baſtard Creſs; on the 
moiſt limeſtone paſtures, 
nceruleum. Purple Goat's-beard; in mea- 


0 
2 4 and paſtures: at Old Hall. 


Tremella utriculata. Bladder Tremellaz in moun- 
tainous rivulets. 

Trichomanes tunbrigenſe. Tunbridge Trichomanes; 
on Buzzardrough Crag near Wrenoſe among the 
moſs on the mountains, frequent. 

nientalis exropen. Chickweed Winter- green; in 
woods and on turfy heaths. 

Infollum li forme. Small Trefoil; in Kendal Fell, 


* Trollius Zuropœus. Globe - flower or Locker · gowlons; 
in moiſt lands. 
Vaccinium Oxycoccus, Cranberry; on the boggy 
\pernet moſſes about Kendal, 
1 Vitis Idza. Red Whorts or Whortle ber- 


ries; in marſhy heaths and mountainous places. 
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uligingſum. Great Bilberry-buſh ; in Whin- 
field foreſt. 

Valeriana Locuſta B. A variety of Lambs Lettice or 
Corn Sallet; in Hel/ington-Lath dales neat 
Rendal. 

Veronica ſcutellate. Narrow- leaved Water Speed- 
well; on Brig ftear-moſs. 

Vicia yivatica, Tufted Wood Vetch; about Kirby 
Lonſdale bridge, and by the fide of Patton beck 
near Kendal. 

Viola grandiflora, Yellow Violet or Panſies; in the 
mountainous paſtures. 

Viſcum album. Miſſeltoe; on apple trees: in Brig- 
flear and Lyth, 

Utricularia minor. Leſſer - hooded Milfoil z in turfy 
bogs. 

— vulgatis, Common- hooded Milfoil; on 
Brig flear-moſs. 

Ulva pruniformis. Plumb Lavery in alpine lakes: 


CUMBER. 
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CUMSBE 


rok Weſtmorland to the weſt lies Cum- 

berland, the laſt county of England this way, 
being bounded on the north by Scotland, waſhed 
an the ſouth and weſt by the Iriſh ſea, and on the 
aſt joining to Northumberland above Weſtmor- 
nd, It takes its name from its inhabitants, who 


language called themſelves Kumbri and Fambri. 
Hiltory informs us, that the Britans long reſided 
here during the Saxon tyrany ; and Marianus him- 
ſelf ſays the ſame thing, and calls this country 
Cunbrorum terra; not to mention the Britiſh names 
contiually recurring as Caer-luel, Caer-dronoc, Pen- 
rith, Pen-rodoc, &. Which plainly beſpeak this, 
and are the ſtrongeſt proof of my aſſertion. 

The country, though it may ſeem colder by 
reaſon of its northern ſituation and rough with moun- 
tzins, affords an agreeable variety to travellers. 
For after the ſwelling rocks and thickeſt mountains 
pregnant with all kinds of wild-fowl ſucceed ver- 
cant hills of rich paſturage, covered with flocks, 
ad below them extenſive plains yielding plenty of 
corn, Beſides all theſe the ſea which beats againſt 
the coaſt maintains innumerable ſhoals of excellent 
ih, and ſeems to reproach the inhabitants for their 
inattention to fiſhery. 

The ſouth part of this county is called Copeland 
ad Coupland, becauſe it riſes in pointed mountains, 
which the Britans call Kopa, or as others think Cope- 
lad for Copperland, from its rich veins of copper. 
ln this at the ſandy mouth of the Duden, which 
ſeparates it from Lancaſhire, is Millum, a caſtle of 
de antient family of the Hodleſtons; whence the 
ſtore retiring to the north preſents Ravenglaſs, a 
lation where, I was told, were once two Roman in- 
kripvons. It is conveniently environed by two 
tes. Some will have it to have been called anti- 
ey Auen glaſs or the blue river, and tell many 
lies about king Eveling, who had a palace here. 


bot of Hard knott, a very ſteep mountain, on whoſe 
lunmit were lately diſcovered huge ſtones and 
ſundations of a caſtle, to the aſtoniſhment of the 
itholders, it being ſo ſteep as hardly to be aſcended. 
gher up the little river It runs into the ſea, in 
wich the ſhell-fiſh having by a kind of irregular 
Wtion® taken in the dew, which they are ex- 
emely fond of, are impregnated, and produce 
euls, or, to uſe the poet's phraſe, bacce concheæ, 
dal derties, which the inhabitants, when the tide 
* out, ſearch for, and our jewellers buy of the 
Poor for a trifle, and fell again at a very great 


* Of theſe and the like Marbodeus® ſeems to 
lei in that line; 


Cgnit & inſignes antiqua Britannia baccas. 


1 a . 
Ot atone, 


Vol. UL, 


were true and genuine Britans, and in their own 


Une of theſe rivers is named EF, and riſes at the 
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O14 Britain alſo Famous berries yields. 


The ſhore now advancing gradually to the weſt 
forms a little point, commonly called Str. Bees for 
St. Bega's, This Bega was a devout and holy 
virgin of Ireland, who paſſed her lite in ſolitude 
here, and to whoſe piety many miracles are aſcribed, 
as taming a wild bull, and by her prayers cover- 
ing with a great depth of ſnow the vallies and hill 
tops in the middle of ſummer. Scarce a mile from 
hence ſtands on a hill Egremont caſtle, the anticnt 
ſeat of William de Meſchines, to whom Henry J. 
gave it“ by the ſervice of one knight's fce, that he 
„ ſhould march at the king's command in the army 
te againſt Wales and Scotland.” He left a daughter 
married to William Fitz Duncan of the blood royal 
of Scotland, by whoſe daughter the citate came into 
the family of the Lucies. From them again by the 
Moltons and Fitz Walters the title of Egremont came 
to the Radcliffes earls of Suſſex, It was however 
enjoyed for a conſiderable time by favour of Henry 
VI. by Thomas Percy, who had ſummons to parlia- 
ment by the ſtyle of Thomas Percy of Egremont. 

Here the ſhore goes on a little retreating, and it 
appears from the ruins of walls, that wherever the 
landing was ealy it was fortified by the Romans. 
For it was the extreme boundary of the Roman 
empire, and this coaſt 'was particularly expoſed to 
the Scots when they ſpread themſelves like a deluge 
over this iſland from Ireland. Here is Moreſby, a 
little village, where, from theſe fortifications, we 
may conclude was a ſtation for ſhips. Here are 
many traces of antiquity in the vaults and founda- 
tions, many caverns called Pifts holes, many trag- 
ments of inſcriptions are here dug up, one of which 


has the name of LVCIVS SEVERINVS OK DINA- 


TVS; another COH. VII. I ſaw there this altar, 


lately dug up, with a ſmall horned ſtatue of $il- 
vanus: 


DEO SIL VAN. 
COH. II. LING 
CVI PRAAS. .. 
G. POMPEIVS M.. 
SATVRNIN., 


Deo Silvano 
Cohors 2da Lingonum 
Cui præeſt 
G. Pompeius M. 
Saturninus. 


The following fragment was copied and tranſmitted 
to me by J. Fletcher lord of the place: 


OB PROSPE .. 


> He wrote a Latin poem on jewels and precious ſtones, printed at Cologne 1539. Hoffin, Lex. 
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Ft. Bret. 


Lęremont ©. 


Lord 5 of 
Copeland 
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Derwent r. 


Copper mines 


Black lead. 


Kefwic 1. 


Skiddaw, an 
high moun- 
tain, 
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Anandale, 


1 


RITATEM 
 CVLMINIS 
INSTITVITI. 


But none has yet been found that determine it to 
have been MorB1vm, where the Equites Cataphrac- 
tarii were ſtationed, which the name in ſome ſort 
inſinuates. Nor muſt I forget that in this neigh- 
bourhood I ſaw Hay Caftle, reſpectable for its anti- 
quity, which the people told me once belonged to 
the noble families of Moreſby and Diftinton. 

Behind this the river Derwent hides itſelf in the 
ſea. It riſes in Berrodale, a valley ſurrounded with 
crooked hills, winds among the hills called Der- 
wentfels, in which at Newlands and elſewhere were 
rich veins of copper with ſome little gold and filver, 
opened afreſh in our time by Thomas Thurland and 
Daniel Hotchſtetter, a German, being well known 


before as appears from the Cloſe rolls of Henry 


III. n. 18. A remarkable ſuit about them was car. 
ried on between the late queen Elizabeth and Tho- 
mas Percy earl of Northumberland, on whoſe eſtate © 
the land was; but it was determined in favour of the 
queen, in regard of the royal prerogative and the 
veins of gold and filver in theſe mines. So far from 
truth is that obſervation of Cicero in his epiſtle to 
Atticus; This is certain, that there is not a grain 
„of ſilver in the whole iſland of Britain.” Nor 
would Cæſar have ſaid, that the Britans imported all 
the copper they uſed, had he known of theſe mines, 
theſe copper works not only being ſufficient for all 
England, but great quantities of the copper ex- 
ported every year. Here is alſo found in ſeveral 
places that metallic earth or hard glittering ſtone, 
which we call Black Lead, uſed by painters to draw 
lines and drawings in black and white“. Whether 
it Be Dioſcorides' Pnigitis i, or Melanteria®, or ochre 
burnt black by the heat of the earth, or totally un- 
known to the antients, I cannot determine, but ſhall 
leave it to others. The Derwent running among 
theſe hills ſpreads itſelf in a fpacious lake, or as 
Bede b calls it @ very large pool, in which are three 
iſlands : one of them has the feat of the knightly 
family of Ratcliffe, another was inhabited by -Ger- 
man miners, and the third is ſuppoſed to have been 
that in which Bede! relates that St. Herbert led a 
ſolitary life. On the edges of this lake in very rich 
land, ſurrounded by dewy hills, and defended from 
the north winds by Skiddaw a very high mountain, 
lies Kefwicke, a ſmall market town, many years fa- 
mous for the copper works * as appears from a 
charter of king Edward IV. and at preſent inhabited 
by miners?. Its market was obtained of Edward I. by 
Thomas de Derwentwater lord of the place, from 
whom it came by inheritance to the Ratcliffes. Skid- 
daw the mountain before-mentioned rears its double 
head ſo high among the clouds like Parnaſſus, and 
looks towards Scrufell, a mountain in Scotland, as 
if it meant to rival it; by the aſcent or deſcent of 
the clouds from both which the inhabitants draw 
preſages of the weather, and have this common 


© at Derwent fells. 
1 Lib. v. c. 177. | | 
i Eccl. H. IV. c. 29. Vit. Cuthb. c. 28. 


4 IV. 16. 
Lib. v. c. 118. 


| Who have their ſmelting-houſe by Derwentſide, which with his forcible ſtream and their ingenious inventions ſerveth ow 1 * 
table ſtead tor eaſy bellows works, hammer works, forge works, and ſawing of boards, not without admiration of thoſe that 


II. land. 


m As ſaith Pontius Paulinus. For in the firſt plantation of Chriſtianity among the Gentiles ſuch only as were of fu 
were inſtrocted in the principles of Chriſtian religion were admitted wh 4 
except upon urgent neceſſity; at which time they who were to be baptiſed were attired in white garments, exorciſed, 4 
ſundty ceremonies, Which I leave to the learned in Chriſtian antiquities, Id. | 


— 11. 77. 
1 


If Skiddaw hath a cap 
Scrufell wots full well of that. 


And that other of the height of theſe and two olle 
mountains in theſe parts, 


Skiddaw, Lawellin, and Caſticand 
Are the higheſt hills in all England, 


From hence the Derwent ſometimes in a narrgy 
ſometimes in a broad channel proceeds with rapidiy 
to the north to meet the Cotar. Theſe two rizer 
at rheir confluence almoſt ſurround Cokarmau, 20 
plentiful market town and caſtle of the earl g 
Northumberland. The town is handſomely bull, 
but ſtands low between two hills, on oue of which i; 
the church, and on the other overagainſt it che 
ſtrong caſtle, over whoſe gate are the arms of 14 
ton, Humfranville, Lucy, and Percy. Oppoſite to 
this two miles on the other ſide the river hes the 
ſheil of an old caſtle called Pap caſtle, which fevers) | 
monuments prove to have been ef Roman antiquiy, 
Whether this was Guaſnoric which Nennius las 
king Vortigern built near Luguballium, and the old 
Britans called Palmecaſtle, I do not preſume to de- 
termine. Among other monuments of antiquity 
here was found a large vaſe of greeniſh ſtone, hand. 
ſomely carved with ſmall figures; whether deſigned 
for the purpoſes of waſhing, or as St. Ambroſe ca! 
it ſacrarium regenerationis, the laver of regeneration 
for which uſe it now ſerves at rhe neighbouring 
town of Bridkirk, q. d. St. Brigit's church, I ſhall not 
pronounce. We find fonts adorned with the figures 
of ſaints in order to ſet forth their example o the 
imitation of the perſons baptized w. On this beſides 
figures are theſe foreign characters: See Pl. VIII. fig. 1, 
What they mean or to what nation they belong ! 
do not take upon me to ſay. Let the learned de- 
termine. The firſt and eighth are not very unlikethe 
character uſed by Chriſtians after the time of Con- 
ſtantine for the name of Chriſt. The reſt in fo 
but not in power come neareſt thoſe which are to be 
ſeen on the tomb of Gormon king of Denmark, at 
Jelling in Denmark, as publiſhed by Petrus Linden- 
brogius 1591. | 

The towns laſt-mentioned, together with a 40h 
part of the barony of Egremont, Migton, Leuſcwale, 
Aſpatric, Uldal, &c. the fine eſtate of Maud Lu) 
(the heireſs of Anthony Molton or de Lucy het 
brother), were by her given to Henry Perf 
earl of Northumberland her huſband ; and thougl 
ſhe had no children by him ſhe left the Pere 
family her heirs, on condition they quartered with 
their own arms thoſe of the Lucies, 3 fiſh called 
Lucies in a field G. or to borrow the words of tis 
original deed, © on condition that they bore for tbe! 
* arms G. 3 Lucies quarterly with the arms e 
« Percy O a lion Az. and the condition enforced b 
« a fine.” The Derwent, afterwards in one unte 


* mor.ochromata. 
b Eccl. Hiſt, IV. 29. 
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CU M BE 
aream, throws itfelt into the oecan at YVirkinton, fa- 
nous for a ſalmon fiſhery. It is now the ſeat of 
the antient knightly family of the Curwens, who 
erive their deſcent from Goſpatric earl of Nor- 
tumberland, and took their ſurname by agreement 
from Cukwen, a family of Galloway, whoſe heir they 
married. They have here a noble manſion like a 
caſtle, and from them, if I may be allowed to mention 
it without the imputation of vanity, I derive my de- 
cent by the mother's ſide, 

From hence ſome have ſuppoſed a wall was car- 
ied for near four miles at proper places to defend 
he coaſt, by Stilico, in the reign of Honorius and 
Arcadius, when the Scots from Ireland infeſted this 
ore. For thus Britain ſpeaks ot herſelf in Clau- 
dian ?: 


Me queque vicinis pereuntem gentibus, inquit, 
Munivit Stilico, totam cum Scotus Hibernem 
Movit, & infeſto ſpumavit remige Thelis. 


Me Stilicho by neighbouring nations ſore diſtreſt, 
Defended well with time the Scotiſh rage 
Hiberne moved, while with their hoſtile war 

Old ocean foam'd. 


There ſtill remain ruins of walls at the mouth of 
the Elen or Elne, as it is now called, which, after a 
fort courſe, has at its ſource erh, no inconſider- 
able market town. This I take to have been Ax- 
Mia, where the Barcarii Tigrienſes were ſtationed, 
ind at its mouth is Elenborough or the Burgh on the 
Elen, where was formerly quartered the cohors prima 
Dalnatarum with their officer 4. It ſtood on a high 
hill commanding a diſtant view of the Iriſh ſea; but 
com now grows where the town was, and its traces 
plainly appear; the antient vaults are uncovered 
and many altars, inſcriptions, and ſtatues are dug up 
here, All which that worthy man J. Senhous, in 


ſerved and arranged in his houſe. In the middle 
of the yard is a moſt beautifal ſquare altar, of a 
reddiſh ſtone, elegantly carved in the antient man. 
det, about five feet high, and having an inſcription 
i fair characters, a view of which and each, of its 
s | ſhall here inſert from a drawing by fir R. 
ton, of Connington, Kknt. a great ſearcher into 


pants to illuſtrate our native country with the higheſt 
ftertainment in the year 1599. I cannot help ex- 
ling my gratitude io the worthy gentleman juſt 
Kntioned for his hoſpitable treatment, and the great 
ue which this learned admirer of antient literature 
es to preſerve theſe inſcriptions, which are ſoon 
Ken to pieces by the ignorant people here, and 
"to other uſes to the great detriment of theſe 
des, See Pl. VIII. fig. 2, 3. 

Erery thing is perfectly plain on this inſcription, 
Kpt that in the laſt line but one ET and AEDES 
* expreſſed in abbreviations. The end is im- 
— Perhaps we are to reſtore it thus DEC V- 
VM ORDINEM RESTITVIT, &c. The 
wriones were in the Municipia the ſame as the 
Fares at Rome and in the colonies; ſo called 
Fauſe they diſcharged the offices of the Curia or 
un whence alſo they were ſtyled Curiales, from 
= conducting civil affairs -. 

I the upper ledge of the back part of this altar 


| 
he haudib. Stilic. II. 250. 


whoſe grounds they are found, has carefully pre- 


we may obſerve theſe words VOLANTII VIVAS; 
which give me no ſmall difficulty, nor can I make 
anything of them, unleſs they imply a wiſh of the 
Decuriones, knights, and commons, who conſtituted 
the Municipium, for G. Cornelius Peregrinus, who 
reſtored the houſe, temple, and Decuriones, that ſo be- 
neficent a man might enjoy life at Volantium. Hence 
if I may be allowed to coijectute, I ſhould ſuppoſe 
the antient name of this place to have been VoLan- 
TivM. Below are carved inſtruments of ſactifice, 
a hatchet, an a knife, On the left fide a mallet 
and prefericulum. On the right a patera, a diſh, 
and a pear, if I am right, or as others think a water- 
pot: for theſe were veſſels for ſacrificing purpoſes, 
and likewiſe others, as the Simpulum, Cenſer, Fu- 
tile, ſacerdotal bonet, &c. which we ſee on the ſides 
of other altars in theſe parts. The 2d altar here 
annexed was dug up at O/d Carliſle, and is now in 
the houſe of the Barhouſes at Ilkirk, inſcribed with 
letters of the complicated form, happily expreſſed 


by the engraver, which it ſhould ſeem are to be read 
thus: 


Jovi Optimo Maximo, Ala Auguſta ob virtutem 
appellata cui præeſt Publius Ælius Publii filius 
Sergia * Magnus de Murſa ex Pannonia infe- 
riore prefettus Aproniano (et) Bradua Conſu- 
libus, 
The zd altar is inſcribed to the topical deity Bela- 
tucadrus, and to be read thus : 


Belatucadro Julius Givilis Optio (i. e. comman- 
der of the watch) votum ſolvit libens merits. 


There is no difficulty in the 4th altar, which is to 
this effect: 


Dis Deabuſque Publius Poſthumius Acilianus 
præfedtus cohortis prime Delmatarum. 


Theſe kind of altars (to mention the antient rites 
which our moſt holy religion has long ſince abo- 
liſhed), as well as the victims and ſacrificers uſed to 
be crowned with leaves, and offerings of incenſe 
and wine made at them, ſacrifices offered, and the 
altars themſelves anointed. Of their demolition as 


— Chriſtianity prevailed, Prudentius* thus ſings : 


antiquity, when we travelled together over theſe 


Exercere manum non penitet, & lapis illic 

Si fletit antiquus, quem cingere ſueverat error 

Faſciolis aut galline pulmone rigare, 
Frangitur —— | 


None grudge the helping hand, if chance a ſtone 
Of antient date ſtood there, whom wont to crown 
Was error once with garlands, or to ſtain 

With chicken's blood. They hurl it down amain. 


I ſaw alſo the following inſcriptions here : 


. 

ANTONINI AV. PII F. 

P. AVLVS P. *F. PALATINA (fc. tribu] 
POSTHVMIVS ACILIANVS p 
'PRAF. COH. I. DELMATAR, 


* D. M. 
INGENVI. AN. X 
IVL. S IMPLEX PATER 
by * F. C. | 


# Iſfid, IX, c. 4. 


* reſemblance of the name Elenburough with Olenacum, where the firft Herculean wing lay in garriſon in the time of Theo- 
Younger, is ſoine motive tofthink that this was. that Olenacum; but yet I dare not affirm it. Ho 7 


NM. D. 
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VoLAnTivM 


Pagan altart. 


Pl. VIII. f. 4. 


* ſc. tribu. 


under Com- 
modus A. D. 


193. 
Pl. VIII. A Lo 


Pl. VIII. f. 6. 


*Pablii filius. 
*Diis mani · 
bus. 


Faciendum 
curavit. 
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Mostc aux 


train. 


Mic bael cot ui. 


aver r. 
I iz, 7. 


Old Carliſle. 


Casre a Ex- 
PLOR ATO- 
Ru. 


ALAAvovsrA 


B oO B14 I: 


D. M. 
MORI REGIS 
FILII HEREDES 
EIVS SVBSTITVE 
RVNT VIX A. LXX 


HIC EXSEGERE FATA 
. ENVS SC GERMA.. 
.. 8 REGVIX. ANN. 
S VIX ANA. 
„ 


D. M. D. M. 
LVCA VIX IVLIA MARTIM 
ANN A, VIX AN. 

IS XX XII. In D. XX Ii 


Here is alſo to be ſeen this ſtone, handſomely carved, 
on which two winged Genii ſupport a wreath as 
below: See Pl. VIII. fig. 7. The inſcription is to be 
read, Victoriae Auguſtorum Dominorum naſtrorum. 

The ſhore proceeding ſtrait from hence, preſently 
forms ſuch a bending winding bay, that it ſeems 
to be MoricamBE, which Prolemy places here- 
abouts. The ſituation and name of the place agree; 
for the æſtuary bends in, and Moricambe ſignifies in 
Britiſh crooked ſea. On this David l. king of Scotland 
founded Holme, or as it is commonly called Holme 
Cultrain abbey z and Vulſtey caſtle was built by the 
abbots in the neighbourhood to ſecure their treaſure, 
books, and records, from the ſudden inroads of the 
Scots. In this caſtle are ſaid to be concealed a prey to 
the moths the works of Michael Scotus, who profeſſed 
a religious life here about the year 1290, ſo deeply 
immerſed in mathematical itudies and ſciences, that 
he obtained the character of a magician with the 
vulgar, whoſe fooliſh credulity reported him to 
have wrought wonders. Below this monaſtery falls 
into the eſtuary the little river HY aver, after re- 
ceiving the Wize another little ſtream, at whoſe 
ſource the poor remains of an antient city ſtand as 
monuments that nothing in this world is exempt 


from the lot of mortality. This is now called by 


the inhabitants Old Carliſle: what was its antient 
name I know not, unleſs it was Casrra ExeLora- 
ToxvM *, The diſtance in Antoninus (who does 
not take the ſhorteſt way, but recites the more con. 
ſiderable places), agrees both from Bulgium and 
Luguvallum. he ſituation was very convenient for diſ- 
covering an enemy; for it ſtands on a hill of con- 
ſiderable height, affording a good view of the country 
all round. Certain it is, that the wing, which, for 
its valor, was called AvevsTa and AvevsTa Gor- 
DIANA was here in the time of Gordian, from the 


following inſcriptions which I ſaw in the neighbour- 


* ToviOptimo 
Maximo 
+ VIRTVT. 


FI 


* INGM 
LING .N. 


3370 


hood of this place at Ilkirk: 


„. O. M. 
ALA. AVG. OB 
*,.. RTVT. APPEL, CVI 
PRAEST. TIB. CL. TIB. f. p- 
IN. G. . N IVSTINVS 
PRAEF. FVSCIANO: 
II. SILANO 11 COS: 


* Concerning the Areani ſee hereafter under the Pits wall. ; 

| * This votive altar alſo of a rude ſtone was erected for the happy health of the emperor Gordian the zd and his 
Tranquilla and their whole family, by the troops of horſemen ſurnamed Auguſta Gordiana, when Aemilius e ee hy the © 

Atrica, governed the ſame under Nonnius Philippus, lieutenant-general of Britain, in the year ot Chriſt 243, 48 appearet J | 


ſuls therein tpecified. Holland. 


© Not as Gibſon reads Fyfile, and tranſlates it a melter. 


2 


G AN T E 


| oth( 
| horſes, eagles, lians, Ganimedes, and Many | 


Futile he explained before an oper pot. 
v Fo the honour of Philip the emperor and his ſon wt.o flouriſhed about the year of our Lord 248. 
* Another ſuch inſcription was found near Brougham caltle in later times, (Gale Ms.) 


8. 


8 
MABLI 
NIVS SEC 
VNDVS 
EQVIS 
ALE AVG 
STE STIP. 


5 1. 0M: 
PRO SALVTE IMPERATORIS 
M. AN TONI GORDIANI. p. F. 
INVICTI AVG ET SABINIAE TR. 
IAE TRANQVILE CONIVGI EIvs To 
TAQVE DOMYV DIVIN. EORVM A. 
LA AVG. GORDIA. OB VIRTVTEM 
APPELLATA POSVIT: CVI PRAEST 
AEMILIVS CRISPINVS PRAEF. 
EQQ. NATVS IN PRO AFRICA DE 
*TVIDRO SVB CVR NONNII PII 
LIPPI LEG. AVG. PROPRE TO. 
ATTICO ET PRETEXTATO 

COSS 


From hetice were brought the altars that ſtand by 
the road fide at Wigton, having on their ſides a fin. 
pulum, a futile*®, a maller, a patera, and other in. 
ſtruments of ſacrifice : but the letters are entirely 
worn out by time. Not far from hence was dig 
up by the military way a pillar of rough ſtore 
now at Thoreſby, with this inſcription u; f 


IMP CAES | k 

M. IVI. x 

PHILIPPO 

PIO FELI D 

Cl 7 
t 
0 


n 

ET M. IVL. PHI 
LIPPO NOBILIS 
SIMO CAES © 
TR. P. COS. 


This was likewiſe copied for me by that moſt leattel N b. 


miniſter Oſwald Dikes, now preſerved in his bi- fo 
ther T. Dike's houſe at Mardal. Hy 
DEO Th 

SANCTO BELA Pla 
 TVCADRO ti 
AVRELIVS ad 
DIATOVA* ARAE by 

X VOTO POSVIT ty 

LL. MM. * "wn 

Another ſimilar inſcription in honour of a topic wh 


deity has alſo been found: 


DEO 
CEAI IO AVR 
MRTI ET MS 
ERVRACIO PRO 
SE ET SVIS. V. 5. 
IL. M. 


beſides great numbers of ſmall images, ſtatues * 


evidences of antiquity continually coming to ff 


| 
A little higher up runs out a ſmall cape, an 1 
it lies a large eſtuary, called by the Scots d 


Holland. 


C U M B E 
»þ, now dividing England and Scotland as fot- 
ecly the Roman province and the Pits, On 

his little cape ſtands that antient town BLATVM 

Br.oryM (perhaps from the Britiſh word Bulch, 

vhich fignifies ſeparation or diviſion), from which 

Antoninus AS from. the furtheſt point and boundary 

of the province begins his Itinera through Britain. 

The inhabitants now call it Bulngſe, and it is a very 

nean village, though it has a fortification, and as 

widences of antiquity, beſides traces of ſtreers and 
ined walls, a harbour filled up, and a road ſaid to 
have run hence along the coaſt to Elenborrow, A 

5 nile beyond this, as may be ſeen by the foundations 

when the tide is out, begin thoſe famous Roman 
works the Vallum and Wall, formerly the boundary 
of the Roman province, ere&ed to keep out the 
barbarians, who, in theſe parts, were continually, as 
1 yriter ſays 7, barking at the Roman empire. I was 
ic firſt ſurpriſed at their raiſing ſuch great fortifica- 
tons here, when there is ſo large an eſtuary for near 
eight miles; but I find now, that when the tide is 
out the water is ſo low, that robbers and marauders 
night eaſily ford over. The roots of trees, covered 
with ſand, at a little diſtance from the ſhore, and 
often uncovered by the wind at ebb tide, prove that 
the form of this coaſt has undergone an alteration. l 
know not whether it is worth while to mention here 
the ſtories of ſubterraneous trees without branches 
frequently dug up here, diſcovered by the dew, 
which is obſerved never to fall on the ground under 
which they lie. ; 

Lower down on the fame frith, more inland, is 
Drumbough caſtle, formerly belonging to the lords 
Dicre, and antiently a Roman ſtation. Some, con- 
mary to all diſtance, will have it to have been 
CASTRA EXPLORATORVM, There was alſo 
mother Roman ſtation, which has now changed its 
name to Burgh upon ſands, whence the neighbouring 
country is called the Barony of Burgh, which Meſchines 
bd of Cumberland gave to Robert de Trivers, and 
from him it came to the Morvilles, of whom the laſt 
lugh left a daughter, who, by her ſecond huſband 
Thomas de Molton had Thomas Molton, lord of this 
pace, whoſe ſon Thomas, by marriage wich the 
teireſs of Hubert de Vaulx, added Gilleſſand to his 


oft learnel 
in his bio- 


ater eſtates, all which came at length to Ranulph de 


bure by marriage with Maud Molton. But nothing 
8 rendered this little town ſo remarkable as the 
ature death of Edward I. who here ended his 
Ws after triumphing over all his enemies: a moſt 
"owned monarch, in whoſe gallant ſoul the ſpirit of 
bd found an abode worthy of it to match the ſtate of 
Walty not only with courage and wiſdom, but with 
Kilonal comelineſs and dignity of body; and whom 
"une in the prime of life exerciſed in many wars 
UW moſt difficult events of ſtate, while ſhe was 
Wing bim for the Britiſh ſceptre, which, after he 
Me to the crown, he ſo managed by the reduction 

W Wales and conquelt of Scotland, that he may 
d man) de accounted one of the glories of Britain. 


ae this Burgh, in the frth iſe, the inhabje 
ay the Scots and Engliſh fleets engaged, and, 


of a topic 


Ammianus Marcellinds. 
Win, Shu, when the title came in. 
Te 1. 25 at the ebb, H. rewrr/o is into the ſea. 


'Þ H, Iv. 22. Lel. Coll. II. 1 52. 


| Mtiently 
jr | Ol. III. 


d de 


called Haia de Plumpton or the 1agle/ure of Plumpton. 
157 


R L AN P. 

on the retreat of the tide * their cavalry; which feems 
as extraordinary as What Pliny“ relates with aſtotiiſh- 
ment of a ſimilar place in Caramania. This frith is 
called Solway frith by both nations from Solway a 
Scotch town on it. Bat Ptolemy more properly calls 
it 1TVNna., For the noble river Eiden, which waters 
Weſtmoreland and the inner parts of this county, 
pours the largeſt quantity of water into it, ſtill mind- 
ful of the obſtruction it met with from the heaps of 
Scottiſh bodies in 1216 drowned in it in their return 
from England loaded with ſpoil, when it whelmed that 
band of marauders in us ſtream *. 

The river Ituna, or Eiden, in its way to this 
county, receives from the welt the river Eimot from 
the lake Ulſe before-mentioned, near whoſe bank, on 
the little river Dacor, ſtands Dacre caſtle, well known 
to us for giving name to the family of the barons 
Dacre *, and mentioned by Bede © as having in his 
time a monaſtery, as alſo by Malmsbury 4, becauſe 
Conſtantine, king of Scotland, and Eugenius, king 
of Cumberland, there put themſelves and their king- 
doms under the protection of Athelſtan the Saxon. 

Not much higher, and but a little way from the 
confluence of the Eimot and Loder, where is a round 
fortification called by the inhabitants Arthur's table *, 
ſtands Penrith, q. d. if derived from the Britiſh lan- 
guage, Red Head, or Hill for the ſoil and the ſtanes 
of which it is built are of a red colour; but it is com- 
monly called Perith. It is a fmall market town of A 
ſome note, defended on the weſt by a royal caſtle, 
repaired t. Henry VI. with the ruins of the neighs 
bouring Roman fort called Maburg, has a very hand- 
ſome church, a ſpacious market place, with a wooden 
market houſe. for the uſe of thoſe who aſſemble there, * 
adorned with bears and ragged ſtaffs, the arms of the 
earls of Warwick. It belonged formerly to the 
biſhops of Durham, but biſhop Anthony Bec growing 
inſolent through his exceſſive wealth, Edward I. as 
we read in the regiſter of Durham * took from him 
« Werk in Tividale, Perith, and the church of Si- 
t mondburne.” For the uſe, however, of the town, 
W. Stricland, biſhop of Carliſle, of a famous family in 
theſe parts, cut, at his own expence, a chanel from 
Pete-rill, a rivulet, on , whoſe bank is Plumpton 
park i, a large park appropriated by the kings of 
England antiently for deer, but wiſely diſpoſed of 
by Henry VIII. for men's habitations, being almoſt on 
the borders of England and Scotland. Near this 1 
ſaw the great remains of a ruined town, which they, 
from its neighbourhood, called Old Perith, and I ſhould 
think pETRIANE. That the Ala Petriana, was here 
appears from a fragment of an old inſcriptiqn. ereted 
by Ulpius Trajanug, a veteran of the Ala Petriana, 
which, together with, others that I copied here, [ 
have ſubjoined : | a 
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Sohway frith; 


A. 
Eiden t. 


Eimot ti. 
Ullewater . 


Dacre e. 


Baront Datre; 


Arthuts table. 
Pinrith 


Old Perith.. 


PETRIANAE, 


he Seco . 
AICETVOS MATER R 

VIXIT A? XXXXV. 

ET LATTIO FIL. VIX 

AxXII. LIMISIVS. , .- 
CONIV. ET FILIAE _ 

PIENTISSIMIS | 
POSVIT. X TH 


V annos. 


+ Hiſt, Mailros. | | | 
G. which would make the battle a real wonder, whereas there was nothing extraordinary in their 


o See a more particular account of them in Hurſtmonceaux, c. Suſſex, vol. I. 20 
geſt. reg. Ang: II. 27; b. 


* See before in Weſtmoreland, p. 162, 
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de Granthorpe, ſon of William, whoſe Polterir 


GADVNO after having been long very conſiderable, became * ; 
VLP. TRAI tint about the reign of Henry VII. and their eſtare 
EM. AL. PET paſſed by marriage to the barons Dacre: bu the 
MARTIVS two heireſſes general of the laſt baron Dacre Werg 
4— 4 F. P. C. married to the ſons of Thomas Howard, late gue 
ary ** | of Norfolk. 
. On the Caude, beſides the copper mines at (4yg, 
FL. RENE SEN beck, is Highyate, a caſtle of the Richmonds, ad! 
o cohorte, IN *C. ded ETIOR neat caſtle of the biſhops of Carliſle, called The Ry i 
988 Ixxxv Caſtle, which alſo ſeems to have been co ATA 
VIXIT 2 14 K where the ſecond cohort of the Lergi kept gu:rd; % 
ve ob OLA FILIA ET Congavata ſignifies in Britiſh the valley on the Gataty, 
9 ” RES PONEN CVRAVIT now contracted into Caude, But the preciſe ſitua 
g ern . of this place I cannot yet point out. 
D. M. CROTILO GERMANVS VIX | Between the confluence of theſe rivers in the beſt 
; ANIS XXVI GRECA VIX ANIS III | and by far moſt pleaſant ſpot, ſtands the very aw 
aun, VIN DI CIANVS * FRA. ET FIL. TIT, Po. tient city of Carliſle, defended on the north by th 
— N | : 88 n Eden, on the eaſt by the Peterill, on the weſt by the 
| The Eden, having now received the Eimot, runs by Caude, and beſides all theſe natural fortifications with 
| 3 obſcure villages and caſtles northward through both ſtrong ſtone walls, a caſtle, and a citadel, as it i 
| Labs 14 Salkelds. At the leſſer ſtands a kind of circle of called. 1 is of a ſomewhat oblong form runnin 
| | 77 ſtones, each ten feet high, and before them at from weſt to caſt. On the weſt is the caſtle of coll 
| the entrance a ſingle one 15 feet high. The common ,_ 1. extent, which, by his arms, appears to ha 
9 Long Megs, people hereabouts call this Long Megg, and the reſt jo a4 be. Sickerd 132. a & in tl 
| 2 her daughters, and within the circle are two heaps of Said mann 
| daughters. oy e P of the city riſes the cathedral church, whoſ 
| 8 der which they ſay the bodies of the flat 7 OG 
| deten under, Which they fe the Doug, Er tlie. Yain part is of modern erection in a handſome ſtyle; b 
| were buried. And'indeed it is probable enough that he | k older.) itn le ghee 
this is « Wonument of ſoine viadty. e lower part much older. On the ea the citadel 
Kirk Ofwald, From bence the Eden runs by Kirk Ofwwald, dedi: built and fortified by king Henry VIII. ſerves for 1 
| g defence. Ihe Romans and Britans called this place 
cated oy St. Ofwald, formerly the 3 hr LVGV-VALLVMand LVGV-BALLIVM, or LVGV-BaLLyMi 
Hugh Morvill, who, with his accomplices, murdered the Saxons, according to Bede Luell b, Prolomy h 
| Thomas archbilbop or r N ſome think LEVCOIBIA, Nennius Caer Lualid th 
| which fact the ſword which he then uſed was long pre- filly prophecies of the 'B Jes: Daubalf: 25 : * 
| Arman- ſerved here; thence by Armanthwayte, a caſtle of the l P 1 1 Ts 
| ee b , and modern Latin writers Carleolum, For 
| Corby. Steltons: Corby, 2 rann de * mute * autient our hiſtorians all agree that Luguballia and Culeolun 
family of the Salkelds, which received great addition r Hd a 
| of wealth by marriage with the heireſs of Ri: fai * "UE. 5 = 08), | 
11, formerly a ſmall monaſtery cell to the {25 Fans have deen Taken by our cou ll; 
i,. Wetherall, N 4 : Leland i, who at laſt was forced to believe that the e 
abbey of St. Mary at York, where are certain cells Eden — e 
cut out of a rock for places of retreat f. Thence by Ly ee qe f — * A er on the bur 
ö Net. pp orevic, Which I take to be vIRoSIDVM, Where the | an re eas Malo, T! 
| Warwic, 11 ky Lug. If I may be allowed to offer a conjeRture, | 
1 och cobort of the Nervii was formerly ſtationed on ſhould ſuppoſe Vallum, and Vallia derived from the WM" "i 
j h Il againſt the Pitts and Scots, and in the laſt PPO n Cj 
ll! : F 1 ine ridge win bull M$ the Adee well known Roman military Vallum, which runs be- C 
ge a Oe ; the citv, it being called by Antoni VGV-VALLYM 03 
Linflock. of the Salkelds and Richmonds : Linſtock, a caſtle of 15 OP Rae, K R e erected au t! 
the biſhops of | Carliſle, in the barony of od , the Vallum of Severus is {till viſible at Stanwicti, br 
which barony We for of earl 'Cofparic and little village, a little beyond the river Eden, over de 
lord of Allerdale, gave to the church of | Carliſle, which is now a wooden bridge, and croſſes the river ty 
and which I take to be called by contraction from overagainſt the caſtle, where in the bed of the tet 
Orenacyu, OLEN AVM. For that place ſeems to have been on a ee of ir, huge ſtones. Pomponin 4D 
| the wall where the firſt Ala Herculea ſerved againſt Mela“ tells us, that Lagus or Lucus fignified a tei 
the barbarians. Eden, now ready to diſcharge it- am ong the antient Celts, who ſpoke the ſame uuf w. 
ſelf into its frith, receives two rivers at once, the gusge wich the Britans. What Antoninus eile 
Dil and Peterill and the Caud, which run almoſt parallel to 1% Awevsti he names TynRIS Avdvsri, fo taff dad 
Cad rivers. ech other from the ſouth. On the Peterill, beſides Lugo-vallum is ard ſignifies the tower or fort 0 16 be; 
Grayſtock. PETRIANAE beforementioned, ſtands Greiftocke, for- tall. Ik the French had derived from ens ſourc> 
_ merly a caſtle of the ſometime illuſtrious family, Lugdunum quaſi W hill, and Lucotecia 
which derive their deſcent from one Ranulph Fitz (for ſo the antients called what we call Lutetii 
Walter, of whoſe deſcendants William de Grayſtocł quaſi fair tower, as the words mean in Britiſh, the 
married Mary daughter and coheir of Roger de would have perhaps formed a better ety moſogj (hal 
Merley, lord of Merpath, by whom ſhe had a ſon thut which derives the latter from Latum (clay), th | 
John, who, having no iſſue, obtained leave of Ed- former from Lug dus, a fabulous king. That tig. 
ward I. to convey his eſtate to his aunt's ſon Ranulph was a place of conſequence under the Romans 4% * 
„E. H.1V. e. 27. 'n 
3 + The ald Itinerary lately publiſhed ſays, that 33 ſignifies defigerates mens, a deſirable mountains l Ys 
( hows Tn kg country. * dagger 5 2 . 5 a 4 0 T7 
vallium Ant. v. * Vat. li bali , . f 
| 5 Vit. Cub. C. 27. e * THERE 1 Lupuballia, * 155 7 ff * To 


pes 


plainly from the various evidences of anti- 
y frequently dug up, and its great renown at that 
* Even after the ravages of the Picts and Scots 


crith, 
le Cx» 


* reſerved ſome of its antient ſplendour and was 
*. An. a city. For A. D. 619, Egfrid king 


of Northumberland, gave it to S. Cuthbert in the 


duke ſolloning words !: ** 1 have given alſo the city called 


g (tnonballia with 15 miles round it.“ At which 
ph 4 I was alſo walled in. The townſpeople,” 
2 R as Bede, brought Cuthbert to ſee the walls of 
\ po, * city, and a fountain in it built in an extra- 


« qrdinary manner by the Romans.“ That ſaint, 
«cording to the regiſter of Durham, “ ſetiled there 
« a congregation of nuns, and appointed an abbeſs, 
« and founded ſchools there.“ It was afterwards 
he bel Neat) ruined by the Danes, and lay buried in its 
Ades near 200 years, till it began to recover itſelf 
Y A (aer the favour of king William Rufus, who erected 

ne e, buildings in it, built the caſtle, and ſertled a 


d; for 1 
tat 
tuation 


be colony ſirſt of Flemings (whom he afterwards pru- 
* lently removed into Wales) and then of the Southern 
N wy Foglilh. « Then,” as Malmeſhury ® writes, was 
T * « diſcovered a Roman Salon or Triclinium of ſtone, 
LY «arched over, unhurt by time or fire, having in 
uy « front this inſcription: MARII VICTORIAE.” 
wn dome have ſuppoſed this Marius to be Arviragus 
© 009" ge Brian: others contend for his being that Ma- 
W. * nus who was elected emperor in oppoſition to Gal- 
lenus, and is reported by hiſtorians to have been 
= = b frong, that inſtead of veins in his fingers he had 
5 a ſnews*. I am told, however, that ſome copies in- 
won 4 dead of MARIL VICTORIAE have MARTI VIC- 
** the TORI, which perhaps may. be. more approved by 
Gy, Naber critics and come nearer the truth. Lugubal- 
„, For n being now grown populous, had, as we learn 
;arleolum fom our writers, its own earl or more properly lord, 
what in blulphus Meſchines or de Micenis, f rom whom de- 
untryman ended the earls of Cheſter, and being at the ſame 
chat the ine advanced by Henry I. to an epiſcopal ſee had 
nes fron br its firſt biſhop Athulphus. This the monks of 
1 Durham ſay was prejudicial to their church. When 
"ure, " Ranulphus, ſay they, biſhop of Durham, was ba- 
from the WY" died, and the church had no defender, certain 
runs be⸗ " viſhops united Carleil and Tividale to their digceſes.” 


„value bon the Scots made themſelves. maſters of this city 
erected on n the reign of Stephen, and Henry II. recovered it, 
anzicks, b Henry III. committed the caſtle of Carliſle, and 
den, ovet te earldom to Robert de Vipont, how A. D. 1292, 
che river r vas deſtroyed by fire, together with the cathe- 
the treten and ſuburbs, how Robert Brus of Scotland 
Pomponius . 131 6j, befieged it in vain, and many other par- 
ed a tower "ulars are related at large in our hiſtories?. It may 


„ ſame lan, however, be amiſs to add two inſcriptions which 
ninus ci es here; the firſt in the houſe of Thomas Ag- 
r1, fo that by near the citadel, but of the more barbarous 
fort ol ih we; „ 2. THOUACGOR TY ; 

ris oor Dns MANIBV 

Laco 8 MARCI TROLANI 

ll La  AVGVSTINIANI TVM* FA 
riviſh, 70 CIENDVM CVRAVIr 

e A FEI. AMILLVSIMA | 
e  CONIVX'* Kaniss 5 
Rowars FW which is alſo the figure. of a horſeman in ar- 


wur with a ſpear. The other in a larger and 
it. Cuthb. c. 27. 


ph 


138 . | 
— in Sim, Dunelm. P+ 5. inter x Script. the donation at large. 
Hy | De geſt, pont III. Pol. | 
0 6 Everſden, ; He was monk of St. Edmund's Bury, and ſent as proxy for the abbot to the parliament at Catliſle 1 
33% His Chronicle remains in Ms. among the Norfolk MSS, in the Heralds college, Tauner, Bib, Brit. 271, 


CUMBER L AN P. 


fairer character is in the garden of Thomas Mid- 
dleton: | 

LEG. VI. 

VIC. P. F. 

G. P. R. F. 


which I read Legio Sexta, Vifrix, Pia, Felix. The 
reſt I leave to others to explain, 
The only earl of Carliſle was Andrew de Harcla, 
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Andrew Har 
cla, earl of 


whom king Edward II. to borrow the words of the Ca. 


original record,“ for his good and faithful ſervice 


* againſt Thomas earl of Lancaſter and his adhe- Tho. Avents 


rents in ſubduing the king's enemies and ſub- 
« jets, and bringing them priſonors to the king, 
© inveſted with the rank and title of earl of Carliſle 
* by girding on his ſword,” He afterwards trai- 
terouſly and baſely broke his engagements to his 
country and ſovereign, and, being taken, ſuffered 
the ignominy due to his treaſon, * being degraded 
by having his ſpurs chopt off with a hatchet, his belt 
* ungirt, his boots and gloves pulled of, and being 
Athen drawn, hanged, beheaded and quartered.” 

I ſhall now take my leave of Luguballia (which 
ſtands in 20* 31” of longitude and 54* 55” north 
latitude), with theſe lines of J. Johniton in praiſe 
of it. 

G:.4.R.L,.£:0.4;.0- M 
Romanis quondam ftatio tutiſſima ſignis, 
Ultimaque Auſonidum meta laboſque ducum, 

E ſpecula late vicinos proſpicit agros, 
Hinc ciet & pugnas, arcet & inde metus. | 
Gens acri ingento, ſtudiis aſperrima belli, 
DoRaque bellaci figere tela manu. 
Scotorum reges quondam tenuere beati; 
Nunc iterum priſcis additur imperiis, 
Quid, Romane putas extrema hic limina mundi? 
Mundum retro alium ſurgere nonne vides? 
Sit vidiſſe ſatis:  docuit nam Scotica virtus 
Inmenſis animis hic poſuiſſe modum. 
CG AR LIS L E 
Of yore the Roman army's ſafe retreat, 
Bound of their conqueſts and their chieftain's toils, 
She views the extenſive country from her height, 
Alarms, defends, and ſeizes on the ſpoils. 
Her active ſons enur'd to martial feat, 
And ſkill'd to hurl the javelin at the foe, 
She once the Scottiſh happy monarchs? ſeat, 
Now to her former ſov'reigns back muſt go. 
In vain the Roman boaſts that erſt he found 
Earth's limit here. See other worlds ariſe 
To mock his diſtant view. Ambition's bound 
By Scottiſh valour fixt unalter'd lies, 


bury 


Croſſing the Eden now one ſees Rowcliff near the Rowcliffes 


bank, a little caſtle, built by the lords Dacres not 
long fince for the defence of their property. Above 


tis the two rivers Ef and Leven fall with united 


ſtreams with one common mouth as it were into 
Eden frith. The Eſk comes from Scotland, but for 
ſome miles owns itſelf a ſubje& of England, and re- 
ceives the river Kir/op, where the Engliſh and Scots 
lately ſeparated not ſo much by the river as their 
mutual fears gave ample proof of the great quali- 
ties of both nations. On this river where the little 
village of Netherby preſents to view a few poor cot- 
tages are ſuch extraordinary and conſiderable re- 


o Treb. Pollio in vit. ejus 
307, and 


mains 


Netherby. 


nn. 
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The Grahams. 


Lidael eaſile 
and barony, 


Lideſdal, 


1 R. II. 


Sollom moſi. 


Battle of 
Sollom moſs 


1542. 


Batable 
& ound. 


Leven r. 
Bexcaflls, 


Baron Strive» 
lin. 


B R 


mains of an antient city, that together with the name 
of the river which runs by it, lead one to ſuſpect 
that here was ZXs1ca, where the Tribune of the 
firſt cohort of Aſtures antiently kept guard againſt 
the barbarians. Here lives at preſent the head of 
the family of the Grayhams, diſtinguiſhed by its va- 
lour among the borderers: and in the wall of the 
houſe may be read this inſcription, erected in me- 
mory of the emperor Hadrian by the Legio II. 
Auguſta ; | 


IMP. CAES. TRA. 

HADRIANO 
AVG 

LEG. IL AVG. F. 


Where the river Lidd falls into the Eſk was for- 
merly, as I have been told, Liddel, a caftle and ba- 
rony of the Eſtotevilles, who“ held lands in Cornage 
« which carl Ranulph gave to Turgis Brundas,” as 
we find in an antient inquiſition ; but from Eſtote- 
ville it came by inheritance to the Wakes, and by them 
to the earls of Kent &; but John earl of Kent, gave 
it to king Edward III. and king Richard II. to John 
of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter. Beyond this river Eſk 
the country for ſome miles is accounted part of 
England, in which is Sollom-moſſe, famous for the 
number of Scottiſh nobles taken priſoners A. D. 
1543, when the Scots intending to attack Thomas 
Wharton, lord warden of the Marches, no ſooner 
found the king had transferred his command to 
Oliver Sincler, in preference to them, than they re- 
ſented this affront as they ſuppoſed it, to their own 
diſgrace and ruin, breaking their ranks, and throw- 
ing the whole army into confuſion. The Engliſh 
ſeeing this from higher ground immediately at- 
tacked and routed them, made many priſoners, who 
flung down their arms and ſurrendered themſolves 
to the Engliſh and moſs troopers on the borders with 
an inconſiderable loſs of men on either ſide; which 
threw king James V. of Scotland into ſuch deſpon- 
dency that he broke his heart. The country here- 
abouts is called Batable ground, becauſe in debate 
between the Engliſh and Scots. The people on 
both ſides, like borderers, are an aQive, crafty, and 
light ſort of ſoldiery, and expert in ſkirmiſhing. 
The Leven and other river before-mentioned, riſing 


in the very border of the two kingdoms, paſſes by 


nothing remarkable except Beucaſtle, as it is com- 
monly called, a royal caſtle in a waſte tract with a 
garriſon, In the public records it is written Bueth- 
caſtle, whence its name ſhould ſeem to be derived 
from that Bueth, who about the time of Henry J. 
was a ſort of abſolute lord in theſe parts. Certain 
it is that in the reign of Edward III. it was the pro- 
perty of John baron de Strivelin:, who married the 
daughter and coheireſs of Adam de Swinborn. In 
the church almoſt ruined lies this old inſcription, 
brought from ſome other place, and- ſerving as a 
graye-ſtone : ws 


LEG. II. AVG. 
FECIT. 
In the church-yard is a croſs near 20 feet high, of 
one ſtone, neatly wrought, and having . an inſcrip- 


tion, but the letters too much conſumed, by time to 
be legible. But the croſs itſelf being chequered 


Of the blood royal; H. | 
Of the owners of this ſee in Hurſt Monceaux, v. I. 202. 


an 2 Q, if not intended for y 


A 


1'G A NUT. E 8. 


were found theſe inſcriptions, which the right hou, 


diu John of Strive! 


like the arms of the family of Faul makes it po 
bable that it was their work. | 

More to the fouth and welt inland lies the hag, 
of Gillefland, a ſimall itact, ſo full of rivulers, c 
Gilles, that I ſhould ſuppoſe it to have taken 1 
name from them, had I not read in the regiſter 
Lanercoſt church, that one Gill, ſon of Bueth, who 
io a charter of Henry II. is alſo called Gilbert, . 
tiently held ir, and probably left his name t jv 
Through this the wall or rampart of Severus, thy 
nobleſt monument in Britain, runs almoſt ſtrait gg 
Carliſle, eaſt through the village of Stamuwicks, Sal 
formerly a caſtle of the Tilliols, a family of tees, 
in theſe parts, from whom it came to the Pickering, 
and from thence the little river Cambec paſſes under 
the wall, on whoſe banks the barons Dacre built 
the little caſtle of Aſterton, where the warden 6 
land-ſergeant of Gilleſland has a parriſon, Beloy | 
the wall it falls into the river Iribing, where is I 
ington, a capital manor as they call it of this barony 
of Gilleſland, and here at Cafile ſteed are to be foen 
great ruins. Near it is Brampton, a mean marker. 
town, which I take for BxEMETVRACVM ad linwn 
valli, being ſcarce a mile from the wall, where a. 
tiently was ſtationed the 1 cohort of the Tungri 
from Germany, and in the cecline of the Roman 
empire under the Dux Britanniarum a Cancun 4. 
maturarum. Theſe were horſe completely armed, 
but whether theſe Armaturæ were duplares or fin- 
plares, Vegertius* leaves uncertain. The former, 
according to the ſtyle of that time, was ſo called fron 
having a double, and other from having only ſingle 
allowance of proviſion *. | Nor muſt I omit that a 
Brampton is a high hill fortified at the top with a 
ditch and called The Mote, commanding an emenſire 
proſpect over the country below. Under this and 
at Caſtile fteeds, q. d. Caſtle place, as alſo at Trederman 


lord William Howard of Naworth, 3d fon of the 
moſt noble Thomas duke of Norfolk, and an atten« 
tive and learned ſearcher into venerable antiquity, 
who poſſeſſes eſtates hereabouts in right of his wite, 
fiſter and coheir of the laſt baron Dacre, copied for 
me with his own hand: See Pl. VII. fig. 8. Thc 
following there alſo in an antient hypocauſt, in 
which the name of the Legatus Auguſti and Pro- 
prætor in Britain is unfortunately loſt: See Pl. Vil 
bg. 9 

Near Brampton runs the little river C4, 0 
whoſe bank on a rock called Helbeck is this in- 
perfect inſcription, cut by the Vexillatio of the Ie 
gio II. Auguſta probably an Optio placed unde 
the Proprætor Agricola with others which time hat 
robbed us of: See Pl. VIII. fig. 10. On the fant 
rock are theſe words in a later character: 


_ OFICIVM RO ANOR VO.“ 


Here the Gelt empties itſelf into the river 5" 
which runs with rapidity and noiſe by Newa 
caſtle, now belonging to William Howard before 
mentioned, who is repairing it, lately the baron 
Dacre, the laft of whom dying a few years 480 
under age, his uncle Leonard who choſe rather 5 
carry on a war with his ſoyegeign than u ſoit 150. 
the eſtate with his nieces, ſeized ibis caſtle, and * 
vied a body of rebels againſt his prince, which loc 
in, a baron. Id. * | 

| .'© Veget II. 7. 
ifcizom  Romgnorum by ſome monk. 


Hunſdof 


Hunfflon, the warden, with the garriſon of Berwic, phus) who could not however wreſt it from the 
uſly diſperſed with great ſlaughter and diſorder, Scots. For Gill ſon of Bueth held the greateſt part 


arony Leonard himſelf eſcaping by flight, This laſt cir- of it by force of arms. After his death king Henry 
cala“ cnſtance proved the ſecurity of their chief, II. beſtowed it on Hubert de Faux, whoſe arms are 
en in Nearer the wall is Lanercoft, a priory founded by cheque Arg. and G. His ſon Robert founded and 
er of . de Vauls lord of Gilleſlend, and on the wall endowed Lanercoſt priory. But after a few years 


„ Who Bud Ofwald. Below this laf:, where the Picts wall the eſtate was transferred by marriage to the Mol- 
rt, 1. croſſes the river Irthing on arches, was the ſtation tons, and from them by a daughter to Ranulph lord 
to it), of the cohors prima Zlia Dacorum, at a place now Dacre, whoſe poſterity have continued to flouriſh to 
85 that called Milloford, as appears from the Notitia, and the preſent time, 


ſeyeral altars dedicated to Jupiter Optimus Maxi- Having thus in a manner perluſtrated rhe coaſt and 
mus by the ſaid cohort, of which I ſhall ſubjoin the interior parts of Cumberland, the eaſt part though 
<lloing though almoſt defaced by time: thin, hungry, and waſte, remains to be viſited. It 


erings; 14 . | aftords only the ſources of South Tine in a ſwampy ſoil, 

; under WP I. O. M. I. O. M. and a Roman way eight yards broad, paved with 

e built COH. 1. AEL. OH 1 AEL, DA ſtones, and called the Maiden way, leading from Aid: 
rden or DAC. CVI.«... C...C.. A GETA - Weſtmorland, and at the confluence of the little river 
= | RAE. IREL SAVRNES Alon with the Tine before-mentioned on tbe gentle 

18 In 


IG. - + 16 6 „6 „ —7*— ** llope of a hill are traces of a very large old town, 


barony 1 * defended on the north by four ramparts, and on the 
be ſcen es 6 4 0,0 N 2 „%% % —— çſĩ weſt by tro. Whitley cafe is the preſent _— of Muli c. 
1 — I. O. M. 8 place, in proof of whoſe, antiquity remains this 
5 CoH 1, AEL imperfeſt inſcriptian, in abreviated and complicated 
= DAC. C. P. characters, by which we learn, that the 3d cohort 
* STATV LON of the Nervii erected there a palace to the emperor 
4 * GINVS, TRIB. Antoninus ſon of Severus: | 
armed, | IMP, CAES, Lucii Septimi Severi Ara- 
s or fit PRO SALVTE BICI. ADIABENICI 5 PARTHICI, 
bone, D. N. MAXIMANO MAX. FIL. DIVI ANTONINI Pii Germanici 
led from TOR. CAE 


SARMA, NEP. DIVI ANTONINI PII PRON. 


aly ſingle W.. DIVI HADRIANI ABN. DIVI TRAIANI 
t that at „eee PARTH, ET DIVI NERVA ADñDNEPO TI. 
p with 4 +++ + +++ » OAED M, AVRELIO ANTONINO PIO 


extcn(ine FEL. AVG. GERMANICO PONT. MAX. 


With is William * MeſchinesY, brother of Radulphus “ him and to defend the north parts of England 
rd of Cumberland (not that William who was “ from the invaſion of enemies by fea and land.“ 
brother of Ranulph earl of Cheſter, from whom de- From that time the eldeſt ſons of the Kings of Scot- 
ended Ranulph de Ruelent, but brother of Radul- land were for a long while ſtyled governors of Cum- 


a ſuit abel 


zſtle, and C 
K which lotk 


this and LEG. VE | TR, POT. . X.. IMP. . . COS, IIII. P. P. 
Trederna VIC. F. F. PRO PIETATE AED . ....VOTO.. _ | 
right hos Ge COMMVNI CVRANTE . ....... | 
EY "hs e eee, | 
an » Us . | 14 
rr col. AEL. DAC. * ONE — * * \ 
* bis wile, TETRICIANO RO i : il 
copied for on TPP. LYEIC As the 3d cohort of the Nervii was ſtationed here, ( 
„8. The . ++ . VS. DESIG : and by the Notitia is placed at AL ioxk, and by An- Axons. 9 
. 8 NATVS toninus at ALONE, and the little river that runs by Ji 
i and Pro- TRIB. this place is called Alne, we may with great proba- il 
ee Pl. Vil 8 bility ſuppoſe this place to have been Aloxx, though 1 
L O. M. not with abſolute certainty, ſince the ravages of time vt 
r Gel,, of COH. I. AEL | | and war have almoſt obliterated all memory of it. MM 
is this im- DAC. GORD. | In the decline of the Roman empire in Britain, if | 
of the Le ANA. C. P. EST. though this county was miſerably harraſied by the \ 
laced under * Scots and Picts, it long preſerved the original Bri- vl 
ich time hab 2 | tans for its inhabitants, and fell late into the power 1 
n the fame 1. O. M. of the Saxons. But when the Saxon government 1 
: .. H. I. AEL. DAC. was ſubverted by the Daniſh wars, it had princes of Wil! 
Yu” .. . C. PRAEESI,., | its own, ſtyled kings of Cumberland, till the year Kings of I! 
; | + . . FLIVS FA 946, at which time as Matthew of Weſtminſter in- canbeland. 1 
river Irthin co. TRIB> oc Þþ forms us, © king Edmund, aſſiſted by Lewellin king | Bit 
by - Nour ++ . PETVO .,... « of Demetia, plundered Cumberland of all its 1 
vard befor E &« wealth, and having put out the eyes of the two 1 
the ben * + ce ſons of Dunmail king of that province, gave the oi 
- wy The firſt lord of this Gilleſland that J have met kingdom to Malcolm king of Scotland, to hold of lf il! 
fe 1 
| 
| 


— —e— 


— — _ _- - 
— — —— — 


. KR. Cooke, Clarenceux, calls him Ralph, as do the regiſters of Fountain and Holm abbies. 
' Buy of him more in my Annals, H. fie | 
Wee. II. G. Aintworth, one aud an hall. P. 306. 
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berland, both under the Saxons and Danes. But 


when England ſubmitted to the Normans, this part 
of it alſo came into their power, and fell to the ſhare 
of Radulph de Meſchines, whoſe eldeſt ſon Ra- 
nulph was lord of Cumberland, and in right of his 
mother and by favour of the king earl of Cheſter, 
King Stephen to gratify the Scots reſtored 'it to 
them to be holden of him and the kings of England. 


But his ſucceſſor Henry II. finding this liberality of 


Stephen likely to prove prejudicial to himſelf and 
kingdom, demanded Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Weſtmorland, of the Scots. The Scottiſh 
&« king, as Neubrigenſis relates, wiſely conſidering 
© that the king of England had the advantage in this 
t demand both by ſtrength of arms and juſtice of 
« claim, though he might have alledged the oath 


« which he was ſaid to have taken to his grandfather 


&« David when he received knighthood from him, 
© honeſtly reſtored the borders aforeſaid upon de- 


b II. 4+ 


* buricd at Ski Ib; 
Es As for the 


G AN T E 8. 


1823. 156 H. VIII. He died H. VIII. buried at Appleby Ski | 
4 died 1569, 12 Elie. buried at Skipton? Se: Sex before, P« 41,43 or Skipton. Dogd, Bar, I, 30 


ardens of the Weſt Marches againſt Scotland in this county, which . 
t when 0 by the Union of both Waal under one head that S 6 wor determined. 1 


cc mand, and in return received from him the 
« of Huntingdon, to which he had an autient righy 
Before the time of Henry VIII. there were ng ears 
of Cumberland. He created? Henry Cliforg Po 
ſcended from the lords Yipon!, firſt earl of Cunbe 
land, who by Margare: daughter of Henry Perry ſe 
of Northumberland, had Henry © ad. earl, who by 
his firſt wife daughter of Charles Brandox duke o 
Suffolk, had Margret counteſs of Derby, by by 
24 wife daughter of lord Dacre of Gillefland, thy 
ſons George and Franc. George, the 3d earl, ay, 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the ſea - ſervice indefatigible 
and brave, and died 160g *, leaving an only daught 
Anne. He was ſucceeded by his brother Francs 
4th earl, who diſccyers an ambition to equal the it. 
tues of ſuch anceſors 8. ; IE 
This county ccntains 58 pariſh churches beide 
chapels. e 


now counteſs of Dorſet. H. 


HE county of Cumberland is in length from 
the Peel of Fouldry on the ſouth to the north 
near Langford above Jo miles, and in breadth from 
Allenby on the welt to Newbiggin bridge on the 
eaſt 30 miles and upwards, 230 in circumference, 
contains about 1,040,000 acres, about 20,000 houſes, 
and near 100,000 inhabitants. It is divided (as Weſt- 
morland, and for the ſame reaſon), into five wards, 
iu which are eight market and two borough towns, 

and 58 pariſhes 2 

« The lenght of Cumbreland by the ſhore is from 
« water called Dudden, the which devideth Fur- 
« geſland from Cumbreland onto a lytle water or 
« mere called Polt Rofſe, the which devideth the 
county of Northumbreland on the eaſt fide from 
« Cumbreland, The bredeth of Cumbreland is 
& from a water called Emot that divideth on the 
« ſouth fide on the one part Cumbreland from 
« Weſtmorland until he enter into the river of 
«Edon two miles from Pereth by eaſt, and fo on 
© the eaſt ſide of Edon unto a broke called 
« the which divideth likewiſe Cumbreland from Weſt- 
# mecland unto the ryver of Elke in the north fide, 
the which divideth Cumbreland from the bata- 
"ble ground until it come to the arm of the ſe 
© which divideth England from Scotland “.“ 

The great barony of Copeland hes between the 
mers Darwent and Dudden and the ſea, and was 
granted by Ranulph de Meſchines to his brother 
William, who ſeated himſelf at Egremont caſtle, 
ud cauſed the name of the barony to be changed 


tom Copeland to Egremont, which it retains to this 
lay, | 51 


ed u li 


Within this great barony and foreſt are divers 
Manors and knights? fees, manors of themſelves holden 
this caſtle, Of theſe is Millum, q. d. Meol holme, 
king a plain ground running with a ſharp point 
mo the ſea. It belonged to the Huddleſtones from 
lc reign of Henry III. and William, the laſt male 
tir of that family, at his death left two daughters, 
le elder whereof married fir Hedworth William- 
in, of Monkwearmouth in the county palatine of 
Dudam, bart. and perpetual high-ſheriff of that 


wing only a legacy in money and no part of the 
ae, the ſame was ſold to fir James Lowther, bart. 
w earl of Lonſdale), but it was a conſiderable 
under of years before the purchaſe-money was 
Wy paid ®, 
1 Eſte and Doden is ſet Millum, a caſtel 
$ ding to ſir John Hudeſtan, on the right of 
. udden river or Dudden ſands .“ The firſt lords 
em and Henry, about the time of Henry II. 
N their name from it, but t. Henry III. the heireſs 


1 "am de Millum transferred it by marriage to 
U Hudleſtone N 


WD 
(be $ Hiſt, of Cumberland. II. 2, 
| on lo, 13. 
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At Swineſhead, a very high hill between Bow fell Swineſhead, 
in this county and Broughton in Furneſs in Lanca- 
: ſhire, four miles from the latter, is a druidical tem- 
ple, which the country people call Sunken Kirk, 
i. e. a church ſunk into the earth. It is nearly a 
circle of very large ſtones, pretty entire, only a 
few fallen, upon ſloping ground in a ſwampy mea- 
dow. No ſituation could be more agrecable to the 
Druids than this; mountains almoſt encircle it, not 
a tree is to be ſeen in the neighbourhood, nor a 
' houſe, except a ſhepherd's cot at the foot of a 
mountain ſurrounded by a few barren paſtures, 


At the entrance there are four large ſtones, two 
placed on each fide at the diſtance of fix feet. 
The largeſt on the left hand fide is five feet fix 
inches in height, and 10 feet in circumference. 
Through this you enter into a circular area, 29 
yards by 30. This entrance is nearly ſouth-eaſt, 
On the north or right hand fide is a huge ſtone 
of a conical form, in height nearly 9 feet. Op- 
polite the entrance is another large ſtone, which 
has once been ere, but is now fallen within the 
area; its length is eight feet. To the left hand 
or ſouth-weſt is one, in height ſeven feet, in 
circumference 11 feet nine inches. The altar 
probably ſtood in the middle, as there are ſome 
ſtones ſtill to be ſeen, though ſunk deep in the 
earth. The circle is nearly complete, except on 
the weſtern ſide ſome ſtones are wanting. The 
largeſt ſtones are about thirty-one or two in num- 
ber. The outward part of the circle upon the 
ſloping ground is ſurrounded with a buttreſs or rude 
pavement of ſmaller ſtones raifed about half a yard 
from the ſurface of the earth, 


The ſituation and aſpect of the druidical temple 
near Keſwick, mentioned by Mr. Pennant in his 
tour f, is in every reſpect ſimilar to this, except the 

rectangular receſs formed by 10 large ſtones, which 
is peculiar to that at Keſwick ; but, upon the whole, 
I think a preference will be given to this at Swinſhead, 
as the ſtones in general appear much larger, and the 
"circle more entire. | | 
This monument of antiquity, when viewed within 
the circle, ſtrikes you with aſtoniſhment how the 
maſſy ſtones could be placed in ſuch regular order 
either by human ſtrength or mechanical power, 

Dr. Burn derives Ravengla/s from renigh, fern, 
and glas, green. Here are in winter ſuch plenty of 
woodcocks, that the tenants are bound to ſell them 
to the lord for pence a pieces. | 

In Langdale in Weſtmorland are two high hills 
in the road from Cumberland to Greſmere called 
Hardknot and Wrynoſe; on the latter of which are 
placed the ſhire ſtones; rhree little ſtones, about a 
foot high and a foot aſunder, ſet in a triangle ®, 


Ravenglas. 


Þ Lel. VII. 71, 55 e Burn, II. 8. 
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Friniſb Pearls. 


St. Berk, 


Kgremont» 
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The foundations on Hardknot may have belonged 
to ſome chapel or croſs, built there as an eminent 
place. The large tract of mountains on the eaſt 
fide of the county called Croſs Fells, one of the 
higheſt mountains in the north“, had the name 
given them on that account, being before called 
Brinds fell, Devils fell; and Dilſton, a ſmall town 
under them is eontracted from Devilſton *. | 

On the It ſtands the town of Vt or Irton; the 
manor of which belonged to an antient family of 
that name in the reign of Henry II. of whom was 
Ralph Irton prior of Giſburn and biſhop of Carliſle 
1280 i. Muſcle pearls are found in this and other 
rivers hereabouts as alſo in Wales. A patent was 
granted to certain gentlemen for pearl fiſhing here, 
but they are not very plentiful, and may be had 
cheaper from the ſtraits of Magellan, where fir 
John Narborough and fir Richard Hawkins tell us 
they abound in every muſclek. Tacitus! de- 
ſcribes the Britiſh pearls as of a bad colour, ſub- 
faſce ac liventes ; but this is not their general cha- 
rater. Bede v gives a juſter account of them when 
he ſays they are of all colours. Thoſe that are not 
bright and ſhining, and ſuch are met with in the 
Irt, 8c. are uſually called Sand pearl, which are as 
uſeful in phyſic as the fineſt. Dr. Lifter ſays he 
has ſound ſixteen of theſe in one muſcle, but that 
they are all only ſeneſcentium muſculorum vitia®. The 
poor people gather them at low water, and fell them 
to the jewellers, ard it is ſaid Mr. Patrickſon ot 
How in this county got as many as ſold for 800/.9 


« St, Beges in Coupland hard on the weſt fide a 

ce celle longing to St. Mary's abbey at York?.” 
Bega is ſaid to have founded a nunnery here A. D. 650, 
which being deſtroyed by the Danes was refounded 
for Benedictine monks by Ranulphus de Meſchines 
earl of Cumberland, and valued at C. 143.1 The con- 
ventual church, now parochial, has a weſt door 
adorned like that of Ifley c. Oxon. The chancel, 
which is ruined, has narrow lancet windows. In the 
church is a wooden figure of Anthony laſt lord Lucy 
of Egremont", In the yard are two battered figures 
of knights. Archbiſhop Grindal, who was born 
here, founded a good grammar-ſchool, to which be- 
longs a library, and it was much improved by the 

bounty of Dr. Lamplugh archbiſhop of York, Dr. 
Smith biſhop of Carliſle, fir James Lowther of 

Whitehaven, &c. The right of preſenting a maſter 

is in the maſter and fellows of Queen's college, 

Oxford, to which its founder was alſo a benefactor“. 

The vicarage-houſe ſeems to have been built out of 

the ruins of the monaſtery, whoſe foundations ex- 

tend to the ſouth. A bridge leading to the village 

has the archbiſhop's initials x 588*. 

The great cliff called Bambead or Bees head, 
abounds with plenty of ſea fowl. 

% Egermont, ſouth from Cokermouth, longith to 
* the lord Fitzwalter, and ſtandith by the market 
« town of Egremont *,” 

Egremont caſtle pafſed from the Meſchines to the 
Lucys, of whom Maud, only ſiſter and heir of An- 
thony lord Lucy before-mentioned, married Henry 
Percy firſt earl of Northumberland, in whoſe male 
line it continued till Elizabeth ſole daughter and 
heireſs of Joceline laſt earl of Northumberland of 


* Burn, II. 364. G. i G, Burn, II. 22. 
l Vit. Agric. C. 12, n I. 1. 
Pp Lel. VII. J is ' 4 Tan. Jo 
= Grofe, 8 Lel. V I. 72. 
# G. * Pennant, 1772, p. 4/— 50. 
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ſmall ſhips, Sir Chriſtopher, 2d ſon of fir John 


de Conckhil, fluv. 8 2, 0. 
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that line, married Charles duke of Somerſet 168; 
and transferred it to his family. Their fon A. 5 
non was created 1749 earl of Egremont with 10 
mainder to his nephew fir Charles Wyndham, who 
ſucceeded to the title on his deceaſe 1750, ang = 
ſucceeded 1763 by his ſon George, preſent and 20 
earl of Egremont, The town of Egremont once 
ſent members to parliament . 

Below St. Bees and in its pariſh is IWV itehaven, 1 
handſome regular town, ſo called from the vii 
rocks and cliffs. It is chiefly beholden for its in, 
provement to fir John Lowther, who took his tis 
of diſtinction from it, and whoſe deſcendants bare 4 
conſiderable eſtate here. It contains 1200 inh. 
bitanis, and has 190 great ſhips, moſtly employed i 
the coal trade; three chapels, four meeting-houſg, 
and a good artificial harbour with a long pier, The 
collieries lie at the foot of an hill 80 fathom deep, by 
an eaſy deſcent bricked and vaulted. The town ay 
collieries produced a revenue of 16,000 a year to th 
late ſir James Lowther, who had here a magazine 0 
oats, which he always ſold to the colliers at 3. 
buſhel Cumberland or three Wincheſter meaſure, 

Whitehaven in 1566 had but fix houſes and only 
one pickard of eight or nine tons; in 1582 twelye 


Lowther, purchaſed the lands of St. Bees priory 
here, and ſettled here and died 1644. The late fr 
James lived to ſee about 11000 inhabitants, ar 
about 260 fail of ſhips of near 30, ooo tuns burthen, 
Thirty of them are employed in foreign trade and 
the reſt in the coal trade, and export yearly abore 
20,000 tuns. He «deviſed his eſtates here to ft 
William Lowther of Holker, bart. who dying tit 
next year was ſucceeded in the ſaid eſtates, reck 
oned 14,000F. a year, by the preſent fir James Los- 
ther, created earl of Lonſdale 1780. The co 
mines here are perhaps the moſt extraordinary in 
the world; fir John Lowther, father of the late fi 
James, firſt worked them for exportation, and he and 
his ſon in the courſe of half a century are ſuppoſe 
to have expended in one of them about half a mi 
lion ſterling. The mines are ſunk to the depth 0 
130 fathom, and extended under the ſea to placts 
where there is over them depth of water for ſhip 
of large burthen. Here are three ſtrata of coal at 
conſiderable diſtance, one above another, but n0% 
always regular, being interſperſed by breaks of hat 
rock called dykes. Four fire-engines belong to thi 
colliery, which, when all at work, diſcharge fro 
it about 1228 gallons every minute at 13 ſtroks 
and after the rate of 1,768,620 gallons in 24 hours 
Three chapels have been erected by the Lowthe 
family for the inhabitants, who now amount to abou 
2,200 families, 
Sir John Clerk, in a letter to Mr. Roger Gi 
1739, gives this account of Whitehaven and its © 
lieries: | 
„The greateſt curioſity at Whitehaven s 
James I owther himſelf; whenever his death ka 
pens? it will be much felt by the people ol q 
place, for when his money comes to be divided 
coal will be ſet in farm and conſequently Þrou 
to the verge of ruin. Amongſt the extraordnn 
works of this place, I could not but admire thoſe 
the ſea-coaſt to the weſtward. The fink goes 00 
8 vations, 1023 85 
ann, N 
r Burn, II. 41. 3 Gs 
* Burn, II. 3134 
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5 pendicularly 89 fathom below the ſea [1 ſuppoſe 
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two or three miles off. Horſley gives 
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Silla paik. 


Brackmere. 


Caſtlerigg. 


this inſcrip- 
*. water mark], and many underneath it. Sir tion, Cumb. Lxxv. | 
get e riches in part ſwim over his head, for ſhips D. M. 
1 Jr daily above the very ground where his colliers SMERT 
1 an The coals are drawn up by an engine, 75 MAC 
| Wh 2 by two horſes, which go a full trot every M Co HI 
ny = hours, and three changes are employed in a H RAC 
* % and a night. The quantity drawn up is about aQaSTII 
+ corfs in an hour, each corf confiſting of an ob- X VICSIT 
Wy. jong ſquare 32 inches long, 18 broad, and 22 deep, XXX4aQV 
ts in. which colt 7d. Thus I found the TT of oy Diis Manibus Smerius Tomacius miles cohortis prime 
$ title brought up in a Year rpg panes 0 3 5 Thracum qui ſtipendiorum decem vixit annos triginta 
bare, o about 4, 200. but out of this wary val aud otner quinque, Alſo a half figure in relief holding a 
\ inks expences being paid, he cannot clear above 500 = ſcroll, Cumb. IX VI. 
yedin booſ, a year, out of Acre * wow 1 Moreſby came from the Fletchers to the Brough- 
bouſs, WM rz the water from his = 4 "ik : 3 * hams, and fo to the earl of Lonſdale*, 
Ide vich four pumps and 1 £ wh e — Hayes caſtle is the capital meſſuage belonging to 
eep, by pumps goes down 80 fathoms, whic — 0 * Diſtington manor. It belonged to the Moreſbys, and 
wn and water to a ciſtern at 60 fathoms deep; from t ence is now, the property of Mr. Hartley, merchant in 
rio the mother pump raiſes 1t to a ciſtern of 40 fathoms deep Whitehaven f. | - 
nine of WY from the ſurface on the top of the ſink; a 3d brings Loweſwater, a chapelry in St. Bee's pariſh, has 
3 pe WY ug to 20, and a 4th to the level of the ſea o_ high its name from a lake in a deep vale ſurrounded by 
loten WY vr The cylinder which gives life to this mo- mountains two miles broad abounding with pike, 
nd only on is of braſs 42 inches diameter, fixed in a boiler perch, and, as ſome ſay, chars, 
wehe i of about 11 feet diameter. The coal, when brought The rich copper mine at Newlands are ſaid to 
fir Join vn to the level of the fea, is Put in ſhips, and con- have ſerved all England and divers places beyond 
s pen ed to the cavity of a hill, whence it is drawn up ſea; bot the works being deſtroyed and the miners 
e late tn a ſecond engine. There it is put on great carts killed in the civil war, they have never fince been 
nts, and with low wheels, which gently roll down to the har- worked to any account b. | 
puren. bovr on oak boards. The method of ſhipping it is In St. Bride's pariſh on the north fide of che Cal- 
trade n leſs curious. The ſtrata are five or ſix inches, der ſtood Caldre abbey, founded for Ciſtertians by 
rly abore the largeſt fix feet thick, and ſometimes ſeven or Ranulphus ſon of the firſt Ranulphus de Meſchines 
ere wo et LL next is about five feet. One is three, 11 34, valued at C. 54 96. or as Burn k J. 13. 107. 
dying de wader two feet. Though the coal at Newcaſtle now the property of John Senhouſe, eſq. 
tes, rech; de much exhauſted near the ſea, the ſtrata continue « Caldher abbay of whyte monkes yn Copeland, 
mes Ian. e the way to Corbridge and Hexham, but at White. ( not very far from St. Beges and nere to Egremont 
The ca wen the ſtrata are almoſt ſpent to the length of « caſtle!,” | | | 
rdinary i Workington, at leaſt no great fields of coal remain, A mile lower on the rill to the ſea lies Silla park, 
ne late fi I 18, however , Certain, that ſome ſeams ſtretch tO- 2 cell and park of this houſe. 
and he and fads Newcaſtle, and _ the fame though broken _ The Derwentwater family took their name from 
e ſuppoſed” interrupted, ſometimes lying flat, ſometimes an the place where they were ſeated from the reign of 
half 2 mi- dze, ſometimes three or four feet thick, ſometimes Edward I. Sir Nicholas Radcliffe of Dilſton c. 
» depth al bacce an inch; all which alterations [ have ſuffici- Northumberland, knt. married the heireſs of the 
a to place] obſerved here and in Scotland. family in the reign of Henry VI. and his deſcendant 
r for ſhin * The copperas works at Whitehaven are a curio- prancis was created by James: II. baron of Dil- 
Ff coal at e that deſerves to be ſeen. The COPPETas is made ſton, viſcount Langley and Radcliff, and earl of 
r, but nol if boiling the water into a ſalt which comes from Derwentwater; all which titles were forfeited with 
aks of bur e braffy particles of fir James's coals gathered from his eſtate and life by his ſon James, beheaded on 
long to thi te reſt of the coal when brought above ground, and Tower-hill 1716 for engaging in the rebellion. The 
charge fro old at the ſame price. To this they add pieces of eſtate amounting to /. 20, ooo. a year, including 
13 ſtrokes u icon without any other ingredient“.“ the mines, was veſted in truſtees for the ſupport 
in 24 hours Mr. Ward places Moxniux at Templeburgh on of Greenwich hoſpital, but reſtored. on the rever- 
he Lowtbeſſ de Don in Yorkſhire e, and Ax BEIA at Moreſly, «1 of the attainder 177 0 
unt to boa ere, in the Crofts, a field between the town and At the foot of Wythburn fells is Brackmere, a large 
don, they continually plough up ſtones and lake, a mile by one and an half, well ſtocked with 
Roger Gi went, which have all the uſual appearance of being pike, perch, and eels. Caſtlerigg was the antient 
x and its man, though it ſeemed rather the ſite of the ſeat of the Derwentwater family, but after the mar- 
I . than the ſtation, Something like two ſides of Triage with the Radcliffs went to ruin, and with the 
chaven b r appeared near the church: the reſt may have materials the Radcliffs built a pleaſure-houſe in. one 
s death by an waſhed away by the ſea. The three inſcrip- of the iſlands in Derwentwater. The large and 
eople ol d % given by Mr. Camden are not now to be ſtately oaks were felled by the truſtees of Green- 
e divided nd; but there is another and a relief at a ſtyle yich hoſpital, who lately replaced them by ſome 
enely brows 5 called Ingclaſe, a little eaſt of Moreſby ſmall plantations. In the neighbourhood of this 


extraordinal 
mire thoſe 
* Kk goes dos 


os Mr. Camden had placed Arbeia at Ireſby, 
there are no remains, nor at Harbybrozo or brough 


'Reliq. G | £ 
EET bz gs 
4» Ts IL 49. + x Ib. go: +44 | 
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erpendiculi 


Place, on the right hand of the road from Keſwic 


to Penrith, is a collection of ſtones of unequal ſize 


d Horſley, p. 482, 483. 


* Horſley, 285. Cumb. Ixxv-vi. Burn, II. 47. 
* Ib. 60. 


| * Ib. 69. 1 Tan. 75. 
m G. Pennant, 41. Burn, II. 77-79. 
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Black lead, 


Keſwick. 


B R 


and ſhape, about 39 yards diameter, and on the eaſt 
ſide within the circle or area two more rows of like 
ſtones, including a ſpace of about eight yards by 
four o. Stukeley deſcribes it as very intire, 100 feet 


diameter, conſiſting of 40 ſtones, ſome very large. 


At the caſt end a grave, made of ſuch other ſtones, 
in the very eaſt point of the circle, and within it not 
a ſtone wanting, though ſome are removed out of 
their original fituation. They call it the Carles, 
and corruptly Caſtle rigg. There ſeemed to be an- 
other lower in the next paſture towards the town ©. 

On the north fide of Caſtlerigg, on the river 
Bure, were lead and copper works, ruined in the 
civil war f. 

The Black lead is found in Seatallor fell in Keſ- 
wie pariſh. It is effentially different from the 
Melanteria and Pnigitis of Dioſcorides ; the former 


being expreſsly ſaid to be found at the mouth of 


copper mines, and the latter more like the black 


chalk mentioned by Dr. Plot*. It is uſed by the 


neighbourhood medically againſt colics, gravel, ſtone, 
and ftrangury, operating by urine, ſweat, and vo- 
miting. It alſo enables grucibles to ſtand the hotteſt 
fire, and being rubbed on iron and ſteel arms pre- 
ſerves them from ruſt; and it is uſed by cloth- 
dyers to make their blues ſtand unalterable. This 
mundic ore having little of fulphur in its compoſition 
will not flow without a violent heat. It produces 
a white reguſus ſhining like ſilrer“. The old level 
was firſt re-opened 1710. * It belopgs to a nym- 
ber of gentlemen, who, left the market ſhould be 
over-ſtocked, open the mine but once in ſeven years *, 
It ſells from 8 to 125. a pound. Ir lies inter- 
mixed with a hard greeniſh rock, in the midſt of 
which it appeared of a full round yein or body of 
above three feet diameter. It is called here Kellow 
or Wadf; the former name is ſuppoſed to be de- 
rived from the Iriſh, the latter from the Saxon 


mond. It is ſaid there is a mine of it in the Weſt 


Indies; but there is no need to import any, as 


much being found here in one year as will ſerve all 


Europe for ſeveral years. It is rather to be claſſed 
with earths than with metals or minerals: and as 
Ruddle is an earth ſtrongly impregnated with the 
ſteams of iron, fo is this with thoſe of lead, as 
appears by its weight, colour, &c. Dr. Merret v 
gives it the name of Nigrica fabrilis, adding that it 
wanted a true one till he gave it this at Keſwick, 
and that it is the peculiar produce of New and 
Old England *; but fir R. Sibbald aſſures us, it 1s 
found in Aberdeenſhire *. 
The friendſhip between St. Cuthbert and St. Her- 
bert, who died on the ſame day and minute at Carliſle 
and Lindisfarne, are largely recited in Bede, all 
which is repeated in an inſtrument whereby Thomas 
de Apulby, biſhop of Carlifſe 1374, requires the 
vicar of Croſthwait to ſay a yearly mals in St. Her- 
bert's iſle April 1 3th, in commemoration of that ſaint, 
and grants 40 days indulgence to ſuch of his pa- 
riſhioners as ſhall devoutly attend the ſervice?. 

« On the eaſt ſide of the iſle where as the water 
« of Darguent riſith is a little poor market town 
« called Keſwike, and yt is a mile from St. Here- 


n Bu Lo. 3 It. Car. II. 48. ; 

x Robiuſon's Nat. hiſt. of Weſtm. and Cumb. > 
Pinax, p. 218. A 1 G. 

y Regiſt. Apulb. p. 201. Smith's Bede, p. 783. G. 
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by See Antiq. Repert. I. 97. 
4 Pennant, 1772, 59—61. Id. 1 — 


Ant. Repert. I. 248. Stukeley, It. Cur. I. 47. 
hive” Dorſet, It, 87. N 


* bertes iſle, that Bede ſpekith of. Divers ſpin 
* cometh out of Borocale, and ſo make x Ke 
„ lough. that we call a pool, and therein be thres 
* iſles. In the one is the head places of the yy 
* Radclyf, another is called St. Herebery jq, 
© where is a chapel, the 3d is Vicar iſle full of * 
« like a wilderneſs*.” Keſwie is placed in 3 nar. 
row bottom under vaſt mountains full of mines 
There is carried on a manufactory of flannel, * 
ſeys, and yarn. It has a ſchool. Its vale a circle 
between land and water of about 20 miles ij y, 
ElyGum of the north. The form of the lik ; 
ircegular, extending. about three miles and an hal 
from north to ſouth and about one mile and an hy 
broad; its greateſt depth 20 feet. The river De, 
went paſſes through and gives name to it, Ihe 
ſouthern extremity is a compoſition of all that i 
horrible. An immenſe chaſm opens in the midl, 
whoſe entrance is divided by a rude conic bil 
once topt by a caſtle, beyond a chain of 
patched with ſnow, and containing various mineral 
overſhading the dark winding deeps of Borrow 
The north view is a beautiful contraſt, 
Stiddate ſhews its vaſt baſe, and bounding all tha 
part of the vale riſes gently 1100 yards perpendi 
cular from the broadwater with two heads“, with 
ſmooth verdant front, on whoſe top is Skiddaw nua 
a blue flate ſtone, a beacon or kiſtyaen, Cen. 
berries grow on it, Each boundary of the lake pu. 
takes of the extremities. The ſouthern varies in 
rocks of different forms from the tremendous pre 
cipices of the Lady's leap and broken front of thy 
Falcon's neſt, and the more diſtant concave cum 
of Lowdore ®, a length of precipices intermixed ui 
trees and cataracts. On the north fide is 2 fa 


* 
ſpring, once belonging to the monks of Furncl, iy, 
ſheep-paſtures on the ſides of the lofty hills, adiſp: 
woods running down to the water's edge: But wot Wiſh: 
of the antient woods have been cut down by tea! 
commiſhoners for Greenwich hoſpital. The three e 
iſlands on this circular lake are finely diſpoſed. Ie 
principal is the Lord's iſland about five acres, ve. 
St. Herbert's hermitage was. The late fir Wil n 
Lawſon 1761 cut down the old wood and plante 
newe. The water is ſubje& to violent agitaio 
and, in the calmeſt weather, the waves will run hel 
and the veſſels be toſt by what is called a 7e 
wind, About a mile and an half from Keſwic u 
a high hill in a field called the Cafe, is a drudal 


circle of ſtones, tending to an oval 35 yards diamete 
from north to ſouth and near 3o from eaſt to wel 
The ſtones are at preſent 40, but many fallen, Al 
the north end are two five feet high; two more d 
nearly the ſame height at the ſouth end, and one 
the eaſt near ſeven feet, On this ſide is the Kiltyae! 
of great ſtones :. 

In Craſitbwaite church is a braſs for fir John Rad 
cliff and his lady 1327, &c.f Sir John Banks, bat 
Attorney-General and Chief-Juſtice of the Comm 
Pleas t. Charles I. gave a conſiderable benefacti 
for erecting a manufacturing houſe and maintain 
the poor of Keſwick, his native place, which chari 
is ſtill well managed 8. | 


4 Oxf. 56, 57 


p Burn, II. 80. 
t Burn, II. 80-83. 


* Pennant, 1772 42. 
4 Prod, 1 . . 
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« Cokernul 


1 


« Calernut h, a market town, ſtanding on the weſt 
« de of Darwent, four or five miles from the ſe 
« ſhore and 20 from Carluel®,” It is a large bo- 
rough toWN with broad ſtreets, waſhed by the Der- 
went, and divided by the Cocker, at whoſe mouth 
ſtands; the inhabitants amount to 3 or 4000; 
he manuſaftory is ſhalloons, worſted ſtockings and 
The caſtle, built by Waltheof firſt lord of 


Minez, hats. F 
$, lin- 9 and ſon of Goſpatric earl of Northum- 
circle betland t. Cong. or by William de Meſchines lord 


is the if the honor of Cockermouth, ſtands on an artificial 
lake i hill, is ſquare, and has ſeveral rowers. On each 
in half ſide the ſecond gate two ſpacious dungeons. Tr was 
an half burnt in the civil war i. The town gives 'ritle of 
er Der viſkount to the earl of Egremont, to whom the caſtle 
uh cane by the Percies as to them from the Lucies 
that iy and Pipards &. | 

e mil, Pap caſtle, perhaps contracted from Pipard its 
ie hill owner, is ſaid to have been demoliſhed, and the 
f eg natcrials employed to build Cockermouth caſtle l. 
nineraly Itis iy Bridekirk parith, which is a large one. 

rowdale Mr. Routh thus deſcribes the-ruins difcovered at 

Pap caſtle, Jan. 16, 1744”: „ LE 
j all tha made particular enquiry of the man in whoſe 
erpendi. grounds they were diſcovered and of ſome of the 
„ wich 1 deighbours preſent at the diſcovery. The cloſe in 
aw man, which they lay is a little to the ſouth of the fort, on 
„ Cen-: de declivity of the hill to the river, and bounded 
lake pats $a the weſt by a narrow lane, probably the Via 
varies u Ai: continued, and is uſually ſhewn to ſtrangers 
xdous pre n che moſt remarkable here for finding Roman 
hut of the ens. ws 
:ave curve « Theſe are the largeſt ruins ever known to be 
nixed with covered in theſe parts: for they met with three 
> is a (at Walls beſides the pavement ; the firſt lay eaſt and 
f Furock, E vet and was covered with earth near a foot high: 
hills, ad parallel to it at ſeven yards they found a ſecond, and 
But molt WW between theſe two about two yards deep (the height 
won by theo the walls, which were fix yards broad and ſtrongly 
The three WWeenented), they came to a pavement curiouſly laid 
ofed. Tix v large flags three-quarters of a yard ſquare and 
cres, whee vo or three inches thick, as I meaſured them: but 
fir Wild magiving there muſt be money under it, they co- 
and plante red it up till night, and then tore it all up. It 
at agitauon i compoſed of flags of different thickneſs: under 
will run he thinner was a coarſe ſtrong cement which cauſed 
ed a bm dem to be broken in teking up, but the thicker 
n Keſwic e pretty entire. Part of the wall ſtood on the 
is a druidicl ior, and the edge was ſecured by a fine red ce- 
ards diaracteyeuttwo inches thick, ſuppoſed to be intended to keep 
eaſt to vel floor dry, They imagined themſelves at the 
fallen. Mer of the building, the third wall ſtanding at 
two more fist angles with the firſt, and the ſecond parallel 
„ and ones utze ſtoney lane, on which was an old hedge. On 
the Kiſtraet le oor they found a ſtone trough or rather baſe 
Fa pillar about a foot high, and the hollowed patt 
fir John Rac Fare and two inches deep. | 
1 Banks, bat wi. They likewiſe found a ſmall earthen patera, 
the Comma A | procured, of the fine red clay, beautifully 
le benefaCtid Moth, with letters impreſſed on the bottom, but ſo 
ad maintain eech as nat to be intelligible. Some years ago, 
which chart man's father who found theſe ruins dug up a 
| gp The owner had no coins nor knew of any. 
| of his neighbours ſhewed me a large braſs 
cf. $6.57, P 838 | 7 
25 "7. Routh in another letter to Mr. Gale April 
| 
IL 86. aal. 1 Pennant, 41. Groſe, 
I 0 4 . 
a Cokernut 4 440, © Its le 51. 
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13, 1743, deſcribes a fibula, a coin of Trajan, 
IANO AVG... . P. M. Rev. the emperor ſeated 
on a pile of arms, a trophy before him, S. P. Q. R. 
OPTI... . S. C. and two oaken pieces of the ad- 
Joining timber of a houſe which appeared to have 
been burnt, in the gardens of Jerom "Tully, eſq; of 


183 


Carliſle. . The earth as far as they dug was artificial, 


and antiquities are only found at a conſiderable 
depth, | 

Dr. Stukeley e ſays the Roman caſtrum lies on the 
top of the hill above the village, and he traced its 
whole circumference, a bit of the Roman wall by 
the river fide going to Wigton, and there the ditch 
is plainly viſible, - though half filled up with the 
rubbiſh of the wall. A ſubterrancous vault, floored 
with large flabs of treeſtone, was found in the paſ- 


ture of the ſouth-eaſt angle. The name of Boroughs 


includes both cloſes. where it ſtood, and they find 
{tones and flates with iron pins in them, coins, &e. 
onthe whole. ſpot below it towards the water fide. 
It was a beautiful and well-choſen plan, on the ſouth» 
welt (ide of a hill, a noble river running under, and 
pretty good country about it. Coins of Claudius, 
Adrian, and a ſilver Geta, roxr. rev. PRINCEPS 
ivveEnTYTiS. He ſuppoſes its antient name Dex- 
VENT1o derived from the Derwent. | 

Egiegield gave name to an antient family, lords of 
the manor, of whom was Robert Eglesfield, rector 
of Brough c. Weſtmorland, and founder of Queen's 
college, Oxford ?. | . 

The font at Bridekirk was copied for the late 
biſhop Lyttelton, and engraved in Archzol. II. p. 
131. It exhibits in rude relief the expulſion of 
Adam and Eve out of Paradiſe, and the baptiſm of 
Chriſt, over which may perhaps be the ſerpent with 
the forbidden fruit. The other two ſides are 
charged with groteſques and foliage, and on the 
ſouth is the inſcription ia Runic characters on a 
ſcroll. Biſhop Nicolſon in a long and learned letter 
to fir William Dugdale 1685, reads it, Er Ekard 
men egroten & to dis men red wer Taner men 
brogten ; which he. explains, Here Ekard was con- 
verted, and to this man's example were the Danes brought. 
He conſiders the characters as a mixture of Runic 
and Saxon, and the language as made up of Daniſh 
and Saxon. Biſhop Lyttelton imagines the font 
older than the event here commemorated, and rhe 
inſcription added at the time it happened, though 
he juſtly doubted its being found at Pap caſtle, as 
it could have no connection with that ſtation. Ekard 
might give the font after his converſion. Wormius 
gave a very different explanation in a letter to Spel- 
man 1634. Haraldus cumulum fecit & lapides erexit 


Eglesfield. 


Bridekitk. 


in memoriam matris G; Mabroki ; which gives the let- 


ters from Camden's copy ſo different from biſhop 
Nicolſon that one would doubt if they had ever 


been truly copied. Camden's letters are certainly 


incorrect to a degree, and Wormius had no other 


copy; whereas biſhop Nicolſon profeſſes to have 


exactly written them out from the ſtone, Dr. Hickes 
in a letter to biſhop Nicolſon ſays, the letters ſeem 
to be Dano-Saxonic, conſequently neither good Da- 
niſh nor good Saxon, On comparing the three copies 
by Camden, Wormius, and Nicolſon, it appears that 
Camden gives 36, Nicollon 34 (omitting the zoth and 
31ſt, which in the Archæologia copy by Mr. Ainſley 


| Groſe, Buck. Stukeley, II. 48. Burn, II. 65. 


„ Letter to Mr. Gale. Reliq. Gal. p. 445. 


Burn, II. 
are 


Workington. 
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are ſupplied like Camden's), and Wormius 37, near 
half of which bear no reſemblance to the others. Mr. 
Hutchinſon's drawiug of this font 1775 is the laſt, and 
bears no reſemblance to the others, nor probably to 
the rudeneſs of the original, and the inſcription is {till 
leſs faithful. The copy of the letters here given 
from Mr. Bell, the rector, to Dr. Burn, may be 
preſumed the moſt exact: he ſent the drawing, &c. 
to biſhop Lyttelton as engraved 4. | 
The father of fir Joſeph Williamſon, ſecretary of 
ſtate to Charles II. and one of the plenipotentiaries 
at the treaty of Cologne 1674, and a great bene- 
factor to Queen's college, Oxford, where he was 
educated, was rector of Bridekirk. 
On the weſt fide of Darwent is a pretty creke, 
„ whereas ſhyppes come to where ys a prety litle 
&« fiſher town called Wyrkenton, and there is the chief 
« houſe: of fir Thomas Curwyn*.” It ſubſiſts by 
the coal trade, and has near 100 veſſels. The- caſtle 
is the ſeat of Henry Curwen, eſq. It has a large 
demeſne, and has always been remarkable for fine 
cattle of all forts. Here are ſalt-pans and a good 
colliery; a large ſalmon fiſhery, and much ſea fiſh*. 
The Curwen family is a very antient and re- 
ſpectable one. Their principal reſidence has long 
been at Workington hall in the county of Cumber- 
land, where they had large poſſeſſions in landed pro- 
perty and coal mines. The laſt gentleman of that 
name and family was Henry Curwen, eſq; late mem- 
ber for the county. It was chiefly by his intereſt 
that fir James Lowther, now earl of Lonſdale, loſt 
his parliamentary influence in the famous conteſted 
election for Cumberland in the year 1768, when 
Heary Fletcher, eſq; now a baronet, firſt obtained a 
ſeat in the Houſe of Commons in conjunction with Mt. 
Curwen, who ſat in the preceding parliament for the 
city of Carliſle. He left an only daughter, heireſs 
to all his large poſſeſſions, who was married about 
three years ago, very young, to her paternal firſt 
- couſin John Chriſtian, eſq; of Unerigg hall in the 
ſame county. It is remarkable of this lady, that ſhe 
was the laſt and only living child of a great number, 
her mother, the late Mrs. Curwen, formerly Miſs 
Gale, of Whitehaven, having had fifteen or more 
children, previous to the preſent lady, all either ſtill 
born or that died within a few minutes after their 
birth. | | bY 
On a pillar at the ſouth-eaſt end of the minſter 
at Lincoln is fixed a ſmall ſquare marble flab with 
this inſcription : 
Here lieth Anne Curwen, daughter of fir 
« Nicholas Curwen, of Workington in the 
« county of Cumberland, knt. who died the 
« x111 of April 1606, Kt. 21,” 


Arms in a lozenge, Arg. Frette G a chief Az. 
Creſt on a torſe a horſe paſſant. | 
The manſion-houſe is a large quadrangular build- 
ing, which till bears marks of great antiquity, not- 
withſtanding various alterations and improvements, 
Which have been made during the laſt thirty years. 
The walls are ſo remarkably thick, that they were 
able, a few years ſince, in making ſome improve- 
ments to excavate a paſſage ſufficiently wide length- 
ways through one of the walls, leaving a proper 
' thickneſs on each (ide of the paſſage to anſwer every 


4 Burn, 101. 103. 


© Lel. VII. 
* Horſl.. 43 5m, 


Tan. 7. Burn. 1. 


Gale MS. n. ſupplies it Decarice ref. Gruter, cv11. 5. gives . 


Gtuter, ucx. d Stuk. II. 4. 


„It was within a very ſhort diſtance of this 


Nr 1 E 8. 


purpoſe of ſtrength. 


; b 
where the river Darwent empties itſelf into Foy 


that the unhappy Mary queen of Scots landed 

in 
1568, after her eſcape from the caſtle of Dunhy 
and ſubſequent defeat, She took refuge at this bouſ 
and was hoſpitably entertained by fl Henry: (1, 
wen, till the pleaſure of Elizabeth was * 
when ſhe was removed firſt to Cockermouth caſt 
and then to Carliſle. The-chamber in which fy 
ſlept at Workington hall is till called the Queey 
chamber. 

We have before ſeen that Horſley * removes 41. 
BEIA to Moreſby, which others had placed at yl 
ington on no better authority than the Burna 
walls, about a mile from the rown, which are ſil 
ſtanding, though no more than one of thoſe di 
towers ſo common in the north, and ſometimes called 
Burgh or Brugh; but it has no other evidences of it 
having been a Roman ſtation. 

The rectory of Workington, worth 400. jr 
ann, is held by Mr. William Thomas Addiſon, why 
married a fiſter of Mr. Curwen, his patron, and hy 
a ſon in the Eaſt-Indies. 

At Seaton alias Lekely, on the oppoſite ſide of the 
Coker, was a Benedictine nunnery, valued at /.12 iu 
per ann. 1 

We have already ſeen how little pretenſon Ii 
has to Roman antiquity. | "1 

There is perhaps no one ſtation in Britain where < 
many inſcriptions have been found as at Eleuborngk 
The originals are yet preſerved at the hall, the ſex 
of Humphry Senhouſe, eſq; 'deſcendant of ſol 
Senhouſe, eſq; whoſe politeneſs he poſſeſſes in the 
fulleſt degree. The firſt of the altars, deſcribed by 
Mr. Camden, is the fineſt and moſt curious ever 
diſcovered in Britain. It was found in this ſtation, 
and removed from Elenborough houſe to Flat hall 
the ſeat of fir James Lowther, near Whiteharen, 
where it 1s carefully preſerved. Though the altar 
is fine the inſcription is coarſe, and, towards the 
end, nearly effaced*, by which I underſtand that 
more 1s effaced than was in Mr., Camden's tine 
Peregrinus was tribune of a cohort from Maurits 
nia Cæſarienſis, and repaired the houſes and apart 
ments of the decuriones 7. Wiſhes for the healtl 
of a perſon equivalent to Volanti vivas are not ut 
common. We have in Gruter Mc11. 8. Cureti vw 
on a Sicilian inſcription . Petrei Bibas* for vil 
on a teſſera in Montfaucon. They inſcribed thei 
ardent wiſhes for the health of their friends ont 
altars, as moſt effectual to ſecure the divine pri 

tection for them®. Mr. Camden takes Volant ft 
Volantum, the name of this ſtation, which Mr. Ho 
ley makes Viroſedum. What Mr. Camden call 
diſc is a wheel, the ſymbol of fortune; his pear 
a leaf or pine-apple, as on the faſcia of the alt 
and what he puts between the two ſuns at the l 
Stukeley makes a buft and Horſley a wwheat-/heaf © 
The next altar is now in the end wall of a a 
at Drumburgh, formerly the ſeat of the Dacres, de 
of lord Lonſdale, to which it was removed fre 
Itkick by John Aglionby, eſq. It is broken throl 
the middle by a tool which has damaged the 5 
line . Apronianus and Bradua were conſuls 4. 
191, under Commodus. 


* Burn, II. 55. PEE 

* Horſl. 281. Cumb. Ixviil. 

. | [- 0 Gale MS, Ne f 

© Cumb, LX VIII.. Ib. Uf. p. 27) 
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The next inſcribed ,to Belatucader is loſt, An optio 
1s a deputy to a Centurion or other othcer*®. We 


and Archæol. J. 308. III. ror, 

"the 4th inſcrip'ion is in the hall wall. Horſley 
akes the figure on the right fide to repreſent Her- 
les leading on his club and holding the Heſperian 
ark which Gordon makes a patera. Stukeley 
oi 5 the club into an altar and a patera held in 
- "he hand of a figure much more delicate than 
elle On the left ſide is Mars with his ſpear 
i his right hand, in his left his ſhields, 

The next infcription is Horſley's Cumb. xv. 
Gordon's XLIV- Horſley inclines to refer it to Cara- 
alla Or Commodus, rather than to Antoninus Pius 
az Gordon. 

The four next are now loſt, The word ſub/titue- 
uit in the ſecond ſeems to mean that the monument 
being ereed by Morus Rex in his life-time and de 
aying was replaced by his heirs b. 

The monument of Julia Martina, drawn by Gor— 
gon i, exhibits her buſt rudely cut over the in- 
ſcription, which is alſo rude k. 

The next with the wreath ſupported by two Vic- 
tries, is by Horſley referred to the emperors Dio- 
getan and Maximian !. 

Since Mr. Camden's time the following have been 
found here. Horfley's LX1.an altar given to Mr. Kirkby 
of Aſhleck, Lancaſhire, and by his ſon preſented to me. 
Another, LXII. ſupporting a ſun-dial in Elenboro? 
nrden, Another, LXIII. given to the biſhop of 
Man's library in that iſland, whence the Society of An- 
tquaries had a copy of it 1782. Another Lxvi was 
der a door At Elenfoo?. Another LXVII. LXIX. an 
aut to the local goddeſs Setlocenia or Seticenia in the 
zuden wall ®, A fragment of an epitaph ”. 

IL SER | 
QVI ANAT 
CALAPIADIO 
BVIT CAIA 
XIT ANN 
MORII VI 
DESIDE 
RISINT 
NONVA. 
ri. a relief of a female with an urn s. Mr. Pen- 
unt takes it for the goddeſs Setlocenia. Lxx111. a 
relief of a woman in a bath. IXXxIv. a relief of 
a equeſtrian figure %. Here have been ſince found 
tiraghent of ſtone with a rude boar and ORD, per- 
tapspart of the name of Gordian; an altar uninſcribed, 
buthaying on one fide an ax and knife: another unfi- 
uſhed found in a quarry with a knife and patera on 


Wiling in one hand a bandled veſſel like a bucket 
ider a pediment, engraved by Mr. Pennant, pl. 
Il. p. 53. 56. but the habit or attribute not eaſy to 
mke out, nor why a Gaul; a large wooden pin 


* Horll, 268. 283, 

dat as Mr. b 
Ward in Horſlev, 284, 285. 

„Cumb. Ixx. 283. Stuk. 
2 p. 100, Sruk, Ib. Horſl, Ixxii- Pennant, Pe $39 34» 

he ſuppoſed Gaul may be parallelled with two relie 

and 308 

* Archzol, II. 8, 

7 . 481. a 
Burn, II. 111. 


Vo, ul, 


=. P. 113. 
113, Ib. II. 134. 


ave this deity again in Horſley, Cumb. xx x1. Weſtm. 


wo hides, probably waiting for a purchaſer to inſcribe 1 
ad dedicate it; a relief of a figure in a ſagum, 


zich a curious polygonal head *, a brazen ſpout, and 


R E A N D. 


ſome thin gold plates. Near the houſe in Hall 
cloſe is an intrenchment 45 yards by 35, perhaps the 
ſite of a manſion-houſe. Mr. Senhoute clearing the 
ſtation 1766, found the pavements of the ſtreets, 
foundations of houtes, ſome of them covered with a 
pink coloured plaiſter, ſeveral vaults, one with free- 
{tone ſteps much uſed; fire hearths with circular 
backs with remains both of wood and coal, bones 
and teeth of animals, ſtag's horns, many of them 
ſawed, oyſter and other ſhells; fragments of earthen 
veſſels, and a handle inſcribed AEL- ; fragments of 
glaſs veſſels and mirrors, and two pieces bf a painted 
glaſs cup*. In the vault before-mentioned, ſup- 
poſed to be within the length of the prætorium, 12 
feet by 104, which had been opened before and the 
pavement taken up, were found a thin piece of 
beaten gold, a braſs ring, ſtag's horns, a rude relief 
of three female figures ſitting in three niches about 
a foot high; a piece of ſtone with a few letters; an- 
other with a wheel of fix ſpokes, fix inches diame- 
ter. This might have been a temple of the Dea Ma- 
tres, repreſented in relief, They found among the 
foundations ſlates with holes and iron nails in them®; 
The camp is formed on the edge of a high bank 
overhanging the ſea: and about 63 paces ſouth-weſt 
from it is a tumulus 250 in circumference, 42 feet 
ſlope, and 14 feet perpendicular, called the King's 
burying place, Mr. Senhouſe opened it 1763, but 
found under different ſtrata of ſoil (not of ſtones, as 
Mr. Gordon), only ſome bones of an ox*. Mr. 
Horſley 7 and Mr. Gordon place O1txacvm here on 
the river Elen; elſewhere * the former had placed it 
at Virgſidum. Mr. Camden has little authority for 
calling it Volantium. 

Horſley's Lx11. LXVI. LXVII. are now in a ſum- 
mer-houſe. b er 

A gold coin of Nero was found at Elenborough 
about two years ago, on the ſea ſhore within flood 
mark. NERO CAESAR AVGVSTVS Rex. an 
emperor and empreſs, AV GVSTVS AVGVS TA. 

The church of Derebam was given by Alice de 
Romely, widow, to Giſeburn abbey. In one of the 
windows is an inſcription, communicated by Mr. G. 
Smith to the Gentleman's Magazine, XXI. 1. a, 


where it was explained by Mr. Pegge, 255, to mean 


Has feneſtras Galfridus Gudng reparavit Anno Domini 
MCL. 


Near the head of the river Elne Randulph de 
Engaine chief foreſter of Englewood permitted the 


Pl. IX. fig. 44 
6. 8. * in 


Dereham. 


Elne v. 


prior of Carliſle to build an hoſpital for relief of | 


diſtreſſed travellers who might happen to be troubled 
by thieves or prejudiced by ſnow and ſtorms in 
winter. After the hoſpital was built a church was 
erected % 

Of Mericambe ſce before in Lancaſhire, where it 
is ſettled at Carimel, the eſtuary in the north part 
of that county into which the rivers from Kendal and 
Ambleſide empty themſelves “. 

Holme Cultrayne abbay of white monkes*,” or 


Ciſtertians, founded by David, king of Scots, or 


his ſon Henry, valued at C. 42.“ Though not a 


f Horſl, Cumb. Lxv. 280. Stuk. II. 48. Pl. 73. Grutet cxiv. 1. Gordon xxx. 
ennant, p. 23, @ bigb pile aud a wheel, probably denoting the having ſucceeded in opening ſome great road, 

| : 1 XL. 2. p. 99. 
m Stuk. II. pl. 73. 


k Horſl, 284. Cumb. Ixxi. 
n Gord, xlv. 3. p. 99. Hor). 284. 


p Stuk, Ib. 4 Stuk, II. 49. Horſl. 285 Pen. 53, 64. 


fs of Roman ſoldiers in Horſley's Scotland, XI. and Yorkſhire, VIII. p. 109. 
» Sce ſuch an one at Cheſterton, Huntingdonſhire, Vol. II. p. 163. tarp 
* Archzol, II. 54. Mr. Burn II. 112. ſays the late Rey Senhouſe, eſq; opened it 1742. 
2 Reliq. Gal. p. 447. See Occo, p. 89, where ſuc 
4 Horſl. 372. 


t Pennant, ib. 


a coin i given in filver, 


e Lel. VII. 71. Tan. 76. 


B b b mitred 


Moricambe, 


Holme 
Cultrains 


PR 2 ARS ES —— — I 


Wul ſtey Co 


Michacl Scot. 


Old Carliſle. 


B Ri 1 G A 


mitred abbey the abbot had ſummons to parliament 
in the reigns of Edward I. and II.s The ſteeple fell 
down Jan. f. 1690, and beat down great- part of the 
chancel, which was rebuilt 1603, and afterwards 
burnt down with the church except the vaulted 
ſouth aiſle. The chancel was rebuilt by the vicar 
Edward Mandeville, and the church repaired by the 
pariſhioners®. The weſt porch was built by Robert 
Chambers, abbot t. Henry VII. and VIII. his rebus 
being on it, and his graveſtone robbed of its braffes 
is ſhewn in the ruined choir. Only the nave now re- 
mains i. The manor belongs to the heir of Governor 
Stephenſon. Within the pariſh and lordſhip ſtood 
Waultey caſtle, formerly as it is ſaid a very ſtrong * 
building moated round, and according to tradition 
erected by the religious for the ſafe keeping of their 
charters and records *. 

Michael Scot was a Durham man, who applied him- 
ſelf to the abſtruſe Ariſtotelian philoſophy, which he 
pretended to tranſlate from Avicenna, and dedicated to 
Frederic Il. emperor of Germany, whoſe aſtrologer he 
was. Some of his philological and aſtrological works 
have been printed, and Dempſter fays ſome remained 
in his time in Scotland, which his countrymen would 
not dare to open for fear of the deviliſh pranks that 
might be played by them!. 

The Ala Auguſia continued at Old Carliſle, as we 
learn from inſcriptions from A. D. 188 to A. D. 242.” 
The Noritia at Olenacum ſeems to call it Ala Hereulea®, 
A military way has gone from the wall ſouthward 
from Old Carlifle to Elenborough *. The ruins of 
the Roman town and ſtation are very grand and con- 
ſpicuous on a large and viſible military way leading 
directly to Carliſle and the wall, and there is no other 
ſtation on the wall between it and Carliſle. There 
ſeems to have been a double rampart round it. The 
river Wiza runs about half a mile from the ſouth and 
welt (ide, and from the weſt is a fine proſpect to the ſea?, 


Pl. IX. fig. 9. The firſt of Mr. Camden's inſcriptions is now in the weſt 


N. . fig. I, 


wall of the garden at Drumburgh. Mr. Gale in Phil. 
Tranf. Ne 357, reads the firſt word of the 5th line 
LING. N. quaſi Lingonenſis for the name of the pro- 
vince or place whence Tiberius or Juſtinus came 4. 
Another found here belonging to the ſame aa has been 
mentioned at Elenborough, and is Horſley's lvii. The 
next may have been on a defaced altar in the hay loft 
at Drumburgh *. The third“ was brought away by 
ſir Robert Cotton to Connington, and is now at 
Trinity college Cambridge*, The letters rude and 
uneven. The Ala is here called Gordiaha, the date 
A. D. 242, under the reign of Gordian III.“ The 
altars at Wigton are probably gone. The milliary 


was in Horſley's time at Naworth caſtle *, now at 


Rookby, The other two are now loſt J, but the 
ſecond of them may be a dedication to Ocean, as Ward, 
or to Mars, and Mercury, and the next two may 


be effaced from two altars now at Drumburgh =. 
The other articles mentioned by Mr. Camden I take 


to be Lares. 
Another inſcription on an altar by the ala Auguſta 
found here 1756 is copied from Gent. Mag. Sept. 
1756, and is to be thus read: | 
4 Burn, II. 176. 


1 Tan, Bibl. Brit. 525. 
4 Horll. 276 Cumb, lvi. 


b Ib. 1 79. ex reg. paroch. 
A Forſl. 92, 93. 
* Horll. 279. 


© This is copied from Mr. Lamborne's plate of inſcriptions at Trinity college. 


* Ib. 277. lviii. Ib. 278. 
They were incorrectly engraved there, vol. XXV. p. 360. 
< Ib, 9p 197. 
© Burn, II. 191. | 
Ib. 114. 
IF. 409. 


f Horſl. 67. 


* P. 92. 103. 109. 
1 


ſentation of the deity with the crucifix, circumſcribel 


church is a very old building, which ſeems neyer to 


Ms. valor abp. Sancroft, Willis, Mit. Ab. II. 56. Tan. Not. Mon 78. 
wich, a paſſage, Bulch Gwortigern, Hiſt. of Alcheſter, 698. Bulge (Cumbric) an e de * of the ſea, Gale) 


NA N EY Þ 
Jovi optimo maximo 
pro ſalute 
Imperatoris Lucii Septimi 
Severi Auguſti noſtri 
Equites ale 
Auguſte curante 
Egnatio Vere- 
cundo pre- 
fecto poſuerunt. 


Two more inſcriptions found here are copied frg | 
Gent. Mag. May 1757. XXVII. p. 2204. | | 

Old Carliſle is in the pariſh of Weſftward®, 

At Wigton, a market town, is an hoſpital founded 
1725 by John Thomlinſon, M. A. rector of Roth. 
bury, e. Northumberland, for fix poor widoy, dt 
clergymen of the dioceſe of Carliſle, or of ty 
part of Cumberland which is in the dioceſe 9 
Cheſter, incorporated by the name of the governeſß 
and ſiſters of the college of matrons, or hoſpital d 
Chriſt, in Wigton, c. Cumberland, and endopet 
with J. 54. per annum. A ſchool was alſo eſtabliſhed 
by the procurement of the ſaid founder and hi 
brother ©. Here was antiently an hoſpital, or free 
chapel dedicated to St. Leonard, to which Mr. 
Pegge is of opinion belongs a ſeal found in Pickering 
caſtle, c. York, and given me 1785 by Mr. Simpſon 
ſurveyor there. It is of wood, which is an unuſull 
material, not unlike a butter pat, and has the repre- 


SEGILLVM WIGHTON, Dr. Burn ſays the parif 


have been rebuilt ſince the time of Odaard de Lori: 
its antient lord, who in the Chronicon Cumbriz i 
ſaid to have built it ©. 

Horſley takes BLaTUM BuLciuM and Caſtra Ex 
ploratorum to have been on the north of the wall}, 
neither of them being ranked in the Notitia among 
the ſtations ad lineam valli, nor does the diſtance agree 
from Old Carliſle. He therefore reads it with Dr, 
Gale agreeable to a MS. and printed copy 8, 46 lad 
bulgio, i. e. ab lato &ſtuario, Solway frith, and places i 
at Middleby®, or Burnſwork in England: the one might 
be the caſtra æſtiva, the other the ſtation i. At Bul 
neſs he places the Tunnocelum of the Notitia, where tht 
cohors Zlia claſſica, or of marines was ſtationed* 
The village now ſtands as the fort did on a rock 
promontory on the edge of Solway frith. The rt 
mains of the wall are conſiderable not far from hene 
on the eaſt, but not at all on the weſt. What Mt 
Camden took for its foundations in the water a ml 
beyond Boulneſs was rather a ſmall fort!, The 
was at Appleby part of an inſcription faid to haf 
been found here: 


IMP. M. AVRUE 
TRIVMPHAI 
PERSAR. 


under which Mr. Bainbridge added as a comment 


MARC AVREL 
PHILO 
BLATI BVLOII. ” 


i Ib. | 8 . * Ib. 183. 180 
2 o Ib. 110. e 1b. 1 


* Horſl, Iv. 276. Grut, MVI. 8. 
„ Horll, 276. 


" Id. 95. 
G Ib, 277» 278. 
Born, II. 144. 147. 
1 Ib. 3 
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was alſo found a ſmall bronze Mercury, or 
which came into the hands of John Agli- 
onby, eſd. ® curious preſerver of ſuch things . 
Dr, Gale" makes Blatum Bulgium and Caſtra Ex- 
ſoratorum the ſame, and adds in a MS. note on his 
Een that when he was at Carliſle 1725 he was 
old by Mr. Goodman, who had ſeen them, that 
here were beyond Boulneſs ad orcaſum aftivam 
the ruins of three caſtra exploratoria, which com- 
manded all Solway frith. Mr. Horſley puts Gagko- 
Auro at Dramburgh *, where is a fort about five 
chains ſquare, the ramparts large, and the ditch very 
beo. Abundance of ſtones have been taken out of 
i and it is probable the houſe and garden walls 
were built of them, whence, and not froth its form, 
has the name of caſtle, The inſcriptions here 
are already recited p. 186”, It belonged in biſhop 
Gibſon's time to Mr. Aglionby before-mentioned. 

« Bolnes is at the poynt or playne of the river of 
« Fdon, where is a little poor ſteple as a fortelet for 
« z brunt, and it is on the higher fide of the river of 
« Fdon, about a eight miles from Cair Luel. About 
« this Bolneſſe is part of the Pict wal evidently re- 
« maining, and it may be ſuppoſed that it is called 
« Bolnes, as who ſhould ſay the Wal Yee, or peynt, 
« or end J.“ 3 1 

Mr. Routh in a letter to Mr. Gale, dated Nov. 1, 
1141, fays, © the altar at Boulneſs was found about 
mo years and a half ago in ſome adjacent grounds be- 
koging to one Mr. Lawſon, who placed it over a barn 
door fronting the ſtreet where it now remains. There 
ſeems to be an oblique ſtroke under the P. in poſiur, 
which has occaſioned all the copies I have ſeen to 
gre it ROSUIT, but the late marks of maſons' tools 
a it will account for that. The H in COH is ſcarce 
kgible, nor could J perceive the leaſt figns of nu- 
nerals after it, though there is room enough. The 
thr may be about 18 inches high, and 12 broad: 
the letters much worn, but of the Lower Empire 


Here 
victory, 


müder 16 feet high, it being then built up in a new 
chapel belonging to Mr. Lawſon, | 


]. O. M. 
PRO SALVTE 
D. D. N. N. GALLI 
ET VOLVSIANI 
AVGG SVLPICIVS 
SECVNDINVS 
VS. TRIB CO 
R. POSVIT, 


dr John adds 1739 in his letter to Mr. Gale 


likes faced with ſquare ſtones, but only an old 
ure vault remains. Several walls are here very 
idle for a mile or two, in ſome places levelled, 'in 


at.” The following. copy of it was taken 1739 for | 
ir John Clerk by the ſchoolmaſter of the place on a 


"The ſtation has been a large ſquare, fortified with . . — 
| Nobillſſimus princeps 


R L AN D. 


top till the interſtices were filled up. I have followed 
this method, which effeQually keeps out air. I cannot 
think this Tunnocelum, but Blatum Bulgium, which 
has the greateſt affinity with Boulneſs, nor that the 
Roman wall, very conſpicuous near this place, run 
further into the ſea, but rather ended there, the 
fea having in the Roman time run higher by ſeveral 
feet than now, for even at Cramond, four miles 
above Leith, was a Roman harbour, where the ſea 
fometimes waſhes *,” Mr. Gilpin gave the Society 
of Antiquaries, 1740, . an account of this altar then 
built up in Mr. Lawſon's barn at Carliſle. 

* At Drumburgh the lord Dakers father builded 
% upon old ruines a prety pile for defens of the 
* country. It is almoſt in the middle way betwixt 
„ Bolnes and Burgh. The ſtones of the Pitt wall 
were pulled down to build it, for the wall is very 
© nigh it!.“ 


Burgh on Sands is ſuppoſed by Horſley * to be 


Axelodunum. The ſtation has been a little eaft of San 


the church near what is called the Old Caſtle, where 
are maniteſt remains of its weſt rampart, ſix chains 
long, and Severus' wall ſeems to have formed the 
northernmoſt. Stones with lime are frequently plowed 
up thete, and urns. Here is an illegible inſcrip- 
tion“, two plain altars, and a large ſtone cheſt in 
the church-yard, and a coffin, About a quarter of 
a mile weſt in Watchfull field has been a caſtellum, 
where quantities of ſtones have been dug up, and a 


Pavement ſtruck upon near the wall*. An altar 
inſcribed, 


DEO 
BELA 


uns dug up in the vicar's garden 7; the 5th to that 


deity in England, Another inſcription publiſhed in 
Gent. Mag. Aug: 1749, p. 367, runs thus: 
28000, 224A TVN F.ÞO, 
8: CENSORvVvS 
SALVTE SVA 
ES A POS. 


On the ſpot where Edward I. died, the memory 


| of which event was preſerved by ſome great ſtones 


rolled on it, is erefted a handſome ſquare pillar nine 
yards and an half high with this inſcription in Ro- 
man capitals on the weſt ſide: | 


Memorie aterne Edvardi I. regis Angliæ longs 
ciariſſimi, qui in belli apparatu contra Scotos 
occupatus bic in caftiris obiit Julii A. O. 
ego | 1 | 
Henricus Howard dux 
Norfolcia comes mareſhall, Angliæ, comes 
Arund. G.. 


« « « ab Eduardo I. rege An- 

den eight, nine, and ten feet high. The facing W 
ure ſtones, of which 1000 cart loads remain that 
We not been uſed for houfes or hedges. Theſe 
ue probably brought from the Caledonian fide, _ 
Mere the county abounds for ſeveral miles with it 
Ul lineſtone. The inſide is generally irregular, 
u ſometimes in the herring bone faſhion: the cement 
Mixture of lime and ſmall gravel, with ſome ſhells 
together, and poured in with water from the 


4 35. 
Lol. VII. 69, Burn, II. 3 11 | 


Vel. VII. 69. Burn, II. 212. 
' Horfl, Cumd. xiij, 


glie oriundus. P N . 685, 
' Jobaunes Aglionby F. C. F. C. it juris f 
conſultus fieri cura vt. | 


— 


| N boy Burgh yn the ſand ſtandeth a mile off from the 
6 hither bank of Edon. It is a village by the which 
« remain the ruins of a great place, * clene de- | 
e ſolated, where king Edward the firſt died. Burgh -- i 
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Dacre, g 


Delamayn. 


Arthuret. 


Solom or 
Solway moſs, 


. 8 N »S 
naue " ew form DV- "Brit 
* Lel. VII. 69. © Burn, Il. 218, 219. 
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* ſtondith from Bolnes three miles and from Cair 
« Luel four or five, and longid ſometime to the 
« Morvilles. Here was 15 years ago the lörd Max- 
it well ſore woundid, many flain and drownied in 
« Edon*.” This relates to the battle of Sollom moſs 
152 

"Be belonged to the Lucys and Multons, and 
paſſed by the heireſs of the latter to the Dacres of 
Dacre caſtle, to the colteireſs of à younger branch 
of whom this barony was allotted, and her de- 
ſcendant in the 4th gerteratlon Henry Howard; 
duke of Norfolk, fold it about 1689 to fir John 
Lowther, bart. anceſtbr bf the preſent poſleſſor *. 


At Dacre is tle ſhell of a magnificent caſtle, once 
the ſeat of the Diicre family, who took their name 
from Acres in the Holy Land ; but here are no te- 
mains of the monaſtery, nor does it appear to have 
ſubſiſted ſince the Conqueſt*. Mr. Gale derives 
the name from the Cohors Dacorum ſtationed here. 
Here are two rivers Glan, whence Labbé on the No- 
titia writes it A'mbo Clannad. The family of Datre 
ended in Geotge lord Dacre 1569, whoſe great great 


_ uncle's daugliter marrying fit Richard Fynes, cham- 


berlain to Edward IV. he was created lord Dacre of 
the South, and his deſcendants ſtill enjoy the title“. 

Near Dacre is Delamayn, the manſion-houſe of the 
Haſſels, held of the barony of Greyſtock in cornage ©. 
The church is ſaid to have been erected by the 
Dacres, inſtead of a mean one half a mile diſtant, 
which probably belonged to the monaſtery, In the 
chancel is a croſs-legged knight in ſtone, and the 
windows are full of the arms of Dacre, ſingle and 
quartering Vipont and Clifford *, 


In Arthuret pariſh was born and buried Archibald 


Armſtrong, jeſter to James and Charles I. who was 
baniſhed from court for fpeaking too freely of arch- 


biſhop Laud's violent meaſure, which had exaſperated 
the Scots by forging the liturgy an them. Dr. Hugh 
Todd was rector of this pariſh. Within it lies a noted 
moraſs, commonly called Solom moſs, from a ſmall vil- 
lage of that name on the Scotch fide. It is famous in 
hiſtory for the defeat of the Scots in Henry VIII's time 
by fir Thomas Wharton, of which ſee before, p. 51. 
156. "The few Scotch runaways of 1542 periſhed 
in this moſs, and ſome peat diggers are faid to have 
found in it à few years, ago the ſkeleton of a 
trooper and his horſe in complete armour s. 


Solem or Solway Mas conſiſts of. 1600 acres, raiſed a 


little above the cultivated tract, amaſsof thin peaty mud, 
with a craſt too weak in the drieſt ſummer to bear a 
man's weight. In December 1769 it burſt its banks 
by the exceſſive winter rains of three days continuance 
preceding, "ay the too near approaches of the peat 
diggers, which had weakened the eruſt at a gap about 


5e,yards, wife band 30% acres of . 
themſelves in a black ſtream charged with large maſſes 
of pear, which ſurrounded the cottages, and covered 
400 acres of cultivated land. 


drownedz but dot õne human life loſt. It filled the 


whole valley, leaving behind i great heaps of turf and moxtiſed im a round baſe.” They are 1+, 
> frm 85 ee a LH: 1550 height, 
ang at Jaft; reached and, fell intg the El. The ſur- 
Aa ok, the mol was reduced near 33 feet ſunk 


a 144414. — 
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GAννν,. 415 Dog IT. 23, 
e Pennant's Voy. t the Hebrides, p. GM 
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About 30⁰ acres of moſs diſcharged a freeſchool. On the north Hide in the church) 
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moſs between Mancheſter and Warrington in Leland 
time w, with this difference, that the latter fo entirely 


, neatly paved. The town is conſiderable and Han 


or 12 feet high, about 12 inches diameter, at 


* ! 
- 


7 eee ou 4 
Many cattle ere 


3 g 78 f 78 f "1 
aſunder, and between them is a grave inc 
©" tween four ſemicircular ſtones of the unequa 


1 3 | * TT. ' ö | x i i 
p. 12 3, ſays, December 16. See Gent. Mag. XEI. 308. Ax. bg 
Gent. Max. XLIX. p. 65, with a plan dfche eruption, and XI. I. 507. ; 

®* Lel. VII. 56. See before, p. 1 36. 
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In that part called Solway Tlbw in the eat 15% | 
was a memorable out-burſt of: water, moſs, graute 
ſand, and ſtones, wliich ſpread over and deſtroye 
about 600 acres of fine level fertile ground; and 
totally altered the face of that part of the country, 
The moſs had been obſerved to have riſen imper. 
ceptibly for a long time before. It began to mas 
in the night of November 16, and continued in mo. 
tloti for three days flowly forward, ſo that the jv 
habitants generally bad time to get off their ca), 
and other moveables before their houſes were hy. 
ried or rendered inacceſhble. The mouth of the 
breach was about 20 yards wide, and when it begn 
to flow was in depth between five and fix yarg, 
By this eruption 28 families were driven from thei 
habirations, and their grounds rendered totally uſe 
leſs and ſeemed irrecoverable by reaſon of the depth 
of covering of the moraſs and other rubbiſh to tho 
depth of at leaſt 15 feet. But by the meant d 
haſhing upwards of 100 actes have been cleared, 
and, by the indefatigable induſtty of the owner, 1 
is thought the whole will be recovered, though | 
will be attended with great expence. Out of ths 
aforeſaid moſs, Dr. Todd fays, have frequently bem 
dng human bones, filver coins of the later apes, 
earthen pots, iron, and braſs weapons, with ok 
and fic trees of unuſual magnitude &. 

Near the place called the Chapel Flaſh; ſtood u. 
tiently a ſmall oratory, in which in 14345, a leage 
between the Scots and Engliſh about fixing the Jinit 
of both kingdoms, was, in a ſolemn and religion 
manner, ſworn to and confirmed by commiſſioners 
appointed for that purpoſe. At prefent nothing 16 
mains of the chape} bur the name l. | 

Pelling moſs near Garſtang in Lancaſhire had mal 
ſuch an irruption in the preſent century, and Chatey 


changed its place as to leave a fair plain valley in i 
turn for the ground it covered. 1 
« Pereth, a market town by S. 61 miles f 

« Carluel, where is a ſtrong caſtle of the king's, 
i ſtondeth on a litle water by force cut out of Bt 
« terel. But Pereth ſtandith not half a mile fro 

« the river of Emot and a mile from the town « 
« caſtel of Burgham, that longeth to the earls of Cun 
'« berland. In Perith is one pariſh church and a g's 
« friary *.” A caſtel of the kinges by the town ”.” 
Penrith lies in a bottom, the beacon ftanding 0 

a high hill as you enter the road above which 1s f 

courſe. A fine valley opens to the weſt as you 

ſcend from the Carliſle road into a very long fubu 


: 
"ON 


ſome, having a very large market. The church 1 
rebuilt of brick 1720, except the ſteeple. Hete 


are two ſquase obeliſks, of a ſingle ſtone cüch, 


by 8 at the ſides, the higheſt about 18 bb 
meter, with ſomething like a trauſverſe piece to Ke 


lofed 
leit 
1 p | Wo / feet f 
of five, ſix, and four and ay half, and two 0 
haying oa the outſides rude carving and ih 


d Ib, 338, G. Tan. 73- 


b O. Burn, II. 383. i es : Ib, 3825 * 


» Lel, VII. 21. ee 


/ 
C U M B E 
% votcbed This is oalled the Giant“ Grave, and 
are (ſcribed to fir Ewan Cæſarius, who is ſaid to have 
r0Yed as tall as one of the columns, and Capa- 
„ an{ dle of ſtretching his arms from one to the other 
untry, io have deſtroyed robbers and wild boars in En- 
per. wood foreſt, and to have had an hermitage 


 mons bouts called fir Hugh's parlour; From the 
> * rt of this tradition Dr. Todd deſeribes the 


in mo- latter Pa f | 

the in- four ſtones as cut In the form of boars, which, unleſs 
* Cattle he ſaw them leſs ſunk in the ground than at preſent, 
re bu. an only mean that they were cut round, and per- 
of the ups rough on the edge like the back of thoſe ahi- 


ls, The Doctor ſuppoſes theſe pillars were in- 
ended to place corpſes on at the north or Death's 


t bepah 


; yards, 


OM their door of the church: but their height contradicts 
ally uſe this, and the name of Grave, given to it by uniform 
he depth dition, aſſigns it as the burying-place of ſome 
b to the WMWcorfderable perſon, whoſe eminence is expreſſed by 
neans of de diſtance of the ſtones aſunder 4. Mr. Sandford 


fys the place was opened in his time, and the great 
ng hand-bones of a man, and a broad ſword were 
und. A little to the weſt of theſe is a ſtone 
alled the Giant's Thumb, ſix feet high, 14 inches 
«the baſe contraſted to 10, which is no more than 
mde croſs, ſuch as is at Langtown in this county 
and elſewhere: the circle of the croſs 18 inches 
fameter*%, On the north wall of the veſtry with- 
jt is this inſcription A. D. 1598, ex gravis peſte que 
vianibus biſce incubuit obierunt apud Penrith 2260, 
Kendal 2500, Richmond 2200, Carliſle 1160. Poſ- 
ni avortite vos & vivite, The pariſh regiſter ſays 
e plague broke out at Carliſle October 3, 1597, 
ul raged here from September 22, 1597, to Janu- 
ny 5, 1598, and that only 680 perſons were buried 
; ſo that Penrith muſt have been put for the 
une of ſome diſtrict. At the little village of Eden 
| the regiſter ſays 42 perſons died this year. 
Ne plague raged at Penrith 1380, when the Scots 
raking in at the time of a fair, carried it home to 
heir own country, where it made dreadful havoc. 
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e wooden market-houſe is now gone. The caſtle 
> king's WW: large ſquare building, on high ground to the weſt, 
t out of kee trenched, and is as old as Henry III.“ Here 

a mile fa an houſe of Grey friars, founded t. Edward II. 
the tonn before v. 

earls of Cu This town was burnt by the Scots 19 Edward III. 
ch and 3 3d 8 Richard II. Richard III. when duke of 
crown”. Voeſter, lodged in the caſtle, to check the Scots, 


1 ſtanding id enlarged the works with ſtones as it is ſaid from 


e which is ö Wyboro' before · mentioned *. 

eſt as you Dr, Todd derives the name of Penrith from Pe- 
y long on Mana three miles north of it, out of which, he ſays, 
Je and ha de;. 


he church) 
de church 
ſtone cüch 


At the Conqueſt the manor of Penrith and the 
it of Englewood, in which it is fituate, were in 
© poſſeſſion of the Scots, who were ſoon after 
hoſſeſed, but kept up their claim to the three 


vneter, fl F þ ities of Cumberland, Weſtmorland, and Nor- 
18 zwchehe mberland, to which king John ſeems to have con- 
e piece to ed on payment of 15, ooo marks by William king 
hey are 1+  lotland, and an intermarriage of John with one 


unequal le 
id two feet 3 
17 | and the 


tl daughters ; but theſe claims were renounced 
ting Alexander to Henry III. on the latter's 
ung him 200 librates of land in this county or 
dumberlang, in any town where there is no 


f Ib, 3943 p 3 G. v Tän. p. 77. 
b. XIX. 65. te. Vir. 5. 


1 0 Ib. 720 


not 


4 G, Archzol. II. 48. Pennant, 1769, 253, to. 


; Gent. Mag. LV. 1785, p. 347. and plate. 
8 72.7 © Chron, Lanercoſt, G. # | N 
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caſtle, or in places near the ſaid counties; Alexans 
der's fon and ſucceſſor married Henry's daughter, 
and had the ſaid land confirmed to him, and a'bond 
of 5000 marks of ſilver for her marriage portion. 
Hence theſe lands had the natne of the queen's 
haims or demeſnes. They were Pentith, with the 
hamlets of Langwathby, Scotby, Great Salkeld, and 
Carleton. Baliol held them till Edward I. quarreling 
with him ſeized them, and granted them to Anthony 
Bek, biſhop of Durham, from whom the parliament 
took them, and they remained in the crown, Ri- 
chard II. gave them to John duke of Bretaign and 
Richmond, and ſhortly after to Ralph Neville of 
Weſtmorland, whoſe heir Richard of Warwick, be- 
ing ſlain at Barnet 11 Edward IV. the whole eſtate 
for want of heirs male reverted to the crown, and 
continued as part of the royal demeſne till William 
III. gave the honour of Penrith and all its depen- 
dances with the appurtenances within the foreſt of 
Englewood, whoſe boundaries may be ſeen in Burn, 
II. 822. to William Bentink, afterwards created earl 
of Portland, and they are ſtill held by his great 


. grandſon William Henry duke of Portland *, 


A filver fibula of coarſe workmanſhip and un- 
common magnitude and weight was found April 
1784, at Huſtew pike, ati eminence about three miles 
from Penrith on the Keſwick road. The diameter 
of the circle is ſeven inches and an half, the length 
of the tongue 20 inches and 2, the weight of the 
whole 25 ounces: the ſtuds or buttons are hollow, 
and fitted on without ſolder. It has never been 
burniſhed, as appears by the hammer marks remain. 
ing“. 
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In the foreſt of Ynglewood, vi myles from Englewood 


te Caerluel, appere ruins of a caſtel, called Ca/tle Jordi. 
« Luen d.“ 

Englewood ſoreſt was disforeſted by Henry VIII. 
who allowed the inhabitants greater liberty and 
freer uſe of it. Hutton and Edenhall were pariſhes 
in it t. Henry I. who gave them to Carliſle church, and 
Wedderhall, Warwick, Lazonby, Skelton, Sowerby, 

St. Mary's, St. Cuthbert's, Carliſle, and Dalſton, were 

all included in it, or bordering on it, as early as the 
Conqueſt. It was 16 miles long from Penrith to 
Carliſle; and Edward I. hunting in it is ſaid to have 
killed 200 bucks in one day. It is now a dreary 
moor with high diſtant hills on both ſides, and a 
few ſtone farm houſes and cottages on the road 
ſide. 
The rev. Mr. Robert Patten of Carliſle or Pen- 
rith, who had been in Denmark and at Tunis, writes 
thus to Mr. Horſley, Jan. 30, 1737 : | 

« I meaſured the Roman cauſeway which - goes 
cloſe by Old Penrith in ſeveral places, and find it 
anſwer 21 feet. The old caſtle, as the country peo- 
ple call it, is 130 yards in front, a viſible entry ex- 
actly in the middle, with a large foſs on all ſides, 
the breadth 80 yards 4. This is what Camden calls 
Petriana, from the ſmall river Peterel that runs 
under it. I find the Roman way runs over Penrith 
fields to Brougham, where has been a ſtation; and, 
at two places near the road l obſerved two tumuli, 
one of them with two circles of ſtones, the other 
on a raiſed ſquare piece of ground. We have ſeveral 
tumuli which I believe Daniſh, having ſeen in Den- 


Burn, Ib. 4to.. Ib. 


2 Burn, Ib. 404. Y Burn, Ib. 395%» 


Compare Horſley, p. 111. 
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Von kbA. 
Old Penrith, 


B:K: 1 


mark ſome of the ſame faſhion, and 24 ſtones ſet in 
circles: and very near my houſe is a large one 
called Harne/ly bill, but in writings Harold's hill. 

« I have this account of Dr. Todd's hiſtory of 
Cumberland from one that peruſed it, that there 
are ſeveral good remarks and obſervations in it on 
Roman remains in Cumberland and Weſtmorland, 
but he has intermixed the affairs of the country fa- 
milies and antiquities of churches with the Scotch 
incurſions, in order to engage the gentry and clergy 
here to come into ſubſcription *,” 

Horſley places Vox RDA, Ant. Bremetenracum Not. 
Berida of Ravennas, at Old Penrith, and removes P- 
TRIANA to Cambeck fort or Caſtle fteeds*, The re- 
mains of the outbuildings and ſtation are very con- 
ſiderable ; the fort above fix chains (132 yards) long, 
and five broad, containing about three acres. Plum- 


ton wall is the village near it, and the houſe neareſt 


Pl. X. f. 5. 
Pl. X. fig. 6. 


ſig. 7. 


Plumpton. 


the whole imperial family. 


the ſtation the Lough. The ſtation, now called 
Caſtle fleeds, lies about 200 yards eaſt from the Pe- 
terel, the ramparts high, and the ditch pretty perfect; 
the entrances all viſible in the middle of the ſides, 
the prætorium appears near the north rampart, and 
great ruins of a town are on the weſt fide next the 
river. The eaſt and weſt ramparts of the ſtation 
meaſure 140 yards, and the north and ſouth 120. A 
military way goes hence towards Keſwic, and part 
of another between this place and Carliſle is found 
above foundations of the houſes s. All the inſerip- 
tions which Mr. Camden ſaw here are loſt b. Gade- 
nius on the firſt has been reckoned among our nor- 
thern tutelar deities by Mr. Burton, but Mr. Horſ- 
ley thinks it the name of a deceaſed perſon, for 
whom IIlpius Trajanus Martius erected this monu- 
ment. If the Gadeni were here, might he not be a 
Gadenian? The zd may be read, Dis manibus, 
Flavio Martio ſenatori Lor ſeniori] in colonia or civi- 
tate [or coborti] Carvetiorum quaſlori (taking the 0 
after this word for a ſtop) vixit annos 45, &c. Tir. 
in the 4th is titulus, a word that occurs in Gruter 
frequently for a monumental ſtone. In the 2d Atc- 
cETVos and LATTIE are nominative caſes of the 
names of a mother and daughter. Gruter has L. 
Atilio incotrectly x. Woodford's MS. gives one like 
the concluſion of this 


C. LIMISIVS 
CHARISSIMAE CONIVGI ET PIEN 
TISS. FILIAE. . . . . POSVIT 
VXOR VIXIT ANNOS AXXX 

FILIA XX. 


Since Mr. Camden's time the inſcription in Pl. X. 
fig. 4. has been found at Lough, and placed in the 
garden of Dr. Fleming, dean of Carliſle, at Great 
Salkeld, broken in three pieces and part loſt ®. It is 


the ſecond among us in honour of Alexander Severus 


and his mother Mammæa here called Mater Caſtro- 
rum, as other empreſſes on other inſcriptions and 
An altar to Jupiter “. 
Another to Mogon, the local deity of the Gadeni, 
and a ſimilar altar, but plain, and two other carved 
ſtones?. An inſcription to Jupiter and the emperors 
of the name of Philips 4, | 


At Plumpton, the antient Voreds or Petriana, near 


© MS. among Mr. Gale's correfpondence in Mr. Allan's hands, 
t P. 111, 112. Burn, II. 420—423. 

* Horſl. 273, 274. Ib. | 

„Ib. li. P Ib, liv, IIb. liis. pref, xx. 

80 yards, Todd, 72, Todd. "8 H 

y Stuk. ib. | | 2 Lel, VII. 72. 
d Mag. Brit. I. 380. Buck. 


3 


right ſquariſh ſtone near 15 feet in girth, and 1 


Hugh Morbill, who got the town a market t. John“ 


Fetherſtonhaugh, colonel of the king's fide, take 


* Hoi ſl. 273-4 « 


utchinſon, 103. Gent. Mag. 1782. 311, Stuk. I. 47+ Burn, II. 406. 
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Penrith, was found an altar, inſcribed, Deo Sang 
Belatuca aram, in the poſſeſſion of capt. Dalſton ; 
Browne Willis communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries 1747, a ſtone with a buſt and thi 
ſcription : . 
D. M. 
GEMELLI. C. A 
FL. HLARO. S. H. F. C. 


found at Caſtle Steeds near the great fort Petri: 
Mr. Ward, reads it D. M. Gemelli Caius Aurel 
Flavius Hilario ſepulcrum hoc fieri curavit, Geng, 
occurs at Bincheſter, Horſl. Durh. xxix. and Hilary 
Gruter, and the head he ſuppoſes Pluto. Lö 
being before Hilario in Gruter, he thinks this ma 
be Flavii libertus. 

Plumpton park is held by the Lowthers unde 
the crown !. | i 

Long Meg and her daughters, in Addingban 
Pariſh, q. d. Ald Hengham, a town at the old hangs 
ing ſtones, is a druidical circle, 300 feet (dis 
meter*, of 100 ſtones®, of which 67 are toy 
ſtanding. At the ſouth ſide 15 paces ſoutb- wel. 
at the diſtance of 70 feet or 40 yards is an up- 


high, and near two yards ſquare at bottom and hg. 
low at top like a Roman altar, one of its angles 
turned to the circle, and each angle anſwering toa 
cardinal point, and near it next the circle four latge 
ſtones, or as Stukeley three, forming an altar or ſac. 
lum, and two towards the eaſt, weſt, and north*, l 
the middle of the circle are two round plots dt 
ground, of a different colour from the reſt, and 
more ſtony and barren. Towards Glaſenby is 1 
fine ſpring, and another ſurrounded by a Jarge but 
ſhallow foſs and vallum. South-weſt from this work 
in the next incloſure is a ſmaller circle of 20 ſtones, 
50 feet diameter, and at ſome diſtance above it at 
other ſingle ſtone, regarding it as Meg does her WW! 
circle J. | N 

« Kirk Ofwald caſtle ſouth ſouth-eaſt 12 miles 
« from Cairluel, and ſouth from Naward, ftandeti 
*« almoſt on Eden.“ It was much improved by fi 
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and finiſhed, and moated by Thomas Dacre, who 
married the heireſs of Greyſtock; but it is now mi- 
ined b. | 

«+ Northward from Ouſby on the river Eden ſtand: 
eth the capital grand caſtle of Kirk Oſwald, anda 
very fine church there and quondam college: nov 
the noble manſion-houſe of the late fir Timotly 


at Wigan when the late lord Witherington was {lai 
Sir Timothy was taken priſoner and executed 0) 
beheading at Cheſter, by the command of the un 
worthy col. Mitton, after the ſaid knight had quar 
ter given him. This great caſtle of Kirk Ofvil 
was once the faireſt fabrick that ever eyes looked 
upon. The hall J have ſeen 100 yards long, i 
the great pourtraiture of king Brute, lying in th 
end of the roof of this hall, and of all his ſucceed 
ing ſucceſſors, kings of England, portraieted te tl 
waiſt, their viſage, hats, feathers, garbs, and habit 
in the roof of this hall; now tranſlated to Nau 


P. 107. - 
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Burn, II. 424. 
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eaſtle, where they are placed in the roof of the hall, 

4 at the head thereof, where many of them ſtill 
06-4 This caſtle was the antient palace of the 
lord Multon marrying the lord Vaux's heir lord of 
Naward of Gilſland; and afterward of the late lord 
Dacre, and now came by lineal deſcent to the noble 
earl of Suſſex with the lands adjoining, and many 
brave parks and villages belonging thereto “.“ 

The Fetherſtonhaughs were a Northumberland 
family, whoſe antient ſeat was at a place of that 
ume. Their houſe, it is ſaid, was formerly on a 
hill (where are two ſtones called Fether ſtones), and 
vs moated about for defence againſt the Scots, 
But, upon the ruin of this, the houſe was afterwards 
built in the holme or valley under the hill, which 
they there call haugh, and the family writ their 
mes de Fetherſton, and ſometimes de Fetherſton- 
havoh, They firſt came to Kirk Oſwald in the be- 


inning of the laſt century, where they yet con- 


tinue 0, 


The church of Kirk Oſwald was turned into a 


\ of 
| Is 


re college of 12 ſecular prieſts 1523: aud, at the diſ- 
uth-welt ſolution of great tithes, paſſed with it into lay hands; 
an up- but the vicarage has been augmented by queen Anne's 
„ and 12 bounty, The choir is ſo diſproportionate to the 
and hol body, that biſhop Nicolſon ſuppoſed it was rebuilt 
its angles WY by ſome of the lords Dacre when the church was 
ring t0a made collegiate, as their arms and thoſe of the Clif- 
four large fords are painted in moſt of the windows. The 
ir or (ace WAY belfrey is placed without the church on the top of 
onh*, iv WW bill to the eaſt ©. "Mee 
1 plots d The church of Great Salkeld ſeems to have been 
reſt, and built at a diſferent time from the ſteeple, and the 
ſenby is ler ſeems of later erection, and intended for a 
+ large bu brate hold or retreat for the rector: ſo the iron 
\ this work e door below and the good cellar with ſeveral chim- 
* 20 ſtones, dies within perſuade us to believe. Biſhop Nicol- 
above it u- bn ſuppoſes it the work of archdeacon Cloſe, bro. 
g does het tier of biſhop Cloſe, in the middle of the 5th cen- 
wry, who lies buried under a blue ſtone robbed of 
& 12 miles s braſs in the choir. The bridge was rebuilt 
rd, ſtanderd 360 | 
roved by fit Little Salkeld is a manor in Addingham pariſh b. 
ket t. John Of Lleſwater ſee before in Weſtmorland, p. 162. 
Dacre, who Armatbwaite caſtle belongs to William Milborne, 


it is non fu: WW by inheritance of Robert Sanderſon, who bought 


t of Richard Shelton, eſq; 1712, whoſe grandfather 


r Eden ſtand built and endowed the chapel here. 


wald, and alle was preſerved in Mr. Machel's time a broad 
college: 100 ard with a baſket hilt; on one fide of the blade 
fir Tino FDWARDVS, on the other PRINS ANELIE. It 
's fide, uke probably left there in Edward 1's time, and 
20n was lab price might lodge here when his father's 
| executed ViliWeilqurters were at Lanercoſt b. Here was a ſmall 


xd of the Vnedifine nunnery, founded by Rufus, valued at 


ght had ; 18, 187. i 

Kirk 4 Linſock was granted with Carleton by Henry J. 
r eyes 100 | Walter his chaplain, who took upon him a reli- 
ards long, 1 


as habit in St. Mary's priory, Carliſle, and with 
e king's conſent gave both manors to that in frank 
dune for ever, and became prior there. For ſome 
Mic biſhop and convent held all their lands in 
anon; but when the firſt partition was made by 
Wb the pope's legate this barony fell to the 


„ lying in d 
U his ſucces 
traieted to t 
cbs, and habt 
ted to Navi 
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biſhop, and this caſtle was his ſeat ſo late as 1293 *. 

The barony of Gray/fock was granted by Ranulph 
de Meſchines to Liulf, and Henry I. confirmed it 
to his ſon, whoſe poſterity took name from it, and 
his great grandſon was Fitz Walter, mentioned 
by Mr. Camden, and died 12 John. William 
lord Grayſtock, who married Merlay, was his great 
great grandſon. It is now in Charles duke of Nor- 
folk“. 

** Grayſtok caſtel of the lord Dacre®,” | 

Greyſtock church was collegiate for a provoſt and 
ſix ſecular canons, founded by Ralph lord of Grey- 
ſtock 1382, valued at £.40. per ann. 

Hutton John in this pariſh was the ſeat of the 
Huddleſtons from the reign -of Mary, of which was 
John, the popiſh prieſt who aſſiſted Charles II. in 
his eſcape after the battle of Worceſter, and ad- 
miniſtered the ſacrament to him on his death-bed, 
and dying 1704, aged 96, was buried in the body 
of the chapel at Somerſet-houſe, where it may be 
doubted if he reſts in peace. His elder brother 
Andrew was one of the firſt in this county who de- 
clared for the Revolution, and ſeized a ſhip loaded 
with ammunition for James II. His grandſon now 
owns the eſtate *, 

Nunnery in Ainſtable pariſh was a ſmall houſe of 
Benedictine nuns, founded by William Rufus a. r. 
2. At the diſſolution here were only a prioreſs 
and three nuns, and their ample revenues were re- 
duced to C. 18. 18s. per annum. It was granted 
to William Graham, and paſſed by exchange to the 
Aglionbys preſent owners. On the head of a bed 
called the Nuns' bed, is the rude inſcription 4. 
Pl. X. fig. 8. | | 

Corby, in Wetheral pariſh, is now a modern man- 
ſion, ſeated on the brink of a ſtupendous cliff over- 


hanging the river Eden, and ſurrounded by well 


wooded hills, altogether forming a beautiful ſcene *. 
It belonged once to Harcla earl of Carliſle, on whoſe 
attainder Edward II'. granted it to fir Richard de 
Salkeld, knt. who ſold it to the heirs of the How- 
ards of Naworth *. In one of the walls is the altar* 
which Mr, Camden deſcribes at Willoford or Bur- 
doſwald . 

* Wetherhaul, a celle of St. Mary abbay, three 
© miles ſouth-eaſt above Cairluel, on the ſame fide 
c of the river Edon*.” 


Wetherel, a Bened:Qine priory, was given to St, 
Mary's abbey at York by Ranulph de Meſchines earl 
of Cumberland, t. Rufus or Henry I. valued at £.117. 
and granted at the diſſolution to the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Carliſle?. The gate with a fine elliptic arch 
remains, A little farther in the midſt of a vaſt 
precipice environed with woods are cut with much 


labour in the live rock three deep unroofed cells, 


divided by partitions of the ſame four feet thick, the 
front and entrance of fine cut ſtone ; in front three 
windows and a fire-place, The cells, intended for 
ſecurity or retirement, are each 12 feet 8 inches deep, 
and about 9 feet 6 inches wide; below, before them, 
from the door to the end is a kind of gallery, 23 
feet and an half long, bounded by the front, which 
overhangs the river Eden, above whoſe level they 
are 40 feet. There are marks of bolts and bars 


| Ib, 348—366, 
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Warwick. 


Great and 
Little Blen- 
cowe. 


Higbhead. 


Hutten hall. 


ConcavaATas 
Stanwicks. 


Roſe caſile, 
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to the windows, and of doors. The wall that 
forms the gallery founded on a ledge of rocks 
eight feet below the floor of the cells is ruined a little 
above their top, ard was once joined to them by a 
roof. They are called Con/tantine's cells, the priory 
being dedicated to him, but more commonly the Safe- 
guard, being probably intended as ſuch for the 
neighbouring monks againſt the Scots, the door being 
approachable only by a ladder, and the whole only 
by a perpendicular aſcent of ſeven feet from a long 
narrow path. On the ſame rock a little higher up 
the river and about 10 or 12 feet from the level of 
the water is this inſcription : 


MAXIMVS SCRIPSIT 
LE XXVV COND CASJCIVS, | 
and a rude figure of a deer. The two lines are a 
yard aſunder: the 2d may mean the Leg. XX. Va- 
lens Vitrix condidit (or Condate) Caſſius or Centurio 
Caſſizs, the centurial mark miſplaced *. 

Horſley places Vikos:iDUM at Elenbore or Old 
Carliſle a. The church of Warwick is remarkable for 
its round eaſt end with round narrow niches on the out- 
fide 10 feet 8 inches high and 17 inches wide, reaching 
almoſt to the ground, and in two or three a ſmall 
window. The whole church is built of hewn ſtone 
70 feet long, but formerly reached further weſt, there 
being at that end a good round arch filled up. In 
the grant to St. Mary's abbey it is called a chapelb. 
The manor was held by a farm of the name from 
the time of Richard I. to the preſent time, as was 
that of Aglionby in the ſame pariſh by that family 
from the Conqueſt to the preſent time ©, 

Below Greyſtock on the Peterel lies Great Blencowe, 
belonging to an antient family of that name, whoſe 
ruined tower is ſtill to be ſeen at Little Blencowe. Here 
is a very good grammar-ſchool, founded and en- 
dowed 19 Elizabeth by Thomas Burbank, who was 
born in the town, and had been a ſchoolmaſter 9. 

& Hyghbed caſtel fix or ſeven miles from Cairluel 
ce by ſouth on the beck on Ivebek*,” The inqui- 
ſitions of the reign of Edward III. call it Pela de 
Highhead, and on the attainder of Andrew de Harcla 
it was granted to the Dacres. It was bought by the 
Richmonds t. Henry VIII. and ſtill belongs to them; . 

From Highyate the river runs to Hutton hall the 
ſeat of a family of the ſame name, of whom it was 
purchaſed in the reign of James I. by the Fletchers, 
who, particularly fir George Fletcher, bart. who lived 
at it, and with whom the baronetage ended, ſo 
much improved it by buildings and plantations, that 
it is now one of the pleaſanteſt ſeats in the county. 
The eſtate is within the Haia de Plumpton, and held 
of the king by the ſervice of holding the king's 
ſtirrup when he mounts his horſe in his caſtle of 
Carliſle 5. 

Mr. Horſley fixes ConcavaTa at Stanwicks, on 
ſuch proofs as cannot be controverted ®, Here is a 
plain area of a ſtation and a gentle deſcent to the 
ſouth, and the riſing for the outbuildings, which the 
abundance of ſtones dug up prove to have ſtood 
here. Some of the ſtones anſwered to the deſcrip- 
tion of an aqueduct. The ruins of the wall are 
very viſible to the brink of the precipice i. 

«* R2/e, a caſtle of the biſhops of Cairluel. Biſhop 
« Kight made it very freſh K.“ 

Edward I. lodged in Roſe caſtle during his Scotch ex- 
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pedition; and ſeveral of his writs for calling a parlia, 
ment are dated apud la Roſe, From its being em. 
battled by leave of Edward III. it had the name 
of a caſtle, and has been the principal mango. 
houſe of the biſhops of Carliſle from the 9 
grant of the manor to their ſee. Biſhop Smith added 
a new tower (as Biſhop Bell had done between 
1478 and 1496), and by great expence in alter; 
and beautifying made it a very convenient hoyſe! 
It ſuffered much from the Scots, and was ag often 
repaired, and continued a comfortable habiraiq 
till its total demolition in the reign of Charles. 
It was burnt in the civil wars by order of col, He. 
veringham ; before which time it conſiſted of a com- 
pleat quadrangle with a fountain in the middle with 
five, towers beſides leſſer turrets, and encompaſſed yith 
a mantle wall with little turrets. The north ſid 
contained the conſtable's tower, the chapel, Belli 
tower built by biſhop Bell, the biſhop's and coundi. 
chamber, and a chamber under the latter called Great 
Paradiſe, and Strickland's tower, built by biſhopStrick. 
land. The eaſt fide contained the great dining. 
room, hall and buttery and kitchen: the ſouth {4 
a long gallery leading to the ball and the offices, and 
the weſt fide Pettinger's tower and offices. Here wx 
another built by biſhop Kite. Its ruins were re. 
paired at the Reſtoration by biſhop Sterne, and his 
ſucceſſor biſhop Rainbow put the houſe into better 
condition, and built the chapel. When biſhop Rain- 
bow came to the ſee, no part was habitable except 
from the chapel ſouth to the end of the old kitchen; 
all which was ſuppoſed to have been built by biſhop 
Kite. Rainbow built the two parlours, chapel, and 
great ſtaircaſe. Biſhop Sterne had rebuilt the chapel, 
but biſhop Rainbow was obliged to rebuild it, 
Biſhop Fleming wainſcoted and floored theſe and 
other rooms. Biſhop Ofſbaldiſton bullied his exe- 
cutors out of 200%. which he had allowed his leſſee 
of Buley caſtle c. Weſtmorland for his intereſt in 
the wood fold there, and for damages and ſprings 
ing it again; and cut down wood and timber on the 
demeſne to the amount of many hundred pounds, 
and made repriſals to the amount of about 350{3 
and after this benefit was glad to compound with hs 
ſucceſſor biſhop Lyttelton for 2 50. dilapidations, 
which his ſaid ſucceſſor choſe to accept to avoid 
long ſuit. Biſhop Lyttelton built a very fine ne 
kitchen, laundry, and brew-houſe, repaired Strick- 
land tower, and greatly improved the whole houle; 
and beſides leaving a minute account in his regiſter 
compiled a particular hiſtory of it. Notwithſtanding 
the poverty of the ſee, the biſhops lived here antiently 
in great ſplendour. In biſhop White's rental 1627 
the conſtant houſhold was 35 or 36 beſides workfolk 
and ſtrangers ®, | 

Rb6s (gnifies in Britiſh a moiſt dale or valle)“ 

In Dalſton pariſh in a field about a mile from the 
church called Chapel Flat, foundations are dug uf 
as of the hermitage and chapel of St. Wynemius the 
biſhop, mentioned here 1343- A circle of rude ſtone 
three feet diameter, and 30 yards in circumference 
was here many years ago, and within it to the es 
four ſtones as of a kiſtvaen. Not far from it b 
tumulus eight yards diameter at bottom, and tuo! 
top, and about three yards high. On opening! 
were found near the top two freeſtones, about thr 
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parlia. beet long, one broad, and fix inches thick, which 
8 em. had a ſort Of circle very rudely cut or matked near 

name de top, but nothing under them. About half a 
anſion. mile ſouth ſouth-weſt from bence was à Imall Roman 

e firſ camp about 30 yards diameter, and much about the 
added anne diſtance north north-weſt another Roman camp of 
etween nike dimenſions. A third about a mile ſouth eaſt much 
lteri lirger. None of theſe camps are above a mile, and 
houſe], ne firſt not a quarter of the diſtance' from Roſe, 
as Often where Mr. Camden places Congavata, which Mr. 
biration Horlley, on much | better grounds, faxes at Stanwix. 
varles I. The two ſmaller camps are now arable land, and 
col. He. have been frequently plowed, but no coins or in- 
à com- ſcriptions found. The other is on an uncultivated 
dle with moor, and has never been ſearched or tried: but 
ſed with ſmall hand mill-ſtones and other things have been 
orth ſide lug up, ſufficient to evince them to be Roman. 
|, Bell's Though Dalſton is no market town, it has a very» 
| council. large croſs, which ſeems to have been built at the 
led Great expence of the neighbouring gentiy, as their arms 
OpStrick- an it hew. The three kites heads, the arms of 
t dining. biſhop Kite 15201537, refer the erecting of it to 
ſouth ſide his ume . | 
ices, and About a mile or more from Roſe caſtle weſtward 
Here was is ball beck, where are large and fair quarries of 
were res freeſtone, whence it is ſuppoſed was taken great 
„ and his part of the lone that built the Roman wall from“ 
nto better Carlile to Bowneſs. From the appearance of the 
hop Rainy place it is certain that immenſe quantities have 
dle except been carried away from thence, aud lately on 
d kitchen; removing a vaſt heap of rubbiſh from before the 
by biſhop Ack in one part, in order to carry the works fur- 
hapel, and der back, was found on the face of the rack this 
the chapel, WWucription : | 
rebuild it. n 

LEG. II AVG. 

_— - MILITES PEIV 
IR co i COH un. 
4 his leſſee | ©» 

intereſt in Ide laſt line is incloſed in a kind of parallel frame 
ind ſpringe of ſtrokes and hatches, which biſhop' Lyttelton ſup- 
nber on the poled modern, like the other ſcrawls about the in- 
ed pounds, WW ſcription. Perhaps they have been notes for loads 
out 350 WW tons of ſtone hewn or delivered. The whole is 
ind with his Na protuberant eminence of rock, of very difficult 
ſilapidations, I ucels, ſeven or eight yards above the ſtream, in an 
t to avoid H culürated deſart, and being ſheltered from the 
ry fine neu E at vind covers the workmen from weather. It is 
aired Strick · de bth Roman inſcription on a rock among us: one 


chole houſe; 
| his regiſter, 
withſtanding 


 Helbeck ſcar in this county, three at Crawdun- 
Ulenathe near Kirkby Thor c. Weſtmorland, and 
that on Leage cragg near Naworth, which Mr. 


here antient! iWilorley found to be utterly defaced 4. 
rental 16218 The city of Cairluel! is in compaſs ſcant a mile, 
ides workfolk e ind is walled with a right fair ſtrong wall ex lapide 


' fuadrato ſubrufo, In the wall be three gates 


r valley "+ *Bocher or S. Calden or W. and Richard or N. 
nile from the de caltle being within the town is in ſome part 
s are dug v} \®2cloler of the whole. The Iriſhmen call Bale 
Wynemius the town, and fo peraventure did the old Scots. 
of rude one bus might be ſaid that Lugubalia ſoundeth Luel's 
circumference teen. In the cite be two paroch churches, of, 
it to the ca ich the one is in the body of the cathedral 


c from it is 
a, and two; 
Jn opening 
8, about thr 


church, in the, which be canons regulars elſe be 
n no cathedral church in England. The other is 
* St. Cuthbert. There is in the town a chapel 
ol St. Alban, and alſo two houſes of freres black 


' Burn, II 2 
cba. . 225. 0 


28, Mr. Smith's MS. letter to R. Gale 1441-2. 


Vol, III. 
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. l f N 
* and grey, In digging to make new buildings in 
© the town often times hath hene and now a late 
“ found divers foundations of the old city, as pave- 


* ments of ſtreets, old arches of doors, coyne, {tones 


% {quarid, painted pots, money hid in pots fo old and 
* muldid that when it was ſtrongly touched it went 
* almoſt ro moulder. The whole fite of the town is 
e {ore changed, for whereas the ſtreets were the great 
&« edifices now be yacant and garden plotts. The cite 
„ ftandeth in the foreſt of Yoglewood, The body 
4 of the cathedral church is of an older building 
„than the choir. In the fields about Cairluel in 
*-ptowing hath been found divers Cornelines and 
&© gther ſtones, well - entailed for ſeals, and in other 
* places ot Cumberland hath been found brickes 
* containing the prints of antique works *,” | 


CARLISLE is very pleaſantly ſituated ; the walls in 


bad repair, and the walks on them ill kept. The 
caſtle, though antient, makes a good appearance at a 
diſtance, and commands an extenſive view of pleaſant 
meads, inſulated by the two branches of the Eden, 
Richard IH. mace ſome additions to the caſlle, and 
Henry VIII. built the citadel, an oblong with three 


baſtions on the weſt ſide of the town, now neglected. 


The old portcullis- remains in the inner gate. of the 
caſtle, and they ſhew the apartments where. Mary 
queen of 5cors was lodged after her landing at Work- 
ington. It is now deſerted, and the garriſon withdrawn. 
The city has three gates, the French, Engliſh, and 


Scotch; the principal ſtreet very ſpacious lias a guard- 


houſe built by Cromwell. The cathedral begun by 
Walter, a Norman prieſt, under William Rufus, gover- 
nor of the city, who tounded a monaltery hete, 


which Henry I. endowed tor Auſtin canons, and 


- afterwards made a biſhopric (the only one of the 


order in England), is imperfect, the weſt part being 


pulled down by Cromwell 1649, to build batteries 


and a citadel in the market-place, ſo that it has loſt 


near ic feet of its whole length, being only 219 


feet, and the nave uſed as a pariſh church only, 


Part was built in the Saxon ſtyle with round arches 


and maſſy pillars 15 feet high, and 17 feet and an 


P Ib. Il; 325. 
kevin? Gibſon ſays that the upper part of the cathedral, a curious piece of workma nſhip, was built by Henry VIII miſtaking 
D d d 


half in circumference; the reſt is aſcribed to Ed- 
ward III. The ſteeple and tabernacle work by 
biſhop Strickland, The choir* by biſhop Welton, 
finiſhed by his ſucceſſors Appleby and Strickland. 


It has handſome ſtalls, ſuppoſed by Robert Eglesfield 


founder of Queen's college, Oxtord, and the hiſtory 
of St. Cuthbert and St. Aultin painted in compartments 
with couplets at the weſt end at the back of the ſtalls 


much defaced. Biſhop Lyttelton contributed largely 


to wainſcot the choir and the ſides of the altar, from a 
deſign of his nephew Thomas Pitt, eſq; now lord Ca- 
mel ford, who alfo gave a deſign, for a biſhop's throne. 
The door near the biſhop's throne Was the work of 
prior Haythwaite about 1480, and the oppoſite door of 
prior Senhouſe about' 1500. The revenues of the 
priory. were valued at £.418. of the biſhopric at C. 33 m. 
Henry VIII. founded here a dean, four prebendaries, 8 
minor canons, a ſubdean, four finging-men, a gram- 
'maf*maſter, fix choriſters and a maſter, ſix almſmen, 
&c.* The cloiſters and buildings were deſtroyed in 
the civil war u, except the refectory, how the chap- 
ter houſe. Here are monuments for biſhops Bartow 
1429, Bell 1496, Robinſon 1616, Milborn 1623, 
Fleming 1747, and ſome aſcribed to Appleby, Wil- 


Burn, II. 324. r Lel, vn. 70. 
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ton, and Strickland 1419. Here were an houſe of 
Grey and another of Black friars*, and an hoſpital 
of St. Nicholas, of royal foundation, for 13 lepers 
before 22 Edward 1.7 and here is now another 
mean pariſh church, dedicated to St. Cuthbert, with 
an altar-monument of the Dentons of the 15th cen- 
tury. | 

The firſt half of Caerleol ſignifying a city, the other 
may have ſome reſemblance to Luguvalliun, ſoftened 
into Luol, Leol, and then into Leel, miſtaken for 
the French termination L'iſle*, Dr. Gale* de- 
rives it from Lie an army, and Gaal the wall, as 
Lugdunum from Llæ and dun a hill, for Tacitus“ 
ſays the Lyonnois called themſelves a Roman colony 
and part of the army. Lugo Auguſti in Mela is 
Turris Auguſti®. As to .Ptolemy's Amun it is 
Whithern in Galloway. The Saxon Chronicle“ ſays 
that Rufus, after placing a garriſon here, returned into 
the ſouth, and ſent hither myccle menrge Eypliycep 
polcer mid pan 5 mid ohe f#pro pumgene 5 
land to diliane, which biſhop Gibſon in his edition 
of the Chronicle, had tranſlated a great multitude of 
Engliſh, but in his Camden propoſes reading Lyplir- 
cen, q. d. Huſbandmen, as better agreeing with the 
tillage there mentioned, and all the records aſcribe 
the firſt improvement of the country. to this colony. 

The firſt inſcription given. here by Mr. Camden is 
now built up in the back wall of the houſe at Draw- 
dikes, and was. originally brought from Stanwicks. 
Horſley's copy © is moſt correct, and reads in the 3d 


line Auguſtiani, a name frequent in Gruter, and in 


the 5th Aelia Ammilla Luſima. It appears to be of 
the lower empire, though & for '] is common on 
inſcriptions older than any in Britainf, The armed 
horſeman is not now on the ſtone. The other fine 
and beautiful inſcription is in the garden at Na- 
worth 5. e ee ee 2 
The copper creſcent Pl. XI. fig. 3, 4. was found 
1728 in digging a cellar over agaiuſt the Buſh inn 
in this city, and communicated ro Mr, Horſley by 
Mr. Richard Goodman of that place, who ſuppoſed 
it an ornament or ſymbol of Iſis or a fibula. Mr. 
Gale explained. it to he a part of horſe trappings 


hung at the horſe's breaſt by the ring, and a pendant 


fixed to it from the hole in the ſhank v. 
Andrew de Harcla created earl of Carliſle 15 
Edward Il. being intoxicated with his ſudden ele- 
vation, and, out of pique to the Spenſers, caballing 
with the Scots, was executed next year i. The title 
was revived. 1362 in the perſon of Charles great 
grandſon of lord William Howard 3d ſon of Tho. 
mas duke of Norfolk, who by marriage with the 
heireſs of Dacre became poſſeſſed of Naworth caſtle *. 
He died 1686, and was buried at Grayſtock. He 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward, buried at Wick- 
'ham; he 1692 by his ſon Charles; he 1738 by his 
fon Henry, and he by his only ſon Frederick th 
and preſent earl. The two laſt carls are buried at 
Caſtle Howard in Yorkſhire, where Charles the 3d 
built a noble houſe and mauſoleum, of which ſee 
before, p. 84. Tm | "1 


Catliſle was burnt by the Scots in the reign of 


Henry III. and twice by accident in that of Edward 
I. A parliament met here 31 Edward I. and what 


* Tan. 78. y Id. 77» 

© See Simler's Antoninus, p. 281. 

& Cumb. xxiv. Horſl. 258, Dr, Gale ſaw it 

W MS. letter among Mr. Allan's. 
* Dugd, Bar. II. 281. | 

a Burn, I. 120. 


our ſeveral princes. It is now governed by a mayor, 


to the biſhop the adyowſon and collation of all the 


. petitioned Edward II. for a piece of ground | 


* 
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great things they did in oppoſing the papa] ens 
tions, furthering the expedition againſt Scotty 
concluding the marriage of prince Edwatq with: 
daughter of France, and other public trafafigg 
our hiſtorians abundantly inform us. Edward | 
continued here from January to June, when be f 
out on his expedition againſt Scotland, and died 1 
Burgh on Sands. Robert Bruce burned this ch 
9 Edward II. and its earl Andrew de Harcla hs. 
with Bruce was arreſted in the caſtle, and dag 
here. It was miſerably harraſſed in the cijj wars 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, and j 
vain beſieged by the inſurgents under Afke in the 
reign of Henry VIII. That king is ſaid to have 
built the citadel, which was repaired by Elizabeth 
In 1597 here died of the plague 1196 perſon, 
The city was ſurrendered to Leſley and the yur. 
liament forces after a ſevere fiege, during which ” 
pieces were coined out of the plate of the inhatj 
rants. In 1745 its weak garriſon and defenceleſs fat 
occaſioned it to be ſurrendered to the rebel, jy 
whom it was ſoon after given up. Great ind 
ample privileges have been granted to this city by 


eleven aldermen, two bailifls, two coroners, 24 coi. 


mon-council, and a recorder. It ſends two met. 
bers to parliament, and the aſſizes for the couny 
are held here by ſtatute 14 Henry VI. The fee bu 
founded by Henry J. a. r. 23. as the priory by hi 
ſoon after his acceſſion. Philip and Mary granted 


four prebends. Here are two pariſh churches, d. 
Cuthbert's and St. Mary's. When the ſteeple i 
the former was rebuilt in the reign of Elizabeth thife 
was found a large parcel of ſmall filver coins to the 
quantity of near a Wincheſter buſhel, called 8. 
Cuthbert's pence, arid ſuppoſed to have been an 0 
lation at the firſt building. The latter church is 
the cathedral. Henry endowed the church wit 
the tithes of all lands broken up for cultivation 
within Inglewood foreſt, by giving an ivory hor 
This horn, as it is called, is two teeth of an elephant 
now remaining in the cathedrall. Biſhop Halt 


build an houſe for himſelf and ſucceſſors witli 
the precincts of the caſtle and within the city wal 
The Pope, on the king's application, appropriate 
the church of Horncaſtle c. Lincoln, to the biſhop 
own uſe, for a retreat and proviſion agaiult | 
Scotch inroads ®. | 

Among the 51 biſhops of the ſee, two are pat 
ticularly intitled to a place in this work for t 
diſtinguiſhed application and eminent proficiency 
the ſubjects of it. Biſhop Nicolſon, ſon of Joſt 
Nicolſon, rector of Plumland in this county, vlt 
various writings are enumerated in Dr. Burn's H 
tory of Cumberland ®, for which he left ſuch a 
materials in three volumes folio, and one in oc 
the former | bequeathed by him to the dean? 
chapter, the latter to his nephew Joſeph Nicol 
of Hawkfdale, eſq: Dr. Burn's coadjutor in his P 
lication : Biſhop Lyttelton, whoſe attention ie 
intereſts -of antiquarian ſcience while he wy 
ſident of the Society of Antiquaries found ſo f. 


| | | b Hiſt] 
* Auton. p- 37» MS. n. 
e Cumb, xxxix. f Horſl, 203. 
1 1 0 4 N x , , | ; : 
Dagd, Bot. II. 97: — I. 368-0310: 
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11 in his Intimate friend and ſucceſſor. 
ſt is remarkable that Orton in Cumberland gave 
ud to. Dr. Nicolſon, and Orton in Weſtmorland 
to De. Burn. | 1 ; T 

« Rockelif, a pretty pile or caſtle of the lord Daker's 


«from Caerluell *” It was fold by the duke of 
Norfolk 1682, and now belongs to Mr. Strong of 
Peterborough f. 

Over: the river Eden is Stanzwick, where Horſley 4 
nlaces ata, on inconteſtible evidence, The 
Roman Wall is very viſible here. The ditch diſ- 
51 on the weſt of the village between it and the 
Jen, ſeems to have been Severus's, whoſe wall forms 


wall are Viſible on the brink of the precipice. Henry 
[. gave the appropriation df the church ro the church 
of Carliſle **. | | 

At Drawdikes, a ſeat of the Aglionbys, near the 
former inſcription is another *, | 


COH III PR. POS, 
>I Vk. VI TAKRI8. 


Fihop Gibfon gives the following alſo here: 


L O. M. ALA AVG. O.. B. VRI APPIA 
IVL. PVB PS. T. TB. CETBERI. . . 


which Dr. Gale * corrects 

jovi Optimo Maximo Ala Auguſta ob virtutem 
appellata Julius Publius & Tiberius Claud. 
Tiberii filius. tg 


uin Horſtey's Cumb. Ne Lvi.* But Mr. Horſley 
could hear of no ſuch altar, and inclined to ſuſpect 
it to bave been miſtaken for one of thoſe yet re- 
mining at Drumburgh. He gives a 4th (xL.) 
which he thinks belongs here, and two more xLt. 
nu.“ The inſcription in Camden is alſo now at 
Drawdikes, but the horfeman armed with a lance 
phich he mentions is gone, and never feems to have 
been part of this. 
« Netherby is ſeven miles north from Cairluel and 
Eke river runneth on the north ſide of it. There 
«hath been mervelus buildings as appeer by 
„minus walls, and men alive have ſeen rynges and 
 ſaples in the walls, as it had been ſtayes or holds 
for ſhips. On the one ſide of it is the batable 
" pround, ſo that it is a /imes Anglia & Scotiæ. 
"The ruins be now three miles at leaſt from the 
" fowing water of Sulway ſands. The graſs groweth 
now on the ruins of the walls*.” The antient 
border houſe at Kirk Andrews, oppoſite to Netherby, 
ka ſquare tower of three ſtones, the windows ſmall, 
de door of iron: the cattle lodged below, the 
ders above Y, | | 
There is a gradual deſcent from the principal and 
dong fort on the north-weſt angle towards the 
tk, in which ſeveral ſtreets are very viſible. In one 
ning north and ſouth, on the weſt ſide. towards the 
let, by digging among the ruins for ſtones, were 
lkovered two rooms parallel to the ſtreet. The 
buthernmoſt is plainly a cold bath, marked F in 
lie plan, from the cement and large thin flags laid 
the bottom, and an earthen pipe at the north-weſt 
"er Ceſcending from a ſmall watercourſe that runs 
Mer the other room, and a partition wall, and ſo 


a common ſewer. The outward room has an 
trance from the ſtreet as above: the door cheeks 


p Burn, II. 223. 


u Burn, II. 452. 


« oer Edon on the farther ripe, about three miles 


de north rampart of the ſtation, The ruins of the 


boy the door into the ſtreet, where may have 


r Horll, 265. Cumb, xxxvii © 
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are two large flags of about ſeven feet high, and 40 
inches broad, with holes for faſtening the door, 
which opened into the ſtreet. In this room, marked 
G in the plan, was found in the beginning of 'Ofto4 
ber, 1732, an altar with this inſcription, remoyed into 
the caſtle, | þ 


DEAE SANCTAE 
FORTVNAE 
CONSERVATRICI 
MARCVS. AVREL. 
SALVIVS, TRIBVN 
VS COH. I, AEL 
HISPANORVM 
co E(), 
V. S8. L. M. 


They continued to work, and Mr. Goodman ſent the 
above account to Mr. Gale Nov. 9, 1732. 

Mr. Cay, in a letter to Mr. Gale, Dec. 12, 1732, 
obſerves that © inſcriptions of the Coh. I. Hiſp. have 
been found at Airdoch and Elenborough, but in 
only one of them it is ſtyled eque/tris, and the com- 
mander prefeus. In the Notitia is the tribunus co- 
hortis I. Hiſp. Axeloduno, which is now fixed at no 
great diſtance from Netherby or Elenborough. we 
have no former inſtances of Aelia given to this co- 
hort. Horſley, p. 95, conjectures that it might be part 
of the Ala Herculea, but had he ſeen this inſeription 
he would have thought otherwife. He obſerves, 
p. 95, that the Notitia does not often give Cobors 
Equitum, but, as in many places, it ſeems to point 
out the . officer's reſidence. I know not whether we 
are always to ſuppoſe the whole body under his 
command was in the ſame place. Iam the more 
ſurprized we have not met with rib. cob. Equit, 
Among the ſtations per linegm valli there is none ſaid 
to be commanded by a præfectus ale, which appears 
to have been jpuch larger than ſome of thoſe where 
tribunes of cohorts are placed. I therefore ſuppoſe 
that an equeſtrian cohort conſiſted of two alæ, though 
it might not be common to mention them as cohorts 
and perhaps the Ala I Herculea and Ala Vettonum 
might compoſe this hort. I cannot think it im- 
prohable that ſome of the forces that are not men- 
tioned in the Notitia, but in inſcriptions, might be 
removed to the borders of Wales, where that book 
ſeems deficient. I do not determine whether Scot. 
xxxi. and Cumb. 1xii. 1xiii. relate to this equeſtrian 
cohort.” | 5 

Mr. Gale replies, Dec. 28, that“ Mr. Horſley's rea · 
ſons about the Ala Herculea and Coh. I. Hiſp. are not 
conclufive. The cohort was frequently moved, and 
if the letters EQ. are not on the Ardoch and two of 
the Elenborough inſcriptions, they are on a third at 
the laſt place. A cohort of the Ala Herculea might 
be at 'Netherby within diſtance of Old Carliſle, or 
the Ala itſelf might have been quartered more north; 
for the Netherby ivſcription appears of older and 


better letter than thoſe at Elenborough. All theſe 


circumſtances make it doubtful whether this cohort was 
part of that Ala. By its name and country it probably 
came over with Hadrian, and continued here till the 
Romans quitted the iſland, frequently changing its 
place. It might have come with the Legio VI. Vidrix, 
and been part of one of its Alæ, as that ſeems to have 
been always employed in the north and in headquarters 
at York. If the legionary Alæ, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral cohorts of foreign auxiliaries, were equal in 


P. 108. 155. See hereafter, p. 227- G. 
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number 


* " 


B 


number of men to the Legion, it is probable both 


Rt, 


the Alz contained 10 cohorts. The Ala Herculea 
ſeems to have been the Ala of a Legion, and conle- 
quently compoſed of ſeveral cohorts, and perhaps was 
the ſame as the Ala Gordiana, and may have changed 


its name under Maximian, of whom Victor ſays that 


he gave his new name to the troops. The Ala Gor- 
diana alſo lay at Old Carliſle, as appears from in- 
ſcriptions found there. 

« Legio VI. Vidtrix was in Britain &hen the Notitia 
was written, as were all theſe Alæ. It is not impro- 
bable that the Ala I. Hercules, and the Ala Sabiniana, 
the one called from Maximianus Herculevs; the other 
from Adrian's wife Sabina, or Gordian's wife Sabinia, 
were the wings properly belonging to it. 

« When the Notitia was written, the Legio II. Avg. 
wis withdrawn from Caerleon to Richborough, and 
its auxiliaries probably garriſoned the eaſt coaſt, The 
principal ſtreſs of defence about and before the time 
when the Romans quitted the iſland was ad lineam valli, 
and the littus Saxonicum. I account for the want of 
inſcriptions in theſe eaſt and ſouth ſtations, when they 
abound ſo much in the north, from the long reſidence 
and quiet of the Romans in the north. The Notitia 
gives the ſtate of the Roman government and forces 
in Britain, not as they really were at the end of I he- 
odofius II's reign A. D. 445, but 401 or 2, when the 
aforeſaid legions were ſtill in Britain, for it is evident 
they had been recalled before that time. When the 
Legio II. Aug. left us is not ſo plain, but I think we 
may fix the departure of the other to Stilico's draw- 
ing off all the forces of the empire to his aid, ag de- 
ſcribed by Claudian : 

Venit ab extrettis, &c. 
So that the Notitia ſeems to copy from an account 
taken at a time when the Romans had a flouriſhing 
civil power and a good army reſiding here, and not at 
the end of the reign of Theodoſius II. when every 
thing was in confuſion. | 

« Both the commanders of legions and ale wert 
ſtyled Prafefi, and the latter was more profitable 
as well as more honourable, and ſooner attained by 
ſucceſſive riſing. But the commander of the cohort 
is always ſtyled Tribunus in the Notitia, though ſome- 
times in inſcriptions Prafe#us, a term of greater 
dignity, and a compliment to the officer. Cobors was 
properly a company of foot, Jurma a troop of horſe, 
and the commander of the latter Decurio, and fre- 
quemly Prefettus like the commander of a cohort. 
Vegetius, a late writer, who lived but a little before 
the Notitia, ſays the firſt cohort of a legion was 
ſtyled Milliaria, and conſiſted of 1103 foot ſoldiers, 
and 132 horſe, and others bad only 555 foot, and 
66. horſe. The commander of the firſt cohort was 
ſtyled Tribunus, the others tribuni or prepoſitt, as the 
emperor pleaſed. I never met with a præpęſitus co- 
| bortis in any other book or inſcription ; perhaps it 
might be a modern diſtinction. However, in imi- 
tation of the firſt legionary cohort, the firſt auxiliary 
one might conſiſt of above 1000 men, and the reſt 
of more than 5oo (the 4th and 7th it is ſaid were 
above 600), whence they are called Quingenaria, as 
the firſt was Milliaria, the reſt by the note o on this 
- inſcription, whoſe laſt words are to be read milliarie 
eguitatæ, not equeſtiris or equitum, as in Pliny and 
other polite writers. Equitata is the camp term and 
uſed by Hyginus, who wrote expreſsly on that ſub- 
je&, and in che military ſtyle. 5 

« That this cohors I. Hiſp. equitatæ was ſent by 


* 
* 


able veſtiges of ſtone buildings in both. 
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Adrian into Britain, appears from an inſctipio 
Reineſius, CI. 6 cxxiix, and in Gudius.“ | , 

Sir J. Clerk's, deſcription of the Netherby bath 10 
a letter to Mr. Gale, Sept. 23, 1734: 1 by 

** This edjtice conſiſts of tub rooms, which, 1 he 
lieve, have always , been under ground ; for, at th 
time, there are marks of ſteps to go down to Far: 
The door is finiſhed by three large ſtoney, one 
top and two on the ſides, each about ſix fee by 
with marks of bolts and hinges. Each room is abou 
nine or ten feet 1quare, divided from each other . 
a thin partition of ſtone, and both under the * 
arched roof, which the workmen broke down. The 
outermoſt ſerved for a little temple, of Fortune. and 
in it the altar was found with heaps of heads of dif. 
ferent animals, particularly oxen and ſheep. . The 
inner room was a bath, and, in my opinion, rake: 
for bathing veſſels to ſtand in than to be filled with 
water: for though there is a certain cement, con. 
poled of lime and beaten bricks, which covers both 
the floors and walls, and is indeed very hard; [ have 
no notion it could ever hold water The floors of 
both rooms are covered with large flat ſtones, and 
under them is an aquæduct or large empty ſpace c 
canal, reaching from one end of the building to the 
other. Theſe floors are covered with the cement 
about an inch and an half thick, which, I ſuppols 
was becauſe the ſtones were too cold to ſtand os 
I believe it might be worth our while to imitate this 
cement in floors underground ; for it ſeems the 
beaten brick, which is not very ſmall, ſerved to dry 
up the moiſture of the lime and made it bind imme: 
diately. 

The Spaniſh horſe of the inſcription could not be 
the northern exploratores, conſequently this place 
could not be the Caſtra Exploratorum, as Mr. Horſey 
took it to be. I make no doubt but the true Caf 
Exploratorum was at Midleby and Burnſwark hill in 
Scotland, 10 miles from Netherby; for there ar 


three Roman camps to defend thefe grounds, and 


from the top of the hill a proſpe of at leaſt 45 
miles round, as I noticed to you once before, and a 
was likewiſe obſerved by Mr. Gordon. I believe it 
poor Mr. Horfley had lived to ſee this altar, he 
would have changed his opinion about the place. | 
don't know why it might not have been Lugurat 
lium rether than Carliſle. If the etymology could 
be admitted to be Longa Vallis, it would exadiy fi 
the country about Netherby, which is part of what 
we call Eſkdale or Eſce Vallis. I own the nes 
ſtation of the Itinerary would create ſome difficulty, 
but that would be only in the diſtances, about which 


we can have but little certainty. 


“From the heads of animals found in the Fanum 
Fortunz, we may gueſs the prieſt had picked ten 
before they came there, otherwiſe the plac? had 
been a meer flaughter-houſe. The altar, no dow 
lerved for libations, or, according to the prieſt-craf 
of thoſe times, for a ſmall part of the viſcera, while 
thoſe holy men feaſted upon the reſt themſelves. * 

« T obſerved on the payement ſcattered about le 
veral fragments of fine earthen pots adorned wich 
figures. Theſe, no doubt, have ſerved for oils, G. 
pateræ and preſericula. 7 29 

« About 30 ells in a ſtrait line from this fabric 
is a ſpring, which, no doubt, you noticed. Ths 
has ſupplied the bath, and iſſued by the aquædul. 
I ſhall ouly add, that Netherby is much the ſame 


kind of ſtation as Midleby : for there are conſi ” 
I belie\* 
it 


1 lord preſton was ſpoken to he would order ſome 


ptjon Ig 
, ok theſe ruins to be digged up. I myſelf have be- 


bath; eme workmen at Midleby.“ 
M y — letter of fir J. Clerk's relating to the ſame, 
hy 1 ,1734* 
? * 8 | lint but be ſatisfied with your read- 
to then. jag of the inſcription on the Netherby altar, but I 
„ ue ar till ſtare to you my reaſons for what I ſent you: I 
feet long, now very well that the firſt cohort of a legion uſed 
n 18 about qmetimes to be called Mliliaria, for ſo Rofinus and 
oher by. Vegetius, and before them Modeſtus had taught me. 
the {ane [know it conſiſted both of horſe and foot, but 1 
Ws "The thought it a tautology to add after 1ma 7ebors, tha 
tune, and eners O0 EQ. wherefore I imagined it was in- 
ds of dif. tended to ſignify that the whole cohort conſiſted of 
ep. The Yorſe in number 1000, and that there belonged to 
on, taten de cohort 1000 horſe, who were quartered at Ne- 
illed with therby. But what was of greater weight with me, 
ent, com. | believed that in the latter times of the Roman em- 
IFers both pire there were cohorts intirely of horſe.” 
ud; Ihne The inſcriptions found here both make mention 
> floors of of Marcus Aurelius Salvius, tribune of the cohors 
tones, and J Elia Hiſpanorum milliaria equitata. The firſt 
y ſpace or moreover points out the particular emperor M. Au- 
ling to the relivs Severus Alexander, in whoſe reign it was en- 
he cement grayed, and almoſt directs us to the very year alſo, 
I ſuppoſe, vhich muſt have been either the 226th or 229th of 
| ſtand of the Chriſtian æra, for in thoſe years was that em- 
imitate this peror conſul, The title of Dominus is here alſo 
ſeems the giren to this emperor, notwithſtanding his averſeneſs 
rved to dry to it mentioned by his hiſtorian Lampridius ). This 
bind imme: fone ſerved to cover a drain of no conſiderable age, 
and is about five feet ſeyen inches by four feet four 
ould not be inches and an half. The altar was found in a room 
this place belonging to a large building, not long before diſco 
Mr. Horley vered, but ſince pulled to pieces for the ſake of the ma- 
true Caſira terials, where there appears to have been an hypocauſt, 
wark hill in and poſſibly the Baſilica mentioned in the other inſcrip- 
x there are tion was thereabouts. Bafilice here ſignifies a por- 
rounds, and tico or colonnade for exerciſing horſes or a riding- 
at leaſt 40 ſchool; Baſilica equeſtris exercitatoria. The cobors 
fore, and B |, Hiſpanorum is mentioned in many inſcriptions 
beliere it found hereabouts, but only on theſe two called Alia. 
lis altar, be Ide monogram ſtands for milliaria, and the term 
he place. | equtaza ſignifies that the auxiliaries exerciſed on 


en Lugurar 
1010gy could 
4 exactly fi 
part of what 
wn the ven 
me difficulty, 
about Which 


loot, ſome of the regiments being lined or flanked 
with horſe, and therefore called equitate, not, as Mr. 
Morley and others underſtood it, promoted from the 
ſeat ſervice to the borſe. This inſcription gives a new 
gate and proprætor Valerianus, as the copper in- 
ſription before-mentioned in Yorkſhire * affords 
mother, and that a very remarkable perſonage under 


tle emperor Hadrian and one much known in the 
Rowan hiſtory. | 


IMP CAES M AVRELIO 

VERO ALEX ANDRO PIO FEL AVG 
MONT MAXIMO TRIB PO' COS PP COH I AEL 
WSPANORVAM es EQ DEVOTA NVMINI 
MAIESTATIQVE ELVS BASELICA M 
WESTREM EXERCITATORIAM 
N DEM A SOLO COEPTAM = 
ADIFICAVIT CONSV MMAVITOVE 
VB CVRA MARI VALERIANI LEG: | 
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SEVERO ALEXANDRO Pio FEL 
AVG COS | 
Imperatori Caſari Marco Aurelio 
Severo Alexandro Pio Felici Auguſto 
Pontifici Maximo Tribunitiae Poteſlatis Conſuli Palri 
Patriæ Cohors Prima Alia * 
Hiſpanorum Miliaria Equitatata devota Numini 
Majeflatique cus Baſilicam i 
Equeftrem exercitatoriam 
Jumpridem a ſolo captum a 
A dificavit conſummavitque Shs 
Sub cura Marii Valeriani Legati 
Auguſli Proprætoris inſtante Marco Aurelio 
Salvio Tribune Cohortis Iperatore Domino Noſft ro 
Severo Alexandro Pio Fehei Auguſto Conſule *. 


At Netherby has been found every thing that de- 
notes it a fixed Roman (lation. - A fine hypocuuſt was 
diſcovered 1745, contiguous to the old bath opened 
1732, and the preſent ſhrubbery was the hurial place, 
in which ſome gardeners found the ſtatue in Pl. XII. 
The hypocauſt was tupported by 54 pillars of Jolid 
ſtone, marked in the plan EL E, 36 of which were 
covered with flags and cement as ſhewn at I. The com- 


munication between the two diviſions of this hypocauſt 


was maintained by three hollow tiles or pipes through 
the wall marked DDD. Weſt of theſe was an- 
other hypocault ſupported by 20 pillars of ſquare 
tiles laid on each other with a litile cement between 
marked B B, and weſt of theſe were four pillars of 
ſimilar conſtruction. Through the rooom B B paſſed 
a conduit or air pipe marked C, as did another 
through an adjoining room H H, full of. tiles both 
hollow and plain. The antiquities diſcovered here, 
with others from different parts of the county, col- 
lected and arranged by ſir Richard Graham, bart. 
grandtather of the late lord viſcount Preſton '4, are 
preſerved in the greenhouſe*, The inſeription given 
by Mr. Camden is wiſſing, probably loſt when part 
of the houſe was taken down, as are the two in the 
additions, which do not ſeem very faithfully copied. 
IMp. COMM. COS. 
ET DEO MARTI 
 BELATVCADRO _ 
RO. VR. Rp. CAll 

| ORVSII. M. | 
Theconcluſion of thelaſt may be Gallorum V. S. L. L. M. 
and it may be à fragment Deo Belatucadro. Horſley 
found only one inſcription here to the god Mogon e, 
and ſome ſculpture 4. Mr. Pennant: ſaw here that 


about the Baſiliea, and the altar to Fortune. An 
altar three feet high, inſcribed : © | 


Deo ſancto Cocidio Paternus Maternus Tribunus 
Coh. I. Nervane ex evocato palatino V. S. L. M. 


probably to a local deity as on that at Scaleby e. 


The altar to Aſtarte found at Corbridge with the 
Greek inſcription, | which it was reſerved for Mr. 
Tyrwhitt to explain moſt happily f. A ſmall altar 
DEO VETERI SANCTO -- V. S. L. M. A frag- 
ment DEO BELATUCA. The infcription found at 
Cambeck s, a figure of Nehalennia, a groupe ok Dee 
Matres, another of three hooded figures like Genii, 
ſome delicate bronze ſigures, terms and rondeaux 


750, p. 27. Pennant, p. 70. 
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with reliefs, urns, copper veſſels, trinkets, and 
ſnakeſtones ', the relief ot the Victory VIC. AVG. 
and the Capricorn and Pegaſus *, | 

Horſley puts here CASTRA EXPLORATO- 
RUM !. The rev. Mr. Graham's houſe ſtands on the 
ſite of the ſtation, on a riling ground waſhed by 
the Eſk; and the country round him is a creation 
of his own. From a barren wild it became as rich as 
the reſt which environed it. By the irruption of 
Solway moſs, 1769, a tract worth J. 400. a year was 
reduced to a bog. This eſtate paſſed from the 
Stute villes to the Wakes, . and was granted as de- 
bateable land by James I. to Francis Clifford, earl 
of Cumberland; who fold it to Nicholas Graham, 
maſter of the horſe to the duke of Buckingham, and 
of the prince's party in his Spaniſh journey. He was 
left for dead at the battle of Edgehill, but ſurvived to 
1653. His grandſon George was created by Charles II. 
viſcount Preſton in the kingdom df Scotland, ant 
being convicted of tteafoti for attempting to eſcape 
to James II. in France, was pardoned, and died 1695 
at Nunnington, bis eſtate in Yorkſhire, where he was 
ſucceeded by his grandſon Charles;,who dying without 
iſſue 1739, was ſucceeded by his twb aunts, coheirs 
of William. Catharine ſurviving was married to 
William lord Widdrington, and dying 1757 without 
iſſae, deviſed the eſtate to the rev. Robert Graham, 
M. A. ſecond ſon of her uncle William Graham, dean 
of Carliſle and of Wells, owner 1775 of this vaſt 
tract of country, and rector of the two churches of 
Aſthurſt and Kirkandrews upon Eſk ®, He died, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon fir James Graham. A writer in 
the Gent. Mag. LV. 844. obſerves that by draining, 
manuring, and planting, this worthy gentleman im- 
proved his eſtate in 16 years from . 2000. per 
annum, to L. 10,000. and even C. 13,000: per annum, 
ſo that if his ſon purſues his plan it will amount to 
C. 20, ooo. per annum clear. He firſt drained and 
improved 1000 acres, then erected villages of eight 
or ten houſes, with a number of acres to each, and 
let them to bis induſtrious married neighbours rent- 
free for one or two years or more till they could pay, 
beſides erecting churches and inns, and a very hand- 
ſome commodious houſe for himſelf, where the moſt 
liberal hoſpitality preſided. 

*«E/e defluit in Eſkam at Letheldale.” 

% Lithel was a moted place of a gentleman called 
« Sir Walter Seleby, the which was killed there, and 
« the place deſtroyed in king Edward II's time, when 
« the Scotts went to Durham *.“ 

Liddel's Strength, or the Mate, a ſtrong entrench- 
ment, with a double ditch two miles ſourh-weſt of 
Nether by, ſmall, or rather circular, on a ſteep and 
lofty clay cliff above the river Liddel, commanding 
a vaſt extent of view, has at one end a very high 
mount, in the middle the foundation of a ſquare 
building, perhaps the prætorium. It is defended by 
a fort of half moon, with a vaſt foſs and dike ®, It 
was ſtormed by David II. king of Scotland. Sir 
Walter would have compounded for his ranſom, but 
the Conqueror, after cauſing his two ſons to be 
ſtrangled before his face, ordered his head to be 
itruck olf?, 13 

„Ahe Border ſervice againſt the Scots as diſtinct 
from the military ſervice throughout the kingdom is 


w. pl. vi. and iii. Pennant's Vovage to the Hebrides, p. 0 


Ib. pl. viii. p. 74. [lis firſt is Heufley's 1, his tecond Horfl:y's xlix. 
* Horll. 260, Cumb. xxxii. P. 409. 
0 Burn, II. 464-9. * Lel. VII 69. 


Q it Hot hard at Iſutium be like this, See p. 60. 


and manors ainong the Norman adventu 


as anyent as the diſtribution of tlie ſevera] ſeignoy 
q 


„141“ 1 F 
William the Conqueror, or his grantee Ranul a 


Meſchines. And the tenants of the ſeveral Mangr 
were obliged, on firing of beacons, or other LA: 
10 attend their lord in the ſervice of the borders x 
their own expence, which attendance might be pre 
Jo ged to 40 days. According to the value of thei 
reſpeQive tenures, ſome were obliged to ferye 00 
horſeback, and others on foot, with their pro 
accoutrements. Hence there were nog nee 
foot tenements, the owners whereof were obliged u 
furniſh their ſtipulated number reſpectively, 43 Pai 
of forfeiting the eſtate to the lord. Within th 
manor of Bew caſtle they ſeem to have been all 
tenements ; for in the reſcrvation of a heriot thee 
is a reſervation of the riding horſe kept by the 
tenant for the lora's ſervice according to antiem 
cuſtom.“ 


&* But the regulation of the borders by diſtind low 
under the rule of lords wardens of the marches ſeem 
to have commenced in the reign of Edward I. when 
he aff.ted the ſovereignty of Scotland. Hollins 
then became inveterate. The Scots ill brooked x 
claim frivolous in itſelf, and ſupported by violente, 
Happy indeed had it been for both kingdoms if Hd. 
ward, bad as his cauſe was, had finally prevailed, 
It would have ſpared much blood, treaſure, wiſer, 
and deſolation, which enſued, and, as experience 
has at length inſtructed, inſtead of two jealoys, 
wrangling, contentious neighbours, diſtinguiſhed by 
no natural boundary, would have made us may 
ages ſooner one great, opulent, and flouriſhing 
kingdom.“ 

The firſt lord warden of the marches of wha 
we have any authentic account was Robert de Clif. 
ford, lord of Weſtmoreland, and hereditary ſheriff 
of the ſame, who was made the King's captain 
and keeper of the Marches in the north towards 
Scotland, 1296, being then about 23 years dk 
age. The laws of march or border laws 1246, 
given by biſhop Nicolſon , are an evident forgery. 
The power of the lord warden was varied . 
cording to circumſtances, but was in general very 
great. He was to purith all offenccs ageinſt ite 
truces between England and Scotland, take cogu- 
zance of all hoſtile acts, hold warden courts and 
ſeſſions in the Weſt Marches, as well within liberies 
as without, levy fines for breaches of the truct, 
inquire after all who ſhould practice with the enemy}, 
hear, diſcuſs, and determine all plaints, pleas, auf 
debates, according to the law and cuitom of the parts 
of the Marches and dominions aforeſaid, and 4 
the coſt of the ſubje&s ſer and appoint warchmen ie 
give notice againſt the incurſions of the Sea 
muſter all fencible men between the age of 16 and 
60 for the defence of Carliſle and Berwick, d 
agree to abſtinences of war between both nations fot 
weeks or months. He had under him two dep 
or ſubſtitutes, two warden ſerjeants, and older 
officers. His appointment was 650 marks ff "" 
for himſelf, and his two depuries, i. e. for che 
{.10. per ann. and the warden ſeijennts each 4% 
per ann Ulle had a council, who Were to enquire 


pl. vi. and Pl. viii. of the Tour of 1769. 


ly Burn, II. 47 Is Pennant, 74 


* Border laws, p. . Q. Eliz3beth's commiſhon to Henry lord Scroope ot Poulton, @ . 5. * 


"i 


eigne ino murders, maimings, fireraiſing, violent thefts, 
uten hy deadly feuds, cutting doun trees, ſowing corn in che 
nulph de oppolite realm, depaſturing cattle, hunting in the 
al manor; oppoſite realm, following ſtolen goods into the op- 
Warning realm, purſuit of hot trod* with hound and 
orders @ horn, hue and cry, reception of fugitives, loiterers, 
t be pr ale conduct, obſervance of truce, fouliag and {wear- 
e of their ing of bills, baughling and reproving, perjury, over- 
ferve 6 fwearing, offender reſcuing himſelf, retaliation, &c. 
ir Proper Theſe ſeveral articles of the border laws, together 
ments ard wich the ſeveral terms of procedure in the courts, 
obliged tg may be ſeen at large in the introduction to Dr. 
, en pain Burn's hiſtory of Weſtmoreland, c. 2, 3. and the ſtate 
Vithin the of the borders from the reign of Edward I. to that 
en all nap of James I. c. 4—9. What kind of atchievements 
eriot there were performed in this peculiar kind of warfare may 
Pt by the be learnt from the account of a forray from July 2d 
to antiem to November 17, 1544, wherein 192 towns, towers, 
ſtedes, barnek yns , pariſh churches, baſtel houſes *", 
liſtind laws were caſt down or burned. | 
robes ſeemz 403 Scots ſlain. 
rd I. wien 816 priſoners taken. 
HoPllidg 10386 xo/t or horned cattle taken. 
brookel x 12492 ſheep. 
by violence, 1296 nags and geldings. 
doms if La. 200 goats. 
y prevailed, 890 bolls of corn. 
ure, wilery, Infight (i. e. houſehold furniture) not reckoned. 
experience ln the next year's forray by the earl of Hertford 
wo jealous, between the 8th and 24d of September ; 
nguiſhed by Monaſiertes and friar houſes burnt and deſtroyed 7 
de us mm Caſtles, towers, and piles, 16 
| flouriſting Market towns, | 5 
Villages, 243 
nes of whom Nilns, | ; 13 
bert de Clif . Hopitas boy. T 
ditary werf We orders of the watches on the Weſt marſhes 


made by lord Wharton 6 Edward VI. in Burn, I. 


ing's captain | 
lxxiv, will ſhew the different Nations where ſuch 


orth towards 


23 years d vibes were diſpoſed from October to March. 

laws 1246, During the reign of Charles I. the borders were 
dent forgery. i "ite attended to. Several acts of parliament paſſed 
is varied a6 ater the Reſtoration for aſſeſſing the county of 
general ef Cumberland and Northumberland, the former at not 
s againſt tle wore C. 200, the latter at not above C. 500. a year 


, take cogn- for the ſafeguard of their inhabitants againſt the 
en courts and 
vithin liber 
of the truce, 
th the enemy 
ts, pleas, and 
m of the pat 
eſaid, and & 
t watchmen de 
of the Scots, 
ige of 16 and 
Rerwick, aud 
oth nations fot 
n two depuiies, 
ts, and older 


marks per an- 


nile 30 men in Northumberland, and 12 in Cum- 
berland, under a commander to apprehend ſuch 
mlefaftors*, The acceffion of james I. to the 
donn of England, and both kingdoms thus de- 
Wing on one ſovercign, was an event fruitful of 
deſling to each nation. The borders, which for 
my ages had been almoſt a conſtant ſcene of rapine 
ad deſolation, enjoyed a quiet and order which 
lley had never before known. The king, in pur- 

ce of his favourite purpoſe of extinguiſhing all 
Kory of paſt hoſtilities berween his kingdoms, 
A if pallble, of the places that had been the 
Fucpal ſcenes of their hoſtilies, prohibited rhe 
une of borders any longer to be uſed, ſubſtituting 
i. e. for tea wis ſtead that of middle marches. He ordered all 
aunts each 40% ' Hot tr 
were to enquire piled a7; 


Moſs troopers by the juſtices of peace, who were to 


CUM E R r A Ne 


the places of ſtrength in the ſe parts to be demoliſhed 
except the habitations of nubles and. barons, and 
broke the garriſons of Berwick and Carline. Na- 
tural prejudices and a mutual reſentment owing to 
a ſeries of wars between the two kingdoms carried 
on for Centuries ſtill however ſubſiſted. From tire 
lame ſource atoſe frequent diſputes and feuds upon 
the marches, which, by the attention of the ſo— 
vereign, were ſoon and eaſily compoſed. But ic 
required altnolt . oo years, though England and Scac- 
land were governed all the time by a ſucceſſion of the 
lame princes, to wear oft the jealouſies and ptepoſ- 
ſeſſions of the formerly hoſtile nations, and to work 
luch a change in their tempers and views as to ad- 
mit of an incorporating and effeQual union v. 

From the Union 5 Anne hoſtilities have, by de- 
grees, ſubſided; and as the then generation, which 
had been brought up ir. fapine and miſrule, died 
away, their poſterity, on both ſides, have become 
humanized, the arts of peace aud civil policy have 
been cultivated, and every man lives ſafe in his own 
poſſeſſions; felonies and other criminal offences are 
as ſeldom committed in theſe parts as in moſt other 
places of the united Kingdoms; and their country, 
from having been the ourſkir: and litigated boun- 
dary of both kingdoms, is now become the cenire of 


his Majeſty's Britiſh dominions! Nevertheleſs the 


old wounds have left ſome ſcars behind. Much 


common and waſte ground remains, which will re- 


quire a length of time to cultivate and improve. 
The churches near the Borders aré many of them in 
a ruinous condition, and yery meanly endowed. In 
many of the” pariſhes there is not ſo much as an 
houſe for the incumbent to live in, and in ſome 
pariſhes no church. And ſome defects there are in 
the civil ſtate, which nothing but the legiſlature can 
ſupply. Whilſt the laws of the marche ſubſiſted, 
criminal offences were ſpeedily redreſſed by the 


power of the lords wardens or their deputies; and 


after the abolition of the laws of marche, the ſaid 
offences were redreſſed by ſpecial commiſſioners ap- 


pointed for the Borders, and matters of property of 


any conſiderable conſequence were commonly de- 
termined in the court at York for the northern parts. 
The judges in their circuit came only once in the 
year, and ſometimes much ſeldomer. I hey ſtill come 
only once in the year into the bordering counties, 
which cauſes determinations of civil rights to be di- 
latory, and confines criminals (or perhaps innocent 
perſons) in priſon ſometimes near 12 months before 
they can come to their trial *,” 

The Debateable ground was a tract of land claimed 
by both kingdoms, which was the occaſion of in- 
finite troubles and vexations. The boundary of it 
in an old roll is thus deſcribed : “ Beginning at the 
« foot of the White Scyrke running into the ſea, 
„and ſo up the ſaid water of Scyrke till it come to 
* a place called the Pyrgilburne foot running + into 
* the ſaid water of Scyrke and up the Pyngilburne 


Debatrable 
ground. 


“till it come to Pyngilburne Know, from thence to 


* the Righeads, from the Righeads to the Monke 
„% Rilande Burne, and from thence down to Har- 


ed was a purſuit flagrante delifts, with red hand, as the Scots term * by dogs called Ain dogs, from their purſuing offenders 


Whic., bers through the /lorghs, moſſes, and bogs, that were not paſſable but by thoſe that were acquainted with the various and 
bf, \*dyepaths and turnings. "They were commonly named 6% bounds, and were kept in uſe till within the memory of many of our 
Ta 8. 


Werent . * 
tm, Panſhes, Burn, I. cxxx. 


l ver ward of a caſtle, containing the barns, fables, &c. 


Ages Stare P 


" Ridparh', 3 A © pers, p. 51— 54. 
Felt to the \Yooy of the 


AD, exxxiii. exxxiv. 


a warrant 2 James I. it appears thut nine of theſe dogs were provided and kept ly the charge of the inhabitants of the 


v ſuppoſed monaſteries ot hoſpitals. 


Borders, P. 706, in which may be {een an cxcellent detail of the tranſaftions on the borders from the Con- 


« yenburne 
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„ yenburne till it fall in Eſke and through Eſke to 
&« the foot of Terras, and go up Terras to the foot 
* of Reygill and up the Reygill to the Tophous and 
e ſo to the ſtanding {tone and to the Mearburne 
« head, and down Mearburne to it fall in Lyddal 
« at the Rutterford, and down Lyddal to it fall in 
% Eſke and down Eſke to it fall in the fea,” It 
was in length eight computed miles of the country 
and in breadth four miles. The ſubjects of both 
kingdoms commonly depaſtured their caitle on it in 
the day time, but were to remove them before the 
ſunſer, on the peril that ſhould enſue *, n 

« Bozwe caſtle longing to the king, 10 miles eaſt 
« from Carluel on Kirkebek: Near about it be 
found Briton brikes with entayled work and por- 
« traitures in the old foundations “.“ | 

Here was probably the Roman ſtation Ar1AT0- 
rR1UM © mentioned in an inſcription found in Nor- 
thumberland and now in the library at Durham, 


Pl. VII. fig. 8. the Maiden way leading to it“. The 


inſcription which Mr. Camden ſaw in the church 
ſeems to be at Naworth*. There is another ſerving 
alſo as a head-ſtone to a grave, at the bottom of 
which it was found. See Pl. XI. fig. 10. 


CARS RA 5 66 + 0 
.. GU AVG ENT XXV 5; 
„een. 
ee 3505 TD 
Perhaps, i 
Imp. Cæſ. Trajan. 
Hadriano Aug. 
Leg. II. Aug. et XX V: v. 
Sub Licinio Priſco. 
Leg. Aug. Pr. Pr. 


or the two laſt lines, 


Ob. Vic. No. Pr. Lic. 
ML. Aug. PR. PR. 


Ere2ed by the Legio 2% Aug. in honour of Adrian, 
whoſe wall while building they might cover f. Mr. 
Horſley was told of another, which had the word 
Templum diitinct, but was broken and loſs. Both 
the church and caſtle are ſurrounded by a dike and 
Aas „ „„ „ 
The place has its name from Bueth its ownet at the 
Conqueſt. The caſtle was demoliſhed 1641. 

No correct drawing has yet been made of the cu- 
Tious croſs, whoſe inſcription is in Runic characters. 
George Vertue ſhewed four to the Society of 
Antiquaries 1746, which I have not been able to re- 
cover. It is one entire ſquare freeſtone about 15 
feet high, waſhed over with a white oily cement: 
each fide two feet broad at bottom tapering up. On 
the weſt. ſide is a figure of a man with a hawk on 
his arm, and over him a long inſcription, of which 
biſhop | Nicolſon. could find but fix or ſeven lines, 
und enly five letters viſible; bur Mr. Smith“ found 
nine lines with many well known Runic/ letters, and 
many characters not ſo intelligible, but equally 
perfect. On another ſide à figure of à ſaint or 
apoſtle with a nimbus, end above him the Virgin 
and child, both their heads in nimbi. On the north 
ſide is the chequer work, alluded to by Mr. Cam- 
den, and common on the early eroſles i, and under 


FI d Lel. VII. 95. 


* Born, p. * 
© Ib. 271: Cumb. xlr. t Cumb. xlvi. p. 270. 


+ See Cornwall, Wales, and Scotland. 


i Nicolion' letter to Mr. Walker, G. Armitrong in Lond, Magaz. Aug. 1775. Burn, II. 478. 
8 


. 
Nicolſon read this Aynburn, and explained ; 1 


common Runic letters, and were much uſed as ſpelt 
3 


e Horſl, 354..233- Northumb. lxxvii. 


irthe fair charafters engraved Pl. XII. fig, 1. 1; 


the magical Runaz or Ramruner, which Worm 
and Arngrim Jonas ſay differed torally ſton g. 


and charms, producing either &$6d-or it! effeds 
cording to the will of the parties who uſed 7 
Such charms appear to have obtained amon 
borderers ſo late as the cloſe of the laſt he 
2 | 4 century: 
neighbouring gentleman having ſhewed the o 
book of them taken out of the pocket of ; 2 
trooper, containing, among other things, a Th 
remedy for the ague, by applying certain barbargy 
charms to the body, His lordſhip offers another er 
planation, making the 3d and 4th letter XXI p 
inflead of b k. N. N. which will make the raj. 
Ryceburn in the old Daniſh, Cæmiterium or Coda. 
rum ſepulchrum; For though the true old Runic 
word for Cadaver be uſually written RX K Hey 
the H may be eaſily omitted, and then the difference 
of ſpelling the word here and on the monument. in 
Denmark will not be material. As to what he ſary 
of the © chequer work being a notable emblem o 
the tumuli or burying-places of the antients,” it is ng 
eaſy to underſtand bim, and ſuch an inſcription c 
a croſs in a church-yard would be ſuperfluous; On 
the eaſt are only flower-work, foliage, grapes and 
birds. On the fouth, flouriſhes and the inſcription 
in Pl. XIII. fig. 2. out of which, imperfet a i 
is, the biſhop makes Gag Ubbo Erlat, i. e. Latrms 
Lobo vicit, confefling at the ſame time how itte 
affinity this ſenſe has with the foregoing, howerer 
agreeable ro the manners of the people hereabout 
both before and in his time. On the ſouth fide 
was alſo the inſcription in Pl. XIII. fig. 3. An h. 
ſeription from this croſs had been ſent. by Spelman 
from lord William Howard to Wormius, who pub- 
liſhed it in his Men: Dan. p. 162—168 ; fee Pl, XIll 
fig- ＋ which he reads thus, q. d. Nino Jau Runs 
ſtiuod. i. e. Rino lapides hos Runicos fecit; but as bt 
lays, theſe were in epiffylio crucis, When biſhop Ni 
colſon was here again on his viſitation 1704, he trie! 
to make out this on the weft ſides but though f 
promiled fair at a diſtance he could not make out ere 
this inſcription. I take them to be thoſe given cn 
the head of the croſs 1615 *, part of it now a graits 
None, though biſhop Nicolſon conſiders them as pan 
of the ruins of the inſcription over the head of the 
figure; on the weſt fide, plainly confounding tie 
tranſverſe piece of the croſs with the upright of tit 
croſs iiſelfl. Theſe make the zd line fig. 4. being 
copied from a flip. of paper iuferted in Mr, Can 
den's copy of his Britannia, ed. 1607, in the Bot 
leian library before referred to, accompanied with 
the following note: = 

« The imitation of the PiQiſhe ſtone taken out If 
jimpreſſion or printing the paper within the ve 
letters of the ſtoane. I receaved this morning! 
« ſton from my lord of Arundell, ſent him from 
& Jord William. It was the bead of a crols at Ber- 
* caſtle: all the letters legable ar ther on on line. 
And I have ſett to them ſuch as I can gather A 
6 of my alphabetis: that like an A I can find in * 
„But wither this may be only lettres or v0 
« ſomewhat doubt.“ See the third line Pl. XIII. fg 


then, 


4 Th. 151. 


* Gent. Mag. XII. 17427 13257 318. 9 


1 P. 270, 271. | 
* Cott, Lib. Dom. Xii. 7+ 
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INSCRIPTION 8 in CUMBERLAND. 


CC U M B E. 


Cillefund wight alſo take its name from Hubert 
Je Vallibus or Vaux, ſince de YVallibus nnd Gills mean 
came, or from the river Ge/t which runs through 
C middle of it. The bottom wherein the brook 
en is the Gill **. Its boundary may be ſeen in 
3 Gilleſland which before the Con- 
queſt belonged to Bueth, was granted by Ranulphus 
Je Meſchines in the time of the Conquetor to one 
fubert a Norman, who took his name from it. 
(ill in this country dialect ſignifies a dale or valley, 
and hence he Was ſtyled Hubert Vaux or de Vallibus. 
i; ſon Robert is ſaid to have baſely murdered Gills 
guet, the ſon of Bueth the antieut poſſeſſor, in atone- 
nent for which he founded Lanercoſt abbey; but ſee 
bercafter. The heireſs of Vaux married Thomas de 
Multon, and brought the barony into his family t, 
Henry III. and their great great grand daughter con- 
yeyed it in the ſame manner t. Edward II. to Ra- 
wlphus de Dacre of Dacre caſtle. In this family it 
-ontinued till the death of the laſt male heir George 
lord Dacre of Gillefland, Grayſtock, and Wemm, 
who left three ſiſters coheireſſes. In the partition 
of the eſtate this fell to the ſhare of Elizabeth mar 
cd to lord William Howard, third ſon of Thomas 
Howard duke of Norfolk, in whoſe poſterity it till 
continues *. 

The chief reſidence of the lords of this great ba- 
ory (ever ſince the building of Naworth caſtle at 
alt) was in Brampton pariſh", Here was an hoſ- 
pal founded by the late earl of Carliſle, Edward 
Howard, or his counteſs 1692, and ſubſiſting in Dr. 
Todd's time, for fix poor men and as many women, 
but dropped by the late earl or his father. The 
chapel however remains in uſe, the pariſh church 
bcing deſolate and ruinous®, Near the town is a 
lage round hill called the moat, 50 yards high, 
gently and gradually tapering from the baſe to the 
ſunmit with a trench or ditch round it at the topf. 

Scaleby caſtle was fold by fir Chriſtopher Picker- 
ing's daughter's ſon by fir Francis Weſton to the 
Mulgraves, who rebuilt it 1696, and ſold it to the 
Gilpins, who left it to the Stephenſons 4. Here are 
prelerved five altars. The firſt, a yellowiſh ſtone, 
bund not far from the caſtle in the river Irthing. 
Mr, Gilpin refers it with the reſt to Cambeck fort, 
near which that river runs“. This is one of the fix 
britiſh altars dedicated ro Belatucader, who is cither 
Mars, Apollo, or ſome other local deity worſhiped 
by the Romaniſed Britans in theſe parts*. The 
lecond, dug up at Cambeck, to be read Soli invicto 
Lerkus Severius Salvator pref. votum ſolvit /ubens 
rio. The third is inſcribed 


DEO COCIDI 
COH. I. AEL.... 


ö D©0©0 ©®©@0D0O 00 > : 


NOT RAPS VS. 
Cote is ſome local deity ; the laſt letters may mean 
Nef. votum ſolvit . | 


The ath to Mithras, 8 
DEO SOLI MIIR 


6. 


m Burn, II. 486—488. 
"Id. 49 


3s | 1 Ib. 457-450. 


| Horfl, Cumb. xxx. p. 260. 


R L AN D. 


„ „ne 
«+» +606. COR 


The 5th from Cambeck fort has 
I 


COH. IIII. 
GALLORVM 
CP VOLCA. 
IVS HOSPEIS&S 


PR. . FEO. 


i. e. Jo Optimo Maximo cobors 40 Gallor um cui praecft 
Volcatius Heſpes prafeftus equitum?. 


The fort of Caſtleſteeds is almoſt oppoſite tö 


Brampton, and ſtands on the ſouth-eaſt of Cambeck 
on a riſing ground about a mile from and within the 
wall. It is an oblong ſquare: from the ſouth-eaſt 
front the ground declines to the river Irthing; on 
which ground are viſible foundations of walls and 
ſtreets, but removed for the ſake of buildings and 
tillage. On the other fide is a ſteep bank, under 
which the Cammock beck or Cambeck runs coming 
from the wall. The outwalls are for the moſt part 
eraſed, probably to build a large dwelling houſe, 
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Fig. 9. 


Caſtleſteed 54 


which from it takes the name of Caſtleſteeds, and it 


ſtill yields good ſtone of all ſizes for building, moſt 
of them black as if the whole building had been 
burnt, and great numbers of iron nails, pieces of 
iron and braſs run into lumps though now moulder- 
ing have been found; alſo ſquare tiles about an 
inch thick with a ledge on one, edge to hang them 
on roofs about 10 inches by 9, and of a yellow cloſe 
earth, many earthen veſſels of different ſhapes and 
colours broken in digging. The longeſt ſides of 
the fort are about four Gunter's chains, and the 
ſhorteſt about two and an half. There are ſeveral 
foundations of houſes ſtill ſtanding there pretty high 
but hard to come at for the buſhes. A ſmall cor- 
nelian ſeal was found ſome years ago, and ſeveral 
inſcriptions, of which Mr. Goodman of Carliſle ſent 
copies to Mr. Gale*. 

Mr. Goodman had two pieces of caſt brafs, each 
$61b. weight, found in a peat moſs two feet deep 


adjoining to the Roman road in Cumberland, ſup- 


poled heads of a catapulta, Sir Joſeph Ayloffe 
ſhewed them to the Society of Antiquaries 1736, 
and a model was made for them in wood“. 

At Cambeck fort or Caſtleſteeds in Irthington 
pariſh (the only place to which the name of Caſt le- 


ſteeds has been given, it being the general name 
given to all the military caſtella), Mr. Horſley places 
Vox f DA or PETRIANA of the Notitia®, It is all 


grown over with wood, yet the boundaries may be 
traced. It ſeems to have been about fix chains ſquare, 
and is detached from the wall to the fouth about 12 
chains s. To this belong the ten following inſcrip— 
tions: 


r. COIL 
VIII. 


found in the wall near a cottage called Randylands, 
more than half way from hence to Burdoſwald; the 


letters well cut d. 


@ Burn, II. 486. © Ib, 493. | 


r Horil, Cumb. xxxi. p. 260. 


't Horſl, Cumb. xxviii. 258. Gordon, xlvii. p. 81, 
* Horfl, Cumb. xxix. 259. 


| R. Goodman's letter to R. Gale 1727. Reliq. Gal. p. 144 _ 
8. minutes. d Horſl. 107. © Is 154. 4 Horſl. 258. Cumb. xxvi. 
Vol, III. N Fff 
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Pl. XIII. 
fig. 10. 


PI, XIII. 
fig. 11. 
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Pl. XIII. 
tig. 12. 


rather 
Claudius. 


B K 1 


2. CIVITATECAaT 
VVELLAVN 
ORVM. TOIS 
EDIO. 


F. crvitate Catuvellaunorum Titus Oiſedio poſuit. This 
is in the fore wall of a houſe at Howgill about half a 
mile tarther weſt than Randylands. It commemorates 
the people called by (Dio LX. 20.) Ke/z:Aau, and by 
Prolemy incorrefly Ke/weyaur, by producing the 
tranſverſe ſtroke of the firſt a, Oiſedio was a Britan 
with a Roman pranomen *, | 


G : A 


3. Two rcliefs, now at Netherby before-men- 
tioned !, 


4 LEG. VI. V 
F 


found in the eaſt part of the ſtation near the gates, 


5. An altar removed to Kirklinton, and now 
at Netherby, found with the face downward near 
Brampton near the eaſt entry as if in the ſouth 
jamb of the gate with ſeveral pieces of pots or urns, 
&c, | 


The inſcription is to be read, 


4 + « + « OMNIUM 
gentium 
templum 

olim vetus 
tate conlab 
fum Gaius Julius 
Pitanus 
provinciæ preſes reflituit. 


Over the firſt line are traces of BVS, whence Mr. 
Gale and Mr. Ward conjecture VICTORIBVS, as 
on the coins of Conſtantine, Conſtantius Chlorus, 
and Maximian, VICTOR OMNIVM GENTIVM, 


6. DEO SANG M 
ARTI VENVSTIN 
VS LVPVS VSLM. 


Diſcovered by Mr, Gordon! who gave it to lord 
Hertford *, Four more before-mentioned at Scaleby 
caſtle, Here have been allo found ſeveral curious 
ſtones cut with croſs lines lattice faſhion, like 
that at Harlow hill, Northumberland, Horſl. XxxI. 


A ſmall bronze figure, bearded, with curled hair, 


was found here 1766 w. 
An altar, having on one ſide a kind of double 


trident, on another a patera, and on a 3d the in- 
ſcription, Pl. XIII. fig. 13. 


pleby's order to the court of her houſe there. 
inſcription is thus read by profeſſor Ward u; 


Jovi optimo maximo 
et numini domi ni 
noftri cohors ſecunda Tun- 
grorum Gordiana millenaria equitum 
centum quinquaginta cui præ- 
et Silius* Clau- 


e Horſl. Cumb. xxvii. p. 258. 
s Horfl. 262. Cumb. xxxii. 
1 It, Sept. p. 81. 
1 Horſl. 263. 
n Gent. Mag. XI. 1741. 650. XII. 1742, 30. 
Vet it ſeems to be confirmed by the other tragments here. 


It was dug up here 
about 60 years before and buried again in lord Car- 
liſle's wear, with tao or three more inſcribed ſtones, 
as ſome old men related. On repairing the wear 
1741, it was ſought for, and carried by Mrs. Ap- 
The 


. N 1 
h Horfl. 262. Cumb. xxxiv. Pennant, Voy. to the Hebrides, P: 7 
* Hort]. 203. | 
= Ant, Soc. min. X. p. 190. 


N T E S5. 


dianus pres 
feclus inflante 
Aelio Martiano 
Principe decimo bal. 7, 
imperatore domino naſtro Gordiano Auguſt, 
tertium Po- 
mpeiano conſulibus. 


We have numini domini naſtri in Horſley's Northyy, 
berland, Lxxx. Inſtante is equivalent to curante og 
ſome other inſcription *. But the moſt confige. 
able doubt which occurs in the inſcription is that it 
makes the emperor Gordian colleague with Pompei. 
anus in his 3d conſulate, which the Faſti conſular 
aſcribe to his 2d. Nor is any mention made of this 
3d conſulate anywhere but here and in another jn, 
ſcription given us by Gruter, p. MLxxv. 10, which 
Mr. Ward concludes, therefore, muſt be a miſtake, 
eſpecially ſince in ſeveral of Gruter's inſctiptions Pom. 
peianus 1s joined with him in his 2d conſulate agree 
ably to the Faſti?, The two fragments of the olaſs 
bowl with the name AKTAIQN on one and a dog 
head on the other, cut, as ſuppoſed, with an ada 
mant, are very curious. 
Mr. Gale obſerves, that the cohort mentioned here, 
though inferior in number, ſeems to have had the 
preference in dignity, being alſo honoured with the 
name of Gordiana after the emperor. It muſt alþ 
have been the firſt cohort of the legion it belongel 
to; for Vegetius tells us, that the firſt cohort of the 
legion was called Milliaria, and conſiſted of 110g 
foot and 132 horſe; and as the ſeveral cohorts of a 
legion and their auxiliaries bore the ſame propor- 
tion to each other, ſo the firſt auxiliary cohort mult 
have contained as many in number as the firſt legi- 
onary cohort, and though this might have been the 
ad of the Tungri as perhaps levied after the firſt, i 
might be firſt of the wing to which it belonged, and 
dignified with theſe honourable titles for ſome pecy 
liar merit. Neither is it improbable that it might 
belong to the Ala Aug. Gordiana ob virtutem apyti 
lata quartered in this country. Mr. Gale was fut- 
ther of opinion, that CL muſt be numeral, for 
though the true number of horſe in a cohort is (ail 
to be no more than 132, as that was not alva)s 
certain, efpecially in the lower empire, this color 
of Tungri might chance to have a few more in 
rhan uſual, and that might be a very good realon t0 
expreſs it on this ſtone, it being of ſome conſideration 
to be more numerous than the others. Ine mi 
occur in the very imperfe& inſcription given by 
Horſley, Scotland, 7. Xxxix. INS. So we have 
inſtans operi regniſque futuris, In. . 504 
and inflans operibus, Plin. Paneg. c. 18. Prin dd 
Principe in the ninth line is the proper name of 
man, and occurs often in Gruter. There being le 
croſs ſtroke in the N of MARTIN it is to be * 
Martino not Martiano. X KALI is decine - 
Januarii, Junii, or Julii. IMP DNG AVG I 
he believed muſt be read Imperatore Domino nr 
Gordiano Auguſto tertio, and what follows, Fompeidi 
conſulibus, and that it is no miſtake of the "I 
being the 3d time conſul inſtead of the 2d, for : 
Gruter he is mentioned as conſul the 2d time V 


f Pennant, 263, Horſl. 262. Caumb. xxxii. 
Cumb. xxxv. | 


9 Horſl. Durh. xi. Eli. 


ghſt; 
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pompeianus, and as it was in the 4th year of his 
ien that he was conſul with him, theſe numerals 
r ot refer to A 3d conſulate which he never took, 
th ſt relate to his being the za emperor of that 
oy If it be objected that it was not uſual for 
2 emperors to ſtyle themſelves I, II. III. 
1 Gale anſwers that there never were three of the 
= name thus nearly preceding each other as the 
three Gordians, if at any time: however, the in- 
Cription in Gruter, p. MLXXXV. mult include a miſ- 
ake where it repreſents this Gordianus P.M. TRIB, 
ol. COS, III. P. P. the III. immediately followed 
O08, and ſo cannot be applied to any other word, 
but is a palpable miſtake of the ſtone · cutter. 
ſa the wood where the fort has been Mr. Ap- 
pleby found a Roman hypocauſt, a regular clay floor 
vith above 100 pillars on it about two feet high, 
nd between every two of them a hollow paral- 
ſdopipedon of burnt clay, 16 inches long and fix 
vide; with a hole through the oppoſite fide ſerving 
« flues. It was five yards by nine within the walls: 
ind ou the pillars was another floor of white ſtone, 
About an inch thick, curiouſly cemented for the bath. 
There was alſo found the bottom and fides of an iron 
grate, and ſome pieces of charcoal were lying ſcat- 
cred up and down on the floor. Adjoining to the 
buch wall where the grate (ſtood were two rooms, 
ſupported in the ſame manner with pillats and flues, 
and the floors paved as the baths with the addition 
of curious cemented compoſition of lime, brick, 
duſt, and pebbles, at leaſt four inches thick, ſpread 
der the ſtone, of a wonderful hardneſs. Many other 
curious loors were found among the ruins and ſome 
wil-aſhes : but theſe were ſuppoſed of later date, 
a well as ſeveral other articles found here. There 
yas alſo a cold bath found near the place, and not 
kr from it ſomething like a ciſtern about five yards 
by 14, compoled of thick late ſtones, very large 
nd ſet edgewiſe, well cemented together, 

The two inſcriptions, mentioned by Mr. Camden, 
Jz diſcovered at Caſtleſteeds and Trederman hard by, 
It, Horſley could no where find. Trederman is much 
rarer Burdoſwald than Cambeck, and there is nothing 
of Roman antiquity in that caſtle or abour it : nor are 
bey at Naworth, where is half an altar ſtanding in a 
Ibue, which Mr. Horſley could not think had any re- 
tion to them, There is alſo a large altar built up 
i the jamb of a chimney at Whitefield, about a mile 
Felt from this fort, which the old people ſaid was 
Wrought from hence or a part of the wall very near 
*. But it is ſo deface that not a letter is viſible 
mit'. No decifive conjectures can therefore be of- 
{red on theſe two inſcriptions, 

ih Holland's edition is the following inſcription 
* as lately found on a fair votive altar erected 
hy 1 Nymphe of the Brigantes for the 
, zol the empreſs Plautilla wife to M. Aurelius 
"onus Severus, and the whole imperial family 


by g . 1 
e Nigrinus, a treaſurer to the emperor, 
en Lætus was 2d time conſul: 


DEAE NYMPHAE BRIG 

QVOD VOVERAT PRO 

E PLAVTILLAE CO. INVICTAE 
DOM. NOSTRI INVICTL 

IMP. M. AVRELIL SEVERI 


SALVT 


6 
1.70 Mag. 1741, p. 30. 76. 136. 
b. 105 © Cumb. xxxvi. xxxvĩi. p. 264. 


' Huchinfon, 261. F. 811. 


7 


DAA 
ANTONIU PII FEL. CAES. 
AVG. TOTIVSQVE DO 
MVS DIVINAE EJVS 
M. COCCEIVS NIGRINVS 
Q. AVG. N. DEVOTVS 


LIBENS SVSCEPTVM S 
LAETO Il. 


which intricate connexion of letters the Doctor read, 


Dee Nympbæ Brigantum 
Duod voverat pro 
Salute Plautille conjugit invite 
Domini noſtri invicti 
Imperatoris Marci Aurelii Scveri 
Antoni i pii felicis Caſaris 
Augu/li totiuſque da 
mus divine ejus 
M. Cocceins Nigrinus 
Que/lor Auguſti numini devolus 
Libens ſuſceptum ſolvit 
0 . 


It is not in the additions to the edition of 1922, 
nor could Mr. Horſley find it*, but he was of 


opinion it ſhou!d be referred to ſome part near Cam- 
beck or Brampton. 
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At Old wall about two miles weſt from Cambeck Old wall. 


fort are two inſcriptions of the centurial kind*: 


LEG. II. AVG. 
> IVLI. TE 
RTIVLLIA. 


and | 
* COISIL 
NCINI. 


Mr. Horſley * ſuppoſed them to belong to the ſtation 


at Hatch croſs or ſumewhere by Scaleby caſtle. In 


the field called the Houſe feeds near Watch croſs, 


one of the altars now at Scaleby caſtle was ploughed 
up, but had no inſcription on it. Another of the 
altars in the ſame caſtle, had been negleGed till Mr. 
Gilpin took it into his garden. This had probably 
belonged to the ſame ſtation *. 

Horſley 7 places BeaEMETURACUM or BrREMETEU- 
RACUM at Old Penrith, as we have already ſeen, 
Afterwards he changed his opinion for Brampton 2, 
which is a little market town under lofty hills, 
having two fairs for cattle and ſheep. The moat is 
a conſiderable fortification, probably Daniſh, near 
360 feet perpendicular, about 40 feet perpendicular 
from the crown, a ditch near 20 feet deep and 3oo 
paces in circumference, the top a level plain 40 
paces diameter“. 

The inſcription on a rock overhanging the river 
Gelt about half a mile above Gelt bridge, Gordon or 
Gale in him, and Horſley Cumb. xL1v. copied differ- 
ently and more full. Agricola is ſuppoſed to haye 
been ſome optio or deputy to the centurion com- 
manding the party that worked in this quarry, now 
known by the name of the Old Quarry, The nu- 
merals IX. X. added above expreſs the gth and 1oth 
cohorts of the Legio II. Aug. employed here. The 


conſuls mentioned in one of the five lines left dotted by 
Mr. Camden held their office A. D. 207, under Se- 


yerus, Who, Caſſiodorus ſays, that year made war 


ad Horſl, 263, 264. p 6 
v P. 2 4+ 
* PF. 481. | 


upon 


BerMmETUs 
RACUM. 


Brampton. 


Pl. XIV. 1. 
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Caſtle Crag. 


Cumrew. 


Dunwallogl:t 
caſtles 


Nawortli. 


1 
upon the Britans, and drew the wall 132 miles from 
lea to ſea, Officina Mercati means the company 
of workmen under Mercatius, whoſe name with the 
addition of Fermius is repeated. The more modern 
words Officium Komanorum are now effaced*, Q. if 
not intended for opificium Romanorum by ſome monk. 
Mr. Hutghinſon © copied the whole very differently. 
On an eininence about two miles hence is Ca/tle Carrock 
or Cray, a ſquare vallum of looſe ſtones, each fide 120 
paces wide . 

In the pariſh of Cumrew adjoining to that of 
Caſtle Carrock about a quarter of a mile ſouth-eaſt 
from the church are ruins of a large caſtle or build- 
ing, ſituate oh a riſing ground very near the bot- 
tom of Cuinrew fell. This ſeems to be Dunzal- 
loght caſtle mentioned in Dugdale's Baronage, II. 
22, as ſituate on the marches towards Scotland and 
belonging to the Dacres ©. 

Naworth, ** a fair caſtle of the lord Davers f,“ is 
ſtill intire and inhabited, though not by the earl of 
Carliſle, whoſe property it is. It is large, and built 
round a ſquare court, overhanging the river Irthing at 
a great height, with towers at each corner. Over the 
ſouth gate and door are the arms of the Dacres and 
Howards. The rooms are numerous, aſcended to by 16 
{taircaſes, the great hall 25 paces long by nine and a 
half, with a gallery at one end, The top and upper 
end painted on wood in ſquares with Saxon kings and 
heroes brought from Kirk Oſwald caſtle, when it was 
demoliſhed s. Within this is another room hung with 
tapeſtry, with portraits of Anne of Cleves and the fa- 
mily. Lord William Howard's bed-room has his arms 
and motto over the chimney, His library is a ſmall 


room in a very ſecret place high up in one of the 


towers well ſecured by doors and narrow ſtaircaſes; 
not a book added fince his time. In it is a vaſt caſe, 
three feet high, opening into three leaves, on which 
are paſted in ſix great pages an account of the founda- 
tionof Glaſtonbury abbey by Joſeph of Arimathea, and 


a long hiſtory of ſaints with their indulgences. The 


roof is coarſely carved, the windows high, aſcended 
by three ſtone ſteps. Ir is ſaid lord William was very 
ſtudious, and wrote much; and that once when he 
was thus employed, a ſervant announced the arrival 
of a priſoner, and aſking what was to be done with 
him, his maſter, vexed at the interruption, peeviſhly 
bid him hang him, which order he wiſhed to have 
recalled when he found it was executed. He con- 
ſtantly kept a garriſon of 140 men here, and his 
ſeverity was of great importance in this lawleſs tract. 
His dungeon conſiſts of three dark apartments below, 
and one above up a long ſtaircaſe all well ſecured. 
In the upper a ring to which criminals were chained, 
and the marks of many more. The gallery is 1 50 
feet long. Cloſe by the library is an antient oratory 


well ſecured, the cieling richly ornamented with coats 


of arms and carving painted and gilt. On one fide a 
good painting on wood of the ſtyle of Lucas van Ley- 
den, of the Scourging, Crucifixion, and Reſurrection of 
Chriſt ; alſo various ſculptures in white marble. Here 
his lordſhip enjoyed his religionin privacy. The chapel 
is below ſtairs, the top and part of the ſides painted 
in pannels like the hall, and with the creſts and arms 
of che family to 1623 and 1644. On the ceiling a 
man with a genealogical tree, and under him Piftor 

b — : 
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* It. Cur. II. 58. | 
„ Lel. VI. 71, 9 Tan. 77. 


3 


. 


_ MDXII. In the eaſt window a knight and 1; 


6 hs e Burn, II. zt. 
n Pennant 1775. 73*. Hutchinſon, 276. Groſe. 


„ * Gent, Mag. 1744. 340 
p 


dy, with 
three eſcallops and cheque on their mantless. J, 
: 8 


caſtle is firſt mentioned 18 Richard II. It cOntinueg; 
the Dacres till the death of lord George 1 56g, oy: 
ſiſter married lord William Howard. It was apa by 
paired by Charles Howard earl of Carliſte, whe 15 
the library in good order. The MSS, were ul 
merated in the Cet. Manuſcriptorum Ang. & In 
tom. II. p. 14. chiefly relating to heraldry and Evol 
hiſtory, but not above one or two are now here. I y 
garden walls was fixed a collection of Roman insg. 
tions from the neighbourhood (this being the grezteſt 
receptacle in this county except that at Elenborough 
hall), which, when Dr. Stukeley was here, were ne. 
lected, and ſome even cut up to make gatepoſtst, Th 
remainder were given by the late earl to fir Thome 
Robinſon, and are now neglected and abuſed in the 
muſeum at Rookby, the ſeat of Bacon Mortit, ey, 
Among theſe are Horſley's Cumb. viii. ix. x, hi. 
Others firſt publiſhed by Horſley, and not traci 
ſince his time, when they were all much neglede, ws 
Cumb. xii. xiii. xiv. xv. p. 255. and an altar Cut 
through the middle for a gate poſt, which never had u 
inſcription. Biſhop Gibſon has copied Horley" vii, 
Ix. at Naworth, though Camden had given it at Bur. 
doſwald. Horſley takes no. notice of the other ng 
which he gives. We have copied from Horley 
thoſe in Pl. XIV. fig. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8. | 

The following was found April 1744 in a ul 
of George Wright's houſe at Naworth on rebyiil. 
ing it: not unlike Horſley's Cumb. xxiv. Pl. XI. 


Kn VIC. 
PIA. FID.“ F.. 


Legio ſexta Viftrix 
Pia fidelis fecit,? 


Mr. Smith communicated alſo another in the ſouth-eaf 
wall of Naworth garden unpubliſhed : 


PED 
C. L. BRT. 


which he read Peditum centum quinguaginta Britait 
rum u. 

* Lencrcoſt, an abbay of black canons, eight mils 
« from Cairleul, on the notth ſide of the rivet 
* Yrthing®,” founded by Robert de Vallibus 119%, 
as an atonement for murdering Gill, ſon of Buetl, a 
an arbitration about Gilleſland, and valued at . 7) 
It ſtands in a romantic valley, the monaſtic oflice 
converted into a farm houſe, and the hall is a farm 
In the ruined choir, whoſe arches are round and the 
pillars circular or polygonal, are many elegant but 
damaged tombs of the Dacre family. One of the 
tombs is dated 1445. Several bodies have been found 
intire in the yault which is open, one with a long 
white beard e. The nave reſts on pointed arches 
the weſt front has long lancet windows, 25 Ve 
the eaſt, and over them is a good figure 0! the + 
troneſs Mary Magdalen. The church-yard gate 1 
a handſome round arch. Sir Thomas Dacre reve 
here 1559, and repaired the nave, which is come 
morated by ſome lines in the eaſt window. Nen 
place, at SHatos, a medicinal ſpring called Ban 
iſſues out of the rock impregnated with {aiporY 
nitre, and vitriol, and good for the ſpleen, ſtone, a 
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CU M B E 

neous diforders,, and much reſorted to both by the 
w_ and Scotch 4. The tradition of this abbey 
Log funded in atonement for a murder ſeems to 
e or no grounds from the foundation charter, 
— the founder Robert does not even enjoin the 
rr to pray for the ſoul of Giles Bueth. At the 
\;olurion it was granted to T homas Dacre of Laner- 
coſt, afrerwards knighted, and commonly called 
Bafard Dacre, being an illegitimate ſon of Thomas 
ord Dacre of the North, whence the family bear in 
heir arms the bar of difference. He repaired the 
maoſioo houſe 1559, and put up in the dining room 
window theſe lines, now in the caſt window of the 
church : 


Mille & quingentos ad quinquaginta novemque 
Adjice, & hoc anno condidit iſtud opus 

Thomas Daker eques, ſedem qui primus in iſlam 
Venerat, extincta relligione loci. 

Her Edoardus ei dederat, devoverat ante 
Henricus longæ premia militia. 


Upon failure of the male heirs of his body it re- 
rected to the crown, and is now in leaſe to Frederic 
earl of Carliſle “. | 

Burdefewald, in Lanercoſt pariſh, a very large and 
remarkable fort, at which more inſcriptions have 
heen found than at any other Roman ſtation, was 
the AMBOGLANA of the Notitia, the ſtation of the 
chore 1 Elia Dacorum. Many of the ſtones found here 
having been brought over the river to W:lloford, that 
place has without reaſon been ſuppoſed a ſtation ; for 
there are no ſuch appearances*. Ford and Worth are 
often confounded. Volurtium Raven. is on the altar 
Tulantium . Of the inſcriptions given by Mr. Camden 
the 3d, 7th, and 8th, are at Rookby, from Naworth 3, 
the firſt was at Naworth, Horſley's Cumb. xi. the 2d, 
if it was not a large low altar now in the corner of a 
bouſe at Willoford, is loſt *; the 4th ſeems to be on an 
iat at Corby caſtle Y, Horſtey's Cumb. xvi. and to be 
| trad Pro ſalute D N Maximi ac fortiſſimi Marii Aurelii 
Nazimiani + » + = - -= @dificavit, The focus is very 
\ particular *. The gth is Horſley's Cumb. xxiv. p. 259 

tt Naworth. The 6th was built up in the front of a 
 bouſe within the fort at Burdoſwald . At Willeford 
dere the altars®, fig. x 2, 1 3. Pl. XIV. with other ſtones 
ltat have the centurial mark, or are uninſcribed ©. At 
Underhaugh, a houſe between Burdoſwald and the 
ling, was fig. 14. Pl. XIV.“ and within the forte, 
ig.15. and fig. 11. Fig. 1. Pl. XV. was in a garden 
yard wall on the ſouth fide of the fort f: fig. 2. 
1 Horley's xIII. fig. 3. his x11, fig. 4. his x1v. Fig. 
H. XV. was on the front wall of the principal 
bouſe at Murray, a village a quarter of a mile eaſt 
from Burdoſwalds The ſtone inſcribed DADA is 
houſe in the fort b: two others . Some cen» 
ral ſtones COH. viii. K were at Lanerton, a mile 
il! from Burdoſwald i. Above 100 yards without 


V, Þ» 252. od Bar. I. 89. 


Yon, Ang, 1, 397. Bar, I. 38, 


— 


18. Short, Burn, II. coc. 

** 707. os 1 Gale MS. n. 

t 1 xliii. 96 * Cumb. vii. 253. 

Hol. C5. : « Horſl. Cumb. iv, 253. 
by umb. vi. 253- Gord. pl. XLV. fig. 4. 

„ A. Ni. Xxii. xxiii. * Ib, xxvi. 

\ Ib, * 251. Northumb. cxiii. : 


© Northumb. exi. 
| * Dugd. II. 346. ; 


the fort eaſtward in a kind of ruin were dug up two 


more altars, with inſcriptions, communicated by Mr. 
George Smith to Gent. Mag. 1746, 538. engraved 


Pl. XV. fig. 7, 8. They recite the Cohors 1 Elia 


Dacorum Poltumiana. 


Whitley caſtle in Northumberland is the antient 
ALioxE NM. The inſcription given by Mr. Camden is 
probably loſt, for that now at Appleby is but a copy. 
It belongs to Caracalla, whoſe relationſhip to the ſe- 
veral emperors here enumerated is explained by Mr. 
Ward”, Mr. Horfley ſaw in the hands of Mr. Henry 
Wallace, of Whitley, proprictor of the ſite of the 
ſtation this inſcription ® : 

VEX- LEG. 
XX VV 
RE FEC 


and in a houſe called Ca/tle-nook, at the ſouth entry 
of the ſtation another? likewiſe to Caracalla. At 
Kirkhaugh adjoining in the church-yard is this in- 
ſcription on an altar: 


DEAE ME 
NERVAE 
ET 
FERCVLI 
VICTOR. 


i. e. Deæ Minerva & Herculi Fickori 4. 


According to Dugdale* William de Meſchines was 
brother to Ranulph, earl of Cheſter, and had 
Coupland beſtowed on him by the Conqueror, or 
Henry I. and his ſon Ranulph died in his life time. 
But, p. 525+ he ſays Ranulph de Meſchines had the 
whole county of Cumberland beſtowed on him by 


Henry I. and granted Gilleſland to Hubert de Vaux, 


as before, p. 201. The chronicle of Cumberland“ 
makes Ranulph earl of Cumberland, his brother 
Geoffrey earl of Cheſter, and his brother William 
lord of Coupland. Dugdale © makes Ranulph, earl of 
Cheſter, to have been earl of Cumberland, and to have 
died 1129, 29 Henry I. and his brother William lord 
of Coupland, and Geffrey of Gilleſland. From this 
Ranulph the preſent earl of Carliſle, lord Gilleſland, 


is deſcended by the female line. 


Francis Clifford, earl of Cumberland, died 1641, 
and was ſucceeded by his only ſon Francis, who died at 
York 1643, leaving an only daughter Elizabeth, 
married to Richard Boyle viſcount Dungannon, cre- 
ated 20 Charles I. lord Clifford, of Lonsborough, 
and 16 Charles II. earl of Burlington v. The title of 
duke of Cumberland was conferred on prince Rupert, 
and afterwards on prince George of Denmark, who 
was alſo created earl of Kendal, and baron Ocking- 
ham . It was revived 1726 in the perſon of William 
Auguſtus, ſecond ſon of his late Majeſty, after 
whoſe death, 1765, it was conferred by his preſent 
Majeſty, 1766, on his youngeſt brother Henry Fre- 
deric, who at preſent enjoys it. 


r Burn, II. cor. 504. 


v Horſl. Cumb. viii. ir. X. 


* Horſl. 252. 
* Ib, vii. 253, 


d Horſl. Cumb. i. lis 252. 
0 Cumb. v. vii. 
s Horſl. Cumb. xviii. d Ib. xix. 
Ib. xxv. 258. = Horſl. 85. 89. 110, 111. 
b Northumb, cxli. 
2 Mon. Ang. * 400. 
| is g. 
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Alchemilla albina. Cinque-foit Ladies Mantle; on 
rocks near the lake called U//water, not far 
from Penrith, 

Allium vineale, Crow-garlick; in meadows and 
paſtures. | 

urſinum. Ramſons; in woods and hedges. 

Althea officinalis, Marſh Mallow; in ſea marſhes. 

Andromeda polifolia, Marſh Ciſtus, or Wild Roſe- 
mary ; in turfy bogs. 

Anthyllis velneraria. Kidney-vetch or Ladies Fin- 
ger; in meadows and paſtures in a chalky and 
lime ſtone ſoil, 

Artemiſia maritima, Sea Wormwood ; on ſea ſhores. 

Arundo arenaria, Sea Reed-Graſs; on ſandy ſea 
ſhores. 

Aſplenium adiantum nigrum. Black Maiden-hair ; in 
ſhady places and on old walls. 

marinum. Sea Maiden-hair or Fern; on 

{ca rocks. | 

Ruta muraria, White Maiden-hair or 

Wall Rue; in damp chinks of rocks and on old 

walls. 

— Trichomanes, Common Maiden-hair ; on 
old walls. 

Aſter Tripolium. Sea Starwort; on the ſea ſhore in 
a clay ſoil, | 

Athamanta meum. Common Spignel; in moun- 
tainous meadows. | 

Atropa Belladonna. Deadly Nightſhade or Dwale ; 
in hedges and amongſt rubbiſh, 

Beta vulgaris. Sea Beet; on ſea ſhores. 

Braſſica monen/ts. Procumbent Cabbage, or Rocket; 
on ſandy ſea ſhores. 
Butomus wmbellatus., Flowering Ruſh, or Water 
Gladiole; on the banks of rivers and ponds. 
Carduus helenoides. Melancholy Thiſtle; in moun- 

tainous paſtures. 


marianus, Milk Thiſtle; on ditch banks 
and on rubbiſh, 

Campanula latiſolia. Giant Throat-wort; amongſt 
buſhes and hedges. | 

— Trachelium. Great Throat-wort, or Can- 

terbury Bells; in woods and hedges. | 

glomerata, Leſſer Throat-wort, or Can- 

' terbury Bells; in hilly and chalky paſtures. 

Chelidonium Glaucium. Yellow horned Poppy; on 
ſandy 1ca ſhores, 

Chrithmum maritimum. Sampire ; on ſea ſhores. 


Chryſoſplenium oppoſetifolium. Common Golden Saxi- 


frage; in damp ſhady places. 

Circza lutetiana. Enchanters Nightſhade; in damp 
ſhady places and hedges. | 

Cynoſurus c@ruleus. Blue Dog-tail Graſs; in hilly 
meadows. | 

Crambe maritima. Sea Cole-wort; on ſandy ſea 
ſhores. | 


7 a 
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Rare Plants found in Cumberland. 


Gentiana Centaurium. Leſſer Centaury; in dry and 


Geum rivale. Water Avens; in moiſt hilly paſtures, 


 Marrubium vulgare, White Horchound ; on rub- 
Conferva fluviatilis, Horſe-tail Conſerva; in rivers, 


* 


Drofera Anglica. Great Sundew; in boggy place, 
Empetrum nigrum. Black berried Heath, Croy gt 
Crake Berries; on mountainons heaths, 

Erica multi flora. Fir-leaved Heath; on heaths: 

Eriophoron polyſtachion. Cotton Graſs; in dany 
meadows and bogs. 

—-— vaginatum. Hair's tail Ruſh; in cr 
bogs on mountains. 

Eryngium maritimum. Sea Holly or Etyngo; on { 
ſhores. 

Fucus eſculentus, Eſculent Fucus; on ſubmarine 
rocks and ſtones, 

— linearis, Narrow-leaved Fucus or Sea Thongy 
on ſubmarine rocks and ſtones. 

—- veficuloſus. Common Fucus or Sea Oak; 6 
ſea rocks and ſtones. 

Galanthus nivalis, Snow-drop; in meadows and 
hedges. 

Geranium cicutarium. Hemlock-leaved Craneſbill; 
on rubbiſh and walls. 

moſchatum. Muſked Craneſbill; in dry 
meadows. | 

nodoſum. Knotty Craveſbill; in mown- 
tainous places. 
ſylvaticum. Mountain Craneſbill; in 

mountainous paſtures and buſhy places. 

Galeobdolon luteum. Yellow Nenle-Hemp ; in 
hedges and ſhady places, 


barren paſtures, 


Glaux maritima. Sea Milk-wort, or Black Sal- 
wort; in ſea marſhes. 

Iſatis tinftoria. Woad ; in cornfields. 

Jungermannia ciliaris, Fern Jungermania; in woods 
on damp heaths, and by rivers. 

Leonurus Cardiaca, Motherwort ; on rubbiſh and 
in hedges, 

Lichen furfuraceus. Branny Liver-wort ; on trunks 
of trees, 

— geographicus. Map Liver-wort ; on rocks. 

Lycopodium A/pinum. Mountain Club- moſs; on hilly 
heaths. 

—— clavatum, Common Club- moſs; ® 
mountains and heaths. 

— inundatum. Marſh Club · moſs; on dap 
heaths. 


Selago. Fir Club- moſs; on hilly 
heaths. 

Lyſimachia nemorum. Yellow Pimpernel of the 
Woods; in ſhady and damp woods. 

Lobelia Dortmanna. Water Gladiole in the lake 
called Ulſwater. 

Malva Alcca. Vervain Mallow; in hedges and at 
the ſides of fields. 


biſh and by ſides. X 
and by Way ſides Nielampptun 


CUMB K 

Melampyrom ſlvaticum, Yellow Cow-wheat, in 
woods and woody places. 

Menyanthes t rifoliata. Marſh Trefoil, or Buck-bean; 
in marſhy and watry places. 

Narthecium ofifragum. Lancaſhire Aſphodel; in 
wety bogs- | ASS 

Nepeta cataria. Nep, or Cat-mint; in meadows 
and hedges in a limeſtone oil, 

Fraphæa lutea. Yellow Water Lily; in rivers, 
ponds, and ditches. 

White Water Lily; in rivers and 


— alba. 
ds. 

Opbiogloſſum vulgatum. Adder's tongue; in damp 
weadows and paſtures. 

Origanum vulgare. Wild Margoram; in buſhy 
places and hedges in a limeſtone ſoil. 

Orobus Hlvaticus. Engliſh Wood-Vetch ; at Gam- 
le/by. 


Oſmunda regalit. Oſmund Royal, or F lowering 


ak Fern; in marſhy and watery places, 
1 Parietaria officinalis. Pellitory of the wall; amongſt 
_ rubbiſh, and on walls. 
Songy Parnaſſia paluſtris, Graſs of Parnaſſus: in damp 
meadows. 
Phalaris arenaria. Sea Canary graſs ; in ſandy places 
k; 0n 
by the ſea, 
4 m— arundinacee. Reed Canary Graſs; on the 
4 banks of rivers and lakes, 
eil; Fingvicula vulgaris. Butterwort, or Yorkſhire Sa- 
nicle; in boggy places. 
in U Plantago coronopus. Buckſhorn Plantain ; in ſandy 
places. 
3 —— maritima, Narrow-leaved Plantain; on ſea 


ſhores, 

—— media, Hoary Plantain ; in meadows and 
paſtures in a limeſtone foi. 

Plygonum Ei ſtorta. The greater Biſtort, or Snake- 


pi” weed ; in dampiſh meadows. 

Iry and Poa pratenſes (3 alpinum. Alpine Meadow-graſs; on 
the mountains. 

-aſtures Polypodium fragrans. Sweet Polypody; in damp 
chinks of ſtones, 


Prenanthes mwralis, Ivy-leaved Wild Lettuce; on 
walls and in ſhady woods. ; | 
Frimula faringſa. Bird's-eye; in bogs on mouu- 


dear Nhite hauen, plentifully. 
Frunus Fadus. Wild Cluſter-Cherry, or Bird-Cherry ; 
in woods and hedges. 
Rhodiola Roſea, Roſe-wortz on the mountains. 
Rides nigrum. Black Currants, or Squinancy 


Ferries ; in damp woods, and on banks of 
Tuxer. 


umonaria maritima. Sea Bugloſs ; on the ſea ſhore 


R L A N D. 

Rubus Chamemorus. Cloud Berries, or Knot Berries; 
in turſy bogs, on the mountains. 

—— ſ/axatilis, Stone Bramble; among the ſtones 
at the ſides of the mountains. 

Rumex digynus. Round-leaved Mountain Sotrel; on 
the mountains. 

Salicornia Europæa. Marſh Sampire ; on ſea ſhores. 

Salix hermaphroditica, Shining Willow; in damp 
hedges : about A/hton. 

Sambucus Ebulus, Dwarf Elder, or Dane Wort; 
in hedges, and by way-lides. 

Sanicula Europea. Sanicle;z in woods and woody 
places. 

Sedum Yelephium. Orpine or Live-long ; on walls, 
alſo in hedges. 

Silene Amana. Sea Campion; on ſandy ſea ſhores. 

Solidago virgaurea. Golden Rod; in woods and 
hedges, alſo on heaths. 

Statice armeria. "Thrift, or ſea Gilly-flower z in 
meadows, and on rocks near the ſea. | 

Stratiotis Aloides, Water Aloe, Freſh Water Soldier; 
in marſh ditches. | 

Taxus baccata, Eugh Tree; on mountains. 

Thlaſpi alpe/tre. Perfoliate Baſtard Creſs; in the 
moiſt paſtures in a limeſtone ſoil. 

Thalitrum flavum. Meadow Rue; in damp mca- 
dows and paſtures, and on the banks of 
rivers. | 

Tragopogon porrifolium. Purple Goat's-beard ; in 
the fields about Carliſle and Roſe caſtle. 

Tremella wutriculata. Bladder Tremella; in rivulets 
on the mountains, 

Trientalis Europea. Winter-green; in woods, and 
on turfy heaths. 

Triglochin palu/tre. Arrow-headed Graſs; in wet 
meadows and paſtures. 

——— maritimum. Sea Spiked Graſs; in fea 
meadows. | 

Triticum junceum. Sea Wheat-graſs ; on ſea ſhores. 

Trollius europaus, Tne Globe-flower ; or Locker 
Gowlons; on the ſides of mountains, and in 
hilly meadows. 

Turritis Hirſuta. Hairy Tower Muſtard ; on rocks, 
walls, and in ſtony places. 

Vaccinium Myrtillus, Black Whorts, Whortle- berries, 
or Bill-berries; in woods, and on heaths. 
oxycoccus. Cranberries, or Moſs Berries; 

in turfy marſhes. 

— uliginoſum. The greater Bill-berry Buſh; 
on mountains between Hexam and Penrith. 
Viola hirta. Hairy Violet; in woody places and in 

hedges on a limeſtone ſoil. 

Utricularia minor. Leſſer Hooded Millfoil; in turfy 

| bogs and ditches. 
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. lauen, of the Divifon of Cumberland by William the Gr. 
queror among ft hrs | Followers P; talen out of two antient Latin 
Manuſcripts in the Library of the Dean and Chapter of Car- 
liſle; carefully collated by the Rev. Dr. Hugh Todd [who 
communicated, it to Biſhop Gibſon.] * 


% 


ING William, ſirnamed the Baſtard, duke of Hemingbi, Craikſothen, in marriage with Gurwelda 

Normandy, 'Conqueror of England, gave all his ſiſter: and to Dolfinus ſon of Abwaldus with 
thelands of the county of Cumberland to Ranulphus Matilda another ſiſter he gave Appletwhaite and Lit 
Je Meſchines : and to Galfridus, brother to the ſaid tle Croſby, Langrige and Brigham, with the advowſon 
Ranulpb, he gave the whole county of Chefire: of the church there. He gave alſo to Melbeth his 
nd to William another brother he gave all the phyſician the town of Bromefeld; ſaving to himſelf 
und of Coupland between Duden and Darwent. the advowſon of the church there. 

Ranulphus de Meſchines infeoffed Hubertus de Alanus, ſon and heir of the ſaid Waldevus, gave 
Waux® in the barony of Gille/land; and Ranulphus to Ranulphus Lyndſey Blenerbaſſet and Ukmanby, 
his brother in Sowerby, Qarlaton, and Hubbrigbtby. with Ethereda his ſiſter. To Uthrdeus, ſon of Fergus 
aud Robert the third brother in the barony of lord of Galloway, in marriage with Gurnelda * his 
Dallan. He infeoffed alſo Robert Deſtrivers in the own ſiſter, he gave Torpenhorw, with the advowſon of 
barony of Burgh, and Richerus de Boyvile in the the church there, He gave alſo to Catellus de Spen- 
barony of Leving/on, and Odardus de Logis in the ſer® Threpeland, He gave alſo to Herbert the manor 
barony of Staynton. Hd infeoffed alſo Waldevus, fon of Thureſby, for the third part of a townſhip. He 


of Goſpatricius earl of Dunbar in Scotland, in all gave alſo to Goſpatricius, ſon of Ormus, High Ireby, 
tte barony of Allerdale between Wathenpole and for the third part of a townſhip, He gave alſo to 


Darwent. Gamellus le Brun? Rughtwaite, for a third part of a 
The aforeſaid William de Meſchines lord of Coup- townſhip. He gave alſo to Radulphus Engaine 1/ael 
nd, infeoffed Waldevus, ſon of Goſpatricius, in all with the appurtenances; and Blencrake with the ſer- 
the land that lies between Cocar and Darwent, and vice of Newton. And the ſame Alanus had one 
ao in theſe townſhips, Brigham, Eglysfeld, Dene, baſtard brother named Goſpatricius, to whom he gave 
Braithwaite, and Griſothen: and in the two Cliftons Boulton, Baſtinthwaite and Efterholme. And to Odar- 
ad Staneburne, He infeoffed alſo Odardus le Clerk dus he gave Newton, with the appurtenances. And 
in the fourth part of Craſt waite, pro cuſtodia aſtur- to his three . huntſmen Sſeths and to his companions 
run ſuorum e, i. e. for keeping his goſhawkes. Hayton. To Uaredus he gave one carrucat of land 
Galfridus de Meſchines earl of Cheſter, died with- in A/patrike, on condition that he ſhould be his ſum- 
ot iſſue; and thereupon Ranulphus de Meſchines moner (ſummonitor) in Allerdale. He gave alſo to 
became earl of Cheſtre; and ſurrendered to the king Delfinus fix bovates or oxgangs of land in High Croſby, 
al the county of Cumberland, on this condition, that that he ſhould be ſerviens d. regis, the king's ſer- 
ul thoſe that held lands of him in fee ſhould hold jeant in Allerdale. And to Simon de Sheſtelyngs 
df the king in capite. he gave one moiety of Deram. And to Dolfinus, ſon 
The foreſaid Waldevus, ſon of earl Goſpatricius, of Goſpatricius, the other moiety. He gave alſo to 
nleolfed Odardus de Logis in the barony of Wygton, Waldevus, ſon of Dolfinus, Bratanthwaite, And to 
Derdryt, Waverton, Blencogo, and Kirkbride : which the priory of St. Bega he gave Stainburne. And to : 
Olardus de Logis founded the church of Wygton; the priory of Carliol he gave the body of Waldevus | 
ud gave to Odardus, ſon of Liolfe, Tulentyre and his ſon, wich the holy croſs, which they have yet in 
luſterige, with the foreſt between Caltre and Greta: poſſeſſion; and Croſby, with the advowſon of the 
and to the prior and convent of Giſburne he gave church there, with the ſervice that Uctredus owed 
Hilton and Bricekirk, with the advowſon of the him; and alſo the advowſon of the church of Aſpa- 


durch there. He gave alſo to Adam ſon of Liolfe, #rike, with the ſervice of Alanus de Brayton. 
llendale and Gilcruce: and to Gemellus ſon of 


un, Bothill; and to Waldevus ſon of Gilemiaius, 


He gave 
them alſo the advowſon of the church of Ireby, with 


the ſuit and ſervice of Waldevus de Langthwaite. 

wth Ethreda his ſiſter, he gave Brogham, Ribton, and The ſame Alanus, ſon of Waldevus, gave to king 
tle Brogham, and Dontoaldeſe and Bowaldeſe ad Henry“ the fields of the foreſt of Allerdale, with 

nan logiam, for a lodge or houſe for a ranger. He liberty to hunt wheneyer he ſhould lodge at Holme 

me allo to Ormus ſon of Ketellus Seton, Camberton, Cultrane. To this Alanus ſucceeded William, ſon 


pp Called Diſlributia Cumbria ad ne Anglice inter gentes. Sir William Dugdale calls it Chronicon Cumbriæ; and ſo the 
1 th an Howard has ſtyled it onc of the MSS. but it is a miſtake; for that piece of antiquity, if it be extant, was of another nature, 
aten by Everardus abbot of Holme Cultram t. Hen, II. It was ſaid to be in the library of fir Thomas Gower, bart. but upon 


2 b could not be found. G. Everardus was the firſt abbot of Holm Cultram 1175, and died 1192, having written the lives of 
\ © northern ſaints, 


Dempſter, v. 479. Tanner, Bib. Brit. 251, 2 
3 MS, b. 5 is OY Auſturcorum. MS, B. ET 
199% NS. B. é »Le Deſpenſer, MS. B. f Iſal aud Rugh, MS. B. 
y % As. B. * D. H. regi ſeniori, MS. B. | 
nd 5 | 
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The Diviſion of Cumberland by William the Conqueror. 


of Duncane earl of Murrayſe, nephew and heir to 
the ſaid Alanus as being ſon to Ethreda ſiſter to his 
father Waldevus. 

The foreſaid William, ſon of Duncanus, eſpouſed 
Alicia, daughter of Robert de Rumeney, lord of 
Skipton in 
daughter of Meſchinesi lord of Coupland. This 


William had by this Alicia his wife a ſon | called 


William de Egremond, (who died under age), and 
three daughters. The eldeſt named Cicilia k, being 


a ward, was married by king Henry to William le 


Groſs earl bf Albemarle, with the. honour of Skipton 
for her dower. The ſecond, named Amabilla, was 
married to Reginald de Luce, with the honour of 
Foremond, by the ſame king Henry. And the third, 
named Alicia de Romelic, was married to Gilbert 


3 Willielmi de Meſchins, MS. 3. 


© Richardum de Lucy, Amabillum and Aliciam, 


A *. 


Crayen; which; Robert bad tnarried a. 


Pipard, with Aſpatrite, and the barony of Allergy 


. and the liberty of Cokermouth, by. the ſaid king He, 


ry: and afterwards by the queen to Robert de 
ney ; but ſhe died without heirs of her body, | 
William le Groſs earl of Albemarle, had b 
wife Cicilia, Harwiſia'z to whom ſucceeded Willa 
de Fortibus earl of Albemarle: to whom fucceede 
another William de Fortibus; to whom f 
Avelina, who was eſpouſed to lord Edmond brotbe 
to King Edward, and died without" heirs, &c. 
Reginald de Luce by Amabilla his wife had Ali 


Y his 


cia a, TO Amabilla ſucceeded Lambert de Multoq 


To him ſucceeded Thomas Multon de Egremonl 


And to Alicia ſucceeded Thomas de Luce e, towhon 


ſucceeded Thomas his fon, who was ſucceeded by 
Anthony his brother. 


* Seff. MS. B. and Silitia. | „ 1 Hateviin. 


dux ſequuntur deſunt MS. B. 


1. 


TB 


| 


VALLUM, os 


HE upper edge of Cumberland is croſſed by 
| the famous wall, the boundary of the Roman 
province, called by antient writers the Vallum Bar- 
baricum, the Pretentura, and Cluſura*, by Dio“? 
Ahl, by Herodian® xwpa, by Antoninus®, Caſ- 
ſodorus (, and others, Vallum, by Bede Murus, by the 
Writans Gual Sever, Gal Sever, and Mur Sever, by the 
gcots Scottinzeaith, by the Engliſh and the neighbour- 
hood the Pics Mall, or Pebits Wall, the Keepe Wall, 
and, by way of eminence, The Wall. 

When by their valour under Providence the am- 
Mition of the Romans crowned with a train of unex- 
pelled ſucceſſes had ſo extended their empire on 
erery ide that they began almoſt to be jealous of their 
onn greatneſs, the emperors thought it adviſeable to 
et ſome bounds to it, conſidering it as a piece of 
good policy, “' to ſet ſome bounds to their greatneſs, 
4 the Heavens have their proper extent and the 
"ſea its limits*,” Theſe bounds were, according 
to circumſtances. of places, either natural as the 
ſa, lage rivers, mountains, deſarts; or artificial, 
8 lines, viz. ditches, caſtles, towers, barricadoes of 
trees, ramparts of earth and walls, along which gar- 
nlons were ſtationed againſt the bai barians. Hence 
In the Novellz of Theodoſius k we read, Our an- 
" celtors contrived the wall on the border to defend 
© againſt the inroads of the barbarians all the territory 
*comprehended under the Roman allegiance.” On 
tteſe borders ſoldiers called borderers were quartered 
ld border caſtles and towns in time of peace: but 
When there was reaſon to fear an invaſion. of the 
teiphbourhood, part of them were ſtationed in the 
nds in the country of the barbarians to defend the 
nds, and part made inroads into the enemy's frontier 
v watch their motions, and attack them when oppor- 
unity offered 4. 

The Romans in this iſland ſeeing the remote parts 
0 Britain, where the ſoil and air were leſs fa- 
Parable, were inhabited by the barbarous Caledo- 
Man Britans, the reduction of whom would coſt much 
wulle, and be attended with little advantage, eſ- 
Wlihed at various times various Pprætenturæ to bound 
ud defend the province. The firſt ſeems to have 

fixed by Julius Agricola when he garriſoned the 
row tract of ground between f Badotria and Glotta, 
Mich Vas preſently after fortified. 

n arian, to whom the God Terminus gave way 
he, either through envy of Trajan's glory, who 
© The frontiers of provi | 


eus in Adverlar. I. c. 14. 


ence fRlationes agrariae in Vegetius. 
ur muralis re 


p . 


"IXXV1, 
"ME f P. 866, 


U C. 12. f 
lumenius 


b III. c. 48. 
Lan 4 Tit. 43. 


57. — 410 
baueg. Conſtantio C. 14. 


* V. fol. Ixxviii. 
a B. VI. fol. Ixxx viii. 


PICTS WALL. 


had extended the empire to the utmoſt, or through 
fear, retired above 80 miles in this iſland, formed the 
ſecond Prætentura. He, ſays Spartianus ®, drew a 
wall for 80 miles to ſeparate the Romans and Bar- 
* barians.” From the following words of this au- 
thor. we may collect that this wall was built © of 
& great piles driven deep into the ground, and bound 
te together like a mural fence',” This is the wall 
now under conſideration, which runs 80 miles, bav- 
ing on it PONS AELIA, CLASSIS AELIA, CO- 
HORS AELIA, ALA SABINIANA, ſo called after 
#lius Adrianus and Sabina his wife. The Scotiſh 
hiſtorian alſo, who wrote the Rota Temporum, ſays 
« Hadrian was the firſt who drew a rampart of pro- 


« digious bulk of ſods pared off the ground as high 


« 253 a mountain, with a very deep ditch in front 
* from the mouth of Tine to the river Eſc, from the 
“German ocean to the Iriſh ſea.” Hector Boethius * 
expreſſes it in the ſame words. | 

Lollius Urbicus, lieutenant of Britain, under 
Antoninus Pius, by his ſucceſs in war advanced the 
frontier again to that firſt Prætentura eſtabliſhed by 


Agricola, and there raiſed a third Prætentura on the 


wall. He, ſays Capitolinus !, * defeated the Britans, 


and drew another wall of earth to keep off the bar- 


barians,“ that is different from that of Hadrian. The 


glory of ending this war in Britain Fronto, as the 


Panegyriſt relates ®, ** aſcribed to the emperor Anto- 
ninus, and though that prince fitting in his palace 
at Rome committed the condu of it to him, he 
gave to him, as to one at the helm of a veſſel of 
war, all the glory of the expedition and voyage.” 
But I ſhall ſhew hereafter that this wall of Antoninus 


Pius and his lieutenant Lollius Urbicus was in 
Scotland. 4 


When the Caledonian Britans in the reign of Com- 


modus had broken through this, Severus, lighting 


that immenſe country beyond it, drew a fortification 
acroſs the iſland from Eden mouth, or Solway frith, 
to Tine mouth, in the ſame place, if I miſtake nor, 
where Hadrian made his wall of piles, and with 
me agrees Hector Boetius b. Severus, ſays he, 
* commanded Hadrian's wall to be repaired, ſtone 
© battlements to be added, and towers at ſuch in- 


_ « reryals that the ſound of a trumpet might be heard 
from one to the other, even though the wind was 


« contraryz” and in another place?, © Our chro- 


te nicles relate that the wall begun by Adrian was 


nces were called Cluſaræ from excluding the enemy, and Præ tenturæ becauſe pretended or drawn before the enemy. 


t Edenborrow Frith and Dunbritten frith. 


Ulorfley ad ruilitarizs What is ſaid of the ſtakes is to be underſtood with limitation, there being no traces of wood in this 
7 117. . ; 


© Itin. p. 464. 466. Edit. Weſſeling. 

a © Þ Hadrian, Ce 11. P. 51. 
v. Art. Ph c. 6. p. 

0 preig rat ula. P 


Chronicon. 


I 
E. VI, fol. Ixxix. 
completed 


Rota Tem- 
pot um. 


Preteniura 3. 


Prætentura 4. 
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Moaus & 
VALLUM, 


THz i 


© completed by Severus.” The very learned Hiero- 
nymus Surita of Spain alſo writes that 1 Hadrian's 
fortification was continued further by Severus with 
vaſt works by the name of Yallum.” Guido Panci- 
rollus is of the ſame opinion, though he ſays that 
Severus only repaired Hadrian's wall, which was 
ruined, This prince, ſays Spartiz*, *, which is the 
greateſt glory of his reign, fortified Britain with a 
&« wall run acroſs the iſland, and terminating both 
« ways at the ſea, whence alſo he had the name of 
« BRIVANNICVS.”. He fortific4 with a wally ſays 
« Autelius - Vitor *, us much bf Brkain-as ne- 
« ceſſary, after having repulſed the barbarians, &c.“ 
to the ſame effet as Spartianus. Eutropius“ ſays 
« for the more perfect ſecurity of the provinces 
&« which he had recovered, he drew a wall 35 miles“ 


(read 80 miles) ,* from ſea to fea,” Oroſius v writes 


& he thought proper to diſtinguiſh that part of the 
&« illand which be had recovered from the other un- 
« conquered nations by a wall. Accordingly be dug 
« a great ditch and raiſed a yery ſtrong wall fortified 
« with a great number of towers for 122 miles from 
« ſea to ſea.” With him agrees Bede, who is very 
unwilling to own that Severus built the wall, becauſe 
be will have it jbar, Wa!l implies ſtone work, and 
Tallurs a fortification of ſtakes, called Valli and ſods; 
whereas Wall: and Vallum. are uſed indiſtindiy. 
Spartianus, however, calls it a wall, and inſinuates 
in the following paſſage chat Severus built both a, Wall 
and rampart : Poſt murum apud Vallum in Britannia 
miſſum . Aſter the Wall the Vallum in Britain was 
finiſhed, We learn, however, from Bede, that this 
Vallum was nothing more than a wall of ſods, end 
nobody can, properly ſpeaking, ſay that Severus“ 
wall was. of ſtone. But, take Bede's own words. 
* Severus! having got the better of civil commotions, 
ee which had been very conſiderable, was called into 
„Britain by an almoſt general revolt of his allies. 
« After many great and ſevere battles, having re- 
« covered part of the iſland, he thought proper to 
s ſeparate it from the reſt of the nations that re- 
& mained unſubdued, not by a wall, as ſome think, 
« bur by a rampart?, For a wall is built of ſtone; 
* but a rampart, ſuch as camps are fortified with 
"a> againſt an enemy, is formed of ſods cut out of the 
'« ground, and raiſed like a high wall upon the leyel 
« of the ground, the ditch from whence the ſods 
& were taken remaining in front, above which are 
ec driven ſtakes of the ſtrongeſt wood. Severus, 


therefore, drew a great ditch and ſtout, rampart 


« fortified with a great number of towers erected on 
4 it from ſea to fea ©.” Nor has it any other name 
chan Fallum in Antoninus and the Notitia, and it is 
Called in Britiſh Guall Sever. In confirmation of this 
jet us hear EKthelwerd“ the oldeſt writer after Bede, 
ſpeaking of Severus. * He drew a ditch in the 
« iland aforementioned croſsways from ſea to ſea, 
c and built within it a wall with towers and battle- 
% ments.” He afterwards calls it Fofa Severia, 
Seberus? ditch, as do the antient Saxon Annals, 


Se ve nus Byydenland mid big popgypd ham r 0p 


Not. in Ant. Itin. p. 621. 


tungum 4 bneben ſeal! pap on von ꝑnam pa vo pe, 
o 4 De * reg, I. e. 12. Ste betores .* | 
£ See © 


re. : 5 


* ſea to ſea; and others of later date, 


to have been neglected. But when the empetot 


«« vided among the officers and ſoldiets on the bl. 
ders only, the lands taken from the enemy to he 


<* attentive to their duty if the lands they defended 


os | r V. Sev. c. 18, p. 354 
VII. c. 19. 32 Horſl. 61, 62, ou ipg to its being written LXXXII or V. and the Lomitted, or a C. added. Ib. he 
* C. 22, p. 263. Salmaſius copies it Poſt murum aut vailum, but Horſley, p. 62. preters the original reading, implying that 
wall was built near the tu one, but not on the ſame foundation, Gale reads murum apud Walton. MS: n. | 
He ſeparated and ſecured it mid dice 4 mid cpp pealle, with a ditch and an earth wall, ſays Altred. 80 alſo, c. 12: 
* H. E. I. 5. | | I. p. 474. Ed. Franc. | | abe | 
© A. D. 139. 80 Wheeloc's copy, but the Cambridge MS. and Gibſon's edition, p. y. from the Cotton. Seven) ef 


aſaubon's note on the paſſage. MW * B. 2. 


ræ, q. d. Severus incloſed Britain with a dike fron 


Sevens On 
Ppyrene geyophd peal op Tuppum pam xx x9 fe 
Severus in Britain made a wall of turf from fe 
ſea, Malmeſbury * alſo calls it '* the famous and 
* well-known ditch.” In which place, near Mt: 
years after, was built a wall of ſtone, of which hen. 
after, 

When Eutropius makes the length of this wall 
35 miles, Vitor 32, and other writers 132% | 
ſulpe& ſome error has crept into the numbem. * 
the Aland is not ſo broad hereabouts, even alloy; 
all the winding aſcents and deſcents of the 8 
But if we reduce theſe to Italian miles, we ſhall find 
them a little more than 80, as rightly given by 
Spartianus. This fortification ſeems in a fey 


Alexander Severus, as we read in Lampridius “, , 


ve theirs in perpetuity provided their heirs continie 
ein rhe ſervice, and never to become the property 
of private perfons, ſuppoſing they would be mor « 


« were. their on:“ rhis paſſage t deſerves obſer. 
vation, as from hence we may derive the feud; | 
tenute or a ſpecies of fiefs: thE Romans then ad. 
vaneing beyond the wall, "and erecting and forth. 
ing ſtations in the enemy's country, carried the bound 
of their empire again to Bodotria, till driven back 
preſently after to Severus's wall by the barbarian, 
who wete contiqually taifing one diſturbance after 
another, Diocleſian took particular care to main 
tain theſe bourns, and when under him the com- 
mand in Britain was granted to Carauſids, as a fiter 
perſon to alt ' againſt the warlike nations, be 6 
paired the Pretentura between Ciota and Bodotria, 
as Will be mentioned in its place. Conſtantine the 
Great is charged with having firſt negleded thi 
frontier. For thus Zoſimus® : ** The Roman en- 


", 

pite being by the care of Diocleſian well fortified e 
jn all its frontiers with cities, caſtles, and towns, WF * ; 
* and all the forces quartered in them, it was i 
„ poſhble for the barbarians to paſs them, ſolden WM'* 
being ready to oppoſe them everywhere, Tie 
« garrifons Conſtantine ſuppreſſed, and placed e 
* greateſt part of the troops which he removed fte 
e the frontier in towns that wanted no garriſons WM" 
leaving the frontiers to be harraſſed by the ber 
'* barians without defence, burdening with the page b) 
„of ſoldiers towns that were quiet and orderly, b "Ie 
« which many are depopulated, and the ſoldle RN" A 

* themſelves enervated by theatrical amuſements e 

e pleaſure. In ſhort, to ſay the whole in one vod e 
e he laid the foundation and ſeeds of the preſent i OI 

* cline of the ſtare i.“ "ty 
This tract between the Cluſur or Prætenturæ Theſe 


odoſius, father of the emperor Theodoſws, ſo el 
tirely recovered, that he rebuilt the cities, gat 
ſoned the caftle, ſecured the frontier with roof 
and tines, and reſtored it ſo much to its original tat 


: P. c. 21. „ vi. 


b Ubi ſup. 


v. Alex. Sev, c. $8. nec unquam ad private, pertincreat. 
: d Ammian. Marcellin. XXXVIII. 


„ „ 


dat it had 4 regular governor, and was afterwards 


0 1 Var zuria, in honour of the emperor Va- 
* _ n. Theodoſius, the ſon, when by his va- 
ſt, np had obtained the empire, took due care of 
| to 2 1 tier, appointing that the magiſter officiorum 
and the 14 give an account yearly to the emperor of 
200 ſhou . of the ſoldiery, caſtles, and lines. But 
ere. the = Roman affairs began to be evidently on the 

=_ and the Picts and Scots breaking through 
be 6 2 wall at Bodotria, ravaged this country in 


1 dreadful manner; A Roman legion, under Gallio 
of Ravenna, Was ſent to their relief f, who, after re- 
ing the barbarians, being recalled to defend Gaul, 
an ords of Gildas * 
(dried the Britans (to borrow the words 0 
ind Bede), to erect a wall croſs the iſland be- 
« rween the two ſeas for a defence to keep out the 
« enemy, and ſo returned home in great triumph, 
« The iſlanders ſetting about this wall as they were 
« rdered, did not employ ſtone ſo much as ſods, 
« haying no perſon fit for the work, by which means 
« they made a wall of no uſe.” * For being,” as 
Gildas obſerves, * raiſed by the common people 
« without a leader, of ſods inſtead of ſtones, it did 
« no good.” Of the place where this was ercCted 
ele proceeds thus w: © They made it berween two 
« traits or bays of the ſea for ſome thouſand miles, 
« that where the water ceaſed to be a defence there 
8 the wall might ſecure the frontier from the in- 
« roads of the enemy.“ Such a wall Marcellinus 
tells us* carried on for a great length, defended 
Aria from foreign invaſion; and, at this day, the 
Chineſe, according to Oſorius *, defend their vallies 
2nd plains againſt the Tattars by walls. Of this 
u work then raiſed, i. e. a very broad and high wall, 
* evident traces ſtill remain. For it begins about 
awo miles from the monaſtery of Abercurvinig to 
"the eaſt in a place called in the PiQtiſh language 
" Penvabel, but in Engliſh Penveltun, and running 
" weſt ends at the city Acluithö'. But their antient 
*enemies no ſooner ſaw the Roman ſoldiers gone, 
* but they came in ſhips, broke down the frontier, 
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and town, M deſtroyed all that came in their way, cutting down 
, it was iw. “ ind trampling on all they met with like ripe corn, 
m, ſoldies g and overrun the whole country. Embaſſadors 
re, TH" upon this were again ſent to Rome to implore aſ- 
placed we fitance in moving ſtrains, that their wretched 
moved fta“ country might not be utterly ruined, and the name 
» garriſons" of a Roman province, which had fo long done 
by the dar them honour, be loſt and rendered contemptible 
h the plag/ by the barbarity of foreign nations. Again a 
| orderly, VM" legion was ſent, which coming unexpettedly in 
the ſolde Autumn made a great ſlaughter of the enemy, 
uſements wi Crore beyond the arms of the ſea all that could 
in one word eape, who before uſed every year to carry off 


e preſent de their booty beyond theſe arms without any troops 


"to oppoſe them.” The Romans now retired to 
erus's wall, and per lineam valli (as it is ex- 
Rledin the Notitia f, written about the end of the 


>tenturz Th 
joſius, ſo 1 


cities, garen of Theodoſius the younger), i. e. along the 
- with 100008 of the wall on both ſides within and with 
original {tat 5 planted in proper ſtations five troops of horſe 


P their præfects, fifteen cohorts with their tri- 
one Numerus and one Cuneus: all which 
R been or will be pointed out in their proper 
* Bondus, 

I 14, p- 13. 


1 VII. 
ying that the / 


12. + Codex Theodoſii. 
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places. Bede? proceeds to give this account of the 
times that followed. The Romans then told the 
„ Britans that they could no longer encumber them- 
e ſelves with ſuch troubleſome expeditions for their 
t defence, but adviſed them to take up arms them- 
* ſelves, and riſk encounters with the enemy, who 
* might poſſibly have the advantage over . them 
merely through their own inactivity. The Ro- 
* mans further thinking it a piece of ſervice to their 
* allies, whom they were going to abandon, drew a 
* wall of ſtrong ſtone ſtrait from ſea to ſea, between 
* the cities erected there for fear of the enemy, 
* where Severus had formerly raiſed his wall.” | 
ſhall here ſubjoin the words of Gildas à, from whom 
Bede borrowed the above. The Romans imme- 
« diately run a wall, not like the former, at public 
* and private expence, by the afliſtance of the 
« wretched natives, in their uſual ſtyle of building, 
&« {trait from ſea to ſea between the cities erected 
« there for fear of the enemy.” Now hear Bede 
again“: “ This wall, ſo famous and viſible to this 
* day, they built at public and private expence, 
e alliſted by the Britans, eight feet broad and twelve 
high, in a ſtrait line from caſt to weſt *, as may 
* be ſeen to this day.” From which words of Bede 
we ſee a certain ingenious writer * ſhut his own eyes 
when he charged two others with being blind, and 
ſo warmly contends againſt Boetius and other Scotiſh 
writers, that Severus's wall was in Scotland. For 
does not Bede after ſpeaking of the wall at Abercurv- 
ing in Scotland expreſsly ſay, that the wall was built 
of ſtrong ſtone where Severus built his wall, and 
where was that ſtone wall unleſs on this ſpot be- 
tween Tinemouth and the frith of Eden? Where 
then was Severus's wall? Here are ſtill ſuch ſtrong 
traces of the wall that one may follow its track, and, 
in the waſtes as they are called, I myſelf have ſeen 
large pieces of it running a great way, wanting only 
the battlements. | 

I have ſeen its track running in high hills in an 
extraordinary manner, and then coming down to 
levels, where the country is more open, having a 
broad deep ditch in front without, now filled up in 
many places, and within an agger or military way, 
but greatly interrupted. It had a number of towers 
or caſtles, a mile aſunder, called Cale feeds, and 
within ſmall fortified rowns, now called Chefters, 
whoſe foundations are viſible, of a ſquare form, and 
towers between them, in which the ſoldiers were 
ſtationed to awe the barbarians, and the Areani had 
their poſts till diſplaced by Theodofius before-men- 
tioned for their treachery. © Theſe kind of men 
were of antient inſtitution, their buſineſs bein 
(according to Amm. Marcellinus a) to ſcout about 
* for a conſiderable diſtance on both ſides, and give 
* notice to our commanders of any diſturbances 
* among the neighbouring nations.” So that thoſe 
who eſtabliſhed them ſeem to have followed the ad- 
vice of that perſon* who addreſſed a treatiſe of the 
art of war to Theodoſius and his ſons. Among 
te the advantages to the ſtate muſt be reckoned a care 
* for frontiers on every fide, whoſe ſecurity is beſt 
% provided for by a number of caſtles. So that 
* they ſhould be ereded at the diſtance of every 


Alciat calls it Toi Breviarium, 
6 


A ſtone wall. 
Preteniura 6. 
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Areani Laplo- 


e [It 1. 12. » XXIII. 6, F 

| ar Zeforhe | 11 | $ Ubi ſup. r Ib, 1 
g Fab das de turres per intervalla collocant, ut hodie eſt, &c. Fordun ex Beda. Gale MS. n. N 
os pertintreat: 1 See alſo Smith's Bede, p. 30, note 1. | 1 
0 ville Vo 50. 3» See Introd. P · Ix. noe B. * — N 1 
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* mile with a ſtrong wall and ſtout towers, which for- * curſed troops of Scots and Pitts, different , 
« tifications the attention and care of the owners of the.“ manners, but agreeing in the ſame thirſt 0 
& adjoining lands will erect without charge to the pub- * blood, &c. as if the warm ſunſhine and fine Weather 
« lic, keeping watch and ward of country people? in © invited them out of their narrow holes: and be. 
« them, that the repoſe of the provinces may remain “ ing informed of the departure of our benef, 


dor 

© ſecure within this circuit as it were of garriſons.” © and emboldened by their refuſal to return, they 

A pipe to The inhabitants ſay a braſs pipe artificially ſet in the“ made themſelves maſters of all the northern en. 
N * wall run all along between each tower and caſtle * tremity of the country quite up to the wall, 


(of which they have occaſionally found pieces), that * this laſt was ſtationed an idle army unfit for f 
whatever was ſpoken through it at one tower was * ing, diſabled by their fears, and never NRirriog on 
conveyed immediately to the next, to the third, and ſo of their places night or day. Weapons amel 
on to all without interruption, to give notice where “ with hooks were inceſſantly employed to drag the 
the enemy's attack was to be apprehended. Such “ miſerable townſpeople off the wall, and af then 
a wonderful ſtory Xiphilin * tells from Dio in the “ againſt the ground. In this reſpec this ſudden 
life of Severus about the towers of Byzantium. But © death was an advantage to them, that by ſuch = 
the wall being now ruined and no braſs pipe left, “exit they eſcaped the approaching miſerable ends 
many perſons hold lands and eſtates hereabouts of “of their brethren and families. In ſhort, the cia 
Cornage. our kings by Cornage as our lawyers ſpeak, viz. to © and the high wall were abandoned, and they be. 
give an alarm of invaſion to the neighbourhood by * took themſelves to flight and retreat, diſperſe 
ſounding a horn, which ſome ſuppoſe derived from “ up and down in a more deſperate condition thay 
the antient Roman practice.“ For they were bound * ever. The enemy followed them cloſe with u. 
wt « to march on the king's order with the army againſt “ vages, laughter, and aggravated cruelties; and 
LM ! « Scotland,” as the records expreſs it,“ in the ad- © the wretched natives were torn to pieces by thei 
« yance guard in going and in the reregarde in re- ** enemies as lambs by butchers; their reſidence in the 


glu. 


— — 


1 « turning.” * country was like that of ſo many wild beaſts, Fat 

vw The track of Rut to follow the track of the wall more exactly. © they did not keep their pillaging hands off the 

i! |. _ It begins at BLaTvM ByLG1vM or Bulneſs on the * ſmall ſtock of proviſion that would have fupportel 
A 


Iriſh ſea, and proceeds along Eden frith by Burgh “ the miſerable inhabitants for a ſhort time, and the 

| upon ſands to LyGvvaLLvm or Carliſle, where it croſſes * calamities from abroad were increaſed by diſcontent 

4 the Ituna or Eden. Thence it runs on above the “ at home, ſo that by theſe ravages the whole 

|| river Irthing, croſſing the little meandering river * country was deprived of the ſupport of life, ex 
II Cambecke, where are great remains of a fort. After * cept the reſource of hunting.“ 

| | | croſſing the rivers Irthing and Poltroſſe it enters It is worthy obſervation, that as the Roman pry 

| Northumberland, and continuing among the chains dence raiſed this wall in ſuch a manner that it hal 

| of mountains along the river called S9uth Tine (except within it like a ſecond defence two large rivers the 

where the river North Tine makes an interruption in Tine and the Irtbing, which are but a very little wa 

it, where was antiently a bridge), advances quite to aſunder; fo the cunning of the barbarians firſt opened 

the German ocean, at will be ſhewn when we come their principal inlet between theſe two rivers, where 

to Northumberland. they had free entrance into this province without the 

This wonderful ſtructure could not, however, keep obſtruction of any river, as will be preſently ſhemn 

off the enemy. But upon the Romans quitting Bri- in Northumberland. I purpoſely omit the vulgar 

tain, the Picts and Scots ſuddenly aſſaulting the wall, reports about this wall, but cannot conceal from the 0 

bl. | pulled the garriſons out with hooks, broke down the reader this circumſtance, which I had from perſons | 

| fortifications, and carried their ravages far and wide of credit. A fixed tradition remains in the neigh \ 

over Britain, then torn to pieces by inteſtine broils, bours, that the Roman garriſons on the border t 

and harraſſed by a dreadful famine, But let Gildas planted here up and down for their own uſe, a: 

the Britan, who lived not long after, deſeribe to the plants good for curing wounds. Hence ſome pte. r 

reader the calamities and miſeries of thoſe deplora- tenders to ſurgery * in Scotland reſort here eder 

times. No ſooner were the Romans returned, but ſummer to collect plants, whoſe virtues they have Wl b 

te there roſe up in curraughs d, which conveyed them learned by ſome practice, and extoll them as of ſo- 

1.018 « acroſs the Stitican © vale, black ſwarms of vermine, yereign efficacy, | 


— 
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vigiliæ & agraric. * Ixxiv. fin. Reimar underſtood it of an echo in theſe particular ſeven towers. 
* Drenge, Sax. a pipe. Hence Drenges and Drengagium. Indices ſpeculatores. Lib. Rub. Scaccar. Gale MS. n. but the idea of Cote 


nage here miſleads him; for Dneng is miles, Lye ; ſee alſo Spelm. in v. Ste before, p. 151. 
The highland Scots ſtill call their boats caroches. | 


© The Paris edition has Syrhicarm, by which probably is meant the Nia. See Mr. Pegge's happy reſtoration of this paſage it 
Archzologia, V. P · 271. a * Luntirici cherurgi. 
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general ſomewhat ſmaller than the principal vallum, 
though in ſome places as large. Theſe four works 


then Hie ſuetus dare jura parens: hoc ceſpite turmas Keep al! the way a conſtant regular paralleliſm one 
ſudden Afari; Nitidas ſpeculas caſtellaque longe to another ©, 
uch n Af tis Ile dedit, cinxitque hac mcenia foſſa, Severus's wall is called both murus and vallum in 
le ent ** eris hic dona deis, hæc tela dicavit. the Latin hiſtorians, but it is no where ſaid or im- 
e Cite 3 adhuc titulos: hune ipſe vacantibus armis plied that it was only of earth, as it is of the other 
iey be. laduit, hune regi rapuit thoraca Britanno. two; ſo that the ſtone wall, of which ſo much is 
iſperſed Statius v Sylvar. ſtill remaining, has been undeniably the wall of Se- 
on than verus, built near Hadrian's turf one, but not on the 
with n. Dio calls the wall ſometimes barely Tery95, and ſame foundation, which is certain matter of fact and 
s; and defines it Terxos 70 dip rug Bp] vvoug nou ww  . worth te hiſtorian's remark. This may be one 
by thei Pupyatcy gb om eds. All that Herodian ſays of it is, reaſon why ſome have ſuppoſed that Severus only 
ce in the that Severus's army croſſed the forts and earth- works repaired Hadrian's vallum, concluding from the near- 
ſts, For (oe, (1. pujct]c: or c] ]. lat N vs neſs of the two works that they muſt have been done 
s off the Baue, aH), that formed a frontier of the Ro- by the ſame hand and at the ſame time. It was 
ſupportel man empire here. What Mr. Camden calls the finiſhed before Severus was returned to York, con- 
„ andthe bit Prætentura, and ſuppoſes to have been made by ſequently ſoon after the peace was concluded. Its 
1{contenty Apricola, was only a chain of forts formed and gar- date may be fixed to the year 208 from the inſcrip- 
he whole riſoned by him in his third expedttion b. tion on the rock over the river Gelt*, which agrees 
life, ex Pratenture & ſflationes agrariæ are mentioned by with Caſſiodorus' Chronicons. To this work belongs 
Anmianus Marcellinus xxx1. 8. a paved military way, which has every where at- 
oman pr. Sir John Clerk writing to R. Gale about this wall, tended it on the ſouth fide, though not always pa- 
hat it had concludes with theſe words:“ After all, I cannot rallel to it. It ſometimes coincides with Hadrian's 
rivers the hut take notice of two things with regard to this north agger, but whenever this has been too ruinous 
y little way wall that have given me great matter of ſpeculation. or otherwiſe inconvenient, the new way always ac- 
rſt opened BN The firſt is, why it was made at all, for it could never companied Severus's wall, and came up near to 
ers, where i be 2 proper defence, and perhaps at Boulneſſe leſs every caſtellum on it, and has therefore no doubt 
without the than at any other place, ſince our barbarian fore- been made at the ſame time and directly for its ſer- 
:ntly ſhewn I fathers on the north fide could paſs over at low water, vice. Something like a leſſer military way near the 
the vulgat Wh «tif the ſea was then higher or deeper than it is wall for the convenience of ſmall particular paſſages 
al from te BW now, could make their attacks from the north-eaſt from turret to turret appeared in one or two places. 
rom perſom Wl de by land. The ſecond is, why the Scots hiſtorians, There is alſo belonging to this work a large ditch on 
\ the neigh nin enough by nature, have not taken more pains the north fide of the wall, but nothing that can be 
the border v deſcribe this wall, a performance which did their conſidered as a ſufficient proof of a north agger, 
n uſe, man aceltors more honour than all the trifling ſtories put though ſometimes the rubbiſh thrown out of the ditch 
:e ſome pie. wether, which they have tranſmitted to us. *Tis may raiſe the ground near it a little and form ſome- 
here ever) we, the Romans walled out humanity from them; what like a glacis h. | 
s they have bu dis as certain they thought the Caledonians a In order to form a general idea of the wall and its 
em as of fe formidable people when they at ſo much la- original ſtate, it will be neceſſary to have a knowledge 
bur and coſt built this wall as before they had made of the caſtles. All of them, except one near Har- 
d allum between Forth and Clyde 9.” low hill, which I ſuppoſe to have been built before 
gar „en PHadrian's vallum confiſts of a principal vallum or the wall, are 66 feet ſquare, the wall itſelf forming 
er on the brink of the ditch; the ditch on the their north ſide. The intervals between them are 
( nis paſ{ge worth fide of the vallum, another agger on the ſouth not always the ſame, but, except two or three at the 
i; lie of the vallum and about five paces from it, which eaſt end of the wall, always leſs than half a mile, i. e. 
all the ſouth agger; and a large agger on the from fix furlongs and an half to ſeven. They are 
ung fide of the ditch called the north agger. This conſtantly called Caſtle feeds by the country- people, 
luppoſe was the military way to the antient præ- and the caſtra ſtativa or a/tiva uſually Cheſters. 
aura of ſtations, and it muſt have ſerved for a mi- Theſe Ca/tella ſeem to have ſtood cloſeſt where the 
WY Way to this work alſo, or it is plain there was ſtations are wideſt, and are by ſome modern authors 
"Me attending it. The ſouth agger I ſuppoſe has called mile caſtles or milliary caſtella. In the laſt 
en either made for an inner defence in caſe the edition of Camden's Britannia they are by miſtake 
«My might beat them from any part of the prin- ſaid to be of a very different ſhape and ſize: perhaps 
Wal rallum, or to protect the ſoldiers from any the remains of two or three caſtle ſteeds that do not 
Aalen atack from the provincial Britans. It is in Join to the wall, and of one that does may have oc- 
„d. e. g. p. 820. Horfl, 116. b Horſl, 40. 99 Tac. v. Age. c. 23. 
ha - Ap. 19. 1739. n fy : . 8 3 117. 
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caſioned this error. There may have been alſo ſome 
exploratory caſtles belonging to Hadrian's work, 
though there be little appearance of ſuch at preſent, 
unleſs the ſmall remains at Chappel houſes near 
Newburn,. and thoſe near Heddon on the wall, 
which we called Ca/tle fleeds, be of this fort. The 
ſmaller turrets have been more generally and in- 
tirely ruined than the caſtella, ſo that it is hard to 
find any three of them together with any certainty. 
But there were probably four of them between 
every two caſtella, and they were about four feet 


| ſquare. This ſhort diſtance makes the alarm-pipe 


as unneceſſary as it is fanciful and fiftitious. There 
have been alſo 18 larger forts or ſtations on or near 
the wall, at about four miles aſunder. The wall 
generally runs on the top or ridge of the higher 
ground, keeping a deſcent on the north or enemy's 
ſide, and thereby has greater ſtrength and better 
proſpect. Hadrian's vallum differs in this reſpect, 
but both ſeem to have been carried on pretty much 
in a ſtrait line from ſtation to ſtation. Where Wat- 
ling-ſteet paſſes the wall there is a viſible track of a 
ſquare gate, and the ditch belonging to the wall 
manifeſtly goes about the other half of it, the inner 
half being now ſo viſible, This gate ſeems to be of 
much the ſame ſize with the caſtles 60 feet ſquare, 
only theſe are wholly within the wall but the gate 
within and without. The other two military ways 
ſeem to have croſſed at the ſtation ot Caernarvon and 
Stanwicks. The thickneſs' of the wall is from ſeven 
feet to ſeven feet four inches at the foundation, pro- 
bably a Roman pace and an half near Boulneſs on 
the Solway frith, where the tides come up to it it 
meaſures nine feet. The military way meaſured 
conſtantly about 17 feet, perhaps three and an half 
Roman paces. The ditch of Hadrian's vallum is 
near nine feet deep and eleven over and the ſides 
ſloping. That of Severus was wider and deeper. 
Hadrian's wall is of earth ſometimes mixed with 
ſtone. Severus's of free ſtone, ſometimes formed on 
oak piles, the inner filling ſtones pretty large, broad, 
and thin, ſet on edge obliquely in mortar'. Seve- 
rus's wall reaches at each end beyond Hadrian's &. 
If we divide the wall into four equal parts, the one. 
and three quarters from the eaſt end ſeem to have 
been built by the Leg. II. Aug. and the two and laſt 


by the Leg. VI. Victrix. Hadrian's ended eaſt at 
Newcaſtle, and Severus at Couſin's houſe, and at 


Boulneſs weſt!. It had on it eighteen caſtella or 
ſtations. | | 


The following account of the preſent ſtate of 


Hadrian's vallum, and the wall of Severus is taken 
from Mr. Horſley's Britannia Romana: c. 9. p. 135. 
4 ſhall reduce theſe remains to four degrees of 


appearance: As to Hadrian's vallum, I would call it 


the higheſt or fourth degree, if in any part the preſent 
ſtate could be ſuppoſed to be nearly equal ro what 
it originally was, but this I think never is the caſe; 
the firſt and loweſt degree is, when there are any 
certain viſible remains or veſtiges, though not very 
large ; and the ſecond and third are the intermediate 
degrees, as they approach nearer to the higheſt or 
loweſt. But in the ſtone wall I call that the fourth 
degree, where any of the original regular courſes 
are remaining, and uſually name the number of 
courſes. Where the original ſtones remain upon the 
ſpot, though not in their cegular order, I call it the 


6 22 p. 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123. 


n [tin, Septent. 
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though covered with earth, or grown over vi 
graſs, I call it the ſecond; and the firſt is yy, 


' the one for the other. If the name /awes be owing 


„ 70. | | 
* The field, in abich the ſtation at South Shields has ſtood, is called the Late. Formerly it went by the name of the Burrough * 


«Wa bb 


third degree; where the rubbiſh is high and giging 


there are any remaining veſtiges of the wall thou 
faint and obſcure, | 

« Seyerus's wall has very manifeſtly terminate in 
a ſquare fort or ſtation, above a furlong to the eil u 
of the manſion called Covsins's Hovust. The rying of 
a Roman ſtation and town at this place are ſtill y 
diſcernible ; though it has all been plowed, and | 
now a very rich meadow. The ſtones and rubbih 
of the buildings are levelled, and covered with ear 
and graſs ; but yet the ramparts of the fort may be 
diſtinctly traced out, both they and the ditch being 
viſible at leaſt in one degree almoſt quite round, 
There are very evident remains of two turrets at the 
weſtern and eaſtern entries to the ſtation, and gt | 
another at the ſouth-weſt corner. The weſt entry | 
has been cloſe to the wall, and the eaſtern one 6. | 
realy oppoſite to it. The fort has been about 14; 
yards, or perhaps fix chains, ſquare, and ſo the con- | 
tents of it above three acres and an half. Abou | 
ſixty yards of the weſtern and eaſtern ſides lie with. 
out, or to the north of the line of the wall, and $4 | 
within it; ſo that the wall falls upon the ſides of the ( 
ſtation, not far from the middle of them. The ſouth f 
rampart of this fort is about three quarters of a fur. 
long from the river hide, and runs along the brow d 
the hill, or at the head of a conſiderable deſcent fron W 
thence to the river. There have been ruins of bud. 
ings on this part, and to the ſouth-welt of the fort; 5 
but they are now ſo levelled and covered, that littk 


evidence appears above ground; yet the ſtones al WW! 
remains of rubbiſh are. eaſily diſcovered when the WW 
ſurface is anywhere removed: and ſome of theſe I 


inequalities in the ſurface, which uſually ariſe from 
ruins, yet remain, and may eaſily be perceived to be 
hillocks of ſtones or rubbiſh. Mr. Gordon ſuppoſes 
that the wall itſelf forms almoſt a right angle, and 
then is continued down to the {ide of the river a. But 
it is the weſtern rampart of the ſtation which maks 
that angle with the wall. Nor does this rampart 
reach to the river, though ?tis likely the town, ot 
buildings without the fort, may have extended fo far. 
On the north fide of the ſtation there are ſome crooked 
riſings and ſettlings of the ground, which at firſt view 
appeared to me not unlike a round fort or tower, 
projecting from the ſtation with a triple rampart and 
ditch. The two cloſes in which the Roman town 
and ſtation have ſtood, are called IWell-lawwes, perhaps 
it has been Wall-lawes ; there being other inſtances 
wherein the names well and val have been changed 


to the riſing ground only, the termination {wes Or 
lowes, which ſignifies hills, ſo far correſponds to the 
Roman name Segedunum : but as there are yet W0 
diſtin& tumuli remaining near the Bechouſes, and nd 
far from theſe cloſes; I rather think that from theſe 
and a ſuppoſition that the ruins of the ſtation aud 
buildings about it were of the ſame nature, theſe cloſes 
may have borrowed this name; a /arve or /owe bt 
ing one of thoſe names by which ſuch tumuli ate 
frequently expreſſed®, There is one remarkable 
ruinous heap in the ſouth-weſt corner of the weſtern 
cloſe, which is ſuppoſed to have been 2" antiel 
building, perhaps a temple; though it might be * 
taken ſor a tumulus. There are ſome inſcriptiot 

& Ib. 127. lb. 130. I 34» 
( 
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man ſtones with an altar now at Cou— 
* her rg” have belonged to this ſta- 
o” to this end of the wall. 
1 wall having left the ſtation paſſes on to a 
ge io the hedge which incloſes the more weſterly 
* lawe; and is for this ſpace (near an hundred 
oy afry yards) in the ſecond degree, the ditch only 
3 te ürſt. At the ſtile it makes a very ſmall turn, 
* keeping in the main towards the weſt, though 
. lining A little to the ſouth. It paſſes through the 
[ng court of Couſins's houſe, and on the north ſide 


voi he manſion irſelf ; the wall at this part being only 
earth IM irſt degree, though the ditch be in the ſecond, 
+ be the wall and ditch in the ſame ſtate paſs cloſe by the 
a 5 zeehouſes on the north fide. 

2 « A little weſt of theſe Beehouſes has been a caſ- 
at the 


| lum, the foundation and remains of which are very 
nüble. It is 22 yards or 66 foot ſquare, which ap- 

go have been the ſtated mer.fure of all theſe 
altella, This, which is the firſt of them on the eaſt 
kde, is about three furlongs diſtant from the end of 
the wall; and has been, like all the reſt, built on or 
ſe to the wall, but wholly within it, or on the 
buch ide. From hence the wall paſſes by Walker 
a Wall-kier to Byler hill, both it and the ditch being 
for this ſpace in the ſecond degree, and keeping all 
de way within the incloſures. Walter, no doubt, 
has its name from the wall, and perhaps from the 
word tier, which in the preſent highland tongue (as 
| remember) ſignifies a town, as car does in the 


es of the 
he ſouth 
of a furs 
brow ol 
dent from 
ot builds 


the fort; Britiſh, SE 

that litth « Between Walker and Byker hill, upon an eaſy 
ones and aſcent, are the viſible remains ef another caſtellum, 
when the o the common ſtated dimenſions. The diſtance be- 

of theſe ween this and the laſt is about an Engliſh meaſured 
\riſe from nile and half a furlong, which is ſomewhat more than 
ved to de the naa! diſtance. From Byker hill the wall de- 
a ſuppoſes N ods towards Ewſburn, being in the firſt, and the ditch 
angle, and oftly in the ſecond degree. As the wall goes down 
er n. But s deſcent, it keeps within the fence on the ſouth 
uch makes e of the highway, which ſeems ſometimes to have 
his rampart deen repaired with the ſtones of it. | 
e town, ot „At the head of Ewſburn ® bank, that is the bank 
aded ſo far: de eaſt fide of the village, is the viſible founda- 
me crooked Nen of another caffellum, conveniently ſituated for 
at firſt view A oſpect as well as the laſt. And the diſtance be- 
© or tower; Pen theſe two is exactly the ſame as before. There 
rampart and BP" allo in this part of the track of the wall (I mean 
Man ton n the end of it to Ewſburn) ſome ruinous heaps, 
wes, perhaps ich may probably have been the remains of ſome 


her inſtances 


ide ſmaller exploratory turrets, that have been 
cen changed 


Faced all the Way upon the wall. But theſe ruins 


es be owing r fearce diſtinct enough to be relied on. 

ion lawes ot „From Eyſburn to the Red. barns the wall is 
(ponds to the ere to be diſcerned; ir paſſes through the in- 
are yet woe, cloſe by the hedge on the ſouth ſide of the 


uſes, and not 


unf. The ſtony part of the highway itſelf be- 
at from theſe 


Men the mill and the Red-barns can't have been 


\ ſtation and Tall; becauſe this is on the north of the ditch, 
e, theſe closen s'viſible in one degree or more. Theſe ſtones 
or louie dee been taken from the wall to repair the 
tumuli ate. The wall ſeems to have paſſed through the 
rematkable Wnſon houſe of che Red-barns, between the court 


| f the weſtern 
n an antiedt 


might be wr 
e inſcriptio 


the garden. The ditch is viſible in the firſt 
dee or ſecond to the weſt of the Red-barns, not 


2 walls of Nezwca/le, bearing full upon the 
we there, 


. | y 
nurrough ow 2 III. 


does very much perplex this affair. 


and Pandon-gate in the way to it. But 


ö 


this is che laſt appearance of any part of the work on 
the eaſt ſide of this town. | 


* I could no where from the end of the wall to 
Newcaſtle diſcern any certain veſtiges of the military 
way. Near the Red-barns, and upon the deſcent 
from Byker hill to Ewſburn, I ſaw the track along 
which I believed it had gone; but the appearance is 
ſo very faint and-obſcure, that I lay no great ſtreſs 
upon my conjecture; nor ſhould I have obſerved it, 
had I not known before, that it muſt have been 
thereabouts. | 

As for Hadrian's vallum, I could no where in all 
this ſpace diſcern the leaſt trace of it or of any thing 
belonging to it; nor did I ever hear of any tradi- 
tionary account of its having been here. 

* The diſtance from the ſtation at the end of the 
wall to St. Nicholas's church in Newcaſtle is exactly 
three meaſured miles and ſive furlongs. And in this 
ſpace there are three caſtella, all viſible; that which 
ſhould have been next in courſe, is loſt in the ſtation 
at NEWCASTLE, 

* No appearance of either of the walls can be ex- 
pected, as far as the buildings of this great town ex- 
tend; but as ſoon as they are well ended, ſome faint 
veſtiges of both, or of what has belonged to them, 
begin to ſhew themſelves. For juſt at the end of 
the houſes without Weſtgate, and on the ſouth fide of 
the ſtreet or highway, what I take to be Hadrian's 
ditch is for a ſhort ſpace pretty viſible ; and I believe 
the raiſed foot-way there has been upon the north 
agger. For a little ſpace again every thing relating 
to Hadrian's vallum does quite diſappear, till near 
the guarry houſe ſome faint marks of the ditch, and 


north agger, begin to appear, but chiefly of the latter. 
And this ſtate of the vallum extends to Benwel fort. 


* As to Severus's wall, little or nothing relating 
to it can be diſcovered between the town and the 
quarry houſe. There ſeemed to me, at firſt ſight, 
to be ſome viſible remains both of the wall and ditch, 
in a ſmall field near the quarry houſe, between it 
and the town, and on the north ſide of the highway 
which comes from Weſtgate. ' But upon examining 
them more narrowly, they appeared not ſo diſtin as 
I imagined. A quarry, which has been wrought 
hereabouts, and from whence the houſe has its name, 
Yet I ſtill faw 
reaſon to believe, that the wall had paſſed through 
this field, 

thought there were ſome viſible remains of a 
caſtellum juſt behind the quarry houſe, and the line 
of the wall appeared to go through the midſt of the 
houſe. And, as I think the walls converged a very 
little before, ſo Severus's wall has made a very ſmall 
turn hereabout, in order to come up to the north 
rampart of the ſtation at Newcaſtle, and to get to a 
ſafficient diſtance from Hadrian's vallum. The caſ- 
tellum at the quarry houſe is conveniently placed for 
proſpeR, and is the only one that is viſible between 
Newcaſtle and the next ſtation. By the diſtance 
there ſhould have been another, but it is quite de- 
moliſhed. From the quarry houſe to El/wick wind- 
mill, Severus's wall is but in the firſt degree; but 
from hence to the fort on Benwel hill, the appearance 
of the ditch is frequently very diſtin, and the track 
of the wall (which keeps much upon the high road) 
pretty certain, | 


From the ſtation at Newcaſtle to Benwel hill is 


® This is a rivulet fo called, the true name of which is perhaps Ouſe-bourne. 
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nearly two miles and a furlong, and no inſeriptions 
have been diſcovered in this ſpace; at leaſt none 
now remain, nor even the remembrance of any. 

« Upon BEXWEL hill are the plain remains of a 
Roman ſtation. And I make not doubt but that to 
the ſouth of it there have been, as uſual, ſome out- 
buildings, though now demoliſhed and leveled by the 
plough. The ſituation of it is high, and the proſpect 
conſiderable. "The ramparts are large and diſtinct in 
the ſecond degree, but the ditch ſcarce to be 
diſcerned. Hadrian's val/um ſeems to have fallen in 
with the ſouth ſide of it, and Severus's wall ſtrikes 
upon the ealt and weſt ſides, ſo as to leave three 
chains to the north and fix to the ſouth. But there 
is no appearance of the wall and its ditch being con- 
tinued through the fort, though Mr. Gordon has fo 
repreſented it?, And at Rutcheer, the next fort to 
this, where the wall alſo ſtrikes upon the ſide of the 
fort, both the wall and ditch are plainly diſcontinued, 
There are ſtones in the road that now croſſes this 
fort, but theſe ſeem only to have been taken out of 
the ruins to repair the highway. The inſcriptions 
found here will be mentioned in their proper place. 
Severus's wall and ditch in going down from hence 
to Denton continue much in the ſame ſtate as before. 
But IIadrian's work on this fide begins to appear 
more conſpicuous. Both the walk paſs to the north 
of the hall and village of Benwel, which is not im- 
probably thought to have its name from the northern 
word ben, ſignifying within, and wel for wall, as be- 
ing ſeated within, or on the ſouth ſide of the wall. 
From Denton to the Chapel houſes both the walls and 
their ditches are almoſt all the way viſible and diſ- 
tint, generally in the ſecond degree. Over againſt 
weſt Denton ball there ſeemed to be the viſible re- 
mains of a ca/tcllun:;, and ſomewhat like the ruins of 


a turret, not very far from it. 


« Near the Chapel houſes about a furlong ſouth 
from Severus's wall, and leſs from Hadrian's, are 
ſomewhat like the ruins of a rampart. It is called the 
Caſtle-ftceds, the name uſually given to thoſe caſtella 


that are regularly placed along Severus's wall, But 


this (beſides its being at ſome diſtance from the wall 
which the other never are) appears to have been of 
a quite different form and dimenſions. For it is about 
four chains long, with an interval in the middle, that 
looks like a gate, and ſo makes it appear very like 
the ſouth rampart of a ſmall fort, But if there have 
been ramparts on the other ſides, no traces of them 
appear at preſent. The proſpect here, eſpecially to 
the ſouth, is very conſiderable. Perhaps it has been 
an exploratory tower belonging to Hadrian's work, 
and prior to Severus's, and ſo neglected in his time. 


The uſual caſtellum belonging to Severus's wall is 


about a fuclong weſt from the Chapel houſes, and 
viſible there; ſo that the other can neither be one of 
theſe, nor intended to ſupply the place of one. From 
the name Chapel houſes one would expect to find 
ſome ruinous chapel there; and I ſhould have 
ſuſpected theſe ruins to have been ſomewhat of that 
nature, if the name Caſtie- ſteeds had not determined 
againſt it. 

« From Chapel houſes to IWVaibottle 1 both walls 
and ditches are pretcy vilible, generally in the ſecond 
degree, and continue ſo to Newburn deen. But on 


e Ttin, Sept. p. 71. 


Hadrian's north agger becomes viſible in th 
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the deſcent from the Chapel bouſcs to Wallot, 
or third degree, and holds fo for the nk 
Newburn-deen, Between Walbottle and this * 
is a cafle/lum ſtill very viſible. And from the ey 
Thr1cklow, IIadrian's wvallum and ditch are dem 
ble, but not very large, in the firſt degree or mo 
and Severus's wall and ditch in the ſecond or r. 

Over againſt Mroctloto, in a convenient high pan 
there ſeems to be the ruins of another caſellum: 1 
near the village the vallum is very obſcure. Fra 
Throcklow to Heddon on the wall, Severus'; wall and 
ditch are very conſpicuous, each of them moſtly i 
the third degree, and Hadrian's vallum and ditch in 
the ſecond. The north agger is alſo diſcernible for 
part of the way, and near Heddon it is very conf. 
derable, being in the fecond or third degree, 

% Before we come to Heddon, there is on the north 
fide of the wall another place of the ſame nature wik 
that at Chapel houſes, and called likewiſe Caftle, 
ſteeds. The remains are very confuſed, and as it i 
altogether on the north of the wall, and detached x 
little from it, I believe it has been ſomewhat of a coftel. 
lum prior to the wall, and neglected after the build. 
ing of it. The proſpect from this place is very good 
which makes it the more likely to have been of the 
exploratory kind. However there ſeems to hare 
been an uſual cafte/lum in Severus's wall, very nex 
to theſe ruins; which is a farther proof that the 
other has not been uſed after the wall was erefed, 
It ſeems to have been twice as large as one of de. 
verus's caſtella, and yet not large enough for a ſtation 
Three ſides, the north, eaſt, and weſt, may be traced 
out, but the other is intirely leveled. 

Near Heddon on the wall ſomewhat appeared 
like Severus's military way, pretty near to his wall 
But I think it rather the ſtones and ruins of the wall 
and that the military ways have here coincided, be- 
cauſe the north agger is ſo large, though in a ploughel 
held. Not far from this place, there haye been 
ſome remarkable fumuli. The village Heddon laws, 
which ſtands upon a hill, has no doubt had its name 
from ſuch tumuli. There is yet remaining one very 
great heap of ſtones, beſides other tumuli, and ar 
markable one farther to the eaſt called Dewly law, 
with a ſmaller one near it. The whole hill is like 
the ruins of a quarry, but curious and worth the ſees 
ing. If regard be had to the diſtance of 12 miles 
from the ſea, Heddon on the wall would ſeem to be 
Bede's villa ad murum, and not either Wall's-end of 
Wall-town”. From Ileddon to Rutcheſter both tae 
walls and their ditches are diſtin, moſtly in the fe 
cond or third degree. And a little before we come 
to Rutcheſter, Hadrian's north agger is diſtin in 
about the ſecond degree. Here is another cafelun 
the remains of which are very viſible, and an 0 
fort (though I think not Roman) near it. 

In this ſpace there are ſix viſible caſte/la in aſe 
ries without interruption, and the conſtant ex 
meaſure between them is ſix furlongs and three quis 
ters; and the whole diſtance between the two [ta 
tions, fix meaſured miles and three quarters 
two caſtella that have been next the fort at Benne 
hill, have no viſible remains. 


At the fort of RurenEs TER, Severus“ wall rul 


* 


q [t hatl: be a Saxon termination, ſignifying the ſame as by, ham, fon, &c. *tis evident that Walbottle near Newburn is no more i 
Wailtown, and tat the ſtory about the battle there, ſuppeled to occalion the nume, is pure imagination. 
Camden, p. 1055, Giblon's Edit. and che Survey of Newcallle, p. 8. 


” 
= 


reer 

q the middle of the caſt rampart, but is not con- 
: ed through the ſtation; whereas Hadrian's ſeems 
a gone a chain or two to the ſouth of it. This 
* has been very conſiderable, as the ruins of it at 

ſent are very remarkable. On the north ſide 
there have been ſix turrets, one at each corner, one 
on each fide the gate, and one between each corner, 
nd thoſe adjoining to the gate, On the eaſt and 
weſt ſides there is alſo a tower between the gate and 
the angle, in that part of the fort that is on the north 
of the wall ; but 'tis doubtful whether there has 
deen the ſame number of towers in that part that lies 
within the wall. At preſent; however, they are not 
@ diſtinct. The ramparts of this fort are ſtill very 
«ble, being in the ſecond degree or more on every 
Me, The ditch is but faint, and ſcarce diſcernible 
n the eaſt ſide, being leveled in the highway. On 
he other three fides it is viſible, The ruins within 
the fort plainly appear, and the entries into it may be 
liſtinguiſhed. If there has been a town without, 
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as it ig which there can ſcarce be any doubt of; it has been 
tached 3 «nſual on the ſouth, where the village of Rut- 
acoftel cheſter now ſtands, and covers its ruins. 

ie build. « For all this ſpace from the very beginning both 
ry good, the walls have kept much upon the high grounds, 
n of the as there is generally a large proſpect, but oftener 
to hare wwards the ſouth than the north, eſpecially with 
7ery near reſpeſt to Hadrian's vallum, where one would ima- 
that the gine the ſouthern proſpect has been chiefly con- 
s erefted, ſulted, Hadrian's vallum often leaves a riſing ground 
je of Se- to the north, which Seyerus's wall has all along 


guurded againſt z no doubt to prevent the enemies 
having any advantage from thence, in caſe of an 


afult, Accordingly I obſerve here, that whilft 

appeared Hadrian's vallum goes on for a great way in nearly a 
o his wall, height line, Severus's wall winds and turns a little 
f the wall to fetch in the eminencies at High. ſeat and Harlow 
cided, be- hill, which will be beſt underſtood by inſpeRting the 
 ploughed WW nap. 
have been © From Rutcheſter to Harlow hill Hadrian's val- 
don laues, BW lm and ditch are for the moſt part obſcure 3 though 
ad its name i both theſe, and the north agger too, are viſible in the 
gone ver] bond degree for ſome part of this ſpace. Severus's 
i, and à C. all and ditch almoſt all the way are in the ſecond 
Jevwly lane, ud third degree, and fometimes the fourth. Be- 
bill is like deen Rutcheſter and Harlow hill two of the ſquare 
rth the ſee aſella are very viſible. 
f 12 miles The breaks in the north agger, which are re- 
ſeem to de mikable both here and in ſeveral other parts, de- 
all- end e kene to be conſidered. They look like gaps made 
ter both de lr carriages z but whether they are really for this 
y in the 1 purpoſe, or whether ſtones have been wrought out 
ore we 00 i for paving Severus's military way, or whether 
s diſtinct ug they are only accidental, I ſhall not pretend to deter- 
wr 2 Nine, They are oft very numerous, continued for a 
an 


ſella in aſc 


9500 ſpace, and within thirty or forty yards (ſome- 
mes more, ſometimes leſs) one of another. 
"To the north-weſt of Rutcheſter is a place called 


nſtant * licheler, ſomerimes Outcheſter; in Camden it is 
d three qui alled old IWinchefter or Vindolana; and there are 
the two fle to de ſome remains of a fort here, but all thi 
, is 
9 0 be a miſtake. There is ſomewhat like the 
ort at Mains of an earthen rampart on one fide, which 
| Wed to the name may make it probable, that here 
uss wall fu ue been the caſtra & ſiva of the garriſon. at Vin- 
a or Rutcheſter; for perhaps it has been called 

rh is no more” | 

ub 


8 A L 
the Outer Cheſters. 
ſide of the wall. | 

Between W hitcheſter and Hartow hill is a round 
hill with a trench about it; which ſeems to have 
been exploratory; and by the firuation eve would 
judge it to have been antient and Roman. 

Ihe foundation of Severus's wall and the breadth 
of it are very diſtin a little to the caſt of Harlow 
hill; and meaſures about ſeven foot and four inches: 
I thought I ſaw hereabouts the ruins of two turrets ; 
which, according to the ſcheme I have laid down, 
muſt have been the firſt and third eaſt from the caſ- 
tellum at Harlow hill. Here alfo the military way 
was lately very viſible (before the ground was 
ploughed up) pointing directly to the caſtellum. 
Hadrian's valium jult at Harlow hill is not to be 
diſcerned in any part of it, and Severus's wall too is 
in a great meaſure loſt in the village. But 'tis cu- 
rious here to obſerve the paſſage of Hadrian's ditch 


It lies without or on the horth 


through a limeſtone quarry ; where though nothing 


is to be diſcerned in the ſurface, yet below it the 
exact dimenſions of the ditch may be taken; be- 
cauſe that part of the quarry through which the 
ditch has been carried on, is now filled up with earth 
only, ſo that the ſhape and meaſure here are very 
plain. It is made ſloping, the depth between eight 
and nine foot, and about 11 foot broad. At this 
place too I was told of a caftellum, and was ſhewed 
the place where it had ſtood, and the foundation 
ſeems yet to appear. It has had a high ſituation and 
a large proſpect. | 

“A little weſt of Harlow hill Severus's military 
way begins to appear very plain, and ſeemed to 
meaſure here about 13 foot, being diſtant from the 
wall about three chains. And this is the firſt un- 
doubted appearance of this military way, which now 
continues for a great length very conſpicuous, moſtly 
in the ſecond or third degree. 
but it has gone up to the caſlellum at Harlow hill; 
and where it firſt appears, which is but at a little 
diſtance from that, it ſeems to haye come in a ſtreight 
line from it. | | 

« From Harlow hill, or a little weſt of it, to Hal- 
ton-ſheels, all is for the moſt part very conſpicuous. 
At the uſual diſtance from Harlow hill a caftellum is 
viſible, and about a furlong welt from this the walls 
approach very near to each other, being not above 
a chain diſtant, Again at the uſual diſtance another 
eq/tellum appears, but ſomewhat obſcurc, and of an 
uncommon ſhape ; two of the ſides being about double 


the uſual length, namely thoſe which lie eaſt and 


welt; and the ſouth ſide of it reaches very near the 
north agger. Here Severus's military way ſeems to 
croſs the north agger, or rather runs upon it, there 
not being ſufficient room for it between this and the 
caſtellum. I believe this has been one of Hadrian's 
exploratory caſtella; but the north fide of it falling 
in exactly with the line of Severus's wall, it has been 
uſed alſo as a caſlellum by him. Here Hadrian's val- 
lum, ditch, and north agger continue in the ſecond 
and third degrees; and Severus's works moſtly in 
three degrees, the wall ſometimes in four, ſome of 
the original regular courſes appearing. Hadrian's 
north agger is viſible alſo ſome part of this way and 
afterwards very conſpicuous ; fo that I wonder Mr. 


Gordon ſhould intimate, that it did not appear till 


beyond 


9 


There is no doubt 
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beyond FWalwick or between that and Carrawbrughs, of the figure; for the ruins both within and with 
« Seyerus's military way keeps upon the north are very conſiderable, and as apparent as moſt . 
agger for a while; afterwards it paſſes on the ſide of ſtations upon the wall. The broader part lies 2 
it without running upon the top. A little after it the wall, and the leſs or narrower without it. * 

has paſſed by the //all-houſes, it runs almoſt parallel former they call the Cheſters or Silver hill, the oth 
both to the wall and the vorth agger, and within a the Cher cloſe; ſo that both vctain the name r. 
few yards of the north ayger ; it paſſes alſo near the is a pretty ſure mark of a ſtation. And no doubt g 
entries into the caſtella, but does not go up cloſe to name of Silver hill has been given to it upon aces ; 
mem. There feemed to be ſomewhat like a pave- of the Roman coins found there, of which ſome * 
ment from the entry to the way; and 'tis highly pro- been found very lately. Perhaps the reaſon * 
pable that there has been one, though the diſtance that part without the line of the wall was not boy 

between them is but about ten yards, and ſometimes ſo broad as that within, was, becauſe there is ,q 

leſs. The military way here is low, but the pave- ſeent or hollow ground joining to the weſt ide o 

ment regular. The north agger is high by intervals, this part, fo that the work could not be carried 

but has great breaks in it, and is in the main ruinous; any farther that way without much trouble and | 
fo that probably it required more pains and expence PENCe; though it muſt be owned the Romans Fi 
to level and prepare it for a pavement, than to lay uſually ſeem to have valued either 'the one or the 
the pavement quite new where they have done it. other. Dr. Hunter, Mr. Smith, and other take 
From hence every thing continues for the moſt part notice of ſome remains at Portgate or near it, ; And 
in the ſame ſtate, till we come to Halton cheſters; in the new edition of Camden it is obſerved, tha 
only Hadrian's north and ſouth aggers become ob- © there is at Portgate a ſquare old tower till fland 
ſcure for a ſmall ſpace eaſt of this ſtation. ing, and great ruins of old buildings.“ But ih 
« Before we come to Halton cheſters, ſomewhat tower has nothing in it that is Roman, being of the 
appears that is pretty remarkable. Hadrian's vallum ſame form with a multitude of others that are in the 
running full upon a little hill, turns at once round north, and of a much later date. And the ruins xe 
about the {kist of it, lcaving the hill on the north, and Pot (that I know of) at Portgate, but at Halton, which 
thereby, one would think, rendering the vallum is more than half a mile to the eaſt of it. Hadriah 
itſelf a weak defence at that part. The north agger vallum ſeems to haye fallen in with the ſouth ramp; 

goes cloſe to the ſouth fide of this hill; ſo that they of this fort, and Severus's wall wich the north 1 

were alſo obliged to carry the vallum round the hill, of the inner part; but both it and the ditch are dif 

in order to preſerve the paralleliſm. If the north continued for the breadth of the narrower and cut 

Agger was the old military way, and prior to the val- Part of the fort. There ſeems to have been an an- 

tum, there was nothing improper in carrying it on duct to convey water to this ſtation, from a ſpring o 

1 the fouth ſkirts of the hill; and then when the val- the higher ground near Watling ftreet gate. Wheal 

. | tum came afterwards to be built (for a defence or place rode that way, I was ſhewn part of it by a county- 

| of retreat) they were under a kind of neceſſity to Wan, who ſaid it was what the ſpeaking trumpet vn 

| form it after this manner, Nor do I know how to lodged in; of which fiction ſome account has bet 

1 account for this piece of management upon any other gien in the preceding chapter. The remaining rin 
| ſcheme than what I have already advanced. "And if Of the out- buildings are to the ſouth, and fouth-at WW 

A my ſuppoſition accounts for this conduct, this ap- of the fort. The rampart round the fort is in the 

11 pearance does not a little confirm my ſcheme. Se- ſecond degree, and the ditch in the firſt, though i 
verus's military way keeps here alſo on the ſouth fide {ome parts ſcarce diſcernible. Near Watling itree 
of the hill, and cloſe to the north agger; but his gate (that is about a furlong to the eaſt of it) is 
wall paſſes over the north fide of the hill, near the viſible caſtellum. And at Watling ſtreet gate ther 
top of it; and the ditch is continued alſo on the north has deen a ſquare caſlellum half within the wall ad 
ide of the hill, and appears very deep. Above a half without, in which reſpe& it differs from the 
mile ſouth-caſt from Halton-ſheels is Shildon hill, ther aaſtella. And the part without is more fk 
where there is a large entrenchment of an oval figure. and diſtinQ than that which is within, 

This, if Roman, may have ſerved for exploration, or From Halton to Watling ſtreet gate, and beyond 
the caſtra eſtiva for the ſtation at Halton cheſters. it as far as Portgate, Severus's wall and ditch are in 
It is upon the top of the. hill, the ſhape of which the third degree. Bur Hadrian's, paſſing through 
may have occaſioned the oval figure of the en- ploughed ground, can ſcarce be diſcerned, only th 
campment- ditch is viſible in the firſt degree at the Jealt. 

From Rutcheſter to Halton chefters is a little more After the walls have paſſed by Portgate (whic 
than ſeven meaſured miles. There are nine caftella is to the ſouth of them) the military way become 
between theſe two ſtations, and all of them viſible, the Again very viſible, paſſing near Hadrian's north agg# 
interval between every. two of them being near upon and going to another caſtellum, which is allo de 

ſix furlongs and a half. And it is remarkable, that Viſible; and after it has left this, it approaches ag 

I!" as the interval between theſe two ſtations is the to Hadrian's north agger, and then coincides with t 

N greateſt of any upon the whole line of the wall; ſo after which the two contiune united, till they com 

18 the intervals between thEca/?ella are rather the leaſt near the next caſlellum, and then Severvs's militar 

i of any, except in one ſingle inſtance, for which there way leaves the other, and bends its courſe gradual 
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will be a particular reaſon given afterwards, towards the caſtellum. After it has paſſed this cl 
i 2 | « At HALTON CHESTERS (as I call it from its near- tellum, it inclines again to the north agger of H b 
1111108 Hvwnv*. ef; to Halton) are the remains of a ſtation very diſtinct; drian's work, and at the diſtance of about a furl ſh 
N though all our antiquaries have hitherto overlooked from the caſtellum falls in again with it, and ſo col 


them. Perhaps the reaſon has been the irregularity tinues united with it, till it comes nigh the followil 


| | ll 0 Ilia. 28 p. 74. © P. 1054. 
14168 
i | | 


4a. ellu 


T 


which is near St. Oſwald. Here I ſup- 
e they have parted again for a little ſpace. But 
err way is loſt in the village and intloſures 
the 


Tre 


eaſle lum, 


from St Oſwald to Walwick. Severus's military 
rom St. 


way appears very diſtinct for the ſmall ſpaces where 


1 cnarated from the north agger; regularly paved, 
it 3 much raiſed above the level of the ground, 
he the two are united they make a military way, 


*. Il the way in 
autiful and magnificent, almoſt a y 
* ee degree. And the reſt both of Severus's 
"ay 


[nd Hadrian's works are ample and conſpicuous all 
this way. As for the courſe of Severus's military 
war, and its coinciding with Hadrian's north anger, 
* going off from it again at every caſtellum; it 
lems very curious, and I wonder it has not been 
more obſerved. [ ſhall have farther occaſion to take 
notice of the ſame appearance again a little after. | 

« From St. Oſwald to the river of North Tine 
ſome parts or appurtenances of the walls become 
more faint and obſcure, and ſome not viſible at all. 
But yet Severus's wall is in the ſecond degree, and the 
auch in the third moſt of the way; and Hadrian's 
vill and ditch in the ſecond. 

« After the wall has croſſed the Tine, it comes up 
o another ſtation, which I have called Walwick 
chefters The diſtance between this and Haiton 
ceſters is near five meaſured miles and a quarter, 
and in this interval there are five viſible caſlella, be- 


But this 
g of the 
re in the 
ruins are 
on, which 
tladrian's 


n dez one that muſt have ſtood near the river Tine, 
ork „ but is now entirely loſt, The conſtant diſtance be- 
k are tween theſe caſte/la ſeems to have been ſeven furlongs. 
and ou „At WALWICXK CHESTERS Severus's wall falls upon 
"0 the middle of the fort, and Hadrian's vallum, as uſual, 
1 falls in with the ſouth fide of it. Severus's wall and 
| * bend ditch; being never continued through a ſtation, are 
6 here; as in all the like caſes, ſupplied by the north 
REY rampart and ditch of the fort. The ramparts of this 
5 = * fort are in two degrees, and the ditch in one. The 
— my wins of the out-buildings ſhew themſelves between 
d ſouth-ea the fort and the river. There has been a conſidera- 
an i ble bridge over the river jult at the fort, the founda- 
„ though a bes of which are yet viſible. There are large ruins 
oY vithin the fort, the ſhape and whole dimenſions of 
O1 | 


ich may be ſeen in the draught, This fort is uſually 
alled Eaſt Cheſters; though I rather chuſe to call it 
Waick Cheſters, from the neighbouring place. 
landen ſays it was ſometimes called Silche/tcr, or at 
kit that Silcheſter was not far from it*. But 1 
Wuld not learn that either the fort itſelf, or any place 
ler it, went by this name. I have been told that 
iehefter in Riddeſdale is ſometimes called ſo; and 1 
hun there is a place near that ſtation which they 
all the Sills, and a rivulet which they call Si/-burn ; 
bu this is at too great a diſtance. In the laſt edition 
i Camden? both Great Cheſters and Little Cheſters 
at mentioned as being hereabouts; whereas they 
ve both of them ſeveral miles farther weſt. | 
From this ſtation a military way has gone di- 
ly to Carr voran. It is very viſible for the greateſt 
m of the way. The courſe of it will be beſt 
zaun by inſpecting the maps. I take it to have 


et gate there 
the wall aud 
ers from the 
more villble 


„ and beyond 
d ditch are in 
ſſing through 
ned, only td 
- Jealt.. 
ortgate (whic 
way become 
s north dg 
h is allo det 
roaches aal 
neides with i 
till rhey con 


erus's *r Minated eaſtward at this ſtation ; for the bridge 
arſe gradus dete river has been here, and the military way 
paſſed this Ci "ery Viſible as far as Newburgh, pointing towards 

agger of ® mer and this ſtation. 1 obſerved what I took 


\bout a furlol 
it, and fo C0 
u the follow 


"Ve ſome remains of it near I/alwick grange; and 
Hunter of Durham told me, that he had made 


. . 1081, 


Vol, III. 


P. 1064. 


* 


4 ell 


fore the wall of Severus was built. 


. 
the ſame obſervations ſame years ago. The ſepulchral 
{tones now at Walwiek grange, which were found 
between, that place and the Cheers, ſeem to be a far- 
ther confirmation of this; for ſuch monuments were 
often erected near their military ways. I allo think 
the ſame way, or another beginning at Cambeck, was 
continued to Stamvicks, This military way is like a 
{tring to a bow, when the ſoldiers were to march di- 
rectly from the ſtation of Walwick Cheſters, or from 
the bridge beſide it, to Little Cheſters, Great Cheſters, 
Carryoran, or any of the ſtations more weſterly than 
theſe, If their march was per lincam valli, this way 
was by much a ſhorter rout, than to follow the courſe 
of the military way which attends Severus's wall; 
And if the north agger was the antient military way 
from ſtation to ſtation, and not ruined before this 
was laid; yet this is ſtill the ſhorter and better, if 
the march was not immediately from ſtation to Ration. 
but from the bridge to any of the ſtations more 
welterly than Houſe-ffeeds; Beſides that it is within, 


or on the ſouth ſide of Hadrian's vallum, and conſe- 


quently when they marched along this way, they 
might be better lecured trom a northern enciny be- 
And 'tis curious 
to obſerve, how in time of leiſure and peace the ſol- 
diers were employed, and what works they performed, 


in order to facilitate their march when they ſhould be 


called out againſt the enemy. A little advantage by 
making the marching rout eafier or ſhorter, upon 
ſuch an occaſion, was procured at the expence of 
great labour, when they were diſengaged from other 
affairs. And was both a benefit to them, and a 
piece of good diſcipline to keep them employed in 
ſuch works. And that it was their cuſtom, where 
the way was longer than needed, to lay another 
ſhorter and freighter, Dr. Plot has obſerved from 
Galen*. And *tis plain that this way was deſigned 
for the uſe of the wall, and the ſtations upon it; for 
it leads to no other military way, but that which be- 
longs to the walls: ſo that the ſtations upon this 
way, or between it and the wall, are rightly placed 
among the ſtations per lineam valli. | 

“There ſeems allo a branch of a military way to 
have come from Watling ſtreet, ſouth of Raiſingham, 
to this ſtation, or to the bridge befide it; of which 
there are ſome viſible remains, as well as of two or 
three tumuli, that are on the welt fide of it. 


From Walwick Cheſters to the village Walwick, 


Severus's wall and ditch are viſible in the ſecond and 
third degree. But Hadrian's vallum with what be— 
longs to it is more obſcure. At the top of the aſcent, 
juſt at the village, there ſeems to be the foundation 
of a caſtellum, and it is both a proper ſituation, and 
at the uſual diſtance; 

From hence all the way to Carrawbrugh both the 
walls and their ditches are very conſpicuous, and moſt 
part of the way ſeveral regular courſes of the ori- 
ginal facing ſtones are viſible in Severus's wall, The 
two walls ſtill keep pretty cloſe together, and nearly 
parallel one to the other. Taking all the works to- 
gether, they are no where in the whole track more 
conſpicuous and magnificent than they are here, at 
leaſt for ſo long a ſpace. | 

„ I am much of opinion, that the military way of 
Severus, and the north cgger of Hadrian, have oft 
coincided; where neither of them are now to be ſeen. 
And this probably has been the caſe in aſcending the 
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hill to Walwick. 
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However Severus's military way, 


which ſeems plainly to have come off from the caſ- 
tellum at Walwick, inclines a little to Hadrian's north 
agger, and thus converging gradually for a little 
ſpace, they again coincide and continue united for a 
long way very noble and grand, except where Seve- 
rus's way goes off a little to reach the caſtella. A re- 
markable inſtance of this appears at a conſiderable 


turn the wall makes between Towertay and Carraw- 


brugh. This ſurprized me at firſt, till I plainly dif- 


covered the reaſon of it ; that Severus's military way 
goes directly off to the caſtellum, and coming out from 
thence again with a gentle curvature, bends its courſe 
towards the north agger, and within ſix or ſeven chains 
runs upon it again. After this re-union it becomes 
larger and broader, and in every reſpe& more grand 
and magnificent. This is a ſtrong proof both that 
Hadrian's work and north agger was prior to that of 
Severus's; and that the north agger was really a mi- 
litary way leading from ſtation to ſtation. But this 


will be beſt underſtood by a particular draught of 


this part of the wall, which I have added for that 
purpoſe. The walls keep near to one another for a 
long way, and the military way, ſeparated or united, 


is within a chain or two of the wall. 


.* 
Paocol IT IA. 


« Near Towertay there are five or fix regular 
courſes of the facing ſtones of the wall. And a little 
welt from thence are large remains of a caſtellum, de- 
tached about a yard from the wall, the reaſon of 
which is not very obvious. 

« Hereabouts alſo there are for a ſmall ſpace heaps 
of rubbiſh lying on the north fide of Hadrian's ditch, 
at a place where the ditch paſſes through ſome rocks; 
which looks as if ſtones had been wrought there for 
the uſe of the wall. There are alſo in this part of 
the north agger ſeveral breaks, as if they had been 
made for the paſſage of carriages, which I alſo ob- 
ſerved in other parts. I remember not to have ſeen 
any ſuch in thoſe places, where the military ways are 
united. And here both the rubbiſh upon the north 
agger, and the breaches in it, are where Severus's mi- 
litary way leaves it to go off to a caſtellum. | 

„The diſtance between Walwick cheſters and Car- 
rawbrugh fort is almoſt three meaſured miles and a 
quarter. And in this ſpace there are three viſible 
caſtella. The fourth has either been very near the 
ſtation at Carrawbrugh, or juſt fallen in with it. The 
intervals between thele caſtella are ſeven furlongs. 

« Hadrian's vallum ſeems to fall upon the middle 
of the fort at CAR RAW BRVOH a little obliquely. And 
Severus's military way, which hitherto continues united 
with the north agger, appears to enter the eaſt gate 
of the fort, and go out at the weſt. This I ſuppoſe 
muſt be what Mr. Gordon means, when he fays*, 
« that Hadrian's ditch paſſes through the middle of 
the area of this fort.” Tis an agreeable fight to ſee 
how intire a great part of the ramparts of this fort 

ſtill continue, ſpecially on the eaſt ſide. And Se- 
verus's wall, which forms the north rampart, is in the 
third degree at the fort. The ditch is moſt viſible on 
the weſt, being in the ſecond degree; but on the 
other ſides it is not ſo much. Here too it may plainly 
be ſeen, that the corners of the forts were not 
ſtrictly angular, but turned off in a curve; excepting 
where Severus's wall makes the north rampart, for at 
thoſe angles the ſides of the fort ſeem to be rectilineal. 
The buildings without this fort have been chiefly on 
the welt fide, where about a year ago they diſcovered 


T7. Ww a Li. 
a well. It is a good ſpring, and the rece 
the water is about ſeven foot ſquare within, aud by: 
on all ſides with hewn ſtone the depth could _ 
known when I ſaw it, becauſe it was almoſt filled 
with rubbiſh, There had alſo been a wall out 
or an houſe built over it, and ſome of the great * 
belonging to it were yet lying there. The We 
called it a cold bath, and rightly judged it to he 
man. Carrawbrugh has its name from Carraz the 
neighbouring village, and brugh or burgh, which like 
cheſters makes part of the name of ſuch Place, 
Newbrugh ſeems to be ſo called in contradiſtinqiq 
to this place, and perhaps the ſtones with which Ney 
brugh has at firſt been built, may have been brg, ' 
from hence; for I ſee no appearance of jts Ss 
Roman. : 

« From this fort to the village of Carraw, Ht, 
drian's vallum and ditch are not very conlpicuoy, 
But Severus's wall is in the ſecond degree or mor 
though the ditch is very obſcure. About half ; nie 

ſouth-weſt from Carraw, upon a high ground, b 
ſquare fort now called Broom-dikes. It is ag large 3 
the fort at Carrawbrugh, and probably has been fo 
exploration, or for the æſtiva of this fort. Abou 
half way between Carraw and Threep-fell-houſe ther 
ſeemed to be ſome veſtiges of the ſmaller military way, 
ſuppoſed to have gone cloſe by Severus's wall fron 
turret to turret. 

Here I meaſured the breadth of the united ni 
litary way, and found it to be eight yards, though 
the limits were ſomewhat uncertain. The height un 

about four foot; in ſome places it is much higher, a 

farther to the weſt nine foot or more. It was abou 

eight yards diſtant from the ſide of Hadrian's ditch, 

There was about five yards diſtance between the fouth 
agger and the vallum, the earth being much ſcattered; 

the vallum was about ſeven yards broad and five fon 

high, and the ſouth agger about two foot high and 
four yards broad. But as they are now fallen and 
ſpread, it is impoſſible to form an exact judgment 
from theſe meaſures concerning the original height 
and breadth. And in ſome places the ſouth aggeris 
much higher, broader, and larger than the vallun 
itſelf. 

For about a mile the walls keep near to each 
other, and for that ſpace are themſelves and all their 
appurtenances very large and conſpicuous. Several 
courſes of the regular ſtones appear in Severus's wall 
and the united military way is very pompous and 

grand. But after this the walls part, and take di 

ferent courſes; though the military ways continue 

united for ſome ſpace after the walls begin to diverge. 

But near a ca/tel/um Severus's military way quits the 

other, and bends its courſe towards the caſtellum in 

an incloſed woody field about a quarter of a milecal 

from the caſtellum which is next on the ealt 19 

Shewen-ſheel houſes. After the parting of the mill 

tary ways, and near half a mile eaſt of Shewen-ſheel 

is a ſquare entrenchment between the two walls abou 

60 yards ſquare. IIIs I think muſt alſo have be 

longed to Hadrian's vallum, and become uſeleſs whet 

Severus's wall was built. The north agger continue 

after the ſeparation large and high, though neither f 

large or ſo broad as when the two were united. It! 

mixed with ſtones, and no regular pavement appear 

whereas Severus's milltary way after this parting f 

pears little raiſed, but regularly paved. Both 0 

them have the manifeſt appearance of a mulitary . 
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120 are parted. The continued ſeparation of 
all 


1 is owing to the great diſtance of the 


buil aul from one to another. For Hadrian's . vallum 
ot be che low ground all the way, and for a good 
49 498 i; in a narrow ground between two hills, whilſt 
ut it, geyerys's tuns along the very brink of the precipices, 
ſtones which in ſome places ſeem to have been made ſteeper 
eople iy art, in order to render them more inacceſſible, 
e Ro. For this reaſon Severus 8 wall is for this ſpace very 
7 the -ooked, whilſt Hadrian's in the main is pretty 
h like freight. They have made no ditch to Severus's work 
Places, when the) had the advantage of a precipice, nor was 
inQign there the leaſt occaſion for it. But in the hollow in- 
1 New. eryals between the rocks they have often drawn a 
Iroupht lch, and in theſe places uſually erected their caftella. 
being « After their ſeparation Severus's military way ac- 
companies the wall pretty cloſely, and is generally, 
W, Ha © the whole ſpace that the walls continue ſo far 
\iCuoug, nmel, viſible and diſtinſt, Yet the way does not 
r More, blow every ſmaller winding of the wall upon the 
fa mile tops of the precipices; but generally takes a ſhorter 
nd, is 1 courſe, and paſſes along the ſlope of the hill from 
large a aalellum to caſtellum in the ſhorteſt and moſt conve- 
been fu went line that it can. This is very remarkable at the 
About fit great turn of the wall, after it enters upon the 
ve there peecipices; for which reaſon I have in the map re- 
ary way, WiWpreſented the military way at that turn, as it paſſes 
wall fron boom one caſtellum to another. The wall itſelf is 
Amoſt all this way viſible in the ſecond or third de- 
Inited mis pee, and ſometimes in the fourth, as near Buiſy-gap ; 
8, though rich is an aperture or paſs between the hills ſo 
eight un aled, where there is an opportunity of croſſing the 
igher, and wall on horſeback. Thus it paſſes by Shewen-ſheel 
Kage abou ouſes, leaving Shewen-ſheel caſtle to the north. 
zan s dich. Ins, or ſomerhing elſe near it, is called a ſquare 
1 the ſouth Roman caſtle in the new edition of Camden*; and 
ſcattered; canden himſelf thought this was the ſtation of Hun- 
1d hive foot n, But I ſaw nothing that was Roman abour it. 
: high ad rde caſtle itſelf (now in ruins) and the motes beſide 
fallen ny are undoubredly of a much later date. And I ob- 
Judgment erred ſeveral trenches thereabouts ; particularly a 
nal heigit krge and long one, which reaches from Buiſy-gap 
th agger v rob the paſſes between the mountains. But theſe 
the val WW: all on the north ſide of the wall, and muſt cer- 
. any have been made in later times for ſecuring the 

ear to eac 


teghbouring paſſes. Probably they ate no older 
an the times of our famous Moſs troopers, who might 
wieniently ſhelter themſelves among theſe hideous 


and all thei 
as. Seven 


verus's wal; BWWwuntains and moſſes. I took the height of one of 
ompous and te rocks hereabout, and found it to be about 40 
nd take dif 


nds perpendicular. But in other parts they are 
nliderably higher. As ſuch ſteep rocks are a ſuf< 
went fence of themſelves, I am inclined to think the 
ll has not in theſe parts had either ſtrength or 


Js continue 
n to divetge. 
7ay quits the 


caſtellum r lickneſ; equal to what it has had in other parts. 
of a mile 4 zar ide remains here are not ſo conſiderable, though 
the ea 1 t ſeems very improbable that any of the ſtones, 
| of my Feally in ſome places, could have been removed. 
youu * Ade hollows between the rocks, beſides the addi- 
vo walls e af the ditch and a caſtellum here and there, the 
io hae elf ſeems to have been ſt d thick 
uſeleſs whel 1 9. Dave been roner an tpicker. 
e, cont} ere ĩs a {mail break of the precipice inward, 
1 N forms an internal angle fetching a compaſs. 
ted. u er caſes it paſſes directly from one rock to an- 
wy . ei and then is uſually continued down the ſide of 
1 1 and up the ſide of the other, except where 
ed. Both 9 ent is al moſt perpendicular, in which caſe it 
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is only carried Wſe to the ſide of the rock, begin- 
ning again at the top, which is all that was needful 
or practicable. Of this we have an inſtance juſt at 
Haltwhiſfile-burn, In its paſſage from one ſet of 
rocks to another, in the part I have been hitherto 
ſpeaking of, it forms the north rampart of the cele- 
brated ſtation at Houſe-ſteeds, 

« As for Hadrian's vallum and its appurtenances, 
they continue very fair and diſtinct almoſt all the way, 
both the aggers, vallum, and ditch, being moſtly in 
three degrees till they come near this ſtation, where 
they are ſomewhat obſcure. It makes a remarkable 
angle pointing ſouthward near a fingle houſe called 
the Kennel, which is about a furlong ſouth from the 
vallum. And here the diſtance between the walls is 
very conſiderable, being five furlongs or thereabouts. 

The diſtance between Carrawbrugh and Houſe- 
ſteeds is ſomewhat more than four miles and five fur- 
longs. All the caſtella between theſe two ſtations are 
very viſible, being five in number, but their diſtances 
are a little unequal. The two firſt intervals are juſt 
ſeven furlongs, but the next is only fix, and the laſt 
no more in a right line, but if the compaſs the wall 
fetches be taken into the computation it will be ſeven. 
There is a turret near Buiſy-gap, the diſtance of 


123 


which from the neareſt caſtellum is, I find, juſt one 


fiſth of the whole interval between the caſlella. This 
falls in exactly with my ſcheme about the fituation 
and diſtances of theſe turrets. It is alſo remarkable, 
that Severus's military way, coming off from the 
caſtellum next to this ſtation on the eaſt fide of it, 
takes the low ground, and goes the neareſt way to 
the eaſt entry of the fort, 

« I cannot ſay, that Hadrian's vallum has made the 
ſouth rampart of this ſtation at Hovsz-sTEeDs, but I 
think it has paſſed it not much to the ſouth, and ſeems 
to have made a ſmall turn juſt at the brook in order 
to come near if not up ro it. The ſouthern boundary 
of this ſtation is uncertain, though the other limits are 
diſtin. The ditch about the ſtation is alſo flat and 
obſcure. Severus's wall makes the north rampart. 
From ſouth to north it is about five chains, and from 
eaſt to weſt about ſeven. The ramparts on three 
ſides are in two or three degrees, but are loſt on the 
other. The area of the molt northerly part of the 
ſtation is nearly plain; but the ſouth part is more 
upon a deſcent than any other ſtation that I remem- 
ber. I think the pretorivm is viſible; and the ruins 
of a temple near it. The vaſt ruins of the Roman 
ſtation and town are truly wonderful, and a great 
number of inſcriptions and ſculptures have been 
found, and many yet remain, at this place. The town 
or out-buildings have ſtood upon a gentle declivity 
to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt of the ſtation, where there 
are ſtreets or ſomewhat that look like terraſſes. The 
beſt view of the walls, and the greateſt variety, is 
between Walwick and Houſe-ſteeds. 

« From this tation there ſeems to have gone a 
military way to Little Cheſters, ſome faint veſtiges of 
whieh I thought I obſerved, but can't be certain. As 
ſuch a military way might be of ſervice for marching 
forces from one of theſe ſtations to the other; ſo it 
might alſo be farther uſeful for a more convenient 
paſſage from Houſe-ſteeds to Carrvoran, or to any 
other ſtations along the wall more weſterly. Near to 
this way, and to that part of Houſe-ſteeds where a 
temple is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, are ſome old wrought 
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9. 


cheſters. 


THe 1 


quarries, now grown over with graſs. But I ſcarce 
think they are old enough for the Romans to have 
got their ſtones from them. : 

« From Houſe-ſteeds Severus's wall runs immedi- 
ately upon the precipices, and the military way at- 
tending it is very conſpicuous, particularly near the 
Peel and Steel. rigg, and ſo they continue almoſt all 
the way to Haltwhiſtle-burn, not far from Great 
But as for Hadrian's vallum, as it keeps 
the low ground upon the ſkirt of the hill, and is at a 
good diſtance from Severus's wall; ſo for about a 
mile weſt of Houſe-ſteeds all belonging to it is very 
obſcurt as far as Bradley, from whence to High-ſheel 
the vallum is in the ſecond or third degree, and all 
the reſt in the firſt or ſecond, 5 

« The diſtance between Houſe- ſteeds and Little 
cheſters is about a mile and three quarters. And 
the diſtance between Houſe-ſteeds amd that part of 
the wall which is directly oppoſite to Little Cheſters, 
is about a mile and three furlongs. And in this ſpace 
there are two viſible ca/tella, the interval between 
which ſeems to be juſt about fix furlongs. This is 
the leaſt interval between any two caftel/a upon the 
whole track of the wall. The reaſon of which may 
be the diſtance of the ſtation at Little Cheſters from 
the wall. 


«| 1TTLE CHESTERSis ſouth from both the walls, but 


r juſt by the military way, which I have already 


deſcribed, that paſſes directly from Walwick cheſters 
to Carryoran, which is very viſible for a conſidera- 
ble ſpace from this ſtation, So that this ſtation muſt 
be reckoned among thoſe which belong to the wall, 
it being in this rout, and the only military way which 
belongs to it, coming from the wall and returning to 
t. There are two or three forts more, as Carryoran 
and Cambeck fort detached to the ſouth of the wall 
though none ſo far as this; yet this is not above half 
2 mile from Hadrian's vallum. The people there 
call this ſtation Cheſters or the Bowers; but by others 
it is called Little Cheſters, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
next ſtation, that goes by the name of Great Cheſ- 
ters; and it is in reality not only leſs than Great Cheſ- 
ters, but than moſt of the other forts on the wall. It 
is only ſeven chains long from north to ſouth, and 
four broad from caſt to weſt, and ſo does not contain 
three acres of ground. The ramparts are viſible 
quite round and very large, being in the third de- 
gree ; but the ditch only in the firſt, The town or 
out-buildings here have been chiefly to the weſt and 
ſouth-weſt of the fort; there being a ſmall brook to 
the ſouth-eaſt, and a deſcent from the ſtation to it. 
The pretorium may be diſtinguiſhed; and there ſeems 
to have been ſome towers at the corners of the fort, 
and perhaps too in the ſides of the ramparts. The 
ruins of one of theſe towers are ſtil] very viſible, 
What Dr. Hunter has told us in the Philoſophical 
Ttanſaftions © deſerves notice. In the laſt edition of 
Camden's Britannia, this paſſage is quoted from him, 
but through miſtake referred ro Houſe-ſteeds inſtead 
of Little Cheſters. The doctor's words are as follow: 
Some years ago, on the welt fide of this place, about 
« 5o yards from the walls thereof, there was diſco- 
« vered under a heap of rubbiſh a ſquare room 
ce ſtrongly vaulted above, and paved with large ſquare 
« ſtones ſet in limez and under this a lower room, 
* whole roof was ſupported by rows of ſquare pillars 
* of about half a yard high. The upper room had 


*.N* 2726; 


* 
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ce two nitches like (and perhaps in the natute 
© chimneys on each hde of every corner or * 
© which in all made the number lixteen : the * 
© ment of this room, as allo its roof, were 1 
with ſmoke. The ſtones uſed in vaulting the ae 
* room have been marked as our joiners do the 0 b 
„ for chambers; thoſe I ſaw were numbered th, 
* X. XI. XIIt.“ This I take to be the place which 
they ſhewed me, but it was then filled up, 1; look; 
very like a balacum, with the hypocauſtum below z 
And ſomewhat of this nature I faw at Lancheſter ; 
Riſingham ; at this latter place it was not far 2 
the pretorium. N. 

cc Severus's wall, which keeps upon the precipice 
all the way, is almoſt at a mile's diſtance from this 
ſtation: And if this ſtation was prior to beth th 
walls, there is an obvious reaſon why neither of * 
walls could come near it. For Severus“; could ng 
reach it without quitting the precipices entirely; a 
Hadrian's could not come up to it without crafſy 
ſome hills, which it always avoids, and quitting the 
plain low ground and the ſtreight way, which , 
always endeavours to keep, 

„From that part which is over- againſt Little 
ters, all the way to Haltwhiſtle-burn, Hadrian +4; 
lum, ditch, and all its appurtenances, are Pretty con- 
ſpicuous, eſpecially the ditch and north agger. And 
it is remarkable, that the vallum, to avoid a moraſr 
peet-moſs, keeps the high ground ſouth of the mot, 
ſo as that the flat moſly ground lies between the tw 
hills, on the brow or edge of which ſtand the walls 
But from Haltwhiſtle-burn to Great Cheſters it goes 
through ſome ſofter ground, tilled and encloſed, and 
is not quite ſo large as before. Between the Steel. 
rigg and the Peel there is a very remarkable turn in 
the military way attending Severus's wall; which 
ſeems to have been deſigned to carry it upon a ſlope, 
from one caſtellum to another. The way forms nearly 
a right angle pointing from the wall. 

« Seyerus's wall deſcends at Haltwhiſtle-burn from 
the precipices for a ſmall ſpace, or rather the preci- 
pices fail here, and for above half a mile are not con- 
ſiderable. ; 

„ From this place to Great Cheſters Severus's ditch 
is very large in the third degree, and near the ſtaion 
there are four or five courſes of ſtones in the wall: 
One thing which here deſerves to be remarked, is the 
confiderable turn made by the wall, as it croſſes the 
rivulet, which has been manifeſtly formed with a 
deſign to bring up the wall to the fort of Great Chel- 
ters, ſo as to fall in with the north rampart. For if 
the intent had only been to gain ſome advantage of 
the ground, or to bring it up again to the precipics 
beyond Great Cheſters, it would not have needed 19 
turn either fo ſharp or ſo ſoon. 

4+ There are ſeveral lawwes, barrows, or ſumuli, near 
the military way, or the branches of it, which goes 
from Walwick cheſters to Carrvoran, particularly nes 
Houſe-ſteeds and the two Cheſters. There are fon 
of theſe near the branch of the military way that got 
off to Great Cheſters, and within ſight of the tation 
which they call the four lawes. 

« The diſtance between Little Cheſters and Gres 
Cheſters is about three miles and three quarters, ® 
here again all the caftella are viſible, being four 
number, beſides one more, which ſeems to have falle 
in with the Ration at Great Cheſters. The inet! 


) 


lug, 


tel. 


he 
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again between the caftella is ſeven furlongs. 
m_ he fort at GREAT CHESTERS muſt be reckoned 
he number of thoſe that have been well pre- 


te 00 
quatt, 


| ö [ * . . 

Ar. 3 The ramparts about it are in the third or 
2a forth degree. Some part of the original ſtone wall is 

- Pper 


landing at a good height. The ditch is alſo pretty 
dle on all fides but towards the eaſt, where it is 
4 what flat. And on the weſt fide there is a double 
* and ditch. The ruins of the rampart on this 


le dea 
d thus, 
* Which 
It looks 0 


C 


low «de are very high. Several regular courſes of ſtone 

i. WM... © be fee in the middle of this fide-rampart, 

U 7 where the ruins have been cleared out. The præto- 
an 


num is very viſible being about 50 yards from eaſt to 
welt, and 40 from north ro ſouth. To this is joined 


recipe mother parallelogram at the eaſt end, of the ſame 


rom this 


both the preadth with the prætorium, and 25 yards from call 
er of the ow2ſlt, This I take to have been the queſtorium. 
ould no On the north ſide of the pretorium are large ruins of 
rely; and ſome conſiderable building, which probably has been 
d croffs 1 temple, On the ſouth fide of the fort has been a 
itting the regular entry. Part of the Jambs and ſome other 
which i lones are remaining entire; which may ſhew for 

what purpoſe ſuch ſtones mult have been, which are 
tthe Chor. found in other Roman forts. A ſtone which looks 
rian's 9. like the threſhold is lying near the gate. Some pieces 
Netty con- Wo! an iron gate and hinges have been found in the 
ger. And ruins not long ago. From this gate there goes a payed 
; moraſ or military way to Hadrian's vallum, which is diſtant 
* the mos, WſWabout 15 chains from this entry; which way is alſo 
en the uo conunued, till it joins the other military way, which I 
the walls hare often ſpoke of. The out-buildings are moſt 


conſiderable on the ſouth ſide, though there are alſo 
ſome on the eaſt, I was told of a croſs, ſtanding in 
ameadow ſouth from this fort ; but when I came to 


ters it goes 
cloſed, and 
the Steel. 


ble torn in ils it to be a Roman ſtone, and the remains of a 
„all; which ge altar. There are vaſt ruins of buildings in this 
pon a ſlope, d, which, as uſual, has a gentle deſcent, and is open 
forms nearly WW tbe ſouth. It ſeems to be called Great Chefters to 


ſtinguiſh it from the laſt ſtation, which bears the 


e-burn fron {Pe of Little Cheſters; though it is not among the 


er the preci- NPeonber of the largeſt forts, nor much greater than 
are not con» ide Cheſters. 

Before I take my leave of this ſtation, I would 
yerns dich ark the good contrivance and uſefulneſs of this 
ar the ſtation branch of a military way, that comes from the other 
in the wall. "cipal one to this fort. I ſought for ſuch a branch 


tCarrawbrugh, but could not diſcover any, and it is 
Jan that it could have been of no ſervice; for the 
wrteſl way from Wal wick Cheſters to Carrawbrugh, 
chen to Houſe-ſteeds, is by the military way at- 
ning the wall. But if the march was to Great 

ers, the other military way is plainer and ſhorter, 
i then the branch which comes off from thence to 
[ation ſtands in good ſtead. | 


*Alittle to the weſt of Great Cheſters, near a 
ſe called Cock-mount-bill, the wall begins again to 
nd the rocks. From Great Cheſters to this place 


. dich is but faint, except for two or three chains, 
re it is diſtinct, 


Un wall running along the tops of the rocks 
as by Waltown, where there is a well and a Ro- 


arked, is the 
it crofles the 
rmed with a 
f Great Chel- 
part. For if 
advantage 0 
the precipics 
ave needed i 


or ſumuli, near 
it, which goes 
articularly nes 
here are fon 
Way that goe 
of the ſtation 


ſters and Gre Mar ſtory concerning this well, and the firſt Chriſ- 
e quarters, WR tings being baptized there; which is too long 
being four "WP" iulerieq in this place, but may be read in Cam- 
to have fall, 
The inter? 


10 0 | | 
A litle to the weſt of Waltown, and between 
ue 1954, 0 


he Voz, Ill. 3 P. 1070. 


one or two lying by it. They have a tradi- 
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that and Carrvoran, there is a part of the wall, which 
is in the greateſt perfection of any now remaining in 
the whole track. It is about three yards high, has 
about 14 regular courſes, and at one part 16, of the 
facing ſtones entire. The reaſon of its being ſo well 
preſerved at this part is, that the wall is here backed 
up with the earth and rocks on the ſouth or inner 
ſide; ſo that though it be three yards high on the 
north or outward ſide, yet within it is not much above 
the level of the ground. For a conſiderable ſpace the 
wall ſeems to have been faced up againſt the ground 
or rocks, and only to have been raiſed ſo far above the 
inner ground as to ſerve for a parapet; though even 
here it appears to have been of the uſual thickneſs. 
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I make no doubt but this is the place referred to in 


Camden e, where we are told, that © within two fur- 
* longs of Carrvoran, on a pretty high hill, the wall 
„is ſtill ſtanding 15 foot in height, and nine in 
* breadth.” Both theſe meaſures are certainly too 
large, and muſt have been taken by gueſs. And I 
am apt to think the height has been gueſſed at by the 
number of the facing ſtones that are ſtanding intire; 
which being probably reckoned 15 in number, a foot 
has been allowed to each courſe. Soon after this the 
wall reaches the end of the long ridge of rocks, which 
it had followed from beſide Shewen-ſheels, and paſles 
by the ſtation at Carrvoran. | 

* As for Hadrian's vallum, it is viſible all the way 
from where we laſt left it, till it comes near Carrvo- 
ran. It paſſes near Low-town, juſt to the ſouth of it, 
and particularly the vallum or rampart on the ſouth 
brink of the ditch is here very viſible. IT was told 
there were the ruins of ſome Roman works at Low- 
town; but upon viewing them, nothing like it ap- 
peared. They look ſomewhat like the houſes of 
moſs-troopers ; which ſeems confirmed by what Cam- 
den fays, ** that he durſt venture no farther this way, 
* for fear of them f. He mentions Carrvoran on the 
one fide, and Carraw on the other; ſo that the two 
Cheſters and the Houſe-ſteeds muſt have been th 
ſtations that he was afraid to vilit. BY 

* The diſtance between Great Cheſters and Carr- 
voran is almoſt two miles and a quarter. In this 
ſpace there are three caſtella, and all of them viſible, 
the intervals in a right line being fix furlongs; bur if 
the turns of the wall be taken into the compuration, 


they will then be about fix and a half, 


The fort at CAR RvoRAR is placed about 12 or 1 3 
chains to the ſouth of both the walls (which are here 
very near to each other) and has a peat-moſs before it. 
This may both be the reaſon of the modern name, 
and why the walls approach no nearer to it. The 


ramparts round this fort are very conſpicuous, and 


alſo the ditch, both being in two or three degrees. 
And the buildings without the fort have been on the 
ſouth and weſt ſides, on the deſcent towards the river 
Tippal. This (as I hinted before) is one of the forts 
that is intirely within Hadrian's vallum; Little Cheſ- 
ters, the fort at Cambeck water in Cumberland and 
Watch-croſs, are the others. 

* The military way, called Maiden way, paſles 
through this place, and, as is ſaid, goes to Beaucaſlle, 
which is about fix miles from it. And the other mi- 
litary way, which comes from Walwick Cheſters, 
paſſes a little to the ſouth of this fort, or enters and 
terminates in the Roman town here. Ir is very vi- 


ſible upon the moor ſouth-eaſt, and not far from 
Carrvoran. | * 
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te From Carrvoran or the head of the hill juſt over 
againſt it, down to Lippal water, both the walls and 
ditches are very conſpicuous, They leave Thirkuel 
caitle to the north. Here, according to tradition, the 
Scats and Pits broke through the wall. But the 
caſtle might be ſo called from the paſſage of the river 
through the wall. Juſt beyond Tippal water and 
this caſtle Hadrian's vallum make a little turn, whereby 
the walls begin to diverge, and Hadrian's vailum be- 
comes more obſcure. Farther weſt, at a houſe called 
the Chapel, which ſtands within a caſtellum, the walls 
are about five chains diſtant from one another. For 
about a quarter of a mile before, Hadrian's vallum 
and ditch, the ſouth and north agger, are all in the 
ſecond or third degree. But at the Chapel all of them 
again begin to be obſcure. For the ſpace between the 
two rivers Tippal and Poucherling, Hadrian's work is 
moſtly in the ſecond degree, and from thence, except 
a little here and there, continues obſcure to Burdoſ- 
wald, But near the chapel Severus's ditch is very 
large, being in the third or fourth degree, and the 
wall itſelf in the ſecond. The military way is alſo 
viſible in the firſt or ſecond degree. At Foultown 
the way is loſt, but the wall and ditch continue in the 
ſecond degree. And Hadrian's north agger is here 
and there pretty large. 

Near the Gap the diſtance between the walls is 
about ſix chains. And not far from this, there is for 
a good ſpace ſomewhat like a vaſt agger on the north 
brink of Severus's ditch, but whether natural or ar- 
tificial I know not. Juſt on the weſt fide of Poltroſi 
water a ca/tellum is viſible; and about two furlongs 
welt from this caſtellum the walls are within a chain 
of each other, and continue ſo almoſt all the way 
till they croſs [rthing water near Burdoſwold. On 
the weſt ſide of the rivulet called Poltroſs, and near 
Mumps hall, Severus's ditch appears large and diſtinct, 
being detached about eight yards from the wall. I 
meaſured it about 3o foot wide at the top and 15 at 
the bottom, and its depth about ten. 

% At Willoford on the eaſt ſide of the river the 
military way ſeemed to be ſouth of both walls, and at 
the head of the bank on the weſt ſide near Burdoſ- 
wold there ſeemed to be a military way on the north 
of them both, which was pretty viſible, If the ap- 
pearance be not miſtaken, this is the only inſtance of 
Severus's military way running out from between the 
two walls in their whole track. I ſaw no remains of 
a bridge, cither at Poltroſs or Irthing. The bank of 
the river Irthing on the weſt fide, to which the wall 
points, is very ſteep and high, but it ſeems to have 
become more fo of late years trom the falling away of 
the ſandy bank. But the declivity on each fide of 
the water muſt probably have been always conſidera- 
ble ; becaule the military way here fetches a compaſs 
and goes ſloping down the one fide and up the other. 

“From Carrvoran to Burdoſwald is juſt two miles 
2nd three quarters. 
üble caſtella, the intervals equal, and juſt fix furlongs 
and a half. * 

„The fort of Bug poswarp ſtands upon a large 
plain, at the head of a ſteep deſcent towards the river, 
having the out-buildings chiefly on the ſouth-eaſt. 
Severus's wall (which before it reaches the fort is in the 
third degree, though the ditch be only in the ſecond 
at the moſt) forms the north rampart of this ſtation; 
and Hadrian's vallum, which is loſt near the fort, 


muſt have fallen in with the ſouthcra. The founda- : 


8 ltin, Sep'ent. p. 80. 


1 


ſecond, excepting on the north ſide, where it ;, 1 


And in this ſpace are three vi- 


ſecond degree, but the reſt of the work is not! 


K 
tions of the houſes within this fort are very 
| meaſured the thickneſs of their walls, and f 

them to be about 28 inches, and the diſtance or * 
of the paſſage between the rows of houſes or ba I 


to be no more than 32 inches. The rampart , 
the fort are in the third degree, and the ditch in th 


Viſible 


ſo much. The foundation of the weſt rampan ; 
diſtinct, and meaſured about five foot. Ther, k 
regular entries vifible on the north and ſouth (4, 
oppoſite one to another, as alſo faint appearancy of 
entries on the eaſt and weſt. In the northern pan g 
the ſtation there ſeem to be the remains of à ten 
The turrets in the ſouth rampart on each ſide the 
are ſtill very viſible; and over-againſt the ent 

the ruins of the prætorium, on which a houſe ory 
ſtand at preſent. 

** From this fort weſtward for about a mile, dere. 
rus's wall ſhews itſelf between two and three degreey 
but Hadrian's vallum is obſcure at firſt, though ie 
wards, at a diſtance, both it and the ditch appex i 
the ſecond degree. Over againſt a houſe cally 
Midg ham. foot, the walls are about ten chains dilan 
From High-bouſe to Walbours they are very large and 
conſpicuous ; Severus's wall in the third or fourth 
gr<c, and the ditch in the ſecond, and the military way 
very viſible in the ſecond or third degree at the leak, 
The vallum looks like a military way, though thi 
ſeems to be occaſioned by its being the publick ro 
at preſent; for 'tis very broad, but low. There bt 
viſible caflellum here, to which Severus's military wy 
(as uſual) goes up; and perhaps this has led Mt 
Gordon to ſay, that the © walls touch one another tl 
From hence to a place called the Banks the wall 
diſtant about three or four chains, Severus's contin 
ing in three or four degrees. At a houſe belonging 
to one Mr, Bell we diſcovered the foundation of 
caſtellum. 

A little weſt of the brook called Banks-burn, u 
houſe called Hare- bill, is the higheſt part of the v 
that is any where now to be met with ; but the facing 
ſtones are removed. We meaſured three yards a 
an half from the ground, and no doubt half a yar 
more is covered at the bottom by the rubbiſh; (oth 
probably it ſtands here at its full original heigil 
Here has been a cafellum, the proſpect from beit 
being very good. The foundations of the caltellu 
may be diſcerned, though there has been an bol 
within it, the end of which has ſtood againt the wal 
and probably been the occaſion of its being preſeri 
at ſuch a height. The walls here are about ff 
chains diſtant, diverging ſo as farther welt to run '0 
conſiderable diſtance from one another. And be 
Severus's wall and ditch are in the third degree; b 
Hadrian's va/lum and ditch are almoſt flat, though" 
north agger for a good ſpace is in the third deg 
And near Birch-ſhaw the walls are diſtant about eg 
chains from each other. Hadrian's vum avoid! 
hill, whilſt Severus's wall ferches a compals, and pa 
over the top of it. Near a place called Garth / 
about a quarter of a mile welt of Randylands, | 
walls come within two or three chains of each on 
And for this ſpace, Severus's wall and ditch are 0! 
ſecond and third degree. Hadrian's ditch is in! 


viſible, the ground being ploughed and inclol 


From Howgil! weſtward Hadrian's vallun is * 
ſecond degree, the north agger and ditch in the 


; 
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le after they become very obſcure. And 


* 41 ſame place Severus's wall and ditch are in 
b I rom two degrees. The diſtance between the walls 
— r Howgil is about three chains, diverging a little. 
u ibo At the water of King they are about fine chains diſ- 
b in the unt, from whence to the village of Waltown Seve- 
it is m . wall is a little obſcure. At Walton all relat- 
mpan z ing to both the walls is obſcure. But at this place there 
bere an ems to have been ſome fortification or encampment. 
uch ſides One fide of the ſquare is yet very viſible, and the 
rances g ramparts Pretty large about 80 yards long. Some- 
n Part d what alſo like a ſmaller rampart may be ſeen in the 
a temple, middle of the ditch, and ſomething like a covered way 
e the gas beyond it, reſembling the double or triple ditch and 
entry an rampart with which ſome forts are encumpaſled, but | 
uſe or tw (eſs than uſual. There ſeems to have been nothing 
f fone about it, nor any ruins of ſtone buildings 
nile, Seng within, It is pretty high ground and dry. Perhaps 
e degreey; + has been a ſummer encampment or exploratory fort 
ough after. WY for the garriſon at Cambeck, if it be a Roman work, 
appear u of which 1 can't be certain. The wall after this 
Duſe callel paſſes by a few houſes called Sandy yes, and ſo on 
ains diſtant, o Cambeck fort. And from Sandy-ſykes to this fort 
y large n Lererus's wall is in two degrees, the ditch not being 
r fourth b nuch; but Hadrian's can ſcarce be diſcerned. 
military wy The diſtance between the forts of Burdoſwold 
at the lea), d Cambeck is about fix miles and a quarter. And 
though this in this ſpace there have been ſeven caſtella, which are 
blick tal an yet to be diſcerned. The intervals between theſe 
There i {even caſtella are equal, and juſt ſeven furlongs each. 
military wy « CauBtcK fort, uſually called Caſtle-ſteeds, is 
das led M al grown over with wood, yet the boundaries of it may 
e another de traced out. It ſeems to have been about ſix chains 
the walis u fquare. It is detached to the ſouth about 12 chains 
-us's contin from the wall. 
iſe belonging « From this fort for about a mile Hadrian's vallum 
indation d ſcarce any where to be diſtinctly obſerved. And 
alittle to the eaſt of Cambeck hill Severus's wall is 
n- burn, u obſcure, being in plowed ground, though juſt before 
rt of the vi vas pretty viſible. And from Cambeck hill to 
ut the fang bing nez town the wall and ditch are in about the 
ree yards u bond degree; and continue ſo to the part over 
bt half 2 J rat Comeranton. Hadrian's vallum is here diſtant 
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adout three chains, and both it and the ditch appear 
iu the ſecond degree. But from hence to Old wall 
tis almoſt quite loſt (though Severus's wall be for 
as ſpace in the ſecond degree and the ditch in the 
Hurd) being all grown over with hazle and thorn. 
* Od wall the diſtance between the walls about 10 
fans. At which place and beyond it Hadrian's 
wol is pretty viſible, eſpecially the ditch and north 
ger. From Old wall to Bieatern the wall and ditch 
0 Severus are both very conſpicuous, the former in 
Me ſecond degree, the latter in the third. Here alſo 
de wall is covered with buſhes of hazle and thorn. 
nd between Old wall and Bleatern is a place called 
le Houſe ſtceds, where, about ſeven years ago, was 
hung altar, that is now at Scalely, but has no 
Wie inſcription upon it. | 

Ide diſtance between Cambeck fort and Nutch- 
"is about three miles, and has three viüble caſtella 


1 A 1 : 
h beſides one more which was diſcernible ſome 
par Wo, but is now quite ruined, 
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country people, and have had it ſince farther eon- 
firmed, a military way has gone near it, or between 
it and the military way belonging to the wall ; for 
they often plow up paving ſtones here, and think 
part of the highway to Brampton to be upon it. 
This is the leaſt ſtation in the line of the wall, and 
is as much plundered of its ſtones as that at Brugh 
or Drumbrugh. However the ramparts and ditches 
are very fair and viſible. It is about half a mile 
from Bleatern, The military way, which I juſt now 
mentioned, has gone from Cambeck or Carrvoran 
to Stanwicks, like a ſtring to a bow. And ſo Watch- 
croſs ſtands here in much the ſame manner as Lit- 
tle Cheſters does in Northumberland. Near Bleatern 
the wall runs through moſſy ground, and the foun- 
dation here has been made with piles of wood. 
Hadrian's vallum goes round this bad ground, and 
runs at ten chains diſtance from Severus's wall. 
From Bleatern to Wall head Severus's wall and 
ditch continue viſible in about the ſecond degree at 
leaſt, But from thence to Walby the wall is very 
obſcure, though the ditch continues viſible. The 
moſt weſterly houſes at Wall-head ſtand upon a piece 
of ground called Hen-moſi-brow; and about thirty 
years ago was found here a remarkable ſtone, which 
by the accounts of it ſeems to have been a Roman 
threſhold, The ſtone was removed from this place 
to Croſsby, but I know not what is now become of 


it. Walby ſtands juſt upon the wall, which is loſt 


in the village. Some have thought there was the 
appearance of a ſtation on the north fide of this vil- 
lage. The country people ſay they ſeveral times 
turn up lime and ſtones with the plough. But the 
ground is wet, and not very fit for a ſtation; and 
the lime and ſtones, which are plowed up, may have 
belonged to the wall itſelf, or a caſtellum, which pro- 
bably has been at this place. From hence to Draz- 
dikes all is obſcure, though ſome appearance of the 
ditch may ſtill be diſcovered. For about ten chains 
not far from Bruntfick-mills, the track of the walls 
is more plain and diſtin, and there is a faint ap- 
pearance of the ditch. But for about ten chains or 
a furlong near to Tarraby, either the wall or ditch 
or both are viſible in the ſecond or third degree. 
From Tarraby to Wall-knowe both the wall and ditch 


may be traced out, eſpecially the ditch, but neither 


are for any ſpace very large or diſtin; and they 
are leſs ſo from Wall-knowe to Stanwicks, being 
there in arable grounds. | 

«© From Watchcroſs to Stanwicks is more than 
five miles, and but two caſlella are viſible in all this 
ſpace, the one of which does not immediately ſuc- 
ceed the other; for it is certain by the diſtance, that 
there muſt have been three more between theſe two, 
which are the firſt and laſt in this ſpace. 


©* STANWICKS, according to ſome, ſignifies the 
ſame as Sane wegges, that is, a place upon the ſtones, 
or a ſtoney way h. Here the perſon where I lodged 
told me that the wall had paſſed through his garden; 
and that they hit upon it, and got ſtones from thence 
when they dug and encloſed his garden. The ditch, 
therefore, which appears ſo diſtinctly to the weſt of 
the village, between it and the river Eden, and 
which ſeems to lie pretty much in a line with this 
garden and the track of the wall, muſt, I think, be 
Severus'ss And then it is highly probable that Se- 
verus's wall has formed the notth rampart of the 


F. 1020, 1627, Perhaps the laſt purt of the name may be derived from evict, a town, Sce before, p. 192. 194. 
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AxELObvy- 
NUM. 


THE 
ſation here, as it has generally done with reſpect to 
the other {tations upon the wall. This fituation will 
ſuit exactly well with thoſe rules which the Romans 
obſerved in building theſe ſtations. For here is a 
plain area for the ſtation, and a gentle deſcent to the 
ſouth, and towards the river, for the out-buildings. 
And by all accounts, and the uſual evidences, it is 
upon this deſcent, and chiefly to the ſouth-eaſt, that 
the Roman buildings have ſtood. Abundance of 
ſtones have been lately dug up in this part. I was told 
of ſome, which by the deſcription of them reſembled 
the ſtones of an aqueduct. The ruins of the wall are 
very viſible to the brink of the precipice, over 
which it ſeems to have paſſed in going down to the 
river, juſt as at Burdoſwold. But doubtleſs both 
theſe precipices have been made more ſteep, ſince the 
building of the wall, by the falling away of the 
bank. It is not unlikely (as ſome have thought) 
that the river Eden has formerly run near the north 
fide of Carliſle caltle, and joined the river Caudey 
near the north-weſt corner. However, I think it 
evident, thzt there muſt have been ſome alteration 
in the courſe of the river ſince the time of the Romans. 
And I believe the wall has been carried forward 
pretty directly from the height on one fide of the 


river to the oppoſite height on the other. We are 


told in Camden, ** that the wall paſſed the river over- 
„ apainſt the caſtle, where in the very channel the 
« remains of it (namely the great ſtones) appear to 
&« this day i.“ 

« On the weſt ſide of Eden the walls are moſtly 


obſcure. At a part between Grinſdale on the one 


ſide, and Newton on the other, Severus's wall is very 
viſible, and Hadrian's may be diſcovered about a 
furlong to the ſouth of it. And a little to the eaſt of 


Kirkanders the veſtiges are clear. Between Wor- 


manby and Brugh the track of the walls is alſo vi- 
ſtble, and they come within a chain or two of each 
other. But excepting the ditch at the weſt end of 
Brugh, Hadrian's vallum appears no more after this 
with plainneſs and certainty. And Severus's wall in 
the general is for ſeveral miles very obſcure, and 
much levelled. The people hereabout have no. ſtone 
quarries for building, ſo that they ſpare no pains in 
digging for ſtones, wherever they have any proſpect 
of finding them, upon which account the wall and 
ſtations have been ſufficiently plundered. The ditches 
are here the moſt viſible part of the works, and are 
very diſcernible in going up to Beaumont. At the 


entrance into Wormanby I apprehended I ſaw ſome- 
thing like a military way, that ſeemed to be con- 


tinued to Brugh on the ſouth fide of the wall, but I 
am doubtful of this. 


The diſtance between Stanwicks and Brugh is 
about four meaſured miles and a half, and in all 
this ſpace we have not one viſible caſtellum; but al- 
lowing the uſual interval between them, there muſt 
have been ſive; for by carrying on the computation 


thus, the next viſible caſtellum comes juſt in the 


proper place. 

« The name of Bruca leads one to think of a 
ſtation there. And when I was upon the ſpot I ſaw 
and heard of ſuch other evidences as leave no room 
for doubt. The ſtation has been a little to the eaſt 
of the church, near what they called the old caſtle, 
where there are the manifeſt remains of its ramparts. 
On the weſt ſide theſe remains are moſt diſtin, 
being about fix chains in length. And Severus's wall 


4 


» {6:94 o 


See before, p. 174. | ha 


ſeems to have formed the north rampart of 
ſtation. I was aſſured by the perſon to wh 
field belonged, that ſtones were often pl 1 
8 Plowed up; 
it, and lime with the ſtones. Urns have * 
quently been found here. I ſaw, beſides an im ; 
fect inſcription, two Roman altars lying at a dow 
the town, but neither ſculptures nor inſeripuons 
now viſible upon them. I ſaw alſo a large * 
coffin ſtanding in the church yard, which has * 
dug up hereabouts not long ago. If, beſides all ij 
a 8 5 
we Conſider the diſtance from the laſt fatiqy , 
Stanwicks, I think it can admit of no douj; b 
there mult have been a ſtation here, though as 
its ramparts are now leveled, the field having 
in tillage many years. I ſhall only farther ad, yy 
it was very proper to have a ſtation at each al of 
the marſh, which, if the water flowed as high z 
ſome believe, would at that time make a kind of hy, 
and then the ſtation here, and the next at Da 
brugh caſtle, would be the more neceſſary, The 
walls are loſt near the village, which is a mile i 
length; yet by pretty certain accounts it appears 
that Severus's wall has paſſed on the north fide q 
the town. I take it, that about a quarter of a nil 
weſt from this town there has been a caſtellum; for 
at this place, they have dug up a larger quantity of 
ſtones, than the bare thickneſs of the wall coul 
well have afforded. They call the field the Wu. 
hill, and a remarkable tree in it called the Hatch. ira 
and the tradition runs, that in antient times there 
was a watch tower on this ſpot. I was alſo told that 
they ſometimes ſtruck upon a pavement hereahouts 
not far from the track of the wall, and that the ſtone 
they found there, were ſuch as they now uſe in 
paving. This, I think, muſt be the military wy, 
eſpecially ſince it ſeems to have been between the 
two walls. For, as Severus's wall ſeems to have run 
nearly parallel to the highway from Brugh weſtward, 
and to the north of this way; ſo from Brugh 1 
Dikesfield there is a ditch very viſible to the ſouth d 
Severus's wall, at firſt five chains, and at the end dt 
the village Long-brugh about ten from it, which 
therefore muſt have belonged to Hadrian's vallum, 
„Whether Hadrian's work has been continued any 
farther than this marſh, or to the water fide beyond 
Drumbrugh, is doubtful. But I am pretty confident 
that it was not carried on ſo far as the wall of de. 
verus at this end, any more than at the other. And 
I can by no means yield to Mr. Gordon's ſentiment, 
that the one for a good ſpace at each end was bull 
upon the foundation of the other. However it | 
certain, that from the ſide of the marſh to the ve! 
end of the wall there is no appearance of Hadrian" 
work, or any thing belonging to it. 4 
From hence to Drumburgh caſtle no veſtige d 
the wall is to be ſeen; though I think it certain, that 
the wall did not paſs through the marſh, but bf 
Bow-ſteed hill and Eaſton : for both tradition 0% 
matter of fact favour this courſe of it. The count) 
people often ſtrike upon the wall, and could tel) en 
ally ſeveral places through which, by this means 
they knew it had paſſed, and always by the fide a 
the marſh. Beſides, it is no way reaſonable to fo 
poſe, that the Romans would build their wall within 
tide· mark; and it is evident, that the water bas {oi 
merly overflowed all this marſh. The ny 4 
has reached much higher, both ſouthward and no, 
ward, than it does now; and in very high 8155 
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* deen Brugh and Drumbrugh is ſomewhat more 


boar meaſured miles. It is not to be expected 
a any caſtellum ſhould be viſible here; conſidering 
4 vines ſtate of the wall; but computing after the 
A wamner as before, there muſt have been five 
9% between theſe two ſtations, tlie laſt of which 
pk near tothe tation at Drumbrugh. 
J : kt DauMBRUGH is A fort about five chains 
whoſe ramparts are large, and the ditch very 
Out of this fort abundance of ſtones have heen 
BY It is very probable, that the houſe and garden 
ik have been built with the ſtones of the wall and 
wi and that it has the name of caltle (as Whitley 
caſtle) from the old Roman tortz for the ſeat is not 
built in the form of a caſtle. There ſeemed to be 
Gmewbat like a ditch to the ſouth of the bouſe, 
which | ſuſpected might have been Hadrian's ; but 
his | dare not depend on. I am much of opinion, 
that Severus's wall may here too have fallen in with 
the north fide of the ſtation. As for the altars and 
;uſcriptions that are here, it is generally faid that 
they were all brought from another place. And it is 
«tin from Camden e, that the two curious inſerip- 
dogs“ which yet remain at this place, and are le- 
pible, did not originally belong to it. Whether any 
uber altar; which are here, and whole inſcriptions 
ve efaced, may have at firſt been found here, I can- 
dot determine. | 
« A little beyond. Drumbrugh caſtle, Severus's 
yall begins again to appear plain in the ſecond de- 
xree, and the ditch is aiſo to be diſcerned, and con- 
inues nearly in this ſtate all the way to Boulneſs. 
About half a mile on the eaſt of Boulneſs the wall 
neaſured ten foot in height, though the facing ſtones 
we removed. As for Hadrian's vallum, I have ſaid 
before, that the track of it is entirely loſt. And 
jet [ am rather of opinion, that it has gone beyond 
Drembrugh, and down to the Solway frith ; and that 
this may have been one reaſon why Severus's wall has 
formed ſuch an anzle in its way to Boulneſs. 
« The diſtance between Drumbrugh and Boulneſs 
v near three miles and an half; one caſtellum is vi- 
ſble, which falls in the proper place, when the com- 
putation is carried on, and juſt ſeven furlongs allowed 
for the diſtance between the caſtella, This caſtellum 
fourteen furlongs from Boulneſs; ſo that there has 
been another between this and the ſtation, which has 
lupplied the place of the laſt. If the wall was begun 
n Boulneſs, then the caſtellum has been built juſt at 
proper diſtance. 

„Al BuvLNEss, beſides coins and other antiquities 
ſound there, as alſo an inſcription, a copy whereof 
jc at Appleby, there are till the viſible remains 
if a ſtation. The village now ſtands, and the fort 
Is ſtood, upon a rotk or promontory, on the edge 
Solvay frith; and it is not to be doubted but the 
durch, and what other ſtone buildings are in the 
ſilage, have been raiſed out of its ruins. 

"The ſtation muſt have ſupplied them ſufficiently 
My what ſtones they have uſed in their houſes, woſt 
aich are made of clay; ſo that they have not 
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Vow, II. 
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gone to any diſtance to fetch ſtones from the wall, 


the remains of which are conſiderable not far from 
this place on the eaſt, but there is no appearance of 
it to the weſt, Camden? ſuppoſes that the wall begun 
a mile beyond Boulneſs, from the foundations that 
appear at low water; but, upon enquiry into this 
matter, I could not find any thing about it which 
could be relied on, aud therefore am of opinion that 
it has been the foundation of one of the ſmall forts, 
which were placed along the ſhore of the frith, that 
led him into this miſtake. When the tide is out, 
the river is fordahle here. I rode it the evening J 
was there, buy was told it could not be forded be- 
low; ſo that it is probable the wall has terminated 
in this ſtation. * 

For the hejter repreſenting the preſent appear- 
ance of the rains of the wall, we have copied Mr. 


| Horſley's general map of the whole wall, which 


will be found ro comprehend all the cafte/la on it 
expreſſed in his particular maps of the parts of ic 
upon a larger ſcale, as well as to repreſent the courſe 
of Hadrian's vallum and its parallelliſm with that 
of Severus. The former is marked by the fainter 
line accompanying the latter expreſſed by the blacker 
. e fe 

. Severus wall has mapifeſtly terminated in a ſquare 
fort above a furlong to the eaſt of a manſion called 
Confin's houſe, where are ruins of a Roman ſtation and 
town ſtill very diſcernible, though the ſite has been 
plowed, and is now a rich meadow. The ſite is 
called Well lawes, q. d. Wall hills, correſponding with 
Segedunum (a ſtation). Hence it paſſes to a ſtile, 
where it makes a little turn, through the outer court 
of Couſin's houſe by the Beehouſes, Malter, or 
Wall kier, Byker hill; deſcends to Euſburn, the Red 
burns, and Pandon gate at New caſtle (a ſtation), 
After paſſing through that town it appears again out 
of the weſt gate at the Quarry houſe. Thence pro- 
ceeds to El/wick mill, Benwel (a ſtation), Denton, 
Chapel houſes, Walbottle, Newburn deen, Throck- 
low, Heddon (a ſtation), Rutchefter (a ſtation), Har- 
low hill, Halton ſheels, Wall houſes, Halton Cheſter 
(a ſtation), Watling ſtreet gate, Portgate, St. Oſwald, 
North Tine river, Wakwick or Eaſt Cheſters (a ſtation), 
Walwick, Towerſtay, Carrawburgh (a tation), 
Shewen ſheels, Buiſy gap, Houſe ſteeds (a ſtation), 
Haltwiſtle burn, Little Cheſter (a ſtation), Great 
Chefters (a ſtation), Cockmount hill, Waliown, 
Wintergap croſs, Carrvoran (a ſtation), Tippal river 
to Thirlwall caſtle, Stonegap, Willoford, Burde/. 
ald (a ſtation), Midgham foot, Wallbours, the 
Banks, Hare-hill (where Mr. Horſley meaſured 
the wall three feet and an half high, probably 
within half a yard of its original height), Birchſhaw, 
Randilands, Waltown, Cambeck, or Caſtiefleeds (a ſta- 
tion), Irthing, New town, Comeranton, Old wall, 
Wall head, Wallby, Tarraby, Stanwicł (a ſtation), 
crols the Eden, on the north fide of which both 
walls are moſtly obſcure, but the ditch viſible at 
Beaumont. They both run on to Brugb (a ſtation). 
Whether Hadrian's wall was continued beyond Drum- 


burgh (a ſtation) is uncertain, but Seyerus's may be 


traced to Boulneſs (a ſtation), 


big. ; © Cumberland, Ne li, vii. 
b. 101). | | 
Nun The 
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| g The ſtations per lincam valli, 23 in number, enumerated in the Notitia, were as follows: 
Wn SEGEDVNVM near Coufin's houſe, 
Will! PONS AELII Newcaflle. 
TR 'CONDERCVM Benzwell. 
1 VINDOBALA Rutcheſter. = 
10 HVNNVM Halton Chefters. 
10 'CILVRNVM Wakuick Cheſters. 
Wil | PROCOLITA Carrawburgh, 
10 BORCOVICVS Houſeſteeds, 
11 VINDOLANA Little Cbe/tert. 
ſl AESICA Great Cheſter. 
10 MAGNA | Caervorran. FEE 
Wl! AMBOGLANNA ZBurdeſwald, 
11,5 PETRIANE Cambect, or Caſileſteeds, 
10 þ ABALLABA Scaleby, or Watchcrofs. 
Wil! CONGAVATA Stanwicks, 
11, AXELODVNVM Burgh. 
gl || GABROSENTVM 'Drumburgh. 
| | |  TVNNOCELVM Boulneſs. 
| GLANNIBANTA Lancheſter. 
Wi ALIONE Whitley Caſtle. 
wi BREMETENRACVM, Old Penrith, or Plumptonwal}, 
Wil! OLENACVM Old Carliſle. 1175 
11 VIROSIDVM Elenborough. 
1 The ſiye laſt form a line of ſecondary ſtations to the ſouth of the wall *, 
. | » P. 113. 
YR 
Wil 
19. 
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EXT to the Brigantes we have in Ptolemy a people whoſe name is variouſly ſpelt ; OrrAtixt, Or- 
N rapgnt, and Orrap i', for which, if I might preſume, I ſhould, by an an eaſy alteration, ſub- 
bote OTTATINT,  q- d. Beyond or Above the river Tine. Thus the name of the people will correſpond 
with the firuation of their country, For they were ſettled beyond the Tine, and the Britans io this day 
dal the country in Wales beyond the river Conway, Uch Conwey, beyond the mountains Uch Mynyth, 
beyond the foreſt Uch-Coed b, beyond the river Gerwey, Uch Gwyrway. Nor can it be ſo much out of 
the way if for the like reaſon they called this country beyond the Tine © Uch Tin, whence the Romans 
em to have formed this name of OTTAD1N1, with greater liberty of ſpeech, but more agreeable ſound. 
Far fince (as Xiphilin relates from Dio Caſhus), all rhe Britans who lived near the wall already deſcribed 
vere called Maicſat, or MAEATAE A, there is all poſſible reafon to believe our Ottadini living near the wall 
were among theſe Mæatæ, who, in that famous revolt of the Britans, entered into alliance with the Ca- 


ledogians, and took up arms. At which time the emperor Severus gave theſe lines of Homer to his ſoldiers 
35 2 command to put all the Britans to the ſword : 


| Uulis vreppuye arru- Meßfer, 
Naas O ntalegas, (and oſſoes yorgep poi | 
Kepoy cciſs Pepe, und os Pvyor c, c= pc. 


Not one of all the race; not ſex nor age, | 
Shall ſave a Trojan from our boundleſs rape. a, 
Ilion ſhall periſh whole, and bury al, N 
Her babes, her infants at the breaſt, ſhall fall. Popk. 
But this ſtorm ended on the death of Severus at York. Long time after, this country ſeems to have been part 
o VaLENTIA, as it was called by Theodoſius in honor of the emperor Valentinian after he had ſubdued the 
barbarians, and recovered this province, which had been loſt. But in the Saxon war theſe antient names 
were extinguiſhed, and all the countries beyond the Humber to the north began to be called by the Saxon name 
Nopyan Pumbpa-pic, or the kingdom of the North Humbrians. This name, however, is worn out in the 


uber counties, and ſurvives as it were only in the ſingle county of Northumberland, which we are now 
bo lit. 


U. Z. 57. 


dee the Gadeni in Scotland, who were neighbours to the Otadini, Horſl. 234, 376. 373. All the copies of Ptolemy that Dr. 
Gale had ſeen had rade, or Awes with a fingle x, and Selden's MS. contracts this name, as it does moſt others, into Nradbe. G. 
Calas, without; Otadeni, without the Twede, or Outadeni, near the Twede from north to ſouth, Gale MS. n. 

Uh Coed, i. e. high oppoſed to low. See the Girvii in Cambridgeſhire, Gale MS. n. , 

Mr. Gale obſerves they never ealled it Tina but always Iiynn. MS. n. ; : 2 : | 

Ide Mzatz are placed by H. Lluyd about Lothian ip Scotland, and he has Buchanan's concurrence. All agree they were Picts. If we 
ſuppoſe the true nale Near, they may have derived it from the wall, Naid, or Nand, ſignifying in old Britiſh a defence. G. Horſley 
paces them between the Tine and the Forth in the whole tract. (373.) Ptolemy moo; re Malev on both fides the wall. They inhabit | 
plain in reſpect of Scotland. So the Dimerz. Hiſtorians ſay the country of the Mæatæ abounded with moraſſes; now there are none in 


e The Dalmetz, i. e. Dalneatæ, lived ſub Hhyluis, under woods, Flor, IV. 12. The Caledonians were foreiters. 
I; i 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Nocrubbap ERL. an. Saxon Noꝑ pan · hum- oppoſed to Seotland, and was the boundary of the 


. ded by the Derwent running into 
me, and by the Tine itſelf. The eaſt ſide is 
; by the German ocean. But the weſt, which 
Mends from the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, has 
a chain of mountains, and then the river Twede, 


2 


ep lond, is of a ſhape nearly reſembling a two kingdoms, having in this county two wardens, 
langle, but not æquilateral. The fouth fide next one called warden of the middle border, the other of 
Durham is boun 


the weſtern . The country is in great meaſure 
rough, unfit for cultivation, and ſeems to have com- 
municated its. hardneſs to its inhabitants, who are 
made more fierce by their Scottiſh neighbours either 
harraſſing them with war, or mixing with them in 


* Eaſtern, Holland. G. 


BENE, 


Falmiia: 


Wardens of 
the Marches. 
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Ranke riders. 


Many ba- 
ronies in Nor- 


thumberland, 


Htixam/hire, 


S. Tint, 


Ailſtenmre. 
Lamblcy, 


Fuberfton 
bung hb, 


Bell:fler 
caitle. 


Pias wall, 
Irthing river, 
Poltroſi. 


Tirhuall 
caſtle. 


Blealenſap. 


. 


peace, making them moſt warlike, and excellent light 


horſemen. Being as it were devoted to war, there 
is no perſon of any conſequence among them but has 
his fort or caſtle: and the county was divided into 
a number of barojries, whoſe lords formerly before 
the time of Edward I. were commonly called barons, 
though ſome of them were very poor: but this was 
wiſely done by our anceſtors to encourage and keep 
up valour on the borders of the Kingdom, at leaſt as 
far as it could be done ® by honour and titles. But 
this title became extin& among them when under Ed- 
ward I. thoſe only had the title of barons Who had 
ſummons from the king to parliament. A little eul - 
tivation makes the country on the coaſt and Tine 
agreeable to live in. In other places it is much more 
difagreeable and horrid. In many parts thoſe mi- 
Ki. tr called Linthantraces, by us ſea coal, are 
dug in great plenty to the great benefit of the in- 
habitats. , os 

The hither part to the north weſt is called Hexam- 
ſhire, was long ſubject to the archbiſhop of York, 
and claimed the privileges of a county palatine, 
whether juſtly or not I cannot ſay. But being lately 
annexed to the crown by exchange with archbiſhop 
Robert it was united by act of parliament to the 
county of Northumberland to be ſubject to the fame 
juriſdition, and governed by the fame ſheriff. 

Seuth Tine (ſo called, if we believe the Britans, 
from its banks narrowing in towards the north, which 
ſome will have to be the meaning of 7: in Britiſh), 
riſing in Cumberland near Alſtenmore, where is an 
antient copper mine, running by Lambley, formerly a 
nunnery founded by the Lucies, now for the moſt 


part carried away by the ſtream, and Fetherſton 


haugh, which was the ſeat of the antient and well- 
deſcended family of Fethenſton, when it comes to 
Bellifler caſtle turns eaſtward, and continues its 
courſe ſtrait with the wall, which is near three miles 
from i - 

For the wall leaving Cumberland, and croſſing the 
fittle river Irthing, croſſes a rapid rivulet ealled 
Poltroſs over an arch, where I faw great mounts 
thrown up within the wall'as for watchtowers. Near 
this is Thirlwale caſtle, not very large, but giving 
name and reſidence to the antient and famous family 
before called Wade, where the Scots opened to them- 
felves a way into the province. between Irthing and 
Tine, and very prudently too in the very place by 
which the heart of the kingdom was moſt acceſſible, 
without the intervention of any rivers. But this cir- 
cumſtance, and the name of the place, will be better 
underſtood from the Scottiſh hiftorian fohFordun 4, 
whoſe words, as his book is not in every one's hand, 
I think proper to ſubjoin. The Scots, tays he, 
being maſters of the country on both ſides the wall, 
e began to inhabit it as conquerors, and, calling to- 
« gether the peaſantry with their hoes, quiltets ©, or 
« ſpades, rakes, forks, and mattocks, began to dig 
« a number of cuts and pits all over it, by which 
« they could eaſily paſs and repaſs. From theſe holes 
te the wall here takes its preſent name, the place 
ce being called in Engliſh Thirlezwall, in Latin Murus 
&« Perforatus.” From hence I ſaw Blentenſop, which 
gives name and reſidence to a famous family, and was 


d. Civilians define a barony to; be re 


imperiam in 


4 Scotichron. III. c. 10. 
f Mr, Gordon, 
b Where now women beat their bucks on it. Holland. 


ſituate in a pleaſant tract to the ſouth. 


prætore, Licinius Clemens præfectus . This Calphut 


* Capitolinus. | | 
ans define erum-miftungue %% c ee we conee/Fane principis. Alciat. de ſing · 7% © 
Such A juriſdiction it was requiſite men of rank ſhould have on des ct and hence cyt echt Re 
Regni. Spelman in v. Peers of Parliament were fliled barons decaſionally ſo early as Henry Il. M. Par. p. 
© Ainſworth gives no other authority for this word but our author. 
1 © quilibys, Hearne's edit. quilibet & ligonibus. 
P+ 79y confounds this with Northumb. Ixix. Horſl, 230. 


1 


formerly part of the barony of Nicholas de 


Bil 


From Thirlwall the wall opens for the rapid ty 
Tippall, where, on the ſlope of a hill, a little * 5 f 


the wall, are to be ſeen the foundations of a ſquare 
Roman camp, each ſide of which is 140 paces | — 
The foundations of buildings and track of ſteet Y Jon 
appear here very evident to the view. The ware, 1 
men ſay there was a military way compoſed of iat af 
and ſtone over the high grounds to Maiden caſt j tel 
Stanemore from hence ; certain it is that it le Jim 
ſtrait to Kirkby Thor already mentioned. An ol the u 
woman who lived in a cottage juſt by ſhewed us 4 flag 
ſmall antient votive altar thus inſcribed to the bod vall 
deity VITIRINE VS: Ware? 
DEO with r 
VIII of rat] 
RINE.,; HVN] 
-LIMEO $abini, 
ROV ton is # 
P. L. M.“ u, 
The preſent name of the place is Caer Vorran; het * | 
its antient one Was is palt my {kill to ſay, none of Wy 
the ſtations mentioned along the wall anſwering toi, op 
and inſcriptions throwing no light on it. Whateye 4 1 
it was, the wall is much the ſtrongeſt and bigheſ CT 
near it: for ſcarce a furlong or two from hence 00 = C 
high hill ix remains 1 feet high and 9 broad, f 
with hewn ftone on both ſides, though Bede s ſarsit wy 
was only 22 feet high. the eaſt 
Hence the wall goes on more winding by Tvertm, — . 


Forſten, and Cheſter in the Wall, near Buſy gopy, in 
famous for robbers; where I was told were caſtles; for 
it was not ſafe to viſit them for the moſs trooper; on 
the borders. They told us that Chefter was a very 
great place, ſo that I ſhould ſuppoſe it that ſecond 
ſtation of Dalmatians called MAGNA in the Notitn 
Here is the following inſcription ; 


PRO SALVTE 

DESIDIENI AE 

- - LIANI PRAE 

/-- BT: V4.8. 

POSVIT VOT. 

-- AO SOLVIT LIBE 

NS. TVSCO ET BAS 
_  $0.088. 


We met with this broken altar alſo brought from 
thence at Aſelkrig, a ſmall village : * 


DEAE SVRI 

AE SVB CALP 
VRNIO A. 
ICOLA LEG. AVG 
PR PR. A LICINIVS. 
. LEMENS PRAEF 
Alea. 


which, if I might, I ſhould readily read thus 
which the track of the letters alſo. favours: 44 


Suriæ, ſub Calphurnio Agricola Legato Augu/ti Fn 


nius Agricola, on the alarm of a war in Britain, W 
ſent againſt the Britans by M. Antoninus Philoſop! 


rly ſtyles them Barone! 
, 2 A. D. 1163. 
* Of theſe ſee Wallis I. 128. 


8 ubi ſupra. 


NO R T H U M 


A. D. 170, at which time ſome cohort under 
11 ed this altar to the Hrian Goddeſs, who is re- 
oe drawn by lions, her head crowned with 
a timbrel in her hand, as Lucian ſhews at 
his account of this Goddeſs, and whom 


Nero, 
long time 
wards put 


After this . n LED 
ent family of the Ridleys, and near- it the river 
m 


; ins a great body of water into Tine, 
1 * par of boat Mons. On Eaſt Alon is a 
1 now called Oulde towne", But to return to the 
x of The next ſtation on it after Buſy gap is called 
ca Pole whoſe name, if my readers will agtee 
«ith me to ſuppoſe derived from the Ala Saviniana, 
«facher Sabiniana, I ſhould' more boldly ſay it was 
gNNVN, where the Notitia mentions the Ala 
Chiniana as ſtationed. Next after Carratu and Wal- 
h Halwick, which ſome will have to be GAL- 
LANA of Antoninus. In all theſe places are evident 
mees of antient forts. : | 
Here North Tine runs through the wall. It riſes 
mong the mountains on the border between England 
nd Scotland, and firſt running eaſt, waters Tindale, 
u which it gives name, and then receives the river 
Read, which ſpringing from Rhead/quire, a ſteep 
till, where was frequently the True place, or place 
& conference for the Eaſt marches (the wardens of 
te eaſt border of each kingdom here determining 
auſs between the borders) gives name to a valley 
tinly inhabited on account of the marauders. 
Both theſe vallies produce notable bog-trotters, 
ad both have their hills ſo ſwampy on the top as to 
te inacceſſible to cavalry : in which it is very extra- 
adinary there ſhould be many large heaps of ſtones 
alled Lowes, ſuppoſed by the neighbours to have 
ben piled up in memory of perſons formerly lain 
there, In both vallies alſo are many ruins of antient 
alles, In Tinedale are Whitchefter, Delaley, Tarſet, 
hmerly belonging to the Commins. In Rheadeſdale 
r Rochefter, Greenche/ter, Rutcbeſter, and ſeveral 
bers whoſe antient names are loſt by length of 
lime, But fince at Rochefter, which lies nearer the 
lurces of the Read, on the top of a crag com- 
landing an extenſive view of the contry below 
(Mence it ſeems to have obtained this new name) 
ht ton 014 altar was found among the ruins of an antient 
| alle, with this inſcription : | 


D. R. 8. 
DVPL. N. EXPLOR. 
BREMEN. ARAM. 
INSTITVERVNT 

N EIVS C. CAEP. 
CHARITINO TRIB. 
VSL M. 


we not hence conjecture that here was BRE- 


A bercabouts, and from which, as from the limit 
hin, Antoninus begins his firſt Iter in Britain. 
de limits of the empire were ſeas, great rivers, 
> Ns, impervious waſtes, ſuch as here: alſo 
nen Walls, timber mounds *, and particularly 
a etecked in more ſuſpicious places, of which 
© man traces for a conſiderable length. After 
Marians broke through the wall of Antoninus 
in Scotland, and carried their ravages a great 


I} | WY 
"n+ — old name was will not eaſily be found. H. 


WNIVM, fo long ſought for, mentioned by Pto- 


" the wall of Hadrian lay neglected till the 
* Suect, Ner. 86, 


Ooo- 


B E R LAND. 


time of Severus, we may ſuppoſe the bound of the 
Roman empire to have been here, and hence the old 
Itinerary, which goes under the name of Antoninus, 
takes its beginning, as from the utmoſt bound. The 
additional words a vallo is a gloſs of copyiſts, BRE- 
MENIVM being 14 miles north from the wall : un- 
leſs it ſhould be thought one of the field ſtations! 
which were placed, as I before obſerved, in the ene- 
my's country beyond the wall. 

Scarce five miles ſouth of old BREMENIVM is O- 
terburne, where was fought the famous battle be- 
tween the Engliſh and Scots, vlctory inclining three 
or four times to each ſide, and at laſt declaring for 
the Scots. For Henry Percy (ſurnamed by the 
Engliſh Hotſpur, from the heat of his youthful 
courage), who commanded the Engliſh, was taken 
priſoner, and 1500 of his men ſlain, and William 
Douglas, the Scottiſh general, killed with many of 
his troops, ſo that the bravery of each nation neyer 
appeared to greater advantage. 

Another town of antient date lower down is waſhed 
almoſt away by the Rhead. It is now called Riſingbam, 
i. e. in the old Engliſh and German language, the 
habitation of giants, as Riſingberg in Germany means 
Grants' Mountain, Here are many and conſiderable 
remains of antiquity, and the inhabitants ſay that 
the God Magon a long while defended this place 
againſt ſome Soldan or pagan prince. Nor do they 
ſpeak at random. For that this God was worſhiped 
here appears from two altars lately taken out of the 
river here, with the following inſcriptions ; 

DEO 
MOGONTI CAD. 
ET. N.D N AVG. 
M. G. SECVNDINVS 
BF COS. HABITA 
NCI PRIMAS TA 
PRO SE ET SVIS POSVIT. 


DEO 
MOVNO CAD. 
INVENTVS DO 

V. 8. 


Prom the firſt of theſe we may ſuppoſe that the 
place's name was HaBITANCVM, and that the erector 
was a beneficiary of the Conſul and chief perſon or 
commander in the place. It is evident from the 
Theodofian code, that the chief magiſtrates of cities, 
villages, and caſtles, were called Primates. Whe⸗ 
ther this deity was the topical genius of the Gadeni, 


whom Ptolemy places next to the Ottadini, I am not 


yet clear, but leave to be diſcuſſed by others. Here 
were alſo found the following inſcriptions, for which, 
as well as others, I own myſelf indebted to fir Robert 
Cotton, of Conington, knt. who lately ſaw and 
copied them. | 
D. M. 
BLESCIVS 
DIOVICVS 
FILIAE 
SVAE 
VIXSIT 
AN. L ET 
DIES. XXI. 


„5 „ „ „ „„ „„ „ ES 


CVI PRAEE ST. M 
' PEREGRINIVS 
SVPER. TRIB, 


* concedes. 


arraric. 
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Battle of 


Otterburae, 


1388, 


Rise glas. 


Deo Mogonti 
Cadenornm 
& numini do- 
mini noſtri 
Auguſti 

M. G. Secun · 
dinus Bene; 
ficiarius con- 
ſulis Habit- 
anci primas 
tam pro ſe & 


ſuis poſuit. 
Pl, KX. f. 9. 
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Pl. XX. fig. 


ſig. 23. 


fig. 14. 


hg. 1 5. 


Waſtes, 
Nomades. 


Sheales. 
Chipches, 


$:yvinbor A, 


IWallwick. 
CiLvuRkNuUM. 


Kill ceſter. 
&. Ofqvald's, 


| Cedxwalla, or 
C4 walls, 


o AT.i 8 1M 


COH. I. VANG. 
FECIT CVRANTE 


DEAE TER 
TIANAE SA 
CRVM AEL. 
| TIMOTHEA XS x 
et V. 8. LL. M. 


HERCV 
LI IVL 
PAVLLVS 
TRIB 
V. 8. 


AVR. ANTONI 

NI. PII. AVG. M. | 
MESSORIVS | _— 
DILIGENS TRI 8 
BVNVS SACRVM 


DEO INVICTo 
HERCVLI © SACR 


I. AEML * SALVIaNVS 
TRISA“ Co H IVANG'I 
e % 

I COS Cel PRE © 

N AVERL. CAST 

VETvs Ta ECNABS 


And this long ſtone with an elegant relief far ſur- 
paſſing the reſt in execution, inſcribed by the 4th 
cohort of Gauliſh horſe to the divinities of the 


emperors: See Pl. XX. fig. 16. 


But to leave theſe ſubjects. The Rhead a little 
below diſcharges into the Tine its own waters and 
thoſe of ſeveral brooks which it had received, and 
ſo far reaches Rheadeſdale, which, as I find in the 
the book of the Exchequer ®, was “ held by the 
% Umfranvilles of the king in antient fee by ſervice 


to defend the vale from robbers.” 


All hereabouts in the waſtes, as they call them, 
as alſo in Gille//and, one ſees a ſet of people like the 
antient Nomades, of a warlike diſpoſition, who watch 
here with their flocks from April to Auguſt in ſcat- 


. tered hats called Sheales and Shealings, The north 


Tine runs next by Chipches, a little tower antiently 
belonging to the Umfravilles, afterwards to the Herons"; 
and not far from Szwinborn, a ſmall caſtle, which 
gave name to a famous family, and was formerly part 
of the barony of William Heron, afterwards the feat 
of the Noderingtons, approaches the wall, and croſſes 
it below Colkerford, where it has a bridge of arches 
over it, and where are to be ſeen remains of a con- 
ſiderable caſtle at Wallwick. If this was not CiLvr- 
NvM, Where the ſecond wing of the Aſtures was 
ſtationed, it was near it at Scileceſter on the Wall, 
where after Sigga a nobleman had treacherouſly 
lain Elfwald king of Northumberland“ a church 
was erected by the faithful in honour of Cuth- 
bert and Oſwald, whoſe name ſo obſcured the 
reſt, that its original name is quite loſt, and it is 
now called St. Ofwald's, This Oſwald, king of Nor- 
thumberland, being about to march againſt Cedwall 
the Britan (for ſo Bede * calls the perſon whom the 
Britans themſelves call Caſwallon) king of Cumber- 
land, as it ſeems, ſet up a croſs, and proſtrating 
himſelf before it, humbly implored the aid of 


' * Hoveden. 


o Reyii Saccatii libro, Domeſaay G. Teſta de Neville, (H. in marg.) 


Ecc. Hi. III. 2. 
3 


III. 2. IV. 12, V. 20. besgorreald. Alfred. 


f TH 11 f * * 
D 3 1 N « BC 


Chriſt to his worſhipers, and im mediatehy nil 
his voice, cried aloud to the army, * Let, us 4 1 


ic upon our knees and beſeech the almighty, ly * 
© and true God, by bis mercy to deliver us {; # 
* this fierce and.haughty toe. We, do not find, (, i 
Bede, cc that any fign of Chriſtianity, any chu 1 
or any altar, had been ſet up in this whole Mio 1 10 
te before this banner of the holy crols was reareq « hy 
* this new commander of the army from the iwpule «nm 
& devout faith when he was upon the point of (ts & th 
© gaging with a moſt cruel enemy.“ ſh 1 ſy 
| Periencing in this battle the aid of Chriſt, Which ke u fe 
had implored, immediately embraced | Chriſty MF 
ſent for Aidan the Scot to, inſtru his fubjedy n e 


Chriſtian faith; and the field of victory had fron 
ſucceeding ages the name of Peapenpield, or it, 
venly field, now to the ſame effect called Haledyy, (x 


this tranſaction take the following lines ſuch u they . co) 
Tunc primum ſcivit cauſam cur nomen haters [ye 
Heafenfeld, hoc eff, eeleſtis campus, & i X 
Nomen ab antiquo dedit appellatio gentis * {ur} 

| «by 


Preteritz tamquam belli preſaga'fuluri, 
 Nominis & cauſam mox affignavit ibidem 

Celitus, expugnans cœleſſit turba ſeeleſtam + 

Neve ſenectutis ignavia poſſet honorem 

Tam celebris delere loci tantique triumphi, 
Aceltſiæ fratres Hauguſtuldenſis adeſſe = 
Devoti, Chriſtumque ſolent celebrare quotanni, 

Drubque loci pevſiſtat honos in lonore beati 

Oſcaldi regis ibi conflruxere capellam. 


From | 
uchbi 
Lil, | 
s fame 
ord M 
aver 
ccoun 
rland 
lent m 
Ital h 
ch 
Ain 


Then firſt was found th' occaſion of the nate 
Heafenfield, the heavenly field; it founds its dun 
Thereto on old preſcription to declare 
Certain preſages of approaching war. 
Occaſion to the name then ſoon was given, 

| Divinely from the time the hoſt from heaven 
Routed the hoſt accurſt. Leſt age eſface 
The glories of the victory and the place, 
From Hagulſtad attend the choſen choir, 
And yearly to the Saviour's praiſe aſpire; 
In further honor of the famous place, 
To Oſwald's honor they a chapel raiſe. 


Another poct has rhefe lines, not abfolutely ind 
ferent conlideting the ignorance of the age: 


Luis fuit Aleides?* Quis Ceſar Julius? aut qui 
Magnus Alexander ? Alcides ſe ſuperaſſe 
Fertur ; Alexander mundum, fed Julius haſten, 
Se fimul Oftwaldus & mundum vicit & hoſten. 


Who was Alcides ? Alexander who ? 

Or Julius Cæſar? Let the firſt ſubdue 
Himſelf, the next the world, the laſt the foe; 
Oſwald ſubdued himſelf, the world, the foe. 


Below St. Oſwald's both the Tines unite al 
South Tine, which for a mile or two runs parallel wi 
the wall, has paſſed by Langley caſtle, where al 
tiently under king John Adam de Tindale had li 0 
rony +, which afterwards came to Nicholas de 69% 
and was lately held by the Percies ; and at 41-9 f 
river runs under a wooden bridge, now out of f 
pair, and ready to fall. The Tine now increale 
and preſently after more ſo, makes its way to the { 
in one channel, by Hexham, which Bede c 
Hagufiald, the Saxons hexxoldepham, which t 


F 7% de Mil. 
n Hairuns, now commonly called * 


ga, 


gh ſituation on A hill (the Britans calling 
11 Dynum) would lead one to think was in the 
| ab times AXELODVNVM, where the friſt cobort 
Roman; was ſationed. But of this bear Richatd, 
50 ar of this place, who lived about 500 years ago. 


far from the river Tine to the ſouth ſtands a 


ume and bi 


, bor indeed but ſmall and thinly inhabited, 
0 2 5 the remains of antiquity ſhew, once large and 
F . nagnificent- This is named Hextoldeſham from 


« the rivalet Hexrold running by it, and ſometimes 
« ſwelling to a large ſtream called klextold. Ethel- 
ureda, wife of king Egfrid, gave it to St. 
« Wilfrid, A. D. 675, to dignify it with a biſhop's 
« ſee, He there built a church, which, for elegant 
u workmanſhip and extraordinary beauty, ſtood fore- 
u moſt among all the monaſterics in England.” Take 
do Malmeſbury's* account. This was part of the 
royal demeſae when biſhop Wilfrid got it in ex- 
« change for other eſtates of queen Etheldreda. Here 
t were erected buildings with a towering height of 
« walls, and various wioding ſtaircaſes finiſhed in a 
« ſurprizing manner by the art of the, maſons, whom, 
6 by liberal promiſes, he had got from Rome, ſo that 
de buildings might have an air of Roman magni- 
« kcenee, and long reſiſt the decays of time.” King 
Fofrid eſtabliſhed an epiſcopal ſee in this litle city 
i the ſame time. But this dignity entirely vaniſhed 
wh the 8th biſhop in the fury of the Daniſh wars. 
From that time it was accounted only a manor of the 
chbiſhops of York, till the exchange with Henry 
LI, by which they quitted their right to it, and it 
; famous for that fatal battle, in which John Nevill 
od Montacute attacking the Lancaſtrians with great 
ravery, rou'ed them with equal ſucceſs, on which 
count Edward IV. created him carl of Northum- 
tand. At preſent all its glory conſiſts in that an- 


nit. 


name 
its dan 


en, ſent monaſtery, part of which is turned into a beau- 
wen itul houſe of fir J. Foſter. Except the well end, 
J ich is ruined, the church remains entire, and is 
S rtainly a noble pile, in whoſe choir one fees a 
ry undſome antient tomb of that warlike family of the 
P hfranvilles, as appears by the ſhield, with a figure 
ls legged, in which poſture were buried in that 

| ge (to remark it en paſſant) thoſe who had taken 

idly be le croſ; for a eroĩſade to recover the Holy Land 
% mw the Mahometans. On the eaſt fide of the 
duch, on the brow of a hill, ſtand two ſtrong for- 

at quis Iications of hewn ſtone, which I was told belong to 
archbiſhop of York. | | 
boſtem, from hence to the eaſt we came to Dil/ton, the ſeat 
often. the Ratrliffes, called in old books Divelſton, 
w a ſmall brook which empties itfelf into the 

Tine below it, and is by Bede called Deviteſ- 

be for; . Were, es he writes*, Oſwald, armed with 
he for. . n Chriſt, flew in pitched battle Cedwall the 
| an, an miamous tyrant, who had juft cut off 

unite We kings of Northumberland, and ravaged the 
parallel Wigan tar and wide. On the other fide of the Tine 
Where J 8 Conia 'Ottadinorum mentioned by Ptolemy, 
had hi: Wh, dy the diſtance, ſeems to be Antoninus's 
las de belt OPITYM, now called from the bridge Corbriage, 
at Aion ü Uoveden Corobridge, in Huntingdon Cure. At preſent 
out of | *0y a church, and near it a little turret built 
5 = ; abited by the vicars. No inconſiderable re- 
© #<x = . 4 antiquity, however, are to be found here, 
ay | ieh king John dug for treaſure ſuppoſed to 

wy W * Hoveden. Tacit. Ann. XVI. 1. 

ed Hi . Ul, p. 15 3. 


gal 


NORTHUMBERLAN b. 


be buried by the antients; but fortune mocked his 
vain purſuit, as ſhe had formerly done Nero when 
ſearching for Dido's "treaſure at Carthage “. He 
found nothing but ſtone with marks of braſs, iron, 
and lead. Whoever views. the adjoining heap of 
ruins called Coſeceſter will pronounce it a ſtation of 
Roman ſoldiers. On the ſame bank one next ſees 


Biwell, a handſome caſtie, which in the reign of ZBiwa! de. 


John was * the barony. of Hugh Balliol, for which 
„he was to find go ſoldiers to guard Newcaſtle upon 
« Tine .“ Below this is a very handſome weare for 
taking ſalmon, and two ſolid piles of hard ſtone for- 
merly ſupporting a bridge ſtand up in the middle of 
the river. Next Prudbow caſtle, in old writings 
ſpelt Pradhow, pleatantly fituated on the ridge of a 
hill, commands the Tine below. This, till 1 am 
better informed by time, I ſhall juſt ſuppoſe to have 
been ProTOLIT1A, or PRO OIITIA, the ſtation of 
the firſt Batavian cohort, It is remarkable for gal- 
lantly detending itſelf again(l William King of Scor- 
land t. Henry II. © after he had, as Neubrigenſis * 
© exprefles it, long beleaguered it to no eſſect, and 
wich great loſs of his men.“ It afterwards belonged 
to the Umfranvilles, perſons of great renown, of whom 
firGilbertin the reign of Henry I. diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the field, and obtained rhe title of earl of Angus 
in Scotland in right of his wife. The lineal heireſs, 
as our lawyers ſpeak, was at length married into the 
family of Taleboys: and this caſtle afterwards by the 
royal favour came to the duke of Bedford. | 

But to return to the wall. Beyond St. Oſwald's 


one ſees in the wall foundations of two forts called 


Caſtle /teedes; then a place called Portgate, where 
the word in both Janguages ſhews there was a gate, 
Further in below this is Halton hall, where lives the 


family of Carnaby, eminent for antiquity and mili- 


tary renown, and near it ſtands Aidon caſtle, which 
was part of the barony of that Hugh Bellio! before- 
mentioned. But ſince more places on the wall are 
diſtinguiſhed by this name of Aidon, which in the 
Britiſh language ſignifies a troop of horſe, of whom 
many were formerly ſtationed along the wall, as ap- 
pears from the Notitia, the reader will conſider whe» 
ther theſe places had not their names from that cir- 
cumſtance, as the towns where legions were quar- 
tered that of Leon. Near this place, however, was 
dug up a fragment of an antient ſtone, with a figure 


lying on a bed leaning on its left hand, the right 
hand touching the right knee, and this inſcription t 


NORICI. AN. XXX. 

.. . . ESSO IRVS MAGNVS 

FRATER El vs. 

DVPL. ALAE 
SABINIANAE, 


M. MARI 
VS VELLE 
A LONG 
VS aQVI 
8 HAN 
POSVIT 
v. 8. L. M. 


Without the wall riſes the river Pont, and running 
by Fenwick hall, the ſeat of the antient and military 
family of Fenwick, runs before the wall for ſeveral 
miles. It had on its banks in garriſon the firſt 


a 2 aal, Lib. Inq. ; 
t. It was publiſhed by — | 14 x 8 p- 290, where follows a minute deſcription of the church. 
N I » * 4 1. | 


* II. C. 325 


Prudhot e. 


PpRocot tr 


Caſtle Stecis, 


Portgate, 


Halton hall. FR: 


Aden Cs 


Pont r. 
Fenwick hall, 


cohort 
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Poss Err, 
Pont Eland. 


Berwick, 
Roncovicvs. 
IV altown, 


Wincheſter, 
ViNLOLANA. 


Nouc bgſier. 


Headon. 


Barony of 
Balebec. 


NEWCASTLE» 


Catr/hed. 


Pando gate. 


—— — <a> nn = Rc, oc — . — 


aan 

cohort of the Cornavii at Pons ALI, built by Elius 

Hadrianus, now called Pont Eland, at which Henry . 
III. and the king of Scots concluded a peace, A. D. 

1244, and near it lay the firſt cohort of Tungri at 

Borwick, called in the Notitia Boxcovicvs. From 

Portgate the wall runs on to Waltowne, which, from 

the correſpondence of the naine, and the diſtance of 

12 miles from the eaſtern ocean, we believe to be the 

ſame with the royal villa called by Bede“ Ap MvxRVxM, 

where Segbert, king of the Eaſt Saxons, was bap- 

tired by Paulinus*, Near this is an old fort called 

Wincheſter, which 1 incline to ſuppoſe VIx Dol ANA, 

which the Notitia informs us was formerly a frontier 

ſtation of Gauls. And next to this Roucheſter, 

where we ſaw plain foundations of a ſquare fort con- 

tiguous to the wall. Near it is Headon, which was 

part of the barony of Hugh de Bolebec, who de- 

rived his deſcent by the mother from the moſt famous 

barons Mon/fichet, and left only daughters married to 

Ralph lord Greiſtocte, J. Lovell, Huntercomb, and 

Corbett. 

Where the wall and the Tine almoſt meet ſtands 

Newcaſtle, the chief town in theſe parts, famous for 

its harbour formed by the Tine, which is deep 

enough to receive very large ſhips, and ſhelters them 
ſo well that they are not expoſed to wind or ſhoals. 

The town ſtands on a very unequal declivity on the 

north fide of the river, over which is a moſt beautiful 

bridge, on the left of whieh, as you enter, ſtands 

the caſtle. On a ſteep hill to the right are the marker 

place, and the beſt- built part of the town, from 

whence you have a troubleſome aſcent to the higher 

part, which is much larger. It has four churches, 

is defended by ſtout walls, with ſeyen gates, and a 

number of towers. Its antient ſtate is by no means 

clear. I ſhould readily take it for GABROSExTVNM, 
its ſuburb Gateſhead, a Britiſh name derived from 

Goats, expreſling this as was before obſerved. The 

Notitia alſo places Gabroſentum and the ſecond co- 

hort of Thracians ſtationed therein ad lineam valli. 

That the rampart and wall run through this town is 

moſt certain, and at Pandon gate remains, as is ſup- 

poſed, one of the turrets of that wall; certain it is 

that it differs from the reſt in ſhape and ſtyle, and 

bears the marks of great antiquity ; and the name 

of Monk Cheſter convinces me it was the ſtation of a 

garriſon. For it was ſo called from the monks in the 

beginning of the Norman government; and ſoon 

after took the name of Newcaſtle from the New 

Caſtle built here by Robert ſon of William the 

Norman; and gradually increaſed very conſiderably 

by its trade with the German ports, and by ex- 
porting all over the kingdom coals wherewith the 

country abounds. In the reign of Edward I, one of 

its richeſt inhabitants being carried off by the Scots 

out of the heart of the town, and ranſoming him- 

ſelf with a great ſum of money, took the earlieſt op- 

portunity to fortify the town. The reſt of the town(- 

people, animated by his example, finiſhed the work, 

and erected ſtrong walls on all tides. From this time 

the inhabitants lived in perfect ſecurity, in defiance 
of the threats of the enemies and marauders that 
ſwarmin theneighbourhood, and carriedon ſuch atrade, 
that, by its extenſive commerce and wealth, it has 
arrived at a flouriſhing ſtare, on which account 
Henry VI. made it a county corporate by itſelf, It is 


ſituate in longitude 21* 3o,” and in latitude 54* 57.” 
H. E. III. 21, Wallis, 156. 


* Bal, Jul, and Guel. Ib. | 


. | * Firanus, who at the ſame time baptized Peada, king of Mercia, 
King Richard II. granted that a ſword ſhould be carried before the mayor, and king Henry VI. &c. II. 


901 N 41. 


Of its ſuburb Gateſhead: joined to it by the bri 
and belonging to the biſhopric of Durham, we ** 
ſpoken above. This town is celebrated by * 
in his Britiſh cities in the following Ines fn n 
ſituation and plenty of pit coal, of which ke 
great conſumption, and to which the greateſſ * 1 
England and Flanders is indebted for their br 

fires : 0 git 


NEATWCA4STEF. 
Rupe ſedens celſa, rerum aut miracula pectat 
Nature, aut ſolus diſtrabit illa aliis, 
Sedibus æthereis quid fruſtra queritis ignen, 
Hunc alit, bunc terra ſuſcitat iſta ſinu. 
Non illum torvo terras qui turbine terret ; 

Sed qui animamterris, detque animos anini,,' 
Eliquat hic ferrum, 4s, hic aurum dudtile fund, 
Luos non auri illex conciet umbra animos? 

Quin, aiunt, auro permutat bruta metalla ; 
Alchimus hunc igitur prædicat efſe Deun, 
Si Deus eft, ceu, tu dias, divine magiſter, 
Hic quot alit ? Quot alit Scotia neſtra Dem? 
NEWCASTLE, 
Plac'd on a lofty rock, it thence ſuryeys 
Dame Nature's wonders, or with art conveys 
Their uſe to others. Wherefore call we down 
Etherial fire? ſhe has it of her own, 
Call'd from earth's inmoſt womb, not to be bull 
In dreadful blaze, the terror of the world, 
But genial warmth invigorating earth, 
And to the cheerful ſpirit giving birth. 
This fuſes iron and braſs and liquid gold: 
What raiſes not this ſhadow uncontroul'd? 
And coarſer metal into gold transform'd 
The Chymiſt boaſts it by the Gods informed. 


If then ſuch knowledge came from Heaven toneq han 
Or God- like powers theſe clods of earth contain, Geor 
How many Gods this antient town mult boaſt? Charl 
How many Gods ſtill honour Scotland's coaſt? Al 


Not to mention Goſſeford, formerly the barony df 
Richard Szr-Teis, who flouriſhed in great repute 
under Henry I. ſcarce three miles hence is a l 
village called Walls end. The import of this nao 
proves that it was the ſtation of the ſecond cohort 
Thracians called in the Notitia VinDoBALA, in Al 
toninus VixpomoraA, the one implying Finis Fai 
the end of the Vallum, the other Finis Muri, the el 
of the Wall, in the provincial language of the Britat 
who antiently called a wall Mur, and a ran 
Gual *. 

Nor is it to be ſuppoſed the rampart or wall 
continued further, there being no traces of it funde 
and the Tine almoſt arrived at the ocean fern 
with its deep bed as the ſtrongeſt wall. Some, bo 
ever, will have the rampart, not the wall, reach 
the very mouth of this river, now called Tim 
and that it was called Pen- ball. crag, or the Hei 
the rampart on à rock, which I ſhall not dilps 
But I ſhall preſume to aſſert that this in the Kol 
times was TVNNOCELLYM, that word meaning! 
Promontory of Tunna, or Tine, where the firſt col 
Elia Claſſica (by the name probably eſtabliſhed 
Elius Hadrianus) was quartered for the defence 
the ſhipping. For the Romans had in the me 
the borders ſhips called Luſoriæ, both to check 
invaſions of their neighbours, and to make —_ 
in their turn, as appears from the Theodoſian © 


with all his er. 
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Ne tuſoriis Nanubii. Under the Saxon Hep- 

hy it was called Tunnacefren, not from abbot 
1 * Bede? ſays, but from the river, and it had 
— monaſtery frequently plundered by the Danes. 
1 at preſent called Tinmouth caſtle, and boaſts a 
noble and ſtrong caſtle, which, as an antſent writer © 

"efſes it, on the eaſt and north fide is inac- 
. elde on a rock over the ocean, but on the 
4 ther fide is eaſily defended by favour of the 
« higher ground.” For this reaſon Robert Mozobray, 
earl of Northumberland, choſe it for the ſeat of war 
when he rebelled againſt king William Rufus. Bur 
affairs, as is generally the caſe, took a turn unfa- 
vurable to this rebel, who being immediately cloſely 
belieged, retired to the adjoining monaſtery, which 
vs a ſanctuary, but being dragged from thence 
ered though late the puniſhment due to his trea- 
© in the horror of a long impriſonment. 

| am now to follow the courſe of the ſhore. Be- 
hind the promontory on which ſtands Tunnocelum 
next tw Klon, Which under Henry III. was part of 
the barony of De-la-vall, one ſees Segbill, anticntly 
6&:cxpyxvM, the ſtation of the 3d * cohort of the 
Lergi on the wall; and certain it is that Segedunum 
un Briciſh means the ſame as Seghi/l in Engliſh. 


Tit. 


i Hence the ſhore after a few miles makes way for the 
mer Blithe, which after waſhing Belſey, once a 
bull caſtle of the Midletons, and Ogle, of the barons Ogle, 
empties itſelf here, together with the Pont, into the 
ſea, Theſe families have had the title of baron ever 
ince the beginning of Edward IV's reign, being 
enciched by intermarrying with the heireſſes of 
Berthram de Bothall, Alan Heton and Alexander 
Kirkby. The male line of theſe barons failed lately 
d. in Cuthbert the 7th baron, who left two daughters; 
1 to met, bon married to Edward Talbot younger ſon of 
ontain, WW George earl of Shrewſbury, and Catharine to fir 
oalt Charles Cavendiſh. 
aſt? A litle higher up the river Mentſbeck falls into 
,arony e ocean, after paſſing by Mirford, which was burnt 
at repute by king John and his Roiticrs, when they grievouſly 
ol urralſed theſe parts. Roitier was a name given in 
this mne age to thoſe foreign marauding troops, brought 
- cohort er to the king's aſſiſtance by Fulcafius de, Brent“ 
a, in M ud Walter Bac. Brent was a ſavage fellow, after- 
Finis fai as driven out of the kingdom. But Buc being a 
i, the ei erer man, and faithfully ſerving the king, obtained 
me Brito bim in reward of his ſervices lands in York and 
a rampuſertdampton ſhires, and his poſterity flouriſhed there 
Il Jokn Buc attainted under Henry VII. whoſe 
or wall grandſon is fir George Buc, a very polite 
pf it funde lar and maſlgt of the king's revels, who (that I 
can (rrp) acknowledge my obligation to my friends) made 
Some, daf curious hiſtorical obſervations and candidly 
all, reach nounicated them to me. This was once the ba- 
ed Tame of William Berthram, whoſe poſterity ſoon 
the Heal ed in Roger his grandſon, and his three heireſſes 
not diu te married to Norman Darcy, T. Penbury, and 
n che Rol William de Elmeley. | 
meanio; "i From hence the Went/becke glides through Morpit, 
e firſt cows little town. The town ſtands on the north 
-ſtabliſhed 3 of the river, on the ſouth the church, and a 
he defenct Ale on a ſhady hill, which together with the town 
the res e from Roger de Merlay, whoſe barony it was, 
to cet de lords of Grei/tock, and thence to the barons 
\ke in 1 5 | 


eodoan w. * or de Breauf. 
a is (01 
ich al 5 Bede, IV. 28. 
Va, II. 
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Dacre of Gilleſtand. I have no particulars from an- 
tient hiſtoty relative to this place, except that A. D. 
1215 it was burnt by its own inhabitants out of 
hatred to king John, From hence Wentſbeck runs 
by Bothall caſtle, formerly the barony of Richard 
ZBerthram, from whoſe deſcendants it came to the 
barons Ogle. On the bank of this river I have long 
ſuppoſed, whether truely or by mere conjecture I 
know not, formerly ſtood GLaxovenTa, which had 
a Roman garriſon of the firſt cohort of the Morini 
to defend the borders. The fituation ſuggeſts this 
opinion, in which the name of the river and the place 
itſelf confirm me. For it ftands ad lineam walli, on 
the line of the rampart or wall, where the Notitia 
puts it. The river is called Wentſbecke, and Glano- 
venta ſignifies in Britiſh rhe ſhore or bank of the 
Wenta, whence a town on the coaſt of France 
called Glanon, mentioned by Mela 4, ſeems to have 
had its name. 

Not far from hence (to paſs by ſmall towers of 
leſs renown), near the ſhore one ſees Witherington or 
Moderington, called by the Saxons Wrwpwgrun, an 
antient caſtle, which gave name to the noble and 
| knightly family of Witherington, whoſe valour often 
diſplayed itſelf in the Scotiſh wars. After this falls 
into the ſea the river Cogued or Coguet, which riſing 
among the rough hills of Cheviot, has not far from 
its ſource Billaſuun, whence the famous family of the 
Selbies, and lower to the ſouth Harbottle, Saxon Pep. 
borrle, q. d. the lation of the army, whence came 

the family of Harbottle famous in the laſt age, It 
had formerly a caſtle deſtroyed by the Scots A. D. 
1314. Contiguous to this is Haly/ton or the Holy 
ſtone, where Paulinus is reported to have baptized 
many thouſand perſons in the early ſtate of the 
[Engliſh church. At the mouth of the Coqued 
ſtands Warkzoorth, a handſome caſtle of the Percies, 
defending the coaſt, where is a chapel hewn in a 
ſurprizing manner out of the rock without beams or 
timbers. King Edward III. f gave this caſtle to 
Henry Percy with the manor of Rochburyf, It was 
before the barony of Roger Fitz Richmond, by giſt 
of Henry II. king of England, who alſo gave Claver- 
ing in Eſſex to his ſon, on which account by order 
of king Edward I. they aſſumed the name of Cla- 
vering, quitting the antient cuſtom of raking names 
from the Chriſtian name of the father: for before 
this they were called after their farher's name Ro- 
bert Fitz Roger, Roger Fitz Fohn, &c. Part of 
this eſtate fell by fine and covenant to the Newilles, 
afterwards earls of Weſtmoreland, part by marriage 
with a daughter Eva to Thomas Uford, from whoſe 
poſterity it came by inheritance to the Fienes barons 
Dacres. From the younger ſons deſcended the 
barons de Evers, the Evers of Axholme, the Claver- 
ings of Halaly in this county, and others, Morwic 
alſo adjoins to this, which boaſts lords of its own, 
whoſe male line became extinct about the year 1258. 
The eſtate came by daughters to the Lumleys, St. 
Maurs, Bulmers, and Roſcells. 

The ſhore afterwards opens for the river AL Avx, 
which till retaining the name it had in Ptolemy's 
time is called by contraction Ane, on whoſe bank 
beſidey Twifford, q. d. Two Fords, where was held a 
ſynod under king Egfrid s; and Ellington the ſeat of 


+ Rot. Parl. 5 E. III. 
[| Plin. N. H. III. 4. 


\ h 
ace domicilium, palatinm, Lye, Several places in this County have the ſame termination as Zilborzle, Sharbottle, & e. 
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the Collingwoods, diſtinguiſhed for their military at- 
chievements, we ſee allo Aln-wick, Saxon Ealn-pic, 
commonly called Anzwick, a town renowned for the 
victory gained by the Engliſh, whereby the valour 
of our anceſtors put William king of Scotland pri- 
ſoner into the hands of Henry II. It is defended by 
a noble caftle, which Malcolm III. king of Scotland, 
having beſieged, and ſo cloſely preſſed, that it was 
upon the point of ſurrendering, was flain there by a 
ſoldier who coming out to deliver the keys to him 
rode at him with a lance in arreſt, at the end of 
which they hung. At the ſame time his ſon Ed- 
ward eager to avenge his father's death, ruſhing un- 
guardedly upon the enemy, received a mortal wound, 
of which he ſoon after died. This was once the 


barony of the Veſcies, given by Henry II. to Euſtace 


fon of Jobn, father of William Veſci, by the ſervice 
of twelve knights fees. John Veſcy returning from 
the holy war firſt brought the Carmelite monks with 
him into England, and built them a convent here in 
the deſart of Holne, not unlike mount Carmel in Syria, 
William, the laſt of the Veſcies, leaving this caſtle 
to Anthony Bec, biſhop of Durham , in truſt for his 
baſtard and only ſon, the biſhop diſhoneſtly retained 
the eſtate, and ſold it for a ſum of ready money to 


to the Percies. 

The ſhore hence wedging in in ſeveral angles 
proceeds by Dunſlanburgh, a caſtle belonging to the 
dutchy of Lancaſter, which ſome i falſely ſuſpected to 
be Bebba, which ſtands higher up, and inſtead of 
Bebbanbupz is now called Bamborrow., Our coun- 
tryman Bede * deſcribing the beſieging and burning 
of this caſtle by Penda the Mercian, ſays it had its 


name from Queen Bebba. But Matthew of Weſt- 


minſter | tells us, that Ida firſt king of Northumbet- 


land, built it, fortifying it firſt with wooden paliſa- 
does, and afterwards with a wall. But take the fol- 
lowing deſcription of it from Roger Hoveden®: 
« Bebba,” ſays he, ** is a ſtrong city, not very large, 
„but including about two or three acres, having 
« one entrance hollowed out and raiſed with ſteps 
« in a ſurprizing manner, and on the top of the hill 
** a beautiful church, and to the. weſt at the top a 
„fountain adorned with extraordinary workmanſhip, 
« ſweet to the taſte and clear to the eye.” At this 
time it is rather a caſtle than a city, though large 
enongh to paſs for a city. Nor was it accounted 


any other than a caſtle when king William Rufus 


erected overagainſt it a tower called Malton, to 
blockade Mowbray, who was in rebellion againſt him, 
and had concealed himſelf there, but afterwards 
. privately withdrew himſelf". It loſt the greateit part 
of its beauty long after in the civil war, when Breſe 
a Norman warrior, who ſided with the houfe of Lan- 
caſter, cruelly defaced it. From that time it has 
ſuffered from time and winds, which throw up in- 
credible quantities of ſand from the ſea upon its 
walls through the windows which are open. Conti- 
guous to this is Emildon, formerly the barony . of 
John Le Vi/cont, but Rametta, heireſs of the family, 
ſold their eſtates to Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter, 
In this place was born John Duns, ſurnamed Scorus, 
becauſe cf his Scotch deſcent, who was educated in 
Merton college, Oxford, and became uncommonly 


bd Hiſt, Dunelm. 
k III. 6. 12. 10. 
m P. 231. b. 


* Infiduating that the hither part of Scotland was called Pi land, 


age, but by his doubts obſcured the credib 
the ſcriptures, and, with his deep and admirahj, 
finement, though. in an obſcure, unculti ted 


learned in logic and the abſtruſe Divinity of that 


1 I. 
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it 
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wrote ſo many things as to. acquire the name gf 
Subtle Docter, and formed a new ſect called frgy : 
Scotiſh. But he came to a miſerable end; fo; hy 
ſeized with an apoplexy, and too haſtily huzigy,, 
ſuppoſition that he was dead, recovering bimſelf — 
Nature too late oyercoming the diſorder, after 
fruitleſs miſerable cries for aſſiſtance, and ben 
himſelf a long while againſt the ſtone tomb, hex h 
daſhed, bis brains our and expired, Whence 2 * 
lian poet made theſe lines on himm 
Qusætcunque bumani fuerant juriſque ſueruti 
In dubium veniunt cuncta vocantt Scotg. 
Quid? quod & in dubium illius fit vita wats 


Morte illum fimili ludificante flropha, his 
Quum non ante virum vita jugularit adempia Rot: 
Quam vivus tumulo conditus ille foret. the 
All human principles and all divine, * 
Wich all things elſe Duns Scows call'dindaty i, 
What wonder then if death ſo drew the line, | 4 | 
That whether life was gone was not found oy? 
Nor death the Doctor would of life deprive | P 
Till he was clos'd up in the tomb al; : * 
Kat woke, e tomb ale, rivul 
That he. was born in England I learn from ſome M8. in 
pieces of his in Merton college library, and on thei "Ca 
authority I afſerr it. They end: thus: „FN © 
lectura fubtilis in univerſitate Pariſienſi doftorl "cl 
Joannis Duns, nati in quadam villula parothie & " be 
« Emildon vocata Dunſton in comitatu Northunbis, be. 
« pertinente domui ſcholarium de Merton ht n . 
« Oxonin,” i. e. Here endeth the lecture of te d 
„ Subtle Doctor in the univerſity of Paris, If 
* Duns, born in a little town in the pariſh of In.. ac 
* don, called Dunſton, in the county of Norchun- . ot 
*© berland, belonging to the houſe of ſcholars d n 
« Merton hall in Oxford.“ 3 | He 
Nothing elſe remarkable occurs on this coaſt er wh 
cept Holy land, of which in its place, till we cone p 5 
to the mouth of the river Twede, which, for 3 long 45 
way, divides England from Scotland, and is called i 
the Eaſt march, whence our poet Necham®*; h 
Anglos a Pittis ſejungit limite certa ld, 
Hume n quod Twedam priſtina lingua vocal. ow 0 
A certain bound'ry is the river fixt * 
Call'd Twede, between the Eng liſh and the P. try 
{ 
This river riſes with a copious ſtream out of tel pp 
Scottiſh mountains, and, for a long time, meaudem rate 
among the horſemen and marauders on the baren 
to give no harſher name to a ſet of men, whoſe cu Ore: 
property is, as one ſays, in their ſwords. When "tileq } 
approaches the village of Carr, increaſed by mfg. kip 
ſtreams, it begins to divide the two kingdoms; wach; 
after waſhing Werk, a caſtle formerly of the Raſen funce, 
but now of the Greys, who have long figured in th Fetter 
field, againſt which caſtle the Scots have frequently benim; 
their fury, it receives an addition from the river J. Ward 
This laſt river has two names. At its ſource, wich L x 
in the heart of this county, it is called Bramiſh, and uly til 
it ſtands Bramton, a little obſcure village, and 0 7 the 
ſcarce any note, whence it proceeds north by B ric 
ley, which with Brampton itſelf, Bromdum, Roan bg 
| hunt 
1 Pol. Verg. IV. p. 80. . b by 
| P. 193. ſub an. 547. Sax. Chron, p. 19. 8 
* iron Englire. Vpel Nehhebun. Sax. Chron, 2032, TT | kg 
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ich pines dame, to a famous family in theſe parts, 
wen wn Kc. was the barony of Patrick earl of 
mu Henry III. who alſo was, as expreſſed in 
D of Inquifitions among the royal records, In- 
i and Outborow between England and Scotland; 
= if 1 underſtand it rightly, obliged to ſecure 
« fs & the communication to and fro between 


| 

te 
e kg tb. Fer the old Englih call en- 
0 a and a porch in their language Inbopou. 
N | 


R Higher up on the right ſtands 1 then 
( called Cbilling ham, which as well as Horton, not far 
* \i(tant, have both been caſtles of the Greys ever ſince 

de two families of that name were united by mar- 
1 * theſe lies the barony of Mollover, which king 
Henry L. gave to Robert de Muſchamp?, who bore on 
tis ſhield Az. 3 butterflies Arg. of whole defendants 
Robert was accounted in the reign of Henry III. 
the moſt potent baron in, theſe northern parts. But 
he eſtate was preſently parcelled out among females, 
ne of whom married the eatl of Stratberne in Scot- 
bab nd, another William de Huntercombe, a 3d Odonell 
% Ford, The river Glen next adds its waters from 
dou! de weſt to thoſe of the Till, and gives name to 
Glndal, a valley through which it runs. Of this 
nrulet Bede à gives this account: “ Paulinus com- 
«ing wich the king and queen to the royal manor 
« called Ad. Gebrin, (now Yeverin), ſtayed there 36 
„days with them employed in the duties of cate- 
* chizing and baptizing. In all this time he did 
* nothing from morning to night but inſtruct the 
e people who flocked to him from all the villages 
and. places in the doctrine of Chriſt and Salva- 
non; aud, after they were inſtructed, baptizing 
them in the neighbouring riyer Glen. This pa- 
lace was deſerted by ſucceeding princes, and an- 
other built in, its. ſtead in a place called Melmin, 
Jochen ON now Melfeld*.” . 4 


s time 1115 caſtles in England. 
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Malmſb. de Gelt. Pont. 157. 
i | | 


Here, near Brum-ridge at Brumeford, king Athel- 
ſan in a pitched battle with Anlaf the Dane, Con- 
ſantine king of Scotland, and Eugenius petty prince 
«> Cumberland, came off ſo ſuccelsful, that this bat- 
le was celebrated in all the pomp of language and 
poetry by the hiſtorians and poets of that age*. 
Here Bromiſh takes the name of Till, and firſt viſits 
ld, once a caſtle of the warlike family of Heron, 
boy of the Carrs; then Etall, where lived the Ma- 
ws or de Maneriis, formerly renowned for their 
Abe b. Mighty rank, and whoſe poſterity are now moſt 
wile earls of Rutland. Many caſtles in this tract 
purpoſely omit : for it would be endleſs to enu- 
erate them all, it being certain there were in Hen- 


Vreragainſt Ford to the weſt riſes a very high hill 
led Floddon t, remarkable for the death of James 
. King of Scotland, and the ſlaughter of his army, 
hich while Henry VIII. was befieging Tournay in 
wee, invaded England with great courage and 
[0 confidence, for they had parcelled out our 
among them before-hand. But Thomas 
rd earl of Surrey with his army gave them a 
, <cePtion here, and both ſides fought furi- 
wn hy night interpoſed, leaving it uncertain which 
' ou victory. The next day diſcovered both 

and the vanquiſhed, and the king of Scot- 


As I have formerly ſpecified, H. 


BERL AN D. 
land himſelf was covered with wounds among the 
* thickeſt heaps of ſlain. From this event the Howards 


gained an addition to their arms u. 0 | 
Twede, now encreaſed by the Till, runs down with 
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a faller ſtream by Norham, or Northam, antiently Nea. 


a town of the biſhops of Durham. It was built 
by biſhop Egfrid, and his ſucceſſor Ranulph erected 
a caſtle on the top of a ſteep rock, and fortified it 
with a ditch. On the outer wall, which is of great 
compaſs, were many little towers in the angle next 
the river; within 1s another circular wall much 
ſtronger, in the centre whereof riſes a loftier tower: 
bur the eſtabliſhed peace of our age long ſuffered this 
caſtle, though on the border, to 1un to decay. Be- 
low it in a plain to the weſt lies the town, having 


Ubbanford. 


a church in which is buried Ceolwulph, king of x. Ceolwulph, 


Northumberland, to whom Venerable Bede addrefſed 
his books of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England. 


© This prince afterwards “ renouncing the world, became 
% a monk in the church of Lindistarn in the ſervice of 


« the kingdom of Heaven, and his body was after- 
« wards conveyed to the church of Northam*.”* When 
the Danes ravaged Holy Hand, where St. Cuthbert 
ſo much celebrated by Bede fat as biſhop, and was 
buried, and certain perſons, by a religious thievery, 
endeavoured to remove his body, the winds ſetting 
- againſt them, © obliged them to leave the holy body, 
i with due reverence at Ubbanford “, and we are not 
certain whether the ſee was not remoyed thither, 
"© near the river Twede, where it lay many years, 
tc till the acceſſion of king Ethelred?.” Theſe and other 
-particulars (for I muſt not conceal my obligations), 
I owe to George Carleton, à native of this, place, 
and ſon of its warden, for whom his great profi- 
ciency in divinity, of which he is a profeſſor, and in 
the polite arts, gives me a high eſteem, which he 
returns with equal eſteem, of which I ſhould be un- 
; worthy if I did not acknowledge it. Below Norham, 
at Filley, a ſmall village in the neighbourhood, it the 
age preceding the laſt, were found, as I am informed 
by ſome very old men, the ornaments of a belt, and 
the hilt of a ſword of ſolid gold, which were pre- 
ſented to T. Ruthall, biſhop of Durham. ; 

A little lower we ſee the mouth of the Twede, on 
the further {ide of which ſtands the laſt and beſt for- 
tified town in all Britain, Berwick. Some derive. its 
name from an imaginary duke Berengarius. Leland *, 
from Aber, which ſignifies in Britain a mouth, Aber- 
wic meaning the town at the mouth. But whoever 
knows the meaning of Berwic ꝶ in the charters of 
our kings, wherein nothing is more common than 
„ give the towns of Cumberland and Durham with 
te their berwics,” will find the obviousetymology of this 
name. I cannot gueſs what it means, - unleſs a village 
annexed as an appendage to ſome more conſiderable 
place. For, in the grants of Edward the Confeſſor, 
Totthill is called berwicus ro Weſtminſter aud Man- 
dlefworth to Patricſey, and innumerable other ſuch 
inſtances. But to what purpoſe all this may ſome 


object. To little enough indeed if it ſhould appear, 


as ſome will have it, that the Saxons antiently called 
it Beonnica- Pic, q. d. a town of the Bernicians, by 
which name it is ſufficiemly known and already ob- 


Kills 


A ſword hilt 
of gold. 


Berwick 


ſerved theſe countries were diſtinguiſhed. But from 


whenceſoever it has its name, it runs a great way out 


+ Ingu!phus explains Bercoſcum a manor. 
Math. Paris, p. r IL, c. 14. 


the 8 Holland. It might have been in heathen Greek for anything he knew. The whole who; is only in good 
p.112. axon Chronicle in the year 938. Gibſon, See Huntingdon, Malmeſbury, ana Ingulphus. See alſo the Saxon 


* Rog, Hoveden, I. p. 231. 
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to ſea, ſo as to be almoſt ſurrounded by it and the 
Twede; and lying between two moſt potent king- 
doms, as Pliny * relates of Palmyra in Syria, it was 
always the firſt object of each on the breaking 
out of war, ſo that from the time that Edward I. 
firſt wreſted it from the Scots it was often re-taken 
by then, and recovered by the Engliſh. With the 
reader's leave, we ſhall here give a brief hiſtory of 
it. I find no older account of this town of Berwic 
than that William king of Scotland being taken pri- 
ſoner by the Engliſh in battle, ſurrendered it to our 
Henry Il. for his ranſom, on condition that it ſhould 
for cyer belong to England, unleſs he paid the price 
of his releaſe on a certain day, and Henry, as ap- 


pears from the Polychronicon of Durham, immedi- 


ately fortified it with a caſtle. But, on payment of 
the money, Richard I. reſtored it to the Scots. Afﬀ- 
terwards king John, as we read in the Hiſtory of 
Mailros bd, took both the town and caſtle of Ber- 


wick, when he burnt Werk, Roxburgh, Mitford, 


« and Morpeth, and laid waſte all Northumberland 
& with his Rutars, becauſe the Northumbrian barons 


had done homage to Alexander king of Scots at 


% Feltun,” Many years after, when Balliol king of 


Scotland broke his oath, Edward I. reduced Berwick 
A. D. 1297, but ſoon after the fortune of war fa- 


' youring the Scots, they finding it abandoned re- 


covered it, and preſently after our people retook it 


upon terms. Afterwards in that diſordered reign of 
Edward II. Peter Spalding ſurrendered it to Robert 
Brus, king of Scotland, who vigorouſly attacked us, 
and our people in vain beſieged it till our Hector 


Edward III. 1333, boldly aſſaulting it, happily made 
' himſelf maſter of it. In the reign of Richard II. 


ſome marauders ſurprized the caſtle, but Henry 
Percy, earl of Northumberland, retook it within 
nine days. Scarce ſeven years after the Scots again 
took it, not by force but money, for which the ſaid 
Henry Percy, who was governor of the place, was 


charged with high treaſon, but he again overcame 


the honour and courage of the Scots by money, and 
ſooa recovered it. A long while after, when Eng- 
land was miſerably involved in a civil war, Henry VI. 
taking ſhelter in Scotland, gave it up to the Scots to 
'Purchaie their protection. But 22 years after, 
Thomas Stanley, with great loſs of men, reduced it 
for Edward IV. From that time the kings of Eng- 
land have continually added works to it, particularly 
queen Elizabeth, who lately, to the terror of the 
enemy, and ſecurity of the townſpeople, contracted 
the circuit of its walls, drawing within the old ones a 
very high wall, well built of ſtrong ſtone, ſurrounded 
by a deep ditch, a regular rampart, redoubts, coun- 
terſcarps, and covered ways, ſo that the form and 


ſtrength of the fortifications is ſufficient to diſcourage 
all hopes of carrying it by aſſault, not to mention the 


bravery of the garriſon, and the ſtores in the place, 


which exceed belief. The governor of this town, 


(to obſerve this en paſſant), was always one of the 


moſt able and tried of the Engliſh nobility, who is at 


| Britain rich 
in day- liz ht. 


the ſame time warden of the eaſt border towards 
Scotland. It ſtands in longitude 2143“ latitude 
55 48, whence, by this poſition, its longeſt day is 
17 hours 22 minutes, and the night only ſix hours 


38 minutes, ſo that Servius Hororatus © rightly ſays, 


% Britain, rich in day-light, ſcarce allows any time 
« for night,” nor is it to be wondered at that the 
ſoldiers here play at dice all night without candles, 


a N. H. 1 2 25. * P. 190. Edit. Gale. d 


* The Twede. 


D if N 


if you conſider the twilight, and that Juvenal“ ia 
lay, minima contentos notle Britannos, the Brit 
were content with very little night. 

For a concluſion about Berwick take theſe 
J. Johnſton : 


Scotorum extremo ſub limite meta furori; 
Saxonidum: gentis par utriuſque labor 
Mille vices rerum, que mille eſt paſſa ruinas: 
Mirum ! qui potuit tot ſupereſſe malis, * 
Quin ſupereſt, quin extremis exhauſta rujni 
Funere ſic crevit fir mior uſque ſuo, 
Oppida ut exaquet jam munitiſſima, Civis 
Militis & cenſum & munia Marti: bi, 
Paſiguam ſervitio duri/que eft funBa periclit 
Effert letitia figna ſerena ſug. 
Et nunc antiquo felix ſe jattat honore 
Cum reddit domino debita jura ſuo : 
Cujus ab auſpiciis unita Britannia tandem 
Excelſum tollit libera in aſtra caput. 


lines i 


Ou Scotland's utmoſt boundary oppos d 
The Saxon arms, by either nation raisd 
To varied ruin varied turns expos'd: 
How ſtands ſhe by ſuch ruin uneffaced! 
She ſtands ſuperior to her worſt of woes, 
And from her grave upriſes ſtronger (till; 
Equal to ſtrongeſt towns her bulwark ſhows; 
Her ſons each taſk of mighty Mars fulki, 
By bondage and by hardeſt hazards tried: 
She calm the banners of her joy diſplays, * 
And happy now may boaſt her antient pride, be. 
While to her lord ſhe due allegiance pays. ded! 
Her lord, whoſe ſway united Britain fears, arliag 
While to the clouds her head ſhe freely rear, ind 


It may not be amiſs to ſubjoin here the , e 


cur. 


formerly given of the borderers who live round abo 


this place in his life, written by himſelf, and p ers 
liſhed under another's name, by Æneas Sylvius, Kd got 
terwards pope Pius II. who lived in Scotland land, 
private legate about 1448, as they are not at all M! 
tered. © There is a river *, which, ſpreading fc Las 
from a high mountain, parts the two kingdom de 
« Zneas having croſſed this in a boat, and arrivin 8 lon | 
i about ſunſet at a large village, went to the louis: of 
« of a peaſant, and there ſupped with the pris tle k 
« of the place and his hoſt, The table was Pen ul Guy 
« fully ſpread with large quantities of pulſe, pou 
« ard geeſe, but neither wine nor bread was 104 
« found there, and all the people of the town, b 
ic men and women, flocked about him as to ſome ne 
« ſight, and, as we gaze at negroes or Indians, ſod 
« they ſtare at Eneas, aſking the prieſt whete 
« came from, what he came about, and whether! 
« was a Chriſtian. Aneas, underſtanding te a 
ce ficulties he muſt expect on this journey, had 5 
« care to provide himſelf at a certain monaſtery wi 
&« ſome loaves, and a meaſure of red wine, at bg 
« of which they were ſeized with greater = 
*« ment, having never ſeen wine or white 4 
« Women with child came up to the table 57 5 
« huſbands, and, after handling the bread and * 
ing at the wine, begged ſome of cach, "I | 
« was impoſſible to avoid diſtributing the 1 
« among them. The ſupper laſting til the Fe 
of the night, the prieſt and hoſt, with allt | 
« and children, made the beſt of their Wa) * 
« left ZEneas. They ſaid they were going 1 


$4 g b 


NOR T H U M 
ent way off fon fear of the Scots, who, when 

was our, would come over the river and 
 lunder 3 nor could they, with all his intreaties, 
„ means be prevailed on to take Æneas with 
* 1 nor any of the women, though many of 
a8 were young and handſome; for they think 
* in no danger from an enemy, not conſidering 
. offered to women as any harm. AEneas, 
3 remained alone for them with two ſer- 
n and a guide, and 100 women, who made 
\ circle round the fire, and fat the reſt of the 
abt without fleeping, dreſſing hemp and chat- 
ting with the interpreter. | Night was now far 
\dyanced when A great noiſe was heard by the 
barking of the dogs, and ſcreaming of the geeſe; 
all the women made the beſt of their way off, 
the guide getting away with the reſt, and there was 
« much confuſion as if the enemy was at hand, 
Tneas thought it more prudent to wait the event in 
ti bed-room (which bappened to be a ſtable), 
apprehending if he went out he might miſtake his 
way, and be robbed by the firſt he met. And ſoon 
after the women came back with the interpreter 
1nd reported there was no danger; for it was a 
party of friends and not of enemies that were 


agr 


* 
come. 
In this country were certain clans called Scoven 


mwhers* and Fifburgings, of whom we have ſuch 
ſcare accounts that it is beyond my ſkill to fix their 
nation, Nor can I determine whether they were 
Janes or Engliſh. But Florence of Worceſter f pub- 
hed by lord William Howard, writes, that when a 
aliament was held at Oxford, “ the more worthy 
md powerful miniſters of the Seovenburghers 
Sipeferth and Morcar” were privately taken off by 
tric Streon, that Edmund Clito * againſt his 
and pc er's conſent married Alfritha wife of Sigefrith, 
wis, V going to © the Fifburgings ſeized upon Sigefrith's 
cotland land, and ſubdued that people.” But let others 
at all lass this point. 

ding ia Lars province being reduced under the dominion 
kingdon the Saxons by Oſca, brother of Hengiſt, and 
4 arion Jebuſa, had at firſt its own dukes ſubject to the 
che bout e of Kent. Afterwards upon the eſtabliſhment 
the pte de kingdom of the Bernicians, whom the Britans 
was leni Cuir a Brinaich e, or mountaineers, which reached 
e, poult im the Tees to the frith of Edinburgh, this was 
was 10 ol belt part of it, and ſubje& to the king of Nor- 
own, bonberland, upon the end of whoſe government all 
o ſome ne ond the Twede became ſubject to the Scots. But 
ſians, 00 
\ where 
whether! 
n the d1 
** tak 
naſtery Wl 


ind about 


iNunary ceflion to his own dominions®. Alfred 
rwards yielded it to the Danes, whom Athelſtan, 
& years aſter, drove out. The people, how- 
„ made Eilric the Dane king, who was preſently 
wen out by king Ealdred. From that time the 
ie of king ceaſed in this province, and thoſe who 
Merned it were called earls. Of theſe our hiſtorians 
3 tie following ſeries: Ofulf, Oflac, Edulph, 
deaf the elder, Uchtred, Adulph, Alred, Siward, 
. Edwin, Morcar, Oſculph, Siward that brave 
* Wao, as he had lived in arms, Would die in his 
wür. é But his earldom of York was given to Toſti 
. ear! Harold, and thoſe of Northampton 
untingdon, with the reſt of his lands, to the 
nous earl Waltheof, his ſon and heir +.” I have 
Man ifburgi 8 
Ib 8 MS. n. Gale. 


| Finaich 


5 liter, 
Ne before, 2 8 Holland. 


pert, king of the Eaſt Saxons, added this country 


7 Ingulph, P- 5 11. b. 


f : Brechinauc, See Brecknockſhire, Brigar, Brigantes, ; | 
Kiercr', viſed to deprive king William Rufus of his royal eſtate, and to advance Stephen, earl of Albemarle, a fon of the 


! He alſo made him Conſtable of England, . 
Qqq | the 


B E R L AN O. 
inſerted theſe words of Ingrilphus becauſe ſome will 
not allow him to have been carl of Huntingdon. I 
ſhall now ſubjoin what I have read to this purpoſe 
in an antient parchment MS. in the library of John 
Stowe, that honeſt citizen and diligent antiquary of 
London. Copſi being made earl:of Northumberland 
by grant of William the Conqueror drove out 'Of- 
culph, by whom, however, he was flain- à few days 
after. Oſculph was afterwards ſtabbed by a robber 
with a ſpear, and died of the wound. Goſpatrit 
then bought the earldom of the Conqueror, who pre- 
ſently after turned him out, and appointed Waltheof, 
ſon of Siward, for his ſucceſſor. He beiog be- 
headed was ſucceeded by Walcher biſhop of Durham, 
who, as well as Robert Comin, his ſucceſſor, was 
ſlain in an inſurrection. Robert Motobray altetwards 
obtained the fame title, which he preſently loſt by 
his baſe treachery i. Then king Stephen, as we read 
in the Polychronicon of Darham, created Henry, ſon 
of David, king of Scots, earl of Notthumberland; 
whoſe ſon William, after his acceſſion to the crown 
of Scotland, wrote himſelf William de Warren earl 
of Northumberland, his mother being of the family 
of the earls Warren, as appears by the regiſter of 
Brinkburn priory, A few years after this Richard I. 
ſold this earldom to Hugh Pudſey, biſhop. of Durham, 
for life. But when the king was impriſoned by the 
emperor at his return from the Holy' Land; and 
Hugh contributed only 2000lb. of ſilver towards his 
ranſom, the king took this ſo unkindly, as thinking 
this very little in proportion to the immenſe ſums 
which he underſtood he had collected under pretence 
of procuring his liberty, that he deprived him of the 
earldom $. 


At preſent this honour is enjoyed by the Percy fas 
mily, which, deſcending from the earls of Brabant, 
took the name of Percy, with the eſtates of Percy; 
ever ſince Joſceline, younger ſon of Godfrey duke 
of Brabant, the true iſſue of Charlemagne, by Ger- 
berga, daughter of Charles, younger brother of 
Lothaire laſt king of France, of the Carlovingian 
race, married Agnes, daughter and ſole heireſs of 
William Percy, which William's great-grandfather 
William Percy, coming into England with William 
the Conqueror, received from him the lands in 
Tatcafter, Linton, Normanby, and other places. It 
was agreed between this Agnes and Joſceline that 
he ſhould rake the name of Percy and retain his old 
arms of Brabant, a Lion Az. (which the Brabants 
afterwards changed) in a field Or. * The firſt earl of 
Northumberland of this faniily was Henry Percy ſon 
of Mary, daughter of Henry earl of Lancaſter, who, 
on account of his antient nobility and atchieyments in 
war, was rewarded by Edward III. with large eſtates 
in Scotland, and received ſuch an increaſe of wealth 
with his ſecond wife Maud Lucy, that though he had no 
children by her, yet ſhe made him engage to bear the 
arms of Lucy, and Richard II. created him earl of Nor- 
thumberland. But he made him a baſe return for 
this favour, deſerting him in his troubles, and opening 
the way to the crown for Henry IV. who gave him 
the iſle of Man, and againſt whom, being ſecretly 
hurt in his conſcience for the unjuſt depoſition of 
Richard II. through his means, and piqued at the 
neglect and impriſonment of his kinſman Edmund 
Mortimer, earl of March, the undoubted heir to 
$ Lib. Dunelm, 


t P. 382. A. D. 1015. 
b As a tributary kingdom. 
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battle at St. Albans “. 


„ 
the erown , he broke out into rebellion, firſt privately 
ſtirring up againſt bim his brother Thomas, earl of- 
Worceſter, and his ſpirited ſon Henry, ſurnamed 
Hotſpur, with an army ; but both fell in the field at 
Shrewſbury. Being for this attainted, but ſoon after, 
by a certain connivance, taken into favour again by 
the king, who was afraid of him, he had all his goods 
reſtored, except the Iſle of Man, which the king 
kept for himſelf. Shortly after, hurrying into new 
diſturbances, and calling in the Scots to his aſſiſt ance, 
he took up arms againſt the king as an uſurper, and, 
being ſuddenly met and attacked at Braham® moore by 
Thomas Rokeſby, ſheriff of Yorkſhire, was routed 
and flain in a diſorderly rencontre A. D. 14-8. 
Eleven years after Henry Percy, ſon of his ſon Henry 
Hotſpur (whoſe mother Elizabeth was daughter to 
Edmund Mortimer the elder, earl of March by Phi- 
lippa, daughter of Lionel duke of Clarence), was 
reſtored to his grandfather's honors by act of parlia- 
ment under Henry V. and, warmly eſpouſing the in- 
tereſts of Henry VI. againſt the Vorkiſts, fell in the 
His ſon Henry, 3d earl of 
Northumberland, who married Eleanor, daughter of 
Richard baron Poynings, Brian, and Fitz Payn, loſt 
his life in the ſame cauſe at the battle of Towton, 
A. D. 1461. The houſe of Lancaſter being in a 


manner ruined, and the name of Percy ſunk with it, 


king Edward IV. created John Nevill lord Montacute 
earl of Northumberland; but he ſhortly after ſurren- 
dered up this title to the king, and received that of 
marquis Mont Acute, Afterwards Henry Percy, ſon 


of Henry juſt mentioned, by favour of Edward IV. 


obtained his father's title, and in the reign of Hevry 
VII. was killed in an inſurrection? of the peaſants 
againſt the collectors of a tax levied by act of par- 
liament. He was ſucceeded by Henry Percy, 5th 
carl 1, who, by a daughter and coheireſs of Robert 
Spenſer, and Eleanor, daughter and coheireſs of Ed- 
mund de Beaufort, lord of Somerſer, had Henry, 


Edward VI. the leaders of the ſeveral parties diſpole 


N 


6th earl“, who, having no ſons, and hi; brat 
Thomas being put to death for taking u 
againſt king Henry VIII. in the beginning of Ty 
formation, as if the family was almoſt reducu 
nothing, laviſhed away the greateſt part of as 
eſtate in preſents to the king and others, A fy ky | 
after John Dudley, earl of Warwick, took the 2 
of duke of Northumberland * when in the ming; . 


of honours among themſelves to gratify then re 
ſpeftive parties. This was that duke of Noth 
berland who ſome time diſturbed the peace of hy N 
country like a blaſt, endeavouring to exclude Mar 

and Elizabeth, daughters of Henry VIII. fron de Tee 


lawful ſucceſhon, and contrived by the intereſ of and 
the lawyers, ever ready to follow thoſe in power, h Duch 
ſettle the crown on Jane Grey, to whom he hy from 
married his ſon. For this being convicted of bio from 


treaſon, he loſt his head, embracing and publickl vel 
profeſſing at the block the Popiſh religion, which kingd 
to ſerve his turn, he had long before renounced, g the ce 
pretended to renounce, On his death queen My ſer 
reſtored in blood Thomas Percy, nephew to Henn, earls | 
6th earl and ſon of his brother Thomas, creating him diſtin} 
firſt baron Percy, and ſoon after by a new pa toſe 
earl of Northumberland © to him and the heirs mal 
* of his body, and in failure thereof, to his brothe 
* Henry and his heirs male.” But this Thong 
7th earl, diſguiſing his treachery againſt his ſorerqg * 
and country under the colour of a zeal for reſtoring ſil is 
Popery, loſt his life and honour A. D. 152; fertile 
However, by the ſpecial favor of queen Elizabeth, tainou 
Henry his brother, 8th earl, ſucceeded according une 
the tenor of queen Mary's patent, and ended hisday and c 
in priſon A. D. 1585", leaving his fon Hear ſed a 
by Catharine, eldeſt daughter and one of the te cir 
heireſſes of Nevill lord Latimer, who ſucceeds s 1: 
him, being grh ear! of Northumberland of this f 7 


mily. parliam 
d chief ri 


m Grievouſl | complaining and charging him [H. VI] with perjury, that whereas he had ſolemnly ſworn to him and others, that de Hex: 


would not challenge the crown, but only his own inberitance, and that king Richard ſhould be governed during bis life by the gou! 
rs of the realm; he on the contrary had by impriſonment — | 

uſurped the ſame by the concurrence of his faction, horribly murdering the ſaid king, and defrauding Edward Mortimer, earl of Mu 
of his lawful right to the crown, whom he had ſuffered to lavguiſh long in priſon under Owen Glendowr, reputing thole irayiors vn 


advice of the 


with their own money had procured his enlargement. H. 
n Brambam. 
vat Cockſedge near Thirſk, buried at Beverley. Ib, 282. 
r He died 29 Henry VIII. buried at Hackney, Ib. 


* By the name of John earl of Warwick, marſhal of England, viſcount Lifle, baron Somery, Baſſet and Ties, lord of Dude 


t maſter and ſteward of the king's houſe. H. 
t beheaded at York, Ib. 284. 


v He was found dead in his bed, ſuppoſed to have ſhot himſelf, being impriſoned on ſuſpicion of concurring in a plot to reſcue 
queen of Scats, Ib, 284. See Camden's Elizabeth, p. 434, 435. ed. Hearne. 


© 33 Henry VI. buried at St. Alban's. Dugd. Bar. I. 287. 


WW Hexha 
" miles 
lodging 


terror of death enforced him to refign his crown, 4 


4 He died 18 Henry VIII. buried at Beverley. Ib. 29; 
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ORTHUMBE RLAND is bounded on the eaſt 
by the German ocean, on the north by the 
Tyced, on the weſt by Cumberland and Scotland, 
and on the ſouth by the Tyne and the biſhopric of 
Ducham. Its length between the Tine and Tweed 
{om Newcaſtle to Berwick is 62 miles. Its breadth 


welt 47. Under the Heptarchy it was part of the 
kingdom of Northumbria, which comprehended all 
the country between the two ſeas north of the Hum- 
ber to Edenborough frith. It was governed by 
earls till ſoon after the Conqueſt, when it had a 
vin ſheriff and was divided into baronies, and 
thoſe again into the ſix wards of Tynedale, Coguetdale, 
Glendale, Bambrough, Morpeth, and Caſtle ward“. 
I is in the dioceſe of Durham, contains five dean- 
lies, and one archdeaconry, and 460 pariſhes v. The 
number of inhabitants is computed at 100,000, The 
ſoil is various. On the rivers and ſea-coaſt remarkably 
fertile; to the north-weſt and ſouth-weſt very moun- 


1 tinousz to the weſt full of heaths, fens, and lakes, 

ding u ſome of the former abounding with mines of ore 

kisday and coal, and others cultivated, and the mountains 
Hen ſted large quantities of ſheep. Mr. Hutchinſon ſays, 
& < the circumference of the county is 155 miles. It con- 

ſucceek ns 13 market towns, three boroughs, 131,000 acres, 

* his E74 inhabitants; and ſends eight members to 


puliament. It is divided into ſeven wards, and has four 
if rivers Tyne, Tweed, Alne, and Coquet 4. 
Hexamſhire took its name from the town of 
ebam, and was 4 liberty of itſelf, ſtretching 10 
miles ſouth-weſt one way ©.” It is a peculiar be- 
longing to the archbiſhop of York *. 
Lame, a nunnery on Sowthetynef,” founded 
it Benediftines by king John or Adam de Tindale, 
ed at £.5. 155. per ann.s The lands belong to 


„ that de 
by the gu 
Crown, 4 
rl ol Much 
ay tons Wi 


Ib. 283. 


| of Dube 
to reſcue e Tyne 3, | | 15 
faber fonbaughᷣ caſtle, a ſquare tower, was the ſeat 
i the family of that name, from the time of Edward 
ud is now in their repreſentative fir Harry 
Aerſtonhaugh i, Belleſter, now Little moor caſtle 
the Blenkenſopps s. 
Jt on the weſt fide of Poltroſs water a caſtellum 
dl, and about two furlongs weſt from it Ha- 
Ps and Severus's walls are within a chain of 
1 ter, and continue ſo almoſt all the way till 
£ ” Irthing water near Burdoſwald. On the 
. & of the rivulet called Poltroſs and near 
%y ball Severus's ditch appears large and diſ- 
C ut eight yards from the wall, 30 feet wide 
5 15 at bottom, and about 10 feet deep l. 


y f 

— of Northumb, Introd, xiii. xiv. 

Ih won's View of Northumberland, II. 144. 5 
I l. k Wallis. 1 ; ; es 
Ko th. Hutch. I. 11, 12. 1 


le l. 3. Huch. I. 142. 
17 


als, Il, 


el 3 4. Ib. 8. Hutch. 18. 


fom Tyne mouth to Temon bridge beyond Glen- 


t Lancaſter Allgood, but the ſite is waſhed away by 


1 Horſley, 152. 
© Horſley, 230. 


* Wallis, II. 14. Hutch. I. 13, 
T Wallis, II. 4. 
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The wall croſſes Poltroſs rivulet, the boundary be- 
tween Cumberland and Northumberland, at the 
Crooks, About a quarter of a mile further eaſt a 
breach was made in it by the Scots called the Gap 
or Wade's Gap n. Hence it goes a quarter of a mile 
nearly ſtrait to Thir/wall caſtle, the ſeat of an an- 
tient family of that name, whoſe heireſs married 
Swinburne®, but now belonging to the earl of Carliſle. 
Mr. Warburton ſaw two altars here, one inſcribed to 
VETERES, a local deity before-mentioned, the other 
only D. M. both now gone“. In ſight of it to the 
ſouth is a camp with a ſingle vallum and foſs, high 
to the norrh, now called Black dykes, where, on 
digging turf, leaden bullets have been found. An- 
other camp is a quarter of a mile weſt of it. Mr. 
Hutchinſon ? denies its antiquity. He ſaw a coloſſal 
head in the road below Thirlwall caſtſe 2. The 


wall croſſes the Tzppal under the ſouth front of this 


caſtle, and aſcends a hill to Caer Vorran*. 


Blenkenſop caſtle the ſeat of an antient family of  Blenkenſop c. 
that name, in whom it is ſtill, has been a very ſtrong 


building on the ſouth banks of the Tippal*: Here 


was an altar, probably found ſomewhere near, in- 
ſcribed, 


DEABVS NY... 
PHIS VETI... 
 MANSYETAL... 
CLAVDIA TVRI... 
NILLA FIL. V. 8. L. 


Dealus Nymphis Vetia Manſueta Claudia Tink. 
nilla filia votum ſolvit lubens. 


It is now at Dryburn haugh near the ſpital, fixed 
in the ground at the ſtable. door t. 

Tradition makes the Scots and Pitts to have broken 
through the wall at Thirlwall, but the caſtle might 
be ſo called from the paſſage of the river through 
the wall u. 

Haltweſel is a ſmall market town, with a manu- 
factory of coarſe baize. At Caſtle banks, eaſt of 
the church, are veſtiges of a fort, fingle trenched, 
oval, with a ſpring in the center *. A large barrow. 

In S. Tynedale is but one paroche church, and 
& that is caullyd Haulteweſel 7.” | 

A mile below Thirlwall in Cumberland is Wardrew, 
famous for its ſpa *. | 

Mr. Horſley places the Maowa of the Notitia at 
Caervorran, and derives the modern name from carr 
a ſtanding water, which now is vorran, before it, or 
Caer Vorwyn, the town with the ca/tle*% There is 
Voran in Ravennas.“ The fort is about 12 or 13 chains 
to the ſouth of both the walls, and has a peat moſs 

b Ib. xviii. 
N 1 G. 


i Wallis, II. 17. Hutch. I. 10. See Cumb. p. 190. 
5 m Eſc. 10 Eliz. 
P P. 41. oP; 43s 
t G. Horſl. Northumb. * 55 2 Phil. Tranſ. No 231. 
| 7 Lel, VII. 74% © 
> Galc's Anton. p 14% 


c Ib, xxiv. 


before 


f Lel. VII. 77. 


Thirlwall c. 


Pl. xV. fig. 9. 


Haltweſel. 


Wardrew. 
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Pl. XV. f. to. 


Pl. XV. f. 11, 


12, 13, 14, 
IC, 10, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 
21, 


Pl. XVI. 
fig. 7. 


Pl. XVI. 
fig. 8. 


pl. XVI, 
fig. 9. 


0 T T 4 


bcfore it, the ramparts and ditch very conſpicuous 


120 paces ſquare, the area four acres and a half, 


and the buildings without have been on the ſouth 
and weſt ſides. Maiden way paſſes through it to 
Beaucaſtle about fix miles off, and the other military 
way from Walwick Cheſters runs a little to the ſouth 
of it, or enters and ends in the Roman town here“. 
A human ſkeleton was found at the eaſt end by the 
workmen employed in digging up the foundation to 
make the new military road through Cumberland ; 
a ſmall fair Roman altar, ſome years ago, inſcribed, 
DEO VITERINO, ant a ſmall braſs lar, both in 
the poſſeſſion of Miſs Bacon of Newbrough 4. Horſ- 
ley had a ring with a Victory on a cornelian, and an 
altar DEO VITIRI MENI DADA V. 8. L. M.* 


Other inferiptions, &c. found at or belonging to 


this ſtation are, LXV. LXVI. LXVII. LXVIII. LXIX. LXXI. 
LXXII. IXI II. IXXtV. Ixxv. LXXV&4. LIxxVS. LXXVI. 
IXXVIt. LIXXVIII. IXXIx. p. 230—234. In 1760 
was found a curious and beautiful relief of a 
Roman ſoldier in a niche, armed with a ſpear 
and ſhield; ' above his left ſhonlder a lion recum- 
bent and a deer under it, 14 inches and an half 
long, nine broad, given ro Mr. Warburton f. Abun- 
dance of ftags' horns and many mill-ſtones have 
been dug ups. On the walls about the farm-houſe 
ſtand numerous fragments of inſcriptions, effigies, 
mill-ſtones, &c. A ſmall altar inſcribed, and other 
inſcriptions. See Pl. XVI. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Mr. Camden went no farther along the wall eaſt- 
ward than a little beyond Carvorran, where the wall 
is ſtil! higheſt and in the great perfection. His de- 
ſcription-of Chefter on the wall agrees with Houſe- 
feeds, though it is plain Great Cheſters, Little Cheſ- 
ters, and Houſe-ſteeds, muſt be the forts he refers to. 
The firſt inſcription at Little Cheſters being defaced 
in Horſley's time, is given from him and Hunter. 
The inſcriptions he cites at Melkrig are now at Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge i. Horſley reads the firſt 
Dee Surie ſub Calpurnis Agricola legato Augu/tali pro- 
prætore Aulus Licinius Clemens præſfectus cohortis 
prime Hamiorum or cohortis 4% Gallorum. And the 
other, Pro ſalute Defidieni Aeliani præfecti & ſua ſa- 
crum poſuit voto ſolvit libens Tuſco & Baſſo conſulibus. 
This Conſulate fell, according to the Faſti Conſulares 
A. D. 259. See alſo Salmaſius in Treb. Pollio, vit. 
Ingenui k. 

Mr. Warburton dug up 1717, at Cheſter in the 
Wood, which he accounted the antient Magna of Mr. 
Camden, on the military way from Caervorran. to 
Newburgh an altar inſcribed, 


FORTVNAE 
| P. R 
CIVL. RALTICVS LEG. VI. VIC. 


Horſley reads RALTICVS, Stukeley RAETICVS. 
It was found on the area of the platform, in a vault 
three-quarters of a yard high, three or four yards 
ſquare, blacked within with ſmoke, and, at firſt 
opening, ſmelt like ſtraw. The altar lay with its 


face downwards, and by it another of the ſame ſize 


broken in pieces, and the inſcription imperfe& l. This 
vault ſeemed to have been intended to receive the 
offal of the ſacrifices and ſweepings of the altar from 


© Horſley, 161. 4 Wallis, II. 4, 


* Ib. Hutch, I. 14—18, ++ Ib. " SANS 8. 


* Horfl. 226 227. 
= See the altar Horſl, North. lv. p. 227. 
0 Ib. 228, | f 
r Holl. 150. Wallis, a. Hutch. 49. 
„ Horll. 148, 149. | 

1 


1 Warburton's letter to Mr. Gale. MS. pen. Mr. Allan. 
MS. letter of Gale, ubi ſupra. 
Wallis, I. 9, o. Hut. I. 46. . (60.11. 
+ Hutch, 49+ b Wallis, ( 5 


So. 


the ſmoke which had black ed it and the ſmell Proceed; 
ing from the hot aſhes, which had been throwy ing 
it. The Romans probably hid the altars from the 
barbarians here, or the Chriſtians might put then 
out of ſight, fince otherwiſe one does not (ee yy 
one was broken, unleſs in the hurry of the Rong 
retiring. Mr. Warburton was told of ſuch a mk 
at Cirenceſter, with aſhes and burnt bones u. He 
intended to preſent this altar to the king for g. 
James's gardens, or to ſell it to lord Oxford * 
the new library at Wimpole. It is now in the library 
at Durham. | 

Great Cbeſters was the antient Ax scx, the (4, 
well preſerved, ſome part of the original ſtanding a 
a good height, and the ditch pretty viſible except on 
the caſt fide, the ſite of the pretorium and queſto, 
rium very viſible, and north of the former ſomethin 
like a temple. The entrance to the fort on the fouch 
part of the jambs and other ſtones remaining ini; 
and pieces of an iron gate and hinges were found n 
the ruins. From this gate a paved way led to Hadi. 
an's vallum. The outbuildings on the fouth and 
eaſt ſides, and in a meadow to the ſouth were full a 
ruins of buildings, and remains of a large altar“. Ty 
this ſtation belonged theſe inferiptions and carvings i 
or near the ſpot, Horſley's LXI. 1x11. LXIII II 
LXI WI. is wretchedly copied by Hutchinſon, J. 46, | 
In digging up the foundations of a great building it | 
the upper part of the ſtation 1967 was ſound + 
very large ſtone, nearly ſquare, with a handſome 
moulding, and a long inſcription, but imperſe& by 
two fractures at each corner at the bottom, whereby 
half of four lines are wanting beſides ſome letters: 


IMP. CAES. M. AVR. SEVE 
RVS MEDCANDER * P. F. E. 
HORREVM VET YU 
STATE CONNAR SUUM # 
CON. u. ASTVRVM SA 
A SOLO RESTITVERVNT 
PROVINC. ARCENT 
MAXIMO LEG. VV. A PRO 
SAL MARTI MED. LEGATVS CO II. ET TEXT! 


About a quarter of a mile ſouth of the ſtation near 
Wallmill a funeral ſtone, four feet high, fixed in the 
ground, with the figure in a nich, the inlcription 
defaced ; but ſeems Horſley's Lx1v 4, and another 


bis LxIv g. Near the military way that goes of t9 


this place are four lawes or tumuli. They were cut 
through by one Mr. Curry a diſſenting miniſter's 
North of theſe are three large ſtones ere, from Se- 
verus' wall near a mile, called the mare and her. falls 

Little Cheſters or the Bowers, the antient VIx po- 
LANA, is ſouth from both the walls, but ſtands jul 
by the military way from Walwic Cheſters to Cats 
vorran. It is but ſeven chains by four, and conti 
but three actes :. The ramparts are quite round, al 
very large, the ditch more obſcure: traces of tht 
preetorium and of forts in the ſides and angles of i 
walls; the ruins of one very viſible. The outbuild 
ings to the weſt and ſouth-weſt *, Some years 48 
on the welt ſide of the fort, about 50 yards from th 
walls, was diſcovered a ſquare vault paved wit 


8 . JOI 
large ſquare ſtones, and under it was another ! 


© Northumb, Ixvii. * Wallis, II. 6. 
i Horll. liz. liv» 


n Horſl. 150. 
4 Wallis, Ib. Hutch Ib. 
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a0 alt: 


ned by pillars of ſquare ſtones about half a 
aft h: the upper room had two niches like 
0 ws on each fide of every corner or ſquare, 
= in all 16: the pavement and room tinged 
A _ the ſtones of the upper vault numbered 
450 D * Horſley rightly took this for an hy pocauſt 
1 and when he ſaw it it was filled up. In- 
0 FO &c. found here, Northumb. Lit. (now 
freed) 1111. L1V. Lv. above-mentioned, Lvl. LVII. 
15. II LIX. IX. of | N 

A large altar of White rag, two feet thick, was 
fund at this ſtation with a deer in the centre lean- 
ing againſt a tree, and two fawns below. It was made 
\ rubbiug-ſtone for cattle at Hugh Ridley's at Archy 
ft adjoining, Who ſplit it in two down the mid- 
de to move it. He alſo found many urns of various 
ſes on the north ſide of his houſe. Many large 
ugs horns, one nine inches at the baſe; Doric 
pilalters and capitals as of a temple were found 
| the welt end of the ſtation, and deſtroyed by the 
ubourets. In the ſouth-weſt end of the Well-bouſe 
« the welt end of the ſtation is this inlcription on 


mn altar: 


MARTI VICTORI 
CON. III. NERVIORVM 
PRAEFECT. I. CANINIVS. 7 


ln digging up the foundations of a caſtellum in 
the wall of M. king Gap, was found this inſcription, 
now at Mr. Lowe's at Ridley hall, who owns the 
ſtation : | 
TMP. CAES. TRAIAN. 
HADRIA I AVG. 2 
APLATORIO NEPOTE LEG P. R. P. R. 


Hadrian's wall has made, or paſſed very near, the 
futh rampart of Bokcovievs, Houſe-fleeds, and Se- 
erus's wall the north. It is five chains by ſeven ; 
tte ramparts clear on three ſides. The area of the 
worth part of the ſtation is moſtly plain; of the ſouth 
lore on a deſcent than any Mr. Horſley remembered. 
The pretorium and ruins of a temple near it were vi- 
lble. Vaſt ruins both of ſtation and town, and no leſs 
lun fixteen inſcriptions and ſculptures found and yet 
ſemaining on the place *, exceeding moſt ſtations in 
biin. On Chapel hill, ſuppoſed ſite of a temple, 
wo altars *, Horſley's xxxv1. XxXv11. ; one fide of an 
int without inſcription xxxvIII. XXXIX. XL. XLI, 
WIL x III. XLIv. ſtatues in niches of Victory and t vo 
Roman foldiers XLv. XLVI. XL VII. LI.; groupes of the 

Matres xL VIII. XLIX. I. U Beſides all theſe here 
dre ſeyeral other pieces of ſculpture, altars, pedeſ- 
ls, and Pillars, ſcattered about, and a piece of a 
ie fluted pillar lay in the midſt of the ſtation. 
de may be two or three other ſtations in Britain 
® Burdoſwald, Elenboro' and Lancheſter), that ex- 
wal this in number of inſcriptions, but none equals 
"Dextent of ruins of the town or number, variety, 
Wi curioſity of ſculptures, yet remaining here. One 
Weription more belonging to this place was publiſhed 
Dr. Hunter e; the ſtone lay againſt a hedge 
nt 2 quarter of a mile diſtant, and Mr. Horſley 
"Me in a ſimilar ſituation, which he believed ſe- 
Aithral, but which had no inſcription ©. 


* Hunter; Phil. 


| Walls, 26 Tranſ. 278. 


—28 
Wallis 
ng 37 39 
% 68, f Wallis, 22—24. 
VI, 24, F. 453; 


Vat, ll, 


2 Horfſl. 148. 


5 Ubi ſupra; 
Phil. Tranſ. No 278: 


* Ib, 38-43. Hutch. 109. e Lel. vII. 75. | 
Rrr about 


NORTH U MB ER LA N B. 


NI VENG RI 

S8. OFERSION:S 
ROMVLO ALIMAHI 
MANSVETIO SENICIONT 
REVINGE QVARTIONIS 
ERESI PROCVRAVIT DELF 
VS RAVTIONIS EX G. 8. 


Horſley read it, . . ni Venotrionis Cſilio g. O fer- 
fionis Romulo Alimahionis Manſuetio Senecionis Revin= 
cio Quartionis erigi procuravit Delfius Rautionis ex 
gratia ſua; or as Mr. Ward read the three laſt 
words, ex Germania ſuperiori. Dr. Stukeley had a 
caſt of a buſt, I ſuppoſe of the common ſepulchral 


kind, found here, but the original is not now to be 


traced *. EE 2 

From the Ridleys of Willemetefwicke deſcended the 
learned prelate and martyr Nicholas Ridley, biſſ op 
of London, Dr. Lancelot Ridley, and fir Thomas 
Ridley the learned civilian. This ſcat now belongs 
to ſir William Blacket f. Ridley hall, antiently in 
this family, is now the property of the I owes. On 
the eaſt bank of Allen is Stuward caſtle, a ruin; and 
near the junQtion of the two rivers, Whitefield callle b. 

Old town, has not the leaſt memorial or tradition of 
its being a Roman ſtation i though Horſley & ſaw ſome 
heaps of ruins, and ſuppoſed it the Gar ava of the 
Itinerary as did Gale, Ant. p. 116. MS. n. 

After the parting of the military ways of Hadrian 
and Severus, and near half a mile eaſt of Shewen 
ſheels, is a ſquare entrenchment between the two 
walls about 60 yards ſquare, which ſeems to have 
belonged to Hadrian's vallum, and become uſeleſs on 
building Severus's. Shewenſheel caſtle or ſomething 
near it is called in biſhop Gibſon's Camden, p. 1054. 
a ſquare Roman caſtle; whereas in fact the ruined 
caſtle and its moats are of later date, as alſo the 
trenches hereabouts, particularly a large and long 
one reaching from Buſy gap crols the paſſes be- 
tween the mountains, probably deſigned againſt the 
Moſs troopers!, The boundary line called the Scotch 
dike extends from Shorn gate mountain, north by 
Catton beacon, and crofles the wall at Buſy gap w. 

&* Rede riſeth within three miles of the Scottyſch 
* Marche. Ir riſeth in the north, and cummith 
© ſouth-weſt throughe Rideſdale, and fo into North 
« Tyne arm a little Jowgher than Belingham that 
e ſtondith ſomewhat of North Tyne and a x miles 
t“ above Hexham *.“ 

Langley caſtle, built in form of an H, with four 
towers, the ſeat of the barons of Tynedale, the Bol- 
tebies, and Lucies, ſince of the Ratcliffes of Dilſton, 
giving title of viſcount and baron to fir Francis Rat- 
cliff 4 James II. created earl of Derwentwater, for- 
feited by the attainder of the laſt earl, and given to 
Greenwich hoſpital ®, but reſtored to the family 178. 

Tyndale, though it be as a part of Northumber- 
land, yet it is as a part privileged within itleltP, 

Hayden bridge village had a market and fair t. 
Edward II. and has a freeſchool founded 1697. 

Carrawburgh the antient ProcoLiTla, is very 
entire, eſpecially on the caſt. Severus's wall forms 
the north ſide of the buildings chiefly on the weſt, 
with a ſquare wall: the adjoining village of News 
burgh may have been built out of its ruins 1. Here- 


| z Horſl. 226-228. 
Phil. Tranſ. 278. Gord. gs | 
22 , 228. 
| * Wallis, 33s 
m Wallis, 36. 
4 Horll, 145. 


8 Ib. 31. Hutch. 110. 
1 Horfl: 146, 147- 
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pl. XIX; fig. about was found the altar to Fortune „ Horſley's 


Pl. XIX. fig. 
3. 45 ©, 6, 7. 


xxxti. and that other ſepulchral and without a focus. 
Horſley's xxx111. and a centurial ſtone, Horſley's 
xxxv. A relief of Neptune reclining, his trident 
by him, dug up here, is in the gable end of a 
cottage *, 2 0 | 

From hence to Walwick both the walls and their 
ditches are very conſpicuous, and moſt part of the 
way ſeveral regular courſes of the origihal facing 
ſtones are {till viſible in Severus's wall. Taking all 
the works together they are no where in the whole 
track more conſpicuous and magnificent than they are 
here, at leaſt for ſo long a ſpace*. On ſoine of the 
repairing ſtones have been obſerved fix centurial 
inſcriptions by Dr. Hunter“. Horſley's xxx. the 
ſculpture, Horſley xx11. his xxIII. XX1V. XXV. XxvI. 
xxvII. XXVIII. XXIX. XXXI. and others, all at or near 
the cottage called Tewerlay between Walwick 
Cheſters and Houſe ſteeds“. 

Tindale was made part of this county by ſtatute 
11 Henry VII. c. 9.“ Many large ſtones are to be 
ſeen on theſe waſtes, memorials of battles between 
the Britans and Pits or between the Engliſh and 
Scots. In Nunwick field in Simondſburn pariſh, 
was a circle of four ſtones of nine or ten feet circuit 
and eight feet high, and a 5th broken 7. Hunter men- 
tions four; Horſley two more* ; Hutchinſon three“. 

Tarſet caſtle is an oblong ſquare, 120 yards long, 
defended by a deep foſs on three ſides and a pre- 
cipice on the eaſt *. | 

Riechefter, which Camden, Gibſon, Burton, Hun- 
ter, and Wallis * call Rocheſter, was the BREMENiUM 
of Ptolemy and the Itinerary *, a fort defended by a 
wall of aſhler work ſeven feet thick with ditches 
and treble rampaits, on the Watling-ſtreet*, the 
laſt Roman ſtation in England. Here were found 
Horſley's xciv*#%, xcvi. xcvii.f Dr. Hunters, 
and after him Dr. Gibſon h give an inſcription, loſt 
to Horſley i. The altar, mentioning Bremen. is 
Horſley's North. xcv. now at Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge *. The three firſt letters read De Rome 


facrum. The following found 1744 and explained 


by Dr. Taylor“: 


IMP. CAES. M. AVRELIO 
SEVERO ANTONINO 

PIO FELICI M PARTHIC 

MAX. BRIT. MAX. GERM. 

MAX. PONTIFICI MAXIM. 

TRIB. POTEST. XVIII. IMP. II. 
COS. IllI. PROCOS P. P. CON. I. 
FIDA. VARDVL. CREO. @ ANO. 
NNANA FECIT SVB CVRO. TCO. 
LEG. XX. GR. 


The cohort here mentioned and ſtyled fda was 
compoſed of FYarduli a Spaniſh people before-men- 
tioned in an inſcription here Pl. XX. fig. 5. and 
another at Durham p. 122. where occur the ſame 
words CREO @ for Civium Romanorum: ſo that 
this will run, cobors id fida Vardulorum civium Ro- 
mianorum equitata milliaria Antontniana fecit ſub cura 


r Phil. Tranſ 231. xxxiii. Gordon, gg. xxxiv. 
t Hortl. 144+ » Phil. Tranſ. Ne 278, 


7 G. Wallis, 49. ® P. 817, 818. 

P. bz. | 4 Hortl. 175. 242. 384. 394+ 

On xc1v9 ſee Mr. Horſley's letters to Mr. Gale in Hutch, I. 202—226, 
d P. 1073, . 240. * Horfl. 243. 

m S e Hutchinſon, I. 195. a J. 210. 

1.7. r Horſl. 298. 


„ Hit, of Scotland, 249. 


T. CO.. . . legatitribuni or Centuricnj, legion; 
Genio Rome. " 


dailles, &. Lond. 1773, 4%” gives this int 
at Riecheſter, and now preſerved in Elſden Church®, 


* Hutch, 2ir. 
_ Froiſſart. 


Mr. Dutens' in his “ Explication de quelques a 
e. 


cription foung 


＋ + 
GENIO ET SIGNIS 
COHN. 1 FARDVL 

C. R. EQ. 2 

T. LICINIVS VALER 
IANVI TRIB. 


Genio & ſignis cobortis 1 Vardulo: um civiun 
Romanorum equitum mille, &c: 


Mr. Hutchinſon received a drawing of an nſcrips 
tion | 


VEXILATO 
LEG. XXVV 
FECIT 


ſided by figures of Mars and Hercules b. 


Baur xiuu and BLATUM BuLG1vm, from whenee | 
the firſt and ſecond itinera commence, were tet: 
tainly the utmoſt ſtations to the north, and Breme: 
nium the more advanced of the two“. It (lands 
directly on the Watling ſtreet, along which the fit | 
Iter proceeds, and, if there were not other aryy. 
ments, the altar mentioning its name, would fix it io 
Riecheſter in Readſdale; though fir R. Sibbald on 
no authority places it at Paiſley in Scotland; ang 
Dr. Gale? on very little, at Pranton or Bramiſo in 
this county. As for his altar found at Lowther in 
Weſtmorland, the word Ta Mair, on which he! 
wants to read Braman, is plainly part of Tramarinis', 

Near Bridhope crag a little above Riecheſter, are 
two large ſquare entrenchments with two openings 
on each ſite: each defended by an outer oblong 
bank ſix yards diſtant *. | 

The fulleſt and beſt account of the battle of 
Otterburne or Octebourg, as he ſpells it, Auguſt 19, 
1388, 12 Richard II is given by Froiſſart, a con. 
temporary writer, who had it from Douglas's ſuite, 
and abridged from him and others by Holinſhed", 
James, earl of Douglas, with i0z000 men, laid bege 
to New-caſtle, where, in a ſally, he encountered 
Hotſpur, and took from him his pennon, which he 
boaſted he would carry home to his caſtic of Aqui 
and, retiring thence, took and burnt Ponelace caſtie 
belonging to Hamo d'Alphel, and encamped 2 
Otterburne 12 or 14 miles [eight Engliſh [cagues*) 
from the town. Percy having received a reinforces 
ment, purſued him, aſſaulted his camp, and gabe 
him battle by moon-light, The Scots we'e-al fi 
worſted, till Patrick Hepburne and his ſon com 
up renewed the ſight; and, notwithſtanding Doug 
was mortally wounded, of which he ſoon after died 
gave the Engliſh a complete overthrow, taking ere 
and his brother Ralph priſoners, with other pere 
of note, to the number of above 10920, and killin 
above 1800, wounding ahove 1909+ Shortly = 
freſh troops, under the bihop of Durham, conn 


Wallis, 46. Hutch. 71. 


* Hoiſl, 217. 8. 


b Hutch. 193. 


e Hutch. I. 109. 
e Dr. Hunter, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 278. 6 


Phil. Tranſ. 474. 482. and vol. XLIV. 4, Wallis, 
„ Horll. 393. e P. 6. 


* I. 83. 


© B, III. e. 123-1297 
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ct their countrymen, were frighted back by 
dots blowing their horns, which ſounded as a 
ET number than reality. This battle is ſup— 

w_ have been celebrated in the ballad of Chevy 
ue hich ſo ** moved the heart” of the gallant 
Cheers il Sidney, and the latter ſtanzas plainly 
ven s much, though Dr. Percy rather than allow 
oy wb thoſe ſtanzas are in a later addition ?, 
4 = ſays he was told this battle was “ Ia plus 
up la plus oruelle & la mieux combattue que 
„ «mais bataille fut. Ce que je croy. Car Anglois 
* coſts & Eſcocois de l'autre ſont moult bons 
gens datmes & quand ils ſe trouvent ou rencon- 
« rent au party d armes c'eſt ſans s epargner. Il n' 
«1 entre eux nul ho. Tant que lauces, eſpees, 
« hackes, & dagues peuvent durer ils fierent & fra— 
u pent l'un ſur l'autre, & quand ils ſe ſont bien bat- 
«rus & que l'un partie obtient, ils ſe glorifient tant 
« en leuts armes, & ſont fi rejouis que ſur les champs 
ceux qui ſont pris & fiancez font rangonnez ; & 
five vous comment? fi treſtot & ſi courtoiſement 
« que chacun ſe contente de ſon compaignon & qu'au 
« depattement ils dient, Grand mercy. Mais en 
« combattant & en faiſant armes l'un ſur autre il 
«ry a point de jeu ni d' epargne. Aingois eſt tout a 
« certes, & bien le monſtrent la: ainſi que je vous 
« fray, car ceſte rencontre fut auſſi bien demenee 
„u droit d'armes que nulle choſe peut oncques 
6 eſtre,” 

In the grounds of Orterburn was a cairn of ſtone, 
computed at 60 ton, which being removed diſco- 
reed at bottom a large rough ſtone like a grave- 
ſone, with ſmaller ſtones wedged in between it and 
the ground. Under it a cavity like a grave about 
four feet deep, about two yards long and four 
feet broad at top: at about one foot and an half was 
ſome very fine mould, next to that ſome aſhes laid in 
fne white ſand about two feet thick. There were 
nized wich the aſhes what they took for ſmall 
pieces of burnt bones very black, but none entire, 
nd ſeveral pieces of burnt wood like charcoal *, 

* (tterburne caſtel ſtanding on Otter in Rideſdale, 
"the which joineth hard upon N. Tyndall *.” 
kiſngham, though a ſtation within leſs than a 
utter of a mile from the grand military way, which 
8 viſhle for almoſt the whole way between it and 
liecheſter, is mentioned by its antient name of Ha- 
IraxcuM only on an inſcription found here. The 
pars mentioned on one of its inſcriptions * may 
ayly, that it was in decay at the making of the Itine- 
ay, it that be ſo early as Caracalla's time ©. The 


to ſuppo 


Kron deity Mogon, is now at Trinity college. 
uh Camden and Woodtord begin with DEO, but 
0 com or trace of it appeared to Horſley, and 
Noodford has TAI. . inſtead of TA in line 6. 
the Cadeni are the Gadeni of Ptolemy. The bene- 
uri! were ſoldiers who attended the chief officers 
the army, and were exempt from duty, as we learn 
i Feſtus, ſomewhat like our cadets. Prima ſtatio 
Winply that it was the firſt northern ſtation at the 
U tle altar was erected. The other altar men— 
ed by Mr. Camden was loſt in Horſley's time. 


"ty, p. 239. Hucch, 191, 192, 


ulcription which mentions both the place and its 


NORTHU MB ERL AN P. 


It probably belonged to the ſame deity “. The next 
is Horſley's xc, now at Trinity college. The next 
is Horſley's LXX XVI. who adds a fitſt line MI. C. 
tor militum. Ou this Mr. Horley: obſerves, Mr. 
Camden has been very cautious of publiſhing any- 
thing that was doubtful or obſcure, and, in ſome 
caſes, to an extreme. The next is Horſley's Lxx x11. S 
now at Trinity college. The next was loſt in Horſ- 
ley's time, and ſuppoſed to be erected to the god- 
deſs Febris®. The next LXXXIII. now a gate-polt, 
reverſed near the ſouth gute of the (tation, the let- 
ters gone except jult enough to ſhew it was the ſame 
mentioned by Camden: The next EXXXxVII. i now 
at Trinity college. The next LXxxI. is allo there 
very intire, large and be.utiful, on ohe ſide ati ox; 
on the other the prieſt's veil and patera*; Ihe 
Cohors J. Vangionum ſeem to have been in garri- 
ſon bere the lateſt and longeſt, though neither they 
nor the ſtation occur in the Notitia 1. The next 
IXXXIx. loſt to Horſley ®, The laſt in Mr. Cam— 
den's is LXXXV111, now at Trinity college. Beſides 
theſe nine Horſley mentions Lxxx1v. an altar to 
Mars and Victory with their figures ſubſcribed 
MARTI 
VICTORI 
VS PVBLI 
VS TRIB 
v. S. L. M. 


Lxxxv. another to Jupiter Dolichenus by the ſame 


dedicator u. | 


DOLOCHENO 


C. IVI. PVBL 
PIVS TRIB 


VS L. M. 


xl. xci-. ſepulchral. xo. xc iv. reliefs. xcilt. 


art of an altar to Jupiter. Two or three others 
in Warburton's map *, viz. 


FORTVNA 
AVG 
AEL 

PROCVLIN 
V. 8. 


This is in Phil. Tranſ. N? 474, p. 160, communi- 
cated to Dr. Mortimer by Dr. Hunter, who reads 
FORTVNAE & AET. PROCVLINA. The other 
is more confuſed and unintelligible as to the name 
of the party erecting the altar, 


MARTI 
VICTOR 
.. RRON.,.. 
AV. EINV 5 © 
TRIB. AG. 


Horſley's xc1v. is a rude bas relief of a Roman 
archer, vulgarly called Robin of Rifingham or Robin 
of Readſdale, a name given to one of the Umfran- 
villes and to one of the Hilliards in the Lancaſtrian 
army in the reign of Edward IV.? | 

About half a mile from Riſingham cloſe by Wat- 
ling ſtreet and the highway, lies an altar, much like 


9 Ballads, I, p · 4+ * Iorſley to R. Gale, 1729 in A. S. min. Hutchinſon, I. 196. 

1 Vu. 75. d Northumb. Ixxx. © Horll. 3 64. 396, 397. 
+a © p. 256, fp. 237. 

3 236, k P. 2 35» | 

6057 a * Ward MS. P. 235. P. 639 
Huge, Camden, 1086. Dr. Hunter, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 278, Hutch. 185. | 


= Horll. 240. Wallis, 58. f 


that 
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Pl. xXx. ſig 
19. 
fig. it, 


fig. 12. 


fig. 13. 
fig. 14 


ſig. 16. 
fig. 16, 
Pl. XXI. t. 1. 


fig. 2. 


fig. 344, 5 * 
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Elſdon. 
Pl. XXI. bg. 
6, 7. 


Chipchaſe. 


Simonburn. 


that on the gate of the ſtation, having a prefericu- 
lum and patera on one fide and a garland on the 
other, but no trace of an inſcription. Mr. Horſley 4 


thinks it can hardly have been Dr. Hunter's before- 
mentioned; 
D. M. 


CW FL 
INGEN 
MI LEG 
VIV. F, 


There is alſo an inſcription. in Mr. Warburton's 
map at Troug bend, but his copy is mutilated and the 
original is loſt ©, 

Mr. Hutchinſon received two more: 


1 
AMELIANVS 
ANNORVM 
X. 
and, x 
D. 
 IVLIONA 
NI FILIA VIXIT 
ANN. S. XVI. M. XI. 
DI. . XML. 


« The chiefeſt paroch church in Rideſdal is El- 
« Jefdane*,” ; 

At Elſdon at a place called the Mote, were found 
the inſcriptions Horſley's xcv111. and xcx1x. which 
ſome critics wete for connecting together *. That 
before given from Mr. Dutens found at Riecheſter, is 


| preſerved in this church“. Near the village is a 


place called Berren Knowl, where Mr. Wallis“ ſays 
is a Britiſh temple, the ſtones numerous of various 
ſizes in circular order, which could not be found for 
Mr. Hutchinſon 7. On the Todd Law a mount on 
the adjoining moor Mr. Wallis* alſo mentions three 
ſtone columns placed in triangular order 12 feet 
diſtant, and each near 12 feet diameter. At two 
places hard by the cauſeway Mr. Patten obſerved 
two tumuli; one of them with two circles of ſtones, 
the ,gther on a raiſed ſquare piece of ground. Se- 
veral here he believed to be Daniſh, and near his 
houſe was a large one called Harn/ley hill, but in 
the writings of the eſtate Harold's hill“. | 

&« Chipchace, a praty town and caſtle hard on the 
« eaſt part of the arm of North Tyne which divided 
« Tyndale from Northumberland *.” The caſtle was 


the ſeat of Peter de Inſula t. Edward II. afterwards 


of the Herons, a branch of the noble family of Ford 
caſtle, of whom William was ſheriff of this county 
t. Henry II. eleven years ſucceſhvely, as was fir 
George 13 Elizabeth, flain in a fray with the Scots 
1575. His coufin Cuthbert was created a baronet 12 
Charles II. and built cn the ſite a handſome houſe 
1621. It belongs now by purchaſe to the Reeds“, 
by purchaſe from Mr. Allgood to whom Sir Charles 
Heron ſold it. | | 


Simonburn adjoining is the largeſt pariſh in the. 


dioceſe * being 23 miles by 32, with only two chapels 
of eaſe ©, and the rectory one of the moſt valuable 


p. 240, Ib. 240. 


d Lei, VII. 75. 
Wallis, o f Hutch. 212, 213. 215. 
bd Wallis, 66. i Hutch. 178. 
m xj}, xxiii. xxiv. xxv. xxvi. p. 215—217. Pl. XIX. 6, 6, 7, 8. 
„ Hutch. 211, ? Lel. VII. 75. 
r. Wallis, 52, Kc. Godwin ed. Rich. 719. Tan. 389. 
2 


© Wallis, 47. 


* Lel. VII. 74. 
v Hutch. 196. = P. 61. Y P. 1965, 


„ Wallis, 65. Husch. 177. Ho 7 


D:' 3.90: K 
in the north. In the church are monument 9f n 
Allgoods. In taking down the rede jj, 
1735, was found a ſtone nine or ten inches 2 
inſcribed in letters three inches long, k 

VLPI 
| SABI, 
Ulpius and Sabinus were lieutenants in Britain, by 
Mr. Horſley knew of no inſcription to them. q; 
caſtle has been demoliſhed in digging fer fan 
treaſure l. In N. Tyndale is but one Paroch 
„church called Simons burne; In it is aliqut h 
* cella. Sens I heard that Simons burne is in 8. Tyn 
* dale, and that in N. Tyndale only Belingeban 
* chapel longing to Simons burne 8.” 

Swinborn caſtle belongs to the Ridells, and ge 
preſent owner deſigned and built a handſome hu 
on its fite®, and is improving the country roungi, | 
Haughton caſtle adjoining belonged to the Siu 
burns and Woodringtons, now to Mr. Smith k. 

At Walwick Chefters, or as it is uſually called Lf 
Chefters, Cilun Nun, Severus's wall falls upon the 
middle of the fort, Hadrian's vallum as uſual on the 
ſouth fide. The ramparts and ditch are viüble: 
the ruins of the outbuildings between the fort and | 
river, over which, juſt at the fort, has been an. | 
ſiderable bridge, whoſe foundations are yet to be 
ſeen. Horſley could not learn that either the for 
or any place near it went by the name of Silcheſtr, 


| 
| 
but was told that Riecheſter was ſometimes called ſo, 
and a place near that ſtation is called the Sill and 
the rivulet Sillburn. From Walwick Cheſters a ni. l 
litary way has gone to Carryorran viſible moſt pan 
of the way . Four of the five inſcriptions found | 
here have been removed to Walwick grange®, : 
XXX11. which Gibſon gives as found at this place f 
was really found at Carrawburgh and is there de- l 
ſcribed", 8 
Near Nuntvick were five ſingle ſtones near eight 1 
feet high and 20 feet in girt, placed in circular order : 
in an area nine feet in circumference *. | | 
Hexham, ** market town?,” has a fine appear: C 
ance every way on a hill in a pleaſantly wooded 
vale, It was firſt erected into a bithopric about 4. U 4 
675, the firſt biſhop after the founder being Ea 4 
He was ſucceeded by Tumbert, and he being di- 
placed Cuthbert was ſubſtituted to him, but pte, | 
ferring Lindisfarn Eata was reſtored, and ſucceeded - 
about 689 by St. John of Beverley. His ſuccellon 4 
were Wilfrid the elder archbiſhop of York to 799% " 
Acca, Bede's friend and patron, and a munifceg . 
benefactor to this church, driven out 7 32, died 74% U 
Frithbert 766, Alhmund 767, Tilbert 781, Ethel I 
bert 789, Eanred 800, Eaubert 806, Tidferth, wi 10 
died about 821. The ſee was united to that 0 He 
Lindisfarn at Cheſter le ſtreet 854, and continued al 0 
nexed to Durham till the reign of Henry J. who unte e 
it to York. Thomas archbiſhop of York placed her de. 
Auſtin Canons, and the houſe was valued at . | 
per annum. The church is a venerable, ſub(tantu bin 
Saxon building, the choir handſome with a 500 lle 
eaſt window, the floor covered with anvent bel fl, 
ſtones and braſſes; the tower in the centre had ! " 


t P. 244, 245+ 
2 Ib, z Leiter 10 R. Gale. 


9d Hutch. 179. 
2 Lel. VII. 74 


» Horſl. 218. Wallis, 67. See belote, P. 
1 Stuk, II. 62. 
no 


u eioht bells; the largeſt or St. Mary's was called 
aſe” . bell, being rung alone only on alarms. Here 
A 3 aſcribed to Alfwold, king of Nor- 
2 . 788, another to prior Richard and other 
= others for the Umfranvilles and Veſcies *. 

* vault under the church Dr. Stukeley and Mr. 
3 1726, found ſevcral Roman inſcriptions, viz. 

. . * Horfl. cv111, with a new troop of horſe called 


lichen 


quare 


n by tes Ceſarienſes Cortonotote. Theſe people Horſley 
*. 7 gaſes meant by Coriotiotar of Ravennas, or perhaps 
encle( . 


to be Crotoniates from Greece, which accounts for the 


ay Greek inſcriptions N eue 3 
T his commiſſion immediately from the emperor Co 
*. odus or Caracalla, whom he flatters with the title 
hes - praſentiſſumum numen dei*, Ns cix. partly hid in 
te wall, is in honor of Caracalla and Geta, whoſe 
** name ſeems ſtudioully eraſed *. cx is over the door 
: * head imperfect. No eviI. is built up in one of 
"ou = he outhouſes of the Hermitage near Hexham. Mr. 
1 8 Horlley refers all the inſcriptions at Hexham to Cor- 
; bridge, which is but three ſhort miles diſtant. 
< * | He takes the antieut name of Hexham to have been 
pon the 


FriacuM in Ptolemy e, and places AXELopUNUM at 


N ORT HAM B E R LAN D. 


norance of a workman employed by fir Walter 
Blacket to put it together: 


- - - omini Pilleflmo Quingent Cboracenſis Oio- 
| caects fecit hoc opus a a 
At the weſt end of the church are the remains of the 
priory whole cloilters and chapel were to be ſeen a 
few years ago. The gate remains. The refetory 


ſtill entire uſed for public dinners. It was fitted up 


for a dwelling houſe by the Carnabys and Blackets, 
to the laſt of whom it now belongs 1. Here were 
two other churches built at the ſame time with the 
cathedral, but long ſince deltroyed ®, Here was alſo an 
hoſpital for lepers ** In the Fatal battle fought here 
1453 on the plains called the Levels was taken the 
cap of ſtate called Abaco?, adorned with two rich 
crowns, Henry VIth's queen and ſon fled into 
France with the duke of Excter, who ended his 
life in poverty and exile. Seycral knights were 
beheaded with the duke of Somerſet®. Oppoſite 
to the town, on the north fide of the Tine, is Her- 
nutuge, formerly belonging to the priory, but now 
the ſeat of the Jurins?, where, over the door of a 
houſe, is fixed up the inſcription Horfl. cy1i. Pl. XXI. 


Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays the battle was be— 
tween Oſwald and Peuda king of Mercia, who was 
general of Cadwallin's army, and Chriſtianity wag 
then ficſt planted in Bernicia, not in Northumber— 
land at large, where Paulinus had before converted 
and baptized numbers. Nor was Heffenfeld the field 
of battle or vidory, but another in the neighbour- 
hood called by Bede Deniſe/burna or Devilſburne, 
ſuppoſed Dilton, though the ſtandard of the croſs 
was erected, and a church afterwards built at the 
former . Tradition places it at Cockley, near St. 
Oſwald's and Eningburn by the walls. „ There 
* 18 a fame that Oſwald wan the battle at Halydene, 
ce two miles eaſt from 87. O/ecald's aſhe, and that 
% Haliden is it that Bede calleth Havenfeld, and 
© men thereabout yet find ſmall] wood croſſes in 
* the ground*.” The church erected on the ſpot is 
ſtill ſtanding, and in a late repair was found a filver 
coin of Oſwald with his buſt and a croſs on the 
reverſe”, Near it at Halyton is a hill called the Mote 
law, with a ſquare entrenchment, and in the middle 
a fireſtone for giving alarms by fire *. 1 

Dilſton came to the Ratcliffes 10 Elizabeth. Sir 
Francis married a natural daughter of Charles II. 
and James II. 1687, created him baron Dilſton, 
viſcount Langley. and earl of Derwentwater. His 
ſon James forfeited his life and eſtates 1715, and ir 
was given to Greenwich hoſpital , but ſince reſtored 


Mr. Horſley * places Ptolomy's Cur1a, or Cora 
OrabzxORUM at Jedburgh, in Scotland, and An- 
toninus' CorsSToPHITUM at Corbridge. The ſtation 
here, about half a mile weſt from the town, is now 
almoſt entirely levelled ; but abundance of medals, 
inſcriptions, and other Roman antiquities, have been 
found at it. No c. is in the front of a houſe at en- 
tering the village inſcribed to Commodus or Cara- 
calla, ci in the church wall *, cr. c111. cv. in houſe 
walls, cv. an altar, with a figure of Apollo, on which 


369. * 4 Ib, 109. 2 1b 6 
=" vt * Tan. Bib, Brit. p. 626. 


a Tan. 394 


Ib. c. 1. Alfred, Denif rer. Deniycen, and De niren buy na. 
8 ; 


| . de Burgh on ſands d. The church of Hexham poſſeſſed the 
ww privilege of ſanctuary, and a fridſtol is ſtill preſerved. fig. 11. 
n The privilege extended a mile four ways, the limits 
wh marked by croſſes as at Beverley ©. Here is a lecture- 
et to be ſhip founded by the Mercers company, 1623, under 
on © the will of Richard L iſhborne, eſq. The inhabitants 
2 ace not above £000 ; the ſtreets narrow and ill built; 
— the market place ſquare in the centre part of the 
* * town well ſupplied with water. On the caſt ſide of 
moſt yan the market place is an old ſtone building, the court 
* houſe of the biſhops and priors, and now the ſeſſions 
Vo q houſe, and another near it, the gaol. The firſt was 
3 ſuppoſed a palace of the biſhops, and both may be 
nun what Mr. Camden ſays belonged to the archbiſhops 
ods of York. The other tower, which is not men- 
n oned by Mr. Camden, is ſquare with ſmall loop 
gp I holes and corbel battlements, and two dungeons, 
my ſo that it was probably the chief fortreſs of the 
„me, and uſed as a priſon when the biſhops of 
” wel F tlexham poſſeſſed palatine juriſdiction. On the oak 
«Ba AD mantle-piece of one of the dark chambers, now the 
e _ gaoler's hay loft, is an inſcription which ſeems to con- 
2 Iod moral ſentences. 
1 m Here is a grammar ſchool founded by queen Elizabeth 
ſueceeded 15988, The town is not incorporated, but being a manor 
—_ the late fir W. C. Blacket, is governed by a bailiff 
- 1 nd jury b. Hexham gave birth to john and Richard de 
5 . Herxham both priors and hiſtorians. The former 
2 ontinued the Hiſtory of Durham from 1130 to 
31. Ee "154 publiſhed by Twiſden among the Decem i 
3 wht N p. 258, from a ſingle MS. in Benet college to the family. 
10 that 0 * Cambridge i. The latter wrote a Hiſtory of 
5 exham church and biſhops, publiſhed in the fame 
os tou lectin, p. 285, from the ſame library, the reign 
- F Nephen and the war of the ſtandard, and was 
4 at {+122 taldefore 1190 f. 
. (ubliantf Au old oak bedſtead, elegantly carved, and the 
ih 3 900 1 wrought with oak leaves, preſerved at 
tient pran ham, and ſaid to have belonged to the laſt 
entre had Pg or rather abbot, has on the fringe of the 
i this inſcription, rendered imperfect by the ig- 
„ Cal. . 3 97. Hutchinſon, 74 ng hg Pennant's Tour, R 1772, p. 291. Stuk. II. 62. 
1 Haguſtald. in Staveley's Hiſt, of churches. Hutch, 9 3. 
Jorfl, 143 Ly 5 Selden, praf, ad X . 26. Wharton Angl. Sac. F. præf. 48. 
tote, p. 106 „lie, 107—10 £ 6 Þ lb. 109. 35 
« 109, 
Waswill. App. ad Bed, XIII. 
nd ip, 113, * Ih. 114. 


397. 
Var, Ill, 


Of theic two ſee Hunter and Todd in Phil. Tranſ. 278, 230. Horſl. 245. 
88s the 


© Lel. VII. 73. 


Y Ib. 131. * P. 367. 
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Dilſton, 


Curia 
OrT a DENOs 
RUM, 
ConrsToOPHI 
TUN. 


Corbridge. 


Pl. xxl. fig, 
12, 13, | 14 
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Pl. XXI. 
liy. 2. 


FL XI. 
lig. 1. 
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the market croſs ſtands, cot. the firſt Greek in— 


ſcription found among us on an altar, now by the 


gift of the late duke of Northunberland in the 
Britiſh Muſcum. The words make an hexameter : 


Hgza Tucia Alcæ dort AY JEFF fa 
Another with a Greek inſcription has been ſince found 
here, and is now at Mr. Graham's at Netherby; and 
when one reads the obvious interÞetation given to it 
by the late Mr. Tyrwhitt 4, one cannot help wondering 
how it tortured Drs, Stukeley, Pettingal, and Adee“: 


Aga;nns Bwpor pe erwpors Thovdixep UN. 
Which has been read, 

Agu]n (Yar Moyros Eo cg big ANS ceve9ynev 

Asus Rwpuor preropcrioy Agov your cee Hν,H, 

Agel [Swjuoy pafo opmoy T. Io Te? cy. 


In a bog, by the ſide of the Tyne, was found 1735, 
a moſt curious ſilver plate, weight 148 oz. now in the 


_ Poſſeſſion of the duke of Northumberland, It is 


20 inches by 15, about an inch deep, with a flat 
rim an inch and a quarter deep charged with vine 
branches. The middle is adorned with figures of 
Apollo, Veſta, Juno, Minerva, and Diana, each 
with their proper ſymbols, &c. 

Mr. (afterwards fir Charles) Frederick ſhewed 
the Society of Antiquaries, 1736, two drawings of 
a ſilver cup or baſon, then in the hands of fir Ed-- 
ward Blackett, bart. in Hexham, for the duke of 
Somerſet, found that ſummer on the weſt fide of 
the river below the bridge at Corbridge, almoſt op- 
poſite the place where the ſilver diſh was found, 
It was near four inches high and 84 to 54 diameter, 
two inches and an half deep, weighed 20 oz. the 
bottom flat for four inches diameter. The veſſel 
was round with a rim one inch and three-quarters 
broad, the outer edge knurled or turned down for 
a quarter of an inch ; within the knurl and a circle 
of 57 knobs a quarter of an inch high and hollow 
on the inner part (ſuch an ornament as the woman 


called a nail), are ſix compartments equidiſtant, each 


containing the Chriſtian monogram, the intervals filled 
with light flouriſhes of vine branches of indifferent 
workmanſhip. The cup reſts on a ſmall foot of 
Half an inch and three inches in diameter, and has 
a roſe in the centre of a circle 14 inches diameter. 
The metal was in many parts corroded by the earth 
in which it lays, This from the monogram was 
probably a chalice, and the diſh, though of Pagan 
workmanſhip, may have ſerved as a patten. 

Mr. Routh ſaw in a wall of ſtones looſely piled 
up near St. Oſwald's chapel about two miles north 
of Hexham a centurial ſtone thus inſcribed, 


COH II 
S VOLVSIA 


Over the door of a houſe is a rude carving of a 
Northumbrian king vd. Corbridge is an amient large 
populous and well built borough and market town, 


both diſuſed, In the church this inſcription on a 


grave · ſtone: 


DIC IAC@T IN TORRIS ASLINI FILIUS bUGO. 


e Phil, Trauſ. 278. 230, Hor. 246. Wallis, 127. Barrington iu Archæol. III. 324. 
* Carauſius, II. 161, Archæol. II. 92. 98. 
t Ant. Soc. min. 


_* Arche9l, III. 324. 
One of the Ala A/forun at Cilurnum. 
i Wallis, 119. &c. 
m Stuk. Car, I. 128. Wallis, 118. 
Gent. Mag, 1765. 450. 
4 Wallis, 151. 


* Stuk. II. 64. 
1 Wallis. 


r Ib. 149. $0. 


ö . : 1 127. 
P. 6cy. x Holinſhed, Il. 5 36, 537. G. Y Ib. 578. * Wallis, 163— 160. Hutchinſog, I: 121, by 
» Horll. North. xxxii, > Hutch. 218. © Tan, 394. Lel. V. 106. Hutch, J. 127, of 
CIR | : 5 


of large teeth, and bones either of oxen or other 


Pennant. Todd in Phil. Trauſ. 370. 
s Hutchindon's Hiſt. of Northumb. I. 133. 


i 


By the church is an old tower which was the 10 
gaol, and near it the marker-crols', Here i; a * 
bridge 10 and veſtiges 0¹ a Roman one may be * 
juſt at the ſtation. The fite of the ſtation ig ** 
Corbow and Coleceſter; the former ſeems to be made 
in the latter, which contains ſeveral acres |, 5, 
Walton, vicar of Corbridge, was indefatizahle 2 
collecting and preſerving its antiquities =, N. 
lection was purchaſed by Mr. Graham of Netherh - 
At Colceſter was found in the laſt century a numbe; 
animals “. More of theſe were found 1765 on South 
Tyne near Aldſtone?. 


 Bywell, with its barony, came t. Richard Il. 0 
the Nevills, afterwards earls of Weſtmoreland, wh; 
built a fair tower or gatehouſe of ſtone on the north 
ſide of the Tyne. The town conſiſted of one free 
and two pariſhes, with two churches ſerved by * 
miniſter. After its forfeiture to the crown by the 
attainder of Charles earl of Weſtmoreland, it Wis 
purchaſed by the Fenwicks, of whom William th: 
preſent owner built a handſome houſe here. Tj. 
rums of the old baronial caſtle and its chapel re. 
main. In 1760 a maſon angling in the Tyne her 
after a fall of rain, took up a ſmall ſalver or Rows 
fabric, inſcribed round the brim pESIDEBI Vivast, 
waich may be either ſynonymous to Velanti viva, 0 
the altar hefore-mentioned, p. 171. 184. as 2 health, or 
Defideri bibas as an invitation to jollity. The ſalmon 
fiſhery extended three miles, and had a ſtrong dam 
or weare acroſs the river for its preſervation", 
Here are two piers of an antient bridge over Tine! 

Prudhow upon Tine is miſplaced by Leland*, in | 
Dirbamſbire, on which it borders. Odonel de Hun- 
framville defended it 29 Henry III. againſt the 
Scots, having plundered his neighbours to repair is 
roof. Another Gilbert Umframville died 1245, and 
is ſtyled by M. Paris“ a famous baron, the guardian 
as well as ornament of the northern parts of Erg: 
land. Sir Robert was ſheriff of this county 46 and 
51 Edward III. and 2 and 6 Henry IV. his younger 
fon or nephew fir Robert was vice admiral of Eng- 
land 1410, and brought in ſuch plenty of prizes in 
cloth, corn, and other valuable commodities from 
Scotland, that he got the rich name of Robin Mend 
market *, He was ſlain at Baugie in Anjou 1419! 
From this family Pradhow came to the 'Tailboys, who 
forfeited it at the battle of Hexham, and it now he- 
longs to the duke of Northumberland *. The altar 
of Fortune before · mentioned? at Carrawburgh co!- 
firms that place to be ProcoL1Ta, where the colds 
1 Batavorum was ſtationed d. 

Ovingham was a cell of black canons belonging !0 
Hexham founded by one of the Umfravilles, yalued 
at . 11. per annum. 

In Ryton church is a figure on a tomb holding 3 
book with an eagle on it, a lion at his feet. By 
the church is a green mount of tumulus“. 

Caſtle ficeds is the common name given to the Cal 
tella on the Wall. The ſquare tower 4: Peri gait 13 
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| Horfl, 397. Wallis, 116, 
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of modern date, and the ruins faid to be near it 
are really at Halton. 

At Halton Cheſters, ſo called from its nearneſs to 
Halton, are very diſtinct remains of a ſtation. The 
reader part, called the Chefters, or Silver hill, 
hin the wall, the narrower or Cheſter cloſe without 
. There ſeem remains of an aquzdud to convey the 
* to it from a ſpring on the higher ground near 
Waling ſtreet gate, and a countryman told Mr. 
llorley it was to contain the ſpeaking trumpet al- 
teady mentioned. A furlong to the eaſt of Watling 
fret gate is à viſible caſtellum, and at the gate a 
ſquare one, half within and half without the wall ©, 
Here Horley places Hvnxvm on the authority of 
be inſcription Pl. XXII. fig. 3. * now here, together 
i a plain altar in the church-yard. The other in- 
{ription and the relief are loſt, Horſley ſaw N. x1x 
dere and xx, XxXxI. near Portgate and at Beaufront, 
e ſear of the Erringtonss, Here have been fince 
© nd a centurial ſtone with LEG IL AVG, in a civic 
dan, with eagles heads at each end, and another 
; inches by $, with this inſcription in a border, 


LEG. XX VV 
> HORTENS 
PROCVL, 


n inches by 6, 


LE. VI. V 
P. F. FEC. 


o part of a milliary two feet four inches long in- 
uling the baſe. Theſe three laſt were at fir Ed- 
d Blackett's at Matfen 1768. Alſo a wooden 
jlts, or ſome ſuch inſtrument, plenty of ſtags horns 
lag by heaps of muſcle ſhells, &c. 

Halton tower, the ſeat of the Carnabies, of Carnaby 
ur Bridlington, Yorkſhire, ſince of the Douglaſes, 
v by marriage of fir Walter Blacket i. To the 
me belongs alſo Aydon, a large ſtrong ruinous 
le, formerly of conſiderable extent and ſtrength, 
E inheritanco of a family of its name, whoſe 
els Edward I. gave it in marriage to Peter de 
alls, It afterwards came to the Raymes of 
Mam who held it from Edward III. to Charles I. 
ut of the eſtate was in the Carnabys . 

bore a mile ſouth-eaſt of Halton ſheels, is Shildon 
„ vith a large oval camp l. 

Il, Horſley ® places Poxs AEL11 at Newcaſtle, 
W.Mitfen is the ſeat of fir Edward Blacket, bart. 
Un an adjoining field is a circular mount with a 
"y 2t top, and by it a ſtone nine feet high, three 
ivy one and a half thick, called the Sb ſtone. 
Weng of other tumuli of {tones have been 
Wi to kiſtyaens, or coffins of four ſtones ſet on 
Nun a bottom and cover, containing the aſhes 
tte dead appearing in a white duſt *. It has 
Kt been all removed o. 

Hatun, a fair caſtle in the midſte of Northum- 
and as in the bredthe of it. It is three or 
miles north from Fenwike pile, and this is the 
* bouſe of the Swynburnes P.“ 

Malingten caſtle two miles eaſt from Hutten. 


In © chefeſt houſe of the Fenwiks. Sir John 
Wike is now lord of it a. 


e ' Northumb, xvili. - 
faule 131, Mr, Brereton in Ant. Soc. min. 


«136, 
Stereton in Atchæol. V. 166. 


— 


m p. 104. 
*. p Lel. VII. 78. 
h, 
; u Wallis, 168. 
p. 123. 
„ P. dog. 
© Wallis, 172. 174. 


) 


Th See before in Duhain, 


NORTHUMBERL AN D. 


* Le!. VII. 78, 'Tan, 393» 


5 (| 
Fenwick tower, now in ruins, was the ſeat of the 
Fenwicks, from Henry III. to the Revolution, when 
fir John Fenwick, who was attainted and executed 
for treaſon 1696, lold it to the Biackers %, In pulling | 
it down 1775 the workmen” found ſeveral hundred 1 
fair gold nobles of Edward III. depolited in an open k 
tone cheſt covered with ſand 12 inches deep, and 
placed over the arch of a cellar door which ſtond 
immediately under the flags of the threſhold of the 
caſtle gate, They were probably concealed on an 
inroad of David king of Scotland, 1 360, as far as 
Hexam, whence he carried off the two ſons of fir 
John Fenwick, then owner of this caſtle, who did 
not long ſurvive this loſs, and probably then con- 
cealed this new ſpecies of coinave®. 
Stamiforuham is a well-· built market town, with a 
freeſchool and fair, and a croſs legged figure of one 
of the Fenwicks in the church. 


Of Borcovicus ſee before at Houſefkeeds, of 
VIS DoLANx A at Little Cheſlers, and of Ryoucheſter 
before. 

Heddon on the Wall is only a village v. The ba- 
rony of Holebec, or Kirkland, belongs now to the 
Bakers, of which family was the learned antiquary 
Mr. Thomas Baker, of St. John's college, Cambridge, 
whoſe collections for a hiſtory of that Univerſity are 
divided between that Tiniverfity and the Britiſn Mu- 
ſeum *. Of the Bolebecs ſee Dugdale Bar. I. 452. 

Blanckland, on the edge of Durham, was a Pre- 
monſtratenſian abbey, founded by Walter de Bolebec, 
1165, valued at £.40.7 It belonged ſince to the 
Forſters, till forfeited by rhe attainder of Thomas 
Forſter, 1715, and purchaſed by his uncle biſhop 
Crew, who left it to charitable uſes *. 

* Newburn, an antient borovgh on the banks of the 
Tyne, a ſmall village, chiefly inhabited by colliers. 
In the church are monuments of the Delavals. Here 
lord Conway, with 2000 foot and 1209 horſe, op- 
poſed Leſley's paſſage over the Tyne, 1640, for ſome 
time, but was at laſt forced to give way “. 

At Bentoell Horſley places Coxpexcum, where 
the ala 1, Aflorum was quartered d. N. vii. Gord, 
p. 49. Horſley, p.210, found here is an altar to Jupiter 
Dolichenus; viii. a broken altar; 1x. in his poſleſſion; 
Ixa. in that of Dr. Woodward, ſince of Mr. Weit, 
mentions the company ſtationed here. 1x%% are in 
houſes at Benwelle. No coins have been found here, 
but the fine urn in the library at Durham came from 
hence “l. Mr. Shaftoe, whoſe ſeat is built on to the 
old tower, diſcovered a ſudatory and moſaic paye- 
ment here *. 

Though New Caſtle has few or no Roman remains 
to ſhew, the wall certainly paſſed through it, and 
two of its towers arc to be ſeen at Pandon gate, and 
the Wallknowl. It is now ſurrounded by a ſtrong 
ſtone wall, ditch, and rampart, having 7 gates and 
many towers f. The waulles of Newcaſtelle were 
„began, as I have harde, in kinge Edwarde the 
« firſte day, by this occaſion. A great riche man of 
« Newcaſtle was taken priſoner by the Scottes owt 
© of the town itſelf as it is reported. Wherupon 
« he was ranſomed for a great ſum, and returning 
& home he began to make a waulle on the ripe of 
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© Tyne round from Sande hille to Pandon gate and 
« beyound into the town again the Auguſtine frers. 
The reſidew of the marchauntes of the towne ſey- 
ce ing this towardnes of one man, ſette to their help- 
ing hands, and continued on till the hole town 
* was ſtrongely about waullid, and this work was 
« finiſhed in Edward the Third's dayes as I have 
« harde. The ſtrength and magnificens of the 
* waulling of this town far paſſeth all the waulles 
of the cities of England and of moſte of the townes 
4 of Europe.“ Henry III. firſt incorporated it 1251, 
and Edward I. 1282 made it a borough b. Edward VI. 
intended to ſettle a biſhopric here b. The remains of 
the caſtle are ſquare, ſtrong, and plain, ſerving as a 
gaol and ſeſſions houſe*, Near the town was at the 
Conqueſt a Benedictine nunnery, valued at C. 36. * 
a priory or hoſpital, founded by Henry I. refounded 
by James I. and now has a maſter, and three poor 
men, who have each /. 3. 6s. 8d. per annum l. 
Another hoſpital of the ſame reign, refounded by the 
ſame, (till ſubliſts, valued at £.26.* A fourth founded 
t. Henry IV. valued at £.8. per annum a. A houſe of 
black friars, founded by Peter Scot the firſt mayor o. 
The chapel, now the hall of the ſmiths* company, 
as that of the cordwainers is made out of the ſouth 
front, and other companies occupy different parts of 
it, the area being 87 feet ſquare?. A houſe of Grey 
friars %, Auſtin, White", Trinity, and another of 
friars of the Sac*. Here are now, beſides St. 
Nicholas church (whoſe ſteeple is built like an 
imperial crown, as at Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and 
elſewhere in Scotland), ſix other churches or 
chapels, whereof one was rebuilt by the corporation 
1682, and endowed with . 60. per annum, half for 
a lecturer, 20 to a ſchoolmaſter, and 10 to an uſher. 
The town pays /. 5 80. per annum to the then vicar 
and his leQturers and curates*. The corporation 
have an annual revenue of above £.8000.* Here is a 
freeſchool, founded 1525, and 4 parochial ſchools*. 
The town court, rebuilt 1658, had before it an equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of James II. taken down at the Revolution?, 
as was that of Charles Il. ſince removed from the 
Magazine gate to the Exchange. The Trinity houſe 
is a handſome ſquare building, with a chapel, and 
fourteen chambers. The ſtate houſe of the corpo- 
ration is another fair ſtructure. Here was an hoſ- 
pital founded by Henry I. dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalen, and valued at C. 9. 11s. 4d. per annum; 
another of the ſame age, and a third t. Henry III. 
both dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and united in 
one 9 James I. for a maſſer and ſeveral poor perſons, 
nominated by the corporation“. Robert Thornton, 
merchant, who died 1229, founded a fourth in ho- 
nour of St. Catherine, for à warden, nine poor men, 
and four poor women, valned at /.. per annum b. 
Roger Thorton the greate riche marchaunte of 
c Newcaſtelle in Edward IV's dayes, by whom the 
« [,omeleys landes were greatly augmentid, as by 
© mariage of his daughter and heyre buildid St. 
«© Katerine's chapelle, the towne halle, and a place 
& for pore almoſe men by Sandhille gate a litle lower 
ce than Newcaſtle bridge, on the very ripe of Tyne 
« within the town of Newcaſtle. This Roger Thor- 
©« ton was the richeſt marchant that ever was dwel- 
« ling in Newcaſtle. One Joha Warde, a riche 
& marchant of Newcaſtic, made a Maiſun dien for 
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e Xii poore men and xii poore women b 
„ guſtine freres in Newcaſtle. One Chriſtopher h; 
ham, a marchant of Newcaſtle, made of late 10 
* hoſpital by the Gray freres in Newcaſtle e. I 
to theſe the freemen's hoſpital founded 1681, tha 
olergymen's widows 17255 that for poor maidens 2 
ſix poor men 1753, the keelmens hoſpital 1701, the; 
firmary, and two almſhouſes l. Panden hall m6 
palace of the kings of Northumberland, Lumley kj 
of the kings of England, the Scotch inn the dies 
of the kings and nobles of Scotland, The * 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland bad each hou, 
here. The pilgrims inn accommodated the devout 
viſitors of the ſhrine of the Virgin Mary in Jeſpon 
(or Jeſus' mount) village“, where was a bolywel 
now a bath. Newcaſtle was beſieged twice 1 
the Scots in the civil wars, and ſtormed 644 
The king lodged here with general Leven, and ys 
inſulted in the ſervice by the archbiſhop of $, . 
drew, who had preached before him *, The tun 
has two excellent markets, and two noted fant. 
The coal trade is ſo conſiderable that the iz, ter 
chaldron granted by the corporation to queen II. 
zabeth in lieu of an arrear of 2d. per chaldron, anl 
ſince granted to the duke of Richmond, amount; 1 
L. 14, ooo. per annum. The coal fleets ſometing 
amount to 300 ſail. Their ſtation is at Shields, af 
at the keys of Jarrow and Willington b. The key a 
the north fide of the river is remarkably long, 
The town contains 40,000 inhabitants. There ar 
about twenty-four conſiderable collieries, at dl. 
ferent diſtances of eighteen and twenty-four mily 
from the river. 

The bridge was of great antiquity, and, from the 
veſtiges of a military way leading to it from Cheſt 
le ſtreet, is ſuppoſed to have been originally Roma 
and Roman coins were found in its piers on the lat 
rebuilding. A ſudden flood in the Tyne, occal 
oned by the melting of the ſnow on the hills in de 
winter of 1771, having carried away ſo much of ile 
bridge with the houſes and families on it, as i 
make it neceſſary to take it down 1774, there were 
found in the old foundation of the firſt pier cou 
of Antoninus Pius, ANToninvs AVG. PIVS. Re 
« «+ + . GVST s. c. ſeemed a woman holding in be 
left hand a trident, and of Verus, p1vvs VER 
Rev. A rogus. CONSECRATIO, $. c. DIVA Ads 
Rev. CERES AvevsTA. s. c. alſo a vale of gre 
glaſs, 14 inches one-eighth high by three quart 
diameter. - The firſt ſtone of the pier was laid 1719 
It had 12 bold arches, ſince reduced to nine.“ 
was lined with ſhops on cach ſide. About the m 
dle was a tower uſed as a gaol, and another at (1 
end as a draw-bridge *. | 

The channel is good and ſecure almoſt to l. 
mouth bar, a ſand lying acrols the river's mouth, . 
above ſeven feet deep at low water; but tl 
you meet with a number of very dangerous 10 
called the Black Middins. Two light bone * 
maintained here by the Trinity houſe of this 1 
and near them was built 1672 Cliflord's fon, 
elfectually commands all veſſels that enter the 1e 

Newcaſtle gave title of carl to Lodowic _—_ | 
of Lenox and Richmond 1604. In 1627 the tit „ 
conferred on William Cavendiſh, vi:count 12 
baron Ogle, created 1643, marquis and next yea 
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n of Newcaſtle. He was ſucceeded 1696 by his ſon 
by y Cavendiſh, who died 1691. This title was 
1 —_ 1694 in the perſon of John Holles, earl of 


Clare, who married his zd daughter Margaret u. 
jo lied without iſſue 1711, and was buried in Weſt- 
g ter abbey- His only daughter Henrietta mar- 
* Edward ſecond earl of Oxford 1713, and their 
12 lter married William duke of Portland. The 
1 again revived 1715 in Thomas ſon of Tho- 


* mas lord Pelham by his youngeſt ſiſter Grace. He 
aul d lied 1768, and with him this title became extinct. 

\ houſe At Fenham in Newcaſtle pariſh are ſome coalpits 
devout which have been burning ſeveral years, the flame 
Jeſmont üble by night, and the track of it might be eaſily 
olywell lowed by the brimſtone that lay on the ſurface of 
wice by the earth * The manor belonged to the knights of 
d 1644 dr. John of Jeruſalem, now to William Ord, eſq; 
and wa who has here a handſome modern houſe v. 

St. Au- North Gesforth was held of the crown by the 
be town curtees® and Brandlings, to which laſt it now be- 
d fairsh, lovgs. The houſe has been rebuilt p. 

e it. pf At Rutchefter Mr. Horſley places VixDoBaLa, and 


veen Ls 
Iron, and 
MOUNts 10 
ſometime 


gzires the inſcriptions Pl. XIX. fig. 13, 14. with three 
athers, The f cohort of the Frixagi was ſtationed 
here, not as Mr. Camden the ſecond cohort of the 
Tiracians, who were at Gabroſentum1. A carving of 


ields, and Hercules in rag ſtone was dug up (the head and 
ſhe key u feet broken off) and removed to London 1761 by 
ably log, WY the late Mr. Duane *. Two filver fibulze were 
There ar found here, and in 1761 Mr. Wallis had from hence 
s A db wo coins of the lower empire, and a brick in- 
-four mis {cribed LEG VI. V. Two labourers, 1766, found 


murn full of gold and filver coins almoſt a complete 
ſeries of the higher empire, and ſeveral others, 
moſt of them in fine preſervation, alſo a ſtone coflin, 
u feet long, four broad, and two deep, full of 
bones . Roucheſter tower is the ſeat and manor 
William Archdeacon, eſq. 

The wall at the eaſt end manifeſtly terminates in 
Alon near Couſen's houſe, the ruins of which ſta- 
tion are yet very viſible. This no doubt is the 
Nall; end, though the village which at preſent bears 
flat name is half a mile or more off. Mr. Camden 
lakes it for granted that this is the Vindabala of the 
Natitia, and Vindomora of the Itinerary, ſuppoſing 
lieſe two to be one and the ſame place, though they 
jt certainly different.. But the antient name of this 
Kon was Segedunum, the firſt of the ſtations per 
man vall;, where the fourth cohort of the Largi 
8 quartered . The ramparts and ditch may be 
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| to nine. a, traced, There are evident remains of two 
\ bout the m ſets at the weſt and eaſt entrance, and a third at 
another M buch- weſt corner. The welt entrance has been 

s the wall, and the eaſt oppoſite to it. The 
almoſt to I 1; been 140 yards or fix chains ſquare, and 
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( tained about three half acres. The ſite of the 
won ol the town is called Well lawes, quaſi Wall 
a * and two diſtint tumuli remain near the 
Wyſs and in the ſouth-weſt corner of the Wall 
al $2 heap of ruins, as of a building or templex. 


Wall at Coutins' houſe are fix inſcriptions, I or- 
|} l=Yy}, | 


the title! Is land, and his ſon, flain 1094 at Alnwic caſtle. The 
* Matsſie CHoT-- old church ſerved the pariſh il} the civil war, when 
15 xt year > FIARI another was built 1659, Much of the priory was 
| | " ; 
1 Wallis, 3 apo account of the noble tamily of Hollis, &c. p. 178. 5 G, 
» Gtoe. Ty 175» » Oi whom ſee before in Durham, p. 194, e Wallis, 268, Hutch, II. 323. 
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LY Illegible. 
6. An altar I. O. M. 
with part of an altar and a pedeſtal 7, 


Between the 
flation at the end of the wall of St. Nicholas church 
Newcaſtle are three caſtella viſible ; the next is loſt 


in the town*. Malls end is a well-built village, 
with a ſchool and two gentlemen's ſeats * Mr. 
Pennant * mentions a broken inſcription lately found 
here: | 


 HADR.,..oo. 
MVR. COND... 
IOC. MRM. 
POS. COS. D... 


Mr. Horſley © carries Tux NO ELNTUxt, or Unocellum, Tux xocxt- 


the Juliocenon of Ravennas, quite to the oppoſite end 
of the wall, Boulneſs in Weſtmoreland. I muſt beg 
leave with Mr. Horſley * to give Bede's derivation of 
Tinmouth the preference. He muſt have known 
this better than Mr, Camden. Tina or Tyna does not 
ſeem to have been the antient name of the Tyne. 
The only river Ptolemy mentions hereabouts is Vedra 
which we ſhould rather rake for the Tyne than the 
Were as being more conſiderable. As for his Hung 
efluarium it is Schwoay frith . 

« Tynmouth abbey, ſometime uſed for a caſtel f,“ 
was founded by king Ofwald or Egfrid in the 8th 
century, and thrice plundered by the Danes. FEd- 
win King of Deira built here a chapel of wood 6:7 8. 
Toſti, carl of Northumberland, repaired and en- 
dowed it before the Conqueſt, and Robert de Mow- 
bray, earl of this county, to whom the Conqueror 
gave it, placed in it black monks from St. Alban's, 
to which he made it ſubordinate, as it had before 
been to Jarrow in Durham, but at the difſclution it 
had a ſeparate annual revenue of C. 997.“ Toſti, 
in conjunction with Harold Harfagar, king of Nor- 
way, Who had landed here, ravaged the country, till 
Harold, king of England, gave them a compleat 
overthrow, in which they fell at Stanford bridge. 


Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, and his two 


predeceſſors, built the caſtle within the abbey pre- 
cincts, The church was a magnificent building. 
Ar the eaſt end remains a chapel intire, the roof 
arched with ſtone, adorned with the figure of Chriſt 
and 12 Apoſtles in rondeaux with inſcriptions per— 
fectly fair. The gateway with its tower is alſo re— 
maining. Here was buried Malcolm, king of Scot- 
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Ogle. 


Delaval, 


Pl. XXII. fig. 
16. 
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pulled down by Col. Villars, governor here, who 
built with the materials his own houſe, and a light- 
houſe, for which he received contribution from all 
ſhips anchoring at Shields. The manor belongs to 
the duke of Northumberland. John of Whetham- 
ſted, abbot of St. Alban's, was prior bere; and 
John of Tynemouth, an eminent writer of lives of 
Saints in the 14th century, was born here, and 
vicar of the church. The caſtle was beſieged and 
taken by the Scots 1644, and garriſoned for the 
Parliament, but the governor declared for the king. 
It was retaken, and the governor flain'” About 
two miles north-weſt from Tynmouth is the monks 
one, a rude croſs, broken in half, the baſe or pe- 
deſtal charged with an idle modern inſcription about 
a pig's head. It was probably a boundary of the ab- 
bey liberties k. 

All that remains of Ogle caſtle is one round tower 
and the double moat. | 

% Dalawale caſtle, four miles from Tinmouth, and 
« within a mile of the ſhore!.” This caſtle and ba- 
rony, called alſo Seaton, has been in the Delavals ever 
ſince the time of Henry I. The houſe was rebuilt on a 
deſign of Vanbrugh's on the ſite of the caſtle. In the 
chapel are ſome old monuments v. Hartley is the port 
whence the coals on this eſtate are ſhipped. Wil- 
liam, ſon of fir Charles Cavendiſh, was created baron 
Ogle 18 James I. earl of Ogle, and duke of New- 
caſtle, 16 Charles II. 1664, and died 1676. His 
ſon Henry ſucceeded him in all his titles, and died 
:691, his only ſon Henry earl of Ogle dying before 
him 1680, His only daughter married John Holles 
duke of Newcaſtle, and their only daughter married 
Edward ſecond carl of Oxford 1713, and their 
only daughter married William duke of Portland 
1734, by which the barony of Bothall is in the 
preſent duke of Portland their ſon “. 

In digging up the foundations of Tynemouth 
caſtle near the ruins /d the monaſtery, and north of 
the old caſtle wall 1783, was found an altar with 
the following inſcription engraved Pl. XXII. fig. 14. 


I. O. M. 
AIIRVIVS 
pRAll · COH 
NI , KINCO 
N V M. 


Jovi optimo maximo 
Aelius Rufus 
præfectus cohortis 
III. Lingo 
num. 


On one ſide are the prefericulum, ſecuris, ſeceſ- 
pita and ox-head, on the other a patera with feſ- 
toons. Here was dug up alſo a ſtone about one 


foot nine inches by one foot 10, with the following 


inſcription, the firſt line perfectly indiſtinct, and the 
ſecond very obſcure : 


TYPVM CVMBA 
ARII. MPLVM 
FECIT CIV 
MAXIMINVS 
LCG VI. V- 
EX VOTO. 
i Wallis, 255, 266. Groſe. 
m Wall's, 291-277. Hutch. II. 330—333. 
„ VIII. c. ult. 
= + * Hoilley, 67. 
| 3 
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or Cippum cum baſi 


* Groſe, Hutch, II. 340. 


” . . *q* . . 7 See Gruter, CLI. Co CLV. 111. 6. 
4 ordines duxit centuriatas, & c#teras militares dignitates ſæpe tractavir. 


which has been thus differently read, 


Gyrum, Cumbas 
et Templum 
fecit Caius Julius 
Maximinus 
Legionis ſextæ vidtricis 
Ex voto 


or Publicum civium baſilicam. 


The word Gyrum on the authority of a paſſage ; 
Du Cange in voc. Gyrrus is explained 3 nt 
harbour, ſuch as that called Priors Haven adjoinin 
on the ſouth to Timmouth caſtle. The paſlage in 
queſtion runs thus, Ad hic antea ſtabiliviny f 
* habuerint navigia ſive comertia eant & redeant 
cc piſcatores Orrum, ſibi galetum prebeant unan, 
«* Allt autem piſcatores ſingulos cum habuerunt de. 
a ferant piſces, &c.” from a grant or charter recited 
in Jo. Lucius de regno Dalmat. ann. 1668, fo. 
lib. ii. p. 101, Which ſeems to mean only a right 
of fiſhery in particular limits, ſome particular ifand 
off Spalatro, to whoſe abbey this is a grant, or of the 
Gbirizi or white fiſh mentioned by abbe Fortis Il. 
c. 4. Nor can Scheffer de milit. navali ve, P, 
212. refer gyrum to a harbour on the authority of 
Columella, who® is only ſpeaking of a wear for 
ſea fiſh, which he ſays is to be formed of flaks 
thick ſet along the edge and then a bank before 
them thrown up in a circular manner, ſo as to forn 
a baſon within the extent of the pool. 

The inſcription has been referred to Maximinus, 
afterwards emperor from A. D. 235 to A. D. 238, 
His full name was Caius Julius Verus Maximinus on 
all the inſcriptions that mention him?, though Au- 
relius Victor calls him only C. J. Maximinus without 
the addition of Verus. His rank is alſo omitted in 
this inſcrip!10n. Julius Capitolinus, who wrote his life, 
does not indeed mention his being advanced to the 
command of a legion. He was a particular fayourit 
with the emperor Severus, who, on account of his 
great bodily ſtrength and activity when a common 
ſoldier, placed him about his perſon as one of his 
guards, and intruſted to him the charge of ſeveral 
military poſts : for ſo Caſaubon underſtands ** 1 
« etiam militiæ a Severo adjutus,” which way on 
mean that he promoted him in different departments 
Under his fon and ſucceſſor Caracalla he was a cel 
turion and commander of ſmall detachments, anc 
held other ranks in the army frequently 3. Unde 
Heliogabalus he was only promoted to the rank 0 
tribune, and Alexander Severus made him tribuli 
of the new-raiſed 4th legion, and at laſt fatally 0 
himſelf appointed him a commander in chief. V 
may therefore fairly conclude, that the rank he bor 
in Britain may have been centurion or tribune « 
the 6th legion; the firſt under Severus or Caracall 
who ſpent much time on this iſland; the latter unde 
Alexander Severus, who, according to his biographie 
Lampridius “, not only was in it, but Joſt his Je | 
it“. Thus the inſcription is to be ſupplied with 
centurial mark or the letters TR or "TRIB; and | 
interval in Mr. Horſley © between the feige! 
Alexander Severus and the Gordians may be Wu 
up with more certainty than he has done by au 
ſcription in Cumb. 1x. barely from the letters 
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| Lel. VII. 75. 
a Wallis, 330—334. Huch, II. 320, 


P. 67. 


TVO, making the name of Perpetuus who was con- 
{al AD. 237, and thus without confining the date 
? his inſcription to ſome little time before A. D. 
1 ave 30 years to range it in. If Mr. Horſley 
goht in his conjecture on two inſcriptions in Scot- 
on and iv.) parts of the wall were built ex 
* We cannot therefore be ſurpriſed at ſeeing this 
deck applied to other buildings beſides a tem- 
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le, 
" Whatever conſtruction this inſcription may be 


age in thonght capable of in its imperfeck ſtate, it certainly 
ircular aſcribes to the place where it was diſcovered, or to 
joining which it belonged, a degree of conſequence which 
lage in had not hitherto been acknowledged. Mr. Cam- 
imus f gen inclined to place TUNNOCELLUM at Tinemouth, 
redeant explaining it Tunnæ vel Tine promontorium. Where- 
* over Tunnocellum was it was the ſtation of a marine 
unt de- corps, cobors Aelia claſſica v. Mr. Horſley * contends 
r recited that the Roman name of Tine was not Tunna but 
68, fol, Tedra, and that Twunnoce/um, or as ſome copies of 
a right he Notitia read Unocelum, and Ravennas Juliocenum , 
ar land ould be rather {tuna than Tune ocelum. This, 
or of the ys he, leads us directly to Boulneſs, which Dr. 
Fortis Il. Gale* truly deſcribes to be promontorium impendens 
| vet, p, efuario ſc. itune. Having thus transferred Tuno- 
hority f alum to the very end of the wall“, Mr. Horſley 
wear lor ſuppoſes the wall to have terminated eaſtward at a 
of ſtakes ation near Coins houſe ; the ruins of which ſta- 
nk before ton were in his time very viſible within half a mile 
is 10 form ct the preſent village of Wall's End at leaſt five 
RY miles from Tinmouth. To this ſtation he appro- 
Laximinns, BN fates the name of Segedunum, which had before 
. D. 230. been aſſigned to Sig Hill, from which indeed it is not 
ends e fir diſtant in his wap. Without entering into a 
hough A diſcuſſion of this great antiquary's opinion, which 
128 vibes fom the opportunity he had of inveſtigating the 
einn; ſhot itſelf we will for once ſuppoſe right, we need 
ote his 15 mly look into his general map of the whole courſe 
nced io n e we wall to learn that he was ſenſible of the ex- 
5 * pediency of placing a fort or ſtation at the mouth of 
ount of "WW ti: Tine on its ſouth ſhore. This ſtation he there 
* ww ls O/ia Vedr@, (till denying Tinmouth any other 
74 J tame than that of TunnaceayTep, which Bede ſays 
e of * thad from its abbot Tunna, and indeed depriving it 
anda * the poſſibility of ſerving as a fort being on the 
$00 nts Mpolite fide of the river. This new ſtation then, 
—_—y all it by what name we will (for here moſt unfor- 
R ehh our inſcription will not help us), is to be 
p ; Un 00 wht for at South Shields, Hither Dr. Hunter was 
the rank 0 mautted 50 ycars ago by a road which led to it 
* Adel um Bincheſter, and another from it to the weſt 
1 10 * Wreken dyke. Mr. Horſley pointed out Its 
"chief, W tetion over Gateſide Fell, where it paſſed the 
Is be bor Falic road a little to the weſt, the Roman way 
ibune e  Hordl, 
* Carnal 2 — JG 
\e latter unde Lia Claſſica, 
his biograp vw te « 
olt his life ] 3 
pplied with aan, 
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going to the ſouth from Newcaſtle to Cheſter le 
ftreet, and afterwards running through Lameſley and 
Kibblewoth fields, advancing to the ſouth-weſt over 
Blackburn river and through the townſhip of Hed- 
ley : it comes next to Cauſey, a village, which gives 
its name to it, and thence aſcends a high hill, and 
terminates at a ſquare fortification on the top thereof 
at Stanley the ſeat of ſir Nicholas Tempeſt, bart, who 
had ſeveral Roman coins found thereon®*. He ſays 
the tation cannot but have flouriſhed till the Da- 
niſh invaſion. Leland has it in his Collectanea, IV. 
43. E regione Tinnuthe fuit urbs vaſtata a Danis 
* Urta nomine, uli natus erat Ofwins rex.” Higden 
tells us the Myelen or Reken dyke paſſed from the 
welt of England, and ended at Tinmouth. 1 dare 
not, adds the Doctor, fix a Roman name to this ſtation 
without the authority of inſcriptions. Two elevated 
pavements in the river Tyne are at the weſt end of 
S. Shields; the other on the north fide of the river 
near the end of the Roman wall, proper for their 
ſafe landing at different times of the flowing and 
ebbing of the ride, fully ſhews the neceſſary commu- 
nication of this word with Segedunum the firſt ſtation 
on the wall, Whether then we adopt the name of 
Tunnocelum, Urfa, or any other for this hitherto ſo 
little noticed ſtation, the diſcovery of theſe two in- 
ſcriptions, which were probably conveyed over the 
river with the reſt of its materials to build the firſt 
Chriſtian church at Tinmouth, proclaim it a place of 
no little conſequence, and to have been decorated 
with a temple and other public buildings, and thoſe 


erected by the liberality and devotion of Maximi- 


nus. Theſe two inſcriptions are now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Society of Antiquaries of London, with 
the baſe and top of a very antient croſs, the rays 
incloſed within a circle, like thoſe in Cornwall and 
the North. 

The Lingones mentioned in the Tinmouth altar are 
well known to have been among the Roman auxi- 
liary troops of infantry: but this is the firlt notice 
where the fourth cohort of them was ſtationed in 
Britain. The 2d occurs on the inſcription at Moreby 
in Cumberland ©, and the 1it or 2d on one at Lan— 
cheſter 1. On the inſcription at Rome given from 
Smetius by Gruter ccccxcil, 1. Priſcus Licinius 
occurs prefect of the 4th cohors Lingonum, and he 
had been proprztor in Britain. It is remarkable 
that this inſcription is given by Mr. Camden © and by 
Mr. Speed, but in a later edition of the latter's hiſ- 
tory ſaid to have been found in the Pits wall. 
How it got afterwards to Rome, or whether Smetius 
forgot himſelf when he ſaid it was there, admitting 
the inſcription to be genuine, we have the ſame 
proprætor with his names tranſpoſed on an inſcrip. 


[Gateſhead] garriſoned by the zd cohort of the Thraciansz Tunnocelum [Tinmouth] garriſoned by the 1& cohort 

\\ How the Notitia Imperii it it was compoſed late in the time of Theodoſius the younger (vid. Pancirolli Præf. 

„es theſe troops here, and ſo many in other places per lineam walli as well as in ſeveral ſtations throughout the whole ifland, 
counted for, the Romans having withdrawn all their forces from hence under Honorius, unleſs, that book tells us where 

y been quartered before the iſland was abandoned by them, which was upon aric the Goth's invaſion of Italy 

24, though it is probable a great part of them had been carried off before by Maximus in his rebellion againſt the em- 

Ciaudian only mentioning one legion coming from Britain to the alliſiance of Stilicho againſt thoſe barbarians: 

Venit extremis legio prætenta Britannis, 

Quz Scoto dat frena truci, ferroque notatas 

Perlegit exſangues Picto moriente figuras. 


De bello Getico, ver. 418. 


may be ſil! | 
one by an ' bow forces that went over into Gaul with Conſtantine afterwards, they ſeem rather to be Britans raiſed here by him than old 
. letters Wi wops, whoſe abſence had given him an opportunity of raiſing a new rebellion,” Efiay concerning the tour great Roman 


4 lin. vol. VI, p. 132. 
. 15) 


V Horll. p. 493. 499» 


de, p. 169. 


me. Re Horil. 286. 


m. in Brit, 46. ed. i007. See vol. I. xlviii. | 
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tion Cumb. xLv1. Horſl. p. 270. Perhaps allow- 
ance wuſt be made for the conjectures of Horſley 
and Ward, who could find theſe names on ſo very 
imperfe& an inſcription, but the former has juſtified 
the tranſpoſal of names on the authority of Livy 
himſelf, In the Tinmouth inſcription we have fur- 
ther a new prefeft of this 4th cohors Lingonum, 
who we may oblerve were uniformly employed in 
the noithern parts of Britain. Mr. Horſley ſuppoſes 
them, on what authority does not appear, to have 
been mentioned on the firſt as well as on the ſecond 
inſcription at Ilkeley. They certainly are not in his 
copies of theſe altars. The firſt is entirely worn 
outs, and the like fate has probably attended the 
other, though removed to Stubham lodge by Mr. 
Midleton a century and an half ago, and the copy 
of it which he cauſed to be left in the rown inſtead 
of it has PLINGON inſtead of COH. HLINGON », 


| Theſe Lingones inhabited an inland part of Gaul be- 


tween Gallia Celtica and Gallia Belgica, where now 
the dioceſe of Langres retains their name and its city 
that of their antient capital. In Cæſar's time they 
made part of Celtic Gaul. Auguſtus annexed them 
to Belgic Gaul, and Diocleſian reſtored them to their 
original arrangement'. Otho gave them the pri- 
vileges of Roman citizens k, and Pliny ! calls them 


federati. 


« There be ruins of a caſtel longing to the lord 
% Borowe at Mydforde, on the ſouth fide of Want- 
c heke four miles above Morpeth. It was beten 
4% down by the king; for one fir Gilbert Midleton, 
c robbed a cardinal coming out of Scotlaud, and 
ce fled to his caſtle of Midford *.“ 

Middleton was afterwards ſeized here for treaſon 
t. Edward II. by Ralph lord Greyſtock, whom his 
accomplices poiſoned for it l. 

The barony of Mitford was created by Henry I. 
and forfeited by Roger Bertram t. Henry III. It 
was afterwards given by Edward I. to Audomar de 
Valence, carl of Pembroke; t. Edward Il. it be- 
longed to the earl of Arholl, and t. Henry VIII to lord 
Brough. Queen Mary and afterwards Charles II. 
gave it to the Mitfords, who {till enjoy it. Here is 
a modern houſe and the ruins of the caſtle which 
was burnt by the Scots t. Edward II. and near the 
village was an hoſpital founded by fir William Ber- 
tram t. Henry 1.9 In the church is a monument for 
one of the Bertrams 1622, The Rutarit are men— 
tioned by our hiſtorians in the reigns of Henry II, 
John, and Henry III. Tacy ſeem to have been 
mercenary German troops. Neubrigienſis, a con. 
temporary writer?, ſays the king ſent for ftipendiarias 
Brabantionum copias quas Rutas vocant, Watts in 
his glofſary derives the name from the German 
Reuter a trooper or horſeman, Rot iu German, 
whence our word rout, is a company of ſoldiers; 
Rottenor, Rottiren to muſter and Rottineiſter a cor- 
poral. Brabantiones and Ruptarii or Rutarii were 
almoſt ſynonymous 1. The French call them Ren- 
tiers, and they were probably made up of peaſants, 
whom they call Raturiers®. | 

% Morpet, a market town, is 12 long miles from 


3 See before, p. 49. 
d Cellar. I. 233. 


d Sce before, p. 50. 
Martin, Hiſt. des Gaules II. 287. Horſley, 277. 
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© Newcaſtle. Wanſbeke, a pretty river, m 
through the fide of the town, On the bethar 
of the river is the principal church of th 
* On the ſame ſide is the fair caſtel ſtanding 
* hill longing with the town to the lord Dacre g 
* Gilleſland. The town is long and metely ye 
„ buylded with low houſes, the ſtreets Pavid, þ 
is a far fairer town than Alenwike*, Mot 
ec caſtle ſtandeth by Morpeth town. It is fer 0n 4 
„high hill, and about the hill is moche wood. The 
town and caſtle belongeth to the lord Dacor,, I 
is well maintained.“ It is a neat well- bullt by 
rough town among pleaſant woody hills, Aſter the 
Conqueſt it was a barony called Morpith or Merlay 
divided afterwards between Roger de Merlay's * 
daughters, who married William lord Greiſtock an] 
Robert de Somerville, The heireſs of the forme 
brought her part to the Dacres of Gilleſland, and 
their heireſs to William Howard of Naworth, 44 
ſon of Thomas duke of Norfolk, whoſe grandſon 
Charles was created earl of Morpeth; which tile 
and eſtate is ſtill held by his deſcendants earls d 
Carliſle. This town firſt ſent members to parliz 
ment 1553. Here are a town-houſe, built by the 
earl of Carliſle 1714, a market-houſe by the hon, P. 
Howard and fir Henry Bellaſis 1699, a county gaol, 
and a freeſchool founded by Edward VI. The check 
being diſtant from the town, a tower containing 
good ring of bells is built near the market: place 
Here was an antient hoſpital for fick*, Of the 
caſtle only the gateway remains 1. At Morpeth 
was born Dr. William Turner, our firſt botaniſt aud 
ornithologiſt. 
& A quarter of a mile out of the town, on the 
© hither ſide of Wantſpeke, was New Min/ter ab- 
« bay of white monkes, pleaſant with water and 
every fair wood about it!,“ founded by Ranulph 
de Merlay 1139, for Ciſtertians from Fountains, v 
lued at (. 100. per ann. Only a fragment of the 
gateway remains ®. 
Some place GLanxovExNTa or Glannibanta 2 
Caervorrane, Stukeley at Ca/lle ſtecds by Cambet, 
Horſley at South Shields, afterwards at Lanche/tr in 
Durham 4, 
Bos hall was the barony of a younger branch of 
the Bertrams of Mitford: the caſtle delightfully 
ſituate on a hill above the river by fir Robert t. Ed: 
ward III. whoſe heireſs married fir Robert Ogle of 
Ogle, from whoſe deſcendants it paſſed to the duke 
of Newcaſtle and duke of Portland. Only the gate- 
way remains ſided by the two towers, the outer 
wall and the ſhell of the hall. A tower called 0g#4 
was taken down within memory. In the centre e 
the gate are the arms of England and France qual 
terly, England in the firſt quarter, between tn 
other ſhields, three lions paſſant guardant al 
Barry of 6 A and Az. on a chief 3 torteaux Gra) 
Below in the centre the arms of Bertram, O an oft 
Az. and on each fide fix coats of alliances with tha 
family, Percy, Dacre, Veſey, Darcy, Haſtings, a 
two lions paſſant guardant in a trefure. On thi 
right hand tower are four ſhields, one of them 0g 


e thn, 
upon 4 


* Tacit, Hiſt, I. 78. 


LIV. 77. m Lel, VII. 56. = Wallis, 295. i 
oe Wallis, 312—326. Groſe, Hutch. II. 285 —289, P II. 27, 1 
4 Jac, de Vi riaco in hilt, Occid. c. 7. Juvit. I. 72. 1173. M. Paris, 128. 8. Du Cange v. runter. F 
* Lel. VII. 75. © 1b. 76. » Hutch, II. 295. * Tan. 393. 
y Wallis, 285— 324. Groſe, zZ Lel. VII. 75. | -— Tan. 392. : ; 
„ Wallis, 304—312. Hutch, I. 289. © Gibſon, 106g, 4111. 449. © Hutch, 305314. | 
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nu the church is a tomb with the figure of one of 


tet the Ogles lords of this place and his lady, and a 
1 neral table of the Ogles from the Conquelt to queen 
ON, Feabeth About three quarters of a mile welt 
On 4 from hence on the river fide is a chapel of our lady, 
res of built by one of the Ogles, whole ſhield reverted is 
vel fixed againſt it b. The rectory lies two miles lower 
4. | en the right of S ⁰ͥ p, taid to have been the 


opel 
04 
The 
rs It 


mother church b. 2 a 
Cambocy at the mouth of the Wanſbeck, is a haven 


vith two quays for ſmall coaſting veſſels. In the 
river is a ſalmon fiſhery, aud at the fiſhing town of 


ilt bo. Newbiggin a fine bay i 

ter the (refvell houſe here has remains of an old tower k. 
Merlay, In Ft Spital quarry was found three feet from the 
y's tg frface an urn between four ſtones let edgewiſe 


ock aud covered with a fifth. 


forme Four miles north from Morpeth is Cockle park 
nd, and wocr another ſeat of the Bertrams, as a ſecurity 
rth, 3d zpainſt the moſs troopers, now a farm-houle belong- 
rrandſon ing to the duke of Portland. 
ich tile « ailberington caſtle longing to Witheringtons 
earls d « fandeth within half a mile of the ſhore ſomewhat as 
) parlit „ tucking. againſt Coker iſland. By it runnith a 
by the jule broke on the north ſide, and there is a little 
e hon, P, « {lage of the ſame name. The brook runnith into 
nty gaol «theſe by iiſelf ®,” his caſtle belonged from the reign 
be chic of Edward I. to the Widdringtons, of whom fir Wil- 
How lan was created baron Widdrington of Blankney 
et-place', 1642, and {lain ſoon after at Wigan. His grandſon for- 
Of ws feed his eſtare 1715, and the caſtle now belongs to 
Mann ic George Warner *. 
tanilt and Halen or Bittleſden is ſtill the ſeat of the Sel- 
des. 
n, on the 


* Coquet cometh by erbotel, a goodly caſtel, 
"2nd thens to Linne brigges, ſometime of ſtone, 
now fallen?.” Harbottle belonged to the Um- 
avilles and Tailbois, till Edward IV. now to Mr. 
Clenell, It held out againſt the Scots 1246, and 
un the retirement of queen Margaret of Scotland on 
ter ſecond marriage to the earl of Angus, and here 
Ws born 1518 her daughter Margaret, afterwards 
Rarried to the earl of Lenox 4. 

Some hold opinion that at Haliſtene or in the 
ner of Coquet thereabout were 3000 chriſtenyd 
in one day in primitiva eccle/ia Sax. 

At Halyſtone was a Benediftine nunnery, founded 
If one of the Humframvilles of Harbotle, valued at 
(41, per ann. | 
Oh the hill between Thropton and Rothbury is 
(14 Kotbbury, a circular entrenchment, double 
ached, on a hill. Rothbury is a market town 
Konging to the duke of Northumberland“. 

„ Merkwerth caſtle ſtandith on the ſouth ſide of 
pet Water, It is well maintained, and is large. 
. longed to the earl of Northumberland. It 
Hinder on a high hill, the which for the more 

MIS Included with the river, and is about a mile 
a tne ſea. There is a. pretty town, and at the 
Me end is a ſtone bridge with a tower on it v.“ 
calle ſtands bigh at the ſouth end of the town, 
Wy and gate pretty entire. In the reigns of 

UL and Henry IV. it was taken from the 
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Percies and given to Roger Umframville, whoſe 
conſtable here was John Harding the chronicler. It 
was reſtored to the Percies by Henry V. and ſeveral 
times after ſezed and reſtored, - It was the fa« 
yourite reſidence of the earls of Northumberland, and 
demoliſhed by one of their agents, to whom the ma- 
terials were given 1672*. The church at the other 
end of the village has a tall ſpire and a cro'3-legged 
monument of fir Hugh de Morwic. On the middle 
of the ſtone bridge of three arches is a pillar with 
the Percy arms, and at the ſouth end a ſquare tower, 
The town has a market and three fairs 7. Wark: 
worth gave title of baron to the Percy family 1660, 

The hermitage, celebrated by the pen of Dr. 
Percy 1771, was a cell of two Benedictine monks 
from Durham, founded by biſhop Fernham about 
1256*. The outer room 18 feet by ſeven is built 
up of maſonry againſt the rocky in which are cut 
the chapel and two other rooms or cells, cut out of 
the rock, in the Saxon ſtyle, with ornaments; perhaps 
an antechapel and facriſty, or appropriated to ſome 
other uſes; for the former, which runs parallel 
both with the chapel and {maller room, is thought 
to have an altar as well as the chapel. Behind that 
in the chapel is a little niche, and on'the north fide 
of it a beautiful Gothic window, which let the light 
from the chapel into the ante-chapel, and alſo a 
grated aperture near the door of communication be— 
tween both, over which within the chapel is a 
ſhicld with inſtruments of the paſſion. In a window 
fill a recumbent figure of a lady or prieſt with an 
animal at the feet, and a figure in a kneeling or 
ttanding poſture in a niche“. This is probably the 
monument of the founder or firſt hermit as at St. 
Robert's cell at Knareſborough. Over the porch- 
door is a ſhield defaced. From the north fide of 
the chapel a door led from a kind of cloſet to an 
open gallery, remembered to have been - roofed 
like a cloiſter. Winding ſtairs led up the rock 
to the garden, Nearer the river are ruins of a 
room with a fire place and a room over it. 


* Brinkborne priory on Coquet, black canons by Briakburn, 


© moſt likelihood of the Lifles foundation or the 
« Feltons before the Liſles ?,” | 

Brinkburn priory, ſounded t. Henry I. for black 
canons, valued at . 68. ſtands in a romantic ſpot 
between Rothbury and Warkworth on the Alne, the 
ſhell of the church ſo entire in form of a croſs that 
it was not long ago propoſed to fir it up for divine 
ſervice, and a briet was obtained. The north and 
ſouth doors are charged with rich Saxon ornaments ; 
the upper windows have round arches; the reſt with 
the arches of the nave and tower are pointed. The 
dormitory is fitted up as a cellar, 

Mr. Horſley * makes Prolemy's Alaunus the Tweed, 

In the ſynod at Twiford as Bede calls it juxta 
fluvium Alne in loco qui dicitur Ad tui fyrdi { Aetruy 
Fypdi], guod fignificat ad duplex vaduin, Cuthbert 
was elected bithop of Lindisfarn', 

« A/newwic a market town and caſtles,” The ba. 
rony was given with the heireſs of Tyſon by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to John de Veſcy and their 
heireſs by Henry I. to Euſtace Fitz John h. Biſhop 


> Wallis, 237. Hutch, 374. 
1 Groſe. Hutch. 319. * 3h 


dal VII " Wallis, 342. Hutch. 317. * Wallis, 519. 
rumperts _ 202%? 50 Wallis, 611, 512. Holinſhed, II. 838. 963. r Lel. VII. 94, 
IT Wallis, 5 2. © Wallis, 514, 315. : » Lel. VII. 76. 
ehe 81. Hutch. II. 252—261. Groſe. 29 7 Wallis, 355. Tan. 396. 
b. 30531“ l ü tadielory deſeriplions in Wallis, 355, Hutch, II. 265, and Groſe. | 
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0 Bede, IV. 28. and Smith. 
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Bec, by a deed dated 1309, figned by ſome of the 
principal perſons of the time and confirmed by the 
king next year, fold the eſtate ro William lord 
Percy. The two great towers of the inner gate were 
built by the ſecond lord Percy about 1350, as ap- 
pears by the many ſhields about it. The caſtle 
includes about five acres within its outer walls, 
which are flanked by 16 towers, moſt of them fitted 
up by the late duke of Northumberland in a ſuperb 
and coſtly Gothic ſtyle, approaching as nearly to 
its antient diſpoſition as modern manners admit, 
The ſpot where Malcolm was flain is diſtinguiſhed 
by a croſs by the firſt mile-ſtone north *. The ac- 
count of his death is differently related. William 
after his defeat here was brought to Northampton 
with his legs tied under. the horſe's belly, and 
firſt did homage for his crown to England w. 

Alnwick is a ſmall diſuſed borough with a market 
and four fairs. It is pleaſantly fituated on irregular 
ſlopes within four miles of the ſea, has been walled, 
and has three towers, and ſome good ſtreets and 
houſes. The church is long and ſpacious. The 
public buildings and market- place were erected by 
the late duke of Northumberland. The abbey was 
founded for Premonſtratenſes by Euſtace Fitz John 
1147, valued at £.139. per ann.” and belongs now 
to Mr. Doubleday, whoſe houſe was built out of 
the ruins. On the gate are ,the arms of the Percies 
who probably built it. Here was an hoſpital 
which had the ſame founders . 

The freemen of Alnwic on their admiſſion paſs in 
a white dreſs made on purpoſe through a bourn or 
ſtream about 20 feet over, which runs croſs a road 
on the town moor, formerly called the foreſt of Aiden; 
but on ſuch occaſions the ſtream is dammed up and 
the bottom made full of holes and ſtones by a man 
who lives near it and has 5s. from each freeman 
that day; ſo that in ſome places it comes up to the 
talleſt perſon's chin, and they are a long while 
gerting through it, being allowed no ſtick or other 
help: after ſhifring their cloaths, they ride the 
bounds of the moor, artended by the two oldeſt in- 
habitants as guides: this road, which is about 12 
miles, is the furtheſt about and over precipices, 
which make it very uneven and dangerous 4. 

A man employed to cut ſtone at Alnwic caſtle 1726, 
found about 20 ſwords, 16 ſpearheads, and 40 celts, 
and on the face of the rock over them was rudely 
cut a date 1155*. Several celts were found in ſmall 
joints and crevices of the ſtone in a quarry near 
Biſhop's Weremouth *, | 

Three miles from Alnwic in Huln park is Hulu 
abbey, founded for Carmelites by Ralph Freſburn a 
Northumberland gentleman 1240, by grant from 
William Veſci lord of Alnwic. Henry Percy, 4th 
earl of Northumberland, built here 1428, a fine 
tower. for the ſecurity of the religious, which has 
been repaired and fitted up in the Gothic ſtyle by 
the preſent duke“. 

Almouth, at the mouth of the river Alne, is a 
ſmall well-built ſea-port, whence corn is exporred 
trom large granaries. A ſhip of zoo tons was built 
and launched here 1765 . | 


3 Groſe, Pennart, 1769, 32. Wallis, 359. 38r. Hutch. II. 193, 194. 
* Ant. Repert. III. 275. dee Dahyw pls Annals of N p- 24. ® Wallis, 379, 380. Dalrymple's Annals, p. 1! 
» Tan. 393. ® Grote, Wallis, 386—389. 


Something like this cuſtom remains at Aſhton c. Lancatter. 


r Archzol. V. 113. Mr. Gale 's letter to fir John Cleik and anſwer, m_— Gale, 246—2 50. 


* Lawrence on Gardening. © Wallis, 389. 391. Hutch. 247. 252- Groſe, and Survey of it 1 $67. 
uv Wallis, 358. Hutch. 257. x Lel. VII. 74 79. Y Lei. VII. 58+ Tan. 390. \ 10, i 
Groſe. * 4 Hutch. II. 278. > Lel. VII. 76. * Wallis, 391, 392. 7 0 
d Lel. VII. 76. © (a, Groſe. 5 Wallis, 393. Hutch. 187—192. : f Lel. T 106. Gr 
dax. Chron, 31. > Ib. 127. i Ib. 202, 203, k See a Survey of it 1574. Hutch. II. 109 
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one of the ſtrongeſt in theſe parts*,” ttands a 
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“ Coket riſith in Rideſdale in a ground hujg, lin 
« and ſomewhat fenny, and for a certain ſpace ; 
miles divideth Cuquet dale from Rideſdale:» 

Coquet iſland is ſaid by Bede to have been much 
reſorted to by monks in St. Cuthbert's time, und 
here were Benedictines a cell to Tinmouth v, Tich 
are ſome religious ruins on it?. It is about 3 mile 
from the main land and a mile in eircumferen 
It is a more comfortable retreat thun St. Cutbben 
on Farn iſland. Rabbits abound here, and coal wy 
wrought before Leland's time. It was taken by the 
Scots in the reign of Charles I. when garriſonel by 
200 men with ſeven pieces of ordnance “. 

* Howrike, a little pile belonging to the [Grerg) 
* 2 mile from the ſhore *,” now the feat of fi: Henry 
Grey. Sir Harry, who died 1759, rebuilt the 
church and ſchool-houſe ©. 

Dunſtaneborotog h, two miles beyond Howwik, hart 
* on the ſea ſhore, ſtands on a high ſtone rock, The * 
** caſtle is more than half a mile in compals, and ther 
„ hath been great building in ic.” It was bolt 
by Thomas earl of Lancaſter 9 F'dward II. who Was 
retreating to it when he was taken at Boroughbridge 
the next year. It was reltored to his ſucceſſor; but 
being taken by the Yorkiſts t. Edward IV. wy di. 
mantled, and belongs now to the earl of Tanker. 
ville. It covers an eminence of four or five acres 
ſloping to the ſea, and within its area is ſaid to have 
produced 240 M incheſter buſhels of corn, belide 
ſeveral loads of hay. A kind of ſpar is found here 
called Dunſtanburgh diamonds, ſaid to riyal that d 
St. Vincent's rock near Briltol *, 

* Bamborow, ſomety me a huge and great caſt, 


an almoſt perpendicular rock cloſe to the fea, a6 
ceſſible only on the ſouth-eaſt. Ir was the refidence 
of the Northumberland kings and diſtinguiſhed i 
their hiſtory. Irs keep ſeems to have been built about 
the reign of Henry II. Brithric defended himſelf her 
againſt the uſurper Edulph 705. Here Otwald'srelique 
were kept, and wrought miracless, It was deſlroye 
A. D. 993. When Rufus beſieged it 1095, he caul 
Robert earl of Northumberland to be brought be 
fore it, and threatued to put out his eyes if his g 
vernor Moral did not ſurrender, who according 
gave it up i. Edward I. ſummoned Baliol to mect hi 
here 1296, and on his refuſal invaded Scotland, a 
took him priſoner, Edward II. ſheltered Garel 
here 1310. It was taken by the Vorkiſts aſter 
battle of Hexam. In the reignof Elizabeth fir John F 
ſter, warden of the Marches, was governor of ib, 
made a knight banneret after the battle of Mu 
borough ; and his grandfather John obtained ag 
of both caſtle and manor ſrom James J. His 
ſcendant Thomas forfeited it in 171 5, but his mate 
uncle Nathaniel Crew, biſhop of Durham, purch. 
and bequeathed them to charitable uſes ” 
keep, whoſe walls are from nine to 12 feet chick 
deen fitted up under the direction of archdca 
Sharpe, one of the biſhop's truſtees, for the relic 
diſtreſſed objects by ſea or land. The uppet tt 
are granaries, whence corn is fold at 45. Per d 
in times of ſcarcity. Signals from the top pom 


Hutch, II. 255, e Tan. 398. 


ſpot where a diſtreſſetl veſſel lies to the 
f Holy iſland, who can put off their 
ie from the main land can get over 


In every great ſtorm two men on 
le the coaſt from ſun-ſet to ſun-riſe, 


the ptetiſe 
mariners © 
boats, when no. 
the breaKers- 


5 immediate notice of ſhipwrecks, and pre- 


9 ling 
ice of 
much 
e, and 
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through the foteſt of Eterik in Scotland, and goeth 
through Tynedale in Scotland, the people whereof 
„ robb fore and continually in Glyndale and Bam- 
„ borowſhire, and at a licle broke called Ryden Burne, 
* the which partith England and Scotland by eaſt and 
*« weſt, and cometh into Twede. The great ſtream of 
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Carham, 


Cornhill, 


Wark Co 


* 
* * gh alſo paid for the earlieſt information. Twede toucheth on Engliſh ground, as a limes be- 
tnt The ſhip-wrecked are lodged here a week or more tween Scotland and it. So to Carham, a good mile 
alder \ circumſtances may require, and their goods de- of, A litle village, where is a cell of two canons of 
vel ted in ſafe ſtorehouſes. Engines are kept we? Kirkbam in Yorkſhire *, At this Carham is a litle 
by weighing up goods or veſſels, and the dead are de- tower of defence againſt the Scots. So to Werke 
oned by cently buried, The hall and other apartments are © a mile of and more, a meatly ſtrong fortreſs to 
frequented by the Doctor, who reſides here many © Cornchil a litle pile two miles of, againſt the 
fo months in the year 10 lee that his noble plan is “ which on the farther ripe in Scotland is Cauld 
ir Henry properly executed. The chapel was cleared of the © Streme, a place of nunes. So to Norham caſtle, 
wilt the and 177 3» 4nd the chancel found to be circular, the * which is alſo a meatly good towne about a three 
lat not cloſe to the eaſt end, the font alſo, richly “ mile of. So to Berwike a fix miles ſtanding on 
TT crved, Nas found, Three Roman denarii (one of © the north fide of the Twede a little. Theſe by 
k. The! Veſpaſiav) and ſome later coins, with a bundle of * at the bridge on the ſouth ſyde of the water is 
and then o artow heads ſeven inches and an half long, ruſted * Twemowthe as a ſuburb to the town .“ 
was boil ino one Mails, were found in the ruins!. The town, 4 At Carham was fought a bloody battle between 
"wie wl dow without a market *, gives name 10 a large tract Egbert and the Danes *; and another between the 
aghbridg of country, and t. Edward I. ſent members to par- Scots and Engliſh 1018, in which the Scots were 
effor; but lament, Here was a cell to Noſtel abbey c. York, victorious, and almoſt all the fighting men between 
- wm nlued at C. 116. per ann. granted at the diffolution Tees and Tweed were cut oft“. The abbey was 
F Tanker to John Forlter *, a houſe of friars preachers, tounded burnt by the Scots under Wallace 24 Edward l. 
Es by Henry III.“ a fayre college a little without the Sir John Lilburn was defeated and taken by the 
24 in win, now clean down,“ and an hoſpital of St, Scots 1370+. 
m, beste Mary Magdalen F. In the church are monuments At Cornbill, “ a litle pile 4,“ is the ſeat of the Col- 
und bl 6 the Forſters%. To the three ſons of my friend lingwoods. The new bridge of fix arches over the 
iel that d Ewan Foks TER, eſq. merchant of London, and Tweed here was built 1763. A quarter of a mile 
wirernor of the Ruſſia company, a branch of this fa- weſt from hence is an encampment, the moſt remark- 
rent caſll, , 1 — indebted for the botanical improvements able of any north of the wall for variety and extent 
„ Rank @ gf this edition. : | | of works ©, 1 
the fea, as The diſtrict round this place had the name of Cornhill is noted for ſome valuable ſpas near it. 
de testen lanborough ſhire. ü : : The caſtle of Cornhill was probably the moted tower 
nguiſhed i On Spinelſton bill AC Budle is a Daniſh entrench- near the bridge oppoſite Linnel houſe called the Ca/t!e. 
bum aha nent nearly round, with three deep ditches and Rone-niche, It was taken by the Scots 1549. In 
himſelf her 2 to = 2 and ſouth, two at the weſt, pulling down Cornhill chapel 1751, they found about 
ald'srelique a ſlope to the eaſt, the entrance very wide, two three feet below the old foundation a ſtone coffin, - 
vas deſlroyd ayloratory * to the ſouth, and one to the about eight feet long, containing two urns of coarſe 
55, he cu worth, A little weſt of this is another in form of a pottery, and a large ſcull and ſhank-bone #. 
brought be o triple trenched to the welt and ſouth-weſt, South-eaſt of Cornhill is a large camp, fortified in 
yes if his g 4 ner ramparts compoſed of uncemented ſtones. ſo irregular a manner that the outworks have been 
„ "accordith polite to the laſt is a ſquare lamp called Ulchefter", miſlaken for tumulis. Many remains of bodies have 
ol to mect hi Ukerſtone, a ſeat of the Foſters, who intermarried been dug up on Blackridge oppoſite the medicinal 
Scotland, ai "thoſe of Bamborough, and became extinct 1763*. fpriug. 
-red Gavel Belford is a neat town with a very good inn, The erte caſtle, on the ſouth fide of Twede, a 
:ifts aſter | eis here hang, as frequently in Scotland, in a „pretty town there, with a meatly ſtrong fortreſs b.“ 
h fir John Fe tne on the outſide of the gabel. A mile to the The caſtle ſtands on a round hill at the weſt end of 
-nor of .it, buth-weſt is a camp nearly ſquare, double trenched, the village, only a few foundations and a fragment 
le of Mu Md wide ditch, the entrance from the north- remaining. Maiden walk below is a fine terrace over- 
hrained a gf oP | hanging the Tweed. The kemb or outworks is an 
ues I. H John Dung was born at Emildune, or, as Gaſcoigne entrenchment half a mile long, with a rampart and 
ut his mate kh Dictionary, at Dun, eight miles out of England. deep ditch, and two ſmall mounts at the middle and 
ham, purche & qQuitted Oxford, and was choſen regent of the extremity, with a trench through their tops, and a 
uſes k. 10 at Paris, and died ſuddenly at Cologne 1308. third mount nearer the river. Near the firſt are foun- 
2 feet thick, ls Works are publiſhed by Wadding in 12 vols. fol. dations of a chapel and grave-ſtones. On the ſouth 
of archdcall W various notes, Lugd. 1639, beſides ſeparate ſide of the caſtle is Battle place, and oppoſite to it 
for the tel 8 and his life by Wadding. Mons, 1644. Gallows hill. The Scots beſieged it 1137 and 3138, 
he upper "6 p | before the battle of the Standard, after which they 
5 per Þ Ivede riſeth in Twydedale in Scotland, at a took it. Henry II. ſtrengthened the fortifications, 
he top Point Wm (as I hear ſay) called Pybbell, and ſo cometh John burnt it 1215. Edward I. ſpent Eaſter here 
(Gl, Wall . _ 
nnals, p+ 119 My Tan, 52 Wat, — 8 875 * © Lel. VIII. 113. wi 108. Willi II. 405. 
1. 398. "Wat, '7, Wallis, 4 Ib. | . 412. ' Hurts 15%. 
| "uk Corbin NING Ib. 4rs, 416, 0 Tan. Bibl. Brit. 238. * Tan, 396. Wallis, 468. 
110 Ua Vu adjoining, may be Ptolomy's Kag or Kaupi. Gale MS, u. | . 
ey ot it 15 I 1 Lel. Coll. I. 5 20. b Ib. 330. 
n 11. 19 U Vit ” — II. 10, 11. 4 Lel. VII. 80. i e Wallis, 459. 461. 
VII. 77. : s Hutch, 11. » Ib. 11, 12. Wallis, 461. 5 
. II. 168, 0 1296. 
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Bi igham. 


Brankfton. 


Etall fo 


Ayton c. 


Ford c. 


Palinſburn. 


Brampton. 


Copeland c. 


Rodham, 


P, etey croſs, 


DT K 


1296. The Scots took it 1318, and burnt it 1383: 
the Engliſh recovered it: the Scots retook it 1419; 
the Engliſh ſoon after. The Scots demoliſhed it 
1460, and were repulſed before it 1523'. It gave 


title of baron 21 James I. to fir William Grey, who 


died 1674, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ford, who 
was created viſcount Glendale, and earl of Tanker- 
ville 1695, which titles expired with him 1701, and 
the barony with his brother Ralph 1706, but the 
earldom was revived in his ncice's huſband Charles 
earl of Oſſulſton 17 14, who died 1722, and his ſon 
Charles 1753. His grandſon Charles died 1767, and 
his great grandſon Charles is preſent owner k. 

At Brigham near Wark was held the great con- 
vention for ſettlement of the tenths for the Holy 
war demanded by Henry II. 1188, by Hugh, biſhop 
of Durham, when William II. of Scotland wich his 
biſho;'s and barons met him, and rejected the de- 
mand with the utmoſt contempt!, 

Brankſlon has a large pillar, ſix feet and a half 
high, and 13 feet diameter below in memory of the 
battle of Floddon, fought in its pariſh 1513. King 
James fell near Brankſton, and was found there 
next day *. 

Ebel caſtle ſtanding on plain ground hard on the 
© eaſt fide of Tylle longing to the earl of Rut- 
« Jand u.“ It was built 1 Edward I. by fir Robert Man- 
ners, lord Ros of Etal, whoſe arms are upon one of 
the two towers that now remain, James IV. be- 
fore the battle of Floddon, took and ruined it. The 
ſeat of the late fir William Carr, bart. is a modern 
elegant ſtrufture *, Four miles eaſt from hence is 
Mutcbluto, an exploratory hill of extenſive proſpect !. 
Near a ſquare entrenchment called the Holy Chefters 
is a ſtone croſs, but what event it commemorates is 
unknown 4, 

Hy ton caſtle longing to ſir Edward Grey, two miles 
« lower on Tyle than Etel, ſtands on the weſt ſide 
« of Tylle. The Scots at Flodden field bet it 
„ fore.“ It now belongs to lord Tankerville *. 

« Foord caſtle in Glyndale, on the eaſt fide of 
« Tille : meatly ſtrong, but in decay*,” It was built by 
fir William Heron 1237, rebuilt by fir John Dela- 
val, and now belongs to the Delavals v. It was de- 
moliſhed by the Scots 1155, taken by James IV. be- 
fore the battle of Floddon, which he is ſuppoſed ro 
have loſt by his delay here. It was burat by the 
Scots 1549 *. 

At Palinſburn, the eſtate of Mr. Aſkew, elder bro- 
ther of the learned Dr. Aſkew, were found ſeveral 
{mall veſſels or urns of a triangular ſhape?. 

At Brampton Dr. Gale fixed Bxemenium, of which 
ſee before at Rocheſter. Four miles weſt from it on 
little Cheviot is a large cairn *. | 

Copeland caſtle was the feat of the Wallaces, now of 
the Oples*. | | 

Rodham has been the feat of a family of its name 
from Henry III. to the preſent timed. 

On Hedegeley moor hereabouts is Percy croſs, a ſtone 
pillar erected to the memory of fir Ralph Percy, flain 
in an engagement with lord Montacute 1463 before 
the battle of Hexham. The Percy and Lucy arms 
are cut on it ©, 1 2? 


i Wallis, 466. Hutch. II. 3. * Wallis, 463. 


m Wallis, 470, 427" Hutch, 12. * Lel. VII. 77. o Wallis, 473. Hurch. 21. 

? Wallis, 475. Hutch. 22, ; : 4 Hutch, ib. «© Lel. Vil. 77. 

* Hutch, 22. Wallis. ok © Lel. VII. 27. | « Wallis, 477. Hutch» 333- 1 
* Hutch, 19, 20. 1 Ib. 21. * Wallis, 392. | * Ib. 480. Huich. J. 


» Wallis, 491. 

* Wallis, 499. Hutch. ib. 
>» Wallis, 490-1. Hutch, 235. 
= Lel, VII. 77. 
” Hutch. I. 3240. 


f Wallis, co01— 10, 


n G. Wallis, 487. Hutch. 
1 Lol. VII. 77 


lay has been ſince plaſtered over. The other par, 


bourhood are ſeveral entrenchments and Cairns, 0 


© Ib, 492. Hutch. I. 235. Antiq. Repert. III. p. 130. | 
i Hutch. I. 236. 
* Wallis, 48 5. Tan. 398, Hutch. 242+ 


II 1. Sb 
Edlingham caſtle was the ſeat of fir Roger Haie 
t. Henry VIII. now of the Swiuburns 4, * 
Ellington belonged to the Collingwoods, face 6 
the late lord Ravenſworth, to whom it pave tile of | 
baron, and who had a handſome modern tou 
here ©, 
Of a mineral water at Eglingham fee Nr. C i 
Phil. Tranſ. N“ 245. p- 363. 
Callaley, the ſeat of the Claverings, built 0n 
an old tower to the ſouth-caſt on Caltle hill, 1$ 4 cl. 
cular entrenchment, with veſtiges of buildings 
At Glanten have been found ſtone cheſts, git 
urns, human bones, and a celt s. 1 
On RyJedon edge, near Iderton, is a large ſquare 
camp. Another in fight on Bewick hill, femicire, 
lar, double trenched. By Harupburn, half a wile 
cait, a ſmaller ſemicircular d. 
A little to the north of Hedgethorpe, near the thre 
mile burn, is a druidical monument, now config 
of ten large ſtones, three larger than the reſt, in 4 
circle 38 yards diameter i. On a hill a mile wc at 
Alnham a ſemicircular camp, double trenched, wi 
a deep ditch and inner circle of uncemented ſong 
about 109 yards diameter, ſhewing many remiins of 
buildings *. 
Lilburn, the feat of the Lilburns, now of Mr Co. 
lingwood '. By the fide of the high road in this 
pariſh was a heap of ſtones commonly called the 
Apron full of ſtones, and aſcribed to the Devil. On 
removing them to mend the road they were fourd 
to cover the baſe and fragments of a croſs, 
Cbilling bam caſtle, longing to fir Edward Grey, 
© whoſe wife was married to fir Robert Heldercar®, 
It ſtands fix miles from the Cheviot hills, and now 
belongs to the earl of Tankerville. In one of the 
ground rooms is a marble chimney piece, in fawing 
which was found a live toad, the nidus in which he 


with the ſame mark, makes a chimney-piece at 
Horton, In the church is a monument of one of the 
Greys . In the park are ſtill preſerved a breed of 
wild cattle. | | 

Reſcaſtle, at the head of the park, is a citcuat 
double entrenchment : another at Hebburn wid, 4 
mile ſouth, At Newtown, a mile weſt, a tons 
croſs, 12 feet high, called the Hurle fone”. 

Horton caſtle, the eſtate of the Greys of Howich 
formerly of a younger branch of the Greys « 
Heton ?, 

„ Glyne riſeth in Chiviet hilles and fo into Gh 
« dale, on to Newton village, where is a tower.” 

Wooller is a ſmall market town, of ſeveral firect 
with an excellent inn, On a round hill are ruins 
a tower, and here was an hofpital*. In its geit 
at a place called Cattlewell has the name ol aide 
caſtle; another very conſiderable at Tν⁊ĩ¹¹ Ce ; 

By Humbledown burn is Green caſio camp, and 6 
Humbledown Hugh a mile north-welt of W ooll2rs 
circular entrenchment with a large cairn on the I 
of the hill, cut in terraces. In the plain belc 
called Redrigs is a ſtone pillar pointing out the | 
where 10,000 Scots under earl Douglas were "Þ 


1 Bened. Ab. $14 Dalrymp'e's An. I. 13t- 


« Wallis, 498. Hutch: I. 23 
s Wallis, 49+ * 
W Wallis, 489. om 
© Walken 48. 89. Hotch. 


Hutch. I. 231. 
* Ib, 237. 
I. 238. | 


aug rated 1102 by Henry lord Percy and George eat! 
ince w CO arid, a mile ſouth from Ford, is the 
we of king Athelſtan, who defeated Conltantine 
| Lou mn of Scotland, and Aulaf the Dane A. D. 9281. 
cn + Haltwel feocire, near Fenton, fir Henry Percy, 
"Tf half brother to Thomas, 6th earl of Northumber- 
K 6 und, was defeated by the Scots 1558 1 

be Milfield, a ſmall village, the Saxon kings of Ber- 
"I icia after Edwin reſided, and here fir William Bul- 
185 „ a 4>feated a large party of Scots by the Durham 
ls, vil forces before the battle of Vloddon*. A ſecond 
x for tefeat of the Scots here 1415 by fir Robert Um- 
x "PIN {anvill, governor of Roxburgh caſtle, and earl of 
"A Weſtmorland, lord warden of the Marches, is com- 
"_Y nemorated by a ſtone pillar 14 feet high J. 

Yevering is ſuppoſed by Dr. Gale GLanovenra *, 
25 tee Yevering bell is a lofty mountain, one of the north- 
2 veſt Che viots, of a conic oblong form, upwards of 
2 2000 perpendicular feet above the plain. Its top is 
hed 1 eyel, ſurrounded with a wall ot large flat looſe 
Net. tones, incloſing an area of 1000 paces or 16 acres 
m ſtones and an half in circumference, entered on the ſouth 
Wa fe, Proceeding by this wall almoſt duc eaſt appears 
f Mr Cl ; ſtrait broad way three paces wide as if pave, 
40 aſcending about 30 yards to the ſummit of the hill, 
pays which is ſurrounded by a flighter wall, circular 
evil.” On 1000 paces in circumference; the ditch within. 
Near the centre of this is a caiin of ſtones, about 10 

_ _ paces high, the centre hollow ſix paces from brim 
3 G brim; the ſtones under it calcined by fire. On 
1 1 many parts of the ſides of the hill are ſcattered the 
and nel remains of circular buildings totally ruined, Mr. 
* of the Hutchinſon conceives this a place of religious wor- 


ſhip, and has given a good plan of it“. At a little 
litance from the Bell ſouth is a large cairn of 
ſtones called Tom Tallon's grave“; and three more 
are near ©. 

The Scots were encamped on Floddon hill, and 
drawn out of their entrenchinents to fight by the earl 
of Surrey cutting olf their retreat. Among the 
ſain was the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's and two 


, in ſawing 
n which he 
other part, 
ey-piece A 
one of the 
a breed of 


3 a circwiat 
rn wood, 4 
eſt, a ons 
* 
of Howick 
£ Greys \ 


unumerable knights and gentlemen, and B or 12000 
tmmon men. King James fell near Brankſton, and 
was found next day by lord Dacre. On the higheſt 
part of the hill is a natural rock called the King's 
Car, whence he had a good view of the two ar- 
nies and the country. The ſtandards and ordnance 
were carried next day to Etal 4. Lord Howard 
ud his ſon lodged at Bannore wood next night“. 
Janes's corpſe was embalmed at Berwick, and brought 
to England, and buried at Sheene, where at the 
lilolution it was tumbled into a lumber-room. His 
nord and dagger were given to the Herald's college, 
There they now are t. 

*Norham on the ſouth fide of Twede g.“ The 
church was built by Egfrid biſhop of Lindisfarn, 
ud dedicated to St. Peter, St. Cuthbert, and St. 
Galwulph, who was the firſt of our princes that 
ire to a monaſtery, and after his death wrought 
ltacles here ?, Only the middle aile is now ſtand- 


. The caſtle was erected by Ranulph Flam- 
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biſhops, four abbots, twelve earls, ſeventeen lords, 


. 9. 8 Ib. Holinſh. II. 84. 
«116, * J. 246---256, Mr. Wallis, p. 482, is very ſhort io his account. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


burd biſhop of Durham 22 Henry I. 1121. David 
king of Scotland took and deſtroyed it 1138", 
Bilbop Pudſey of Durham rebuilt it 1194, particu- 
larly the great tower {till ſtanding. John and Wil- 
liam had a conference here about a caſtle, which 
the former wanted to build at Tweedmouth, which 
the latter repeatedly demoliſhed, The diſpute was 
adjuſted here 1209. Alexander II. was repulied be- 
fore it 1216. Edward I. reſided in it, and met the 
nobility and clergy of Scotland here, aud after yards 
called a parliament 1291 on a green at Upſitlington 
before it on the oppoſite fide of the Tweed, to 
conlider of his claim to Scotland, and here John Ba- 
liol ſwore fealty to Edward. The Scots belicged it 
twice in the following reign 1318, 1322 i, and at 
laſt took it; but it was retaken 1322, and again 
aſſumed 1326, and ſtormed 1327. James IV. was 


forced to raiſe the ſiege 1497. They damaged it 


jult before the battle of Floddon. It was taken in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and recovered by Franklin 
archdeacon of Durham. Biſhop Tunſtal repaired it; 
but it is now in ruins, and belongs with the manor 
to fir Thomas Haggerſton, bart. Biſhop Barnes 
ſeparated it from his ice by grant to Elizabeth, who 
gave it the earl of Monmouth, who fold it k. On the 
road from hence to Tillmouth ate two croſſes, one 
on a ſtep on a barrow}. 

Mr. Camden's friend Dr. Carleton was educated 
by Bernard Gilpin, whoſe iife he wrote, admitted of 
St. Edmund's hall, Oxford, 1576, made biſhop of 
Landaff 1618, and Chicheſter 1619, where he was 
buried 1628”, A letter of his to Mr. Camden about 
the Cimmerians is publiſhed by Dr. Smith among 
Camden's Epiſtles, Ne 80. 

Troizell caſtle repaired and augmented is the ſeat 
of Mr. Blake n. | | 

„Hie riſith in the hills of Chivet, and ſo cometh 
into Glindale unto a caſtle called Chilling ham 
* caſtle, bx miles from Chyvet hilles, ſo to Forde 
** caſtle, eight miles of to Ethell caſtle on the bridge 
of (tone down on the eſt (ide a mile an half of, ſo 
to Tro;fkebridge of ſtone, one bow, but great and 
* {trong, where is a townlet and a towre two miles 
* of, ſo to Horneclene, a little village on the eſt fide, 
not halt a mile of, and there into Twede. Horne- 
„ clene is half a mile above Norham?” | 

Twiflel bridge is nearly ſemicircular, go feet and 
an halt in ſpan and 46 high from the battlement, 
and was built by a lady of the Selby family, lords 
here in the 16th century ?, | 

At Grindon the Percies defeated the Scots 1558, 


and four upright ſtones remain in memory of the 


chieftains then ſlain 4, 

On the weſt fide of Tilmouth ruined chapel, on 
the banks of the Tweed, is a ſtone boat, of as fine a 
ſhape as a boat of wood, in which St. Cuthbert is 
reported to have failed down the Tweed from Mel- 
ros chapel hither, It is 10 feet long within, three 
feet and an half diameter, 18 inches deep, and four 
inches and an half thick*. Mr. Hutchinſon * de- 
ſcribes it as a ſtone coffin, but broken. Tradition 
ſays it conveyed St. Cuthbert's body down the Tweed 
from Mailroſs to Tilmouth. 


Huth. I. 244 
4 Ib 370, 471. | 


ch. J. 2 1; ' 476, Hutch. II. 12-19. | f Lambe's Battle of Floddon, p- 101. ; £ Lel, VII. 77» 

Hutch. J. 0. d J. Haguſtald. 326 i Lel. Coll. I. 788, 789. 
t Hol lag 3 7 9 : | 

494 nnch \ woſh. I, 222. II. 332. Wallis, 446—450. Hutch. II. 28---39. Groſe. | Wallis, 450. 

89. if b. Ox, I, 547. « Wallis, 452. Huich. I. 23. * Lel. VII. 79, 80. 

utch. ib- Groſe, 4 Wallis, 45 3. Hutch. II. 24. : Wallis, 459. II. 23. 
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Kiley. 


Berwick. 


04. *3T-A 


« At Kiley primis annis Henrici Vll. not far from 
& Norham in the lordſhip of the biſhop of Durham, 
« was found betwixt two ſtones, bokels of an arming 
& girdle, typpe and barres of the fame of pure gold, 
% pornel and a croſſe for a ſword of gold, bokels 
and typps of gold for ſpurs. D. Ruthall had ſome 


of them!.“ Mr. Wallis* places this diſcovery at 


Kyloe on the oppoſite coaſt near Belford. 

*«* Berwike, a market town on the north fide 
% Twede *.“ Matthew Paris? ſays, William king of 
Scotland gave up Rokeſburg and Berwick caſtles to 
Henry in perpetuum poſudenda. Richard I. reſtored 
them both. Edward I. having reduced it and 
Scotland 1296, received the homage and fealty of 
its nobility here 1297. The Engliſh held it for 
twenty years after till Spalding was bribed to ſur- 
render it 1218. Edward IIL won it after the battle 
of Halidon hill 1333. The Scots regained the town 
1355, but the King recovered it next year. The 
caſtle was ſurpriſed by the Scots 1377, 1 Richard II; 
but recovered by the earl of Northumberland. They 
took it again 1378, and the earl again retook it. 
Henry VL gave it up after the battle of Towton 
1461. Edward IV. recovered it 1482, and it has 
continued in the hands of the Engliſh ever ſince“. 
22 Edward IV. a ſtatute was enacted for enlarging 
irs privileges in point of trade“. The lord warden 
of the Eaſt Marches was governor of the town for 
the time being. It firſt ſent members to parliament 
t. Henry VIII. when it was incorporated, and it is go- 
verned by a mayor *. Here was an houſe of Car- 
melites, founded by fir John Grey 1270*, one of 
Trinitarians, removed to Newcaltle®, and one of 
Grey friars and two hoſpitals. Queen Elizabeth 
founded a freeſchool. In the church (fince rebuilt), 
Joan, ſiſter of Edward III. was married to David, 
ſon of king Robert Bruce 1328. The town was 
well fortified by the parliament againſt Charles I. 
James II. conferred the title of duke of Berwick 
1656, on his natural ſon James Fitz James. 

The ſtone bridge of fixteen arches was built in 


the reign of Elizabeth; a wooden one was carried 


away by floods in that of John, and reſtored by Wil- 
liam king of Scotland*. The caſtle at the north- 
welt of the town is a heap of ruins. The fortifi- 
cations were begun 1560, and the old lines greatly 
reduced. Here are now excellent barracks. The 
church was rebuilt by Cromwell, and has no ſteeple. 
The inercers company of London founded a lecture- 


ſhip here as at Hexham. The towns ſtands on a 


point of land expoſed to the ſea on the eaſt and 
north-eaſt, and a ſtrong current of air from the 
welt following the courſe of the river, ſo that the 
ſituation is very cold. It is a very antient burgh 
being one of the four original Scotch burghss., The 
ſalmon fiſhery here is very conſiderable b. 

The Fif burgings mentioned in the Saxon Chro- 
nicle A. D. 942, 1013 and 1015, appear to be 
the inhabitants of the five towns of Leiceſter, Lin- 
coln, Nottingham, Stamford, and Derby, whom 


t Lel. VII. 5r, 3 | 
* Lel. VIL 75.77. P. 131, 
a Wallis, 438. 440. d Tan. 396. 


© Tan. 398. Wallis, 443. 
£ Husch. II. 41---98. | 
* Ib. 146. x ©. ; 1 Dugd, Bar, I. 4 
» Dugd. II. 487. and Le Neve MS, note. 


who ſucceeded in the title of earl 1750 on the deat 


was buried in Weſtminſter abbey, and ſucceeded 
his eldeſt ſon and nameſake Hugh, 14th duke“ 


of Northumberland had before been conferred | 


4 Tan. 397. Wallis, Ib. 
h Pennant; Brit, Zool. III. 98. 
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king Edmund A. D. 942 reſcued from the Dung 
To theſe were afterwards added Vork and (l, | 
which made the Seovenburgs . * 

Northumberland while a kingdom was diy 
two parts, Deira between the Humber an 
and Bernicia between the Tees aid Tye, w 
when governed by earls the juriſdiction ws 
ſtrained chiefly ro the preſent boundary of l. 
county l. Dugdale's ſucceſſion of earls is as follow; 


ed int 
d Þ a | 


Oſulf Morkar 

Ollac Copſi 

Waltheof ſen. Robert Corwyn 
Uchtred Goſpatric 

Fadulf Cudel Waltheof 

Aldred Walcher, bpof Durban. 
Eadulf Alberic 

Siward Geoffrey, bpof Conſtance 
Toſti Robert Mowbray, 


The Percy family derive their deſcent fron 
Manfred Percy, who came out of Deamark inn 
Normandy before Rollo: and William and Serlo, 
5th in deſcent from him, came into England with 
the Conqueror. The male line failed t. Henry l. 
but Agnes marrying Joſceline de Lovain, Hen, 
the 5th of their deſcendants (who had aflumed the 
name of Percy) was created earl of Northumbechad 
51 Edward III. 

Henry Percy, gth earl, was not reſtored to his 
honours till 4 Charles I. having been impriſoned i 
the Tower moſt of the reign of James I. for miſpri 
ſton of treaſon concerning the powder plot. He del 
and was buried at Petworth 1632. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon Algernon, buried at the ſame plac 
1668. His ſucceſſor was his fon Joſceline, by 
ried there 1670”, Dying without iſſue male the 
barony devolved on his only daughter Elizabeth 
married to Henry. Cavendiſh earl of Ogle (only far 
and heir of Henry duke of Newcaſtle), who took 
the name and arms of Percy, and died and was bu 
ried at Petworth 1680. - Algernon her ſon by ke 
ſecond huſband Charles Seymour duke of Somerſet 
was the 12th earl of Northumberland by -creatio 
1749 23 George II. being at the ſame time duke 
Somerſet. He died 1742, and was buried in Wel 
minſter abbey. His only ſon George dying  betot 
him 1744, the title devolved to his only fiſter El 
beth, married 1740 to fir Hugh Smithſon, ba 


of the duke of Somerſer, and 1766 was created dul 
of Northumberland. He died June 4, 1786, 


Northumberland. His brother Algernon, in eon 
quence of his father having been created lord 
vaine, baron of Alnwick, is now a peer of Ore 
Britain by theſe titles. The titles of earl and du 


Charles II. 1683, on his natural ſon Geo: ge Fitzro 
with whom they both expired“. | 


z Wallis, 431-437» 6. 
Wallis; 442. N 
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Adora noſchatellina. Tuberous Moſchatel or Muſk- 
wood Crowfoot; on a bank near St. Mungo's 
well at Hail Barns, near Simonburn church, and 
by the road from Simonburn to Tecket. 

Jurhan, I aragatiis or wengi z. Female Pimpernel; in corn 

felds about Alnwick. 

-onſtance YAM Apium graveolens, Smallage; in ſhady places near 
J waters. 

1 Aquilegia vulgaris. Common Columbines; in Wil. 
wa * lington den, and in Dilſton park near Hexham. 
* Arburus Uva uri. Trailing Arbutus, or Bear- berry; 
5 wk in woods near HexLam, and at Little Waney- 
Beat L 5% g. | 1935 

„ Hemm, Artemiſia ma itima. Engliſh Sea Wormwood ; on 
raked Rumble-Churn, a rock near Howick, and in Holy 

Iland. | 

* on odorata; Woodroof ; in woods and under 
» i damp hedges frequent. 25 
prilonel i WMenium Adiantum nigrum. Black Maidenhair; at 
for miſpri the roots of trees, in mountainous woods, and 
He on moiſt rocks frequent. 8 ; 

- aw: — Ruta muraria. White Maidenhair, Wall 
fame plac Rue, or Tentwort; on the bridge over the 
celine, bu Tyne at Corbridge, and on St, Peter's in Bywel! 
e male the and Simonburn churches. 

Elizabeth Trichomanes. Engliſh black Maidenhair ; 
le (only fo on mountainous rocks frequent. 

, who too er Tripolium. Sea Starwort; on the ſtrand at 
nd was du the mouth of Warn-rivulet near Budle, and on 
fon by ke the banks of Willington-burn, near Tynemouth 
5 Somerlet rad. 

dy creo alus Glyciphyllos. Liquorice Vetch, or Wild 
ime duke 0 Liquorice ; on Cockle hill at Learmouth near 
ied in Wel Grnbill, and elſewhere. 
lying besen Meum. Common Spignel, Meu, or 
ſiſtet Ela Bald Money; on a hill near Throckington, 
ithſon, be where it is called Hooł- j and the hill Hook-d-hill, 
> on the deal from the frequent hooking or digging up of it. 
created du les. Dwarf Blaſia; on a rock near 

1786, 4 Tecket, 

ſyccteded paula glamerata. Leſſer Throatwort or Can- 
4th duke erbury bells; in meadows about Bywell, and 
10n, in con lewhere. 
ated lord Trachelium. Great Throatwort, or Can- 
veer of Gn erbury bells; in hedges, and on the borders of 
earl and dul wods frequent. 

conferred | Wine bellidifolia, Daiſie leaved Ladies · ſmock; 


u Cray cloſe near Barzwesford. 
"s gcaulis. Dwarf Carline Thiſtle z in moun- 
nous paſtures, and on dry banks: 

eriophorus, Woolly headed Thiſtle; in 
ledues under the hill by the Church at Wall's 
by near Newcaſtle. 
belenoides, Melancholy Thiſtle; in moiſt 
WNtainous woods and meadows; 

marianus, Milk Thiſtle; in à lane leading 
N — church plentifully, and under 


eo: ge Fitz 


46. 
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Rare Plants found in Northumberland: 


a hedge on the banks of the June near Howderi 
Pans. | | 
Carduus nutans. Muſk Thiſtle ; in paſtures; the 

ſoil being limeſtone : about Newcaſtle between 
the Glaſs-houſes and Dent's hole. 

Caucalis nodeſa. Knotted Parſley ; on the Ropery 
between Sandgate, and the Glaſs-houſes near 
Newcaſtle. 

Centaurea Calcitrapa. Star Thiſtle ; in barren mea- 
dows, and by wayſides: about Newcaſtle be- 
tween the Glaſs-houſes and Deni · Hole. 

Ceraſtium arvenſe. Corn Mouſe- ear Chickweed ; in 
ſandy corn fields, meadows, and ſandy places: 
between the Glaſs-houſes and Dent's- hole, near 
Newcaſtle. | 

Chelidonium Glaucium. Yellow horned Poppy ; at 


the weſt end of Willington quay near Howden 
Pans pleutitully. 


Chlora perfeliate. Yellow Centauty; in dry hilly 
paſtures near Honeyclugh-crag near Chefterwood 
and Whinetly in South Tyne, | 

Crithmum maritmum. Sampire; on ſea rockt neac 
Alnmouth, plentifully. 

Chryſoſplenivin alternijolum. Alternate leaved Gol. 
den Saxiſrage; under trees by St. Mungo's well 
at Hall barns near Simonburn. 


den Saxifrage; near ſhady Iprings and water- 
. courſes very frequent. 

Cicuta viroſa. Long-leaved Water Hemlock; on 
the banks of North Tyne, at Low Park End near 
 Nunwick. 1 

Circæa lutetiana. Enchanter's Nightſhade; in 8: 
monburn rectory-den, and by Goftenburn near 
Wark in Tynedale. | 

Clayaria coralloides, Yellow Clavaria; in Simonbury 
rectory wood. 

Clinopodium vulgare. Great Wild Baſil; among 
buſhes in the Roman fols near Shilden-wall-houſes 
by the military road plentifully. Prong 

Cochlearia Armoracia. Horſe Radiſh ; in ditches and 
by waterſides about Alawick, and elſewhere, 
plentifully. | 

officinalis. Common Scurvy-graſs; on 
Dunſton-· broug b. caſtle-wall, and among the ſea- 
rocks plentifully, and on a bank near Howick, 

Comarum paluſire. Purple Marſh Cinquefoil ; in 
ditches and bogs on the waſtes, 

Convallaria majalis. Lily Convally, or May Lily; 
among buſhes above the Scar by the mill at 
Nether-warden near Hexham, | 


Cornus herbacea, Dwarf Honeyſuckle; on the 
Cheviot hills; | 

Dianthus deitoides. Maiden Pink; on a furze bank 

in Embleton rectory-glebe, in a dry paſture at 

Wooler-haugh-head near Cheviot, on Chapel hill 

at Belford, and on a dry bank at Scoinburn caſtle. 

| | Droſera 


. 


oppoſitifolium. Oppolite leaved Gol- 
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Droſera lovgiſolia. Long-leaved Sundew or Roſa- 
ſolis; in marſhy places in woods and bogs, ffe- 
quent. | | | 

— r0tundifolia. Round-leaved Sundew, or Roſa- 
ſolis; in a wood near Hexham. 

Empetrum nigrum. Black-berried Heath, Crow or 
Crake-berries ; on Callely- ill, plentifully. | 

Epilobium angu/tifolium. Roſebay Willowherb ; 
among rocks and buſhes under the Roman wall 
near Shewing-ſheels, and by Crag lake, and on 
the banks of South Tyne by Staggiford in knareſ- 
dale, plentifully. 

— albinum. Mountain Willow-herb; near 
ſprings and rivulets on Cheviot Hills. 

Equiſetum hyemale, Naked Horſetail, or Shave- 
graſs ; on the banks of North Tyne, near Nun- 
wick and Chipchace, plentifully, and elſewhere. 

Eryngium campeſtre. Common Eryngoz on Friar 
Gooſe ſhore, near Newcaſtle upon Tyne. 

Euonymus Europeus. Spindle-tree; in Simonburn 
retory wood, at Capons-clugh, and in the Buſb- 
wood, near Allerwaſh. 

Fucus ceranvides. rag the ſhore near 


Fucus z Dunſtanbroug h 

— plicatus,. Matted Fucus; J caſtle. 

—— eſculentus, Eſculent Fucus, called here Dulſe; 
on the ſhores of Creſſwell, Dunſtanbrough, and 
Berwick. 

—— muſcoides. Thorny Fucus ; on ſubmarine rocks. 

alan. Flote Fucus, or Gulfweed; on ſea 
ſhores. 

Fumaria claviculata. Climbing Fumitory ; about a 
rock near Tecket waterfall, and at Little Waney- 
bouje-crag. 

Galcopſis Tetrabit 8, Fair flowered Nettlehemp ; in 
the corn fields between Haiyſtone and Harebottle 

_ caſtle, and on the banks of North Tyne, near 
Smale"s muuth, 

Gentiana Amarella. Autumnal Gentian, or Fellwort ; 
in Crag-cloſe near Burwesford, plentifully, 
campeſtris. Vernal dwarf Gentian; in an 

opening of the wood in Simonburn reftory-den. 

Geranium Cicutarium 8. A variety of Hemlock 


leaved Cranes bill; between the Glaſs-houſes 


and Dents-hole, Newcaſtle. 

lucidum. Shining Dovesfoot Cranc's-bill ; 

on walls and houfes and in ſhady ſandy places ; 

near H/alwick. 

ſanguineum. Bloody Crane's-bill ; under 
the ſhady rocks at Low Park End near Nunwick, 

and in a hilly paſture near Watzwick, 
Geum rivale, Water Avens; on the banks and 


ſtrands of alpine brooks, and on the borders of 


woods, plentifully. 


Gnaphalium dioicum. Mountain Cudweed, or Cat's- 


foot; at Temple green near Wark, in Tynedale, 
and on a dry bank near  Throckrington, by the 
road to Watling ftreet, and on Etall moor, 


Helvella mitra, Curled Helvella; under beach trees 


at Nuntwick, 
Hydaum imbricaium, Common 
Hy dnum; | 
repandum. Smooth Hyd- 


on a bank oppoſite banks by the road near Bamborough caſtle, 
Simonburn rectory- 


0 4 -00- -& 


Juniperus communts. Common Juniper; on the bal 
of the Tyne near Ryding, below Fexbyy, 
Lathræa fquamaria., Great | oothwort ; in then 8 
bottom, the weſt end of S1monbury rectory * 
Lathyrus Niſſolia. Crimſon Graſs Veitch, bee 
the Glaſs houſes and Dents-hole near Newcall, 
Lichen aphtzoſus. Thruth Lichen; on rocks vv, 
the Roman wall near Crag-lake, | 
ericetorum, Heath Liverwort ; on mon 
tainous moſſes, and on rocks in a moilt turf (1 
— fragil. Brite Liverwert; in the Bier, 1 
remarkable fiſſure on the top of WWaney-bouſe-cr 

and on a rock near Teckte? waterfall, | 
— fragilis (3 globoſus. Roung-headed Liver. 
wort; on rocks at Long Crag, by Mating lis 

and on rocks near Tectet warerfall, plentifully, 
—— geographicus, Map Lichen; on the Whin, 
ſtone rocks by Crag lake, plentifully, 
jubatus. Fennel Liverwort or 'Tree Mok, 
on Great Waneyhouſe crag, and on Rabens lugh 
crag near Simonburn, and near Cray lake, 
jubatus (3 chalybeitormis. Wing Livervonz 
on a rock near Tecket waterfall, plentifully, 
——— lanatus. Woolly Liverwort z on « rock ger 
Tecket waterfall, and at Long Crag by IWatlny 
ftreet near Swinburn caſtle. 
omphalodes. Purple Liverwort; on rock 
under the Roman wall near Crag lake, and u 
Raven's hugh Crag. 
paſchalis., Woody Lirerwort; on rody 
near Shewing-fheels and Crag lake, plentifully, 
——— plicatus. Common Hairy Liverwort, or Tree 
Moſs; on ſteep precipices at Great Hane bam 
crag, plentifully, | 
——ꝛ Pumonarius. Tree Lungwort, or Ok 
Lungs ;z on trees in thick woods. 
cialis a & . Short Lirerwort, and a Ts 
rietyz on moift heaths. 
Littorella /acuſtris. Graſs leaved Plaintain ; about 
Hoſeley Leugh. 
Lycoperdon fornicatum. Turret Puft-ball; on 1 
ditch bank by the military road near the Pech, 
remarkable precipice in the Roman wall. 

. flellatum. Star Puff-ball ; on Chapel vil 
at Belford, and on Broad poo! common betwee 
Con- ſbeels and Blakeluw near Simonburn. 
Lycopodium alpinum. Mountain Club-mols, Creeping 
Cyperus-moſs, or Heath-moſs ; on Cheviot, ire 
quent, 


clavatum. Common Club-mols; 0 
mountainous heaths and ſhady rocks. 
Sclago. Firr Club-moſs; among th 
moiſt rocks under the Roman wall near Se 
ſheels, and near Crag lake. 
Lyſimachia nemorum. Yellow Pimpernel of th 
woods; in Chipchaſe, plentifully. _ 
- tenella. Purple Moneywort; in marſh 
places, and about bogs. | 
Marchantia hemiſpherice. Marſh Marchantia; 0 
Tecket rocks. 
Marrubium album. White Horehound ; on the ſe 


. . 5 a * iſh 4 ö 
Mercurialis annua. French Mercury; on rubb 


Gen cultivated places: at Newcaſtle, 3 
num; Monotropa Hypopithys. Bird's Neſt 2 
Hypericum Androſamm. Tutſan; under trees in Primroſe roots; in woods near War if * 


damp woods, plentifully. 


Hy pnum undulatum. Waved Hypnum; among the 


. 4 und 
and in Ramſhow wood near the mill, and 
b 2 

buſhes near the mouth of Mark's H. 


rocks under the Roman wall by Crag-lake, and Myrica Gale. Gale Goule, Sweet W:1low, or Dut 
Littie-Waney-houſe-crag. 
2 


Myrtle; on the heath between Halyſt 


tent a 
Harebol 


ORTHUM 
N O 
Harebottle caſtle, plentifully, and on the banks 
of [immer lake near E glingham. 
Nathecium Or agus Lancaſhire Aſphodel ; in a 
marſhy paſture under the rocks by the Roman 
wall near Sbetolng ſheets, and in the, bogs at 
ord lee near Bellingham, plentifully. ; 
ohren alba. Great white Water Lily or 
er Roſe; in the lakes under the Roman wall 
Shezwing ſbeels, plentifully, and in Grendin 


Weew 
jl le 0 
Wider 


Mon. 
{ (all, 
Bier, 1 


ſexy, 


near 
lake. f 
Oenanthe crocata. Hemlock Dropwort; in a marſhy 
place by a ſpring in K. John lee bank near Heu- 
Mary am vu/gatum. Adder's Tongue; on the 
borders of a wood below Honeyclugh-crag near 


Liver. 
g. ret, 


()(ully, (beter wood, plentiſ ully. ; 
e Whins Ophrys ordata. Lealt Tway- blade; on alpine bogs 
not uncommon. ; | 
e Mok; ——— Monorchis, Yellow or Muſk Orchis; in 
en's lug Cray-cloſe near Barwesford. 
t. Nau AVIS, Bird's-neſt; in woods and in 
1verwortz banks under hedges, frequent. 
fully. et. Common Tway- blade; under buſhes 
rock nex in moiſt woods, frequent. 3 
Hatig oc %% Butterfly Orchis; in mountainous 
me idows, frequent. | 
on rods WY —.— pyramidali, Purple late flowering Orchis; in 
ce, and u 4 meadow near Crag lake under the Roman wall. 
- uulata, Little purple flowered Orchis; in 
on rock Crag-cloſe neat Barwesford, 7 a 
entifully, Onithogalum /uteum. Yellow Star of Bethlehem; 
ort, or [res in the wood bottom at the weſt end of the rec- 
Hara het tory den at Sin;onburn, plentifully. 
Ofmunda cri/pa. Flowering Stone-Fern; among the 
t, or Oi rocks under the Roman wall near Sheroing- 
ſheels, and by Crag lake, pletifully. 
t, and 2 1. Lunaria. Moonwort; on both fides of the 
Roman wall at Tozwer-tay near Walwick, and in 
tain 3 about a paſture near the high Wood-houſe or Weſtwood 
near Hexham, | 
ball; on 1 Spicant. Rough Spleenwort; about Tecket 
ir the Pet), 1 rocks, plentifully. 
wall. us quad: ifelia. Herb-paris, True-love, or One- 
n Chapel bil berry ; in Coztingroood near Morpeth, and in the 
mon betnee rectory wood at Simonburn. 
burn. naſha palyſtrts, Graſs of Parnaſſus; on the ſea 
1oſs, Creeping 


banks called the Links between Druridge and 
Creſſwell, and on the ſtrand at the caſt end of 
Bromley lake, plentifully. 
wn ornzcopoides. Cornucopia Peziza; in a wood 
oppoſite Simonburu rectory- den. 
Alus eſculontres, Eſculent Morel; under trees in 
od ſoil, near waters. 
= Inpudicus, Stinking Morel or Stinkhorns; 


I a plantation near the road from Simonburn to 
Hall barns, 


; Cheviot, ire 


Iub-moſs ; 0 
ks. 

: among th 
near Shewy 


pernel of th 


+ + in mar. | ; 
rt; mn dea major, Great Burnet Saxifrage ; under 


ledges at Fuir-ſpow and Long Rigge near Nun- 
wich and on a bank near Barwesford bridge. 
Wea viearts, Butterwort or Yorkſhire Sa- 
Ice; on the dripping banks of brooks on the 
Wintains, and about bo2s, plentifully. 

ago maritim. Scan Plantain; on the ſea ſhores 
between Newca/tle and Morpeth. 

Mum aviculare A maritimum. Sea Knot-graſs: 
We ſhores, by Cullerconts near Tinmouth, 
*>- Biflorta, Greater Biſtort or Snakeweed; 
[bthe Ning's meadow an iſland in the Tyne near 
un, and in a meadow ncar 4/#«ick caſtle, 


archaniia; 0 


4 - On the ſe 


Ti caſtes 
on -ubbiſh all 


cmelting BY 
„in q yneda 
ill, and un 
burn. 

now, or Dutt 


$1 Halyſfont F 
Hareboſ 


FN. 

Polypodium criſtatum. Creſted Poly pody; on damp 
rocks near Techet, and under trees on the banks 

ot North Tyne near Warkſburn, 

- Dryopteris, Branched Polypody; in 

woods. | 

- Filix ſæmina. Female Polypody; on 

large rocks by the brook below Tecket and near 
the cataracts at [Toney Cluph near Cheſtertoood. 

- fontanum, Rock Polypody; on a large 
rock in the brook oppoſite Tecket, 

— frag, Brittle Polypody; on rocks at 
Tecket and at Little Waney-houſe-crag ncar 
Scoethope lake, 

. Lonchitis. Great Polypo ly or Spleen- 
wort; on thady banks of North Tyne near IWark/: 
burn, | | RL | 

-— rheticum. Stone Polypody ; in the cliſts 
of alpine rocks, frequent, hy! 

— Thelypteris. Oak Fern; in the fiſſures of 

moiſt rocks, frequent. N 

Polytrichum a/p12wm., Alpine Polytrichum; on Broad- 
pool common, by Ravens-hugh-crag, frequent. 

Poterium Sanguiſerba. Burnet; in a paſture by the 
road fide at Long Ripgge near Nunwick, _ 

Primula vulgaris (3, Oxlip; in woods and under 

buſlies year water, frequent. 

Prunus Padus. Bird Cherry or wild Cluſter Cherry; 

in woods near waters, plentifully. 

Pulmonaria maritima. Sea Bugloſs; on the ſea beach 
at Scammerſlon mill between the ſalt pans and 
Berwick, | | 

Pyrola minor. Leſſer Winter- green; in Tecket wood 
near SHnonburn. 

xotundiſolia. Round leaved Winter- green; 
on the moor by Dilligate hall near Hexbam, and 
elſewhere. 

Ranunculus Lingua. Great Spearwort; in a pond at 
the end of Wide-haugh near Hexham, plentifully. 

Roſa Eglanteria. Sweet Briar or Eglantine; on the 
edge of the military road near the twelve mile- 
ſtone, and on a bank on the north fide of the 

Coquet at Warkworth. 

Rubus c@/ius (flore pleno). Dewberry-buſh (with a 
double flower); in a ſtoney place in Tecket 
wood by the path leading from Simonburn rec- 
tory-den to the brook, plentifully. 

— Chamemorus. Cloudberry, Knotberry, or 
Knoutberry ; on Cheviot, plentifully. 

— idaus. Raſpberry, Framboiſe, or Hindberry ; 
in hedges and woods in ſtoney places, plentifully. 

- ſaxatilts, Herbaceous Stone Bramble; amongſt 

gravel below the remains .of Whinetly mill at 

Weſt Dibden in Hexhamphire. 

Salix pentandria. Sweet Willow; in the Roman foſs 
between Shewing-ſheels and at Carrow, and elſe- 
where near the Roman wall, plentifully. 

Salvia verbenacea. Common Engliſh wild Clary; on 
the ropery between Sandgat? and the glaſs- 
houſes near Nerocaſtle. | 

Sambucus Ebulus, Dwarf Elder, Wallwort or Dane- 
wort; near Chatton church- yard by the river Till, 
and at Purloy-green near Shillington-hall in Tyne- 
dale, and in a farm-yard at Tecket, 

Sanguiſorba MHicinalis. Great Burnet; about hedges, 
on the borders of woods and near waters, fre- 
quent. 5 

Satyrium albidum. White Satytion; ] in Crag cloſe 


viride. Frog Satyrion or f near Barwes- 
Orchis ; ford. 
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Scutellaria galericulata. Hooded Willow- herb; on 
ditch banks and moiſt ſhady places about Hex- 
ham. 

Sedum acre g. Inſipid Stonecrop; among rocks on 
the brink of Crag lake. 

— reflexum 8. A variety of yellow Stonecrop 3 
on an old wall at Lipwood near Hayden-bridge, 
and on the rocks by Tecket water-fall. 

—— rupeſire. St. Vincent's Rock Stone- crop; on 
precipices by Irthing rivulet near Wardrew 
Spa. 

— Telephium. Orpine or Livelong; in a field 
between Simonburn and Nunwick plentifully and 
in hedges at Rodham. 

Serapias latifolia. Broad leaved Mountain Hellebore; 
in the plantation at Nunwick by the road to 

Park-End. 

latifolia y paluſtris. Long leaved Marſh 
Hellebore; in a bog by the brook at Slaterfield 
near the path to Simonburn. 

Smyrnium Oluſatrum. Alexanders; on a gravelly 
bank by Willington burn near Howden pans, and 
on ſea rocks at Tynemouth caſtle, 

Sonchus alpinus. Alpine Sow-thiſtle ; on the bor- 
ders of cornfields about Millington and Howden 
pans. | 

Sorbus aucuparia. Mountain Aſh or Quicken-tree ; 
in woods and about rocks by waters. 

Spergula nodaſa. Knotted Spurrey or Engliſh Marſh 
Saxifrage; on the ſtrand the caſt end of Brom- 
ley lake, plentifully. 


„ 


Spircea Filipendula. Dropwort; in Crag. ci 
Barwesford. * 
Statice Armeria. Thrift or Sea Gilly-flower, en th 
ſea banks at Dunſtonbrongh caſtle, 

Tanacetum vulgare. Tanſy; on the banks g u 
Till and the Tweed. 
Trientalis Europa. Globe Flower or Locks 
Gowlons; in moiſt mountainous meadon uy 
woods, plentifully. 
Turritis hirfuta. Hairy Tower Muſtard; on 25 a 
wall near Colwell by the Chollerton road to % 
| lington. | 
Vaccinium Myrtillus. Black Whorts, Whortleyy, 
ries or Bilberries; in moiſt woods and ay 
ſhady rocks, plentifully. 
Vaccinium Oxycoccus. Cranberries, Moſs-bertic 1 

Moor- berries; in mountainous moſles, : 
Vitis Idza. Red Whorts or \Whortle6, 
ries; on rocks at Long Crag near Wailing.h,y 
and on the moor by Dilligate-ball near Hias 
plentifully. 
uliginoſum. Great Bilbery-buſh; in I 
common wood near Hexham. 
Verbena officinalis. Vervain : on way ſides and abon 
houſes ; at Byzell, plentifully. 
Viburnum Opulus, Water or Marſh Elder; in if 
woods, plentifully. 
Vicia lathyroides. Strangle-Tare or wild Vetch; a 
 Blunt's-quay near Newcaſtle. 
—— ſylvatica. Tufted Wood Vetch ; in woods it 
Simonburn. 
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HOEVER hath peruſed the hiſtories of 

England and Scotland, under two independ- 
ent monarchs, and beheld there the terrible deſtruc- 
tons and devaſtations of fire, ſword, and rapine; 
the vaſt conſumption of blood and treaſure in main- 
nning the borders on both fides ; and the frequent 
urantages accruing to foreign enemies from thoſe 
terrible hoſtilities berween the inhabitants of the 
ſane iſland ; muſt readily acknowledge, that an en- 
lire and perpetual union of the eſtates of thoſe two 
kingdoms under the ſame monarch, and with the 
line legiſlature, was one of the greateſt bleſſings to 
both that Heaven could ſend ; eſpecially, at a time 
wen there was ſo much cauſe to dread a return to 
un antient ſtare of entire ſeparation and inde- 
tendence, 
I was in a ſenſe of theſe dreadful calamities, that 
lng Henry the Eighth (to go back no farther) did 
earneſtly Jabour a match between the daughter of 
Janes the Fifth of Scotland and his own ſon Edward; 
Mich proceeded ſo far as to be ratified in the par- 
lament of Scotland, and to have hoſtages ſent from 
lence to the Engliſh court for performance of arti- 
&, But theſe proceedings were zealouſly and 
Fealy oppoſed by the French; whoſe influence in 
& catch. counſels was at that time ſo powerful and 
wulug, that the projeded match was broken off; 
ad king Henry (diſappointed of the hopes which 
h d conceived of laying the foundation of a 
ug union, and growing infirm, and dying not 
d ilter) could only leave it in charge with his 
Wl to proſecute that point by force of arms to 
ruh, if the Scots would not be induced by fair 
Xo, conſent to the match, according to the na- 
pul engagement which they had paſſed. Purſuant 
in charge, the duke of Somerſet, protector of the 
Nom under Edward the Sixth, marched into 
ad at the head of an army; and, having firſt 


* ge propoſed a treaty about the match, but 
wn, 


3 


he afterwards defeated them in the memo- 


E 


rable battle of Muſſelburgh; whereupon the Scots 
caſt themſelves upon the protection of France, whither 
the young queen was conveyed, and many years after 
married the dauphin. 

But what neither the counſels nor arms of Eng- 
land could effect was brought about by Divine Pro- 
vidence, without the intervention of either, in half 
a century after; in which time Edward the Sixth 
and his two filters dying without iſſue, and a ſon 
being born to the queen of Scots, and ſucceeding to 
that kingdom by the name of James the Sixth ; he, 
upon the death of Elizabeth, queen of England, (the 
laſt of king Henry's iſſue that wore the crown) ſuc- 
ceeded alſo to the kingdom of England, by the name 
of James the Firſt, © as lineally, rightfully, and law- 
fully deſcended of the body of the moſt excellent 
lady Margaret, eldeſt daughter of the moſt renowned 
king Henry the Seventh and the high and noble 
princeſs queen Elizabeth, his wife, eldeſt daughter 
of king Edward the Fourth ; the faid lady Margaret 
being eldeſt ſiſter of king Henry the Eighth, father 
of the high and mighty princeſs of famous memory, 


Elizabeth, late queen of England;” according to the 
language of an act of parliament in England, ſo- 


lemnly recogniſing his right and title to the crown. 
The king, having thanked the parliament for this 
ſo ready and chearful recognition of his right, did 
immediately move for an union between the two 
kingdoms, “ that, as they were made one in the head, 
ſo among themſelves they might be inſeparably con- 
joined, aud all memory of by paſt diviſions extin- 
guiſhed;“ whereupon an act of parliament was 
paſſed, in England, preſently ; and alſo a like act, 
in the parliament of Scotland, ſome months after; 


by which acts commiſſioners of the two kingdoms, 


reſpectiyely, were impowered to meet and treat con- 


' cerning articles of union to be laid before the parlia- 


ments of both nations. In virtue of thoſe powers, 
they accordingly met at Weſtminſter, October 20, 
1604, and agreed upon the following articles: 

| — 


Union 6f 
England and 
Scotland un- 
der one head 


Land. 


A farther 
union at- 
tempied in 
vain by king 
James J. 
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Articles of 

union in the 

time of 

— s 1, 
oſtile laws 

extinguiſhed. 


The name of 
borders abo- 
liſhed, 


Order for 
ſentences not 
ſatisficd, 


Participation 
of com nodi- 
tics to be 
mutual, 


Inequality of 
privileges to 
be tried. 


Tur VU N 


« It js agreed by the commiſſioners of England 
and Scotland to be mutually propoſed to the parlia- 
ment of both realms at the next ſeſſions, that all 
hoſtile laws made and conceived expreſsly, either by 
England againſt Scotland, or Scotland againſt Eng- 
land, ſhall in the next ſeſlions be abrogated and ut- 
terly extinguiſhed. 

« It is alſo agreed, that all laws, cuſtoms, and 
treaties of the borders betwixt England and Scot- 
land (hall be declared by a general ac to be abro- 
gated and aboliſhed, and that the ſobjedts on either 
part ſhall be governed by the laws and ſtatutes of 
the kingdoms Where they dwell, and the name of 
the borders extinguiſhed, 

« And becauſe by aboliſhing the border-laws and 
cuſtoms it may be doubted, that the executions ſhall 
ceaſe upon thoſe ſentences that have Leretofore 
been given by the oppoſite officers of rhoſe borders, 
upon wrongs committed before tlie death of the late 
queen of happy memory; it is thought fit that, in 
caſe the commiſſioners or officers to be appointed by 
his majeſty before the time of the next ſeſſions of 
parliament, ſhall not procure ſufficient redreſs of 
ſuch filed bills and ſentences, that then the ſaid par- 
liaments may be moved to make ſuch order as to their 
wiſdoms ſhall ſeem convenient, for ſatisfaction of 
that which hath been diſcerned by ſome officers} as 
alſo how diſorders and inſolencies may be hereafter 
repreſſed, and the country which was lately of the 
borders kept in peace and quietneſs in time to come; 
as likewile to preſctibe ſome order, how the purſuits 
of former wrongs, preceding the death of the late 
queen, and ſince the Jaſt treaties of the borders in 
the years 1596 and 1597, Which have never yet 
been moved, may be continued and proſecuted to a 
definitive ſentence. 

« And, foraſmuch as the next degree to the abo- 
lition of all memory of hoſtility is the participation 
of mutual commodities and commerce, it is agreed, 
firſt, concerning importation of merchandize into 
either realm from foreign parts, that, whereas certain 
commodities are Wholly prohibited by the ſeveral 
laws of both realms to be brought into either of 
them by the natives themſelves or by any other, the 
ſaid prohibitions ſhall now be made mutual to both, 
and neither an Engliſhman bring into Scotland, nor 
a Scotchman into England, any of theſe prohibited 
ware and commodities z nevertheleſs, if the ſaid com- 
modities be made in Scotland, it ſhall be lawful to 
bring them out of Scotland to England; and fo re- 
ciprocally of the commodities made in England, 
and carried to Scotland. | 

« Whereas a doubt hath been conceived againſt 


.the equal communication. of trade betwixt Engliſh 


and Scottiſh ſubjects in matter of importation, 
grounded upon ſome inequality of privileges which 
the Scots are reported to have in foreign parts, 
and, namely, in France, above the Engliſh, whereby 
the Eogliſh might be prejudged; and that, after 
a very deliberate conſideration had of the ſaid 
ſuppoſed inequalities, both private and public ex- 
amination of divers merchants of either ſide touch- 
ing all liberties, immunities, privileges, impoſts, 
and payments on the part of the Engliſh, and on 
the part of the Scottiſh, either at Bourdeaux for 
their trade of wines, or in Normandy or avy 
other part of France, for other commodities, it 


appeared, that in the trade of Bourdeaux there 


was and is ſo little difference, in any advantage of 


tiſh ſubjects by their privilege are acknowledged y 


agreed, that the Scottiſbmen ſhall? be free for the 


tranſporting the commodities of Normandy, ang d 


be, fo, for making the trade equal, the cuſtom ſhall 


themſelves having ſpecial privilege. 


England to any foreign part, the ſame ſhall he un 


to any foreign nation beyond ſea, under the fan 


Und, and forth of Scotland to England, al 
wares as are neither of the growth or hand): 


E o N or 


privileges or immunities, or in the impoſts ang 

ments, all being reckoned and well weighed on tithe 
ſide, as it could not juſtly hinder the communica, 
of trade; in the trade of Normandy likewiſe, or * 
other parts of France, the ad vantage that the * 


have is ſuch as, without much diſticulty, may 
reconciled and reduced to an equality with the E 
liſh by ſuch means as is hereafter declared; ws 


tranſporting of wine from Bourdedux into England 
paying the ſame cuſtoms and duties that the "KB 
liſhmen do pay; and the Engliſhmen ſhall be " 
wiſe free for tranſporting of wine or other comm. 
dities from Bourdeaux into Scotland, paying the 
ſame cuſtoms and duties that the Scottiſumen do pa 
there. 3 | | ; 

* And likewiſe for clearing. and reſolving. th 
doubts touching the advantage that the Scots are 
ſuppoſed to have above the Engliſh in buying 1d 


other parts of the kingdom of France (excepting 
the buying of wine in Bourdeaux which is already 
determined); it is agreed, that there ſhall be fen 
ſome meet and diſcreet perſons into France, two for 
either fide, to take perfect notice of any ſuch as 
vantage as either the Englith have abore the Scots, 
or the Scots aboyze the Englith, in the buying or 
tranſporting of any commodities of Normandy or any 
parts of France (excepting the wine of Bourdeaiy); 
and, as the faid perſons ſhall find the advantage to 


be advanced to the king in England and Scotland, 
And, for the part of thoſe that have the advantage, 
and according to the proportion of the ſaid advant 
age, the advancement of the cuſtom to continue 10 
no longer than the privilege of having ſuch advant 
age {hall continue; and that, generally for all oth 
trade from any parts, the Engliſh and Scottiſh fu 
jects, each, in the other's country, ſhall have libeny 
of importation as freely as any of the native ſubjeci 


Next, concerning exportation, it is agreed, that 
all ſuch goods as are prohibited and forbidden tt 
Engliſhmen themſelves to be tranſported forth 9 


lawful for any Scottiſhmen or any other to tranſpo 


penalties and forfeitures that the Engliſh are ſubje 
unto; and reciprocally that, forth of Scotland, 0 
Engliſhmen ſhall tranſport to any foreign part Ul 
goods or commodities that are prohibited in Scotla 
to Scortiſhmen themſelves; nevertheleſs ſuch good 
and commodities, and merchandizes as are licenl 
to Engliſhmen to tranſport out of England to al 
foreign part, the ſame may be likewiſe tranſport 
by Scottiſhmen thither, they certifying their gel 
into foreign parts, and taking a cocquet acc 
ingly, and paying the ordinary cultom that E 
liſhmen do pay themſelves at the exporting of | 
wares; the like liberty to be for Engliſhmen 
Scotland. 

« As for the native commodities which either 
the countries do yield, and may ſerve for the 
and benefit of the other, it is agreed, that mutu 
there may be tranſported forth of England to 8 


4 . * N 
of either of the ſaid realms, without pay 


;npoſt, cuſtom, or exaction, and as freely in all 
as any wares may be tranſported either in 


m part to part, or in Scotland from part 
1 1 e. ſuch particular ſorts of goods and 
deo. werchandizes as are hereafter mentioned, being re- 
ged ty k-zined for the proper and inward uſe of each 
ay be wuatry. And for that purpoſe it is declared, that, 
e Lag. ed in this communication of benefit and participa- 


on of the native commodities of the one country 


or the ih the other, there ſhall be ſpecially reſerved and 
gland, xcepted the ſorts hereafter ſpecified : that is to fay, 
e Eng gl, ſheep, {beep-fell, cattle, leather, hides, and 


ben -yarn, which are ſpecially reſtrained within 
ach country, not to be tranſported from the one to 


ing the be other; excepting alſo and reſerving to the Scot- 
do amen their trade of fiſhing within their lochs, 

* bobs and bays, within land, and in the ſeas within 
'mg..the nutten miles of the coaſts of the realm of Scotland, 
cots are dere neither Engliſhmen nor any ſtrangers have uſed 
jing and WW, gb; and fo reciprocally in the point of fiſhing on 
y, ande behalf of England; all which exceptions and re- 
exceplirg erczons are not to be mentioned in any fort for a 
s already x or note of ſeparation or diſunion, but only as 
1 be em mers of policy and conveniency for the ſeveral 
e, two for Nanes of each country. 

* ſuch a « Furthermore it is agreed, that all foreign wares 
the Scots, ho be tranſported forth of Scotland to England, or out 
buying or f England to Scotland, by any of the king's ſubjects 
ndy or a either kingdoms, having at their firſt entry once 
ourdeaus); WWaid cuſtom in either of the kingdoms, ſhall not pay 
vantage ad cuſtom therein afterwards, ſave only inward 
uſtom (hal tom at that port whereunto they ſhall be tranſ- 
| Scotland Wed; but the owner of the goods, or the factor 
advantage, nter of the (hip, ſhall give bond not to tranſport 
aid advan WW. (ame into any foreign part. 
continue 06 [tis alſo agreed, that Scottiſhmen ſhall not be de- 
uch ada d from being aſſociates unto any Engliſh company 
for all oth { merchants, as merchant-venturers or others, upon 
xcorriſh fbr conditions as any Engliſhman may be admitted; 
have libeny 


| oreciprocally for Engliſhmen in Scotland. 

"It is, nevertheleſs, agreed by mutual conſent, 
| ſo to be underſtood, that the mutual liberty 
laid of exportation and trade in each part from the 
ru the other ſhall ſerve for the inward uſe only of 


tive ſubjeas 


agreed, that 
forbidden de 


ed forth Mer realm; and order taken for reſtraining and 
ſhall be u adring che tranſportation of the ſaid commodities 
r to trauſpo foreign parts, and for due puniſhment of thoſe 
der the fam 


i ſhall tranſgrels in that behalf. | 

*And, for the better aſſurance and caution herein 

ige, that every merchant ſo offending ſhall 
ſet his goods; the ſhips, wherein the ſaid goods 
de tranſported, confiſcated ; the cuſtomers, 
bers, and other officers of the cuſtom whatſoever, 
aſeof conſent or knowledge on their part, to loſe 
l offices and goods, and their bodies to be im- 
ed at his majeſty's pleaſure; of which eſcheats 
 krleitures two parts ſhall appertain to his ma- 


h are fubj 

Scotland, | 
eign part tu 
ed in Scotlall 
ſs ſuch good 
s are licen| 
ngland to A 
iſe tranſpo! 
ing theit got 


accyo 
rae F 1 che cuſtoms be unfarmed, and the third to 
5. 90 alormer; and, if the cuſtoms be farmed, one 
F neliſhme® "of the forfeiture ſhall belong to his majeſty, a 


lo the farmers of the cuſtoms, and the other 
Ao the informer. The trial of the offence to be 
Wy) in either country in the Exchequer-chamber 
Ml lufficient witneſſes, or oath of the party, or 
the Juſtice by jury or aſſize; and his ma- 
Policers in either country to convene with the 
waters that intereſt in the purſuit. 

ufo, for the more ſurety that there ſhall be 
Nb on of ſuch goods, it is agreed, that, 


chich either 
ve for the 
that mutd 
gland to 
gland, all 
or handy* 
out paymer 


ENGLAND any SCOTLAND. 


at the ſhipping of all ſuch native commodities, there 
be taken, by the cuſtomer of the port where the 
goods or wares are embarked, a bond or obligation 
ſubſcribed by the owner of the ſaid goods, and maſter 
of the ſhip; by the owner, if he be preſent, and, 
in caſe of his abſence, by the maſter of the ſhip, and 
factor or party that ladeth the ſame z which bond 
ſhall contain a ſum of money anſwerable to the value 
of the goods, with condition of relieving the party 
obliged, and diſcharging him of the ſaid bond, in caſe 
return be made of a due certificate to the cuſtom 
where the goods were laden, from any part within 
England or Scotland : the certificate to be ſubſcribed 
and ſealed by the officers of the cuſtoms of the port 
where the ſaid goods ſhall arrive, and be unladen; or, 
if there be no ſuch officers there, by the chief ma- 
giſtrate and town-clerk of that harbour or town, 
under their hand and ſeal, 


et is farther agreed, touching the indifferent 
freighting of commodities cither Engliſh or Scottiſh 
bottoms, that Engliſhmen and Scottiſhmen freight 
and lade their goods each in other's ſhips and bottoms 
indifferently, paying only Engliſh and Scottiſh cuſtom, 
notwithſtanding any contrary laws or prohibitions ; 
and that a propoſition be made to the parliament of 
England for eſtabliſhing ſome good orders for up- 
holding and maintaining the great fiſhing of England; 
as likewiſe that a propoſition be made to the parlia- 
ment of Scotland for the making of their ſhipping 
more proportionable in burthen to the ſhipping of 
England, the better to ſerve for equality of trade, 
and a common defence for the whole iſle, 


« And, becauſe it is requiſite that the mutual com- 
munication aforeſaid be not only extended to matter 
of commerce, but to all other benefits and privileges 
of natural-born ſubjects, it is agreed, that an act be 
propoſed to be paſſed in manner following: That all 
the ſubjects of both realms, born ſince the deceaſe of 
the late queen, and that ſhall be born hereafter under 
the obedience of his majeſty and of his royal progeny, 
are by the common laws of both realms, and ſhall be 
for ever enabled to obtain, ſucceed, inherit, and 
poſſeſs all goods, lands, and chattels, honours, dig- 
nities, offices, liberties, privileges and benefices 
ecclefiaſtical or civil, in parliament and all other 
places of the kingdoms, and every one of the ſame, 
in all reſpects and without any exception whatſoever, 
as fully and amply as the ſubjects of either realm re- 


ſpectively might have done, or may do in any ſort, 


within the kingdom where they are born. 

e Farther, whereas his majeſty, out of his great 
judgement and providence, hath not only profeſſed in 
pnblic and private ſpeech to the nobility and council 
of both, but hath alſo vouchſafed to be contented, 


that, for a more full ſatisfaction and comfort of all 
his loving ſubjects, it may be compriſed in the ſaid act, 


- that his majeſty meaneth not to confer any office of the 
crown, any office of judicature, place, voice, or office 
in parliament of either kingdom upon the ſubjects of 
the other, born before the deceaſe of the late queen, 
until time and converſation have increaſed and accom- 
pliſhed an union of the ſaid kingdoms, as well in the 
hearts of all the people, and in the conformity of 
laws and policies in theſe kingdoms, as in the know- 
ledge and ſufficiency of particular men, who, being 
untimely employed in ſuch authorities, could no way 
be able, much leſs acceptable, to diſcharge ſuch 
duties belonging to them; it is therefore reſolved by 


us the commiſſioners aforeſaid, not only in regard of 
Z 2 2 
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dur deſires and endeavours to farther the ſpeedy con- it may be lawful for the juſtice of che realm, whey 
cluſion of this happy work intended, but alſo as a the fact is committed, to remand the offender remayy 
teſtimony of our love and thankfulneſs for his gra- ing in the other realm to be anſwerable ung jul 
cious promiſe, on whoſe ſincerity and benignity we in the ſame realm where the fact was committed 
build our full aſſurance, even according to the inward that, upon ſuch remand made, the offender Qual 
ſenſe and teeling of our own loyal and hearty af- accordingly delivered, and all farther Proceeding, 
fections, to obey and pleaſe him in all things worthy any be, in the other realm ſhall ceaſe; ſo a8 hy 
the ſubjects of ſo worthy a ſovereign, that it ſhall be be done without prejudice to his majeſty or other lach 
deſired of both the parliaments to be enacted by their in their elcheats and forfeitures; with Proviſion, bs 
authority, that all the ſubjects of both realms, born vertheleſs, that this be not thought neceſſary ty 
before the deceaſe of the late queen, may be enabled made for all criminal offences, but in ſpecial cas 
and capable to acquire, purchaſe, inherit, ſucceed, only; as, namely, in the caſes of wilful murder, (4 
uſe, and diſpoſe of all lands, goods, inheritances; ſify ing of monies, and forging of deeds, inſtrumeng 
oflices, honours, dignities, liberties, privileges, im- and writings, and ſuch other like caſes as, upon far 
munities, benefices, and preferments whatſoever, each ther advice in the ſaid parliament, may be thought 

ſabjett in either kingdom, with the ſame freedom to be added.“ | 5 
and as lawfully and peaceably as the very natural and By the tenor of the acts made, in the Parliament 
born ſubjects of either realm, where the ſaid rights, of both kingdoms, to impower commiſſioners to meet 
eſtates, or profits are eſtabliſhed, notwithſtanding and agree as aforeſaid, the conſideration of the 1 
whatſoever law, ſtatute, or former conſtitutions here- ticles agreed on was expreſsly limited to the next ſeſſh 
tofore in force to the contrary ; other than to acquire, of each parliament ; and the next in England (being 
poſſeſs, ſucceed, or inherit any office of the crown, the parliament which was deftined to deſtrudion 
office of judicatory, or any voice, place, or office in that helliſh contrivance of the Gun-powder Plot, a 
parliament z all which ſhall remain free from being abundantly employed in deteQing and Proſecuting 
claimed, held, or enjoyed by the ſubjects of the one the traitors, and making proviſion againſt any furs 
kingdom within the other, born before the deceaſe attempts of the Papiſts) did only paſs an act to extend 
of the late queen, notwithſtanding any words, ſenſe, the time for conſidering the ſaid articles to any other 
or interception of the act, or any circumſtance ſeſſion of that parliament. Accocdingly, in the nen 
thereupon depending, until there be ſuch a perfect ſeſſion, which began the 18th day of November, i 
and full accompliſhment of the union as is defired the year 1607, the articles were taken into conſde 
mutually by both the realms : in all which points of ration by the parliament of England, but met vi 
reſervation, either in recital of the words of his ma- ſo many and great obſtructions, that nothing wa 
Reſervation jeſty's ſacred promiſe, or in any clauſe or ſentence brought to effect upon any head, except that one 0 
9 before ſpecified from inabling them to any of the aboliſhing all memory of hoſtilities between the tn 
0 ative. aforeſaid places or dignities, it hath been and ever nations; and this was done by the repeal of diven 
ſhall be ſo far from the thoughts of any of us to pre- hoſtile laws which had been made from time to time 
Ut ſame to alter or impair his majeſty's prerogative royal, and the eftabliſhing, as much as might be, the pea 
| (who contrariwiſe do all with comfort and confidence and tranquillity of the border, by a certain method df 
depend herein upon the gracious aſſurance which his trying ſuch offences as ſhould be committed by tht 
majeſty is pleaſed to give in the declaration of his ſo Engliſh in Scotland, and by the Scots in England, it 
juſt and princely care and favour to all his people), cafe the perſons, after ſuch offences committed, di 
416 as, for a farther laying open of our clear and dutiful eſcape into their own kingdom. All this was pie 
I intentions towards his majeſty in this and in all things vided for in a ſeparate act, which was to take plac 
ll | elſe which may concern his prerogative, we do alſo as ſoon as the like proviſions ſhould be made, on tif 
| | herein profeſs and declare, that we think it fit there other part, by the parliament of Scotland, 
; be inſerted, in the act to be propoſed and paſſed, in The king was exceedingly grieved to fee himſelf 
expreſs terms, a ſuthcient reſervation of his majeſty's in a great meaſure, diſappointed in an affair of ſuc 
| | Þrerogative royal to denizate, inable, and prefer to conſequence, and which he had laid ſo much t 
\j ſach offices, honours, dignities, and benefices what= heart; and to try whether the diſappointment mig 
1/8 | ſoever in both the ſaid Kingdoms, and either of them, not be repaired, and his deſign compaſſed by be 
4/18 as are heretofore excepted in the preceding reſerva- ginning in Scotland, he ſummoned a parliamel! 
| | | tion of all Engliſh and Scottiſh ſubjects born before that kingdom to meet, the Auguſt following, in! 
1. the deceaſe of the late queen, as freely, ſovereignly, year 1608. In this all the articles which had bes 
and abſolutely, as any of his majeſty's moſt noble agreed upon by the commiſſioners were allowed 4 
progenitors or predeceſſors, kings of England or ratified, on condition that the parliament of Engla 
Scotland, might have done at any time heretofore, ſhould do the ſame, and ſhould make ſpecial dec 
and to all other intents and purpoſes in as ample ration, that the kingdom of Scotland“ ſhould ! 
manner as if no ſuch act had ever been thought of “ main an abſolute and free monarchy, aud the fu 
or mentioned. ec damental laws receive no alteration.” 
- Remandingof „ And foraſmuch as the ſeveral juriſdictions and But the Engliſh parliament (for what reaſons, al 
waletactors adminiſtrations of either realm may be abuſed by ma- upon what ground, is not certainly known) {lend 
lefactors, by their own impunity, if they ſhall commit dropped the articles, and never took them into c 
any offence in the one realm, and afterwards remove ſideration again; by which means, the two i 
their perſons 2nd abode unto the other; it is agreed, doms, though under a ſucceſſion of the ſame l 
that there may be ſome fit courſe adviſed of by the narchs, and (through the intereſt of thoſe money 
wiſdoms of the parliaments for trial and proceeding in both) preſerved in a ſtate of peace, friend 
againſt the perſons of offenders remaining in the one and correſpondence, did, notwithſtanding le 
realm, for and concerning the crimes and faults com- ſequent attempts towards a cloſe union in the 10% 


mitted in the other realm ; and yer, nevertheleſs, that of king Charles the Second and queen Anne, 
| | | | | | rem 
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ſeparate add independent in point of conſti- 


Um, wi 
7 and commerce, till, in the year 1706, (the 


emain 
der remay 


Tito! 


uno juſt þ of queen Arne) this mighty work, Which had 
mitted, en ſo often attempted in vain, was moſt happily 
der ſhall ly W,ccomplilh<< 3 and it is deſervedly reckoned among 
vceeding, i ve moſt glorious and moſt important ſucceſſes of her 
o as i fly's rcighs | h | 

e e geen importance of this work will appear by 
Oviſion, ns, de unhappy condition which this iſland muſt have 
eſſary Hen reduced to, had this laſt attempt proved abor- 
ſpecial cg Wire, as ſo many others had done before, | It was 
murder, V about a hundred years, that the two nations had 
inſtrumeng en united under one and the ſame head and how- 
„ upon fu. Ter a nearer union had been always wiſhed, as evi- 
e thought it {WWhertly tending to the ſttength and intercſt of both 


ndoms} yet; as long as that union in one and the 
me prince ſhould continue, they were ſure at leaſt 
o ire in peace, and could be under no àpprehenſion 


e parliament 
INCTS to meg 


n of the f returning to their ancient ſtate of hoſtility. But, 
ne next (ef mam duke of Glouceſter, a youth of incompa- 
gland (being . die parts, who promiſed whate ver a nation could 
eſtruction mor deſire; being taken away at twelve years of 
der Plot, and x, add being alſo the only remaining iſſue of her 
d proſecuing den royal highneſs, and afterwards our gracious ſo- 
aſt any fue en queen Anne, there was no apparent hope of 
1 act to extend: uninterrupted ſucceſſion of Proteſtant princes; 
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4 therefore the king and the eſtates of the realm 
minded by the unhappy reigh of king James the 
cond, that this Proteſtant kingdom can have no 
rity of its laws, liberties, and religion, under the 
ernment of a Popiſh prince) paſſed an act for the 
wcceſſion of the crown of Englaiid in the Proteſtant 
ne: which act, being made only in the parliament 


ENGLAND ANB SCOTLAND. 


of England, and neither that nor any of the like na- 
ture received or paſſed in the parliament of Scotland; 
the Scotch nation did not underſtand themſelves in 
the leaſt obliged, after the deceaſe of the queen; to 
acknowledge or regard the Proteſtant ſucceſſor, who 
was by ſuch act intitled to the Engliſh crown; the 
conſequence of which was, that nothing but the life 
of her then majeſty queen Anne, ſtood between us 
and an entire ſeparation, or, in other words, between 
us and a return to that rapine, bloodſhed, and mi- 
ſery, which fill the hiſtories of the two kingdoms for 
ſo many hundred years, .during that former inde- 
pendent ſtate, v | 

In this view of approaching miſery to both nations, 
it pleaſed her majeſty, in the firſt year of her reign, 
to appoint commiſſioners of both (purſuant to the 
authority veſted in het by two ſtatutes made in the 
reſpective parliaments) to meet and treat of an union 
between the two kingdoms: who met accordingly, 
but, as I intimated before, without effect. From this 
time, the dangers and calamitits of a diſunited ſtate 
were perpetually hanging ever our heads, till her 
majeſty (impowered by both parliaments as before, 
and with better proſfect of ſucceſs) did, in the ſixth 
year of her reign, appoint and nominate new com- 
mioſſiners; whoſe great knowledge, wiſdom; and 
temper, having ſurmounted all difficulties, and, with 
the addition of parliamentary ſanctions, having eſta- 
bliſhed us in an united ſtate for ever, their names 
ought to be honoured, to all poſterity, as the chief 
inſtruments; under our then gracious ſovereign; of 
laying this laſting foundation of the peace and pro- 
ſperity of the iſland of GREAT BRITAIN, 


Commiſſioners 
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Commiſſion- 
ers meet and 
finiſh the ar- 


ticles, and lay 


them betore 
the queen, 


— and before 
the parlia- 
micat. 


The two 
kingdoms 
united tor 
ever by the 


' name of 


(GreatBritain, 


Commiſſioners for ENGLAND, 


Thomas lord archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
William Cowper, lord keeper. 
John lord archbiſhop of York. 
Sidney lord Godolphin. 
Thomas earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. 
John duke of Newcaſtle, 
William duke of Devonſhire, 
Charles duke of Somerſet. 
Charles duke of Bolton. 
Charles carl of Sunderland. 
Evelyn earl of Kingſton. 
Charles earl of Carliſle. 
Edward carl of Orford, 
Charles viſcount Townſhend. 
Thomas lord Wharton, 

Ralph lord Grey. 
John lord Poulet. 
John lord Sommers. 
Charles lord Halifax. 
John Smith, eſq. 
William marquis of Hartington. 
John marquis of Granby. 
Sir Charles Hedges. 
Robert Harley, eſq. 
Henry Boyle, eſq. 
Sir John Holt. 
Sir Thomas Trevor. 
Sir Edward Northey. 
Sir Simon Harcourt. 
Sir John Cook. 
Stephen Waller. 


The lords commiſſioners of England and Scotland, 
thus appointed, met at a place called the Cock. pit, 
near Whitehall, Weſtminſter, on the ſixteenth day of 
April, in the year 1706 and purſued that great and 
important work with ſo much zeal and aſſiduity, that 
the articles of union were ſigned and ſealed by the 
commiſſioners of both nations on the twenty-ſecond 
day of July following; and, on the twenty-third of 
the ſame month, one copy or inſtrument thereof was 
(according to the tenor of both commiſſions) pre- 
ſented to her ſacred majeſty ; who accepted it, with 
expreſſions of great thanks for the pains they had 
taken in the treaty, and with a declaration of her 
own earneſt defire to ſee © ſo great a ſecurity and 


advantage to both kingdoms accompliſhed in her 


« reign.” 


By the tenor of the commiſſions, the articles of 


union, being ſigned and ſealed by the commiſſioners, 
were in like manner to be laid before the parliaments 
of both kingdoms; which was accordingly done the 
winter following z and (the doctrine, worſhip, diſci- 
pline, and government of both churches, as eſtabliſhed 
in the reſpective kingdoms, having been firſt unal- 
terably ſecured by acts of parliament in each) the 
ſaid articles, with ſome additions and alterations, were 
ratified and approved in both parliaments; the tenor 
of which is as follows : * 


ARTICLE I. 

That the two kingdoms of England and Scotland 
ſhall, upon the firſt day of May, which ſhall be in 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven, and 
for ever after, be united into one kingdom by the 


name of Great Britain; and that enſigns armorial of 


7 
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kingdom of Great Britain, and of the dominion 


Commiſſioners for S COTLANp. 


James earl of Seafield, lord chancellor. 
James duke of Queenſbury, 
John earl of Marr. 

Hugh earl of Loudon. 
John earl of Sutherland, 
James earl of Morton. 
David earl of Weims. 
David earl of Leven. 
John earl of Stair. 
Archibald earl of Roſeberry. 
David earl of Glaſgow. 
Lord Archibald Campbel. 
Thomas viſcount Duplin. 
William lord Roſs. 

Sir Hugh Dalrymple. 
Adam Cockburn. 

Robert Dundas. 

Robert Stuart. 

Francis Montgomery. 

Sir David Dalrymple. 

Sir Alexander Ogilvy. 
Sir Patrick Johnſton. - 
Sir James Smollet. 
George Lockhart. 
William Moriſon. 
Alexander Grant, 
William Seton. 

John Clerk. 

Hugh Montgomery. 
Daniel Stuart. 

Daniel Campbel. 


the ſaid united kingdom be ſuch as her majeſty (ul 
appoint, and the croſſes of St. George and St. Ats 
drew be conjoined in ſuch manner as her majeſty ſhall 
think fit, and uſed in all flags, banners, ſtandard 
and enſigns both at ſea and land.“ 


ARTICLE BB : 
cc That the ſucceſſion to the monarchy of the united 


thereunto belonging, after her moſt ſacred majeſty 
and in defanlt of iſſue of her majeſty, be, remalt 
and continue to the moſt excellent princels Soph 
electoreſs and dutcheſs dowager of Hanover, and the 
heirs of her body, being Proteſtants, upon vba 
the crown of England is ſettled by an act of parlia 
ment made in England in the twelfth year of th 
reign of his late majeſty king William the Third, in 
tituled, © An act for the farther limitation of th 
crown, and better ſecuring the rights and liberties 
the ſubject; and that all Papiſts, and perſons mat 
rying Papiſts, ſhall be excluded from, and for a 
incapable to inherit, poſſeſs, or enjoy the 1p 
crown of Great Britain, and the dominions _ 
belonging, or any part thereof ; and, in every . 
caſe, the crown and government ſhall, from ww 
time, deſcend to, and be enjoyed by, ſuch ay 
being a Proteſtant, as ſhould have inherited a „ 
joyed the ſame, in caſe ſuch Papiſt, or fe welt 
rying a Papiſt, was naturally dead, 2 * 
proviſion for the deſcent of the crown of ib 
by another act of parliament in England, 3 þ 
of the reign of their late majeſties king **" 


johts a 
queen Mary, intitled, An act declaring the * 


| 4 of the ſuBjeR, and ſettling the ſucceſſion of 
ihe crown-" 


* ARTICLE II. 
n « That the united kingdom of Great Britain be 
eſented by one and the ſame parliament, to be 
iel the Parliament of Great Britain.“ 
ARTICLE IV. | 

« That all the ſubjects of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain ſhall, from and after the union, have 
ful freedom and intercourſe of trade and navigation 
v nd from any port or place within the ſaid united 
kingdom, and the dominions and plantations there- 
unto belonging; and that there be a communication 
of all other rights, privileges, and advantages, which 
dot may belong to the ſubjects of either kingdom, 
acept where it is otherwiſe expreſsly agreed in 
theſe articles.“ 

ARTICLE V. 

« That all ſhips or veſſels belonging to her ma- 
jely's ſubje cds of Scotland, at the time of ratifying 
the treaty of union of the two kingdoms in the par- 
lament of Scotland, though foreign built, be deemed 
1nd paſs as ſhips of the built of Great Britain ; the 
omer, or, where there are more owners, one or more 
of the owners, within twelve months afrer the firſt 
of May next, making oath, that, at the time of ra- 
thing the treaty of union in the parliament of Scot- 
nd, the fame did, in whole or in part, belong to 
hin or them, or to ſome other ſubje& or ſubjects of 
Scotland, to be particularly named, with the place 
of their reſpectixe abodes; and that the ſame doth 

W then, at the time of the ſaid depoſition, wholly be 
long to him or them; and that no foreigner, di- 
rely or indireQly, hath any ſhare, part, or intereſt 
jeſty (hill therein ; which oath ſhall be made before the chief 
fr : ka ofecer, or officers of the cuſtoms, in the port next 
| n *. the abode of the ſaid owner or owners; and the 
mats kid officer or officers ſhall be impowered to admi- 
2 ner the ſaid oath; and the oath, being ſo admi- 
liſtered, ſhall be atreſted by the officer or officers 
mb adminiſtered the ſame; and, being regiſtered 
3 by the ſaid officer or officers, ſhall be delivered to 
y of the wil ter of the ſhip for ſecurity of her naviga- 
the — Wn; and a duplicate thereof ſhall be tranſmitted 
ſacred majel Y be faid officer or officers to the chief officer or 
Js be, 2 een of the cuſtoms in the port of Edinburgh, to 
rincels Sch b le there entered in a regiſter, and from thence to be 
nover, 9 ſt to the port of London, to be there entered in 
5, up0* e general regiſter of all trading ſhips belonging 
oY de Bin. 
"he Thinh ü ARTICLE VI. 
nitation of the That all parts of the united kingdom, for ever, 
and liberties © and after the union, ſhall have the ſame allow- 
id perſons mat nue, eneouragements, and draw- backs, and be under 
a, and for ef ame prohibitions, reſtrictious, and regulations of 
y the impetuz we, and liable to the ſame cuſtoms and duties on 
nions thereun Wort and export; and that the allowances, en- 
, in every wa Lr gements, and draw-backs, prohibitions, reſtric- 
l, from time Ms, and regulations of trade, and the cuſtoms and 
7, ſuch py a on import and export ſettled in England, 
therited wy the union commences, ſhall, from and after 
or 2 ion, take place throughout the whole united 
accordl 


Blom, excepting and reſerving the duties upon 
and import of ſuch particular commodities, 
Wich any perſons, the ſubjeQs of either king- 

5 ue ſpecially liberated: and exempted by their 

| y * which, after the union, are to remain 


ENGLAND Au SCOTLAND. 


ſafe and entite to them in all reſpects as before the 
ſame: And that, from and after the union, no 
Scots cattle, carried into England, ſhall be liable to 
any other duties, either on the public or private ac- 
counts, than thoſe duties to which the cattle of 
England are, or ſhall be, liable within the ſaid 
kingdom. And ſeeing, by the laws of England, 
there are rewards granted upon the exportation of 
certain kinds of grain, wherein oats, grinded or uu- 
grinded, are not expreſſed ; that, from and after the 
union, when oats ſhall be ſold at fifteen ſhillings 
ſterling per quarter, or under, there ſhall be paid 
two ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling for every quarter 
of the oat-meal exported in rhe terms of the law, 
whereby and fo long as rewards are granted for ex- 
portation of other grains, and that the bear of Scot- 
land, from any place beyond ſea, would prove a 
diſcouragement to tillage, therefore that the pro- 
hibition, as now in force by the law of Scotland, 
againſt importation of victuals from Ireland, or any 
other place beyond ſea into Scotland, do, after the 
vion, remain in the ſame force as now it is, until 
more proper and effectual ways be provided by the 
parliament of Great Britain, for diſcouraging the 
importation of the ſaid vituals from beyond ſea,” 


ARTICLE VI. 

*© That all parts of the united kingdom be, for 
ever, from and after the union, liable to the ſame 
exciſes upon all exciſeable liquors, excepting only 
that the thirty-four gallons Engliſh barrel of beer 
or ale, amounting to twelve gallons Scots preſent 
meaſure, fold in Scotland by the brewer at nine 
ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling, excluding all duties, 
and retailed, including duties and the retailers profit 
at to- pence the Scots pint, or eighth part of the 


Scots gallon, be not, after the union, liable, on ac- 


count of the preſem exciſe upon exciſeable liquors 
in England, to any higher impoſition than two ſhil- 
lings ſterling upon the foreſaid thirty-four gallons 
Engliſh barrel, being twelve gallons the preſent 
Scots meaſure; and that the exciſe ſettled in Eng- 
land on all other liquors, when the union com- 


mences, take place throughout the whole united 
kingdom,” 


ARTICLE VIL 
„That, from and after the union, all foreign ſalt, 
which ſhall be imported into Scotland, ſhall be 
charged, at the importation there, with the ſame du- 
ties as the like falt is now charged with, being im- 
ported into England; and to be levied and ſecured 
in the ſame manner; but, in regard the duties of 
great quantities of foreign ſalt imported may be very 


heavy upon the merchants importers, that therefore 


all foreign ſalt, imported into Scotland, ſhall be 
cellared and locked up under the cuſtody of the 
merchants importers, and the officers employed for 
levying the duties upon ſalt, and that the merchant 
may have what quantity thereof his occaſion may 
require, not under a wey or forty buſhels at a time, 
giving ſecurity for the duty of what quantity he re- 
ceives, payable in ſix months. But Scotland ſhall, 
for the ſpace of ſeven years from the ſaid union, be 
exempted from paying in Scotland, for ſalt made 
there, the duty or exciſe now payable for ſalt made 
in England; but, from the expiration of the ſaid 
ſeven years, ſhall be ſubje& and liable to the ſame 
duties for ſalt made in Scotland, as ſhall be then 
payable for ſalt made in England, to be levied and 
44 | ſecured 
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ſecured in the ſame manner, and with proportiona- 
ble draw-backs and. allowances as in England, with 
this exception, that Scotland ſhall, after the ſaid 
ſeven years, remain exempted from the duty of two 
ſhillings and four-pence a buſhel on home-ſalt, im- 
poſed by an act made in England, in the ninth and 
tenth of king William the Third of England; and, 
if the parliament of Great Britain ſhall, at or before 
the expiring of the ſaid {even years, ſubſtitute any 
other fund in place of the ſaid two ſhillings and 
four-pence of exciſe on the buſhel of home: ſalt, 
Scotland ſhall, after the ſaid ſeven years, bear a 
proportion of the ſaid fund, and have an equivalent 
in the terms of this treaty ;' and that, during the ſaid 
ſeven years, there ſhall! be paid in England, for all 
ſalt made in Scotland, and imported thence into 
England, the ſame duties, upon the importation, as 
ſhall be payable for ſalt made in England, to be 
levied and ſecured in the ſame manner as the duties 
on foreign. ſalt are to be levied and ſecured in Eng- 
land; and that, after the ſaid ſeven years, as long 
as the ſaid duty of two ſhillings and four-pence a 
buſhel upon ſalt is continued in England, the ſaid 
two ſhillings and four-pence a buſhel ſhall be pay- 
able for all ſalt made in Scotland, and imported into 
England, to be levied and ſecured in the ſame man- 
ner; and that, during the continuance of the duty 
of two ſhillings and four-pence a buſhel upon falr 
made in England, no ſalt whatſoever be brought from 
Scotland to England by land in any manner, under 
the penalty of forfeiting the falt, and the cattle and 
carriages made uſe of in bringing the ſame, and pay- 


ing twenty ſhillings for every buſhel of ſuch ſalt, and 


proportionably for a greater or leſſer quantity; for 
which the carrier as well as the owner ſhall be liable, 
jointly and ſeverally ; and the perſons bringing or 
carrying the ſame to be impriſoned by any one juſtice 
of the peace, by the ſpace of fix months, without 
bail, and until the penalty be paid. And, for eſta- 
bliſhing an equality in trade, that all fleſh exported 
from Scotland to England, and put on board in Scot- 
land, to be exported to parts beyond the ſeas; and 
proviſions for ſhips in Scotland, and for foreign voy- 
apes; may be ſalted with Scots ſalt, paying the 


. Tame duty for what ſalt is ſo employed as the like 


quantity of ſuch ſalt pays in England, and under 
the lame penalties, forfeitures, and proviſions for 
preventing of frauds, as are mentioned in the laws 
of England ; and that, from and after the union, the 
laws and acts of parliament in Scotland for pining, 
curing, and packing of herrings, white fiſh, and ſal- 
mon for exportation with foreign ſalt only, without 


any mixture of Britiſh or Iriſh ſalt, and for prevent- 


ing of trauds in curing and packing of fiſh, be con- 
tinued in force in Scotland, ſubject to ſuch altera- 
tions as ſhall be made by the parliament of Great 
Britain; and that all fiſh exported from Scotland to 
parts beyond the ſeas, which ſhall he cured with 
foreign ſalt only, and without mixture of. Britiſh or 
Iriſh falt, ſhall have the ſame eaſes, premiums, and 
drawbacks, as are or ſhall be allowed to ſuch perſons 
as export the like fiſh from England; and that, for 
encouragement of the herring-fiſhing, there ſhall be 
allowed and paid to the ſubjects, inhabitants uf Great 
Britain, during the preſent allowances for other fiſh, 
ten ſhillings and five. pence ſterling for every barrel 
of white herrings which ſhall be exported from Scot- 


land; and that there ſhall be allowed five ſhillings 
ſterling for every barrel of beef or pork ſalted with 


ION d# -/ 


foreign ſalr, without mixture of Britiſh or ig 
and exported for ſale from Scotland to par he 
ſea, alterable by the parliament of Great wt 
and, if any matters of fraud relating tg the 
duties on ſalt ſhall hereafter appear, which au 

ſuthcicutly provided againſt by this article, the f 

ſhall be ſubje&t ro ſuch farther proviſions u guy 
thought fit by the parliament of Great Britziq, 


ARTIC LE K. 

„That whenever the ſum of one milſion i 
hundred ninety-ſeven thouſand ſeven hundreq q 
ſixty-three pounds, eight ſhillings, and four. peng 
halt. penny, ſhall be enacted by the Parliament g 
Great Britain to be raiſed in that part of the Unite 
kingdom now called England, on land and qv 
things uſually charged in acts of parliament there 
for granting an aid to the crown by a land-tax; ty 
part of the united kingdom, now called Scotnt 
ſhall be charged by the fame act with a farther jy 
of forty-eight thouſand pounds, free of all charge, 
as the quota of Scotland to ſuch tax; and ſo Pro 
portionably for any greater or lefſer ſum raiſe 
England by any tax on land, and other things uſually 
charged together with the land; and that ſuch quay 
for Scotland, in the caſe aforeſaid, be raiſed a 
collected in the ſame manner as the ceſs now is 
Scotland, but ſubject to ſuch regulations, in th 
manner of collecting, as ſhall be made by the pup 
liament of Great Britain.“ . 


ARTICLE: I 
* That, during the continuance of the reſyellin 
duties on ſtamped paper, vellum, and parchman, 
by the ſeveral acts now in force in England, Seo 


land ſhall not be charged with the ſame reſpebine 
duties,” 5 


ARTICLE Xl. 

That, during the continuance of the duties pay 
able in England on windows and lights, which def 
termine on the firſt day of Auguſt, one thouſan 
ſeven hundred and ten, Scotland ſhall not be charge 
with the ſame duties.“ | | 


| ARTICLE III. 

„That, during the continuance of the duties plf 
able in England on coals, culm, and cinders, bid 
determine the: thirtieth day of September, one thou 
ſand ſeven hundred and ten, Scotland ſhall not 
charged therewith for coals, culm, and cinders « 
ſumed there, but ſhall be charged with the fan 
duties as in England for coals, culm, and cind 
not conſumed in Scotland,” 


ARTICLE XIII. 
That, during the continuance of the duty pa 
able in England upon malt, which determines ® 
twenty - fourth day of June, one thouſand ſeven hut 
dred and ſeven, Scotland ſhall not be charged W 
that duty.” 


ARTICLE XIV. 

* That the kingdom of Scotland be not charg 
with any other duties laid on by the parliamen 
England before the union, except theſe done 
in this treaty; in regard it is agreed, that 3 ; 
eeſſary proviſion ſhall be made by the penny 
Scotland, for the public charge and 1 
kingdom, for the year one thouſand ſeven 1 
nad ſeven; proyided, nevertheleſs, that, if ＋ 4 


ENGLAND axs SCOTLAND. 1”; 


* t of England ſhall think fit to lay any farther Scotland to the end it may appear what ovght to be 
lk fy Jjament b . of cuſtoms, or ſuch exciſes with anſwered to Scotland, as an equivalent for ſuch pro- 
5 on ind _— 5 rtue of this treaty, Scotland is to be portion of the ſaid increaſe as ſhall be applicable to 
t Brian; hich; b) uy with England, in ſuch caſe Scotland the payment of the debts of England. And, for 
o the ſai ha re on the ſame cuſtoms and exciſes, and the farther and more effeftual anſwering the ſevetal 
6 are ng hall be __ 3 to be ſettled by the parliament of ends hereafter- mentioned, it is agreed, that, from 
» ie fa have an . with this farther proviſion, that any and after the union, the whole increaſe of the re- 
ud Pant e and conſumed in that part of the venues of cuſtoms; and duties on import and export, 
uin.“ malt, o n now called Scotland, ſhall not be and exciſes upon exciſeable liquors in Scotland, over 
united of any impoſition on malt during this pre- and above the annual produce of the ſaid teſpective 
illion dine 1 And ſeeing it cannot be ſuppoſed that the duties, as above ſtated, ſhall go and be applied, for 
SI CC 
ror eg bunden uon rr e 544 9 158 be en to Ae annual! fr s the end of 
oy hall find of —= x: moe es * de ſeven years after the union, an ck in pro- 
the une of the whole, and with due regard to the , ; 7 
and other . and abilities of every part of the united ere ie by r 3 | OP 
Nin n= mn ant rn ent 
J-tax; tha anther exemption inſiſted upon for any part of the Pon Ft of: this. i Bees e doin 
: ya ited kingdom, but that the conſideration of any winks become liable to pay by reaſon. of the 
arther ſu gemptions, beyond what are already agreed on iu a 3 a 16 ee 
7 = this treaty, ſhall 1 left to the determination of the 3 1 pe th 8 os bag * of a 
0 n. , 
im riſe y pullament of Great Fita cuſtoms, or other duties on export and import, exciſes 
Wings uſually ARTICLE XV. on all exciſeable liquors, in reſpect of which debts, RY 
at ſuch quot « That whereas, by the terms of this treaty, the equivalents are herein before provided. And, as fot 7 
5 . . , of the equi“ 
e raiſed and fubjefts of Scotland, for preſerving an equality of the uſes to which the ſaid ſum of three hundred valem. 
ſs now is 10 trade throughout the united kingdom, will be liable ninety-eight thouſand eighty five pounds, ten ſhil- 
ions, in the to ſeveral cuſtoms and exciſes now payable in England, lings, to be granted, as aforeſaid, and all other 
by the pu, which will be applicable towards payment of the monies which are to be anſwered or allowed to Scot- 
b debts in England contracted before the union; it is land, as aforeſaid, are to be applied, it is agreed, 
reed, that Scotland ſhall have an equivalent, for that, in the firſt place, out of the aforeſaid ſum, what 
| phat the ſub jects thereof ſhall be ſo charged towards conſideration ſhall be found neceſſary to be had for 
the reſgecin pament'of the ſaid debts of England, in all parti» any loſſes which private perſons may ſuſtain by re- 
By, an whatſoever, in manner following; viz. that, ducing the coin of Scotland to the ſtandard and value 
ngland, 1 beſore the union of the ſaid kingdoms, the ſum of of the coin of England, may be made good; in the 
me reſpon three hundred ninety-eight thouſand and eighty-five next place, that the capital ſtock, or fund of the 
; pounds, ten ſhillings, be granted to her majeſty by African and Indian company of Scotland, advanced, 
the parliament of England, for the uſes after-men- together with intereſt for the ſaid capital ſtock after 
he duties py tioned, being the equivalent to be anſwered to Scot- the rate of five per centum per annum, from the re- 
ts, which (ey kd, for ſuch parts of the ſaid cuſtoms and exciſes ſpective times of the payment thereof, ſhall be paid; 
one oufa won all exciſeable liquors, wich which that King- upon payment of which capital ſtock and intereſt, it 
not be charge e is to be charged upon the union, as will be ap- is agreed, the ſaid company be diſſolved and ceaſe; 
ale tothe payment of the ſaid debts of England, and alſo, that, from the time of paſſing the act of 
«cording to the proportions which the preſent cuſ- parliament in England for raiſing the ſaid ſum of 
toms of Scotland, being thirty rhouſand pounds per three hundred ninety-eight thouſand eighty- five 
num, do bear to the cuſtoms in England, computed pounds, ten ſhillings, the ſaid company fhall, neither 
tone million three hundred forty-one thouſand five trade nor grant licenſe to trade; providing, that, if 
Wndred and fifty-nine pounds per annum; and the ſaid ſtock and intereſt ſhall not be paid in twelve 
wich the preſent” exciſes on exciſeable liquors in months after the commencement of the union, that 


J. 
he duties plf 
einders, whict 
ber, one thol 
d ſhall not! 


122 Kotland, being thirty-three thouſand and five hun- then the ſaid company may from thenceforward trade, 
with the 4 &d pounds per annum, do bear to the exciſes on or give licenſe to trade, until the whole capital ſtock 
u, and c aciſeable liquors in England, computed at nine hun- and intereſt ſhall be paid. And as to the overplus of 


bel forty-ſeven thouſand, fix hundred, and two the faid ſum of three hundred ninety-cight thouſand 
II. | Jouncs per annum; Which ſunt of three hundred eighty-five pounds, ten ſhillings, after payment of 
f the duty Pf ety-eight thouſand eighty-five pounds ten ſhil- what conſideration ſhall be had for loſſes in repairing 
determines lags, {hall be due and payable, from the time of the coin, and paying the ſaid capital ſtock and intereſt, 
nd ſeven bu lie union. And in regard thar, after the union, and alſo the whole increaſe of the ſaid revenues of 
e charged wi Katland becoming liable to the ſame cuſtoms and cuſtoms, duties, and exciſes, above the preſent value 
Wies payable on import and export, and to the ſame which ſhall ariſe in Scotland, during the ſaid term 
Wiles on all exciſcable liquors as in England, as well of ſeven years, together with the equivalent which 
IV. Won that account, as upon the account of the increaſe ſhall become due upon the improvement thereof in 
be not chart ade and people (which will be the happy con- Scotland after the ſaid term; and alſo as to all other 
* parliament | of the union) the ſaid revenues will much ſums which, according to the agreements aforeſaid, . 
1eſe conſent | Wrove beyond the before-mentioned annual values may become payable to Scotland, by way of equiva- 
ed, that al dero, of which no preſent eſtimate can be made; lent for what that kingdom ſhall hereafter become 
he parliament © tevertheleſs, for the reaſons aforeſaid, there 


er liable towards payment of the debts of England, it 6 
Re Pit to be 2 proportionable equivalent anſwered to is agreed, that the ſame be applied in manner fol- 
| ſeven bu and; it is agreed, that, after the union, there lowing, viz. that all the public debts of the kingdom 


that, if nt : bean account kept of the ſaid duties ariſing in of Scotland, as ſhall be adjuſted by this preſent par- 
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Hament, ſhall be paid; and that two thouſand pounds 


per annum, for the ſpace of ſeven years, ſhall be ap- 


Commiſſions 
ers for diſ- 


poſing of the 
equivalent, 


Coin of the 
ſame value 
and ſtandard 
in both kings 
dom. 


Weights and 
meaſures 10 
be ihe ſame 
in both 
kingdoms. 


Laws of 
trade. &c, to 
be the ſame 


plied towards encouraging and promoting the manu- 
facture of coarſe wool within thoſe ſhires which pro- 
duce the wool ; and that the firſt two thouſand pounds 
ſterling be paid at Martinmas next, and ſo yearly at 
Martinmas, during the ſpace aforeſaid ; and after- 


wards the ſame ſhall be wholly applied towards the 


encouraging and promoting the fiſheries, and ſuch 
other manufactures and improvements in Scotland, as 
may moſt conduce to the general good of the united 
kingdom. And it is agreed, that her majeſty be im- 
powered to appoint commiſſioners, who ſhall be ac- 
countable to the parliament of Great Britain, for diſ- 
poſing the ſaid ſum of three hundred ninety- eight 
thouſand and eighty-five pounds, ten ſhillings, and all 
other monies which ſhall ariſe to Scotland, upon the 
agreements aforeſaid, to the purpoſes before-men- 
tioned z which commiſfioners ſhall be empowered to 
call for, receive, and diſpoſe of the faid monies, in 
manner aforeſaid, and to inſpect the books of the ſe- 
veral collectors of the ſaid revenues, and of all other 
duties from whence an equivalent may ariſe; and 
that the collectors and managers of the ſaid revenues 
and duties be obliged to give to the ſaid commiſſioners 
ſubſcribed authentic abbreviates of the produce of 
ſuch revenues and duties ariſing in their reſpective 
diſtricts; and that the ſaid commiſſioners ſhall have 
their office within the limits of Scotland, and (hall in 
ſuch office keep books containing accounts of the 
amount of the equivalents, and how the ſame ſhall 
have been diſpoſed of from time to time, which may 
be inſpected by any of the ſubjects who ſhall deſire 
the ſame.” 


ARTICLE XVI. 

% That, from and after the union, the coin ſhall 
be of the ſame ſtandard and value, throughout the 
united kingdom, as now in England; and a mint 
ſhall be continued in Scotland under the fame rules 
as the mint in England, and the preſent officers of 
the migt continued, ſubject to ſuch regulations and 
alterations as her majeſty, her heirs, or ſucceſſors, or 
the parliament of Great Britain, ſhall think fit.” 


ARTICLE XVI. 
« That, from and after the union, the ſame weights 


and meaſures ſhall be uſed throughout the kingdom 


as are now eſtabliſhed in England, and ſtandards of 
weights and meaſures ſhall be kept by thoſe boroughs 
in Scotland, to whom the keeping the ſtandards of 
weights and meaſurts, now in uſe there, does of ſpe- 
cial right belong ; all which ſtandards ſhall be ſent 
down to ſuch reſpective boroughs. from the ſtandards 
kept in the Exchequer at Weſtminſter, ſubje&, never» 
theleſs ro ſuch regulations as the parliament of Great 
Britain ſhall think fit.” 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


&« That the laws concerning regulation of trade, 
cuſtoms, and ſuch exciſes to which Scotland is, by 


in Scotland as, virtue of this treaty to be liable, be the ſame in 


in England. 


other laws of 


Scotlund to 
remain as 


before. 


Scotland, from and after the union, as in England x 
and that all other laws, in uſe within the kingdom of 
Scotland, do, after the union, and that, notwith- 
ſtanding thereof, remain In the ſame force as before 
(except ſuch as are contrary to, or inconſiſtent ith 
this treaty) but*alterable by the parliament of Great 
Britain, with this difference betwixt the laws con- 


© cerning public right, policy, and eivil · government, 
6 


| 


and thoſe which concern private right, that the 10 
which concern public right, policy, and civil Poren, 
ment, may be made the ſame throughout the. wha 
united kingdom; but that no alteration be made 
laws which concern private right, except for eile 
utility of the ſubjects within Scotland.“ 


ARTICLE XIX. 

“ That the court of ſeſſion, or college of juſtice, 
do, after the union, and notwithſtanding thereof, q 
main in all time coming within Scotland, as it h ngy 
conſtituted by the laws of that kingdom, aud wiz 
the ſame authority and privileges as before the ich 
ſubject, nevertheleſs, to ſuch regulations for d 
better adminiſtration of juſtice as ſhall be made 
the parliament of Great Britain; and that hereafi 
none ſhall be named by her majeſty, or her m“ 
ſucceſſors, to be ordinary lords of ſeſſion, but ſug 
who have ſerved in the college of juſtice as adv, 
cates, or principal clerks of ſeſſion, for the ſpace of 
five years; or as writers to the fignet for the pac 
of ten years; with this proviſion, that no writer t 
the ſignet be capable to be admitted a lord of the 
ſeſſion, unleſs he undergo a private and public trig 
on the civil law before the faculty of advocates, and 
be found by them qualified for the ſaid office, m 
years before he be named to be a lord of the ſeſſion; 
yet ſo as the qualifications made, or .to be made, far 
capacitating perſons to be named ordinary lords d 
ſeſhon, may be alrered by the parliament of Grex 
Britain. Aud that the court of juſticiary do ally 
after the union, and notwithſtanding thereof, remain 
in all time coming within Scotland, as it is now cou 
ſtituted by the laws of that kingdom, and with the 
ſame authority and privileges as before the union, 
ſubject, nevertheleſs, to ſuch regulations as (hall be 
made by the parliament of Great Britain, and with 
out prejadice of other rights of juſticiary ; and that 
all admiralty Juriſdictions be under the lurd high 
admiral, or commiſhoners for the admiralty of Great 
Britain for the time being; and that the court of a& 
miralty now eſtabliſhed in Scotland be continued, 
and that all reviews, reductions, or ſuſpenſions of the 
ſentences in maritime caſes, competent to the ji 
riſdiftion of that court, remain in the ſame manner 
after the union, as now in Scotland, until the pats 
liament of Great Britain ſhall make ſuch regulations 
and alterations as ſhall be judged expedient for ie 
whole united kingdom, fo as there be always cont 
nued in Scotland a court of admiralty, ſuch 3s 
England, for determination of all maritime caſes te 
lating to private rights in Scotland, competent to the 
juriſdiction of the admiralty-court, ſubject, never- 
theleſs, to ſuch regulations and alterations as ſhall be 
thought proper to be made by the parliament e 
Great Britain; and that the heretable rights of 1d. 
miralty and vice-admiralties in Scotland be reſerie 
to the reſpective proprietors as rights of proper. 
ſubject, nevertheleſs, as to the manner of exerciling 
ſuch heretable rights, to ſuch regulations and br 
ations as ſhall be thought proper to be made by thy 
parliament of Great Britain; and that all other cout 
now in being within the kingdom of Scotland do te 
main, but ſubject to alterations by the Ee 
Great Britain; and that all inferior courts within 
the ſaid limits do remain ſubordinate, 25 they * 
now, to the ſupreme courts of juſtice _ 
ſame, in all time coming; and that no cauſes in dc 
land be cognoſcible by the courts .of Chan& 


Queen's-bench, Common-pleas, or any dn * 


zolterchall; and that the ſaid courts, or any 
3 mow like Ao after the union, ſhall have 
25 wer to cognoſce, review, or alter the acts or 
a of the judicatures within Scotland, or ſtop 
1 execution of the ſame z and that there be a court 
A Fxchequer in Scotland, after the union, for de- 
ang queſtions concerning the revenues of cuſtoms 
and exciſes there, having the ſame power and au- 
hotity, in ſuch caſes, as the court of Exchequer has 
| England; and that the ſaid court of Exchequer in 
DIE have power of paſſing ſignatures, gifts, tu- 


tland 
ud with en and in other things, as the court of Exchequer 
e n a preſent in Scotland hath; and that the court of 


in Scotland do remain, until 


er that now is 
_y 3 of Exchequer be ſettled by the parlia- 
hereafter nent of Great Britain in Scotland, aſter the union; 
er roi ind that, after the union, the queen's majeſty, and 
but fuck her royal ſucceſſors, may continue a privy-council in 
as advg. Scotland, for preſerving of public peace and order, 
e ſpace of until the parliament of Great Britain ſhall think fit 
the ſpace io alter it, or eſtabliſh any other effetual method 


for that end.“ | | 
ARTICLE XX. 

« That all heretable offices, ſuperiorities, hereta- 
be juriſdiQions, offices for life, and juriſdictions for 
life, be reſerved to the owners thereof, as rights of 
property, in the ſame manner as they are now en- 
joyed by the laws of Scotland, notwithſtanding this 
treaty.” | 


rd of the 
ublic trial 
cates, and 
office, m 
the ſeſhon; 
e made, for 
ry lords & 
it of Great 
ry do allo 
reof, remain 
is now Col 
id with tlie 
the union, 
as (hall be 


ARTICLE, xx. 


«That the rights and privileges of the royal 
boroughs in Scotland, as they now are, do remain 
entire after the union, and notwithſtanding thereof.” 


ARTICLE XXII. 


n, and with „That, by virtue of this treaty, of the peers of 
y 3 and that &otland, at the time of the union, fixteen ſhall be 
e lurd high the number to ſit and vote in the houſe of lords, 
alty of Great ud forty-five the number of the repreſentatives of 
2 court of ot Lolland in the houſe of commons of the parliament 
de continued d Great Britain; and that, when her majeſty, her 
enſions of te teirs or ſucceſſors, ſhall declare her ot their pleaſure 
at to, the r fir bolding the firſt or any ſubſequent parliament of 
ſame manuel 


breat Britain, until the parliament of Great Britain 
tall make farther proviſion therein, a writ do iffue 
der the great ſeal of the united kingdom, directed 
bthe privy council of Scotland, commanding them 
0 cauſe fixteen 
@ lords, to be ſummoned to parliament, and forty- 
he embers to be elected to fit in the hodſe of com- 
ms of the parliament of Great Britain, according 
he agreement in this treaty, in ſuch manner as 
n act of this preſent ſeſſion of the parliament of 

and is or ſhall be ſettled; which act is hereby 
Kared to be as valid, as if it were a part of, and 
Nel in, this treaty. And that the names of the 
Kiions ſo ſummoned and elected ſhall be returned 
I privy-council of Scotland into the court from 
» e the ſaid writ did iſſue. And that if her 
Fly, on or before the firſt day of May next, on 


intil the pate 
ch regulations 
edient for i 

always conti 
ty, ſuch 3s n 
ritime Caſes te. 
mpetent to the 
ſubjed, never: 
ions as ſhall de 

parliament 0 
e rights of ad- 
and be reſerved 
ts of proper 
r of exercilins 
ions and al! 
be made by the 


ouſt Wag" 
all e th day the union is to take place, ſhall declare 
Sco e "1 the great ſeal of England, that it is expe- 
e re ai chat the lords of parliament of England, and 
pr C | 


9 is of the preſent parliament of England, ſhould 
' members of the reſpedive houſes of the firſt 
mat of Great Britain, for and on the part of 
* d then the ſaid lords of parliament of Eng- 
| 1 of the preſent parliament of Eng- 


Nn the members of the reſpective houſes 


te, As the 10 
ice within (ink 
7 cauſes in cot 
; of Chance 


rt 
ny other 00 ; 
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peers, who are to fit in the houfe , por majeſty's reign, intitled, An act to declare the 


| „ 
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of the firſt parliament of Great Britain, for and on l . 
the part of England; and her majeſty may, by her \| 
royal proclamation under the great ſeal of Great 

Britain, appoint the ſaid firſt parliament of Great 
Britain to meet at ſuch time and place as her majeſty! 
ſhall think fit: which time ſhall not be leſs than 
fifty days after the date of ſuch proclamation z and, 
the time and place of the meeting of ſuch parlia- 
ment being ſo appointed, a writ ſhall be immediately 
iſſued under the great ſeal of Great Britain, directed 
to the privy=council of Scotland, for the ſummoning 


Patliament | 
not to meet 
till fifty days 
after procla . | 
mations 


the fixteen peers, and for electing forty-five members, | if 


by whom Scotland is to be repreſented in the par- 
liament of Great Britain. And the lords of parlias 
ment of England, and the ſixteen peers of Scotland, 
ſuch ſixteen peers being ſummoned and returned in i 
the manner agreed in this treaty, and the members 
of the houſe of commons of the ſaid parliament of 
England, and the forty-five members for Scotland, 
ſuch forty-five members being elected and returned 
in the manner agreed in this treaty, ſhall aſſemble 
and meet reſpectively, in the reſpective houſes of 
the parliament of Great Britain, at ſuch time and 
place as ſhall be ſo appointed by her majeſty, and 
ſhall be the two houſes of the firſt parliament of 
Great Britain; and that parliament may continue 
for ſuch time only as the preſent parliament of Eng- 
land might have continued, if the union of the two 
kingdoms had not been made, unleſs ſooner diſſolved | | 
by her majeſty. And that every one of the lords of | 
parliament of Great Britain, and every member of = 1 
the houſe of commons of the parliament of Great 1 
Britain, in the firſt and all ſucceeding parliaments of 1 
Great Britain, until the parliament of Great Britain 

ſhall otherwiſe direct, ſhall take the reſpective oaths 
appointed to be taken, inſtead of the oaths of alle- il 
giance and ſupremacy, by an act of parliament made 1 
in England in the firſt year of the reipti of the late : | it 
king William and queen Mary, intitled, * An act for | 
the abrogating of the oaths of ſupremacy and alle- 
giance, and appointing other oaths ;* and make, ſub- 
ſcribe, and audibly repeat the declaration mentioned 
in an act of parliament made in England in the thir- 
tieth year of the reign of King Charles the Second, 
intitled, An act for the more effeftual preſerving 
the king's perſon and government; by diſabling Pa- 
piſts from ſitting in either houſe of parliament ;' and 
ſhall take and ſubſcribe the oath mentioned in an act 
of parliament made in England, in the firſt year of 


alterations in the oath appointed to be taken by the | 
act, intitled, An act for the farther ſecuricy of his „ 
majeſty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in 

the Proteſtant line, and for extinguiſhing the hopes 

of the pretended prince of Wales, and all other pre- 

tenders, and their open and ſecret abettors, and for 

declaring the aſſociation to be determined ;* at ſuch 

time, and in ſuch manner, as the members of both ' 

houſes of parliament of England are by the faid re- 1 
ſpective acts directed to take, make, and ſubſcribe _ : | 
the ſame, upon the penalties and diſabilities in the - . 
ſaid reſpective acts contained. And it is declared 

and agreed, that theſe words, This Realm, The of 
Crown of this Realm,” and, * The Queen of this 

Realm,“ mentioned in the eaths and declaration con- 

tained in the aforeſaid acts, which were intended to . 
fignify the crown and realm of England, ſhall be un- 

derſtood of the crown and realm of Great Britain ; 

and that in that ſenſe the ſaid oaths and declaration 

be taken and ſubſcribed by the members of both 

houſes of the parliament of Great Britain.” 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXII. 

That the aforeſaid fixteen peers of Scotland men- 
rioned, in the laſt preceding article, to fir in the 
bouſe of lords of the parliament of Great Britain, 
ſhall have all privileges of parliament, which che 


peets of England now have, and which they or any 


— part icular- 
ly, at the trial 


of Peers. 


Peers of Scot- 
land ſhall en- 
y all privi- 
ges of peers 
ot Great 
Britain, 


— and ſhall be 


tried as peers 
of Great 
Britain. 


peers of Great Britain ſhall ha ve after the union, aud 
particularly the right of ſitting upon the trials of 
peers; and, in caſe of the trial of any peer, in time 
of adjournment, or prorogation of parliament, the 
faid fixteen peers ſhall be ſummoned in the fame 
manner, and have the ſame powers and privileges at 
ſach trial, as any other peers of Great Britain; and 
that, in caſe any trials of peers ſhall hereafter happen, 
when there is no parliament in being, tlte fixteen 
peers of Scotland, who fat in the laſt preceding par- 
liament, ſhall be fummoned in the ſame manner, an 

have the ſame powers and privileges at ſuch trials, as 
any other peers of Great Britain; and that alf peers 
of Scotland, and their fucceffors to their honours 
and dignities, ſhall, from and after the union, be 
peers of Great Britain, and have rank and prece- 
dency next and immediately after the peers of the 
like orders and degrees in England at the time of 
the union, and before all peers of Great Britain of 
the like orders and degrees who may be created after 
the union, and ſhall be tried as peers of Great Britain, 
and ſhall enjoy all privileges of peers, as fully as the 
peers of England do how, or as they, or any other 


| Peers of Great Britain, may hereafter enjoy the ſame, 


One great ſeal 
of Great 
Britain. 


except the right and privilege of fitting in the houſe 
of lords, and the privileges depending thereon, and 
particularly the right of ſitting upon the trials of 
peers.” 


ARTICLE XXIV. 

„That, from and after the union, there be one 
great ſeal for the united kingdom of Great Britain, 
which ſhall be different from the great ſeal now uſed 
in either kingdom; and that the quartering the 
arms, and the rank and precedency of the Lyon king 
of arms of the kingdom of Scotland, as may beſt 
ſuit the union, be left to her majeſty ;/ and that, in 
the mean time, the great ſeal of England be uſed as 
the great ſeal of the united kingdom, and that the 
great ſeal of the united kingdom be uſed for ſealing 


writs to elect and ſummon the parliament of Great 
Britain, and for ſealing all treaties with foreign princes 
and ſtates, and all public acts, inſtruments, and orders 


of ſtate, which concern the whole united kingdom, 


and in all other matters relating to England, as the 


great ſeal of England, after the union, be always 
kept and made uſe of in all things relating to private 


and the keepers of them, mall be ſubject to ſuch re. 


and practiſed by thoſe in South-Britain ; and by at» 
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rights' or grants, which Hure uſtally paſſed the gen. 
fexl' of Scotland, and which only concern 9 
grants, commifflons, aud private rights within "by. 
kingdom; and chat, until ſuch ſeal fall be appoine; ts 
by her majefty, the preſent great ſeal of Scotia 
ſhall be ufed for ſuch purpoſes : and that the privy. 
feal, fignet, caſſet, fignet of the juſticiary court, quar. 
ter ſeul, and ſeals of courts, now uſed in Scotland, he 
contitaed'; bur that che laid ſeals be altered ny 
adapted to che ſtare of the union, as her mae 
ſhall think fit; and the ſaid ſeals, and all of 


them, 


gulations as the parliament of Great Britain fhar 
hereafter make. And that the crown, ſceprre, and 0 
fword of ſtate, rhe records of parliament, and af * 
other records, rolls, and regilters whatſoever, bo! 
public and private, general and particalar, and wir. 
rants thereof, continue ro be kept as they are within 
that part of the united kingdom now called Seq. 
land; and that they fhall ſo remain in all time com- 
ing, notwithſtanding the union.“ 


ARTICLE XXV. 


“That all laws and ſtatutes in either kingdon, 
ſo far as they are contrary to, or inconliſtent with 
the terms of theſe articles, or any of them, ſhall, | 
from and after the union, ceaſe and become yoid, 
and ſhall be ſo declared to be by the reſpeRive par 
liaments of the ſaid kingdoms.” 


Thus was completed a work of equal difficulty 
and importance, viz. the perpetual union of England ; 
and Scotland in the ſame prince, the ſame parliz 
meut, the ſame name of Great Britain, and the fame | 
privileges of trade and commerce. 


Since this time, ſeveral acts have been made by 
the parliament of Great Britain, to render the union 
of the two kingdoms more entire and complete, By 
one of thoſe acts it is provided, that there ſhall be 
bur one privy-council for the kingdom of Great 
Britain; and that juſtices of peace ſhall be appointed 
in North-Britain, with the addition of all powers uſed 


other, that the laws relating to treaſon, and miſprifon 
of treaſon, and the trial thereof, in the two united 
kingdoms, ſhall be the very ſame. 


May the God of peace and concord proſper and 
eſtabliſh this happy union, and alſo improve it more 
and more, as ſhall be moſt for his glory, the honour 
of our gracious ſovereign, and the ſtrength and i- 
tereſt of this moſt potem and flouriſhing iſland ! 
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dome now to ScoTLAND, Which I ſhall approach with pleaſure, but paſs over only lightly or ſuperficially, 
remembering the old ſaying, Things leſs known are to be leſs dwelt on and the advice of that Greek 
ther Zoos ay ce glu hi, where thou art unacquainted be not too buſy, for it would be impertinent to 
pretend to inſiſt long on the ſubject with which we are little acquainted, But ſince this country alſo glories 
u the name of Britain, allow me, for the honor of the Scots, aud as part of my bold deſign to illuſtrate 
Britain, to purſue my undertaking, and, removing the veil of antiquity, to point out, if I can, ſome matters 
| fantient note. 1 fatter myſelf the kindneſs of the natives will pardon me, and the rare felicity of theſe 
amen which afford us a moſt providential opportunity, ſuch as we ſcarce expected, and our anceſtors ſo often 
nd ſo earneſtly wiſhed for, namely, that Britain, for ſo many ages divided and diſunited; now forms as it 
dere one large ſtate, united under one auguſt monarch, the founder of a perpetual peace, who, ordained 
by the favour of Heaven, born and preſeryed for the good of both nations, endowed with conſummate 
e and fatherly affection to all his ſubjects, has ſo completely removed all cauſes of fear, expectation, 
revenge, and complaint, that the fatal diſcord which has ſo long engaged againſt each other theſe nations; 


mxincible by all arms but their own, is now extinguiſhed and ſtifled, while concord exu 
And according to the Poet's ſong : 


Its and triumphs, 


Jam cunti gens una ſumus, 


We are one people now, 
Fe can anſwer; 


Et fimus in æuum. 
And be we ever ſo. 


Iefore I take up my pen do deſeribe Scotland, I muſt premiſe, that I leave the origin of the Scottiſh nation. 
ad the etymology of their name, to be diſcuſſed by their learned countrymen (after diſcarding the con- 
j&ure of others, whatever they may be, whether the offspring of eaſy credulity or ſupine ſecurity in pte- 
eeding ages, and even in our own), and ſhall proceed in the ſame order as was obſerved before in England, 
il premiſing ſomewhat on the diviſion of Scotland, the ſtates of the kingdom, and the courts of juſtice, 
ad then ſhall briefly deſcribe the ſituations and conveniences of the reſpective counties, the more conſiderable 
paces, and the illuſtrious families eminent for the title and honour of earls and parliamentary barons *, as 
arzs by reading or inquiry I have been able to procure any information about them, and this with the 
lifeſt caution and regard to truth, ſo as neither to offend the moſt cenſorious, and in ſo comprehenſive arid 


kecint a manner, as not to anticipate the curious diligence of thoſe who may intend to illuſtrate this ſubjett 
tz fuller manner and in ſtronger colouring, | 


Is theſe titles are now added thoſe of dukes and viſcounts, the former introduced by Charles I. in the perſon of James marquis of 
las, created duke of Hamilton 1643, the latter in the perſon of fir Henry Carey, created viſcount Falkland by James I. 1020. 
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PHE moſt antient name of that part of Britain, 
or Albion beyond the Humber and Dee was 
ALBania. Among the many different etymologies of 
this name offered by the learned, the moſt probable 
is that which derives it from Albanich, the nant given 
by themſelves ro the antient inhabitants, who likewiſe 
gave their country that of Albin, which is till re- 
rained by the Highlanders in that part of it called 
Braid-albin. 

Mr. Goodal, in the learned preface to his valuable 
edition of Fordun's Scotichronicon, has clearly proved 
that the antients gave the name of HIBERNIA to 
Scotland, which they falſely ſuppoſe to be an iſland ; 
to which miſtake the narrowneis of the land between 
the firth of Forth and Clyde, making a peninſula, 
into which the Roman arms did not penetrate till 
very late, ſeemed to give a plauſible countenance, 
Ptolomy, in his Aſtronomy, deſcribes Scotland as an 
iſland named Little Britain; but when he wrote his 
Geography he was of another opinion. Strabo ex- 
preſsly places Hibernia 7g apxJz5, which can be 
underſtood of no other country than Scotland. A 
farther argument may be drawn from Strabo's length 
of Britain from ſouth to north 3700 ſtadia, or 462 5 
Roman miles; and allowing with Dr. Halley 52 
Engliſh miles to 57 Roman miles, the length of 
Britaiu to the Forth is 463 1 Roman miles. The 
breadth alſo which he aſſigns it from eaſt to weſt, a 
mean number between 4300 and 5000 ſtadia, 
which is 4350 ſtadia, or nearly 544 Roman miles, 
comprehends the breadth of Great Britain and 
Ireland together, and proves that he conſidered 
Ireland as part of Britain, and not an iſland. Mela 
places Juverna ſupra Britanniam, which muſt mean 
to the north, and his compariſon of it to Sicily 
would not hold unleſs it made part of Britain. Both 
he and Strabo affirm it to be broader than long, 
which is true only if the breadth be computed from 
ſouth to north, as Xylander happily remarks. Cæſar 
ſeems to include Ireland in his ſhorteſt fide of Britain 
500 miles. P olomy in his Syntaxis, II. 6, places 
Little Britain between the 24th and 27th parallel, 
thereby giving it three degrees of latitude, which is 
perfectly applicable to the country beyond the 
Forth. His 24th parallel, which paſſes through 
Carterick, and a degree below the ſouth parts of 
Little Britain, would paſs through the middle of 
Ireland. Juvenal, II. 159, ſpeaks of the Roman 
arms carried ultra /ittora Juvernæ -& modo captas 


Orcadas, & minima cententos note Britannos. 


and what Claudian ſays of Hiberne* can only refer 
to Scotland, Hence Gildas diſtinguithes Romania, 
or the Roman i/land, i. e. Britain, from Barbaria, 
i. e. Scotland, Eumenius? ſays, before Czfar's 
time the only enemies the Britans had to cope 
with were the Picts and Hiberni, which laſt Bu- 


* TV. Conf, Hon. f. 38, and 1 Conſ. Stil f 24. 
© Pennant's Tour in Scotland, p. 41. 4to Edit. 
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chanan explains Scots, As to Dionyſiug Periegery 
his two iſlands oppofite the Rhoſne by no mea 
prove he differed from Strabo. It is probable, there. 
fore, that the Romans became acquainted wi 
Iretand about the time of Agricola; and of the 
later writers thoſe who read Prolomy placed Hi. 
bernia truly weſt of Britain, while thoſe who ad. 7 
hered to Strabo, placed it above or north of ir 
But for the opinions of writers about Caledonia the 
reader is referred to Mr. Goodal's 4th chapter, 
Hence theſe writers uſed Hibernia for Scotland and 
Ireland indiſcriminately, and laid the foundation of 
the ſucceeding error, firſt adopted perhaps by Bede, 
that the Scats came from Ireland, to which the name 
of Hibernia was transferred from Scotland about the 
reign of Veſpaſian. The antient country of the Scat 
thus ſettled, Mr. Goodal goes on to trace the origindf 
the people, whom he derives originally from the cr 
tinent of Gaul, and ſuppoſes deſcended from the 
Celtz, as the Britans from the Belgæ. In this he i 
authorized by the ſimilarity of the language, th 
names of the Gauliſh chiefs, and the official titl 
Vergobretus mentioned by Cæſar being evident 
Scottiſh, of which Edward Lluyd produces ſeveralex 
amples. Add to this that the antient Scottiſh Ja 
guage is called the Gallic. The Scots aſſumed d 
name of Albin, from that which they found pt 
vailing in Britain. They were probably pul 
northward in Britain by the Belgic colonies, a 
being afterwards confined by the Romans to i 
weſtern parts of Scotland, migrated to Ireland 
the weſtern iſles. | 
The ſouthern boundary of Scotland 1s not, 25 c 
monly ſuppoſed, the river Tweed. Berwick on 
north ſide of that river is reckoned a part of H 
land, and the traveller on the road to Kelſo f 
himſelf within the antient kingdom of Scotland 
croſſing a little burn half a mile from that * 
which likewiſe ſtands on the north ſide the 1 wet 
On the weſt it has the Iriſh ſea, on the n 
the Deucaledonian, and on the eall the GC 
ocean. | 
The entrance into Scotland by Merchſhire | 
very unpromiſing look wanting for ſome * 
cultivation of the parts further from England: 
ſame may be laid of the country beyond N 
the way by Langholme is the moſt inviting de. Y 
who preſently find themſelves in ſweet by 
where hills, verdant to the ſummit, mean 
rivers, and ſome woods, inſpired the Search 
poets, and where good roads and inns Concu! 
judice ſtrangers. 
From the mu!l of 
head, the eaſt point of Caithneſs north, 
miles long, and from Buchanneſs on th les 
Ardnamurchan point on the weſt 8 go MY 
The moſt ſoutherly part about Hi, 18 54 
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the air more mild and temperate than on the 
went under the ſame latitude, and 5 I. = lead are yearly extracted fr 
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ground riſes to great heights in the middle of th ; 

kingdom *; The higheſt mountains are on the w e cipal grain as well as food of the j ; 
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r and birch 
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DIVISION 
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5 I VISION OF 
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* a .LL the north part of the iſland of Britain was Teifidale Arran 
antiently inhabited by the Pics, who were Merch Cluydeſdale 

divided into two nations, the DicaL1poni and the Lauden Leunov 

VIc IVA IONES, of whom I have already treated from Liddeſdale Stirling 

Ammianus, Marcellinus. When the Scots became Eſtedale Fife 
oſſeſſed of this country it was divided into ſeven Annandale Strathern 

parts between ſeven .princes, as we read in an an- Niddeſdale Menteith 

tient diviſion of Scotland to this effect: Galloway Argile 
The firſt part contained Enegus and Maern b. Carrick Cantire 
The ſecond Atheodle and Goverin i. Kyle Lorn 
The third Stradeern®© with Meneted®, Cunningham. 


The fourth was Forthever 8. 


The fifth Mar * with Buchen i. Loquabar Buguhan 

The ſixth Muref* and Rosl. Braidalbain Murray 

The ſeventh Cathaneſi , divided into two by Perth Roſs 
mount Mund running from the weſt to the eaſt ſea. Athol Sutherland 

The author then relates, on the information of Angus Cathaneſs 
Andrew biſhop of Cathneſs, that the whole king- Mern Strathnavern 
dom was again divided into ſeyen territories. Marr. 


The firſt called from the Fryth in Britiſh Worrid 
by the Romans, now Scottwade on the river Tae. 

The ſecond from Hilef as the ſea ſurrounds it to a 
mountain in the north part of Strivelin named Ath- 


The following compoſe the North part: 


Theſe again for the pnrpoſes of civil poven 
ment are divided into counties or fberiffdomes, | 
warties, and bailliaries. © 


The ſheriffdoms are, 


ran o. Edenburgh Perth 
The third from Hilef to Dee. Lynthyquo Clackmannan 
The fourth from Dee to the river Spe. Selkirk Kinros 
The fifth from the river Spe to mount Brunalban. Roxburgh e 
The ſixth Mures? and Ros. Peblis Kincardin 
The ſeventh the kingdom of Argathel*, a kind of Berroicł Forfar 
border of the Scots, who were ſo called from Ga- Lanark Aberdene 
thelgas their leader. Renfrew Bam 
Highland- The genius and manners of rhe inhabitants Dumfries Elgin 
1 have occaſioned it to be divided into Higbland Wigton Forres 
men and Lawland men, or upper and lower people. Aire Narne 
The latter are more civilized, and uſe the Eng- Bute Innerne/s 
liſh language and dreſs; the former more unculti- Argyle and Cromartie 
vated and ſavage, following thoſe of the Iriſh, as I be- Tarbet Orknay and 
| fore mentioned, and ſhall hereafter obſerve. I ex- Dunbarton, Shetland 
Borderers, clude from this diviſion the Borderers as they are The ſtewarties are, 
called, becauſe they upon the general peace ariſing Menteith KFircudbright 
from our happy Union are to be conſidered as Strathern Aunandall. 


in the centre of the Britiſh empire, and weary of 
war begin to accuſtom themſelves to the arts of 
peace. | 

In reſped to the ſituation of places the whole 
kingdom 1s again divided into two parts, the South 
on this ſide the river Tay and the North beyond the 
river; belides a number of iſlands ſcattered all round 
in it. In the ſouth part theſe counties are molt re- 
markable : 


= Angus. d Merne. 
f : * i retain their names, 
= Caithnes. 8 S 


— 


© Athol; 


The bailliaries are, 


Kile, Karich, Cunningham. 

A conſtablery, Haddington. 

In regard to eccleſiaſtical government, 45 the 
of the biſhops in the world had no certain cio 
before Pope Dionyfius about A. D. 268 mw 
them, ſo the Scotch biſhops exerciſed their ep"! 
funQions indifferently wherever they happened ie 
without diſtinction till the time of Malcolm Il. 


4 Gowerland. 
* M urray. 


y Murray. 


e Stather 
I Roſs: 
s Argyle. 


S 4U 
4. D. 1070, when their dioceſes were comprehended 


within certain bounds. Afterwards in proceſs of 
«me an Hierarchy was eſtabliſhed in Scotland in 


Dunteld 
Aberdeen 
Murray 


0 TL A NS 


Brechin 
0 
Cathneſs 


this manner. There are. two archbiſhops, St. An- Dumblane Orkney. 
Irew's and Glaſgow, of whom the former is primate The archbiffop of Glaſgow has under bim onl3 
of all Scotland, and under him are cight biſhops : three, Whitebern „ Leſmore, The Iles. 7 


© Salled in Gibſon Galloway, 
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8 IR William Dugdale in his hiſtory of the ſhires 
makes them thirty-three, reckoning the ſtewarty 
of Kircudbright as one; alſo Haddington, Roſs, 
Stirling, Cathneſs, and Sutherland, and omitting 
Forres *. 

The rivers divide Scotland into three peninſulæ, 


North, Middle, and South, and running far inland, 


would, but for a ſmall tract of ground, make three 
iſlands of this northern continent of Britain. Biſhop 
Gibſon has enumerated the contegts of theſe ſeveral 
peninſulz; but as this ſubdiviſion is more minute 
than uſetul in the geography of the country, it is 
here omitted. The Grampian or Grantzbain hills 
running from Dunbarton to Aberdeen divide it into 
two unequal parts North and South. It is fur- 
ther divided into High and Low lands by the quality 
of the ſoil as fitteſt for paſture and hunting or for 
cultivation» The people who affeted the former 
betook themſelves always to the hills as moſt proper 
for them, and were of old called Brigantes, Scoto- 
Brigantes, and Hore/ie, Oęsgæi, i. e. Highlanders and 
Brae-men, as at this day, Thoſe who applied them- 
ſelves to the culture of lands, and affected a more 
civilized life, betook themſelves to the low grounds 
towards the ſea, and were called Pifis, Meate, Vec- 
turiones and Peahts, and by ſome of the Roman 
writers Caledonii, while thoſe who inhabited the 
mountains were named Dzca/edones, or as ſome read 
it Duncaledones ; but in other Roman writers the 


term Caledonia comprehended the country poſſeſſed 


Shires, and 
their extent. 


by both. But it may be doubted whether this divi- 
fion has any foundation, and is not a miſtaken refine- 
ment on Mr. Camden's Highlanders and Lowlanders. 
The laſt diviſion into Scots and Pitts was tem- 
porary ſubſiſting only, while the Scots held all 
the weſtern iſlands and the ſkirts of the country 
towards the weſt, and the Pitts all on the German 
ocean. The Romans breaking in upon them gained 


Perth | 


Sterling 


Linlithgo 
Kinros 


Clacmannan 
Cupar 
Fifar 


Kincardin 
Aberdecn 


Bamff 


Elgin 
Nairn 
Inverneſs 


Cromartie 
Tayn 


Domock 
Wike 


To the eight biſhoprics ennumerated by Mr. (a 
den, Charles II. added Edinburgh, forming a diet 
out of the lands ſouth of the river Forth, which 


containing 


J 


» 


| Menteith, Strathern, Baabe, 


| and Balvenie. 


TY 


Glenurchie, Stormont, Athy], 
Gowrie, Glenſhie, Strath 


Braidalbain, Rainock, who 
much of the c too it 
the Forth. oY exam. 
W. Lothian. was 
Part of Fife between Loch Leet Oh 
and the Ochil hills. receif 
A ſmall part of Fife on the Fory bibo 
towards Sterling, king, 
Lo reſt of Fife to the eat AH bel. 
Loch Leven. comm 
Angus with its appendages. Gl. court 
Ita, Glen-Eſk, Glen - Proſin. four ; 
Mernis. zonen 
Mar with its appendages, u v 
Glen- Tanner, Glen-Muic, Stb Af 
dee, Strath- don, Brac of Mar a led 
Cromar, moſt part of Buem of lay 


Fourmartin, Garioch, and Strah 
bogie, 

A ſmall part of Buchan, Strathdg 
vern, Boyn, Eyuzy, Strath Au 


= part of Murray. * 
Badenoch, Lochaber, and the ſoui cola. 


part of Roſs. 
a ſmall part of Roſs S. of Ct 

martie frith. 
the reſt of Roſs, with the illes 

Skye, Lewis, and Herris, 
Sutherland and Strathnavern. 


| Caithneſs. 


a large tract, which contained all the ground be- formerly oelonged to the archbilhoprics of St. hy 
tween the two walls, and was ereQted into a province drew's and Glaſgow e. (he : 
called Valentia. The other dioceſes were arranged and bounded E” 
. . the following manner: elo 
The ſhires with their extent are as follow: St. Andrews] partof Perthſhire, Argus x Nie Lülon 
Edinburgh | | Midlothian. Glaſgow Dunbarton, Renfrew, Air and burg 
Mers | | Mers and Lauderdale. nerkſhires; part of Roxbu Melrog 
Peebles | | Tweedale. Dumfries, Pebles& Selkirk Dunbar 
Selkirk Erteric and forreſt. Edinburgh Edinburgh and Linlithg® 1 Fin 
Roxburgh Tiviotdale, Liddeſdale, Eſkdale, part of Stirling & Berwick ( Dilkeir 
| | and Euſdale. | SD | the conſtabulary of addin Yan 
Dumfries | Nithiſdale and Annandale. | 5 and bailliary of Lauderdale. de 
Wigton | E | Weſt part of Galloway. Dunkeld 42 The reſt of Perthſhire, Part — 
Aire 3 Kyle, Carric, and Cunningham. | = Angus and W. Lothlan. r 
Renfrew = | Barony of Renfrew, Aberdeen | EZ | molt of Bamfſh. & part of Me 
Lanerick F | Clydeſdale, Brechin * | part of Angus and an 
Dunbarton Lenox. | Dumblane | part of Perth and Sterling - 
Bute Illes of Bute and Arran. Roſs ſhire of Tain, Cromartie, Tr. 
Inverary | Argyle, Lorn, Kintyre ; moſt of | part of aggro 
| | the weſtera iſles, as Ila, Jura, Cathneſs Cathneſs and bes on ** 0 
| | Mul, Wyſt, Teriffe, Col, and Orkney | all the northern! 
WEE Liſmore. | | and Zetlind. 
9. Aruob' Hiſt, of Edinb. 263. a 


3 


3.0 _U  *I 

Wigton ſhire, ſtewarty of Kirkud- 
bright, regality of Glentrurie, & 

| part of Dumfriesſhire. 
Argyle, Lorn, Kintyre, & Locha- 
ber, with ſome of the weſtern iſles. 

te iſles | moſt of the weſtern iſles. 
Vader this conſtitution the government was ſub- 
yrrided as at preſent into 1. Kirk ſeſſions, compoſed of 
he moſt conſiderable and reputable perſons in each 
pariſh with the miniſter as preſident, who took cog- 
ance of leſſer offences: 2. Preſbytery, conſiſting 
Aa number of miniſters between twelve and twenty 
who met Every fortnight : they determined matters 
doo intricate for the ſeſſion, inflicted puniſhment and 
anined candidates for orders. The moderator 
«as nominated by the biſhop, 3. The Provincial 
Synod, which met twice a year in every dioceſe to 
=ceire references from the preſbyteries: in this the 
biſhop preſided. 4. The Convocation called by the 
king, in which the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's pre- 
ed, Beſides theſe each biſhop had his official or 
commilſary for wills, &c, who was judge of that 
court within the dioceſe. Of theſe Edinburgh had 
four; the reſt but one. This form of eccleſiaſtical 
porernment ſubſiſted with epiſcopacy till 1690, when 
+ was aboliſhed, and preſbyterianiſm eſtabliſhed by 
of parliament» In this new conſtitution the miniſter 
ſiſted by a baillie preſides in the parochial ſeſſions formed 
of lay elders to inſpect the morals of the pariſhio- 
gen and take care of the poor. The preſbyteries and 
yrviacial ſynods chuſe their own moderator. The an- 
tientdioceſes are for the moſt part the boundaries of a 
rod. The general aſſembly conſiſts of two or more 
members from each preſbytery and a commiſſioner 
from each univerſity and royal burgh, the king being 
repreſented by his commiſſioner one of the peers of 
Neuland, without whoſe conſent and the royal con- 
Imation no laws or canons are of force. 
knbly, ſtyled © The very venerable and reverend aſ- 
#ſembly of the church of Scotland,” particularly con- 
ters itſelf about the ſettlement of yacant pariſhes, 
be pariſhioners having a right to approve the per- 
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Edinburgh Dunnune Strathbogie 
Peebles Kinlock Abernethie 
Linlithgo Innerara Elgin 
Perth Kilmore Forres 
Dunkeld Skye Aberlower 
Auchterarder St. Andrew's Chanrie 
Stirling Kirkaldy Tayn 
Dumblane Cupar Dingwell 
Dumfries Dumfermling Dornoch 
Penpont Miggle Week 
Lochmabane Dundee Thurſo 
Midlebie Arbroath Kirk wal 
Wigtown Forfar Scaloway 
Kircudbright Brechin Icolmkill. 


The Chriſtian religion was planted in Scotland as 
early as the time of Tertullian, who ſays the parts of 
Britain inacceſhble to the Romans were become ſub- 
ject to Chriſt, which is ſuppoſed to have been about 
the ſecond century, Palladius was appointed their 
firſt biſhop A. D. 431. After the overthrow of 
the Picts the biſhop of St. Andrew's was primate of 
Scotland fo At the Reformation the form of church- 
government uſed at Geneva was introduced. The 
houſe of Stewart reſtored Epiſcopacy ; and the Re- 
volution re-eſtabliſhed Preſbyterianiſm by act of par- 
liament 1690. The religion of Scotland is Calvi- 
niſm, contained in the confeſſion of faith authoriſed 
in the firſt parliament of James VI. and defined in 
its 19th article to be © that which is contained in the 
« written word of God.” The ſacrament of the Lord's 


Supper is adminiſtered but once a year, when the 
communicants reſort in great numbers from all parts, 


and too often convert the ſolemnity into a debauch. 
Marriages are now as frequently performed at the 
miniſter's houſe as in the kirk, and in both with 
little ſolemnity, as are alſo baptiſms, Burial is no 
act of religion in this country, the miuiſter being 
only invited in the numerous train of the deceaſed 
party's friends to attend the body to the grave, in 
which it is depoſited without any ceremony, and 
frequently loaded with a heavy pompous monument. 
Vet with all this concern for the memory of the 


eim. Wb preſented by the patron, though the aſſembly is qeceaſed, burial-places have ſo little idea of pro- 
kv little diſpoſed to indulge them in unreaſonable perty annexed to them, that they undergo the com- 

Mr. Ca 4 *, Of 950 livings the king is pawen of mon fate of eſtates or houſes by exchange, and the 

g a dio 4 wndred; the reſt are in lay patrons*, The next proprietor ſweeps away all the trophies of the 

which Hu value is from 60 to 1200. ſterling!. extinct family. In the Highlands the ſervice is per- 

of St. uy preſby of are in number FRO» formed in Erſe as well as Engliſh. The congrega- 
dane 63 * tions preſerve great ſeriouſneſs and attention; but 

bounded » 1 Aire Aberdeen are ſo exceſſively numerous that the largeſt Gothic 

dn E —_— buildings are ſcarce ſufficient io contain their pews 

rus & Met — Pads} Al ord and enormous galleries. A collection for the poor 

Air and Ay Dumbarton Garioch is made every Sunday at the kirk door, poor-rates 

' Roxbul * Glaſgow Deir being unknown in Scotland; and notwithſtanding 

elkirk M0 Nay Hamilton Tarriſfe the innate indolence of this people few beggats are 

ichgo Gi gion Lanerk Fordyce ſeen in North Britain 25 

erwick ( Dikeith Biggar Ellow a 

" Haddin re 

jerdele⸗ wk our in Seo land, 230. 5 © Ib 233. Ib. 242. Ih. 2 40. 

10 1 To ci 412 774) ſe want. of Gad, were a religious ſect of lecular preſbyters and monks, profeſſing the ſame rites and doCtrines 

ure, par uch, exc: pt the tonlure and obſervance of Eaſter betore A. D. 


hlan. 


71% and formed into colleges by the bithops, v hom they 


Where their colleges where; ſome remains ot them ſubfiſted till the 14 centuiy. CGoodal, c. 16. 
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TRE STATES oH SCOTLAND 


T H E conſtitution of Scotland, like that of Eng- 
land, conſiſts of king, lords, and commons. 

The king, to uſe the words of their own records, 
is, direfus totius dominii dominus, lord direct of the 
« whole dominion,” and has ſupreme authority and 
juriſdiction over all orders of men in his kingdom 
both eccleſiaſtical and civil. 

Next to the king is his eldeſt ſon, ſtyled Prince of 
Scotland, and by birth duke of Rothſay, and ſteward 
of Scotland. The reſt of the king's children are 
called in general Princes. 

Among the nobility, the moſt powerful and ho- 
nourable antiently were the Thanes, 1. e. if I under- 
ſtand it rightly, perſons enobled only by the offices 
which they held. For the word in the antient 
Saxon language ſignifies ſervant of the king. Of 
theſe the higher were called Abthanes, and the in- 
ferior ones Under Thanes. But theſe names are almoſt 
worn out ever ſince Malcolm III. borrowed the titles 
of earls and barons of England from the Normans, 
and conferred them on ſuch of the nobility as had de- 
ſerved them. In procels of time new titles of honour 


* They are by the act of Union allowed to vote either in perſon, or by proxy. 


prevailed, and Scotland as well as England hah 
dukes, marguiſes, earls, viſcounts, and baron, 
title of duke was firſt introduced in Scotland am 
A. D. 1400 by Robert III. as were thoſe honour 
ones of marquis and viſcounts, within memory byay 
moſt gracious ſovereign James VI. Theſe are w 
counted the higher degree of nobility, hare (a 
and votes * in parliament, and are diſtinguiſhed h 
the ſtyle of /ords, as are alſo the biſhops, 

Among the nobility of lower degree, the fir xs 
the knights, who are created with greater ſolemiy 
than thoſe of any other order in Europe, with 
oath, and public proclamation of heralds. Next g 
theſe are thoſe called Lairds, and commonly with 
any addition, among whom antiently none nt 
reckoned who did not hold lands of the king i 
capite, and had power over life and a gallows, | 
the third rank ſtand thoſe who ſpring from nd 
families, and are diſtinguiſhed by no particular ti 
but called gentlemen. All the reſt, as citiza 
merchants, artizans, &c. are reckoned among f 
body of the people. 
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N the year 1621 was inſlituted the hereditary this order there is a great number, but the ente 

order of Knights Baronet, tor advancing the colony great lairds, chiefs of families or clans, have not g 
of Nova Scotia in America, with precedency of all nerally yielded precedence to them“. 
ordinary knights, and leſſer barons or lairds. Of 


1 . 


0 eg 0 


| juſt 


Her z 


H E firſt and chief of theſe, both in rank and 
authority, is the Aſemby of States, called as 
\ England a Parliament, and having the ſame 
"oſt abſolute power. It conſiſts of three orders, 
rds Spiritual, ſuch as biſhops, abbots, and priors; 
4s Temporal, as dukes, marquiſes, earls, viſcounts, 
irons; aud the commiſſioners for, or repreſentatives of, 
e cities and boroughs. To theſe were lately * added 
o commiſſioners, or repreſentatives for each 
Qunty's The king calls it at his pleaſure, appointing 
de time a little before it meets, and when it is al- 
embled, and the king and the chancellor have declared 
ve occaſion of calling it, the lords ſpiritual retire 
yy themſelves, and chooſe eight of the lords temporal, 
nd the lords temporal as many of the lotds ſpiritual, 
na then theſe all together nominate eight of the repre- 
natives of counties, and as many out of thoſe of 
he boroughs, making in all 32, and called Lords of 
tices, who, with the chancellor, treaſurer, keeper 
if the privy ſeal, ſecretary of ſtate, &c. approve or 


ne ett 
king i 


on. ed all that is propoſed to the ſtates after firſt laying 
: nhl thefore the king *. What they approve is thoroughly 
lar i Iſcuſſed by the whole aſſembly; and whatever is 


ied by a majority of votes, is preſented to the 
ug, who by touching them with his ſceptre ex- 
reſles his confirmation or annulling of theſe acts; 
dd if there is any thing therein diſagreeable to the 
ug it is firſt eraſed. | 
Next to the parliament is the College of Fuſtice, or, 
they call it, The Sefton, which king James V. in 
e year 1532, inſtiruted on the plan of the parlia- 
tent of Paris, conſiſting of a Preſident, 14 Senators 
kren eccleſiaſtical, and ſeven lay ones, to whom 
tre afterwards added the Chancellor, who holds the 
Il rank, and five other Senators), three principal 
nts, and as many Advocates as the Senators think 
They adminiſter juſtice (not according to the 
ur of the law, but by the rules of right and 
quty), every day except Sunday and Monday, from 
t 1ſt of November to the 15th of March, and 
bn the feaſt of Trinity Sunday to the 1ſt of 
ſt, In the intervals of ſeed-time and harveſt 
I cation, and buſineſs is ſuſpended. They give 
gement according to the ſtatute law of the realm, 


0 Where that fails, according to the imperial or 
Ml law, | 


Citi2et 
nong l 


che ante 
ave not 


There are beſides in every county civil courts, in 
the ſheriff, or his deputy, adminiſters juſtice 
the inhabitants in caſes of ejectments, forcible 
ez, damages, debts, &c. from which, upon ſuſpicion 
allce or partiality through affinity, appeals are 


Aer an intermifion, for all originally came, 
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COURTS or JUSTICE. 


P. Mela, III. 8. 


4 E I ADDITIONS. 


ſometimes carried to the College of Juſtice. Theſe 
ſheriffs are moſtly hereditary, For the kings of 
Scotland as well as of England, in order to attach 
the nobility to their intereſt more firmly by favour, 
antiently inſtituted hereditary and perpetual ſherifls. 
The Engliſh princes ſoon perceived the inconveniences 
ariſing from this eſtabliſhmeut, and therefore changed 
them every year. There are alſo civil courts held in 
the royal fiefs by the reſpective bailiffs, who, by the 
king's favour, have obtained royal privileges: alſo 
in free boroughs and cities by the magiſtrates, 


There are alſo Judicatories called The Cmmiſſariate, The Com- 


of which the chief is held at Edenburgh, where four miſlariate 
Court. 


judges determine cauſes about wills, right of pa- 
tronage, tythes, divorces, and ſuch like eccleſi- 
aſtical cauſes. But in almoſt every other part of 


the kingdom there fits but one judge for thig 
purpoſe. 


In criminal matters the king's chief juſtice (which Criminal 
office was for a long time held by the earls of Ar. Cours. 


gyle), holds his court for the moſt part at Eden · 
burgh, and appoints two or three lawyers to try 
capital cauſes, or ſuch as relate to loſs of limbs 
or loſs of property. And in this court the criminal, 
even in caſes of high treaſon, is allowed counſel to 
plead for him. 

Sometimes alſo juſtices are appointed by royal au- 
thority to hear this or that particular cauſe, 

The ſheriffs, likewiſe, in their own diſtricts, and 
the magiſtrates in ſome burghs, have power to try 
manſlaughter, when the offender is taken within 24 
hours, and, on conviction by a jury, can order exe- 
cution : but after that time, the cauſe comes before 
the King's juſtice, or his deputies. The ſame pri- 
vilege have ſome of the nobility in regard to thieves 
taken within their juriſdictions. Some have alſo 
ſuch royalties as give them power over all criminals 
within their jurisdiftion, and, in ſome caſes, can 
claim thoſe who live within their bounds from the 
king's juſtice, by engaging to try them according 
to law. 

So much may ſuffice for my brief and haſty view. 
But what Scotland “ is, and what ſort of people it 
« produces (to apply the words of an excellent geo- 
„ prapher “ concerning Britain) ſhall be preſently 
“ more fully and exactly ſer forth, fince the greateſt 
„ of princes has now. brought us acquainted with a 
* country ſo long unknown to us.” In the mean 
time I proceed to thoſe places that preſent them- 
ſelves in order according to my defign, | 


o or his commiſioner. (Dalrymple.) 
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T is hardly poſſible to ſuppoſe that no acts of par- 
liament paſſed in the reign of David I. There 
ate veſtiges of his ſtatutes in the collection called 
Regiam Majeftatem. It is therefore a miſtake to ſay, 
that there is no veſtige of any parliament held in 
Scotland before the reign of William the Lyon 
which began 1165. Antiently a repreſentation of 
the counties in parliament could not take place ; for 
the frecholders of the crown attending perſonally, 
this attendance was found troubleſome. Thoſe in- 
titled to be preſent frequently appeared by deputy 
(an abuſe afterwards correted by ſtatute), or abſented 
themſelves altogether, for which they paid a pecu- 
niary fine, But in the reign of James I. the ſmall 
barons and freeholders were allowed to appear by 
their repreſentatives, and the counties were ordered 
to defray the expences of their repreſentation; a 
law obſerved in Scotland till the Union. Still, 
however, the lefler barons neglected to ſend com- 
miſſioners (the condition on which they were ex- 
empted from attending on parliament), and were alſo 
remiſs in paying their attendance ſo that at laſt it 
came to be doubted how far they were entitled to a ſear. 
And it was not till the reign of James VI. that the 
appearance of the leſſer barons by their repreſen- 
tatives came to be fully eſtabliſhed. The time when 
boroughs firſt appeared in parliament by their re- 
preſentatives can be pretty nearly aſcertained to be 
between 1319 and 1326. In the laſt of theſe years 
the boroughs are mentioned as being preſent in 
parliament, conſenting to an aid to king Robert 
Bruce, and as forming the third eſtate of parlia- 
ment*. The three eſtates were antiently conſi- 
dered as compoſed of dignified churchmen, earls 
and barons, and the commiſſioners from boroughs. 
After the Revolution they were the nobility, the 
barons or knights of the ſhires, and the commiſſioners 
from boroughs. Theſe three compoſed: one aſſem- 
dly, and thus each eſtate poſſeſſing a negative, and 
whereby being a check on the encroachment of the 
others, one of the great ſafeguards of the Engliſh 
conſtitution was wanting, and the king was alſo 
left in poſſeſſion of an almoſt abſolute controul over 
the matters to be agitated in that aſſembly. There 
was a committee peculiar to the Scotch parliament ; 
Lords of Articles, a very early inſtitution”, ar leaſt 
coœ val with the firſt national aſſembly held by James 
|. before whom parliaments were not regularly nor 
frequently aſſembled, and who intended to eſtabliſh 
ſeparate houſes, and allow the Commons a Speaker. 
The Lords of Articles conſiſted of an equal number 
from each eſtate choſen by each other, the lords 
ſpiritual chooſing eight peers, the lords temporal 
eight biſhops, and theſe ſixteen eight knights of the 


In Mr. Wright's © Treatiſe on the Election Laws,” i ſt edit. p. 


hd 

from an indenture drawn up in 1326 [the original in the Ad voea es library] between Robert Bruce and the earls, baron, * 
and communities of borroughs, a grant, during lite, of the 1oth penuy of all the farms and revenues belonging to the 1er fy Ms 

2/6: were then admitted to parliament, &c.“ The original indentuie is Ne IV. of the Appendix to the 2d edition 0 Boe 
Law Tracts, 8vo. publiſhed in 1761, and has theſe words: ** Preſens indentura 1otaliter quod 15mo mentis Juli 4 ab iucarn. 

Domini 1326, 1enente plenum parliamentum ſuum apud Cambuſkenneth ſcreniſſimo principe Dom. Roberto Dei gratis 


illuſtri, convenientibus comitibus, baronibus, Surgegſibus, &c.“ 


Committees of Parliament with parliamentary powers were introduced in the reign of David II. 1367, 1465, 9, 11 
pretence of general conveniency · From them the inſtitution of The Lordi of the Articles appears to have had its 011g 8 


rymple's Annals of Scotland II. 261. 
Arnot's Hiſt. of Edinb. 458—46z * Dalrymple. G. 


10 N 8. 


ſhire and eight burgeſſes. Theſe al — 
the deciſions of the patliament at large, aud dam * 

a negative, which was even ratified by lata "ng 
James VI.“ ; 

This committee of parliament, whoſe POwert hy rec 
been curtailed by parliament 1640, was annulles by th 
an expreſs 36 1 William III. and the parame ug 
powered to chooſe committees of what number wick 
pleaſed, and equally of noblemen, barons, & g 
geſſes, to be choſen out of each eſtate by (elf, 0 or ch 
prepare all motions, with power in the pariamm T vice 
to alter ſuch committees, or even to conelude pro. cn 
ceedings without any committees z and that in de poi 
committees ſome of the officers of ſtate may R flat 
preſent by their Majeſties or the Commiſſioners . Mer i 
pointment, who are freely to propoſe and debate, coe cr 
but not to vote. By act of parliament 1617 and 
officers of ſtate are reſtricted to the number of eg, M rte 
including the Maſter of Requeſts, beſides the Chu. By 
cellor, who, by his office, was preſident of Patli> 69s, 


ment. After the Reſtoration there was no Maſre 
of Requeſts, but frequently two ſecretaries ; and ü 
there uſed to be conteſts for precedence between the 
leſſer officers of ſtate, and eſpecially between the 
Theſaurar depute and others, that officer was ranke 
after the Advocate and before the Juſtice Clerk* 
The Union united the parliament of Scotland yit 
that of England *. | 

The Lords of Seſſion, as they are now ſtyled, ar 
all temporal ones; and, by an act 1 James VII. tw 
perſons were added to the three offices of ordir 
clerks of ſeſſion, ſo that there are now fix cl 
By an act 1661, the preſident is declared to ha 
precedence of the lord Regiſter and Advocate. Thi 
lords of ſeſſion have, fince their inſtitution, enjoyet 
the title of lord, being originally compoled « 
biſhops and abbots and dignified beneficed perſon 
chief barons, and eminent lawyers. This deſigns 
tion is frequently given to them iu acts of parliame! 
both from and after 1 581 *. 

Law and cuſtom have now ſettled it that 
ſeſſion ſits from the 12th of November to the 12 
of March (excepting Ie Facance, from Decemve 
20 to January 10), and from the 12th of June to! 
12th of Auguſt inclulive. By act of parliament mae 
in 1730 the Court of Seſſion may adjourn themfeli 
for ten days, between the 15th of December 1 
I 5th January, yexrly. 

An act of parliament 31 Charles Il. 1681, ? 
points that the Juſtice Court ſhall conſiſt as no 
the lord juſtice general and the Jord juſtice cle 
both nominated by the king, to whom are ad 
five lords of ſeſſion fupplied from time to dne 
the king and called Lords of the Julticiary . 


} An evide 
25. are the following words : ** We have, however, certain c 


{ Lord Ra 


regt Scorer 


- 


G $ 


3 D. G. 3 D. (2, 8 P. y \ 
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knd finee the Union ſpecial proviſion has been 
made by ſtat- 6 Ann. c. 23, for trying of peers in 
acth Britain for treaſon, felony, or mutder, by 
a fions under the great ſeal of Great Britain, 
4 2s is uſual upon indictments taken before the 
* of Oyer an d Terminer in South Britain“. 
2 etetion of royal burghs is at leaſt as early 
Navid I. The judgements of their magiſtrates 
T e liable to the review of the chamberlain of 
dae and his court of the four boroughs. This 
vis an office of great dignity and extenſive juriſ- 
Adlon, but his decrees were liable to be reviewed 
yy the court of the four boroughs, compoſed of 
vs of the towns of Edinburgh, Stirling, Ber- 
«ck, and Roxburgh *, who met annually at Had- 
dington 28 2 court of laſt reſort. When the office 
of chamberlain Was ſuppreſſed, this part of it was 
mmferted to the Convention of royal boroughs. This 
ett was conſtituted in the reign of James III. and 
pointed to be held annually at Innerkeithing. By 
i ſtatute of James VI. it was to meet four times a 
year in any borough they thought proper, and only 
me commiſſioner to appear for any borough, except 
Wiburgh, which was allowed two by a ſubſequent 


ſaote. : | 

By the 11th ad of the ſecond ſeſſion of parliament 
16s, 6 William III, certain ſhires and the ſtewartry 
 Kirkcudbright were allowed an additional repre- 
{nation in parliament : the greater ſhires obtained 
ce or four, according to the extent of the lands, 
nd the ſewartry of Kirkcudbright two ?. 


y a ſubſequent ſtatute a majority of the boroughs 
ir the city of Edinburgh, with any other fix, were 
empoxered to call a convention as often as they 
bought proper, and all the other boroughs were 
bound to attend it, The powers of the convention 
kiely reſpe& trade and manufactures, the aſſeſſment 
de land ax, the conduct of magiſtrates in the ad- 
Iniſration of borough revenues, and the political 
on or conſtitution of the different boroughs, 
bd the regulation of elections. They have ſome- 


commi 


1, enj07s aſſumed a power of new modeling the ſet of 
npoled Magde, even of ſuch as were eſtabliſhed by 
4 perſon met arbitral confirmed by cuſtom immemorial, 
s deſigns 


A mißed by an act of the king in council, but in 
Ws they were overruled by the court of ſeſſions. 
Wwnyention now meets annually at Edinburgh *. 


The Court of ſeſton was firſt eſtabliſhed 1532 in 


in pretty near to that which it ſtill retains. It con. 
«of 15 ordinary judges, ſeven churchmen, ſeven 


parliamet 


t that |! 
o the 1A 
Decembe 


june * Men, and a prefident, who was to be a churchman. 
ament * k ord chancellor had a right to preſide, and the 

* 1 W tad a power of appointing three or four peers 
ember 


| 1 realm called extraordinary lords to fit and vote 
This pernicious part of the inſtitution was 
wide lince the acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover. 
Jules of this court muſt now be choſen from 
"Y advocates of at leaſt five, or writers to 
Rider of ten years ſtanding, who have been ad- 


Uiocares, and nominated by the crown, This 


1681, 2 
as now 
juſtice clet 

are adv 


ro une 
; 


ary * nm creed by James V. into a body corporate, 
ertain eric Rcalled the College of Juſtice, conſiſting of the 
* 12 d Wocates, writers to the ſignet, clerks of 
Lord Ran © and ſome others. They are endowed with 
3 e derne Yuable privileges, and exempted from all 
M/S vlick lit privilege they have not claimed 
WY b 


| 
l 6 
ly, 
1 ( pale j 
bt 
"lb. 467-480. Stat. 26 Geo. III. c. 46. 
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fince the Revolution. They poſſeſs a ſupreme juriſ- 
diftion liable to the review of the houſe of lords 
only ſince the Union, before which no appeal was 
ſuppoſed to lay from it to the parliament of Scot- 
land z but that was a ſubjeR of controverſy. Decrees 
of inferior courts are ſubject to their review, and 
they poſſeſs a criminal juriſdiction without capital 
puniſhment, and exert a ſpecies of legiſlative autho- 
rity, but are by no means poſſeſſed of abſolute power. 
They are judges of law and fact without jury. 
Lord Kaimes is of opinion that when cauſes which 
uſed to be tried by the chamberlain or juſticiary 
came to be diſcuſſed by the king and council, trial 
by juries was ſuperſeded, that the original court of 
ſeſſion, inſtituted 1425 to relieve the king and council, 
adopted the form of the court to whoſe authority it 
ſucceeded, and that the court of daily council, and 
the preſent college of juſtice, which ſucceſſively 
were ſubſtituted in its room, would imitate the ſame 
example. Juries are now diſuſed in cauſes before the 
ſheriff in ſmaller offences. In the Court of Seſſion there 
are a preſident and 14 other judges. Each of the 14 
fits for a week alternately in the outer houſe, and is 
called the Lord Ordinary, and may decide all cauſes 
brought before him during the week. Theſe cauſes 
are ſeldom determined in a fingle hearing, and the 
judge has power of altering his own ſentence after 
a ſecond hearing, upon a more diſtin& repreſentation 
of facts being laid before him. Each of the lords 
comes once in the week, but not oftener, without 
leave of the court, to the outer houſe, where he ſits 
an hour, from nine to ten in the morning, to hear 
pleadings or give judgment on thoſe cauſes which 
came before him when he ſat as Lord Ordinary, 
and upon which any written caſes or repreſen- 
tations, as they are called, may have already been 
laid before him. If the parties do not acquieſce in 
the Lord Ordinary's judgement, which is frequently 
the caſe, application is made for altering the ſen- 
tence by a printed petition, which is preſented before 
all the lords, who fit in the inner houſe from ten in 
the morning till the buſineſs of the day is ended, 
which ſometimes laſts till three o'clock in the after- 
noon. Beſides petitions various printed papers are 
produced, under the titles of ſtate, caſes, proof, in- 
formation, anſwers, replies, and duplies ; yet, not- 


- withſtanding theſe voluminous papers, the lords will 


often hear pleadings in the ſame cauſe, and theſe 
commonly very prolix, often taking up the court a 
whole week, ſometimes three weeks: and every 
judge, unleſs his rotation is to act as Lord Ordinary 
in the inner houſe as one of the 15, has to review all 
the deciſions complained of that have been pro- 
nounced by any of the - other 13 ordinary judges 
ſingly. He alſo reviews his own judgements, The 
ſalaries of the lords of council and ſeſſion are, that 
of the lord preſident C. 2000. per annum, thoſe of 
the other judges, as lords of ſeſhon each 1000. of 
lord juſtice clerk, or preſident of the court of 
juſticiary in the abſence of the lord juſtice ge- 
neral C. 600. and five of the other judges, as lords 
commiſſioners of juſticiaty {.300, beſides expences 
on the circuit. The lord advocate (an officer 
ſimilar to the attorney general in England, but with 
much higher powers) has a falary of £.1000. per 
annum, the ſolicitor general /.400. and four of his 
majeſty's advocates depute G. ico. each*, The ſu- 


* When Berwick and Roxburgh were taken by the Engliſh, Lialithgow and Linerk were fubſtituted in their places, 
* Arnot, 462—410. | 


f Law tach, p. 270. 274" 


latie; 
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laries of the, judges in Scotland are charged on the 
revenues of cuſtoms and exciſc, and have been 
ſeveral times augmented ; but in 1786 ſtand. as 
above. | 

The Court of Juſticiary has a ſupreme juriſdiQtion in 
criminal affairs, without appeal to the houſe of lords. 
It conſiſts of the lord juſtice general, ſalary £.2000. 
per annum, who is always a peer of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed rank or influence, and fits only occaſionally 
and for form ſake; the lord juſtice clerk, and five 
commiſſioners of juſticiary, who are alſo lords of 
ſeſſion d. As civil actions of peculiar intricacy and 
importance could only be tried before the Court of 
Seſſion, ſo antiently the crimes of rape, robbery, 
murder, and wilful fire-raiſing, which were called 
the four pleas of the crown, could only be tried be- 
fore the Court of Juſſiciary. This court, however, 
has not for a long period poſſeſſed ſuch excluſive ju- 


riſdiction, treaſon being now, perhaps, the only 


crime which can be tried before the Court of Juſticiary 
alone. In trials before this court the priſoners enjoy 
many favourable circumſtances. They are always 
ſerved before-hand with a liſt of the witneſſes to be 
adduced againſt them, and in capital trials the evi- 
dence was always reduced into writing. This laſt 
method is altered by a late ſtatute, But there is no 
neceſſity for the jury being unanimous, the verdict 
of a bare majority of the Fifteen is fully ſufficient, 
It the priſoner be indigent, counſel are appointed 
for him'. In matters reſpecting the eſtates and the 
king, they judge without a jury. 

The Court of Exchequer is one of the three ſu- 
preme courts in Scotland. By an article of Union it 
was declared that it ſhould be new modelled into a 
revenue court by parliament, and by its new con- 
{tirution it conſilts of the lord high treaſurer of 
Great Britain, a lord chief baron, and four other 
barons, choſen from the ſerjeants at law, Engliſh 
Harriſters, or Scots advocates. The lord chief baron 
has C. 2000. per annum, the other barons each 
(looo. One of the barons is always an Engliſh» 
man, and his falary L. 1 500. per ann. The preſent 
Chief Baron is the firſt Scotch Chief Baron ſince the 
Union. The mode of trial is by jury, and the 
court in moſt reſpects decides according to the form 
and laws of England, and appeals from it to the 
houſe of lords are competent *, | | | 

The juriſdiction of the High Court of Admiralty 
is ſaid by an article of Union to be under the lord high 
admiral of England, but its decrees are in civil 
cauſes ſubje& to the review of the Court of Seſſion, 
and in criminal to that of the juſticiary !. 

The Commiſſary Court, like that of the Admi- 
ralty, is in ſome reſpects ſupreme, in ſome inferior. 
It can review the ſentence of all other commiſfary 
courts, but its own decrees are ſubject to the review 
of the Court of Seſſion. It has a double juriſdiction, 
ordinary and univerſal; the former extends over its 
own diſtrict, which is Edinburgh and the four ad- 
jacent counties on the fourth fide of the Forth: by 
the latter it reviews the decrees of other commiſſary 
courts, and takes cognizance of all actions to prove 


a marriage, Procure a divorce, &c. This court was in- 


ſtituted by queen Mary, and is the general conſiſtorial 
court for Scotland. There are four judges nominated 
by the crowr, whoſe ſalaries, or rather perquiſites, 
are paid by the litigants before it. | 

The Lyon court is held by the Lord Lyon, king at 
arms, an officer anſwering to that of Garter king at 
arms in England, and under him are the heralds, 


> Arnut, 480, 481. i Ib. 488, 


court of ſeſſions, to apprehend debtors, and * 


forfeiting all plate, &c. whereon they were geyigy 


bearings, and memoirs, concerning the reſpettn 
the pure repoſitory of truth, and there have been g 
other marks of diſtinction beſtowed in ſuch a Mater 


as to reflect ridicule on the ſcience of heraldry", 
The truth is, that the Lyon court needs a reforms. 


riſdiction. 


* Ib. 489. 


L. AN D. 


purſuivants, and meſſengers at arme, i h he 
ſineſs of theſe laſt to execute all ſummons before ty 


neral to perform the executive parts of the lz 
The records of the Lyon office being bury de 
100 years ago, an act. of parliament paſſed requir 
all the nobility and gentry to regiſter their arm, 
bearings in the books of lord Lyon under pain þ 


The office is of late become a ſinecure, and f. 
buſineſs executed by deputies in ſuch a manner, ty 
in a country where pedigree is the bet acer 
of any in the world, the national record of army 


families inſerted along with them, are far from he 


late inſtances of genealogies inrolled, and arms ud 


tion in all its parts. | 

The ſheriſſs were formerly hereditary, but, . 
act of parliament in 1747, the heretable ſheriffibip 
were reſumed and annexed to the crown, and to be 
granted afterwards only from year to year, and i 
ſheriff depute to be an advocate of three years ſtand 
ing, who is to hold his nomination ad vitam out d 
pam, and appeals are allowed to the next Circuit 
Court in criminal matters, not inferring loſs of li 
or limb, and in civil caſes under the value 9 
C. 12. ſterling, beſides other regulations in regard i 
the Sherifts' Courts. Their juriſdiction is in mo 
caſes nearly as great within their reſpettive (herif 
doms as that of the Court of Seſſion. Their crimin 
juriſdiction extends to certain capital crimes, as the 
and even murder, but ſuch crimes are always und 
ſtood to be tried by juries. Juries are not, howere 
led in trying ſmaller offences, and there are in 
ſtances of baniſhment from the ſheriffdom wiho 
the aid of juries. Appeals from their ſentence at 
allowed to the next Circuit Court or the high Cou 
of Juſticiary and to the Court of Seſſion in civil ma 
ters. Sheriffs have alſo a miniſterial power, and i 
turn all juries in juſticiary trials. The writs | 
electing members of parliament have, ſince the Unio 
been directed to ſheriffs, who when executed ret 
them to the Crown office; they allo execute Wt 
ifſuing from the Court of Exchequer, and take c 


of the eſtates that fall to the crown within their 


The magiſtrates of Royal Burghs and Burgls 
Barony have juriſdiction in ſmall debts and quell 
of poſſeſſion between the inhabitants: their crm 
juriſdiction extends to petty riots and thefts, 4 
they are accuſtomed to try and baniſh guilty peri 
from their liberties without juries. : 

In old times, a baron or he who had his k 
erected or at leaſt confirmed by the king id pe 
baraniam, had an ample juriſdiction both civil 
criminal; but by the a& 20 Geo. II. cap. 43. 
civil juriſdiction of a baron is reduced t the po 
of recovering from his vaffals or tenant che 
of his lands or any queſtion reſpecting me ſue my 
and of judging in cauſes where the debt and dad 
do not exceed 40s.; aod by the ſame ſtatute 1 
mi pal juriſdiction is limited to offaults and othct 
offences, which may be puniſhed by 3 — | 
Baron regularly deputes a Baillie to judge. _ 
called the Baron Baillie, and his court die “ 
Baillie Court, 
m Ib. 491 


l Ih, 490. | 
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ONTIGUOUS to the Ottadini or Northumberland were the TAAENOL (written alſo in ſome. copies 
$ of Ptolemy by the inverſion of one letter LADENT) in that part of the country which lies between 
Tyede mouth and the Frith of Edenburgh, and which at preſent is divided into ſeveral little tracts whereof 
the chief are Te:fidale, Twedale, Merch and Lothian, in Latin Lodeneium *, under which general name all 


* Ledone, Ravenn - MS, n. Gale. | 


OME have ſuppoſed the Gadeni or Ladeni to 
have been the ſame with the Ottadini, Ottadeni, 
(/1a/ni, or as the learned Drummond of Hawthorn- 
lea writes them Scottadeni, ſuppoſing the loſs or 
hintneſs of the Sc to have miſled the firſt tranſeriber. 
That theſe people are tò be carried farther north 
than Northumberland is plain from Ptolemy's fix- 
ng Curia their chief town in 59* latitude. Of 
this place there ſeem to be evident remains in Cutrie ® 
wnillige of Middle Lothian, and of the people in 
la Eden or Carriden in Weſt Lothian, where was 
bund a gold medal of Titus, ſome urns, and a ſtone 
kth the head of an eagle engraved on it. Dun- 
En alſo the antient name of Edinburgh ſeems to 
pot out this antient people, and to prove that their 


V 


1 


territories extended as far as the water of Eden; 
about whoſe mouth at à place called Inner Even 
are to be ſeen remains of antient buildings *. 
Mr. Horſley® ſuppoſes this people inhabited chiefly 
about Lid/dale, where there are remains of Roman 
and other antiquities. If Coria be placed about 
Jedburgh, and belonged not to the Otadeni but the 
Gadeni, then part of Tiviotdale muſt alſo be allotted 
to this people. Some of the weſtern part of Nor- 
thumberland may alſo have been poſſeſſed by them, 
and Riſingham, where were found two altars to 
Mogen, Mounus, and Matunus, the topical deities of 
the Cadeni or Gadeni*, as well as Old Penrith and 
Netherby *, where others may have belonged to or 
been ſituate on the borders of theſe peophe. 


=. Av Oo ww —ꝛ— HHH - ooo > _ — a 
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0. Currie, fix miles weſt of Edinburgh, and enacher place of the ſame name, the eſtate of a gentleman 10 miles ſouth of that city, 

Rather Dun Aiden, q. d. the winged _ gg the appearance of the country about it. 

8. © Brit. Rom. p 4 Northumb, LXXX. ſee before, p+ 247+ Pl. XX. fig. 4+ 
Cund. XVII. LIII. fee before p. . Fl. X. fig. 6. and p. 197. 
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EIFIDALE or the Dale on the river Tefy 

or Teyiot lies among broken hills and craggy 
fteeps, bordering on England, and inhabited by a 
warlike people, who from the continual wars be- 
tween the Scots and Engliſh in former ages were 
always ready for ſervice and ſudden inroads. Among 
theſe the firſt place one meets with is Jedburgb, 

no inconſiderable burgh near the confluence of the 
Teify and Jed, whence its name, Then we come to 
Mailros, a very antient monaſtery, in which during 
the infancy of the church among us were monks of 
that old rule who applied themſelves to prayer, and 
at the ſame time maintained themſelves by their 
labour. More to the eaſt where Twede and Teify 
unite their ſtreams is Roſburgh or Roxburgh, antiently 
called MAarcHipvn, becauſe ſituate on the marches, 
where is a caſtle antiently very ſtrong both by nature 
and art. This being in the hands of the Engliſh 
and beſieged by James II. king of Scotland, that 
prince was cut off in the prime of life, and to the 
great grief of his ſubjects, by the ſplinter of a cannon 
which burſt. The caſtle was notwithſtanding ſur- 
rendered, and being for the moſt part razed is now 
ſcarcely to be ſeen; but the diftrit about it called 


Sheriffdom of the ſherifdom of Roxburgh has its hereditary ſheriff 


of the family of Douglas, commonly called The 
ſheriff of Teviotdale. Now alſo Roxburgh by favour 


not Fallobill, but Philiphaugh, 


of king James VI. has its baron Robert Ker of t 
family of Ker, the moſt conſiderable and numergy 
in theſe parts, among whom the Fernherfs ui 
others nurſed in the arts of war have greatly diſt, 
guiſhed themſelves. | 

Twede before-mentioned flows through the 1. 
ley to which it gives name, and which is full d 
ſheep, whoſe wool is in high eſteem. It is certainlyz 
noble river, which riſing further in among the mou. 
tains to the weſt [at Tweed's croſs], proceeds inz 
courſe almoſt ſtrait by Drimlar | Drumelxier] caſlle ad 
barony, by Peblis a market town which has its on 
ſheriff Zeſter, as alſo has its neighbour Selkirk of th 
family of Murray of Fallohil/*, In its courſe then 
it receives the little river Lauder ®, on which one fer; 
Lauder, with Thirleſtan, where is a beautiful houſe 
of John Maitland, late chancellor of Scotlul 
created by James VI. for his ſingular prudence 
baron Thirleſtan. Thence the Twede increaſed be. 
low Roxburgh by the addition of the Teviot water 
the ſheriffdom of Berwick, poſſeſſed for the mul 
part by the family of Hume, in which the head df 
that family now holds the office of ſheriff, This 
river yielding plenty of ſalmon, falls into the fa 
below Berwick, the beſt fortified place in Britain, al 
already treated of. 


ver water of Leader. 


* 


reIFIDALEor TEVIOTDALE, comprehend- 


of de ing Lideſdale and Eſkdale, is in length from 
umeroy þ Reddingburn on the eaſt to Annandale on the weſt 
7 .. about 30 miles, and in breadth from the border to 


the blue Cairn in Laudermoor 14 or 15. The foil is 
good with a juſt mixture of paſture and arable, and 
matered by ſeveral rivers running into the Teviot 
nd Tweed; the firſt of which divides Teviotdale 
properly ſo called into North and South. The val- 
es abound with corn inferior to few ſhires in North 
Britain for goodneſs, ſo that great quantities of it 
tre frequently tranſported into South Britain, Here 
b alſo plenty of freeſtone. The high grounds pro- 
luce excellent graſs and great ſtore of all kinds of 
cattle of the Jargeſt and beft breed in Scotland. 
The moſt conſiderable mountains are Cockraw, from 
which runs a tract of hills weſtward, dividing Scot- 
uud from England, and paſsable only in a few 
paces, Another range of hills runs for twelve 
niles from Harewell to Carncroſs, and in the heart 
of the ſhire are Rueburgh-law, Minto and Hasfen- 
n hills, The regalites of Jedburgh foreſt belonged 
formerly to the duke of Douglas, now to Mr. 
Douglas of Douglas, that of Hawic to the duke of 
Buccleugh, and that of Melroſs to the earl of Had- 
fington ®, 

The ſheriffdom was hereditary in a branch of the 
touſe of Douglas, now aboliſhed. Here are three 
preſdyteries, Jedburgh, Kelſo, and Melros. Here 
re many traces of Roman encampments, and a mili- 


ry way called the Roman cauſeway runs from How- 
tan to the Tweed *, 


Jedburgh gives title to the laird of Ferndherſt, of 
lie family of Ker, created by James VI. 1622, lord 
ſibughz which title devolved by entail on the 
(th of the 3d lord 1702 to William eldeſt ſon of 
ae 4th earl and firſt marquis of Lothian; ſo that 
th father and ſon of the houſe of Lothian are 
Res, Sir Robert Ker, youngeſt brother of the 
kf ord Jedburgh, was a great favourite with James 
vho made him treaſurer of Scotland and earl of 
erlet in England, Here, on the weſt fide of the 
* Jed near to the place where it falls into the 
* Was an abbey founded by David I. for 
33 Beauvais. The cells belonging to it 
* cltennot in Angus and Canonby in Eſk- 
1 monaſtery being ſo waſted and im- 
a * ed by the Scottiſh wars that it was unable 
man its canons, Edward I. ſent ſome of 
* Budlington priory in Yorkſhire ©. 
I from hence is Ancrum, honoured 163 3 by 
* * of earl to fir Robert Ker, whoſe ſon Mark 
| 2 (|. earl of Lothian. General Andrew Ruther- 
A" 5 lord Rutherford by Charles II. was 
" Ugnificd by the title of earl of Teviot, with 
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10. * Junſdidtions were aboliſhed by ſtature 20 Geo. II. 

W Dovglaco G. but quzre, d Keith's Scotch biſho 

Tk Peer. of Scotland, p. 66. 79. 
kiel Aunals, II. 136. & aut. ibi cit. 
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* Pennant, 268, 
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the remarkable privilege of aſſigning his firſt honour 
to whom he pleaſed to name at his death; which he 
did to fir Thomas Rutherford of Hunthill. The 
earldom of Teviot was revived by James VII. 1686 
in fir Robert Spenſer 2d ſon of William lord Spen- 
cer , and by William III. 1698 in fir Thomas Liv- 
ingſton ; but is now extinct. 

At Hawic, a ſmall mean market town, was an 
houſe of the Duke of Beccleugh, now converted 
into an inn, At Langbolm is a freeſchool and an 
excellent inn. 


St. David king of Scotland refounded Melros 
1136 for Ciſtercian monks brought from Rievaulx 
in Yorkſhire. This abbey ſtands in a fine woody 
vale, backed by Eidon hill, on one of whoſe three 
ſummits is a Roman camp, which may have been 
made during the conteſt between Ethelwold king of 
Northumberland and his competitor Oſwen, who loſt 
his life in the field A. D. 761. The church (of 
which the choir and tranſepts remain an entire ſhell, 
and half the nave ſerves for the dirty, ill-diſpoſed 
pariſh kirk) is a moſt beautiful ſpecimen of pure 
Gothic architecture of the reign of Henry IV. or V. 
in the North, and ſcarce paralleled in South Britain, 
It owes its preſervation to the good taſte of the 
duke of Buccleugh, and an illuſtration of its hiſtory to 
its late miniſter Mr. Milne, who publiſhed a deſcrip- 
tion of the pariſh in a ſmall pamphlet. Here was 
buried king Alexander II. 1249, and the heart of 
Robert Bruce king of Scotland, which James Douglas 
was carrying to the Holy land when he was lain 
by the Moorss. James 2d earl of Douglas ſlain at 
the battle of Otterburne, and others of his family. 
Under the great eaſt window, at the back of the 
high altar, are two cavities in the wall; in the roof 
of one of which is carved a croſs and falchion, ſaid 
to be in memory of this earl. On each fide of the 
altar are two arches as for monuments. On the 
ſouth ſide of the altar is a coffin-faſhioned tomb of 
beautiful blue marble, with a broad ſurface, aſcribed 
to Waldevus the ſecond abbot, whoſe body was found 
uncorrupt after having been buried twelve years, 
Others of the nobility were buried in the chapter- 
houſe. | 

The ſouth tranſept has a moſt rich and beautiful 
ſouth door and window. Over the door of a ſtair- 
caſe aſcending to the tower and remarkable for the 
winding of the ſtair, every ſtep being filled up with 
ſtone like a ſnail cap, is this inſcription in black 
letters round and under a ſhield charged with two 
compaſſes in ſaltire between four croſſes botony or 
fleurè: 

Sa gayes the compaſſe evyn aboute 
Sa Truth and Laute do but doute 
Bebalde to the ende, quoth Fohn Murdo. 


the duke of Buccleugh. See Milne, Hiſt. of Mailros. Pennycuic's deſcription of the ſhire of Tweedale 1715, to. 


E. I. m. 17. Antiq. Repert. II. 54. 


24. 
12 t Hutch, I. Northumb. 300. 
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On 


Hawic. 


Langholm. 


Melros. 
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On the ſouth ſide of the door, 


John Murdo ſum tym callit was Y, 

And born in Paryſſe certainly, 

And bad in keepyng all maſon werk 

Of Santandroys, the bye kirk 

Of Glaſeu, Melros, and Paſlay, 

Of Nyddyſdayl, and if Galway. 

Pray to God and Mary baith 

And ſweet St. Jobn keep this haly kirk from ſtaith. 
Anno Milleno Centeno terquoquo deno 


Et ſexto Chriſti Melros fundata fuiſti. 


The roof of the ſouth tranſept is pretty intire, and 

on its key-ſtones ths, On ſome of the pillars of the 

north tranſept they ſhew little pullies or rings, ſup- 

poſed to be for bells to ring at the elevation of the 
hoſt or for to ſet up banners. Theſe pillars are. 
near ſix feet diameter, and formed of fix round co- 

lumns. The two tranſepts have each an eaſt aiſle 
of pillars. The north end of the north tranſept 
has a circular window with a roſe ſurrounded by fix 
demiquatrefoils*, Under this are three pointed win- 
dows, and under theſe in a frame of roſes fourteen 
niches as for the twelve Apoſtles, Chriſt, &c. Under 
this a door and ſtair communicating with the abbot's 
houſe without, and another lower opening into a 
vault called the Hax cellar, though in fact the paſ- 
ſage into it was found lately to be only by lifting up 
the firſt ſtep of a turnpike or ſtair, deſtroyed about 
ſix or eight years before, This vault was imagined 
to be intended to conceal the valuables in caſe of 
invaſion. Againſt the weſt wall of this tranſept are 


two beautiful well-preſerved ſtatues of St. Peter and 


St. Paul with their inſignia. Over the great eaſt. 
window 34 feet high and 15 wide, whoſe tracery 
when intire, muſt, by what yet remains, have been 
matchleſs for richneſs and lightneſs, are under a 
canopy an old man fitting with a globe in his left 
hand reſting on his knee, a younger perſon ſitting 
by him; repreſenting God the Father and the Virgin 
Mary; ſmall niches range on both ſides of the arch 
up to theſe, and the buttreſſes are furniſhed with 
large ones: but almoſt all the ſtatues were ſwept 
away in 1665. Over the ſouth door are ſeveral 
niches with mutilated figures, of the twelve Apoſtles. 
In the centre are the lion of Scotland, and two 
others ſingle, and over them the ſtatue of the Baptiſt, 
half length, looking up, with a label on his breaſt 
inſcribed, Ecce filius Dei. Below this are defaced 


figures taken for his, diſciples. In the eaſt buttreſs 


is a half monk in a nich, and in his hand a ſeroll 
inſcribed, t:o:xrpe: do: i and on the weſt buttreſs 
a ſimilar figure and label, inſcribed, &c's ſco'm Unitas 
victo*, To the welt of the laſt is the figure of a 
cripple on the ſhoulders of a blind man, and under 
them, Cuncte & orn', which Mr. Milne reads, Uncte 
Dei. On the buttreſſes over the ſouth aile are two 
beautiful ſtatues of the Virgin Mary and St, An- 
drew. The window above terminates in a Catha- 
rine wheel. The nave extends five axches beyond the 
preſent church, which runs on the north fide with 
the north aile, in which the fonts ſhew there were 
chapels which correſponding with the arches of the 
nave, and having each its window. On the laſt 
buttreſs at the weſt end are the arms of Scotland, 
ſupported by unicorns collared and chained, the motto 


b Which Mr. Pennant, p. 267, calls a crown of thorns, 


* Mr. Milne, Cu wenit Te/. ſeq. ceſſabit umbra., Horte, cum venit Jeſus ori gu, cellabit umbra. 


} Hutchinſon's Northumberland, I. 282. 295. 
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above broken, except the letters REGIS or REG] 
on one fide is the letter I, on the other Q fq fo 
and above a date 1505, which was the ſecond yea 
of the marriage of James IV. concerted at thi 1 
bey between the king in perſon and Richard Fer 
then biſhop of Durham. 

The north tranſept having adjoined to the Cloiſte 
is in a leſs ornamentee ſtyle: the door leadin, k 
the cloiſter has a round arch highly adorned ih 
foliage. This door opens into the Cloiſter, a 
may from thence be called Valley, q. d. Ally gut. 
Only the welt fide of the centre tower tema. 
The length of the whole church from eat to wet 
is 258 feet, of the tranſept 137 feet, and the whole 
contents of its ichnography 943+ It is (aid beſge 
the civil war to have reached more than one-thirg 
it preſent length further. The nave or pre 
church reſts on ten pointed arches, five on 1 ſide 
whoſe pillars have capitals of exquiſite workmanſkip, 
particularly on the ſouth fide where they can ke 
better ſeen, the north ones being hid by a clunly 
wall run up to ſupport the roof, which was lid 
in 1618 by the Newſtead maſons, who have long 
been famous. The north aile is divided into bun. 
ing-places and a ſchool; in the latter is a monument 
for David Fletcher, miniſter here from 1640 toi 
death 1665, and biſhop of Argyle for the three lit 
years. Againſt the north wall of the weſternmolt af 
theſe incloſures, which is called the Sie alt, 
is this inſcription in black letters: 


Minian: Kafine 
Thome: Pauli: Guthb 
to: S: Petr: Kefigrn. 


commemorating the Saints Ninian, Catharine, Tho 
mas, Paul, Cuthbert, Peter, and Kentigern!. 
In the north aile juſt within the entrance called the 
Valley gate is the burying-place of the Kerrs of Yar 
ſince of Sutherland hall, with their arms; a chevron 
between three ſtags heads caboſt and three flars, an 
this inſcription below : 


Here lies the race of tbe houſe of Zair. 


At one of the windows of the ſouth aile are ii 
arms of the Hunters, ſeveral of whom were abbo 
here; within a border cheque two crofiers in fabi 
between two bugle horns ſtringed and a role 1 
chief, ſupported by angels and ſided by R. H. Vl 
another the arms of the abbey, in the two chie 
points a mullet and a roſe, alluding to the nate. 

Half the eaſt walk of the cloiſter remains 1 
very beautiful ſtyle, conſiſting of fix large and 01 
ſmall flowered arch five feet high, with faſcias f 
roſes and other flowers and leaves and projecting . 
lars. The ſide next the church has demiquarrefo 
arches, adorned with nail-head quatrefoils and r1l 
on.treble pillars. This, abbey ſuffered much uh 
Edward II. and Richard II. invaded Scotland, 1 
when fir Ralph Ivers and ſir Brian Latta had tax 
the charter of the Merſe and Tiviotdale to be 
under Henry VIII, Archibald earl of Angus den 
and flew them at Ancram, in revenge for having ol 
faced the tombs of his anceſtors here. It Was b 
bably burnt at the Reformation after 1509, Wi 
neighbour Kelſo; melted lead and burnt gi 
having been found in the ruins. James Doug! 


four 


i Mr. Milne reads it, Paſſus if quia ipfe woruite 


commendat 


T B VF I 
ator 1590, built a good houſe here with 
ch have been alſo applied to pub- 
A adi e. In the back of the inn is a ver 
E 5 ſtone, The manſe ſtands — 
uf of a large chapel, probably the chapter- 
* "#y Geyeral ſtories of ovens in the abbey bake- 
on were taken down about fixty years ago. 
Deſcription of Mailros abbey, July 14, 1742, in a 

letter to Roger Gale, eſq. from the rev. Mr. Drake, 
late vicar of Norham % 


18 | 
6 Td heartily wiſh that ſome judicious brother 


of your Antiquarian Society was bur to ſee a Gothic 


eommend 
the materials, whi 
l year 


d Fox 
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e whole rarity that is in this neighbourhood, the beauteous 
| before "ins of the abbey of Mailros, which 1 ſhall rake 
third d upon me to ſay has been the moſt exquiſite ſtructure 

preſeat of its kind in either kingdom. I will not ſay but other 
2 file, bbies have been larger, as St. Alban's, and ſome 


onzentual churches more auguſt, as Beverley: but 
this is extravagantly rich in its imagery, niches, and 
ill forts of carving. by the beſt hands that Europe 
could produce at that time: there is ſuch a pro- 
ſulon of nice chiſel work in foliage, and flowers at 
he yery top of the ſteeple, that it cannot be ſeen 
fom the ground without the help of a glaſs. The 
apital of every pillar that ſupports the arches of the 
church and the doors are all hollowed with a ſmall 
tool, being wreathed work of all ſorts of flowers, ſuch 
i you have at the entrance of your chapter houſe 
it York. Every brother has had a ſtall in the 
doiſter (now much demoliſhed) which have been 
nricuſly adorned with the leaves of fern, oak, palm, 
holly, or other trees. The building, from the 
ſeeple to the eaſt end, is entire in the wall, but the 
wof (which has been of ſtone and caryed) is much 
decayed, The choir is but ſmall. It has a noble 


manſhiy, 
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+ called tei el vindow, the glaſs all out; therein lies a marble 

crs of T br vithout any inſcription, half hexagon, tapering 

a chem dnl at the foot, of a bright green colour, pow- Haddingron. 
e flats, a e full of white feathers. The whole ſtructure 

tin the form of a St. John of Jeruſalem croſs, the 

: unk and ſouth ailes pretty complete, ad the north 

Mit of which is a ſtaircaſe that has led into the 

ile arc U rors houſe. From the ſteeple weſt remain ſix 
vere abbo hes of the nave, in which is the preſent kirk that 
s in fa as up about three of them, but how much fur- 
| a toe "er the antient church has extended I believe will 

R. H. Oed to know. In every arch of the nave, both 
> two che nh and ſouth, has run a croſs wall into the two 
ie name. tales, making ſo many ſacella each, with another 
emains u tr nd holy water pot. The windows are of equal 
rge and 0 Wenfons, but variouſly figured and carved. The 
b ka r has been on the north fide, opening into a 
0jecting "tn that led to the Twede, which there is of a 
-miquarrel P breadth ; and there was another garden on the 
s and 1 Milte ide of the river. Our neighbours are not 
rh . Ning in the faculty of amplifying ; but this thing 
cotlan as really exceed all their exaggerations of praiſe. 
a bad 1 * you will ſneer and ſay I have lived too long Henry III. 1255 
Jale 106 * nd am become as vain as they; however, I 
gs 10. b my aſſertion. There is printed an upright 
l u *Dbey that is ill done. I could wiſh there 

\ 
22 x knee 
urnr " | ww eugraved by Picot from a drawing of A. Rutherford. 
nes Doug! Nah 47.2 Two beautiful views by Hearne and Byrne, 
| me > oye | I _ others by Mr. Thomas Phelipe. 
l KO 268, 'H 3 4 99. 
* RI. of Eng. Poetty, I. 75 5—77. Pinkerton's Ant. Scot. Poems, I. Ixxvi. 

| endatl | Min, X. 37 | Ib. p. 206, x Math. Par. p. 611. 
comm . Il. 7 Prynne, III. 649. 
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was not only an exact whole plate!, but alſo a view 
of the eaſt end, with a diſtin& draught of the doors, 
columns, capitals, and ſome of the fineſt images, 
which are ſo well finiſhed to the life; that Dr. King, 
of, Oxford, who has been lately to ſee it, wiſhed 
they were taken down and preſerved from the wea- 
ther. The whole building is of a fine ſtone. I 
could wiſh alſo there was an exact ichnography of 
the whole. The miniſter is a good ſenfible man, a 
lover of antiquity, and is daily ſtudying the walls of 
this church. He ſhewed me ſome of the glaſs of the 
windows, which is of an uncommon thickneſs, not 
ſtained through, but painted upon. If, by this 
mean effort, your ſociety could be prevailed upon to 
take this ſtrufture into their conſideration (I know 
not how far the Scotch gentlemen are engaged in 
their Monaſticon Scoticum), I have: gained my end, 
eſpecially if you'll vouchſafe me an anſwer to this, 
who am, dear couſin, yours affectionatelyß, F. D. 
Norham, July 14, 1742. 


You krow our St. Cuthbert was educated at this 
abbey. Over a door is a date of the work, and the 
name of the architect. Mr. B. Willis has had an 
account of this abbey.” . 


The antient monaſtery of Culdees, celebrated for 
the auſterities of Dirichtelm, is ſaid to have ſtood a 
mile from the preſent ruins. Its ſite is ſhewn on a 
peninſula formed by the Tweed ®. Bede gives the 
name of four of its abbots, of whom St. Cuthbert 
was the third. Mailros was the head of the Ciſ- 
tertian order in Scotland, and had in 1542 100 
monks®. After the Reformation it was granted by 
queen Mary to James earl of Bothwell, after whoſe 
forfeiture it came to the Douglas family, who are 
poſſeſſed of all the evidences. James VI. granted it to 
John Ramfay for preſerving him from the Gowries. 
It came afterwards to fir Thomas Hawilton, who was 
created earl of Majlros 1619, and afterwards earl of 
The abbey with its demeſnes were 
lately purchaſed by the family of Buceleugh. 
About a mile from Mailros is Newſtead, where is 
the fite of an houſe of Knights Templars called Red 
Abbey ftead, ſucceeded by a lodge of freemaſons*, 
Erfilton, Ercaldon, or Earlſtown, is famous for the 
birth of Thomas Lermont, called Thomas the 
Rhymer, about the middle of the 13th century ?. ' 
Roxburgh caſtle is reduced to the mere hill, a 
few fragments of walls, and the ditch filled with 
trees. It was fortified by David I. during his bro- 
ther's reign, who made it his reſidence, and here he 
ſertled the monks whom he afterwards removed to 
Kelſo. Here the queſtion of primacy of York over 
the Scotch church was determined 1125. It was 
burnt by king John 12164. Alexander II. was mar- 
ried here to the daughter of Ingelram de Couci 
12395, and here his ſon and ſucceſſor Alexander III. 
was born 1241, and was conyeyed hither to con- 
ſammate his marriage with the daughter of our 
Here alſo was celebrated 1283 
the marriage of Alexander prince of Scotland *, who 
died next year *. Edward I. took the caſtle 12967, 
and raiſed the ſiege which the Scots laid to it next 


collections of Mr. Allan, printed in Mr. Hutchinſon's Hiſt. of Northumberland, I. 282. See alſo Gent. Mag, 


There is an older in Slezer, and others in Mr, Pennant's and Mr. 


A beautiful drawing by Cooper was given to the Society of Anti- 


» Hay in Hutchinſon, Ib. 299. 


4 Chron, Metros, p. 190. 
* Rymer, Ford: II. 269. 
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Kelſo. 
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year*: but 1313 they recovered it by ſurprize and 
demoliſhed the fortifications*. In it Baliol made a 
ſolemn ſurrender of the liberties of Scotland to Ed- 
ward |. 1332 U, and gave it up to Edward III. 1334. 
Geffrey de Mowbray, whom Edward I. had ap- 
pointed its governor, revolted to the Scots the ſame 
year ©, but the caſtle ſtrongly garriſoned by Ed- 
ward I. 1336*%, continued in the hands of the 
Engliſh till ſtormed and taken by Alexander Ramſay 
1342 and the government of it given to William 
Douglas . It was retaken by the Engliſh after the 
battle of Hexham, and John Copland appointed go- 
vernot of it t. In it Balliol ſurrendered all his pri- 
vate eſtates, and afterwards his crown, to Edward 
HI. 1355-6, and died 1363. It was ſurrendered to 
the queen of James II. after his death 1460, but was 
in the hands of the Engliſh 1547, when it was repaired 
by the protector Somerſet, who left a garriſon in 
iti, Mr. Pennant fays a large holly incloſed with a 
wall marks the ſpot where king James fell. Some 
confuſed ruins and one gate of excellent workman- 
hip are all that remains of the Franciſcan friary k. 
Here was alſo a Maiſon dieu or hoſpitall. At Rox- 
burgh was a mint, wherz coins of William the Lyon, 
Alexander II. James II. aud III. have been ſtruck, 
and this caſtle was pledged with three others for 
payment of William's ranſom to Henry II. * 

Its royalty is tranſmitted to Jedburgh, the chief 
burgh royal of this ſhire. Sir Robert Ker was 
choſen by James VI. to attend him to England 
1603, to take poſſeſſion of the crown; when he was 
created lord Roxburgh, and is mentioned among the 
commiſſioners for the Union 1604", He was created 
earl of Roxburgh 1616, and his great grandſon John, 
ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, for his ſervices in 
promoting the Union duke of Roxburgh 1704. He 
died 1741, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Robert, 
who died 1755, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Joha 
third and preſent duke. 5 Anne lord Henry Scor, 
2d fon of James duke of Monmouth, was advanced 
to the dignity of lord Scot of Goldylinds, viſcount 
Hermitage, and earl of Delorain; all in the diſtcit of 
Roxburgh. 

In this ſhire is Traquair, the laird whereof, fir 
John Stewart, was by Charles I. who had a high 
ſenſe of his zeal and loyalty, created lord 1628, and 
1633 earl Traquair. His great-grandſon Charles is 
the fourth and preſent earl. Near Selkirk is Buccleugh, 
which in the reign of James VI. 1606, gave title of 
lord and 1619 of carl to the antient family of Scot 
of Branxholme; the heirefs of which marrying James 
Fitzroy duke of Monmouth, he was created duke of 
Buccleugh, which title was revived after his execution 
and his wife's deceaſe, in his grandſon Francis 1732, 


whoſe fon Henry now enjoys it, and is the third 


duke of Buccleugh. | 

Kelfo is a burgh of barony, and a large handſome 
town on the north ſide of the Tweed, which is here 
croſſed by a (tone bridge of fix arches, near which 
it rolls. over a few ſhelves, a beautiful, clear, and 
wide ſtream. The abbey church is ſtill remaining, 
except the choir, and of that ſome walls ſubſiſt, 
ſufficient to ſhew the Saxon ſtyle of the whole building; 
a weſt potch being richly adorned with nine mould- 


_ ® Rymer, IV. 536539. wo 
18 * Fordun, XII. 49. 
Ib. 210. £ Ib, 220, | * Ib. 234- 
* Keith, 274 I bb. 291. 
* Dalrymple. * Keith, 248. 
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town hall, conduit, public ſhambles, and the Union; 


* Hutchinſon, I. 275. 
4 Dalrymple's Ann. II. 19t. 


+ Dalrymple, p. 30. 
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ings of that ſtyle. The abbey was of Tyr 
firſt founded at Selkirk by David I. while earl of y 

thumberland, removed by him when King ty ks 
burgh, and afterwards by St. David hither un 
The privilege of the mitre was granted to it by Þ 
Alexander III.“ A new kirk is ere&ting ig the 
preſent church-yard. In the market-place rs 


the beſt, without exception, in all Scotland. 44 
ing to this town on the river's bank is Fleuru, th 
ſeat of the duke of Roxburgh, a handſome moden 
building ſurrounded with woods. 

Between Kelſo and Lauder, by the road fide, z 
Smailholm, a mean village, with the ruins of x tore 
ſurrounded by ſeveral trenches. 

Mr. Camden includes the ſhire of Tweedul g 
Peebles in Tiviotdale : whereas it is really a gifing 
ſhire, bounded on the Eaſt by Selkirk foreft, on ch 
South by part of the foreſt of St. Mary Loch 
Annandale; on the Weſt with the overward d 
Clydeſdale; and on the North with part of Cl 
dermui, the head of North Eſk, and Middle Ix 
thian. Its length is 26 miles, and its 
breadth not more than 16: in which compaſs it 


17 pariſh churches, compoſing the preſbytery d! 
Peebles. The country in general riſes in h 
many of which are covered with verdure to thi b 
very ſummits, and between them are pleaſant fen i 4 
vallies, well watered and interſperſed with gent 
men's ſeats. The principal grain is oats and bat WY" 
and few plantations except round particular houſes), 
Peebles is the chief burgh of the county and f b 
royal one, ſeated in a pleaſant plain on the tan. 
fide, having a ſtately bridge of five arches ore i," 
and a fine church*. At Peebles is an anuljfiiy"* 
horſe race ?. y 
The caſtle called Neid path was much improved ba 
by the late marquis of Tweedale and earl of March, 1 
John the sch lord Yeſter was created earl (BR. 
Tweedale by Charles I. 1646, as was his ſon Jon. 
marquis 1694, who was by William and Mary cog. 
ſtituted lord high chancellor of Scotland. His che, 
reſidence was 7efter, which he greatly improved at 15 
beautified by planting and incloſing a, and at laſt fir, 
his whole eſtate here with the hereditary ſherifidonny. 


to the duke of Queenſbury. He died 1697, and vt 
ſucceeded by his ſon Jobn high-chancellor of Scot 
land, one of the fixteen peers at the Union, Wi 
dying 1713, was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles, al 
he 1715 by his ſon John, and he 1762 by bs fi 
George, and he dying a minor 1770, by Georg 
6th and preſent marquis. 

| ln this ſhire are St. Mary loch at Henderis 
joined to Loch Lowes, and forming together à 8} 
loch fix miles in circuit: that of Blackbarony ide 

two miles round. | ; 

About a mile weſt of Romana at Line kirk a 
veſtiges of a ſquare Roman camp, one of them ling 
ditched, about the ſame dimenſions and area 
Ardoch fort in Strathallan. Another ſquare Can 
lies about two or three wiles ſouth-eaſt of the 
lage, ftill very intire in moſt places, and * 
fortified with double ditches and treble rampi 


, , 
i Hutchinſon, I. 271, 277. Leun. ef 6. 
mM Cardonel's Scotch LY p. 48. and Pref. p- 
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0 ular entries, the northern levelled 
133 vaſt rampart of ſtone and earth 
compafſes the north end, and at the end of the 
1 bank is a large cavity, out of which aſhes have 
deen dug and ſtones with marks of fire on them“. 
All the way from the village for a mile and an half 
on the ſide of a conſiderable hill are ro be ſeen ſeven- 
den or eighteen diſtin& rows of artificial terraces, 
nel one above another in a moſt regular manner, 
«ach of them 15, 18, or a feet brond, and as much 
u height, and viſible at four or five miles diſtance, 
1nd appearing for a mile not unlike a large amphi- 
theatre, Mr. Gordon bad ſeen ſuch terraces near 
tee Roman camps in different parts of the North. 
On the tops of many lfills near Romana and within 
fight thereof are other forts: as at Whitfide, Cow 
Therple, Droc hel, Borland, and the Green Caſtle on 
the hill above Blythe. The ſecond of theſe is ſemi- 
circular, double ditched and trenched, the others moſtly 
round, About three miles ſouth of Romana at 
Kirkurde on Tairth water are to be ſeen other ter- 
races, near all which places on the rops of many 


ntrenched with double or triple ditches, viz. at the 
Bronilaw two remarkable ones, a third at Buſebery 
near Biggar; alſo at Broughton and Edmiſton. At 
Biggar is a beautiful ſquare tumulus, meaſuring 
486 feet at bottom and 40 feet in ſloping height. 
h genie Mr. Gordon aſcribes Linekirk fort and the other 
nd bag yorks connected with it to Severus“. | 

r honſes, Nether Drochil houſe was begun but never finiſhed 
by the regent James Douglas, carl of Moreton, exe- 
ented 1581, On the front of the ſouth entry were 
the initials of his name and title J. E. O. M. in re- 
lef with the fetter - lock as warden of the Borders. 
Near Lyne church are remains of a large camp near 
b imprond ulf a mile in circumference with dry double ditches 
of March, ealled Randal's walls, Overagainſt the foot of 
lawiſhaw is the Giant's grave, a cairn by the road 
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ed earl le, Over and Nether Oliver gave title to Frazer 
is fon Jot a Oliver Caſtle, who defeated the Engliſh at 
| Mary Ln. Above Drumelzer houſe on a hill is the 
mY nech caſtle of the antient family of Tweedie called 
vpror ſemis caſtle, The burn called Pauſay! runs into 


d at laſt u 
1 ſerif "ed on the eaſt ſide of Drumelzer church-yard, a 


tle below which they pretend Merlin is buried, 
lor of Scat nd is grave was ſhewn at the foot of a thorn tree. 
8 wh( lar vas fulfilled the old prophecy, 


Charles, au Vie Tweed and Pauſayl meet at Merlin's grave, 


, by bis OR *lad and England ſhall one monarch have. 
by Georg 


597, and 


lr the lame day that James VI. was crowned king 


| Henderl land, the Tweed, by an extraordinary flood, 


it orerflowed its banks as to meet and join Pau- 
Wl a the laid grave, which it was never obſerved 
dv before nor fince*, . In the mount hill eaſt of 
; "3 Was found in a turf moſs a parcel of gold, 
Un We Nic Mr. Moſman, merchant, of Edinburgh, had 
of * 1 and made into two rings. 
< . cal Ws erifilom of Selkirk or Ettrick foreſt, for- 
4 f ! Wholly covered with woods, ſtocked with 
but now for the moſt part deſtroyed, is bound- 
a the north by Tweedale and the regality of 
* ine Lothian, on the eaſt and ſouth by 
* and on the weſt by Tiviotdale and An- 
. Stig nearly ſquare and 16 miles diameter. 
Tl was reſerved by the Scotiſh kings for 


ether a gie 
barony is de 


'Y | 
We of the laſt camp in Gordon, Itin. Sept. pl. LIT. 


ed p. 114-116. Pennycuic, p. 16. 


other hills are to be ſeen theſe kind of forts ſtrongly 


hunting, and they had in it ſeveral lodges. This 
country is chiefly fupported by its breed of ſheep, 
About a mile weſt of Gala Shicls and two from Mel- 
ros, at a place called the Rink hill, are evident vſ- 
tiges of the great ditch called the Catrail, 25 feet Catrail ditch. 
wide with a great rampart on each fide nine or to 
feet high and eight or 10 feet broad. It comes 
north from Rink hill, on which is a large round fort, 
treble ditched, having an entry to the eaſt, croſſes the 
Tweed near Sunderland hall, aſcends Lingley hill, then 
Houden head on which is another round fort, double 
ditched ; thence it runs through Selkirk common to the 
Yarecribs over the ſouth-eaſt end of Minch moor, but 
there is pretty Rat. Then it goes up Henhillhope 
hill, and is viſible for a quarter of à mile; then 
paſſes the Black grain to the Fallow grain aſcend- 
ing the Swine's Brachill, where the ditch meaſures 
18 feet in breadth : then near Yarrow water it ex- 
tends to the Red Haſs. Thence Mr. Gordon loſt its 
track for two miles till he came to the Delorain 
Burn on the ſouth fide of Ethrig water, which it 
croſſes; but found it again pretty viſible on the Ca- 
pela hill; then it crofles Pearlſhope burn near the 
foot of Stanhope law, where it is pretty diſtinct 16 
feet broad. Paſſing hence to the ſouth he loſt its 
track for two miles in boggy ground, but found it 
again on Henwoody common. Here it is known by 
the name of the Catrail, but north of this place is 
called the Pidts Work ditch. Then it appears four 
miles welt of Hawick running very viſible for a 
mile and a half to the Sledhill moſs, after that to 
North houſe, then aſcends Docluch hill. Near this 
to the north is another large round fort with deep 
ditches and ramparts called Docluch caſtle. Hence 
it paſſes by Fairnyſide hill, where is another large 
round fort called Brouch caſtle ; then by Skelfe hill, 
where Mr. Gordon was informed a number of coins 
were found by a ſhepherd. Next it croſſes Ellen 
water, paſſing by Pill brae, then by the Dod burn, 
where it is very viſible. Thence it paſſes another 
fort called the Whithill brae and aſcends the Cariage 
hill, and is more conſpicuous here than throughour 
the whole tract, being 24 and 26 feet broad and 
very deep; the rampart on every fide fix or ſeven 
feet perpendicular and 10 or 12 feet thick. It then 
croſſes another ſmall rivulet called Langſide burn, 
where it becomes the land- mark between the ducheſs 
of Buccleugh and fir Gilbert Elliot's of Stobs eſtates ; 
then more conſpicuous paſſes by the foot of a re- 
markable hill called the Maiden Paps, thence to the 
Leepſteel full 26 feet broad. Thence it paſſes by 
Robert's Linn and runs over a very boggy ground 
called Cok's part of land. Thence for a mile caſt Mr. 
Gordon loſt its track, but ſeemed to recover it again at 
Dauſon burn in Liddeſdale. At another place 
called the Abbey he found it 26 feet wide; thence 
croſſing another brook it goes to the Dauſon rig. 
Beyond this ſomething like it appears viſible till it 
joins a wall formerly made by the family of Nor- 
thumberland, a boundary between England and Scot- 
land, at a hill called the Perlefell, on the Dead water, 
being near the ſource of the Tine in England. But 
a moſt diſtin tract of it afterwards appeared near 
Langham running towards Canaby on the Eſke 
which divides Cumberland from Scotland, and Mr. 
Gordon could not perceive its veſtiges any further. 
Whether it ever reached farther than Gala has not 


* Penvyc. p. 7, f. 23. 26. 41. 
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Bridgend. 


Id 8; 1+ FJ 
been diſcovered; but the tradition is that it reached 
from ſea to ſea. Mr. Gordon, the only antiquary 
that has explored it, traces it no further, but ob- 
ſerved a chain of forts towards Eaſt Lothian, It is 
probable that it was eaſt up by the inhabitants of 
the country north-weſt of it as a protection againſt 
the inroads of invaders . 

At Bridgend was one of the four ſtone piers of a 
bridge of planks, ſaid to have been erected by David 
I. for his new founded abbey of Melros. In it was 
a gateway, and over that a room 24 feet by 15 for 


a toll-gatherer*. From ſimilar inſtances I ſhrewdly 
ſuſpe& this room was a chapel. 


» Pennant, 263, 264. Gordon, It. Sept. 101. 143. 


D A! T 

The inhabitants of this ſhire are ſtout aud tn 
perate, and live chiefly by feeding of cattle, j 
which they drive a great trade with England, 3 
kirk, the ſhire town, ſeat of the ſherift and cant 
ſariat and a burgh royal, has a weekly market yy 
ſeveral fairs. In 1646 lord William Douglas, ( 
to the firſt marquis of Douglas, was create ear 
of Selkirk, and having married Anne ducheſs wy 
heireſs of Hamilton was created duke of Hamil 
1660, and conveyed this earldom 1686 to his 24 fü 
Charles, who died ſingle 1736, and whoſe brother, 
grandſon Dunbar now enjoys it being the 4th earl; 


* Penuant, 265. Gordon, It. Sept, Pl, 64. N 


dad | MERCHIA 


ERC H. which comes next, and is {a called 
from being on the marches or borders, lies en- 
| irely open to the German occan. Heie Hume caſtle firſt 
preſents (elf, the antient property of the lords Home, 
ir Hume, who deſcend from the family of the earls 
of Merch, and have produced a numerous and noble 
ily, of which Alexander Hume, who was before 
he firſt baron of Scotland and ſheriff of Berwic, 
mas lately advanced by James king of Britain to the 
ne of earl of Zune, Near this ſtands Kelſo, once 
famous for its monaſtery, one of the 14 built by 
king David I. to the glory of God, but in its conſe- 
quences of great prejudice to the royal demeſne. 

We next ſee Coldingham, called by Bede the city 
(ildans, and of Colud, perhaps Ptolomy's COLANIA, 
many ages ago famous for its nuns, whoſe chaſtity is 
recorded in biſtory : they having with their abbeſs 
Ebba cut off their noſes and lips, preferring their 
honor to the beauty of their perſons, to ſaye them- 
ſelves from violation by the Danes, who neverthelcſs 
burnt them with their houſe, Near it is Faſt caftle, 
belonging to the Humes, ſo called from its faſtneſs, 
ſituated on the before-mentioned promontory of St. 
Edda, who was daughter of Edilfred, king of Nor- 
lbumberland, and, upon her father's being made 
priſoner, ſeized a boat in the Humber, and coming 
in it hither croſs the ſtormy ocean, became renowned 
for ſanctity, and left her name to this place. 

But Merch is much more famous in hiſtory for its 
ang than for its towns. They highly diſtinguiſhed 


' 0d by him forfeited, Dalrymple. 
Which title was alſo brouked by Char 


W, 3ot 


htemſelyes in war, and derive their deſcent from Goſ- 
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MERCHIA, MERCH, oz MERS. 


patric, earl of Northumberland, who, flying from 
William the Conqueror of England, was received by 
Malcolm Canmor, or Great bead, king of Scotland, 
and honoured with the caſtle of Dunbar, and earl- 
dom of Merch. His deſcendants, beſides great 


eſtates m Scotland, held (as appears by an old in- 


quiſition) the barony of Bengeley' in Northumber- 
land by the ſervice of being Inborrow and Outborrow 
between England and Scotland. The meaning of theſe 
words let others conjecture. I have already “ of- 


fered my ſentiments thereon. But in the reign of 


James I. carl George of Dunbar was, by act of par- 
liament, diveſted of all property and poſſeſſion in 
the earldom of Merch and lordſhip of Dunbar, on 
account of his father's rebellion. He proved in a me- 
morial, that his father's fault had been forgiven by 
the regents of the kingdom, but was anſwered, that 
it was not in the regent's power to pardon offences 
againſt the ftare, and that the law ordained that 
children ſhould ſhare the puniſhment of their father's 
crimes, leaſt inheriting their father's raſhneſs with 
his eſtates, they ſhould preſume on their power to 
attempt any thing againſt the king and realm. The 
title of earl of Merch was afterwards added to the 
honour of Alexander duke of Albany *. In our time 
it was revived in Robert, third brother of Matthew, 
earl of Lennox, who, being from biſhop of Cath- 
neſs, made earl of Lennox, quitted that title to his 


great nephew, who was created duke of Lennox, 


and himſelf had from the king in lieu thereof the 
name and ſtyle of earl of Merch *. 


Northumberland at Brampton, See before, p. 239. 


les, uncle to king John and younger brother to Henry lord Darnley, afterward king. Ib. 


ADDITIONS. 
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Lammer - 
moor. 


Lauderdale. 


ERC H has its name from being the Merch 
or boundary between England and Scotland. 
It was antiently called Berwickſhire, becauſe Berwick 
was its chief town till given away by king James III. 
upon capitulation for the redemption of Alexander 
duke of Albany. Some Scotch writers give it the 
more antient name of Ordolucia, and call its inha- 
bitants Ordolutæ, a branch of the Scottadeni men- 
tioned p. 293. It is the ſouth-eaſt ſhire of all Scot- 
land, divided from Berwick by the boundary-rod, 
and from Northumberland by the Tweed which runs 
between them for about eight miles. This river 
riſes out of the ſame hills with Clyde and Anand, the 
firſt running weſt to Dumbarton, the latter ſouth 
towards Solway ſands; and Tweed eaſt to Berwick. 
Its courſe of above 50 miles to the ocean is ſwift, 
through Tweedale foreſt and Tiviotdale, confined 
between ſteep hills. It has four bridges; one at 
Peebles, of five arches, at Kelſo of ſix, at Cold- 
ſtream called the Union bridge of three (the mid- 
dlemoſt not equalled by any in Scotland for dimen- 


ſions and elegance), finiſhed 1766, and at Berwick 


of 15. It had a fifth at Melros. The length of 


this ſhire is between 20 and 24 miles, and its 


breadth about 14 miles. It is divided into Mers, 


Lammermoor, and Lauderdale. Mers is a pleaſant 


low tract, open to the ſun, and ſheltered from winds 
by Lammermoor ; ſo that the ſoil is fertile, affording 
plenty of all grain, peaſe, and hay. Lammermoor 
is a great tract of hills and moors on the north fide 
of the ſhire, above 16 miles long, and ſix broad, 
The weſt end of this tract belongs for four miles to 
Lauderdale: the eaſt part is equally parted between 
Eaſt Lothian and Mers. The peculiar uſe of it is 
paſturage in ſummer, and it yields plenty of game, 
ſuch as partridge, moor-fowl, plover, &c. but not 
valued or fold at ſo high a price as that of other 
tracts. | 

About Baſterig to the eaſt, and the Mouriftons 
and Mellerſtoun downs to the weſt, the Dotterel, a 
rare fowl, is taken towards the end of April and be- 
ginning of May “. 

Lauderdale lies on each fide of the water of 
Leider, by Mr. Camden comprehended in Tiviotdale, 
abounding with verdant hills, ſome woods, corn, 
and paſtures. The judicatories in this ſhire are the 
Sheriff's court, which fits at the town of Duns ; the 
Commiſſariot at Lauder; the regalicy of Thirlſtane 
belonging to the earl of Lauderdale : the regality of 
Preſton and foreſt of Dye to Mr. Douglas of Douglas ; 
the lordſhip of Coldingham and ſtewartry of March 
to the earl of Hume, who was ſheriff, and reſides at 
Hirſell fince Hume caſtle was burnt in the civil 
wars. 


* So bp. Gibſon. They are not noticed here by Mr, Pennant in his Brit. Zool. II. 401. 


v Effay on it by Dr. Francis Home 17 51, 8vo, 


4 © Theſe two places are inſerted from biſhop Gibſon, but * his authority. 
Ib. 290. 


t Gibſon, £ Keith, 266, 
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Other places in Merch are Duns, a burgh of 
barony, ſituate on a riſing ground in the müde 
of the ſhire, and having a weekly market for cult 
on Wedneſday. It is by ſome reputed the hink. 
place of Joannes Duns Scotus before-mentioned i 
Northumberland. A mile ſouth of the town { | 
well of mineral water, of great uſe as a deobfing: 
and antiſcorbutie, firſt diſcovered 1747 by Dr. Thy 
mas Simpſon, who practiſed there b. 

Eymouth, the only port in the ſhire, fortified by 
the French in queen Mary's minority; and firm 
it, John Churchill, afterwards duke of Marlboro 
was created by Charles II. lord Churchill d 
Eymouth. 

Coldſtream, a burgh of barony, a market ton 
the Tweed, where Goſpatric, 3d earl of Mer, 
founded a Ciſtertian nunnery before 1166*, 

Fouldon, a large town *. 

Roſs, famous for its harbour and plenty of fh“ 

Eyton on the water of Ey, and Whitecot, which 
has a harbour for herring fiſhing . 

Sir James Douglas, 2d fon to William, 10th 
of Angus, marrying Anne heireſs of Lawrence Lot 
Oliphant, was by Charles I. created lord Mordny! 
with precedency of lord Oliphant, On the det 
of his great-great-grandſon Charles 5th lord the 
fell to his two ſiſters, 


At St. Germains the Templars, and afterwards! 
knights of Rhodes and Malta had a houſe. Aﬀt 
the ſuppreſſion it was beſtowed by James VI. « 
King's college at Aberdeen 14945. Here was a 
an hoſpital ſo early as 1296 l. 

At St. Bothan's a Ciſtertian nunnery, founded 
Ada counteſs of Merch, 1218, or earlier as Kei 

The title of earl of Merch reverting to the cv 
on the death of Robert earl of Lennox 1586, 1 
revived 1697, in favour of William Douglas, ſeco 
ſon of William firſt duke of Queenſberry, vbo dj! 
1705 was ſucceeded by his ſon William, who ; 
ried Anne counteſs of Ruglen, and dying 17461 
ſucceeded by his ſon William the third and preſent 
of Merch, who was elected in various parliament 
one of the ſixteen repreſentatives of the Scotchpeen 
and is alſo a lord of the king's bed-chamber, 9 
knight of che moſt antient order of the * 
In 1778 he ſucceeded his couſin Charles I 
the third duke of Queenſberry in that __ 2 
patent dated 21ſt Auguſt, 1786, was 2 6 
of Great Britain by the title of lord oy *. 
Douglas of Ameſbury in the county of Wi * 
by a decifion of the Houſe of Lords on 
creation, vacates his ſeat as one of the ſixteen NP 
of Scotland. | 


8 Keith, 28 I, 


IP, 281. | | 
LAVD 


ODONEIA, called alſo Lot bien and Lauden, 
and antiently from the Picts Pictland, extends 
dom Merch to the Frith, interſperſed with hills, 
Ey trees, but rich cornfields, being better culti- 
ated and civilized than any county of Scotland. 
About the year 973 Edgar, king of England, who 
maintained a cloſe triendſhip with Keneth III. king 
if Scotland againſt the Danes their common enemy, 
ed to him his right in this country of Lothien, 


burgh o 
he middle 
; ſor cattle 
the bind. 


town is 2 a we learn from Matthew of Weſtminſter *, and 
deobſten h him to his intereſt, * hi 
the better to attach him to his intereſt, ** gave him 
y Dr. Tho- « many houſes on the road, where he and his 
« ſocceſſors in their way to and from the kings of 
mug « England might lodge, which remained in the 
an 


« hands of the kings of Scotland till the time of king 
« Henry II.“ In this country firſt preſents itſelf 
Dunbar, antiently a ſtrong caſtle, the ſeat of the 
deſore- mentioned earls of March, commonly called 


[arlborough 
urchill & 


=o als of Dunbar, frequently taken by the Engliſh, 
85 ad retaken by the Scots, but deſtroyed in the year 


1567 by an order of the ſtates, that it might not be 
a retreat for rebels. King James, however, con- 
ferred the title of earl of Dunbar 1515 on George 
Hume for his tried fidelity, having before created 
tin baron Hume of Berwick, © to him, his heirs 
* and aſſigns.” Near it the little river Tine makes a 
ſhort courſe into the ſea; near its ſource is Zeiſter 
[Yeſter], which has its own baron of the family of 
the Hays, earls of Erol, and hereditary ſheriff of the 
county of Twedale or Peblis. On the ſame little 
mer ſtands, a few miles higher, in an extenſive plain, 
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terward e HLington, or Hadina, fortified by the Engliſh with 
houſe, A deep and large ditch, and an outer rampart of 
James Vi. enn without, having four towers at the angles, and 
Here was a 


8 many more on the ſquare wall within, and bravely 
(ended againſt the vigorous attacks of Monſ. 
I, with 10,000 French troops by James Willford, 
n Engliſh officer, till the plague breaking out 


y founded 
- as Keith. 


to the C10) wong the garriſon, Henry, earl of Rutland, coming 
ox 1586, "ith an army of regular troops, repulſed the French, 
ouglas, coll bought off the Engliſh, and razed the fortifications. 
ry, who di Ing James VI. lately called up among the peers of 
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Loland in reward of his fidelity and valour by the 
ule of viſcount Haddington John Ramſay, whoſe 
"got band preſerved his prince and country in that 


vid plot of the Gowries. John Johnſton has theſe 
ts on Haddington: 


lanities pratenſa jacet prope flumina Ting, 
Fluminis arguti clauditur ita ſin. 

Talcani & Martis que paſſa incendia, fati 
Ingenit alterno vulnere frafta vices. 

Nunc tandem ſabit ita. Dei præcepta ſecuta 
Prafidio gaudet jam potiore pole. 


7 N | 
* Tine's fair ſtream a ſpacious plain extends 
round whoſe verge her echoing current bends), 


Mr, Camden } . 
y l. b. M y miſtake 973. 
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See the article Britiſh Ocean hereafter. 
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bas 


Where Mars and Vulcan ravaging by turns 


Th' alternate inſult ſtill this fair tract mourns. 


Taught by misfortune while ſhe Heaven obeys, 
High Heaven's protection her obedience pays. 


A little way from Hadington is Athelſtanford, ſo 
called from Athelſtan an Engliſh commander lain there 
with his troops about 815. Chronology and the 
circumſtances of his death will not allow us to miſtake 
this chieftain for Athelſtan the warlike king of the 
Weſt Saxons. | RE; 

Above the mouth of the Tine on the bending of 
the ſhore, ſtands Tantallon caſtle, whence Archibald 
Douglas, earl of Angus, gave ſo much trouble to 
James V. king of Scotland. Here the coaſt retiring 
on both ſides, opens a moſt noble frith full of iſlands, 
which, by the many rivers it receives, and the in- 
flux of the ocean, ſpreads itſelf to a great extent. 
Ptolomy calls it BODERIA 9, Tacitus BODOTRIA, 
as I apprehend from its depth ; the Scots give it the 
name of Forth and Frith, we that of Edenborrow 
Frith ; others the Frefic or Scotiſh ſea, In the Eu- 
logium it is named Morcwiridb ©. After paſſing Tan- 
tallon on this frith, is North Berwick, formerly famous 
for a nunnery. Then Dyr/ton, which once belonged 
to the illuſtrious family of Haliburton, now by favour 
of king James VI. gives title of baron to [Sir] Thomas 


Ereſtin, captain of the king's guards, as does Felton 


[or Fenton] in its neighbourhood that of title of 
viſcount to the ſame, who was the firſt that bore the 
title of viſcount in Scotland. Oppoſite to theſe, 
out at ſea, not far from the ſhore, lies the iſland 
Bas, a ſingle craggy ſteep rock, inacceſſible on every 
ſide, rearing itſelf out of the ſea, yet having on it 
a fort, a ſpring, and paſture grounds, and is ſo 
hollowed by the waves below, as to be almoſt un- 
dermined. Such flights of ſea ſowl, eſpecially geeſe 
called Scoutesf, and Solan geeſe, reſort hither in their 
ſeaſon, that they are ſaid in the brighteſt day to 
darken the ſun by their numbers. The quantities of 
fiſh which they bring hither are ſo great, that the gar- 
riſon of 100 men here are reported to have lived on 
nothing elſe but the fiſh ſo conveyed hither. The 
collection of ſticks which they convey hither to form 
their neſts, and which furniſh the inhabitants with 
plenty of firing, and the profit made of their fea- 
thers and oil, are ſo extraordinary as ſcarce to appear 
credible to thoſe who have not ſeen them. 

On a receſs of the ſhore ſtands Seton, which ſeems 
to have taken its name from its ſituation on the ſea, 
and to have given it to the moſt noble family of 
Seton, deſcended from an Engliſh family and from a 
ſiſterb of king Robert Brus, from which family ſprung 


the marquis of Huntley, Robert earl of Wintoun, 


Alexander earl of Dunfermling, all advanced to their 
ſeveral honours by king James VI. | 
A little beyond this the river Eſk empties itſelf 


latthew ſays, the king of England gave Laudian to the king of Scotland, on condition that & on all the principal feſtivals 
king and his ſucceſſors wore their crown, they ſhould come to court and keep the feſtival with joy together with 


1 Hy , | 
Tra 10 Bietera, Bedeotria, Bedodria, a river of Liburnia, not in Cellariuss Bodwatre, Bodwetre, odo, wwoode, MS, n. Gale. 
not a ſpecies of gooſe, It is the Guillemot of Mr. Pennant, che Colymbus Troile of Linnæus. 


cl: word in Pliny, Mr. Gale ſays, Q: if Pinnarinae. There is a fea fowl with a long bill called at this day a Pidarn , 
Stern or ſea Swallow of Pennant, Stcraa hirundo of Linnæus. 
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into the frith, after running by Bortbwick, which 
has durons of its own name of Hungarian extraction 
by Newboettle, q. d. New building, antiently a litile 
monaſtery, now the barony of Mark Kerr, by Dal- 
keith, lately the pleaſamt fears of the earls of Morton, 
and Mufſelhorow, below which, A. D. 1547, when 
Edward Seymour duke of Somerfet entered Scot- 
land with a regular army to claim the performance 
of the treaty by which Mary queen of Scotland was 
engaged ro Edward VI. of England, the day proved 
fatal to the youth of the moſt noble families of 
Scotland who there fell in battle. I cannot here 
paſs over that inſcription which the learned J. Na- 
pier in his commentary on the Apocalypſe mentions 
to have been dug up here, and of which the eminent 
fir Peter Young, tutor to king James VI. made this 
more accurate copy: 


APOLLINI 
GRANNO 
Q. LVSIVS 
SABINIA 

NVS 

PROC 
AVG | 
v. S. S. L. V. M.* 


Who this Apollo Grannus was, and whence he had this 
name, none of the Society of Antiquaries*, that I know 
of, has yet informed us. If I may be allowed to inter- 
poſe my inferior judgement, I ſhould ſuppoſe Apollo 
called Grannus by the Romans was the ſame whom 
the Greeks called ATo)Aw Axeprexcys or the long 
haired : for Iſidore calls the long locks of the Goths 
Granni il. But this by way of digreſſion. 

Lower down near the Scotiſh frith ſtands ED Ex- 
BYRGH, called by the Iriſh-Scots Dun Eden, q. d. 
the town of Eaden®, commonly Edenburrow, the ſame 
undoubtedly with Ptolemy's ErpuſoneSov w]epuor, i. e. 
CastrRyM ALATVM. For Edenborrow ſignifies the 
ſame as Caſtrum alatum®, or the winged caſtle : 
Adain in Britiſh ſignifying a wing, and Edenburrow 
(a name compoſed of two Britiſh and Saxon words), 
means nothing more than the winged town, If the 
etymology of this name be required, we may de- 
duce it either from the troops of horſe called wings, 
or from thoſe wings which the Greek architects 
ſtyled Pteromata, which Vitruvius* deſcribes as 
double walls of ſuch a height as to look like wings. 


The want of theſe occaſioned a city in Cyprus to be 


antiently called Aptera or the wingleſs, as we read 
in geographers. If any ſhould incline to ſuppoſe 
the name of Edenburgh derived from Ebrauc the 
Britan or Heth the Pitt, he has my free conſent. 
This city ſtands on a high fituation, in a healthy 
air and fruitful ſoil, ſurrounded by many ſeats of 
the nobility, and watered by never-failing ſprings, 
extending itſelf a mile in length from eaſt ro weſt, 
but not more than half a mile in breadth. lr is 
juſtly accounted the capiral of the whole kingdom, 
and is defended with ſtout walls, adorned with pub- 
lic and private buildings, populous, and of great 
reſort from its convenieat communication with the 
ſea by the neighbouring port of Leith. And as it 
is the reſidence of kings, ſo is it the temple of the 
laws and the ſeat of juſtice. Here the parliaments 
are for the moſt part held to enact or repeal iaws: 
here alſo are eſtabliſhed the ſeſſion of juſtice, the 
court of the king's juſtice and the comiſſariat before- 


Now extinft, . Senates Antiquarivrum. ® or Edin bill. D. © Pinnatis, Raven. MS. n. Gale. 


3 


| Britiſh prince. On the welt riſes a high rock ' 


mentioned, On the eaſt fide adjoining to Id 

abbey is the king's palace, built by King begs 
in the park contiguous to which well ſtyckes vi 
deer, rabbits, and hares, overhangs a mountain vid 
two ſummits called 4rrhur's chair from Arthur ts 


ſteep except on the fide next the city, on which 
ſtands a caſtle ſo ſtrongly fortified by a number 
towers as to he decmed an impregnable em 
The Britans called it Caßie Myned Anne, 1b 4 
Scots Maiden and Virgins caſtle, ftom the dwg 
of the Pictiſh kings who were kept there, This 
perly ſeems to have been the casTrvy ataryy, 
How by the various turns of war Edenburgh ems 
alternately into tlie hands of the Scots and Engl, 
who poſſeſſed themſelves of this eaſtern part of Sy: 
land, till it fell altogether under the dominion of fl 
Scots about the year 960, when the Engliſh poſer 
was in a manner overturned in the Daniſh was: 
how likewiſe as an antient book concerning the d. 
viſion of Scotland in the late lord treafurer Burgh, 
ley's library relates,“ in the reign of Indulphus the 
„ town of Eden was evacuated and abandoned u 
* the Scots to this day ;” and what revolutions 0 
fortune it has fince experienced, may be found in 
the hiſtorians, to whom [ refer my readers, preſents 
ing them 1n the mean time with theſe lines of the 
celebrated J. Johnſton in praiſe of Edinburgh; 


Monte ſub acclivi Zephyri procurrit in auras, 
Hinc Arg celja, illinc Regia clara nitet, 

Inter utramque pazet ſublimibus ardua leclis 
Urbs armis, animis clara, frequenſque viris, 

Nobile Scotorum caput, & pars maxima regni, 
Pene etiam gentis integra regna ſue. 

| Rarg artes & opes, quod mens opt@verit, aut lic 

Invenias, aut non Scotia tota dabit. 

Compeſitum hic populum videas, ſunclumgue ſenatun, 
Sanctague cum puro lumine jura Dei. 

An guiſquam Arctoi extremo in limite mundi, 
Aut hœc aut paris his cernere poſſe putet? 
Dic, Hoſpes, poi quam externas luſtraveris urbts, 

Hae cernens, oculis credis an ipſe tuis ? 


Beneath a weſtern hill's delightful lope 
Stand the high caſtle and the famous court; 
*Twixt both the city rears its buildings up, 
Renown'd for arms, for genius and reſort, 
Of Scotland head, the kingdom's roblelt part, 
Itſelf the kingdom of the Scottiſh race, 
Arts, wealth, and all the wiſhes of the heart 
Are here, or in the kingdom have no place. 
The ſober people, and the ſenate grave, 
Thy enlight'ned worſhip and the pureſt Faita: 
In the laſt borders of the northern world, 
Such or ſuch like what nation boaſts it hath? 
Stranger, who foreign ſtates view'|t with delight 
In ſeeing this believ'ſt thou thine own ſight? 


A mile from hence is Leith, a convenient hard 
on the river Leith, which being fortified by 
the French general for the defence of Edinburl 
roſe by the great reſort of people from 2 1 
little village to a town. Another time alſo wi 
Francis 11. king of France married Mary queen 
Scots, the French, who had already in their prof 
overrun Scotland, and had formed pretenſions 
England, made great additions to the fact 
A. D. 1560. But queen Elizabeth of age 
ing invited by the Scotch lords who embrac 
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by her power and prudence 
and theſe works were 
41 Scotland delivered from her appreben- 


etreat to France, 


Farther in on the ſame frith ſtands 


T 


ſt of this Frith of Forth, where it be- 
it had a eity called Caer Guidi, as 
which ſeems to be the iſland row 
ed Inch Keith, Whether it was the VicTorIa 
mentioned by Ptolemy I ſhall not diſpute, unleſs any 
ould ſuppoſe the Romans changed Guith into Victo. 
as eaſily as they did our iſland Guith 6r Wight 
Certain it is that both being 
etymology of the name 
vil mold in both languages. For Ninius informs 
us that Guith ſignihed in Britiſh Diviſion or Sepa- 


. .- 


Abercorn, in 


Bede's time a famous monaſtery 4, which now by fa- 
your of James VI. gives title of earl to james Ha- 
milton. Near it ſtands Blackneſs caſtle, and below 
that to the ſouth the old town of Lind Deyn men- Lindvut; 


tioned by Ptolemy, which the learned ſtill think Lilithgow 


Linlithquo, commonly called Lithquo, famous for the 
beautiful royal palace, a noble church, and a lake 
well ſtocked with fiſh; from which laſt it ſeems to 
have taken its name, we having already obſerved 
that Lin ſignifies a late in Britiſh. It had formerly 
an hereditary ſheriff of the family of Hamilton of 
Peyle, and in our time its firſt earl Alexander Ler- 
ing/ton was advanced from the rank of baron, which 
his anceſtors had long enjoyed, to that of earl by 
king James VI. as was ſhortly after Mark Ker baron x, or 
of Newbotle to the earldom of Lothian, Lothians 


4 Aebercurning, H E. I. 12. the ſee of Trumwin biſhop of the Picts, Ib, IV. 26, 


LOTHIAN 


Eaſt Lothian. 


Mid Lothian. 


Wen Lothian. 
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OTHIAN, divided into caſt, mid, and weſt, is 

bounded on the eaſt by Mers ; on the ſouth by 
part of Lammermore, and part of Lauderdale, with 
the foreſt and Tweedale; to the weſt by part of 
Clydeſdale and Stirlingſhire ; and to the north by the 
Frith of Forth. Itis in length from Cockburn's path 
eaſt to the ſhire of Clydefdale about 57 miles, and 
where broadeſt 16 or 17 miles“. 

Eaſt Lothian, or the conſtabulary or ſhire of 
Haddington, is about 22 miles long by 12 broad, 
bounded by the Frith on the north and eaſt; by 
Lammermoor, a tract of hills, on the ſouth ; and by 
Mid Lothian on the weſt. It may be called the 
Northamptonſhire of North Britain, a rich tract of 
corn land *, having ſome conſiderable woods, as 
Tynningham, Preſtmennan, Coalſtown, Humbie, and 
Ormeſtoun, and plenty of coal and limeſtone. Ir 
feeds abundance of ſheep on Lammermoore hills, 
and by Weſt Lammerland, and along the ſea from 
welt to eaſt great numbers of rabbits. Much white 
ſalt is made here, but biſhop Gibſon was miſinformed 
about the conſiderable manufacture of broad cloth at 
Newmilne. The coaſt is furniſhed with many con- 
venient harbours, and ſeveral fiſhing towns“. 


Mid Lothian, or the ſhire of Edinburgh, the 
principal ſhire in the kingdom, is in length about 20 
miles; in breadth from 6 to 16. On the caſt it is 
bounded by the ſheriſſdom of Haddington, on the 
ſouth by the bailliary of Lauderdale and Tweedale, 
on the weſt and ſouth-weſt by the ſheriffdom of 
Lanerk, on the north-weſt by that of Linlichgow, and 
on the north by the Forth. It produces plenty of good 
corn, and yields good paſture for cattle. It has 
much coal and lime-ſtone, and a fort of black mar- 
ble; and not far from Edinburgh, near the water 
of Leith at Malleny, is a copper mine, never brought 
to any advantage“. 

Weſt Lothian, called the ſhire of Linlithgow from 
the head burgh, has the Forth on the north, and is 
divided from Mid Lothian to the ſouth and eaſt by 
the water of Almond and Brach water“: to the north 


| welt it has part of Stirlingſhire, and to the welt part 


of Clydeſdale; being in length 14 miles, and in 
breadth about 9; affording plenty of coal, limeſtone, 
and white ſalt, and in the reign of James VI. a mine 
was diſcovered out of which they got a good deal of 
filver 2. 

Lauder, ſituate in a vale, is the ſeat of a bail- 
liary belonging to the family of Lauderdale, a 
royal burgh * and market town, of about 40 houſes 
and cottages, all, according to the univerſal cuſtom 
of the country, faſhed. Ir has a tolbooth and ſchool, 


and a large church, built by the late duke of Lau- 


© Pennant, 42. 
5 Dalrymple. 


G. 
4 (a, 


2G. 


Not trans as G. who calls it“ a well-contrived handſome church.“ This 
lake, from actual view, to lay, ſuch a church would make no figure in the meaneſt 
4 Keith, 291. 
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their length at low water 30, dippiug or inclining] 


1 


o NS. 


derdale, with four alles“ and an odagon tower 
In the church-yard is a large wooden ſhed ſerving 
as a pulpit for ſome of the many ſermons preachey 
here every Sunday, and in Auguſt at the any 
communion amounting to not leſs than eight. Here 
was an hoſpital 1296% Archibald earl of Ang, 
and the reſt of the nobility, concerted in the gt 
church the death of James IIT's favourite counſellor, 
whom they hanged here, as ſome ſay on the bridge, 
1476. | | 

Thirl/tan caſtle, or Lauder fort, which Mr. Cane 
calls a beautiful houſe, and the author of the 3. 
ditions communicated to biſhop Gibſon ſays waz by 
the duke of Lauderdale at the cloſe of the lil 
century adorned with avenues, pavilions, outcourt, 
and other beauties required to the making of 1 
compleat ſeat, is a mean, abſurd, and ill-diſpoſe 
ſquare building, with two round towers at the front 
and two at the wings, ſituate among the only tres 
in this part of the ſhire, and giving no fayourable 
idea of the ſtyle of public building in Scotland 
John Maitland, ſon of the chancellor, was creat 
by James VI. viſcount and earl of Lauderdale. Hi 
ſon John, ſecretary to Charles II. for whom be 
ſuffered nine years impriſonment in the tower, ma 
advanced 1672 to the title of duke of Lauderdale, 
which failing on his death 1682, the title of earl 
only remained to his brother Charles, and deſcended 
to his great-grandſon the preſent and 7th earl. 

Of the family of Hume, fir Patrick, for his em 
nent ſervices to the Proteſtant cauſe, was advanced 
by king William and queen Mary, 1690, to the tit 
of lord Polwarth, of Polwarth, an antient baron) 
in this tract, and 1696 to that of carl Marchmont 
His grandſon Hugh is the third earl. 

Dunbar conſiſts of one principal ſtreet broad an 
handſome, the houſes, as moſt in Scotland, built 6 
ſtone. It has a conſiderable herring fiſhery, and 
good harbour, but much obſtructed by rocks, which 
the corporation are endeavouring to remove. Þ 
tween the harbour and caſtle is a ſtratum of ſion 
reſembling the Giant's cauſeway in Ireland. 
conſiſts of great columns of red grit ſtone, of d 
ferent forms, their diameter from one to two fe 


the ſouth. This rock is here called the //e. Of 
polite are the ruins of the caſtle on a rock abo 
the ſea, and on one ſide below are two natural archi 
through which the tide flows. Under one 18 if 
fragment of a wall, where ſeems to have been 
portal, through which probably Alexander Ram 
in a ſtormy night reinforced the garriſon in ſpl | 
of the fleet which lay before it when it Was clol 


3 G. d rather Brochurn or Brokeſour! 


ay be a juſt eulogium for Scotland, þut I = 
Gilg: in England, except, indeed, . 


TE belicg 
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he Engliſh 1:47, and gallantly defended 
decke re by that heroine black Agnes the 
de of Marche, who at laſt obliged them to 
me fiege. The caſtle is now entirely demo- 
- In the church is the monument of fir 
= 4 Hume earl of Dunbar, the worthieſt and 
v2 nt miniſter of James VI. who died January 
10, 1610f. Near this town 1296, Edward I's 
bebe defeated thoſe of Baliol, and took the caſtle, 
Io 1567 earl Bothwell carried off queen Mary to 
this caſtle, and hither he retired after be had given 
ber up by the capitulation at Carberry hill. In this 


donn was a convent of Mathurines, founded by 


l Parric earl of Dunbar and March 1218, granted at 
ſerving the Reformation to the family of Hume; and an- 
reachel her of Carmelites or White friars, which had the 
Amun | 


ame founder 1263. | 

King James I. conferred the title of viſcount 
Dunbar on Henry Conſtable an Engliſh gentleman, 
lat it is now extinct ©. 

Me. Pennant's i deſcription of the black joyleſs 
hexhy moor of Coldingham, four or five miles over, 
near which the nunnery of that came was ſituate in 
Berwickſhire *, would be ſufficient to guard the fair 
habirants of this houſe were it now ſubſiſting. 
Much of the moor has, however, been converted 
o cornfields. 
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Outcourty Not far from Dunbar is Dunglas, a pleaſant ſeat 
king o, the ſea coaſt, formerly belonging to the earls of 
[1-diſpole Hume, In the civil wars a garriſon was kept there 
t the front 


for the army by the ear] of Haddington, who, with 
o knights and gentlemen of the name of Hamilton, 
deldes other conſiderable perſons, periſhed in its 
mint, being deſignedly blown up 1640 by one 
Nathaniel Paris an Engliſh ſervant, while the earl 
m reading a letter from the army in the court! with 
| the company about him. Only four eſcaped, being, 
by the force of the exploſion, thrown to a great 
bſtance from the houſe. It has been ſince repaired 
ad beautified with gardens and avenues by fir John 
Wall, Here was a handſome large collegiate church 


only trees 
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1 earl, ; bv in ruins, converted into coach-houſes and ſtables 
for his eme james Hall, whoſe father had been provoſt of 
Vas advanced Kinburgh 1689. 1692. and bought this eſtate. 
, to the mh north aile is the burial-place of the family of 
tient baron, =, Great improvements have been made and 
Marchmont ls den carrying on here in making the poſt road 

nod that dangerous paſſage called the Paaze. 
et broad a 


Fe coaſt from hence to Dunbar is a tract the molt 
ul in wheat and barley in the Kingdom. 
dealt from Dunbar is Dunhill, memorable for 


ind, built 0 
iſhery, and 


rocks, 1 leſeat of the Scots and Leſley by a handful of 

m_— Non Wy troops under Cromwell, Sept. 3, 1650, a 

pres K however, aſcribed by ſome preſent in the 
reland. 


rather to the treachery of ſome great men than 


{ di | : 
1 A c de condu&t or bravery of the enemy '. There 
1 w boxeyer, no treachery in the caſe, but merely 
Ir 


mance, The committee of parliament and their 
Mite miniſters over-ruled the general, whoſe 
A triumphant throughout the campaign had 
a bmaſterly as to foil Cromwell. Here it de- 
© notice, that the glory of that campaign 
bed to Cromwell, whereas it belongs to Leſley 
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I PuMphlet, © Strange news from Scotland, 1 711,” 8v0. 
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7 Pennant, ubi ſup. 44—47. 
10 6 Dalrymple. | . 44. : 
N tion is that he was drinking healths in a room with the windows open: a gentleman was blown out of a window and 


G. t Pennant, 47» - 


N. 


earl of Leven, who by ſkill in his encampments and 
knowledge of the country, had reduced Cromwell 


to extremities, and loſt all his army under the power 
of others v. | 
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Haddington, which gives name to a ſhire, is one of Haddingtotts 


the three burghs royal, the ſeat of the courts, having 
the ruins of a nunnery founded by Henry ſon of St. 
David king of Scotland, and a church with the mos 
numents of the Lauderdale family. Here was a 
houſe of Franciſcans, where William firſt lord Scton 
was buried. Edward I. defaced this place, the 
church of which was called for its beauty cen 
Laundeniæ. On the feſtival of St. Nicholas 1421 
the waters roſe to ſuch a height that many houſes 
were deſtroyed in the town, and the people went 
into the church in a great boat, ſo that the ſacriſly 
with the fine library and ornaments were ſpoiled se. 
Here was alſo a nunnery, founded 1198 by Ada 
countels of Northumberland, mother to king Malcolm 
IV. and King William, The church was large 
and handſome : the nave is till uſed for divine ſervice, 
but the ruined choir and tranſepts occupied for bu- 
rial places of various families, among others that of 
Maitland, in which ate buricd chancellor Maitland 
and his lady, with others of that family, and the 
duke of Lauderdale. Of fir James Wilford, knt. 
who defended the caſtle, I have a portrait in armour 
with forked beard and truncheon, ætatis ſue 32, anno 
Domini 1547. Arms, G a chevron engrailed O be- 
tween 3 leopards' faces O, quartering A. 3 bugle 
horns ſtringed 8. Creſt on a torſe a lion rampant V. 


langued, &c. G. Behind him a view of Haddingtun 
ic, 


taken and deſended againſt tow beſeages of the 
Scotes aſ:ſted of the French bie the vuloure of 
Engliſhe-men : this knicht beinge theyre captayne t. 


Sir Thomas IIamilton, who paſſed through ſeveral 
great offices in Scotland, and was created carl of 
Melros by James VI. afterwards obtained leave to 
exchange that title for this of Haddington. Thomas 
preſent and 7th earl is ſixth in deſcent from him. 
His ſeat is at Tyncham in this ſhire*, north-caſt 
from Haddington, with large plantations on the ſide 
of the Forth, near which place in 1745 the Foy 
man of war, captain Bever, and all the crew periſhed. 

Balnacrief is the feat of lord Elibank. Patrick 
Murray was for his loyalty advanced to the title of 
baron Elibank 1643 by Charles I.“ Ilis nameſake 
is the preſent and 5th of the title. 

Tantallon caſtle is now a wretched ruin t. Archi. 
bald Douglas had married the widow of James IV. 
and mother of James V. and his party long governcd 
the king, till, weary of their tutelage, he threw 
himſelf into the arms of the Hamiltons, obliged the 
Douglaffes to quit the kingdom, confiſcated their 
eſtates, and laid fiege to Tantallon caſtle, which, after 
being beleaguered a long time, at laſt ſurrendered to 
him. The carl quitted the kingdom for 15 years v. 


Patrick Ruthven, general to Charles I. having 
been firſt created 1629 lord of Eſt tick from a rivuler 
of that name, had 1641 the title of earl of Forth in 


EF Keith, 248. 
* Keith, 246. 284. 


+ | n This is the obſervation of lord Hailes. 
q4 See a beautiful view of it by Hearne and Byrne 1778. 
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N. Berwick. 


Belhaven. 


Dirlton. 


| Baſs ile, 


L O T H I A N. 


Scotland, and of Branford in England, which ended 
in him“. 

North Berwick was a Ciſtertian nunnery, founded 
by Malcolm ſon of Duncan earl of Fife 1216*, It 
was a burgh royal **. 

Upon this coaſt near Dunbar is Belhaven, which 
pave title of viſcount to one of the name of Douglas, 
and afterwards that of lord to fir James Hamilton 
1647**, with whoſe brother John, 4th lord, it 
became extinct, but is claimed by captain Hamilton 
of the 44th regiment. The eſtate devolves to the 
Pencartland branch, if not in Niſbet of Dirleton, 
who married the heireſs of the late Mr. Hamilton 
of Pencartland, and has by her two ſons. 

Dirlton, not far from North Berwick, belonged to 
the family of Ruthven till forfeited by them. James 
VI. gave it to fir Thomas Erſkine, captain of the 
Fngliſh guard, for his happy valour in preſerving 
him againſt the traiterous attempts of Gowrie, fiſt 
creating him baron of Dirlton, and afterwards 1605 
viſcount Fenton; the firſt viſcount that ever was in 
Scotland '*. It was antiently the feat of the Neſbets, 
of eminence in the profeſſion of the law, by which 
they gained an ample fortune, 

Sir James Maxwell of the bed chamber, was created 
by James VI. lord Elbotle and earl of Dirlton, but 
leaving no iſſue male the title is now extinCt **, 

Hector Boethius calls the ſolan goole a ſpecies of 
eagle. It is the Anſer Baſſanus live Scoticus of Gel- 
ner, the Sula Baſſana or Fou de Baſſan of Briſſonius, 
the Sule or Hav-ſul of Norway. Martin tells us 
that its name of Solan is derived from an Iriſh word 
expreſſive of its quickneſs of fight. Linnæus calls 
it Pelecanus Baſſanus from the pouch under its chin 
capable of containing five or ſix herrings, which it 
carries to its young. Mr. Pennant calls this bird 
the Gannet, by which name it is known in Corn- 
wall, and ſays it is a bird of paſſage, firſt appear- 
ing in March, and continuing till September or Oc- 
tober. It migrates in queſt of food as far as Liſbon ?, 


Sir Robert Sibbald deſcribes the Bas gooſe as 
ſomewhat leſs than the common gooſe, and much 
fatter, feeding on herrings, whole talte its fleſh re- 
tains. The young birds are aſh coloured, the old 
ones white. It has a very ſharp, long, ſtrait bill, a 
little bending at the tip : the feet black, with broad 
wrinkled membranes. The bone at bottom of the 


neck is ſtrongly united to the breaſt, It is unable 


to riſe from the ground where it cannot ſee the 
ſea, which our author aſcribes to the ſtupidity for 
which it is remarkable, It lays but one egg at a 
time, if that be taken away a ſecond, and if that be 
removed a third, but no more for that ſeaſon, They 
come in ſpring, and ſtay till autumn, and are found 
alſo in the Orkneys and off the coaſts of Kerry *. 
Their young roaſted are a dainty diſh, and fold at 
Edinburgh for 204. apiece “. 

Baſs iſle lies in the frith of Forth a mile from 
Dunbar, a rock of moſt ſtupendous height, on the 
ſouth fide almoſt conic, on the other fide overhang- 
ing in a tremendoys manner. The ruined caſtle, 


once the ſlate priſon of Scotland, ſtands at the 


edge of the precipice facing the little village of 
Caſtleton. This place is famed principally for the 
profit ariſing from the ſale of the young Solau geeſe 
and Kittiwakes, a ſpecies of gull. Take the follow- 


G. Dalrymple. 
12 Dalrymple, 13 Ib. 
» Pennant's Tour, 48. 


x Keith, 282. 


y Brit. Zool. II. 518—; 23, 
d De Gencrat. aiimal, Exercit. 11, is G. D. 


ing elegant account of it from Dr. Harvey b: 
is a ſmall iſland called by the Scots Baſs Ilan 
more than a mile in circumference; The Wil 
almoſt wholly covered during the months of 1. 
and June with neſts, eggs, and young birds, {g 15 
it is ſcarcely poſſible to walk without treadin 
them; the flocks of birds in flight are ſo * 

. . R * 
gious as to darken the air like clouds; and the 
noiſe is ſuch that you cannot withcut difficulty | 
a perſon ſpeak cloſe to you. If you look downs 
the ſea from the top of the precipice, you will les 
covered on every fide with infinite numbery af bn 
of different Kinds ſwimming and hunting for thei 
prey. If in failing round the iſland you ſurvey th 
hanging cliffs, you may ſee in every point or receh 
of the craggy rock innumerable birds of Nia 
forts and ſizes, exceeding the number of ſtars i 
clear night, If you view the flocks flying tg * 
from the iſland, you would imagine them x il 
ſwarm of bees.” 

The garriſon in this iſland having long food an 
«gainſt William III. 1694, and at laſt ſurrender 
the fortifications were ordered to be {lighted *, | 

Beanſton, the reſidence of the Hepburns; Lali 
ton; New Milne, the property of Francis Chareg 
eſq; of Amelicld, a neat large houſe, 

Further weſtward on the border of the Forh 
ſtands the village of Aberlady, where are numbers d 
rabbits in the links; and on the beach there are du 
out iron ſtones of a flattiſh oblong ſhape: aa 
flipped the internal ſubſtance thereof is regularly 
divided into cubes or ſquares by a ſpar of prey 
whitiſh colour: this affords a rich ore. 

Still weſtward lie the ruins of the once elegat 
ſeat of the Winton family named Seton, unha 
pily forfeited in the year 1715 © They have a 13 
chapel contiguous to the houſe, where many of tf 
family were depoſited, and inſcriptions arrange 
near their graves. A rich tract ſurrounding thi 
houle to the caſt, weſt, and ſouth, including then 
lage of Tranent, abounding in coal. In the neig 
bourhood is Hinton, another houſe of that famil 
likewiſe in ruins, both built on the ſame plan « 
ſquares. Alexander Seton, uncle to George earl 
Winton, was by Charles I. created viſcount Kin 
ſton . Hard by Seton is Port Seton, a {mall V 
lage, noted for the coal and ſalt trade, at whi 
place the late Mr. William Cadel, who obtained et 
property of theſe, raiſed a fortune by his induliri 
attention to trade. 

About a mile from this to the weſt is PA 
pans. 

Ormiſtoꝛon, a delightful village in Eaſt Lothi 

formerly the reſidence of the antient family of U 
burn. The laſt of that name having induced his t 
ants to lay out their farms in ſinall cloſes ot 
cloſures with ditch and hedge, planting a few ! 
around them, this has made the place moſt bes 
ful and fertile. Having retired to England 
contracted with his farmers, allowing them ler 
tary poſſeſſions of their aſſigned portion of Jan 
a certain rent, every new cntrant paying a gra 
This rent never was to be augmented as exptelle 
their leaſes, and was to be paid quarterly, | 
the caſe at preſent. Mr. Cockburn fold this e 
to the late carl of Hopeton, who purpoled 5 


19 Dalrymple. 11 Ib. , 
z Prodromus, II. III. 6. p. 20, in 
s Pennant, 49 
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theſs contracts with the tenants, which he 
8 not obtain by law; ſo they enjoy their farms 
, agreed on by their old maſter, and their 
wn 4 to the farm on their demiſe, This hu- 


heirs ſuccec 


and hoſpitable village, flouriſhing in the molt ami- 
ble ſituation in life, agriculture, and manufac- 
#8 proper there, being in the neighbourhood, 
u inland, of lime, coal, &c, with every ne- 


* 25 of life at reaſonable rates. It is the neateſt 
ony lag in this part of Scotland. Mr. Cockburn's 
of bak arher was a lord of Seſſion and juſtice clerk. 

ar 8 Jo the eaſtward of this lies the houſe of Foun- 

g ninball. Sir John Lauder of that eſtate was lord 

* of ſeſſion, and the moſt eminent remarker in his 
* lay of the tranſactions, politics, private connections. 
wm xc, of families as appears from his annotations 
9 to * oa the lords deciſions. This family were of old 
m a M aaders of the Baſs. His grandſon enjoys the 

eſtate. x ; 

Rood on Brokeſmouth near Dunbar, the chief reſidence of 
rendered, de duke of Roxburgh, in one of the moſt conſider- 
ed “. ble ſeats in this country“. | | | 
; Letlin: The title of baron Borthwick, ſaid by biſhop Gib- 
Charien, bn after Dalrymple to be extinct, ſubſiſted a while 

in the perſon of Heury the ninth lord, who proved 
the Fork is deſcent from William the third lord, but ſince 
numbers d 5 deceaſe it appears he was deſcended from a baſ- 


rd; the title, therefore, is at preſent dormant. 


ere are dig ö | 
he caſlle remains, conſiſting of a vaſt ſquare tower 


ape: whet 


is regular feet bigh, and ſome very large apartments and a 
var of gu feet long. In the vault lies the figure of 


ne of the lords in armour with a little bonet, and 


once elegwt*P dy by him. This place was once the property 
eton, unhap tbe carl of Bothwell who took refuge here with 
/ have a ae queen a little before the batile of Carberry 
many of tht alle. 


(richton caſtle, eight miles from Edinburgh, was 
nee the habitation of ſir William Crichton, chan- 
lor and joint guardian with the carl of Callen- 
kr of James III. The church was made collepiate 
bim 1449 for a provoſt, nine prebends, and two 
wing mens. The eſtate was purchaſed by Mr. 
nage, brother to Mr. John Pringle, of Harning, 
e one of the ſenators of the College of Juſtice, 

ere inland to the ſouth and eaſt are the ſeats of 
it lord preſident Dundas of Arniſton, the ſecond 
lde name in that high ſtation, which he fills with 
mera applauſe. This family has produced many 
Rent lawyers, The village of Primroſe, formerly 
Mun, antiently the property of a viſcount of 
© Mane, now iu the earl of Roſeberry's family. 
Alan, the inheritance of the Mitchelſons. 
Fünen, whoſe old name was New Ancrum, for- 
bl belonging tothe Lothian houſe, now to Ro- 
Hepburn, eſq; commiſſioner of cuſtoms, On 
ings of ſome rooms in this houſe are ſome 


ons arrange 
rounding til 
uding the i 
In the net 
F that famll 
ſame plan ( 
George ei 
viſcount Kin 
on, a {mall \ 
rade, at Whi 
ho obtained | 


his induſtric 
weſt is Þ 2 


in Laſt Lothi 
t family of U 
induced bis 
all cloſes ot 
ting a fes 
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de conduct has produced an opulent, ſocial, 
ma 


x. Ms... 


north ſide of this river is Dryden, the ſeat of general 
Lockhart, of Cornwall, who has ornamented his 
houſe with portraits of the' moſt noted military 
commanders with whom he ſerved on the continent. 

Cranſton caſtle is one of the ſeats of ſir John Dal- 
rymple, a baron of the Exchequer, Not this place, 
but Cranſton in Teviotdale, was the ſeat of a family 
.enobled by James VI. 1611, in the perſon of ſir 
William Craniton, from whom James fixth and 
preſent lord is lineally deſcended. 

Dalkeith is one of the pleaſanteſt towns in Scotland, 
and pives title of earl to the eldeſt fon of the duke of 
Buccleugh, On the ſite of Dalkeith caſtle, built or 
poſſeſſed by the earl of Morton, regent during the 
minority of James VI. and afterwards beheaded, the 
late dutcheſs of Buccleugh, widow of the duke of 
Monmouth, ereCted a noble houſe on the plan of the 
palace at Loo, though on a ſmaller ſcale, ſituate on 
a riſing ground among woods overhanging the river, 
and furniſhed with variety of portraits; two or three 
by fir Peter Lely. Her ſon took his title of earl 
from this houſe, which belongs to the duke of 
Buccleugh, who has another at Seton a mile off f, 
By the river fide here they ſhew the houſe where 
idle tradition ſays David Rizzio lived, and the tree 
whereon he uſed to lay his late, 

Near Dalkeith is Sheriff Hall, ſaid to have been the 
rehdence of the hiſtorian George Buchanan. A 
room wherein he compoſed his hiſtory of Scotland 
is {till ſhewn. Hard by this place is Came end or 
Camp end, where a few veſtiges of a Rowan camp 
may be traced as well as the cultivation of the ficld 
will admit. All this part of the county abounds with 
coal and lime. 

Near to Dalkeith is the great iron work or ſmithery 
extenſively managed by Meſſ. Grays, father and ſon, 
now much improved by that accurate mechanic pes 
nins Mr. Hutcheſon. This ſtands on the North 
Ek, which joins with South Ek at a ſhort diſtance 
from this below Dalkeith palace, within the incloſures 
thereof above Smeton houſe. Both theſe rivers loſe 
themſelves in the Forth at Muffelburgh, part of 
which town has the name of Invereſi. | 

On this river North Eſk lies Melvil caſtle, formerly 


belonging to lord Roſs, and now the property of 


the right hon. Henry Dundas, repreſentative for 
the county in parliament, He is now rebuilding it 
in an elegant manner. Here the unfortunate Mary 
queen of Scots is faid to have reſided ſome time. 
Contiguons 19 it on the river is. a fine paper-mill 
which gives employment to ſundry proprietors in that 
line, all having great demand for their manu- 
facture. Above this is the kirk town of Laſswale 
abounding in corn-mills. Further on the courſe of 
this river are the moſt romantic pictureſque ſcenery 
of woods and rocks to be met with in any connty of 
Britain as Hawthornden, Roſlin, &c, | 


ace moſt bein pintings, In its vicinity is the kirk of At Drum is the feat of lord Somervile : the road 
to England x near to which, it is probable the Knights paſſes between his two parks; in one of which was 
og them her 10 had a religious houſe, now demoliſhed. erected the old crofs at Edinburgh taken down 
tion of 14% about chis ſide of the country are many gen- 1736. 

paying a 87 wh feats, and new ones daily erecting. Im- Mruſſelburgh 1s a low place, only a few feet above 
2 exprelle fach on the ſouth above the village of Laſswade the level of the lea. At the entrance ſtands Pinkey, 
quarterly .de capital manſion of the eminent John a pleaſant ſeat of ſir Archibald Hope: near which 
\ fold this e e, juſtly celebrated for his proficiency in at Pinkey Cleugh® the battle was fought, thence 
purpoſed Ss en ud etching. To the weſtward, on the called more truly by the Scots the battle of Pinkey. 

. ne? L | © Lei 
, bag” 1 ab. hay, 3 4 erde Toby 1 7 8 160 Ib, 259. 200. Keith, 285. 
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Dryden. 


Cratiftonys 


Dalkeith; 


Smeton. 


Sheriff hall, 


Melvil 0 afl 12. 
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Muſſelburgh, 
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New Hailes. 


Invereſk. 


FFC 


Muſlelburgh is proportioned into three diviſions; 
Invereſk on the rifing ſummit where the church is 
built; below is the burgh bearing the name of the 
whole. Theſe lie on the eaſt fide of the Eſk river, 
and Fiſher-row on the welt fide, where many new 
elegant villas are interſperſed through the place. 
At Muſſelburgh was an old chapel called Loreto, 
to which the pregnant women ſent handſome preſents 
of money accompanying their child-bed linen; which 
Jatter was conſecrated to promote their ſafe and 
eaſy delivery. This was connected with the nunnery 
of Sheens near Edinburgh, and was entirely demo- 
liſhed at the Reformation b. 

Near Muſſelburgh is New Hailes, the elegant ſeat 
and reſidence of fir David Dalrymple, one of the 
ſenators of the College of Juſtice, to whoſe cor- 
rections I am indebted. 

In illuſtration of the inſcription ſaid ro be found at 
Muſſelburgh, Axe:5+x91; of the Greeks is an epithet 
given to Apollo by Homer IA. T. 39. Hm. in Apol. 
I. 134. Macrob. I. 17. He had long flowing locks, 
for which the Latin poets alſo celebrate him. But 
the Granni of the Gauls, which I cannot find in 
Iſidore, were curls at the end of thoſe locks, ſuch 
as Salmaſius, Exercit. Plin. 536. 763. ſays the 
Latins called crines concinnati. 


Capillos inficitis oculos fuligine relinctis, 
Levatis conulas, granulatim fronte depictis i. 


In favour of the derivation from granum it may be 
added, that in Judith X. 3. the old Latin has it 
comam diſcriminavit, i. e. grauum fecit. Mr. Gale has 
a conjecture here that as the Granii were a Scythian 
people, this deity might be derived from them, 
He refers alſo to Velſer. I do not indeed find them 
in geographers: Ptolemy has the Grinei in Scythia: 
but the Granna was a river among the Baſtarne 
and Quadi falling into the Danube from the north k. 
It is remarkable that Pauſanias in Attic. I. 21. de- 
ſcribing the Sarmatians and their linen breaſt- 
plates, ſays, there were many of them in the temples 
at Athens, but eſpecially in that of Apollo Gryneus 
there. Hermeias wrote two or more books about 
Apollo under this laſt name!, which was derived 
from a little town in Aolia, where was a grove 
dedicated to him, and where he debauched an 
Amazon named Gryne m. The Amazons were a 
people of Scythia Sauromatica®. Mr. Horſley ſays 
this inſcription is loſt *. | 

Breval? gives the following inſcription in the duke 
of Wirtemberg's cabinet at Stutgard : | 


In honorem D. D. Apollini Granico Julius Victo- 
rinus præfectus eararii pro filio ſuo Lepido 
VS LLM. ou 


On a riſing ground fourth of the port of Muſſel- 
burgh and in its pariſh is Inver or Invereſt, ſo named 
from the inlet or iſſuing of both the rivers South 
and North Eſk into the Frith of Forth. The vil- 
lage ſtands on an eminence, and is ſo populous and 
healthy as to be ſtyled the Montpelier of Scotland. 


A Roman hypocauſt and its uſual accompanyments 
were diſcovered in digging here about 1783, of 
which we have the following account in a letter 
from Mr. James Wedderburne to Mr. Adam Car- 


donnel, of the Cuſtom-houſe, dated April 2, 1783 : 


„There is now opened a ſpace 60 feet long and 


„ Keith, 280. | 
Athen. IV. 13. p. 149. 
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i Commodian. Inſtruct. 60. 
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23 broad, being covered with earth from eiglit in 

any Chg 

to two feet, a fine mould as in the reſt of the 20, 
ing fields with a fine ſand or coarſe gravelly * 
All the above ſpace is covered with terrace bana 
ſtone foundations of walls, incloling ſeparate bull 
ings, of which two have appeared indiſtingly 1 
one tolerably diſtin, It appears that paids k; 
been taken to ruin them, and cover them with ſo * 
earth, The laſt building now remaining and no 
diſtin& conſiſts of a baſon 10 feet 1 1 
, ong and four fe 
and an half broad, with the foundation of a wall! 
inches broad all round it. There is a paſſage b 
hole three inches diameter from thi þ 
om this to another flo 
through the wall cloſe to the floor. The floor of th 
adjoining room was plainly ſeen to exceed 15 fee 
ſquare, but being totally deſtroyed by the workmen 
pick axes I cannot tell the exact extent. On ibe al 
ſide of this laſt floor were the marks of a fire-plac 
four feet wide. This laſt floor is north from the firſt 
mentioned. The baſon on two ſides is ſurrountel 
with ſtrong ſtone work, and ſtrong marks of fire 19 
plied underneath it; ſoot, charcoal, duſt, &c. K 
ſupported by three rows of pillars of fine ſtone 1} 
inches high. The terrace floor of the baſon is more 
hard and ſubſtantial, and the ſtone foundations deeper 
and ſtronger than many of the other building 
There were diſcovered at a little diſtance weſtward 
two parcels of ſtone pillars, conſiſting of three rom 
each, which ſeem to have ſupported three more ſud 
baſons 10 feet long and four feet and an half vide, 
on the eaſt of the above. mentioned ſpace 60 feet h 
23; beſides a floor on the weſt end to be mentionel 
afterwards. Some of theſe parcels of pillars are fg 
upon the gravel; others upon a ſtone pavement 
others upon a payement of ſmall ſtones bound ill 
mortar. The pillars are generally 18 inches high 
irregular diſtances : the other larger floors ſupportt 
partly by ſtone pillars, partly by brick pillars of a 
brick eight inches ſquare in thickneſs, and one | 
the foundation x1 inches and an half ſquare. II 
brick pillars about 15 inches high. The foundati 
for the pillars has not been levelled ; and they a 
therefore, of unequal heights. Under the floor 
the weſtern building, the ground, which is a fine fat 
is covered all over with a coat of clay, uniformly t 
inches thick, upon which the pillars are ſet. 
“The fertile, ſtaple, or common earth, and no m 
ſeems to have been removed to find a foundation 
the pillars and pavements, and the terrace floors 
upon the pillars have been equal with the na 
ſurface or a few inches higher. The baſon, " 
entire, has been two feet above the neighbou 
ſurface of the ground. 
Stone flags are laid upon the pillars, carele 
jointed, covered with a terrace nine inches tl 
which being examined has two layers, one 0 
inches thick, compoſed of the fiftings of the | 
being ſmall angular ſtones, coarſe lime, and | 
bits of lime diſſolved with broken bricks and ; 
pebbles. The ſecond coat two inches thick, of 
materials, the baſis being fine mortar made of g 
lime and fine river ſand, intermixed with as 3 
broken tiles and large river pebbles 25 ir could 
tain. The broken bricks and river pedÞbIcs27e”, 
ferent ſizes, from the bigneſs of a man's firſt Joi 
his thumb to the ſmallneſs of a hazel nut d ” 
& In this ſpace of ground; are marks of 1 
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1 d in many places the pillars are much mortar muſt have been ſpread very thick, and no 
che laces; an | | | | a 4 
100 g or deſtroyed by fire. | grout uſed to fill up vacancies. There are ſmall 
** uric N d was made ſome years particles of lime undiſſolved in the beſt mortar, and 
bottan, « a bowling-green weſtward wa 1 | 496 Neef : 1 | A 
oor ad a, and floors of the ſame kind found on levelling large bits ſeven inches thick in the coarſeſt terrace, 
bull 4 ground, A tree being dug up juſt now ſtill which clearly ſhews'the lime was uſed hot, and ſcarcely 
ly, al 1 aher weſtward by the ſummer-houſe diſcovered allowed time to flake. 2 a 
ns lan unge fragments of earthen ware. 66 The fineſt mortar has very little lime, chiefly 
ſo much ln the toad up the hill to the church J have found conſiſting of a clean river ſand, of a hard kind, and not 
and nd acks, being lately dug up to make new ſteps, and very large grains. A great many bones of deer and 
four n , the church itſelf ſome of the Roman bricks are ſome of their horns are found; alſo ſome boars? 
wall 1; oil ia with the ſtone. The vaults found in making ruſhes; but no bones or horns of common oxen or 
ape Ut » road were like ſubterraneous paſſages only. black cattle. N Fg | 
ther foo « There has been evidently a ſpace of 100 yards At the confluence of the river Earn and Tay, on 
or of the eg reaching from the wall of the court to the end a noble and beautiful ſituation, are very conſiderable 
| 15 feet WW! the bowling-green, and 23 feet wide, covered with remains of the ſame kind, with bricks of the ſame 
vorkmem eie baths, as appears by theſe water- tight floors, &c. kind, pavements, &c. ignorantly miſtaken for the 
Jn the at od very probably their buildings 300 yards at leaſt, ruins of a palace of the earls of Strathern. They 
fire-place appears by their bricks, earthen ware, &c. found are on the eſtate of Carpon belonging to a near re- 
m the it om the road to the church. lation of mine, and I ſhall examine them more nar- 
urrounded am informed by the ploughmen, that there are rowly this ſummer. By this poſt and the camp at 
of fire 19> nements all along the whole ridge to Pinkie burn Ardoch the Romans meant, at one time, to have con- 
Nc. | is Mivich refiſt the plough, and corn will not grow on fidered the river Earn as their boundary, and co- 
e ſtone u in dry ſeaſons. vered the county of Fife completely : and they muſt 
ſon is met « All theſe buildings appear on the brink of the have been in peaceable poſſeſſion when they erected 
ons deeper Mhporth lope of the hill. The hill is bounded by Pinkie ſtone and brick buildings of imported materials, 
building, dura on one end, and the river Eſke on the other, They have gone to a conſiderable diſtance from Car- 
e weſtward from all circumſtances appears to have been a pon to get a good free-ſtone eaſily cut. Beyond and 
f three tunen ſtation. | to the northward of their poſts they muſt alſo have 
e more {uct «Their bricks are what is called ſtock bricks, being extended to a high and ſettled authority. 
a half wideMwrought as if for tile, and full of a ſmall river pebble % Caer, the firſt ſyllable of Carpon and. Carber- 
60 feet ber cloſe ſubſtance, and as freſh-and round as if ry, is, according to Sibbald, a mark of a Roman 
e mentionddfinale laſt year, of a ſmuoth ſurface being caſt out ſettlement. Invereſk was part of Carberry eſtate 
lars are (ef the mould with water inſtead of ſand or aſhes. formerly. 4 | 
e pavement hoſe of them built into the church are equally round, Very conſiderable ruins of the ſame , kind were 
bound wiMtough the church has been built above 200 years at diſcovered three years ago at Kill patrick near Dun- 
aches high aſt, The earthen ware, although rendered black barton at the weſt end of Hadrian's wall. The 
ors ſupport the burning for want of covers to keep it from the bricks in very great quantities, and all imported. 
pillars of M rake, is of the ſame red clay, full of very ſmall Samples are in the college at Glaſgow. I have pre- 
and one fer pebbles, which have eſcaped through the ſieves. ſerved large ſpecimens of the cement, terrace, bricks, 
ſquare. 1e ware is only in fragments, which ſeems to be of earthen ware, &c. at my houſe at Invereſk, 
he foundai e ſze and figure delineated in fir R. Sibbald's books. Their chufing poſts by the ſea or firth ſides, 
and they at A great number of clay pipes have been found and the importation of ſuch heavy materials, ſhews 
r the Noor en theſe buildings, but the manner they have been the Romans found it neceſſary to ſupport their con- 
is a fine fu pledd is not ſeen ; moſtly diſcoloured with ſmoke on queſts by a regular naval armament, and that all 
uniformly Mr inſide. The pipes are 15 inches long, five inches Scotland was permanently ſubjected, | 
re ſet. Ftiree inches and an half wide in the channel, being * The Pictiſh capital Abernethy is within a mile 
1, and no m0 Mire, On the two narrow ſides is an aperture op- of Carpon; and the ruins one ſees by the ſide of a 
foundation te to each other three inches three-quarters long harbour in the firth of Tay at the mouth of the river 
race floors one and an half wide. There is no clay in this Earn. Eo 
ith the naue of the country that reſembles the ſubſtance of The mortar which has been applied to the outſide 
he baſon, Ae dricks, pipes, or carthen ware. The potters at of the end wall by way of ſtucco is ſmooth without 
e neighbou clan. paus lay, they muſt all have certainly been cracks, and has no appearance of decay, but adheres 
ported. well to the ſmooth ſurface of the ſtones. The work- 


illars, carelcl | "There are fragments of larger earthen veſſels of men ſay it is equal to the beſt in common uſe, but 
e inches can wat ſtands the fire better than any clay at is by no means comparable to that in the heart of 
pers, one fen known in England, Stourbridge not ex- the wall. The only circumſtance remarkable is that 
19s of the Wd. The potters ſay it is equal to the black there is not the leaſt mark of decay, though only 


lime, and | ieh thould be made for foch clay from fix to ten inches under the ſurface of the earth 
ricks and "I" Colcheſter, If a large vein is found it would © looſe ſandy ſoil, and therefore within reach of 
es thick, 0 Patble to glaſs. houſes. - | froſts, roots of vegetables, ce. 
ir made of 9 eat between the bricks of the pillars The circumſtance of conſiderable thickneſs given 
d with © lard, and the cement alſo between the joints to the terrace floor and the large pebbles and bits 
as it could le faceing ſtones of the walls is not in general of brick in it ſeems favourable to make it water- 
ebbles are lard, But the mortar uſed agreeable to their tight, for no crack can go farther than the firſt bit 
an's firſt Jo! Mad in filling up the wall is excellent, and the of brick or pebble. -Hoq + 
el nut or 5 break before it can be ſeparated, There are From what is obſerved above of this Roman 
ks of ſeverd ä madle vacant ſpaces in the wall among the ſtucco, I ſuſpect that Higgins's ſtucco, or any other 
Autos. e A in filling up the wall, not penetrated by lime cement applied to the outſide of any wall, will 
„% mar, and by that and other appearances the never acquire a great degree of hardnefs through its 
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whole thickneſs: but may laſt for ever in that ſtate 
which it may be in juſt at the time it is dry through- 
out its whole thickneſs. 'This Roman ſtucco has a 
hard ſkin, but crumbly on the inſide, is about half 
an inch thick, and ſeems of the ſame materials as the 


mortar, which is ſo ſolid on the inſide of the wall. 


The bricks are two inches thick. Many were found 
in the rubbiſh 22 inches long and 12, broad and two 
inches and an half thick. Two medals were found 
and a copper ornament. E 

« To the ſouth - weſt of Invereſk is the Shire haugh, 
where are evident remains of a ſtrong Roman en- 
campment. It extends directly welt to a place called 

Camp end on the turnpike road from Edinburgh to 
Dalkeith. The. old harbour of Muſlelburgh is in 
the memory of ſeveral people who remember the re- 
mains of a Roman road from this harbour to the 
Shire havgh.” _ 3 | 
Preſton on the ſea fide did not, as is ſaid by fir 
John Dalrymple, give title of viſcount 1681 to fir 
Richard Graham atrainted 1690. That title was 
taken from a place of that name in England. At 
Pre/ton Pans the, king's troops, under fir John Cope, 
met with a repulſe from the rebels 1745. 

Dalhon/i:? caſtle belongs to the antient family of 
the Ramſays, created by James VI. lord Ramſay, 
and by Charles I. 1633, carl of Dalhouſie, which 
title is vow enjoyed by George the 8th ear], 

' Marchiftoun caſtle, near Edinburgh belonged to 
the Napiers, of whom fir Archibald Napier, bart. 
created lord Napier by Charles l. 1626, was fon of 
fir John hereafter mentioned, inventor of the lo- 
gatithms, and buried in the high kirk at Edin- 
burgh, The title is now enjoyed by Francis the 
fevehth lord, major in the 4th regiment of foot. 

”* Oxenford was the reſidence of fir James M*Gill, cre- 
ated vifcount Oxenford by Charles II. extinct in the 
third lord. Sir Archibald Primroſe, bart. of Ro/e- 
berry in Middle Lothian, was created by queen Anne 
1700 Viſcount, and 1703 eat] of Roſeberry. His 
grandſon Niel is 'the preſent and third earl, 

* Brou#hton was the ſeat of lord Bellenden, ſo created 
by Charles II. 166r, which title and eſtate paſſed 
to John Ker, ſecond ſon of the earl of Roxburgh, 
who thereupon changed his name. His grandſon 
John is the preſent and fifth lord. This place has 
changed both name and owner. The grandfather 
of the preſent proprietor purchaſed it between 70 
and 90 years ago from lord Bellenden, who had 
not poſſeſſed it for above ſeven. ar, eight years. The 
old name was Whitehill, and it belonged to a family 
of the name of Preſton. | | 

Sir Thomas Fairfax, an Engliſh gentleman, grand- 
father to the famous general, had the honour of a 
baron confetred on him by Charles I. under the 
title of lord Cameron, as had fir George Forreſter 
of Corflophin that of lord Forreſter **. But both 
thefe ritfes are extinct. 1 

The ſituation of the city of Epixse nog is as 


ſihgular aid in many reſpects as inconvenient as can 


be figured, It ſtands on the ridge of a hill, along 
which its high ftreer extends from welt to eaſt, the 
moſt ſpacious bf any perhaps in Europe, being in 


According te the orthography of the name, which I am told is written Dalwelfa, it ſhould be pronounced Dalweſy» 
6 - 87 4 Each /azd contain ſeveral hou/es, | . 
r Maitland obſerves, that the poſt-office is probably the bigbeft private building upon earth ; the north part to the cloſe is 
the ſouch part io he Cos gate twelve, The houſe that ſtood here before the fire 1700 is ſaid to have been 15 ſtot ies. Hit 
p- . *. a le ee se Hiſt, of Ediab. p. 240. | 
e hefe Heagtifal heads are ſuppoſed par:s of a ſarcophagus. The text between them, In /uders valtus 4. weſcere pant, 
refers to the firſt tenantet the houle where they are fixed having becn a laber. 


| » Arnot, Ib. 233—241- * Ib. 236, 


2 parts 80 feet wide, handſomely paxed 3 id 
enting a clear view almoſt to the bottom of 
was formerly only a ſuburb, but is by 
of the Netherbow port 1764 united 
From this ſtreet branch out on both fides 

| abgy 
190 narrow wynds or cloſes; thoſe on the fout gy 
almoſt perpendicularly ſteep, payed with flat þ 
and terminating in a ſtreet parallel to the * 
llreet, but narrower, called the Cor gate, A 
houles or lands as they ate called all Over the 6 
are in height from ſeven to eleven ſtories, Ws 
the underground apartments: and in the Parlans 
cloſe and on the ſouth ſide on the decliviy of l 
hill there are ſome of fourteen ſtories in all.. Ms 
Arnot juſtly obſerves, theſe are copied from thei 
old ailies the French ; for the city of Paris ſeem 9 
have been the model of Edinburgh, They ate i 
general built with high gabels and ſaſhed, aſcent 
to by winding ſtone ſtairs called turnpikes, each 
{tory ſerving for a diſtin family or ſhop; many of 
the latter having ſtone ſteps from without, In the 
time of James I. they were not above 20 feet high, 
and the roofs were thatched fo late as the middle d 
the laſt century *, One houſe built about 149 
ſtill remains in the high ftreer, having a front d 
hewn ſtone with niches for images. All the di 
houſes are guarded with texts of ſcripture, the nane 
of God, or an emblematical repreſentation of the 
Reſurrection, and even the Roman reliefs aſcribed to 
Severus and Julia ace ſeparated with a text that 
makes them Adam and Eve t. Both ſides of the ci 
were defended by a lake. The ſouth loch occurs 
only in leaſes of certain houſes in St. Ninian's rot, 
being let with the privilege of a boat: but this has 
been long drained and built upon. The north loch, 
an inconliderable morals, when the new toivn on the 
north-eait ſide was compleated was filled up, ad 
its waters drawn into a canal under the new 
bridge there. The city was firſt fortified and walled 
under James II. 1450”%. The walls with hexagon 
towers are pretty entire on the ſouth and caſt fides 
It had fix gates, of which the principal or eaſtern ot 
called the, Netherbow port, rebuilt 1616-with hand 
ſome towers, was entirely taken down 1704. From 
the ſouth-eaſt foot of the wall a walk ſtrikes off at 
right angles into the fields called the Pleaſant, from 
the ſite of the nunnery of St. Mary de Placentia, and 
ſerving as a mall. All within the wall was call 
the Royalty. But after the fatal battle of Floddo 
the wall was extended round the Cow gate 1513) 
The city is ſupplied with water by pipes from Comib 
ton, four miles diſtant to the weſt, ariſing from fie 
ſpripgs, and diſtributed through che reſervoir onthe cal 
hill, ſupplying near 250 conduits in different part 
of the city. While the private buildings aſtom 
the fpeRator by their uncommon height, and diſgu 
him by their mean exterior, the public bujlCing 
diſappoint the expedtation of finding good Gothic 2 
chitecture, which has here, as well as in moſt parte 
this kingdom, either given way to reforming zeal, . 
degenerated into a mixed ſtyle of Grecian, and ſud 

gerne J 

as prevails in Germany and France, heavy oy 
towers with hexagon or octagon roots, aud for 0 
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-nts, pilaſters and faſcize wrought into aukward 
a chings with heavy foliage and charged with em- 
2 figures. In the middle of the city ſtands 
b. Giles' church or the cathedral, made collegiate 
by James III. the four quarters of whole crols were 
converted into four diſtinct pariſh churches; of 


uth fl which the choir or New church makes the prin- 
t flag wal church in the city; the center is called the 
e Hyh 95 church; the ſouth-weſt quarter the Tolbootb 
le durch, and the north-weſt Haddo's hole church, 
the ci, g * John Gordon of Haddo having been confined 
nclud * ain his execution 1642, for holding out his cafile 
clanen 4 Haddo for Charles I. In other parts of this church 
y of the de General Aſſembly and the Convention of royal 
lr, M. burghs meet; ſeveral clerks have their offices, and one 
om tit Wm is uſed as the city cartulary. In different quarters 
ſeems i ve nonuments to the celebrated lord Napier of Merchiſ. 
Y are n bun, inventor of the logarithms, and to James earl of 
aſcended Murray,natural ſon of James V. and regent of Scotland, 
kes, each who were here interred 7. The tower is oddly termi- 
3 Many ct nated by an imperial crown of archwork, and con- 
. In te rining certain unmeaning muſical bells, played on by 
fect high, de hand. In the ſouth-weſt ſuburb is Grey Friars 
middle & church, divided into two, or rather a church called 
out 1430 de New Grey friars, built at the weſt end of that 
a front | of the Old Grey friars 17213; the former being 
nag only erefted 1612 on the ſite of the old friary *, re- 
| the ul rining little of its antient ſtyle, and the ſurface 
5 « * and walls of the church-yard encumbered with 
nr wa- tones: among others of fir George Mackenzie 
ten un e William Adam, father of the architects. This 
| of the eh cemetery, in which Buchanan was buried without 
loch oo ty memorial *, is crouded with graves, being the 
tan be age receptacle for the dead of the whole City ®, 
but this lu de Trone church was begun 1641, and compleated 
north * 1663, The collegiate church of Holy Trinity was 
OR J built 1462 by Mary of Gueldres, James II's queen, 
led up, 2 buried in the north aiſle. The nave was never 
r the Ki tmpleated ; and the church, ſince the Reforma- 
d and wales called the College kirk, was given to the city 
ith = bo rebuilt the hoſpital originally annexed to it. 
W ps * baly Yeſter's church was built by a lady bearing 
5 I 8 title 1647, and there is another handſome one 
* From | iter erection 1688 in the Canongate : beſides 


borders, St. Cuthbert's church with its chapel of 
Ile, and the Erſe church, and four chapels, lady Gle- 
ces, baron Smith's, and the Engliſh chapel, and 
Miter at the foot of the Canongate : St. Magda- 
5d St. Mary's were antient ones, now ruined. 
leſe are all ſerved by miniſters of the eſtabliſhed 
ud. The church of England and the Seceders 
E Viſenters are each allowed their ſeveral places 
Forlip here as in the other towns of Scotland e. 
iecity was originally comprehended in one pariſh, 
wie Miniſters had manſes in the parliament cloſe, 
* VI. divided it into eight pariſhes, with a 
. 0 each. The antient royalty, independant 
N eſüburbs, was afterwards in 1625 divided into 
ay the town into fix in 1641; but the whole an- 
'oyalty is now conſidered as one diſtrict called 
3 of St. Giles; and, upon the enlargement 
dh the extended royalty was annexed to the 
* There is but one pariſh in Edinburgh 
. Charles I. 1625 beſtowed the right of 
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patronage to all the churches in Edinburgh on the 
town - council, but they preſent the clergyman choſen 
by the majority of the general kirk- ſeſſions of Edin- 
burgh. The right of patronage is the grand touch- 
ſtone of the two parties among the preſbyterians ; 
thoſe who encourage it being men of moderate and 
peaceable principles; - thoſe who oppoſe it are 
bigored republicans. Since the abolition of epiſ- 
copacy 1639, the preſbyterian worſhip and form of 
church government have taken place by, 1. kirk- 
ſeſſions confined to each pariſh: 2. preſbyteries 
compoſed of miniſters in a certain diſtri and ruling 
elders or laymen one from each pariſh: 3. provin- 
cial ſynods made up of the ſeveral preſbyteries in 
the province: and 4. of the general aſſembly, which 
is the ſupreme ecclefiaitical tribunal in Scotland 9. 
The monaſtery 'of Black friars was founded by 
Alexander II. 1230, whoſe palace ſtood there. In 
its church was held the afſembly of Scots clergy 
by cardinal Bagimont the pope's nuncio for aſcer. 
taining the amount of the benefices. This valua- 
tion, which is ſtill known by the name of Bagimont's 
roll, was made the ſtandard for taxing them in the 
court of Rome, The high ſchool occupies the fite 
of the houſe, and the college that of the church. 


The ſite of the provoſt's houſe, then occupied by 


the lodgings of the principal of the univerſity, has 
been rendered infamous by the murder of king 
Henry. Ovet a gate of a brew-houſe, part of this 
houſe fronting the college wynd, is this old inſcrip- 
tion, Ave Maria gratia plena, Dominus tecum. The 
remains of the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's palace 
are ſtill to be ſeen in the ſouth eaſt corner houſe of 
Black friars wynd*. | 

The Gray friars on the ſouth fide of the graſs 
market were founded by James I. about 1446. 


Their large garden is now the public cemetery f. 


An houſe of Ciſtertian nuns ſtood at the head of St. 
Mary wynd, which retains the name of its patron t. 
Another houſe of nuns of St. Catherine of Sienna, 
founded by lady Roſlin counteſs of Caithneſs, ſtood 
in a place now corcuptly called the Sheens*. An 
houſe of Knights Templars of St. Anthony ſtood 
near the chapel of SouthLeith i, The Carmelites had 
a houſe founded at Greenſide by the lord provoſt 
and town council ſo late as 1526, converted into an 
hoſpital for lepers 1591 k. The Maiſon Dieu was 
ſucceeded by the chapel and hoſpital of St. Mary 
Magdalen in the t6th century! Another hoſpital 
remains intire a private houſe called the Clam ſhell 
turnpike, from an eſcalop ſhell cut in ſtone over the 
door, whence it ſhould ſeem to have been dedicated 
to St. James of Compoſtella m. Thomas Spens, 
biſhop of Aberdeen, founded 1479 in Leith wynd 
the hoſpiral of our Lady for twelve poor men, con- 
verted 1619 into a work-houſe, now a woollen ma- 
nufactory . George Creighton, biſhop of Dun- 
keld t. James V. founded St. Thomas's hoſpital, af- 
terwards by him diſpoſed of to the magiſtrates of 
Canongate for the uſe of their poor. They fold it 
1634 to the kirk-ſeſſion for the ſame purpoſe. The 
revenues being afterwards embezzled, the building 
was converted into coach-houſes 1747, and pulled 
down 178% Oppoſite to the nunnery of Sienna is 


0 nagt 
6 for! Hy ful 3, Arnot, 41—47. * Amot, 267—270, | 
loſe is ow dl * „taken out of his rurf grave, is ſhewn in the univerſity library, retundu m gc tenuius ut laæ per id tranſpareat. Sibbald, p. 62. 
. Hiſt. o | A here were ten cemeteries, ſome of which are now diſuſed. In the burying-ground on the top of the Calton, under 
By” | 1 ament ia form of a Grecian temple, is buried David Hume, who died 1770. Arnot, 328. | g 
re pant, 4 = 25 75. | 4 Ib. p. 263, 264. IIb. 243. Keith, 269. 
| in * 275. & Ib. 247. Ib 283, * Ib. 251. Ib. 280. I Ib. 288. Ib, a4ts 
nament ty ll. 279. I Arnot, 245. Ib. 246. u Ib, 247; 9 Ib. 249+ 
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an eminence called Mount Heoly, where the Knights 
Templars had a chapel. On the caſt fide of the 
road to Dalkeith was a chapel and hoſpital of St - 
Leonard, granted afterwards to St. Thomas's hoſ- 
pital?. King James's hoſpital at Leith was founded 
by the kirk ſefſion 1614% Antient chapels in 
Edinburgh were, the oratory of Mary of Lorrain 
queen dowager of Scotland, on the north fide of the 
caſtle hill in Blythe's cloſe, with an inſcription and 
her cypher: St, Mary's, founded by Elizabeth 
countels of Roſs 1505, now the meeting room of the 
corporation of Wrights and Maſons in Niddry's 
wynd; St. Ninian's now built upon; and others“. 
St. Cathbert's pariſh has a chapel of caſe*, Lady 
Glenorchy founded a prefbyterian chapel 1772 *. 
An Erſe chapel was built 1769. One for the Eng- 
liſh epiſcopalians by lord chief baron Smith 1722, 
a larger 1771; and a popiſh one 1778". 

Art the head of the high ſtreet ſtands the caſtle on 
a crag, in ſome places perpendicular, 300 feet high 
from its baſe, commanding the city, and acceſſible 
only on the eaſt, but neither impregnable nor 
ſtrongly fortified. It was demoliſhed by king Robert 
1313, repaired by Edward III. about 1340 *. It oc- 
cupies an area of about fix acres, and was ſurren- 
dered to king William by the duke of Gordon, who 
wiſely preferred an honourable capitulation to the 
renown of fupporting a ruined cauſe. The eaſt ſide 
of the ſquare above, now the governor's houſe, was 
antiently royal apartments, built 1556 and 1616; 
and in one of them, a ſmall mean room, James VI. 
was born June 19, 15667, State priſoners are con- 
fined here; and here are or were kept the regalia 
of Scotland, never ſeen ſince 1907*. 

Near the cathedral is the parliament houſe, 
finiſhed 1640, with courts adjoining and over 
it for the ſheriff and commiſſary, the town council 
'and criminal cauſes, the exchequer, and the room 
for the aſſembly of the royal boroughs . Theſe 
buildings with the church form three ſides of a ſmall 
ſquare called the Parliament cloſe, antiently St. Giles's 
church-yard, in the centre of which is an equeſtrian 
ſtatue in braſs of Charles II. Under the parliament 
houle is the regiſter office, where they ſhew many 


original leuers and ſignatures of the Scottiſh kings 


and the original articles of union with the hands and 
ſeals of the commiſfioners on both ſides. There is 
alſo the Advocates library, containing above 30,000 
volumes, a compleat collection of juriſprudence, be- 
fides other ſciences, and the MS. collections of thoſe 
eminent Scotch antiquaries ® ſir Robert Gordon of 
Straloch, ſir Robert Sibbald and fir James Balfour: 
2 valuable cabinet of medals, and a Roman altar 
with this inſcription found at Cramond and ſeen by 
Mr. Horſley at the earl of Rutherglen's ©; 


I. O. M. | 
| COH. V. GALL 
5 7 Arnot 251. wn Ib. 255. 


- 


95 | Alſo grant, O Lord, quathever of his proceed 
Be to thy glorie, honor, and praiſe obeed. 
| 19 Juni 1 566, | ] 
* Arnot, 290—293. Ib. 293, 2 | + oi 
© '» Sir George Mackenzic's and all the other printed books were burnt in the old library io a great fire 1700. Mala 
Edinb. 416. | © SC, NIVii. p. 204. I Arnot ib. 297. | 


„ bb, 384.---414. f Ib. 415e 41 7. 


279. " Ib. 283. 287, 218. 
On che wall under the arms of Scotland are theſe lines painted in black leer: 
Ale | Lorde Jeſus Chriſt that crownid was with thorne, 
Preſerve the birth quhais badgie here is borne. 
And ſend his ſonce ſueceſſione to reigne Kill 
Long in this realme, it that it be thy will. 


N. 
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The Tolbooth, originally built by the Gina 
1561 for the accommodation of the parliament 
courts of juſtice, and for the confinement of deb 
and malefactors, is now unfit for any of thoſe pit, 
poſes, and has been uſed ever ſince 1640 only for! 
gaol 4. | 

The crofs, a room ſurmounted by a ſtone pillar 25 
feet by 4, was taken down on new paving the hi 
ſtreet 1756. On the north ſide of the high ſte 
is the Royal Exchange including the cuſtom-houk 
2 handſome modern building, erected about 17 34 bi 
the merchants meet in the open ſtreet in all weathe, 
The regiſter office for the public records, b 
1765, is not yet finiſhed. The bank of Scotland wh 
erected by act of parliament 1695, and the rojal 
bank of Scotland 1727, | | 

On the ſouth fide of the town is the college foundel 
by James VI. 1580, and endowed with all the p. 
vileges of an univerſity, under the patronage ul 
government of the town council. It is disided ing 
three courts meanly built, conſiſting of a hall, library, 
public ſchools, and houſes for the profeſſors. The 
ſtudents to the number of near 600 lodge and die 
in the town, wear no habit, and after four years atten 
ance upon the profeflors may proceed maſters of in 
Its chancellor is an officer merely honorary, and i 
rector has been of late diſcontinued ; ſo that its ol 
head is the principal, Dr. William Robertſon, hiltori 
grapher to his majeſty, and miniſter of the old Gi 
friars, well known by his writings. The difſere 
profeſſors are claſſed into four faculties, thoſe 
theology, law, medicine, and antiquity. The & 
grees of Doctot are honorary, thoſe of Maſter of 
are reviving in credit as teſts of academical mei 
The buildings are mean and inſufficient for theirpu 
poſes, and the funds for improving them deficient 
In the library they ſhew the ſkull as ſuppoſed of l 
chanan, taken out of his grave in the Grey i 
church-yard, and the original proteſt of the 1 
Bohemian and Moravian nobles againſt the cout 
of Conſtance 1417 with their ſeals. Under thi 
brary is the king's printing-houſe. Printing was 
introduced into Scotland 1 509. | 

The obſervatory, after two attempts, is 00t 
completed, and Mr. Short's optical inſtruments 
large reflecting teleſcope, perhaps the fincfi in! 
world, wants a proper place to keep it in“ 
botanic garden conſiſts of five acres on the welt 
of the footway to Leith, well ftocked with plat 
under the direction of the late Profeſſor Hop 
The High ſchool, which originated in the 16th e 
tury, has a rector and four maſters. The drai 


Ib. 245, 246. 248. 250. * 
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This able profeſſor died Nov. 14- 1786, 
8 ; acad 
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was eſtabliſhed 1772 ; the royal academy or 
en pol 17643 an academy for teaching deaf 
ep Ii by Mr. Braidwood 1764 *. 
48 he ſouth ſide of the city is a ſtately hoſpital, 
"ded by George Heriot, jeweller to king James 
- died in London 1624, and left £.200,000, 
for maintaining and educating poor boys. It 
* gun 1628 by Dr. Balcanqual, dean of Ro- 
. in form of a ſquare with piazzas and towers, 
8 ) fir opened 1659, when zo boys were admitted 
C it, The number was raiſed 1753 to 130, 1763 
355 dut the preſent number is 110. The preſent 


| Citizens 
ment ad 
F debug 
hoſe pit. 
only for 


: pillar 26 avs is C. 1800 per annum, the apprentice fee 
g the di WW" and {+10 per annum apiece to thoſe lads 
vigh ſireg 4 refer 2 courſe of academical learning}. Over 
tom-houks, Wn court is the ſtatue of the founder, and 
Mig the houſe is ſurrounded with pleaſant walks and 
Ul Weather, 


dens, Watſon's hoſpital is for maintaining and 
rds, begu WW enticing the children of decayed merchants, of 
cotland m * 60 are now maintained in it; they receive 
| the wal ö 10. on apprenticing, and if they go to the college 
1 10. per annum for five years, and at 25 years old, 
if they behave well, and marry with conſent of the 
emo, a bounty of . 25. The preſent revenue 


ege founded 
all the pr 


tronage 00: 1700. per annum k. Trinity hoſpital founded and 
divided into Hh endowed by Mary of Gueldres, conſort of 
re * James Il. 1461, and applied 1587 to the relief of de- 

eſſorz. Tie 


ajed burgeſſes of Edinburgh, maintains at preſent 


dge and dit 40 men and women, and 26 out-penſioners ', Here 
years atten. ao two hoſpitals for orphan girls ®, three work- 
_ 4 houſes, an orphan hoſpital, beſides a bridewell, where 


grants are employed in manufactories. The royal 


| that its ol afrmary, erected by contribution and incorporated 


tlon, hilton 1136, is a ſpacious handſome edifice, capable of 
the ol q holding 200 patients, who are attended by two 
The alen phyſicians and all the members of the college of 
es, thoſe ſurgeons, and by one or more of the medical pro- 
Yo * er of the univerſity. A public diſpenſary was 
part W bibed 1776 ©. 


Charles II. founded a college of phyſicians 1681, 


for their put ample juriſdiction within the city and liberties 
ou _ mer the great ſeal and the faculty of profeſſing 
e plyſic. They have conferences once a month for 
he Or 


ſt of the IC 
aſt the count 
Under this 
ciating vas! 


me college 1775 with a good library. On the north 
ie of the city is an excellent phyſic garden. The 
lteles for degrees in phyſic are always publiſhed, 
nd together with other improvements and the 
under of eleves in this ſcience here have given 
Minence to the Scottiſh phyſicians all over Europe. 
The amuſements of the ſtage, which had been ex- 
ldied in the Taylors hall (now the king's print- 
dg bouſe) by itinerant players from England and 
Mer places, were revived here after 1715, and a 
Paybouſe fitted up by Signora Violante, an Italian, 
ae dancer, and afterwards teacher of dancing. 
Mer much oppoſition, a regular but ſlight theatre 
l built in the Cannongate 1746, under the di- 
on of Ryan of Covent Garden, and a new one 
"the plan of that at Briſtol 1768 licenſed by act 
i paliament *, 
1763 the magiſtrates of Edinburgh began a new 
e of communication between the old and new 
im orer the North Loch, which was drained to 
dz foundation. The firſt ſtone was laid Oct. 21, 
09 and the contract for the bridge ſigned between 
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tte improvement of medicine. They built a hand- 
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the town council and Mr. William Mylne, architect, 
who was to complete it before Martinmas 1769, and 
uphold it for 10 years. It was well nigh completed 
by the time ſpecified, when Auguſt 3, 1769, the vaults 
and fide walls in the ſouth end of the bridge gave 
way from the overweight of earth laid on it, and 
the inſufficiency of the foundation. The whole was 
repaired and made paſſable 1772, and the ſouth- 
welt counterfort was building 1778, by which time 
the whole expence amounted to C. 17,354. The 
three great arches-are each 72 feet wide, 68 feet 
High from baſe to parapet, and each of the piers 
13 feet and a half thick ; the ſmall arches 20 feet each 
wide: total length of the bridge 1125 feet, breadth 
in the centre 40 feet. In 1767 the royalty was 
extended over the fields on the north of the city. A 
new town was projected, but, by a ſtrange colluſion 
in the town council andoverſight in the ground tenants, 
after many genteel houſes had been built, the reſt of 
the ground had been covered with mean irregular 
buildings and workſhops, Theſe objeftions were 
ſcarcely got over, when the bridge fell as above 
ſtated, and the exemption of the ſouth fide of the 
city from city taxes drew off many purchaſers. 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements the progreſs of 
the new town has been rapid. St. Andrew's ſquare, 
uniformly built, and the handſome ſpacious ſtreets 
connected with it, are almoſt complete b. 

King Charles I. eſtabliſhed an epiſcopal ſee here 
in 1633, the biſhop to be ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's and to take place of the 
biſhop of Dunkeld. This dioceſe comprehended 
the county of Edinburgh, conſtabulariate of Had- 
dington, ſheriffdoms of Linlithgow, Sterling, and 
Berwick, and bailliery of Lauderdale. After there 
had been ſix biſhops the Revolution diſſolved this 
with the other ſees 4, | 

The city is governed by a lord provoſt, a dean of 


gulld, and a guild council, and 25 common council 


compoſed of merchants and tradeſmen”, Here are 
fourteen incorporated trades, each having its deacon 
or warden“. A conſtant guard of 75 men in & 
uniform are kept in the guard-houſe to pattole the 
ſtreets every night *. 

Without the eaſt gate is a long ſuburb called the 
Canongate, from the Auguſtine canons of Holyrood 
abbey, which terminates the ſtreet to the eaſt, This 
abbey was founded by king David I. 1128, whoſe 
name is to be ſeen at the botrom of a nich in the 
north-weſt tower of the palace erected here by James 
V. 1528. It was burnt in the invaſion of the Engliſh 
1544, and afterwards repaired, with five courts. 
It was a ſecond time burnt by Cromwell, and rebuilt 
by fir William Bruce for Charles II. and is a ſpa- 
cious ſquare ſurrounded with piazzas. The entry 
is adorned with pillars and a cupola in form of a 
crown. From the front project two wings with 
round towers; the northern or oldeſt which eſcaped 
the fire ſtill retains rhe name of the abbey, and ſerves 
for apartment of the duke of Hamilton, hereditary 
keeper of the palace. The young Chevalier and the 
duke of Cumberland lodged here in the ſame apart- 
ments and bed ſucceſſively. In one of queen Mary's 
apartments remains her own bed of ,crimſon damaſk 
bordered with green ſilk. Cloſe to the floor of this 
room a piece of wainſcot, about a yard ſquare, 
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hangs on hinges, and opens. to a trap ſtair, which 
communicates with the apartments beneath. Through 
this paſſage lord Darnly and the other conſpirators 
'ruſhed to mufder Rizzio, who was waiting in a cloſer, 
but was dragged through the bed chamber into the 
preſence chamber, and there pierced with many 
wounds, the blood of which js ſtill ſhewn on the 
floor towards the outer door of this apartment. In 
the inner court are the rooms where they chooſe 
the ſixteen peers, and the long gallery adorned 
with wretched pictures of all the kings of Scotland 
from Fergus I. This palace, befides the park now 
ſtripped of trees and game and ſerving only as a 
ſhelter for debtors, has a good phyſic and other gar- 
dens. On the north fide ſtands the beautiful Gothic 
chapel, in which Charles I. and II. were crowned, 
and which James VII. fitted up for the order of 
the Thiſtle. All this furniture was deſtroyed at the 
Revolution, as the choir and tranſepts had been 
by the Engliſh about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury®; and in 1758, by the aukwardneſs of an 
Ignorant architect, the fine carved roof of ſtone 
was beat in by another ſtone roof laid upon it 
on pretence of repairing it *. The fall of this vaſt 
weight beat down ſo much of the inſide that little 
remains except a ſhell. The royal vaults thus laid 
open were plundered by the rabble, and the bones 
of James II. and III. 7 with his fair queen Margaret 
de Valois and lord Darnley thrown about by boys. 
In this ruinous ſtate this fine ſtructure continues to 
the diſgrace of government, a monument of the want 
of taſte in the Scotch nobility, to which it was at 
rſt ſacrificed at the expence of £.'1000.* John 
Bothwell, one of the noble perſons that attended 
James VI. into England, had the title of lord of 
Holyrood-houſe conferred upon him; but it is now 
extinct. ; EY | 

Arthur”s ſeat, terminating in a rocky point, 700 feet 
high from the baſe, abounding with ſparrs, ore, and 
rocky plants, is ſuppoſed to take its name from Ar- 
thur the - Britiſh prince, who defeated the Saxons in 
this neighbourhood, and Saliſbury craigs adjoining 
from the earl of Saliſbury, who was here with Ed- 
ward III.“ i 

Edinburgh caſtle, by the name of Caſtelb Mynnyd 
Agned, or the caſtle of the hill of Agned, occurs in the 
Britiſh hiſtory at the end of the 5th century, when 
Arthur fought a battle on its ſite d. The firſt men- 
tion of the city is in the charter of David I. 1128, 
to Holyrood abbey, wherein it is ſtiled Egwine/burg, 
and was no inconſiderable place ©. It was ſurren- 
dered to our Henry II. on the captivity of William 
the Lion, but reſtored on his marriage with Hen- 


ry's couſin. A provincial ſyuod was held here 


1215. e | 

e Arnot obſerves that by the ſhameful inat- 
tention of the officers appointed to keep the regiſters 
of births and deaths, the true ſtate of population in this 
metropolis can never be aſcertained . But for this, 


as well as other juſt reflections on his fellow citizens, 


e Maitland, p. 148. 


Ino it will be ſaid, that the original fone roof had been removed formerly, becauſe the walls were too weak to carry þd 
i had only a decoyed roof, /lated. It w.is propoſes] to put on a ſtone roof in tate, not Gothic taſte certainly. This was done 3 


partial Hiſtory of Edinburgh ©. The comm 
Plaint of the ſtreets is now taken away b 


L.eitb, ſo called from the river Leith which 
the town, is become a moſt convenient port t 


we mult refer to his well written though ſeverely a 


On 
lance,of the magiſtrates *. N 
divide 
e | o Hi 
burgh by its noble pier and quay, to which wv 
chant ſhips come cloſe up. The town wa 0 
tified by the queen regent at the Reformation. Fo 
a deſcription of the, citadel ſee Ray's Remain ? 
195. There is now not a veſtige of it remainiy 
but a ſmall part of the barracks, - It has 3 ua. c 
of ſtreets and good houſes, and in the north * 
which is joined to the ſouth by a ſtone bridee 
fort, built by Cromwell and demoliſhed by Chats 
II. On the ſands here are horſe races, 

Near this place is Newhaven, which gave title of 
viſcount to the Cheynes an Engliſh family 16g, , 
Charles II.“ extint 1728. The firth js narigal 
20 miles above Leith, and has ſeveral trading tom 
upon it. It is here ſeven miles over, but narrow 
above Cramond, and at Queen's ferry is not abo 
two miles. The proſpect on e ch fide the firth 1 
very beautiful rich country, diverſified with tom 
villages, caſtles, and ſeats x. 

Craigmillar caſtle, ſeated on a rocky eminence 
about two miles ſouth of Edinburgh, is ſquare, a 
has two towers at each corner. Some few apm. 
ments are yet inhabited, but the reſt of the gen 
pile is in ruins >, The name Craig moil Ard, fignite 
the rocky bare point or promontory. | | 

Newbottle, the ſeat of the marquis of Lothian, i 
pleaſantly ſituated a few miles from the capital, ina 
warm bottom on the river Southeſk, rebuilt after 
having being burnt 17 , and having a valuable co. 
lection of curious portraits and other pidures; among 
the reſt many inſide views of churches that belonged 
to the monaſtery '. It was a Ciſtertian abbey 
founded by David I. 1140, and peopled with monks 
from Melroſs. The laſt abbot was Mark Ker, fon of 
ſir Walter Ker, of Ceſsford, whoſe ſon of the ſame 
name got it erected into a barony 1591 *, and vs 
created earl of Lothian 1606, His grandaughter 
marrying fir William Ker, ſon and heir of Rover 
firſt earl of Ancrum, Charles I. conferred thek 
titles on him, and William III. 1701 that of marqui 
on his ſon Robert, and they are enjoyed by his great 
grandſon William, fifth and preſent marquis. A few 
paces to the north of the old abbey was a Jarge We 
mulus of a conic figure 30 feet high, go in diameter 
at the baſe, ſurrounded by a circle of ſtones, and 01 
the top grew a fir tree. On removing it when New 
bottle houſe was rebuilt, there was {ound in it 4 
{tone coffia near ſeven feet long and proportionabl 
deep and wide, in which was a human ſkull, which 
has fince been preſented to the Antiquarian v0cry 
at Edinburgh. : | 

In the woods adjacent are ſeveral ſubterranco 
apartments and paſſages hewn in the rock, probab\ 
the retreats of the antient inhabitants '. Such are in 


and that 
a great 


expence, the walls gave way, and then the reaſon for removing the origical ſtone roof was recollected. This (tory related either Wi 


redounds not io the credit of the workmen or the managers. 


7 le is preſumed, that James III. was buried here, though Pittiſcottie ſays, * nae man know where they yeardid bim.“ op 
Arndt, 242—307- * Ib. 309, 310. Ardna ſar 18 the point of Arrows (ſee Gordon's Itinerary) and Seri/birg, the dg Of auithered 0 


„ Boetins I. t. 12. Letlic de reb. geſt, Scor. II. I. 84. Arnor, p. 3. 
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be rock on Which ſtands Hawthornden, the ſeat of the 
t ſebrated poet and hiſtorian Drummond, about ſeven 
ale ſouth of Edinburgh. . 27 eps cut in the front 


divide cot more into the great chamber. On firſt entering 
0 Edi, % uo rooms on either hand; that on the river con- 
| "fs of a gallery 15 feet long, with a, room at the 


end 12 feet by 7, in whoſe ſides are cut rows of ſquare 
holes each 9 inches deep, On the left hand is ano- 


ther gallery, and through its front an hole facing the 
maining, bridge, which interrupts the great ſtair, through 
number which the boards of this bridge might have been oc- 
th pur, WA abonally drawn, and in this gallery is cut a little 
ridge, hole like a holy water baſon. The grand apartment 
Chatte facing the door is 91 feet long, 12 feet wide at the 
beginning, then only five feet eight; the height ſix 
e title of fer, In a receſs of the broader part is a well 
1681,1, ſome fathoms deep. Above is cut a funnel which 
navigable pierces the roof, and lets in light. Near the end of 
ing tomy this gallery a ſhort turning leads. to another gal- 
Narrows lery, 23 feet by ſive m. The brave Alexander Ram- 
not abore ky, 1341, made theſe caves his reſidence for a 
ie firth jj confiderable time, and thence made his excurſions to 
ub towns, WW the Engliſh borders v. | 
Ravennas mentions Victoria hereabouts. Mr. 
eminent WW wird in Horſley o fixes it at Abernethy. Buchanan, 
quare, ad WW 1, 21, ſtrangely confounds it with Penvael, where 
ew apm. dererus's wall ended. | 
* the gien About eight miles ſouth-eaſt from Edinburgh, on the 
rd, fignite other fide the river, is Rolin, famous for its beautiful 


chapel, built 1446 by William Sinclair, earl of 
Orkney, for a provoſt and fix canons, and two 
lnging boys. Only the eaſt end was finiſhed, and is 
extremely well preſerved in a heavily rich ſtyle of 
rchitecture. In it are the monuments of the founder 
nd his great grandſon and ſucceſſor George earl of 
Lathneſs, who died 1582. The ſite of the weſt end 
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ren dug up. A little below to the ſouth is the 
With gabel and window of an older chapel. On a 
Mü rock above under a ſteep woody hill are the 
Munz of Roſlin caſtle, the ſeat of the Sinclairs, near 


Reeived three defeats in one day from the Scots 
Uder John Cumin and Simon Frazer in Laſſwade 
iht. The ſhell of the hall remains. The hills 
Merery ſide covered with wood or corn form with 
he alle hill an amphitheatre inclofing a delicious 
ue ralley with a river running through it rurning 
nils and ſerving for linen manufacturers. 

At Cramond, four miles from Edinburgh, are traces 
"2 great Roman ſtation, from which a way points 
dilnburgh. The altar already given in the Ad- 
Mites library was dug up here: alſo the follow- 
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of the rock lead to the caves, which have a deſcent of 


8 now a garden to the inn, and foundations have 


Mich the Engliſh under John de Segrave 1302, 


md to weather in fir John Inglis's garden here”, of 
uy curious coins in the valuable collection of Anne, and was one of the 16 peers from 1722 to 


that eminent antiquary baron Clerk, whoſe ſon, the 
late fir James Clerk, inherited his father's taſte for 
theſe purſuits. Dr. Stukeley * read the laſt lines 


N VIP. COMIM aui of 
Q. LEG. xxv. 


They are not eaſily made out. The Tungri erected 
altars to various ſtrange deities t. 
Cramond gave title of baron to 
an Engliſh gentleman **, | 
The following inſcription on two pieces of a pil- 
lar found at Ingliſtoꝛon, one of the ſtones having a 
ſecuris on each fide, the other a laurel crown, is 
publiſhed by biſhop Gibſon as from ſir R. Sibbald's 
garden : | b 


Richardſon 


AG. cos. Iv. 
GERMANICVS 
PONTIFEX Max. 


It is now probably loſt, for it is impoſſible to per- 
ſuade one's ſelf with Mr. Horſley *, that that which 
he gives for it“ is really the ſame. It has been ſup- 
poſed by the name of the emperor being wanting to 
belong to Domitian, whoſe inſcriptions were deſign- 
edly defaced. It is at leaſt as likely to relate to 
Antoninus Caracallja, the only emperor who occurs 
COS IV. in Great Britain, and had theſe titles. 

The banks of the river Almon from Middle -Cal- 


der, antiently called Calder Comitis, to Kirkleſton 


are filled with human ſkeletons and remains of war- 
like weapons; and ſome years ago a very numerous 
collection of filver medals were found in the com- 
mon belonging to the town of Linlithgow y. 

On the right hand, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
road to Cramond, are ſome rude ſtones. On one 
oppoſite to Carlowrie near the margin of the river, 
called by the common people Cart Stane, this in- 
ſcription: - vo 


In hoc tum. jac. Vetta f. Vidti. * 


or as tranſcribed by Mr. Wilkie, miniſter of Up- 
hall: | 


In hoc tum. jac. Conflantie Viet. 


but not now legible*. Many battles were fought 
on the banks of this river between Conſtantine IV, 
and Malcolm the general of the lawful heir, and de- 
cided towards its confluence with the ſea' near Kirk- 
liſton. bf | 

At Corflorphin is a church once made collegiate 
1429 by fir John Foreſter of Corſtorphin, lord high 
chamberlain of Scotland, and anceſtor of the lords 
Foreſter, who have monuments in it Þ, _ 


' Two miles ſouth of Edinburgh is a noted ſpring 


called St, Catharine's or the Oily Well, from the 


oil or balſam floating on its ſurface, uſeful in cuta- 


neous diſorders, againſt weakneſs, fatigue, and pains 
proceeding from cold. A little further to the left is 
a noted camp of an oval form. 


' Hopeton houſe near Queen's ferry begun by fr 
William Bruce and finiſhed by Mr. Adams, is the 
handſomeſt in North Britain, a fine fituation, exten- 
five proſpe& with extenſive improvements round it 4, 
Charles Hope was created earl of Hopeton by queen 
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John, and he 1781 by his eldeſt ſon James, third 
and preſent earl. 1 

No traces of the monaſtery of Abercorn are re. 
maining. The eatl of Douglas built a callle here 
on the lite of a Roman tower, on whoſe ſite ſtands a 
handſome houſe of the earl of Hopeton, built by fir 
Edward Bruce. James Hamilton was created baron 
Abercorn 1603 and earl 1606. The carl of Hope- 
ton inherits the barony of Abercorn and was here- 
ditary ſheriff of Linlibgow. The preſent earl is the 
sch of this title*. He was this year (1786) created 
an Engliſh earl. | 3 

Mr. Ward removes LIN Dun to KIRKIRTI Loch,. 


Tinlitbgow is a royal burgh, to which Blackneſs 
ſerved as a harbour, but now Burrowſtoneſs, 
town is tolerably well built, conſiſting of one long 
ſtreet with a gate at each end. The palace, built as 
Sibbald ſuppoſed on the fite of a Roman ſtation, 
forms a ſquare with towers at the corners, and ſtands 
on a gentle eminence with a beautiful loch hehind 
it to the weſt. - James V. and VI. put the finiſhing 
hand to it. The north fide, built 1620, and con- 
taining the carl of Linlirhgow's apartments before 
his attainder 1715, was burnt by the king's troops 
1745 making fires. on the hearths, which ſet the 
joiſts on fire. The loſs was, however, very ſmall, 
ſome rooms being hardly furniſhed : at the fame time 
was deſtroved a ſtone ornamented fountain in the mid- 
dle of the court. On the eaſt ſide was a handſome hall. 
In another room Mary queen of Scots was born s. 
On the north fide of the high ſtreet on an eminence 
eaſt of the palace ſtands St. Michael's church, a 
handſome ſtructure, where James V. intended to have 
erected a throne and twelve ftalls for the ſovereign 
and knights of the) order of St. Andrew. In the 
market- place is another fountain of two ſtories with 
eight ſpouts and ſarmounted like the former with an 
imperial crown. In one of the ſtreets is ſhewn the 
gallery whence the regent Murray was fhot ö. Hers 
was a houſe of Carmelites, founded by the towns- 
people 1290, deſtroyed, by . ther reformers 15591), 
The family of Livingſton Who take the title of 
earl from this place are hereditary keepers of this 
palace, as. alſo baiſiffs of the King's bailifry and 
conſtables of Blackneſs caſtle; but, by their concern 
ia the rebellion of 1715 all theſe honors with their 
eſtate were forfeited to the crown. Sir James Liv- 
ingſton, ſon of the firſt carl by martiage with a 
daughter of Callendar, was created carl of Callendar 
by Charles I. 1641, which title ſunk into the other. 


” « . a 


nery of Mantel or. Emanuel; formerly: the reſidence 


=» Sibbald, 20, 21. 


a collar for the order of St. Andrew by James V. 
h penn. 231. 2 
j Sibbald, 21. 

Penn. 243, 


Ib. 26. 


1 Keith; pe 298. 


r Dalrymple, 45. 
* Ib. 19. ; * J. 12. 


1741-2, when he was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon ; 
to a daughter of general Dalzeil, famous in 


The 


town houſe is built in form of a caſtles, 


tracted 72 per cent. of ſilex, 22 of 


4 42 26 17 Horfl, 3715 ſee alſo p. 168, and Gordon's Tr. gept. p. 54. 
have been told, that in ſime of the ornamems of this court was 9 the forks of rue which with anvt 
But cheſe eſcaped me when I viſited this place 177 


Bp. Gibſon diſtinguiſhes Livingſton hou/e from the Pee! of Livingſlon. 
1 Sibb. 12, 


1 
of the Crawfords, whoſe laſt proprietor was mani 
IT.'s time for his battles. ; chats 
Near it is Calder caſtle, antiently belonging to the 
family of Sandilands, of whom fir James, Preceptar 
of Torpichen, where Malcolm IV. ſettled the knighy 
hoſpirallers in the middle of the 12th centuty e, 1 
created lord St. John of Jeruſalem (or grand 1 
of that order) in Scotland, and at the Reformation tx, 
ſigning that title was created lord Tarpichen by 
queen Mary 1563, which title {till remains in ky 
family, Walter being 8th and preſent lord, Tp. 
pichen is a town of regality ſouth of Linlithgon, 
Bathgate a ſheriffdom, 2 
North from the laſt on the ſea coaſt is Burrouf, 
neſs, a regality of the dukes of Hamilton, and a Place 
of great trade", particularly in falt and coals, The 


Nucen's ferry, a royal burgh, ſuppoſed to take ig 
name from St, Margaret queen to Malcolm Ca 
more, as it is the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt paſſage over Fon 
to Dumfermling, where ſhe reſided, and foundel 
a monaſtery?, Barnbugle is the ſeat of the earl d 
Roſeberry 4, | 
 Niddrie caſtle ſtands ſouth-weſt from Linlithgoy, 
the poſſeſſor of which. manor is hereditary bailiff d 
the regality of Kirkliſton, and by the barony of 
Abercorn was hereditary ſheriff of this ſhire, Nonh 
from that Dundaſs, an antient caſtle, which within 
lands has belonged for 800 2 to a family of i 
name, Bins, the retreat of general Dalziell, wig 
embelliſhed it with gardens and plautations. A 
hope, a houſe with towers and gardens belonging to 
the earl of Hopeton . 

At the extremity of the county is Kznneal, 1 
noble ſeat of the duke of Hamilton”. 

In the incloſure of Kipps houſe, ſouth of the road 
ta Falkirk, among the hills, is a large cromlech, and 
near it a circle of ſtones with one of two in the 
centre, and on a neighbouring little eminence a 
nical ſtone ſet on its end. On theſe hills renuit 
traces of camps and cairns, and ſtone coſſins wi 
bones Have been found“. 

At. Carridden was found a, gold coin of Veſpaliay 
and a ſtone with an eagle's head in relief. Al 
toninus Pius' wall may be traced hither, and probably 
ended at Waltcun the Penvabl of Bede“. 

In Mid. Lotbiau about five miles from Ediaburyl 
there are inexhauſtible quarries of a ſpecies of fe 
ſpar, which, when the uſe of it is generally Kron 
may one day transfer the pottery and porcelain m 
nufafture to Scotland. Along the caſtern range“ 
Pemland hills, and for three or ſour miles ſouthuat 
there is one continued rock of this ſtone. It js tn 
Cyamia of the learned profeſſor Dr. Walker, belong 
ing to the order of Ophitice and clats of Petræ. I 
William Thomſon, profeſſor of Anatomy 2 Orion 
in the foſſil collection which he made here, and 9 
ſented to the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh 4 
it feltſpath. It is found of ſeveral colours, as 1 
white, blue, &c. Some of the reddiſh kind gr 
reſembles the petro- ſilex, and exactly anſwers 1 
deſcription of that kind of it uſed in the Coun 
3 X I , d there called 
Lauragui's porcelain manufactory, an 


; x c 
feltſpar, from which Mr. Kirwan wp 14 
argilla, and a 


her of zyme Was © 

* * 2 I» 

m Sibb. 22. 
20 


Elements of Mineralogy: P. 14. 


& of mild calcarious earth. He alſo tells ns, it 


dens no ſigns of iron notwithſtanding its red colour. 
This too is the caſe with the kind at Pentland, which 


Marti 
Charly 


g to the ( ſoon loſes its red colour in the fire and becomes per- 
receptor fealy white z the iron (if it contains any) being ex- 
knight ceedingly volatile. Mr. Kirwan alſo obſerves 7 
y, wa that © that feltſpar is undoubtedly the ſtone which 
nd peice the Saxons uſe as petunſe in their porcelain manu- 
ation re &ftories*.” Indeed, ſome years. ago, this ſtone was 
chen by uled with great advantage in a porcelain manufac- 


tory near Preſton pans. *And Mr. Jamieſon has lately 
ed it in his pottery at Brickfield, about two miles 
veſt of Muſſelburgh on the poſt road to London, 
and finds it anſwer his purpoſe infinitely better than 
the Engliſh, flint. More than 40 years ago, Alex- 
Ader Lind, eſq; ſheriff of this county, after ſeveral 
experiments for his own amuſement, made at his 
houſe of Gorgic about two miles weft of Edinburgh 
tea-cups, Plates, &c. of this very article, 

The. Pentland hills terminate in the pariſh of 
litherton. About three meaſured. miles. fouth of 
Edinburgh at the ſouth end of this range are the old 
houſes of Tower of Libberton, the property of Wil- 
lam Charles Little, eſq; whoſe progenitor. was one 


Uinlithgon, WM «f the commiſſaries of Edinburgh, and firſt founder 
ry bailiff df o the univerſity library in that city. To the ſouth- 
barony d vet of that is Aſerton ball, the reſidence of Mr. 
ce, Non WW Trotter. Adjacent thereto is the ſeat of Mr. Horm 


Rigg of Merton. To the north is the camp on part 
of Braid's hill*. Further weſt lies the Kirk town 
of Glencorſs, in the neighbourhood of which is the 


ich With it 
awily of it 
ziell, wig 
ons. Me, 
elonging 1 chaſed by William Tytler, eſq. To the ſouth of this 
fllage is the manſion houſe of the Bothwells, lords 
Kinncal, 1 | 
bibop of Orkney *, who married queen Mary to 
Hepburn earl of Bothwell, and exchanged his ſec for 
he abbacy of Halyrood - hauſe. Further welt in this 
pariſh on the brow of the hill near the houſe of 
Mir is Rulle in green, commonly called the Battle of 
ſentlagd hill, where general Dalziel in Charles IEs 
gn defeated the Cameronians, who, be ing oppreſſed 
al nat permitted the exerciſe of their religion, took 
uns in rebellon agaiuſt the goverument. 
Anongit the hills to the north ſtands. Logan Hbuſe, 
Wold ruined ſquare tower that belonged to a branch 
dl le Sinclairs of Roſlin. Below this runs the ſmall 
Maler called Logan burn, ſo named from this houſe, 
but haing different names till it joins North Eik. 

de banks thereof are the remains of an Old 
Wage, dedicated to St. Catherine. Here were ſome 
Fs go ſome old tomb flones, chicfy in memory 
lle Glendonnings, who probably reſided there, To 
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of Veſpalun, 
relief“. An 
and probablf 
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{tern range! 
iles ſouthval 


one. It * * of this is the caſtle and chapel of Raſlin. 
7alker, as be fame Ge of North Efe river are to be ſeen 
Petra. 


us of the old houſe of Woodbauflie, which: was 
Eu the earl of Moray's adherents in queen 

15 Tgn: it was then poſſefſed by Hamilton of 
al laugh, whoſe wife was cruelly uſed by 
de af the earl of Murray's emiffaries*© ; which Ila- 
Pierenged in Linlithgow by ſhooting the re- 
Fun he was paſſing through that town: the gun 


here, and pri 
dinburgbz cal 
colours, 48 fe. 
ich kind gest 


an{wers tl 


| the _ ' do be ſeen in the- family of Mr. Hamilton of 
d were v e 5 Further up the ſame river ſtands the houſe 
Ms 7 abc hte Clerk of Pennycuik, lately built by his 
gil * James, wherein ate preſer ved many articles 
A7 _ ty 2nd various Roman reliques collected at 


May, 


. | 
"oor lb. e weden Hit of Edinb. p. 9. 
25 pb. 18 „Cs ford's os 8 3 | 
r $ibb. 18. res of Drumſouſic's Memoirs, Lond. edit. 1706, p. 140. 
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wobern Houſe of Nl Boie, not Tong Thee Pure” 


Holyroodhouſe, flow extinft, whoſe predeceſſor was. 


A N. 


different times and places by baron Clerk of that 
family, Weſt of this is Newhall, which has paſſed 
through different proprietors ſince fir Walter Prin- 
gle, one of the ſenators of the College of Juſtice, 
eminent for his integrity, lived there. Near this 
batdering on Pecbles ſhire is Carleps, which belonged 
to Mr. Burnet who was executed in 1715. 


On the north fide of Pentland hills weſtwatd from 
Edinburgh, along the banks of the warer of Leith 
are a great number of gentlemen's. ſeats: as Datry, 
that has oſten changed its proprietors ſince the un- 
happy Cheeſelie enjoyed it. The antient ſquare 
tower of Ridball. "The kirk town and caſtle of Col- 
lington, the poſſeſſion of the-learned fir James Foulis: 
this is an antient family. News it is /Yooubdll of the 
ſame ſurname. Currie and its kirk town. More to 
the north is ſit usted Rixcartony the houſe and eſtate 
of rhe great lawyer Craig, whoſe ſucceſſors inhetit 
it ſtill. At no great diſtance from this is Hatton, the 
family houſe of the earls Lauderdale, who were bere- 
table ſheriffs of Mid-Lothian. Ratho, another branch 
of the Foulis name. Welt of theſe is Dalmaboy, 
pertaining to the earl of Morton: this was built by 
the late baron Dalrymple, brother to John earl of 
Stair, the great general. | 
From Leith weſtward on the ſhore nigh the Forth 
are lately erected new barracks, fortified with cannon 


2 


for the protection of that port; beſide it is the ſmall 
fiſhertown of Newhaven, wherein was an old chapel Newhaven, 


for the inhabitants, dedicated to St. Thomas, with 


a ſmall ſpot of ground, where many of them are bu- 


ried: it is now annexed to North Leith pariſh. At 
no great diſtance is Caroline park, belonging. to the 


counteſs of Dalkeith, a daughter of the late John 
duke of Arg) 


ſo named from her ladyſhip after 
his grace purchaſed this from ſir James Mackenzie, 
of Royſtoun, one of the, ſenators of the College of 


- Juſtice, ſtylect lord Noyſtoun as this place was then 
called. Furrh dt up the river is Cramond, a ſeu port Cramond. 


of old when the Roman army was in this country: f 


here they bripght in their grain for the ſupport of 


their troops, ere are the remains of a bath or 


ſudatory: and about this place many medals and 


altars,-&c. have been dug up. Moſt of the former 
make part of the Pentycuik cabinet. Gordon in 
bis itinerarium Septentrionale with other later writers 
properly pronounce this 3 Roman ſtation, and the 
military way from the ſouth led to this village. Near 
it are ſundry gentlemen's feats; as Cramond belong- 
ing to fir John Inglis, Icing's Cramond, Craigie Hall to 
Charles Hope Weir, eſq. Tadſbaugb at Kirkliſton to 
Mr. Wiſhart. Parnbugle to earl Roſeberry. Queens 
ferry, Duudiis caſtle, to the laird of Dundas, chief 
of that name. Hopeton houſe to cat! Hopeton. 
Further welt. B/ackneſs caſile; then Burrotoſtounc ſe, 
Kinneil, &c. 
The ſhire of Linlithgow produces coal, lime, and 
free-ſtone, lead and filver mines, beſides ſeveral 
figured . fones and curious plants, which may be 
ſeen in Sibbald's biſtory of it“. | 

Anue, counteſs of Lothian, grandaughter of Matthew Far! of 
Ker, eail of Lothian,marrying fir William Ker eldeſt Louan. 
ſon of Ancravy of Ferneherſt, he had the title of 
car] of Lothian from Charles I. and his ſon Robert 
that of marquis from William III. From him WII. 
liam the fifth and preſent marquis is fourth in linedl 
deſcent, 


* 3 Berlin Beſchaftig, p. 477 


o Keith's Liſt of Biſhops, p. 135. g 
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Hepburn earls 
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ELOW the GADENI to the ſouth and weſt, where now are the ſmall diſtricts of Lideſdale Fucik 
Eſkdale, Annandale, and Nideſdale, ſo called from the little rivers that run through th T 


* 


themſelves into $S 


15 LIDESDALE riſes Armitage, ſo called from 
having been formerly dedicated to a ſolitary life, 
but now a very ſtrong caſtle, which belonged to the 
Hepburns, who derive their deſcent from a certain 
Engliſh priſoner, whom the earl of March greatly 
enriched for having reſcued him from imminent dan- 
ger. They were earls of Bothwell *, and for a long 
time hereditary admirals of Scotland. By a ſiſter of 
James, earl of Bothwell, laſt of the Hepburns, 
married to John, prior of Coldingham, natural ſon of 


king James V. (who left a numerous illegitimate iſſue) 


the eſtate and title came to his ſon. Near. this is 
Brakenſey*, the ſeat of the warlike family of Bucicugh, 


: # Clydeſdale. D. 


ä  — ä «+2 th 


olzway frith, dwelt antiently the SELGOVZE, the traces of whoſe name a 
know not whether they do to others, to remain in that of Solway. 


ſpoken in England *, and need not here repeat whatl 
have ſaid. 


* Branl/holn: in the ſhire of Roxburgh, D. 


AD DIT I ON S. 


IDDESDALE is part of the county of Dum- 
fries; a moſt fertile and well cultivated tract 

of low arable and paſture land “. | | 
In biſhop Gibſon's additions Hepburn, earl of 
Bothwell, mentioned by Mr. Camden, is confounded 
with Stuart earl Bothwell, who for his treaſonable 
deſign of ſeizing the king in Holyrood palace, for- 
feited his eſtate and ſpent the remainder of his days 

beyond ſea. | . 

At Canonby on the Eſk, in Eſkdale and Roxburgh- 
ſhire, was a houſe of canons regular, founded before 
1296, frequently deſtroyed during the wars with 

the Engliſh. | F091 
A little attention to the circumſtances of Agricola's 
expedition into the country of the Horeſti will ſhew 
the great improbability of Mr. Camden's conjecture. 
It was undertaken at the cloſe of Agricola's command, 
whereas we find that in his fourth year all ſouth of 
that neck of land between the two forths was added 
to the Roman province, ſo that we muſt look for the 
Horeſti further north. Tacitus in effect forbids our 
ſeeking him here when he calls the people againſt 
whom Agricola was then fighting, populi Caledonian 


incolentes & nove gentes©, namely thoſe beyond the 


frith, who, by the fortifying of that neck of land 
were ſemoti velut in aliam inſulam. So that if there 
he any relation between the Horeſti and FJ it will 
better ſuit the people of Angus between South and 
North Ef... But this name ſeems to imply no more 


* Pennant's Voyage to the Hebrides, 77, 
q Ib. Co 38. ; gp © = 


0 


Caledonians. Tacitus adds * that Agricola having d 


and not bordering on the ſea, but is very applicav's 


the troops, and waited for them. There are 


8 44, 45 


em and Ange 
Ppear to ne, 


ſurnamed Scot; and many little towers belonging i 
military men are ſcattered up and down the country, 

From the affinity of the name I ſhould imagine 
the antient VZELLVM mentioned by Ptolemy zu 
in Euſdale upon the river Eu 

In Eſidale lived, as ſome think, the HOREST, 
into whoſe territories Agricola, after reducing the 
Britans ſettled in this tract, led the Roman ary, 
This will be put out of doubt, if for Horefi ye 
read Horeſci: Ar Eſc in Britiſh fgnifying a placem 
the river Eſc. Of Efica in Eſtedale I have already 


3 See before, p. 176. 


than Opec, mountaineers or highlanders, the prop 


feated Galgacus near the Grampian hills, brouglt 
back the army to the borders of the Horeſſi, an 
after taking hoſtages of them, ordered the fleet! 
ſail round the iſland, which can never agree vil 
Eſkdale, an inconſiderable tract ſurrounded by other 


to the mouth and frith of Tay, and to Angus a 
Mernis lying thereon, where the Roman navy * 
evident traces of a Roman road from this [9 
through the large country of Strathmore, for commu 
nication with the ſhips : but no ſuch thing oc 
between the Grampian hills and Eſkdale, nor com 
an army with heavy carriages march betwecn thel 
two places. . 
Mr. Horſley © places the Horeffi in Angus. Uo 
their coaſt, or in the river Tay, Agricola's flect 7 
bly lay, and from thence, or ſome part 0! Ang 
ſailed north about to the portus Trutuie1/s, which 
generally ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Rbutuben 
The fame learned antiquary inclines to fix 02% 
or Uxelum, at Caerlaveroc. | "y 
The Horeſti are the people in the midland di! n 
of Scotland, fouth of Tay, where the fol“ © 
placed at the entrance of the Highlands, and 
Agricola received hoſtages for their conduct 
the abſence of the army. 
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0 Eſxedale on the weſt adjoins Annandale, q d. 
the valley on the river Annan, which is dif- 
&-ult of approach by land. The more conſiderable 
places are a caſtle * at Lough Maban, ſurrounded on 
'hree fides by water, and defended by ſtrong walls; 
and the town of Annandale almoſt at the mouth of the 
met Annan, which loſt all its luſtre in the Engliſh 
uus under Edward VI. In this tract are ſome of the 
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ind between whom and the Maxwells have long ſub- 
iſted profeſſed and open quarrels, which have pro- 
ceeded even to bloodſhed. They have held this 
ſevartry* as it is called by antient right. This vale 
Ladpar, king of Scotland, on his reſtoration to the 
donn by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, gave in re- 
1 und of his ſervices to Robert Brus, or Bruce, lord 
krre in the king of Scotland's army, with leave 
of that prince gave it to his younger ſon Robert. 
From him deſcended the Bruces, lords of Anandale, 
o whom Robert Brus married Iſabella, daughter of 
William king of Scots, by a daughter of Robert 
teenell, and his ſon Robert, third of the name, 
arried a daughter of David, earl of Huntingdon 
md Garioch, whoſe ſon Robert, ſurnamed the 


s, the prope il, on failure of iſſue to Alexander III. king of 
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famous name of Johnſton, a family inured to war, 


of Cleveland in Yorkſhire, who, declining himſelf to 
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Scotland, in right of his mother claimed the crown. 


of Scotland in the preſence of Edward l. king of 
England as * dire& and ſupreme lord of the king- 
dom of Scotland,” as the Englith ſay,” or as 
the Scots, “by honourable arbitration, as neareſt 
in degree and blood to king Alexander III. and 
* Margaret, daughter of the king of Norway,” 
though ſon of the ſecond ſiſter. Afterwards quitting 
his right to his ſon Robert Brus, earl of Carrick, 
« and his heirs (to uſe the words of the original 
record), he remitted and granted all this right and 
claim that he had or could have to the kingdom 
* of Scotland.” But judgment was given for 
John Bailiol (who claimed “ as deſcending from 
* the elder fiſter, though in a more remote de- 
« pree),” in theſe words. © Becauſe the remoter 
c defcendant in the deſcending degree in the firſt 
&« line is to be preferred to the ncarer deſcendant 
te jn the ſecond line in ſucceſſion to an inheritance 
* which does not admit of partition.” However, 
Robert, ſon of the earl of Carrick, at length poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom by his valour, and 
confirmed it to his poſterity: a prince ennobled 
by his atchievments, and happily triumphant by 
his invincible ſpirit over fortune that ſo often foiled 
him. 


"and town, D. 2 This ſtewartry lies in Dumfries ſhire, D. 
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ANNAN D AL E 
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NNANDALE, Wachopdale, and Nithifdale, 

are ſo many parts of the ſhire of Dumfries, 
which takes its name from the chief town, and is 
bounded on the weſt by Galloway and Kyle, on the 
eaſt by Solway frith and the Marches, on the north 
by part of Clydeſdale, Tweedale, and Tiviotdale, 
and on the ſouth by the Iriſh ſea. It is in length 
from weſt to ſouth-eaſt about 50 miles, and in 
breadth about 34. The inhabitants were a ſtout 
warlike people, and in former times the bulwark of 
the kingdom. The ſoil is in general fitter for paſ- 
turage than corn, and a conſiderable profit 1s here 
made of cattle and ſheep *. 

Between Annandale and Eſkdale lies Wachopaale, 
ſo called from the water of Wachop running through 
it, and much reſembling the adjacent diſtricts already 
deſcribed. | 

Annandale runs due eaſt and weſt about 24 miles 
long and 14 broad“. 

A town of the name of Loch Maban, a burgh 
royal, ſtands on the ſouth ſide the water of Annan 
in the heart of the country. Tradition ſays the 
caſtle, now ruinous, ſtood antiently in the middle of 
the lake. It may have been the Mapone or Taba 
of Ravennas*. | 

At the head of Annan water ſtands Moffat, a 
ſmall neat town, famous for its medicinal waters“; 
one antiſcorbutic, the other chalybeat®. 

The moſs of Drumcrief near Moffat, 40 or 50 
miles above the level of the ſea, covers an incre- 
dible number of the fineſt large oaks which ever 
have grown in that place. They lie fix feet under 
the ſurface, ſtrait and above 70 feet long; all freſh 
from root to top, though they had lain, no doubr, 
1500 years. Above, near the ſurface, a whole wood 
of birch trees, which had grown up after the cataſ- 
trophe of the oaks ©. 

Annandale gave title of earl to fir James“ Mur- 
ray, ſo created by James VI. 1624, the year before 
viſcount Annan. His ſon James died without iſſue 
1658. : 

James, laird of Johnſtown, was by Charles I. 
1633, created lord Johnſtown, and 1643 earl of 
Hartheld. Charles II. added to this laſt title 1661 
that of Annandale, which William III. 1701 changed 
to that of marquis. Queen Anne appointed William 
the firſt marquis preſident of the council and ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for Scotland. He died 1720, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon James, and he by his brother 


George, third and preſent marquis, a lunatic. 


Annan, but a little village of about 100 houſes, 
though a royal burgh*®, ſtands on the river of its 


name: veſſels of about 50 tons can come within a 


* G. 2 G, a MS. n. Gale. 


Sir John Clerk's letter to Mr, Gale, p. 259 “%. 333. 
Sir John Clerk's letter to Mr. Gale, p. 332. 
- £8 Probably /iigneur. TOE 
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mile of the town, and of 60 as high as the hr 
The caſtle was entirely demoliſhed by order ct Nat 
liament on the acceſſion of James VI. to the cum 
of England, and only the ditches remain. Mt. ber. 
nant* ſaw in a garden wall a ſtone from its nin 
inſcribed, © Robert de Brus count de Carrick, & 
* ſenteurs du val de Annand 1300.” The um 
and church were burnt by Wharton lord prefidat 
of the marches in the reign of Edward VI. 
In the church of Ruthvel, four miles weſt fron 
Annan, lies an obeliſk now broken into three part 
by order of the general aſſembly, conſiſting of fou 
ſides of different dimenſions, the whole broadeſt x 
the baſe, and placed on a baſe 15 feet long, nowi 
two pieces. The two narroweſt ſides 16 inches i 
bottom, 11 at top, are adorned with vine lena 
and animals intermixed with Runic characters. 0 
one of the broader ſides, which are 18 4 inches x 
bottom, and 15 at top, is the figure of our Saniow, 
his right hand elevated to give the benediction, hi 
left holding a ſcroll, and under his feet two anima 
with their fore feet elevated, In the compartment 
below are two rude figures of ſaints bareheaded, and 
over them in Saxon capitals: ZL Z PAVLVA, 
Orer the head of Chriſt, 
IPZ XPZ, on each fide IVDEX AEQVI- 
TATIZ a ZzZERTO a ZALVATOREND 
MVNDI O ET AN 
BEZ TIAE NET o DRAL © NEZ © 
LOLNOVERVNT d IHDE x« FRE- 
SERUNT © ET o PANEM. 


Jefus Chriftus Judex aequitatis ſerto ſaloatorem 
mundi & an. perhaps angelorum. Beſlia & 
dracones cognoveruut inds + fregerunt & 
panem. 


On the other ſide is the repreſentation of out 
Saviour and Mary Magdalen waſhing his feet with 
her tears, and wiping- them with her bair. The 
inſcription, 


IALLVLLI ABAZ TRVM VISVENII 
GZ IAN SAEIR O ZELVZI DEZ A 
NAZ TIBITAIEETZ. 
EIVS IRIIIIL EoETT RISARE 
PEDEZ, EIVS BEAPILLIZ + ET 
PRAETERIVS VIDI..... 


and over a figure with a nimbus and book ae 
with another: in the diviſion over them CAPI 
ZVI TERSEBM, i. e. 


attulit alabaſtrum unguenti 


et flans retro ſecus | 
„ | 


v Pennant's Tour 1769, P. 21% 


d Richara. D. 
f Voy. to the Hebrides, p. 84. 
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; lacrimis coepit rigare 
ejus et capillis et 

tapitis ſul tergeba 
preterjus [præteri 
ine by the croſs preſixed began a new ſentence. 
je chatacters are ranged differently from the 
y of characters and carving led 
i to ſuppoſe that the monument was the 
different people, the Danes firſt and 
engraved the four fides in 

Mr. Pennant * adds, the 

les buried under the floor of the church. 
He found ſome fragments of the capital, with letters 
nearly fimilar to the other, and ori each oppoſite ſide 
m eagle neatly cut in relief. There was a piece of 
another with Saxon letters round the lower part of 
\ human figure in long veſtments, with his foot on a 
pair of ſmall globes : this too ſeemed to have becn 
the top of a croſs. The ſalmon hunting is ſo little 
pennant could find only one man 

This pariſh extends along the 
Solway Frith, which gains continually on the land. 
dil is made from the ſands here, which, perhaps frotn 
the nitre mixed with it, has a bitteriſh raſte*. James 
VI. viſiting the place granted the ſaltmakers here an 
exemption from duty, which was ſpecified in all ac- 
counts till the Union. A road through a moraſs 
made of ſplit oak planks, eight feer long, faſtened 
down by piles driven through them, was difco- 
ered in digging peat pointing to the ſea! 

Near Spring bell, the ſeat of fir William Maxwell, 
is the ite of Bell caſtle, where the duke of Albany, 
brother to James III. and the earl of Douglas lodged 
the night before their defeat at Kirkconnal, a place 
moſt contiguous. They had been exiled in England, 
ind invaded their own country in a plundering 
ſcheme, Albany eſcaped, Douglas was taken, and 
ended his life in Lindores abbey ®. 

la Kirkconnal churchyard is a tomb-ſtone with 
tals inſcription, Hic facet Adam Fleming. A ſword 
ud croſs are engraved on it". Mr. Pennant miſ- 
lakes the idle ſtory told about it. 

The country is very naked having been cleared of 
ls wood by act of parliament in the reign of 


pate the moſs troops who 


This variet 


work of two 
then the Saxons. He has 
his Pl. LVII. and L VIII. 


practiſed that Mr. 
that underſtood it. 


Janes VI. in order to extir 
lſeſted the borders . 

ln Middleby pariſh is a Roman ſtation called 
Burreus, or Birrens, ſeated on a flat, bounded on 
Me fide by the ſmall water of Min, and on another 
F5 2 ſmall burn; well defended by four ditches and 
br dykes, but much of both has been eraſed by 
Wer floods. A hypocauſt, illegible inſcribed ſtones, - 
ne gold coin of Conſtantius Chlorus, and coins of 
"toner empire have been found here; a place formed 

Ware ſtones, which contained wheat, and a large 
Wt arched with ſtone. Mr. Horſley ? imagines this 
Baton Buroion of Antoninus, 
of the wall with a military road between 
eiherby, and that it was the place where 
concluded his ſecond year's expedition 9, 
p in one of the houſes at 


being on the 


Mt infer] tio 
n b 
U "m b uilt u 


- 1 Trin, Sept, p. 161. 

; He has not copied the inſcriptions faithfully, nor given a ne 
Pennant, Ib. p-. 87, 88. n Ib. ex Hume's 

p 4 Pen, Ib. 90. 

Additions to Gordo 


AXAN 
CONIS 
is Horſley's Scotland xxxi t. 


In the ruins of a temple, 36 feet by 12, without PI; XxxIII 
the wall, was found 1732 a winged ſtatue in 4 f.. 


nich armed like Pallas with a helmet crowned 
with olive incircled by a mural crown; in the right 
hand a ſpear with a pilens on its top, and a ſhield; 
in her left hand a globe, and on her breaſt a buſt 


like a fibula to faſten the garment. At her feet this 
inſcription : 


BRIGANTIAE s. AMANDYS 
ARCITECTYS EX IMPERIO IMP, 1. 


which Mr. Roger Gale read : 


Brigantiæ ſacrum Amandus 
Arcilectus ex imperio imperatoris Juliani 


and ſuppoſed the figure to repreſent Victory, or a 
Panthea adorned with the ſymbols of Victory and 
Pallas. The name of Brigantia as a goddeſs of tlie 
province, he thinks, occurs before on an inſcription 
in Yorkſhire, p. 62%. Mr. Pennant ſaw here part 
of a Victory with her foot on a globe. 


SS —— — — . | 
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Another inſcription found here is Horſley's Scotl. pl. xxIII. 


xxxv. thus read: a 


Deo Mercurio Julius Cerealis t cenſor ſigillorum 


collegii ligniferorum cultorum ejus de ſuo dedit 
votum ſolvens libens merito. 


Another to Mercury; Horſley's xxxvi. thus read: 


Numini Auguſti Deo Mercurio fignum poſuerunt 
cultores collegium ligniferorum ejuſdem Dei cu- 


rante Ingenuo Rufo votum ſolverunt libentes 
merito. | 


Mr. Gale underſtood cenſor ſigillorum to be an officer 
appointed to examine ſuch images as were erected 
by the college of /ignifer;, the ſame as the dendro- 
Phori of other inſcriptions, whoſe buſineſs was either 
to carry boughs at feſtivals, or wood for ſacrifice. 
Mr. Ward takes Censor for another name of the 
perſon, as Cenſorinus and Sigillarius for a founder of 
images v. Mr. Gale finds from Amm. Marcellinus 
XV1, 5. that Mercury was a favourite of Julian, to 
whom occulte ſupplicabat, He hoped his ſtatue would 
be found; and baron Clerk, ſearching the ground 
1733, found the remains of a ſtatue 26 feet and a 
half high, miſerably defaced, the head, hands, and 
feet broken off and loſt, ſo that nothing was left to 
determine to whom it referred, except the place 
where it was found, which being ſo near the in- 
ſcription, made it probable that it was Mercury: the 
holes for the head and left hand ſeem to indicate 
that they were fixed in, and perhaps were of a dit— 
ferent material. The breadth of the baſe proves it 
to have belonged to the pedeſtal inſcribed to Mer- 
cury, and both were fixed againſt the wall * The 
baron publiſhed a Latin diſſertation on the three in- 
ſcriptions with draughts, and a more particular ac- 
count of the figure, intituled, “ Diſſertatio de monu- 
mentis quibuſſam Romanis in  boreali M. Brit. 
parte detectis A. 1731. Edinb. 1750,” 4to. Mr. 


w print of it, or of its unpubliſhed ſide, 
Hiſt of Douglas, 206. » Pennant, Ib. 89. 
" P. 207. Baron Clerk's letter to Mr. Gale, p. 253*. 


n's Iria. Sept. p. 27. Pennant Appendix to Tour, Part II. 1772, 409. It is pity 
curious figure, He ſays Minerva has the name of Brigantia from her delight in awar, 
o continually paid her his devotion in ſecret before his apoſtacy. But he miſtakes her 


procure a correct drawing of this 
$ the favourite deity of Julian wh 


erk in a leiter 
. : 


to R. Gale, Fuliani Cæſaris cenſores or cenſuales Sigillanorum collegia!; /ignatores or collegam lig natorem. 
* MS, letter to R. Gale, 1733. | 
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Pl. XXIII. 
fig. 5. 


Pl. XXIII. 
fig. 6. 


Pl. XXIII. 
fig. 7. 
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Pennant takes no notice of this image, but gives? a 
number of other inſcriptions and antiquities found 


here, and preſerved at Hoddam caſtle in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


An altar inſcribed, 


DEAE HARIMEL 
LAE SACGA 
MIDIAHVS 
ARCXVSLL»*.* 


Another, 


DEAE VIRADES 
THI. PAGVS CON 
DRVS TIS MILI 

IN COHN. II. TVN ' 
GR. SVB SIVO 
AVSPICE PR 

AEFE. | 


The lower half of a ſmall ſtatue of Fortune on 
a pedeſtal inſcribed, 


FORTVNAE Reduci pro 

SALVTE P. CAMmii 

ITALICI PRAEFe&. COh 

TVNgrorum CELER LIBERtus 
LLM 


A ſepulchral ſtone with a rude head on it. Part 
of a figure of Victory, with one foot on a globe: 
only her veſt and part of her wings to be ſeen. A 
ſepulchral ſtone inſcribed, | 


D. M. | 
AFVTIANO BASSI ORDINATO 
Tribuno COH. II. TVNGrorum FLAVIA BAETICA 
CONIVNX FAC. CVRAVIT. 


A very plain altar addreſſed to Fortune : 


FORTVNAE COH. I NER 
M. GER. EQVI. 


Fragment of an earthen veſſel with a naked fe- 
male leaning againſt a column. Another with part 
of a boar under a tree, and over him II. TVN. 

An inſcription, 


C. L. 
BED. BR. P. 


which, from the inſcription to Mercury by the col- 
lege or company of woodmongers under Ingenuus 
Rufus, given by Mr. Horſley, Scotland xxxvi. is 
read Collegium ligniferorum peditatus Brigantiæ po- 
ſuit, but q. the ſenſe. 

A piece of ornamental ſtone inſcribed : 


LEG. XX. VICT. 
An inſcription 


IMP. CAES. TRAIANO HADRIAN 
LEG. II. AVG. 


A fragment of a veſſel inſcribed Sac EROR. 
An inſcription 


IMP.CAES.FLAVIOVALERIOCONSTANTINO. 
PVBL'I FILIO INVICTO AVGVSTO. 


found on the Roman road in the pariſh of Heſket 
between Carliſle and Penrith. | 

An inſcription in memory of Pervica by her 
mother Julia. 


' 7 Append. to Tour 1772, P- 409 
* Are we at liberty to re 
* Baron Clark's Letter to R. Gale, ubi fup. 
0 | 


D. M. 8. Wart ws 
IVLIA PERVICAE F: 


like Horſley's Northumberland LXIV, ava 
XVII. fig. 2. WELL h i = Wk, 

The ſtatue of Brigantia and the tuo gan 
Mercury were purchaſed by the late fir John 0 . 
of Pennycuick near Edinburgh. Amon 8 
coins of ſilver. and copper found near the , ©" 

SY e CAMP. was 

a large braſs of Germanicus;: on one ſide his 
with his right hand extended, in the leſ Ne 
gionary ſtandard z GERMANICYS CAESAR, rey. | 
quadriga and Germanicus in it; GERMAXM 
VICTA: allo a ſeal ſet in gold with the imprefivn d 
a woman dancing to the right, her left hang ele 
vated, in her right a ſerpent. In a moſs by the de 
of the Roman road between, Netherby and Middle 
was found ſeven feet under ground: an anten 4 
ploughſhare, about 14 inches long, ſticking in z 
very fertile ſoil under the moſs which appeal g 
have been once ploughed. From the fame Deiph- 
bourhood came a braſs ſacrificing inſtrument 9. 
weapon “. ; 

On the ſides of Burnſwork hill, two miles from 
Burrens, are two beautiful camps, or two dirilom 
of one united to each other by a rampart that wind 
along the ſide of the hill, one camp being on the 
ſouth-eaſt, the other on the north-weſt : that on the 
ſouth-eaſt has a ſingle agger of ſtone and earth 
which ſurrounds a huge ditch, with another agger 
riſing within it. It is 834 feet by 492. It has the 
pretorium, and the agger is yet viſible; and a 
the north ſide are three round hillocks, each joined 
to it by a dike projecting to ſome diſtance from the 
ramparts, as if to protect the gate on that quarter; 
for each of theſe mounts had its little fort : the other 
camp had two of theſe mounts on one fide and one 
on each end, but the veſtiges of theſe are very 
faint, From this camp runs a huge rampart of ſtone 
and earth round by the end of the hill which joins 
it with the other ſquare to the north-weſt, which i 
ſurrounded by a deep ditch between ſtrong ramparts, 
and has four round hillocks projecting from each 
fide of the area. This camp is 922 feet by 395 
and on the very ſummit of the hill is a ſmall ire: 
gular entrenchment intended as exploratory, the 
view being uninterrupted on every part. Thele 
camps are very accurately planned by Mr. Gordon 
Pl. I. p. 16. Mr. Horſley, with great probability, 
eſteems them Agricola's work, and ſammer camps 9 
that at Burrens®*. 


Agricola's march to Glota and Bodotria is ſuppoſed 


to have been through the valley of Locher mols U 


Dumfries and Drumlanrig, by all which a noble mi 
litary way has paſſed, and is {till plain in ſeveral 
other tracts of that road, particularly a little to tae 
eaſt of Durriſdeir kirk, where the family of Queens 
bury bury. Thence it runs over a great tract ot hig 
mountains, 'two miles eaſt of Entriken paſſage going 
through Crawford town, keeping two miles eaſt ot 
the Lead hills: thence runs by the Elvin foot by 
the ſide of Clyde, to Biggar moſs, where it i ver 
diſtinct; then by Carawath and Kinkigyla, Tinh 
the whole way, not far from Lanerk: then oy 
upon the iſthmus which Agricola fortified with 6 
riſons and caſtles. Several forts are to be {cen #'"'> 


this, Dew Harimille Sanctæ Ananda. Areitectus votum ſolvit libentiſſime. 


d Gordon, p. 16, 17. Pennant, 91. | lis 


one. near Locberbe, three miles north of 
three other ſmall intrenchments are 
à name common to many forts on 

, the others Cafile hills, though their 
5 — makes it doubtful if they be Roman. 
_ north of Burnſwork is another ſquare fort 
1 * at Midleby. Near Drumlanrig is another 
called Tibber”s caſtle, originally Roman, 


puroſwork; 


found 


a K 
— two ounces and a half and 15 grains, round 


in the middle, but thicker at the ends, ter- 
N a flat circular plate: on the fide of 
ane end is ſtamped HELENVS FECIT, on the 
ther is dotted M B. Several of the ſame ſort have 
deen occafionally found in Scotland“. 

Hoddam or Hodbotme caſtle was built by John lord 
Herries, a ſtrenuous ſupporter of Mary Stuart. He 
conveyed her ſafe from the battle of Langſide to his 
huſe at Tertigles in Galloway, thence to Dundranen 
les from abbey, and then accompanied her in a (mall veſſel into 
\ diviſions England, This caſtle was ſoon after ſurrendered to 
hat winds the regent Murray, and before the acceſſion of 
g on the VI. was one of the places of defence on the 
1at on the borders © to be keped with ane wiſe ſtout man, and 
nd earth 0 have with him four well horſed men, and ther 
her agger to have two ſtark footmen ſervants to keep their 
t bas the horſes, and the principal to have ane ſtout foot- 
; and. on man*” In the walls about it are preſerved the 
ch joined altars and inſcriptions found at Burrens before-men- 
; from the tioned. Near it on an eminence is a ſquare building 
it quarter; called The Tower of Repentance, built by a lord 
the other Harries as an atonement for putting to death ſome 
le and one priſoners to whom he had promiſed quarter. On 
are very t 1s carved the word Repentance between a ſerpent 
rt of ſtone and a dove, emblems of prudence and meekneſs f, 
Thich joins and probably the word is the family motto. 


t, which u Unlongam caitle on Sol way frith was built by one 


ramparu, of the anceſtors of the Murrays earls of Annandale, 
from each ad its great ſquare tower with walls 13 feet thick, 
et by 395 bow in ruins, is ſtill the property of David Mur- 
ſmall irre- ry Tiſcount Stor mont . At the family ſeat here 
atory, the Ts born his uncle William, who having been edu- 
ct, Theſe ated at Weſtminſter and Oxford, and called to the 
Ir. Gordon br from Lincoln's-inn, was appointed ſolicitor- 
probabilly, ſeveral 1742, attorney-general 1754, lord chief- 
er camps to Juice of the King's-Bench, and created baron of 
Mansfield c. Nottingham 1756, and in 1776 an earl 
is ſuppoſes 0 Great Britain by the title of earl Mansfield with 
her moſs by nander to the male iſſue of his father. 

a noble mi Litzermoſs is a moraſs ten miles by three, with 
\ in feverd ti linle water of Locker running through it. Near 
little to the tat Kilblain was found an antient canoe of one 
of Queen © of wood eight feet eight inches long, hallowed 
tra of high tre for ſix feet ſeven inches, two feet broad and 
aſſage going E oe deep. Another ſuch with its paddle ſeven 
niles eaſt ot long was found here 1736. 

vin foot, b. "odlaw, a ſmall hill, has on the top a round 
re it is ver amp, double ditched, and on the ſouth 
oyla, vilid's 

; "hea comes e 
d with ge. d qons, 
Ye ſeen along 10 s. He i 


0 of Eavard's rei 


, ly 4 | 
Var, I nd, Hi. of Scot, II. 4009. 


— 
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4 Pen. 1. Archæol. II. Pl. III. f. 4. P · 41. 
dh. Pennant, p. 93. of remorſe and grace. I take the tradition he mentions to be founded on a ene of the 


, P. 366. 494 · Maitland, Hiſt, of Scot. P · 138, 


fide the veſtiges of a Roman camp, now almoſt 
ploughed up *, which Mr. Pennant chooſes to ſuppoſe 


the Uzelum of Ptolemy rather than Caerlaveroc where — 
Mr. Horſley has placed it i. This caſtle gave title 


of baron from the i 3th century to the family of Max- 
well, and was long one of their chief ſeats*. It 
underwent a long and celebrated fiege by Edward I. 
in perſon 1300, when he invaded Scotland by the 
weſtern marches: All the nobility who held of him 
by military tenure were ſummoned to attend at Car- 
lile on the feaſt of St. John Baptiſt, A catalogue 
of them amounting to 103 may be ſeen copied from 
an old French poem on this expedition in the Cot- 
tonian Jibrary in the appendix to Mr. Pennant's 
Tour 1772, N* IX. andin the Antiquarian Reper- 
tory, Ne 17, 18, 19. 21, 22. 24. Il. 107, 145. 
153. 169. 205. 227. 281. The following deſcrip» 
tion is there given of the caſtle: - 
Karlaverek caſteaus eſtoit 
Si fort ke ſiege ne doutoit z 
Ainz ke le roi ilucc veniſt, 
Car rendre ne le conveniſt, 
James mes k'il fuſt a ſon droit 
Garniz quant beſoigns en vendroit 
Des gens, des engins, & de vitaille, 
Come uns eſcux eſtoit de taile; 
Car ne ot ke trois coſtez entour, 
Et en chescune angle une tour. 
Mes ke le une eſtoit jumele ! 
Tant haute, tant longue, & tant lee 
Ke pardeſouz eſtoit la porte 
A pont tournis bien faite & forte, 
Et autres defenſes aſſes, 
Les auſſi bons murs & bons foſſez 
Tre tous pleins de eawe rez a rex; 
Et eroi ke james vie veirez 
Chaſtel plus bel de luce feoir : 
Car al vules puet on veoir . 
Devers le weſt la mere d'Irlande, 
Et vers le north la bele lande 
De un bras de mere environnee ; 
Si k'il ne eſt creature nee 
Ki de deus par puiſt a priſmer 
Sans ſoi mettre en peril de mer ; 
Devers le ſu legier ne'ſt pas 
De bois de more et de trenchus 
Si com la mere les a cerclies 
Ou ſoult la riviere encontre, 
Et par ce convint l'oſt entrer : 
Ver le eſt on pendans eſt li mons. 
It was battered by a variety of engines before it 
ſurrendered, though garriſoned only by 60 men, 
who ſurrendered at diſcretion and were pardoned by 
the Conqueror, who ſet up his ſtandard on the keep, 
and left the lord Clifford in command of the caſtle. 
It is a miſtake to ſuppoſe that all Edward's prepa- 
ration was againſt this caſtle. It was againſt the re- 
bellious Scots; and Peter Langtoft® ſpeaking of 
this ſiege ſays, he | 
A povere hamlite toke, the caſtelle Karelaverok. 
The Scots retook it ſome time after . The gallant 
owner fir Euſtace Maxwell ſupported a long ſiege, 


Border Laws, App. 197. 


1 Pennant, p. 93. 


* Douglas Peer. p. 51 | zemelled or double. 


3 the only one of our antient hiſtorians who mentions this ſiege. Archbiſbop Winchelſey in a letter to the Pope, dated 
Os info1ms bim, that having received his bull directed to Edward I. he proceeded to the king “ verſus caſtrum de Carlandrok 
” (Leibn. cod. jur. gent, II. 280.) The account of John de Drokenstord, comptroller of the houſhold for the 28th 
„uk go, printed by the Society of Antiqua ies, gives a full account of the 9 in which this caſtle was taken. 
a row lays, * the foliowing year, and that it was very ſoon after re · poſſeſſed by the 


140 2 | and 


glim.“ But in this he miſtakes his 
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and obliged the enemy to retire: he then diſmantled 
it, and in return the pecuniary acknowledgement of 
10 0. per ann. due from him and his heirs to the 


_ crown for this caſtle and eſtate were remitted for 


everꝰ by Robert Bruce, who alſo beſtowed on him 
certain lands. It was again re-fortified, but 1355 
was taken by Roger Kirkpatric, and razed 7. It 
was ruined by the earl of Suſſex 1570, and it re- 
mained when Mr. Camden wrote his Britannia, 1607, 
a weak houſe of the barons Maxwell. Robert firſt 
earl of Nithiſdale reinſtated it 1638. In Crom- 
well's time it was ſurrendered on terms; and among 


the furniture, for which a receipt was given by 


one Finch, are mentioned 80 beds. The form 
of the preſent caſtle is triangular, anſwering to the 
ſhield form in the French poet; at two of the 


corners has been a round tower, but one is demo- 


liſhed, and on cach fide the gateway which forms the 
third angle are two round towers. Over the arch 
is the creſt of the Maxwells with the date of the laſt 
repairs and this motto, I bid ye fair.“ The 
caſtle-yard is triangular. One fide which ſeems to 
have been. the refidence of the family is 123 feet 
long within, very elegantly built, and has three ſtories 
with very handſome window-cales. On the pedi- 
ment of the lower are coats of arms, over the ſe- 
cond legendary tales, over the chird Ovidian fa- 
bles, all neatly cut in ſtone. In front is a handſome 
dooc - caſe leading to the great half which is 91 feet 
by 26*. It was the feat of the Maxwells ſo early 

* This fact we have from the charter in the Haddin 
Crawford's Peer. 370. 

4 Camden, Ann. 217. 

* Probably a cranflation 
hood. | 

* Pennant, p. 99, 100. 

* ennant, 100, tot. 
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as 1296, when ſir Hubert, its lord, ſwore feally | 
Edward I. . a * 
Mr. Horſley © transfers Carbantorigum, the 
tium of Ravennas, further north to Bardayy 
Reir. | eg 4 
In a bottom near the mouth of the Nith ks 
Newby or New abbey, founded 1200 by Deo, 
wife of John Baliol lord of Caſtle Bernarg 
founder of Baliol college, Oxford, who died 
and was buried here. His lady embal med bis ben. 
and incloſed it in a cafe of ivory bound with flyer 
and enamelled in che wall of the church near te 
high altar, whence the abbey is oftener called Swe 
heart, Suavicordium, and Deux quer. The laſt abbg 
died 1612 at Paris. Sir Robert Spotiſwood, ich 
dent of ſeſſion and ſecretary of ſtate to Chaile1, 


vas deſigned lord New abbey, being then in pal 
ſeſſion of this diſſolved abbey *. . 5 


At Port Kepel Sol way frith gradually contract ile, 
and to this place veſſels of 200 tuns may come; The 
country on both ſides the river is extremely beni. 
ful, richly. cultivated and well incloſed *. was 

Mr. Horſley agrees with Mr. Camden in makin 


| Ptolemy's Novius or Nop1vs the tiver Ma 8 
Nith?, Corpa is alfo in Scotland, and, 


to Ptolemy north, i. e. weſt of Colania. If we th 
guided by affinity of name only, we ſhould raths 
ſeek, for Curia near Lough Cure. But the fituatich 


is in; favour of Corda, and Cumnach ſeems to be 
neareſt *, | 


oollections in the Advocates library at Edinburgh. Douglas“ Peer, 51 
* Major de geſt. Scot, 248. This probably relates only to the tortificatidns. 


of the family motto, Revirgo, and not as Mr. Pennant thinks, meaning Wardlaw the hill where the gllors 
F. 366-494: Maitand, Hiſt, of Scot. p. 138. 
F. * Ib, 


„ Keith, 2 59, 260. Pennant, 199 
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o Annandale on the weſt adjoins Nr DtspAL x, 

by no means ill furniſhed with corn and paſ- 
"Ire land. It takes its name from the river Nid, 
;mproperly called by Ptolemy Noztvs* inſtead of 
Noptvs or N1Þ1vs, a name given to their rivers in 
tin like this muddy and full of ſhoals. It riſes 
rom Leb Cure (on whicn ſtood Con pA Selgova- 
an), and runs firſt by Sangbuer, a caſtle of the Cre- 
une, long diſtinguiſned by the title of barons 
Sngbuer, and the office of hereditary ſheriffs of Ni- 
Aal: and then by Morton, which gave title of 
arl to ſome of the family of Douglas, of which 
whers alſo have their ſeat at Drumlanrig on the 
me river : near whoſe mouth ſtands between two 
ils Dunfreys, the moſt flouriſhing town in theſe 
parts, and having an antient caſtle. It is famous for 
wollen manufacture, and for the murder of John 
(main a lord of the greateſt intereſt among the 
Keats), and killed by Robert Brus in the church to 
prerent his obſtructing him in his way to the crown, 
for which murder committed in ſuch a place he 
ally purchaſed his pardon of the Pope. Nearer 
de mouth of the river Soltay, a ſmall village, re- 
tins ſome traces of the antient name of the Ser- 
corx. At the mouth ſtands Caerlaveroct, Ptole- 
t9's CaxnanToRIGYM, accounted an impregnable 
fortreſs till king Edward I. with the flower of the 
Eagliſh nobility beſieged and took it. It is now the 
weak manſion of the barons Maxwell of antient no- 
blity, long wardens of theſe weſtern Marches, and 
ltely advanced by marriage with a daughter and 
wheirels of the earl of Morton, whence John lord 


lledaughter and heireſs of Hereis lord Toricles ©, mar- 


' Pavia. Ravenn- MS. n. Gale. 
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Merwell was declared earl of Morton, and alſo with 


[ 327. J 
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ried to John the ſecond ſon, who thence took the 
title of baron Hereis In this valley on a lake ſtands. 
Glencarn alſo, whence the Cuninghams,. of whom in 
their place, long enjoyed the title of earl. . 
This Nidi/aale, together with Anandale, produces a 
warlike race of men, but infamous on account of their 
depredations. They live on the fordable frith of 
Solway, which they frequently croſs to ravage Eng- 
land, and in which the inhabitants on both fides 
hunt or rather fiſh for ſalmon, wherewith it abounds, 
on horſeback with ſpears, an entertaining ſight and 
pleaſant ſport, POT 22 OE 
The manners of the marauders in theſe vallies on 
the borders are thus deſcribed by John Le/ley, a 
Scotchman and biſhop of Roſs. ** They come out 
© of their own borders in the night by troops over 
ce inacceſſible places and infinite windings, In the 
« day time they refreſh their horſes jn proper hiding 
1 rv. and conceal themſelves till they arte by 
*fayour of darkneſs at the places of their deſtina- 
e tion! When they have got their booty they re- 
“ turn' home again by Tong circuits and pathleſs 
© ways, The more capable any of them is to guide 
«through theſe waſtes, windings, and precipices in 
i midnight darkneſs, the greater honour is he held 
e in for his ſkill :| and ſo cunning are they that they 
e ſeldom ſuffer their booty to be taken from them, 
«unleſs they are ſometimes ſeized by their enemies, 
« who follow cloſe at their heels, and track them by 
* the ſcent of dogs“. And, if they happen to be 
«© taken, they uſe ſuch flattering fluency of ſpeech 
« as to engage both judges and plaintiffs, however 
* ſevere, if not to ſhew them mercy, at leaſt to 
«admire and greatly commiſerate them.“ 


| d The mightieſt man for manred and retinue in all Scotland, D. 
, « oderiſequorum canum; Quick ſcenting Slough dogs, D. 
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the ſhire of 
Dumfries. 


Drumlanrig. 


G27 


Nidifdale or 


and ſtockings encouraged by the late duke, 


N I. 


1 
$097 nc 1 | 

'F1DISDALE is encompaſſed with hills, at 
whoſe bottom grows plenty of corn. It is di- 
vided into the Over- ward, containing the pariſhes 
in the preſbytery of Penpoint, and the Nether-ward, 

containing the pariſhes in the Dumfries preſbytery *. 
William Creighton was by James VI. 1622, cre- 


ated viſcount Ayr, and by Charles 1. 1633 carl of 
Dumfries; his great-granddaughter Penelope mar- 


_ tying the ſon of John earl of Stair, the titles were 


united in 1761 in the perſon of William 4th carl of 
Dumfries, as well as of Stair, 8 
The lordſhip of Sanquhar and ſheriffſhip of Dum- 
fries was purchaſed by the earl of Queenſberry from 
the earl of Dumfries, whoſe reſidence has ſince been 
at Leifnoris near Cumnoch, .a regality belonging to 
them in Kingſhyle in the ſhire of Air. | 
James I. 1458, advanced James Douglas lord Dal- 
keith to the title of earl of Morton, which his grand · 
ſon forfeiting, it was tevived 1588 in Sir William 
Douglas of Lochleven, of which family James is 
SIM... >. co idea "+ 
- Drumlanrig gave title of viſeount to its laird by 
favour of Chatles I. 1628, adyanced 1633 to the 
earldom of Queensberry. William third carl was 
treated 1682 marquis and 1684 duke of Queenſberry, 
fince which the title of earl of Drumlanrig belongs 
to his eldeſt ſon. James Douglas of Scraling, ſecond 
ſon of James ſecond earl of Queenſberry, being an 
expert captain and lieutenant-general, was joined with 
the duke of Schomberg in the firſt expedition into 
Ireland 1689, where he continued that year and the 
next until he went with the army into the Highlands 
1691, where he died?, Duke William built here a 
noble ſeat 168g *; a ſquare building, with a ſquare 
tower at each corner, and three ſmall turrets on each, 
incloſing a court having at every angle a round 
tower containing a ſtaircaſe. 'The Douglas hearts 
are ſprinkled over the whole : eyery window from 
the bottom to the third ſtory is guarded with iron 
bars: nor was the dungeon forgotten. The gallery 
is 100 feet long, adorned with much of Gibbons? 
carving, and ſome good portraits. The gardens are 
expenſively cut out of the rock, the walks formed 
in the woods by the fides of the Nith. The country 
about is peopled with manufacturers of woollen ſtuffs 
In 
the park is the original breed of wild white cattle: 
the cows are fine horned, the orbits of the eyes and 
the tips of the noſes are black, but the bulls have 
loſt the manes attributed to them by Boetius . 

In the Nith is an eddy called Hell Cawdron. On 
the oppoſite ſide is the appearance of a Britiſh en- 
trenchment, and near Duriſdeer is ſaid to be a ſmall 

Roman one. The Roman road runs by it, and is 


1 G. 
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© Ib. 110. 
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* Pennant, Voy. to the Hebr. t07. 112. 
« Ib. Gordon, It. Sept. p. 19. 
f Keith, 281. 287. Pennant, 104. 106. Print by Hearne and Byrne. 
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continued from thence to the Well path throgy 
Crawford moor to Elven foot. It has been lately . 
paired, and is much preferable to the other through 
the mountains, which would never have been though 
of but for the mines in the Lead hill. 

Morton caſtle, four miles from Drumlantig,  , 
high ſituation, the ſeat of Dunenald, predeceſſyr a 
Thomas Randolph, created earl of Murray by Roben 
Bruce, when that caſtle and that of Auc bencaſi wa 
Moffat was diſpoſed of to Douglas of Morton, . 
deceſſor of the earls of Morton; but when that ih 
was conferred, this eſtate being ſettled on a fon of x 
ſecond marriage parliament declared that the be 
ſtowing that title ſhould not prejudice his right y 
that caſtle and lands, but that it was taken fron 
Morton in Weſt Lothian. Only one front of the call 
remains, with a number of ſmall windows, ea 
aſcended to on the inſide by a flight of ſteps. It yy 
among the caſtles demoliſhed by David Il. on tis 
return from England b. 9 | 
Two miles from Morton ſtood the caſtle of Duif 
deir, demoliſhed at the ſame time with it. la the 
church of Duriſdeir is the mauſoleum of the fanil 
of Dumlanrig, and a monument of James duke df 

eenſberry, who died 1711, with his effigy and that 
of his counteſs %, 

About a mile below Drumlanrig are the four 
dations of Tibber caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been bull 
on the ſite of a Roman fort l. 

On an eminence is the houſe of Elioct, once tis 
property of the father of the admirable Crichut 
and at ſome diſtance before it the town of Sanquoir 
with the ruins of the caſtle, the antient ſeat of ile 
lords Crichton, afterwards earls of Dumfries anc 
Stair. The pariſh is remarkable for the manufadur 
of woollen ſtockings and the abundance of its coil. 

Lincluden was founded for Benedictine nu0s " 
the reign of Malcolm IV. by Uthred, father to le 
land lord of Galloway on the water of Cluden, 
boundary of Galloway. Theſe nuns were expeli 
by Archibald the black or grim earl of Doug! 
who ſubſtituted a provoſt with 12 beadſmen, © 
made the houſe collegiate. Part of the houſe a0 
the chancel, and the ſouth wall of the church is 
main. In the chancel is the tomb of Marg 
daughter of Robert III. and wife of Archibald © 
of Douglas, who died 1424, firſt duke of Terovm 


lay on it is mutilated, and her bones were diſturve 
by a poor viſionary, who dreamed of treaſure in 
tomb, and broke it open . They have {ince bee 
carefully replaced. \ 

Dumfries has a bridge of nine arches over the Nl 
connecting this county and that of Gallo 


d Ib, 1! 
© Penpant, Ib. 113. 
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ariginally built by Devorgilla, who gave the tolls of of Stair, had William earl of Dumfries and Stair, 
i to the convent of Franciſcan friars, which ſne who dying 1768 without iſſue male, the title of Stair 
bad founded here. ; In this convent Robert Bruce of deſcended to John Dalrymple, eſq; grandſon of John 
Carrick having an interview with John Comyn, and firſt earl of Stair, and that of Dumfries to his nephew 
reproaching him with betraying his confidence to Patrick fifth and preſent earl. 
king Edward I. which the other denied, he ſtabbed In blowing up ſome rocks, on the eſtate of Mains 
tim, and haſtening but of the fanQtuary called to of Sort hwick rear Dutiftles, Ch found in a ſort of 
horſe, His attendan's Lindſay and Kirkpatrick per- cavity a poliſhed granite ſtone, nine inches long, 
ing him pale and agitated, anxiouſly enquired four and a quarter broad at one end tapering to- 
how it was With him. III“, replied Bruce; “ I doubt wards the other, g ths of an inch thick in the middle, 
have lain Comyn!” “ You doubt!” cried Kirkpatrick, and ſharp at the edges all round. There are ſeveral 
1nd, ruſhing into the church, fixed his dagger in Druidical temples in this part of the country. In 
Comyn's heart. Sir Robert Comyn generouſly at- deſtroying one were found three or four coarſe clay 
15 thro tempted to defend his kinſman, and ſhared the ſame urns with the mouths cloſe and containing aſhes k. 
n lately rs, ue k. The church thus defiled with blood was A natural ſon of the regent Morton was by James 
1er through pulled down, and another built in a different place, VI. created lord Tothorwald between! 585 and 1 592, 
een though ind dedicated to St. Michael. Bruce alſo when poſ- whoſe honours are now extinct; but many conſidera- 
eſed of the crown built a chapel, where maſs was ble perſons are deſcended from him. his lands being 
antig, on 4 (id for. the ſoul of Sir Chriſtopher Seton, who had purchaſed by the family of Queenſberry, and giving 
edeceſſot of married a ſiſter of Bruce, aſſiſted at the death of one of the titles of the preſent duke“. 
y by Roben Comyo, and was afterwards 1306 executed by order Robert lord Maxwell married the daughter of 
hencaſe wear of Edward I.“ The town, a royal burgh, is neat, James earl of Morton, regent, on whoſe attainder, 
forton, pre gel built with wide ſtreets, two neat churches, a 1581, his ſon John ſucceeded to the title, but laid 
hen that tie aſtle, an exchange, and harbour, the tide flowing up it aſide ſeven years after, when fir William Douglas 
n a ſon dos the town. It has now little commerce, but the of Lochleven ſucceeded to it 1588 * 
hat the be great weekly markets for black cattle are of great Alexander Cunningham lord of Kilmaures was 
his rigbt u lle to iti. The title of earl of Dumfries was con- by James III. 1488, created earl of Glencairn. James 
s taken from ferred by Charles I. 1623 on William Crichron of the preſent earl is the 14th in lineal deſcent. | 
t of the calle RW bil. His grandſon Charles married Sarah, James VI. 1581 created Robert, gth lord Maxwell, 
ndows, cab i daghter of James Dalrymple, viſcount Stair, and earl of Nithiſdale 1620; but the heirs of his eldeſt 
ſteps. It nu ing before him, his ſurviving daughter Penelope ſon Robert failing 1667, lord Herries, of the ſecond 
id II. on bis became counteſs of Dumfries, and by William Dal- branch, ſucceeded to this title which was forfeited by 
245 ymple, ſon of John, and brother of the late earl his grandſon William fifth earl 1715. 
tle of Du | | 


"4M. 8 Dilrymple's Annals, I. 291 | k Pen, 103. Dal le's Ann. II. 14. G. 
h it. [a de i Pen. 101. | * Archeol. VII. p. — oY ? D. | F | 
of the fanily Dag. Peer. 493—5+ Sir James Dalrymple ſays, * John lord Maxwell, declared earl of Morton on the forfeiture of the regent, is 
| Juke dl þ deſigned in the parliament 1581, and the Dowglaſles being reſtored to the dignity of earl of Morton in the parliament 1 585, the earl 
ames : Angus, nephew to the regent, was firſt veſted with that earldom. Thereafter it came to the laird of Lochleven, of which amily was 
effigy and that lum earl of Morton, treaſurer to Charles I. and grandfather of James earl of Morton. Lord Maxwell was created by James VI. 


of Nithiſdale w r — 
Ar f .n 0 1 65 precedence he would have had when created earl of Morton; which dignity his ſucceſſor William earl 
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WEEET to Nidiſdale the NOVANTES inha- 
bited that tract of country in the vallies which 
reaches a conſiderable way weſtward ', but is ſo full 
of creeks as to be frequently contrafted, and toward 
the very extremity it again extends itſelf ; whence 
ſome called it the CHERSONESVS of the NO- 
VANTES. Their country contains at preſent Gal 
loway, Catith, Iyle, and Cunningham. 

Galloway, called by Latin writers of the middle 
age Gallwallia, and Gallovidia, from the Iriſh, who 
fotmerly occupied it, and call themſelves by con- 
traction in their own language Gael, is interſperſed 
with hills better adapted for feeding cattle than for pro- 


ducing corn: The inhabitants follow fiſhing both in 
the ſea that ſurrounds them, and in the rivulets and 


lakes ſtagnated under almoſt every hill. In theſe 
about Michaelmas they take in weels an incredible 
quantity of the niceſt eels, of which they make 
great advantage, as well as of the boney hobbies or 
Galloways, with ſtrong limbs fit for work, exported 
from hence in great numbers. Among theſe people 
firſt preſents itſelf on the river DEA mentioned by 


Ptolomy, and ſtill retaining the name of Dee, Kir- 


coubright, the moſt commodious harbour on this 
coaſt; the ſecond ſtewartry of Scotland, which alſo 
belongs to the Maxwell: ; then Cardines a fortification 
on the little river Fleet, ſtanding on a high craggy 
rock, and furniſhed with ſtrong walls. Near it the 
river Ken, called by Ptolomy corruptly IENA, 
glides into the ſea : then Migton, a narrower harbor 
between the rivers Blaidnoo and Crea, which is rec- 
koned a ſheriffdom governed by Agnew of the iſle ", 
It once had for its earl Archibald Douglas, diſtin- 
guiſhed in the French wars, and now has by favour 


of king James VI. John Fleming deſcended from the 
antient earls of Wigton, 


Near this place Ptolomy fixes the city of LEVCO- 


PIBIA ©, which I confeſs myſelf totally at a loſs 
where to ſeek. Its ſituation, however, requires that 
it ſhould be that epiſcopal ſee of Ninianus, which 
Bede A calls Candida Caſa, and the Engliſh and Scots 
by a ſimilar name Sit- berne . What if we therefore 
ſuppoſe that Ptolomy, according to cuſtom, rendered 
what the Britans called Candida Caſa, by the Greek 
words Azvx' oi, or the White houſe, for which 
the copyiſts have put upon us Leucopibia. In this 
place Ninia, or Ninian, a holy man among the 
Britans, who firſt converted the Southern Picts to the 
Chriſtian faith in the reign of Theodofius the younger, 
had his reſidence, and built a church dedicated to St. 


Between the ſea and Dunbritain frith or Clydes forth. D. 
© Aunorivis and Autre. MS, Lencetion. 
* See Selden pref. ad X Script. 

t Piſces ſaxatiles, ſtone fiſhes, 
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GALLOWAY 


Martin in a ſtyle unknown to the Britans, as We are 
informed by Bede, who. adds, that in his time the 
Saxonsf held this province, and, as the number of eg. 
verts increaſed, an epiſcopal ſee was eſtabliſhed at ia 
Candida, Caja. A little higher up the peninſula nu. 
rowing is furrounded by the ſea on both fides, and i 
that properly calledNOVANTVM CHERSONEs$y 
& PROMON'TORIVM; commonly The Mall or Beak 
of Galway. 

Below this to the north extends a ſpacious bay fu 
of Hands into which many rivers diſcharge then. 
ſelves on every fide; Firſt, at the very point of the 
promontory, the ABRAVANVS; which, hating 
ſormewhat changed its place, is ſo called by Prolony, 
inſtead of Aber -- Ruanus, q. d. the Mouth of the Rua 
The river is at preſent called Rian, and the lake out 
of which it riſes Lb Rian, abounding with herring 
and a fort of gudgeons s. | 

Galway had formerly princes and lords of in 
own, of whom the firſt recorded in hiſtory wy 
Fergus in the reign of Henry I. of England, who 
bore. for his arms a lion rampant Arg. ctowned 
Or in a field Az. After the many diſturbances he 
had occaſioned, he was by king Malcolm compelled 
to give up his ſon Uchtred as an hoſtage, and, beinz 
weary of the world, took the habit of a canon u 
Holy roed houfe in Edinburgh. Uchtred was taken in 
battle by his younger brother Gilbert, who, cutting 
out his tongue, and putting out his eyes, molt 
cruelly deprived him of his life and eſtate. But: 
few years after, on the death of Gilbert, Roland, 
ſon of Uchtred, recovered his patrimony, and, by a 
ſiſter of William de Morvill, conſtable of Scotland, 
had Alan, lord of Galway and conſtable of Scot 
land. Alan by Margaret, eldeſt daughter of David 
earl of Huntingdon, had Dervolgilda, wife of Joh 
Balliol, and mother of John Balliol, king of Scot 
land, competitor for the crown of Scotland wih 
Robert Brus, and by his firſt wife, as ſeems he had, 
Helena, married to Roger de Quincey, an Engliſh 
man, earl of Wincheſter, who thereby became con- 
ſtable of Scotland, as was alſo Willam Ferrars 
Groby, grandſon of the faid Roger by a daughter and 
coheireſs. But the Engliſh foon loſt their poſſeſſions 
in Scotland, together with the office of conſtable, 
which the Comins, earls of Buchan, deſcended allo 
from a daughter of Roger Quincy, held, till it 83 
transferred to the earls of Errol. The title of 
lord of Galway came afterwards to the family of 
Douglas, 


b Agnew of Lochnazv, bart D. 
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ALLOWAY has on the ſouth the Iriſh ſea; 
(5 on the welt the frith of Clyde; on the north 
Carric and Kyle; and on the north-eaſt the river 
Und. It is in length from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt 
. 10 miles: in breadth from north to ſouth 
rom 16 to 24+ The higher part of the country 
bmg the ſheriffdom lies between the water of 
Cree and the Mull of Galloway, The lower com- 

44 the reſt, or the ſtewarty of Kircudbright on 
he water of Cree. The plenty of paſtures induces 
hem to keep large flocks of ſheep and herds of 
atle*, of which great numbers are ſent into Eng- 
- Maxwells were earls of Nithiſdale before- 
mentioned. The antient family of Maclellan was 
dpnified by Charles I. 1633, with the title of lord 
Kircodbright, of which the preſent William is the 6th. 
At Kircudbright was a Franciſcan friary, but when 
by whom founded does not appear *. 

Mr. Horſley © agrees with Mr. Camden in making 
ſtolomy's Deva the river Dee in this ſhire, and lena 
efuuriam the bay or gulf near Wigtown in Gal- 
may, Leucopibia is rightly ſuppoſed to be ſome- 
where in Galloway. Migtown ſeems to anſwer for 
Eationz but others with Mr. Camden, from a fan- 
tel erymoiogy, place it at Whitborn, which is ſome- 
what nearer the ſea than Wigtown. Mr. Horſley 
nds Broughton near Whithern, which name may 
kem to carry antiquity in it“. Biſhop Gibſon ſays 
le latter part of the Saxon name Ppre-epne ſignifies 
uy fort of veſſel, and that the word Inkborn is called 
the North [nk-erne, i. e. a veſſel for ink. But 
lx ſeems nothing to the purpoſe. i 

Novantum Cherſoneſus is the mul of Galloway; No- 
un promontorium is near Dunſtey, not far from 
fun Patrick in the mul of Galloway. Abravennus 
ul be the river that runs into the bay of Glenluce 
r the mul of Galloway, but Mr. Horſley ſaw no 
ke for it in the maps of Scotland. The former 
jatof the Latin name is no doubt the Britiſh Aber 
Miſying the mouth of a tiver !. 

On the river Ken ſtands Kenmure, whence the 
dard had the title of viſcount conferred on them 
} Charles I. before 1633, but it was forfeited by 
ſeſcended allo en viſcount engaging in the rebellion 1718. 
Id, till it was 8 ons lucceſſively inherited the eſtate by royal 
The title of ' 
the family of 
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Near it is N Galloway, a burgh royal. | 

The title of earl of Wigton ended in Charles 
the 7th earl 1747. It was claimed by Dr. Flem- 
ing, phyſician at Dublin 1748, but not allowed. 

The Mull of Galway is formed by two bays; Loch 
Rian on the north, and Ptolemy's ABarAvanis, on 
which ſtands Szanrawer, a burgh royal, on the point 
of Corſehill ſtretching towards Cantire ; and on the 
other ſide is Port Patric a noted ſea port, oppoſite to 
Donaghadee in Ireland, and thence the land runs ſouth- 
ward to the Mull. The land between theſe two points 
of Corſebill and the Mule, which are 24 miles diſtant, is 
called the Rinnes of Galloway, perhaps from theic 
running out narrow a great way into the ſea, To 
the ſouth of Loch Rian is the loch or bay of Luce, 
running between the Mull and Whithern oppoſite 
to the Iſle of Man. The iſthmus between the lochs 
Joining the Rinnes to the main land is fix miles 
broad, and near the centre ſtands on an eminence 
the caſtle of the Inch among the lakes. On this 
bay is the vale or glen of Luce, where was an ab- 
bey founded 1190 by Roland lord of Galloway, 
father of Allan, and the monks brought from Melroſs. 
Laurence de Glenluce, ſon to Alexander, biſhop of 
Galloway was abbot here, and in his fayour James 
VI. created Glenluce into a temporality, confirmed by 
the king with a regality, whereof the family of Staic 
is hereditary baillie*. After Laurence's death John de 
Glenluce, dean of Saliſbury, ſon to the ſaid Laurence; 
became lord Glenluce and diſpoſed of the lordſhip 
to fir Robert de Glenluce his ſon-in-law. It was united 
to the biſhoprick of Glaſgow by act of parliament, 
and at length fir John Dalrymple of Carrict was cre- 
ated lord Glenluce. His ſon John, king's advocate, 
juſtice, clerk, and ſecretary of ftate, was lord 
Glenluce and earl of Stair. William earl of Dum- 
fries was created 1690 lord Glenluce and Stran- 
rawer. James Dalrymple ſucceeded his uncle the 
renowned John earl of Stair 1747, and was ſucceeded 
1761 by his brother John, and he 1768 by his 
coufin John, preſent and 5th earl of Stair. 

The title of lord Galloway came ſince Mr. Cam- 
den's time to the Stewarts of Gairlies, of whom ſir 
Alexander was by James VI. in 1609 created lord 
Gairlies, and 1623 carl of Galloway, whoſe lineal 
deſcendant John is the preſent and 8th earl. 


\ biſhop pleaſantly enough has been impoſed vpon by the Scotch word lues to call all horned cattle cows, 
f P. 364+ 


© P. 370. 
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EXT follows Carri with its fruitful paſ- 
tures, abundantly ſupplied with conveniencies 
both by land and ſea. In it Ptolemy places RRRI- 
ooxivs ſinus, the bay, and the town of RE RIM, 
for which the oldeſt edition printed at Rome 1480 
gives BEr16on1vM, ſo as to incline one to ſuppoſe 
it was the preſent Bargeny, which has a lord of its 
own of the family of Kennedy, which came from Ire- 
land in the reign of Robert Brus, and became noble, 
numerous, and powerful, in theſe parts. The head of 
it is earl of Caffils, which is the name of the caſtle, 
his reſidence, on the river Dun, on whoſe banks is 
alſo another caftle named Dunnur, He is alſo he- 
reditary bailiff of this province, which with Kyle 
and Cunningham, makes the three bailltaries of Scot- 
land, thoſe who prefide over them with ordinary 
power and juriſdiction being called bailifs, a word 


* Lib. Mailros. 


J. 


4 


which took its rife in the middle age, fagnifying ig 
Greece, Sicily, and France, confervator, But iy 
former ages Carrict had its earls. Por to ſay not; 
William gave © all Carrie in poſſeſſion for ever#s 
we read that Adam de Filconath, about the * 
1270 was earl of Carrid, and died in the Holy 
War, whoſe only daughter Marthas, ſeeing Roben 
Brus, a handſome young man, as he was hunting, be. 
came deſperately enamoured of him, took him fo 
her buſband, conferred on him the title and eſtae at 
earl of Carrict, and had by him Robert Brus the 
renowned king of Scots, from whom the royal fo 
mily is deſcended. But the title of earl of Cari 
was for ſome time left to the younger ſons of thy 
houſe of Brus, and afterwards became an additiond 
title to the princes of Scotland, 


of the ſon of Gilbert de Galway, to whom king 


n Margaret. Douglas, Peer. 126. Martha. D. 
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HE ſhire of Carrict lies on Dumbritain frith 
on the Eaſt fide of Loch Rian oppoſite to rhe 
Corſe hill in the ſhire of Aire“. 

Biſhop Gibſon ſuppoſes Ber1conrus sixus the 
bay of Glenluce. Mr. Horſley * Loch Rain formed by 
the mull of Galloway. Rerigonium is among the 
Novantæ, and ſo muſt be ſomewhere in Galloway. 
Mr. Horſley likes not the conjecture of Mr. Cam- 
den concerning Bargeny, which is quite out of the 
way. Bartun or Strathaven ſeems to anſwer beſt 
as to ſituation. 


The Bargeny eſtate being purchaſed by fir Jobn 


Hamilton, natural ſon of John marquis of Hamilton, 
his ſon was created lord Bargeny by Charles 1. 
1639, which title ended in his grandſon fourth 
lord, for want of heirs male. 


* D. 1 P. 375 by D. 


| lirot 
© Ib. 132. Dalrymple ſays, the title of the lord Kincleven in Perthſhire was conferred by James VI. 1607, on John Stuart, #0 
to Patrick Stuart, laſt ead of Orkney, deſcended of king James I. by a natural ſon, which is now extindt. 


James IV. created David, third lord Kennedy, fo 
of James Kennedy by Mary Stuart, daughter 
Robert III.“ firſt earl of Caſſils 150; which tit 
ended with the eighth earl John 17 59, who was ſuc 
ceeded by his own deſtination in his eſtate by fi 
Thomas Kennedy of Culzean his undoubted male 
heir, now gth earl of Caſſils, after a conteſt with 
the earl of March, which was decided in his farou 
The Scotch antiquaries will not allow this family te 
be of Iriſh origin. 

Charles I. 1633 conferred the title of earl of Car 
rict on John lord Kincleven, in Perthſhire, fo creat 
by James VI. in right of whoſe heirels, married 
George Verney lord Willoughby de Broke, it i fe 
claimed by that family e. | 


b Donglas' Peer. 133- 


gnifying 10 
+ Buth 
ſay nothing 


ORE inland on this bay follows Kyle, abound- 


_— ing ing in all conveniencies, and full of inhabi- 
It ys ants. lu the additions to Bede it is called Campus 
1 the 10 (el and Coil, where it is related that“ Eadbert, 


« king of Northumberland, added this with other 
« countries to his dominions.” In Ptolomy's time 
the moſt remarkable place here was VIPOGARA, 
probably Aire, Which is a ſheriffdom, and a ſmall 


ing Roben 
zunting, be. 
ok him far 
and eſtate of 


ct Brus the a- port and well known harbour on a rivulet of the 
de royal f. ame name: of which I have nothing better to write 
of Carr than theſe lines ſent me by J. Jonſton: 


ſons of th 


Parya urbs, aft ingens animus in fortibus haret 
n additional 


Inferior nulli nobilitate virũm. 
Aris e campis haurit puriſſima cœlum, 
Incubat & miti mollior aura ſolo, 
Atria hinc, non Era prius, credo, illa vocata oft, 
Cum duris quid enim mollia juris habent ? 
hfera cum ſuperis quod fi componere fas eft. 
Aurea fors dici debutt illa prius. 
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1 nA, or AE RIA. | 

This little town a mighty ſpirit boaſts, 

Second to none for ſons of noble race, i 

Heaven ſends its pureſt influence on its coaſts, 
And mildeſt ſeaſons fertilize the place. 

From hence A#ria firſt, not Ara, called; 
For what has mildeſt air with braſs to do ? 

If things below with things above compare, 


The name of Aurea were its juſter due. 


Beſides the river Aire two other ſmall rivers water 
this tract, having a number of little villages on their 
banks. The Longar, on which live the Crawfords, 
as on the Ceſnoch do the Cambells, eminent fami- 
lies in theſe parts. On the bank of the latter alſo 
is Uchiltre caſtle, the ſeat of the Stewarts of the 
blood royal, as deſcended from the dukes of Albany, 
and hence tiled barons of Uchiltrey, of whom was 
that Robert Stewart the inſeparable companion of 
the prince of Conde, and ſlain with him in battle in 


France, Cambell of Louden is hereditary bailiff here. 
* Perhaps Loch Rias. Gibſon, who reads VIDOGARA, 3 
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KYLE 


Aire r. 


Lougar r. 
Cejnoch r. 


Uchilire e. 
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HE country of Kyle lies between the rivers 
Dune and Irwine, the former ſeparating it 

from Carrick, the latter from Cunningham. It is 
divided into King's Kyle, under the juriſdiction of the 
ſheriff, lying between the Dune on the ſouth and 
weſt and the Aire and Lougar running into Aire on 
the north and eaſt, including alſo the pariſh of Au- 
chinlech on the other ſide of Lougar; and Kyle 
Stewart, containing the reſt of the county northward 
to the river Irwine, which belonged antiently to the 
Stetoarii, and ſince to the king's eldeſt ſon as 
prince. | Nd no N n a7 36 

The Wallaces, lords of Craigie, were hereditable 
ſtewarts, but ſince both ſheriffdom and ſtewartry are 
in the king, and granted to one perſon . 
- Horfley* ſays Yidotars or Vidogara, appears by 
the ſituation to be the bay near the month of the 
river which runs by Air or perhaps near Irwyn. 

AlRE 4s reckoned the ſecond divifion of the 
Novautez, though this norih part of it ſeems rather 
to have belonged to the Damnii. This ſheriſſdom 
is bounded on the north by Renfrewſhire, on the ſouth 
by Galloway, on the eaſt by Clydeſdale, and on the 
weſt by the frith of Clyde. It produces in general 
plenty of corn and graſs, and is very populous, and 
the inbabitants of it exceeding induſtrious. Caric, 
Kyle, and Cunningham, are three bailliaries in it. 
The moſt conſiderable lake in it is Loch Dun, fix 
miles long, and two broad, having an iſland with 
a ruin called Caſtle Dun. Upon the water of Dun 
is a bridge of one arch, 90 feet wide. 

The town of Aire, antiently called St. John's town, is 
now the chief market in the weſt of Scotland, ſituate 
in a ſandy plain among fruitful fields; the church is 


| ſtately enough, and a bridge of four arches joins 


the old town to the new. Here was a houſe of 
Dominicans, founded by William biſhop of St. An- 
drew's or king Alexander II. 1230, the firſt in the 
kingdom. Another of Obſervantines, founded by 
the inhabitants 14725 By the king's patent Aire is 
the ſheriff's ſeat, having a juriſdiction about 32 


D. G. 
3 G, 


D. 


Pp. 378, 
4 Keith, 253. ö 
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K 
miles. A mile north of the town, near the ſez 
is a lazar houſe called the King's Chapel, founded by 
king Robert Bruce for lepers ?. 
Teal, a cell or priory, dependent on Pulley. 
| Croſraguel in Kirkefwold pariſh in Carrick, 
Priory of Cluniacs, founded by Duncan fon of (i, 
bert earl of Carick 1244. George Buchanan had; 
penſion out of the revenues. It was annexed by 
ames VI. 1617 to the biſhopric of Dumblain, 
The title of baron Uchiltree expired on the den 
of the 7th lord under age 1675. Charles If 
1651, created lord Colville, baron of Ochiltre, 
which title ended in his great nephew zd lord, hut 
is claimed by: Robert Colville, a wright in Eds 
burgh, couſin-german to the laſt lord. 

Near Ochiltree to the weſt in King's Kyle is Star, 
which, 1690, gave title of viſcount to James Dy 
rymple lord Glenluce and Stranraer, and of ex 
to his ſon John 105, whoſe fon John eminenty 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf both in the field and cabinet; 
but, anne, 1747 without iſſue, the title becane 


united with that of Dumfries in the perſon of hy 


younger brother's ſon, whoſe eldeſt ſon at preſet 
enjoys both. 

The chief meſſuage in the ſtewarty of Kyle 
was Dundonald, purchaſed by fir William Cochran 
who was created lord Cochran by Charles I. 160 
and by Charles II. 1669, earl of Dundonald ; whic 
titles are now held by Alexander, gth earl. 

Loudon, on the other fide of the river Irwin and 
near its ſource in Cunningham, the antient ſeat of ti 
Crawfords, coming by marriage to the Campbel 
was raiſed to the dignity of a barony by James Vi 
in the perſon of fir Hugh Campbel, 1604, and b 
Charles I. 1633, to the higher honour of an eit 
dom in fir Jokn Campbel on his marriage with tn 
grandaughter of fir Hugh. His great great grandlot 
John is the preſent and 5th earl. Charles J. re 
deemed the ſheriffdom from John earl Loudon, whic 
together with the ſtewarty, was conferred by Wi 
liam III. on fir George Campbel of Ceſnoch# 


d Keith, 270. © Ib. 371 
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Kyle on the eaſt and nor adjoins Cun- 
1 ſituate on the ſame frith, and con- 
fing its ſpreading extent this way. The name im- 
ns the king's habitation, from whence an idea 
nay be ſor med of its pleaſantneſs. Ir is watered by 
de rain, which divides it from Kyle, almoſt at 
whoſe ſource is Kilmarnock, the ſeat of the barany 
Reid, of whom in the reign of James III. a gale of 
Gurt favour advanced Thomas“ to the rank of regent, 
nd his ſon Robert” to the title of earl of Arran, and 
marriage With the king's ſiſter, But the fame 
gale turning contrary, they were declared traitors 
© their country, Robert's wife was taken from him 
wd given to James Hamilton, their eſtates conſiſ- 
ated, every thing being torn from them by the 
ſhort of fortune, they ended their days in baniſh» 
neat, Their poſterity at laſt recovered the honours 
& their anceſtors, which they ſtill enjoy. At the 
ooch of the river Irwin ſtands Irwin, a town with 
port, ſo choaked up and rendered -ſhallow with 
bad banks as to admit only ſmall veſſels. Ardroſ- 
a, a caſtle of the Montgomeries, commands the bay 
bore, This is an antient and conſiderable family, 
ch, iv proof of their military proweſs, ſhew 
wy caſtle, built with the ranſom of Henry 
Percy, furnamed Hotſpur, whom J. Montgomery took 
oder and carried off at the battle of Otterburne. 
Nat far from Ardroſſan is Largis, ſtained with the 
lod of the Norwegians by Alexander III. On a 
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EF 
bend of the ſhore one ſees 
perty of lords of that name, from whom it came to 


Eglington caſtle, the pro- Fylinton e. 


the Montgomeries, who took this title of earls of Mon'gomertes 


Eglington. Whence they had this ſurname is not 
eaſy ta ſay, I know it came from Normandy into 
England, and that there were ſeveral families of the 
name; but that in Eſſex, of which Thomas Mont» 
gomery, knight of the garter in the reign of Edward IV. 
deſcended, bore arms ſomewhat different from theſe, 
This moſt noble family has, however, greatly ex- 
tended itſelf, and of thoſe at Gevan was that James 
Lorge, ſtyled earl of Montgomery, captain of the 
Scotch guards (inſtituted by Charles V. king of 
France to guard his own and his ſucceſſors' perſon 
in token of their fidelity and his favour), who in a 
tournament accidentally killed Henry II. king of 
France, a piece of the ſpear entering his beaver, which 
happened to be up, pierced through his eye into his 
brain, and afterwards in the civil war which raged in 
France ſiding with the Huguenots he was taken and 
beheaded. The family of Cunningham is however 
accounted moſt numerous in theſe parts, the head 
of which is the earl of Glencairn who lives at NI. 
mauris, and derives his origin from England from 
an Engliſhman, who, with others, lew Thomas arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. It is at leaſt a probable if 
not a juſt conjecture, that they borrowed the pale in 
their arms from the archbiſhop's pall. | 


© by marriage. D, Gabriel. D. G. 
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N 8 diviſion of Ayrſhire is the moſt populous 
and beſt cultivated. In point of cultivation 
the chief part of the ground in it is inferior to no 
country in Scotland either in produce or appearance. 
It is all incloſed, and has a great quantity of wood 
on it both in hedge-rows and plantations. There 
are ſeveral towns or large villages in it. Kilmarnoch 
is the largeſt and moſt populous of them all, and 
carries on manufactories of carpets, ſtockings, night- 


caps, bonnets, and other branches of the woollen 


manufacture to a very conſiderable extent both for 
home conſumption and exportation. There is plenty 
of coal in moſt parts of Cunningham, and iron- 
ſtone in many parts. T62Q1.9863-.30, 00 
Irvine, a royal burgh, is the- next largeſt town, 
containing a very conſiderable number of inhabitants 


both ſea-men and manufacturers. It has ſome foreign 


trade, but its chief trade and ſupport is in carrying 
coal round in its own neighbourhood to Ireland, 
particularly to Dublin. In the neighbourhood of Ir- 


vine at Saltcoats ſalt is manufactured from ſea 


water to a large extent, which is another advantage 
derived from the coal pitts. Oc 
Sir Robert Boyd lord Kilmarnock (whom Mr. 
Camden miſcalls Thomas, as he does his ſon Tho- 
mas Robert), having taken the minor king out of 
the hands of the Kennedys, was ruined by their 
influence in his and his ſon's abſence, and obliged to 
retire to Alnwic, where he died 1470, as did his 
eldeſt ſon (the youngeſt having been executed for 
treaſon 1469) the year after at Antwerp, His widow 
returning to Scotland was kirfdly received by the 
king her brother, who gave her in marriage to 
James lord Hamilton, ſo that Camden miſtakes in 
ſaying ſhe was taken from the earl of Arran in his 
life time“. His fon was reſtored to the title of 


Boyd, and the ninth lord was created by Charles 


: | - . . fami 
* $, Stewart's Hiſt. of the Royal Family, p. 69. Dougl. Peer. 330. 375. Dalrymple ſays this is the received hiſtory, but the 
of Hamilton doth controvert many of the circumſtances engt. Bellenden in bis tranſlation of Boetius XII. c. 5. ſays, James 


arried his ſiſter to Hamilton after the death of Boyd, 
> Keith, 286, | | | 


II. 1661 earl of Kilmarnock; which title his ore | 
grandſon forfeited with his life 1745. His eli 
ſon James earl of Errol died 1778, and was ſucceed 
by his ſon George Hay earl of Errol, lord Hy 
heretable high-conſtable of Scotland; he alſo u. 
preſents the three attainted earldoms of Linlithgoy, 
Callendar, and Kilmarnock. | 

Charles I. 1642 advanced James Campbel, br. 
ther to the eighth earl of Argyle, to the title of eat 
of Irwine, which ending with him, the title d 
viſcount Irwine was revived in the perſon of Heny 
Ingram of Temple-Newſon in Yorkſhire, by Charles 
II. 1661. His great grandſon Charles, ſeventh 
viſcount, dying 1778 without iſſue male, the tits 
became extinct. T7 

Hugh, fifth lord Montgomery, was created eul 
of Eglinton by James IV. 1503. Alexander, tenth 
earl, being unfortunately ſhot 1766, by one Cany- 
bel a poacher, was ſucceeded by his brother 
Archibald the 11th and preſent earl. 
Robert Cunningham was created earl of Glencun 
1488 by James III. with whom he was flain ths 
ſame year at Bannocburn. His lineal deſcendat 
James is the fourteenth earl. What Mr. Camden cal 
a pall is by heralds termed a /hake-fork, and ſad u 
have become the arms of this family, when one“ 
the firſt Thanes of Cunningham concealed Malcoln 
Canmore from Macbeth in a barn under firay « 
hay. The motto is ſuitable to it: Over fork oth 
Sir George Mackenzie derives it from the fan 
antiently holding the office of maſter of the horſe 
It is not eaſy to ſay how Mr, Camden ſhould k 
miſtake a blazon. Nor is it true that a Cunning 
ham was among Becket's murderers. | 

The church of Kilmaures was by fir William Cur 
ningham, made collegiate 1403 for 2 provoſt, cigt 
prebendaries and two ſinging boys“. 


ISLE OF 


N ſight of Cunningham, among many other iſlands, 
pears that of GLOTA, mentioned by An- 
wninus in the frith of Glota, or Cluid, now called 
Arran, from A caſtle of that name. More inland 
riſes a ridge of mountains, at whoſe foot the ſhore 
b cultivated. The firſt earl of this place that I have 
net with, was Robert“ Boid, whoſe wife, and with 
her his earldom upon his outlawry, was given to James 
Hamilton, as I before obſerved +, and their poſ- 
ry enjoyed the lattet, except that the late James 
part being appointed guardian to James Hamilton, 
arl of Arran, who was diſordered in his mind, had 
ws title in right of his guardianſhip. 

Near this is Buthe [ Bute}, ſo called from a cell (as 
the name imports in the Scotiſh language), founded by 
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Brendanus, of which one of the Stewarts is ſheriff; Rothe 
In this iſland is Rotbeſay [town and] caſtle, which gives anddu 
ticle of duke to the eldeſt ſon of the king of Scot- 
land, who is by birth prince of Scotland, duke of 
Rothelay, and high ſteward of Scotland ever ſince 
king Robert III. created his eldeſt ſon David} by in- 
veſtiture duke of Rotheſay, who was the firſt duke 
in Scotland, This title was formerly conferred by 
queen Mary on Henry lord Darnley previous to her 


4 caſile 


edoms 


marriage with him. Next to this is Hellan, antiently Hellas, 


called Hellan Leneow, which John Fordun * renders 
I/land of Saints; and Hellan Tinoc, or Hog i/land, in 


the ſame bay, with many other iſlands of leſs 
note. 


1 Robert. D. 6 II, 10. 


ARRAN 


Lamlaſh. 
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I. L the iſlands in the frith of Cluid form une 
ſheriffdom, of which the Stewarts of Bute, 
deſcended of a ſon of king Robert II. were heretable 
ſneriffs. 

The iſle of Arran is 23 miles from north to ſouth, 
and the number of inhabitants about 7000, who 
chiefly inhabit the coaſts, the greater part of the 
country being uninhabited by reaſon of the vaſt and 
barren mountains of marle or ſtone*. The ridge 
mentioned by Mr. Camden may be Goatfield, which 
is a hill of ſtupendous kcight, almoſt inacceſſible ar 
the ſurhmit to any creature but goats, yet the inha- 
bitants attempt to aſcend it, Here are often found 
topazes, but of a muddy colour, yet when poliſhed they 
anſwer for rings, ſeals, and other jewellery work; 
alſo pebbles of various colours, and often prettily 


interſperſed as chryſtals, of which eye-glaſſes may 


be poliſhed. Theſe topazes are inferior to thoſe got 


from Caringorum in Roſsſhire, ſome of which are 


equal to the Oriental, now very rare. It has 
ſeveral lochs and rivers where falmon are caught. 
The climate is very ſevere, The inhabitants all 
ſpeak Erſe, and are greatly diſtreſſed by rack rents. 
This iſland forms part of the county of Bute, and is 
ſubject to the ſame ſort of government, Mr. Pen- 
nant noticed ſeveral ſtone circles, ſingle ſtones, cairns, 
and other druidical remains in it®, One of the 
many caverns on the coaſt is called the Cave of 
Fingal, carved in rude figures of men and beaſts e. 
Here are the ruined caſtles of Ranza and Brodic, 
and two pariſhes, all now the property of the Ha- 
milton family, except what belongs to the Fullertons, 
and a Stewart deſcended from a ſon of Robert Bruce, 
who gave him a ſettlement here. Robert Bruce, after- 
wards king Robert I. retired hither 1306, after the 
failure of his attempts to recover his crown . He 
quitted it on a falſe ſignal from the mainland, bur after 
defeating the Engliſh near Turnbery caſtle in Carnot, 
was obliged to take refuge in the mountainous parts 
of that country. His brothers Thomas and Alex- 
ander who had landed with troops at Loch Rian in 
Galloway were defeated, taken, and executed. This 
iſland was part of the eſtate of Robert Stewart, great 
ſteward of Scotland, afterwards Robert II. and 1456 
was ravaged by Donald, earl of Roſs, lord of the iſles, 
being (till the property of the crown, till James III. 
gave it with his ſiſter to Thomas lord Boyd, whom 
he created earl of Kilmarnoc, and afterwards de- 


prived him of both, and gave them to fir James 


Hamilton. Anne, dutcheſs of Hamilton, was a 
great benefactreſs to this iſland, the property of 
which belongs in ſuperiority to the duke of Hamilton, 
who ſpends ſeveral weeks in the iſland in the ſhoot- 
ing ſeaſon, all manner of game being plentiful here, 
Lamlaſh iſland is ſeparated from Arran by a very 
fafe harbour of its own name, having a fine circular 
pier, now in ruins, the work of the good ducheſs of 
Hamilton. It is a vaſt mountain, feeding a few milch 
Buchanan calls it Molas from 
having been the retreat of a ſaint called Maol jos or 
* Pennant's Voyage to the Hebrides, 174. 


an manne 

d Ib. 178. 181. 185, Hector Boetius, II. 15. pretends that Mainus ſon of Fergus I. reſtored religion after the Egyptian man 

cauſed great ſtones to be placed in form of a circle, the largeſt towards the ſouth ſerving as an altar. 

the miſapprehenſion of the word nden a fone, and by Egyptian manner perhaps refers to obeliſks and ſingle ſtoues. 
d See Dalrymple's Annals of Scot. II. 1-19. a 


© Pennant, 181. 
© Pennant, 188—189, 


1 Her marriage is clearly proved by Mr. Hay of Drumbute, in the collection of charters in his © Vindication of Eli 


i penn. 458, Sec a view of it in Autig · Repert gy 


the imputation ot being a Concubine,” Ediab, 1723, 40, 
„ Penn. Ib. 158—164, | 


the ſervant of Jefis, whoſe tomb and ff 


_ cultivated and the hedges well grown, The en 
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re 1 
fically habited with a coif and 4 is * 


in the church-yard at Seaſpain in Arran, and hi 
cave and other memorials in this iſland, The den 
of the Iſles ſays that John lord of the Illes founded 
a monaſtery in this iſland*®. The Crag of Alla x 
this frith has a ruined chapel and caſtle. 


The iſle of Bute is about twenty miles long, the 
breadth unequal, perhaps five at moſt, It contin 
about 2000 acres and 4000 inhabitants; produc 
plenty of good corn, and is divided into two paris 
of Kingarth and Rotbeſay. In the laſt church wy 
buried two biſhops of the iſles. The higheſt lad 
at the ſouth end. Much of the eaſt fide is wil 


of Bute poſſeſſes much the greater ſhare, and twp 
or three private gentlemen the reſt. This ile yi 
that of Arran, the greater and leſſer Cumbray and 
Inch marnoc, form a county under the name d 
Bute. This ſhire and that of Cathneſs ſend a f. 
preſentative to parliament alternately, The earl i 
admiral of the county by commiſſion from the kin 
independant of the lord high admiral of Scotland 
Near old Kingarth church is a circular ſtone ind, 
ſure called the Devils, Cauldron, of excellent ns 
ſonry, but without mortar, having the inſide fac 
in the moſt ſmooth and regular manner, the wal 
ſeven feet and an half high and ten thick : the 
trance grows narrower as it approaches the 
which is 3o feet diameter. Mr. Gordon has e 
graved in his third plate a building like this ne 
the Wall, and calls it a caſtellum. Mr. Penna 
thinks this a ſanctuary. Q. if not a remain of d 
of the round towers to be hereafter-mentioned, 
this iſland are druidical remains. 

Rotheſay, the capital town, is ſmall, but well- bail 
ſituate at the bottom of a fine bay, having a got 
pier. The caſtle was built at ſeveral times, ti 
preſent entrance by Richard III. who lived there 
conſiderable time, the reſt circular with round toe 
It was burnt by the marquis of Argyle in the | 
ginning of the laſt century. Rotheſay, fince f 
Union, gives title of duke to the Prince of Wal 

Bute is ſaid to derive its name from Bothe a dt 
St. Brandan having once made it the place of 
retreat, and hence its natives and thoſe of Ar 
have been called Brandani. It was from very © 
times part of the patrimony of the Stewarts; k 
poſſeſſions in it were granted to fir John tens 
ſon of Robert II. by his beloved wife k Elizabt 
More; and it has continued in that line to. 
preſent timed. The title of baron Mount Sten 
and earl of Bute was conferred by queen Anne! 
on fir James Stuart, who was a great oppoſer of 
Union, and was ſucceeded 1710 by his lon Jar 
and he 1522-3 by his ſon John one of the Unt 
peers and third and preſent earl. Mount oe 
his manſion-houſe here is a modern building W 
handſome front and wings in a fine well-woc 
ſituation i. | 


Boetius tounds ihis fieti 
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FXT to the Novantes, but more inland on the river Glotta or Quid, and further on towards the 

eaſtern ocean, lived antiently the DAMNII“. If Jam right in my conjectures (for in points ſo far 
mote from our times, and involved in ſuch deep obſcurity, who can pronounce with certainty ?) I ſhould 
place them in Cluydſdale, Renfraw barony, Lenox, Sterling, Menteth, and Fife ſhires. 


a Dannoni. Raven, MS. n. Gale. 
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EAR the ſource of the Cluyd in Crazford 
| moor, grains of gold found by the country- 
heople after heavy rains, gave, for a long while, 
er, the vu de of great wealth, but eſpecially in our time ever 
ck: the nee Bevis Bulmer undertook to diſcover a gold mine 
1es the ue. Certain it is that /aprs lazuli is dug here daily 
rdon has e ih little trouble . The caſtle and title of earl of 
like this ne mord was conferred by Robert II. king of Scot- 
Mr. Penna nd on Fames Lindeſay, who gained great applauſe 
remain of r bis valour in ſingle combat with lord Welles of 
entioned, Lapland, The Lindſeys have deſerved highly of 
er country, and are of antient nobility every ſince 


but well-builfVillian Lindeſay married one of the heirefſes of 
having a go tm de Lancaſter, lord of Kendal in England, 
ral times, oe great grandaughter was married into the 


family, by far the moſt antient in France, 

ld making its way from its ſource northward by 
e houſe of baron Somervill, receives from the weſt 
it tiver Dug/as or Douglas, ſo called from the 
cli and greeniſh colour of its water, which gives 
* Valley, through which it runs, the name of 
Miſidale, and that of Douglas to the caſtle in it, 
this alſo gives the ſame name to the family of 
We, This family, which is certainly very an- 
a, decame conſiderable ever ſince James Doug- 
Bly his ſingular courage and prudence faithfully 
Motted king Robert Brus in his diſtreſſes when 
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vat line o Wii limed the crown, and to him the ſaid Robert 
| Mount Sten Meathed his heart to be carried to Jeruſalem in 
ueen Anne 1 unte of his vow. In memory hereof the 
it oppoſer of Alles inſerted a human heart into their ſhield. 

his ſon Jad M that time the family acquired ſuch influence 
ne of the fin creaſe, eſpecially after David Il. created Wil- 


Moun! Siet 
building WE 
gane well-wOC 


ar! of Douglas, as to become formidable even 
lt ſovereigns: for almoſt at one and the ſame 
were were of this family ſix earls, viz. of 
Fa, Angus, Ormond, Wigtown, Murray, and 
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Morton; of whom the earl of Wigiown by his valour 
obtained of Charles VII. king of France the title of p40, of 
duke of Touraine, which he left to two earls of Tourain. 
Douglas his heirs. COR 


Above the confluence of the Douglas and Cluyd Sheriffdom of 


is Lanric, the hereditary ſheriffdom of the Hamil- — 


The Hamil 


tots, who owe their name to Hamilton caſtle, ſtand- tons. 
ing higher up © on the bank of the Cluyd in a fruit- Hamilton. 
ful and very pleaſant fpot, but their origin as them- 
ſelves ſay from England to a certain Engliſhman 
ſurnamed Hampton, who following the fortunes of 
Robert Brus, obtained of him large poſſeſſions in 
theſe parts. A great addition was made to their 
revenues by the munificence of James III, who 
took away his eldeſt ſiſter from Boyd, with the earl- 
dom of Arran, and gave her to James Hamilton to 
wife. Their honours were augmented by the ſtates 
of the kingdom, who appointed his grandſon James 
Hamilton, regent of Scotland, on the death of James 
V. and Henry II. king of France created him duke Duke of 
of Chatel Heraut in Poitou. A further addition —— 
was made by James VI. who conferred on his ſon 11.4, 
John the new, and, till then, unuſual title in Scot- Hamilton, 
land, of marquis of Hamilton. | 

Hence the Glotia or Cluyd runs by Bothwell, Bothwell. 
which boaſts for its earls John Ramſey, who, under 1 
James III. enjoyed an exceſs of power fatal to him- 
ſelf and his ſovereign; alſo the Hepburnes, of whom 
before. Preſently after it haſtes away to Glaſgom, 
antiently the ſee of a biſhop, but long neglected, 
till king William reſtored it: now of an archbiſhop, 
and conſiderable for the univerſity, founded on pious 
principles A. D. 1454 by biſhop Turnbull, who 
built the college. This is the moſt conſiderable 
market town in theſe parts, pleaſantly ſituated, and 
celebrated for its apple trees, and a handſome bridge 
of eight arches. Of it J. Johnſton ſings thus: 


f this paſſage Dalrymple has Near to which place are the lead mines belonging to the laird of Hoptoun,” 
(rw, D My © Eight miles below that. D. BS F 
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Non te pontificum luxus, non infula tantum 
Ornavit, diri que tibi cauſa mali, 

Glottiadæ quantum decorant te, Glaſcua, muſe, 
Qu celjum attollunt clara ſub aſtra caput: 

Glotta decus rerum piſcofts nobilis undis 
Finitimi recreat jugera lata ſoli: 

Aſt Glottæ decus & vicinis gloria terris 
Glaſcua ſecundat flumine cuncta ſus. 


Not prieſtly luxury, not prieſtly ſtate, 
On thee, fair Glaſcow, ſo much fame confer ; 
Rather to them is due thy wretched fate; 
Thy brighteſt boaſt the Glottan Muſes are: 
Theſe raiſe thy lofty head above the ſkies, 
While Cluyd fair river with his fiſhy ſtream 
Serves the fair bordering meads to fertilize : 
Yet greater glories on thy Glotta beam: 
And noble luſtre to the world ſhall riſe, 
Since Glaſcow's river ſo much wealth ſupplies. 


on the river Cathcart *, and had antiently 25 inks 
bitant of its own name of antient nobility 
Cathcart, Near this (for this ſhire aboungz with 
bility) ſtands Cruik/fton, antiently the ſear 44 
lords Darnley, from whom it came by marriage th: | 
earls of Lenox, whence Henry, father of James Vi 
was called lord Darnley. Then Halkead, the eng 
the barons Roos, of Engliſh extraction, deſcendy 
from that Robert Roos of Wark, who formerly leh 
England, and followed the intereſts of the kings o 
Scotland. 

Paſley was once a famous monaſtery founded 
Alexander “, the ſecond of that name, high ſteward a 
Scotland, inferior to few for the beauty and furnitare 
of its church. At preſent it gives ſeat and title g 
baron by favour of king James VI. to Claud Hama 
younger ſon of the duke of . Chateau I'Heraut; al 
Sempill, whoſe lord baron Sempill is by antient ripht 
ſheriff of this barony. But the title of baron Renn 


On the higher bank of the Cluid lies the barony of I find belongs in an eſpecial manner to the Prince 


Reinfrato, which takes its name from the chief town, 
which ſeems the RANDVARA of Ptolomy, and lies 


a Cart. D. 


of Scotland. 
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LYDESDALE, called alſo the Sheriffdom 
of LANERK, from the town of Lanerk, where 
» ſheriff keeps his courts, is bounded on the ſouth- 
by the ſtewartry of Annandale, on the ſouth by 
de ſherifdom of Dumfries, on the ſouth-weſt by 
kt of Aire, on the north-weſt by that of Renfrew, 
n the north by that of Dumbarton, on the north- 
iſ by that of Sterling, and on the eaſt by that of 
Linlithgow. It is in length about 40 miles, and in 
exdth from 24 to 16, and is divided into the Over 
d Nether Ward. The former hilly, heathy, and 
i for paſture : the latter level and proper for corn. 
b watered by the pleaſant and gentle river Clyde, 
kich gives name to it, and riſing at Errick hill, runs 
ute through the county by many pleaſant ſeats of no- 
ry and gentry, and ſeveral conſiderable towns, 
it falls into the forth called after it at Dum- 
arton', The boundaries are fixed by the ſources 
f the river and its ramifications on both ſides from 
he one end of the Sheriffdom to the other, They 
iſe from a circular range of the higheſt and 
ſt inland mountains of Scotland, being nearly 
widiſtant from the Atlantic and German oceans. 
e denominates the general courſe of the river 
x dale in which it runs through the ſhire, until it 
tes the name of the Firth of Clyde when it enters 
Junbartonſhire, and its branches give their names 
d the reſpectiye dales through which they run till 
key fall into Clyde, as Douglaſdale, Evorndale, &c. 
The courſe of the river Clyde is over a tract of 
lad of various productions and admitting of parti- 
lr deſcriptions. In general towards its ſource 
u thoſe of its branches it is mountainous. On the 
lrkece it is chiefly covered with heath and only 
& for paſture, which is much uſed in ſheep walks, 
ide mountains abound with game of various kinds. 
ty alſo contain a variety of minerals, as lead, 
M0, and coal; ſome of which have been worked to 
& immenſe emolument of the proprietors, eſpecially 
lad at Leadhills. A conſiderable iron work has 
th been erefted at Wilſontown or Cleugh near 
Wrath, and another is erecting near Glaſgow. 
Mm the ſource till near Biggar the banks of the 
produce corn, but the mountains ſoon riſe on 
tides, From Biggar to Lanark the country is 
Mt open and level, moderately peopled and culti- 
KW and the geheral produce is grain and cattle. 
Lanark to Dumibartonſhire it is populous, well 
pie, and fertile. There is plenty of pit-coal 
Anbere, which proves a great aid and induce- 
o manufadture, and excellent roads are made 
prrI0 * through the ſhire by the landed intereſt. 
gl | 
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join the frith of Forth and Clyde by a navigable 

canal 25 miles in length. The two paſſages pro- 

poſed for it were either from the river Carron by 

way of the water of Bonnie through the bog of 

Dolater into the Kelvin, and thence into the Clyde 

by way of the Yocker Burn, or by following the 

river Forth ſome miles above Stirling, and then 

croſſing over through the bog of Bollat into the 
water of Enrich down to Loch Lomond, and from 
thence by the river Leven into the Clyde at Dum- 
barton. This laſt, on a ſurvey by Mr. Smeaton 1764, 
was found to be fartheſt about and moſt incumbered 
with difficulties. The expence being eſtimated at 
near £.80,000, and not encouraged by government, 
ſome merchants of Glaſgow and Carron ſet on foot 
a ſubſcription for a ſmaller canal. 


Crawford moor and caſtle, and the eſtate of the Crawford, 


earl of Selkirk, was purchaſed 1771 by fir George 
Colebrook, bart. for C. 74, ooo. The greateſt part 
of it conſiſts of heath and paſture grouad. Many 
hundred acres of it are not worth 25. 64. per acre. 

- Crawford is inhabited by miners, of whom 500 
are employed in the lead works of this barren tract. 
Native gold has frequently been found in it in the 
gravel under the peat waſhed out by rains, but of 
late years the ſearchers for it have hardly gained a 
livelihood b. 

Crawford, jointly with Lindale, gave title of ear} 
to George, 18th earl, and third viſcount Garrioch, 
deſcended from Sir William Lindſay of Crawford, 
created earl of Crawford by Robert III. of Scotland 


1399. 


The townof Lead hills is reckoned the higheſt inha- Lead hills; 


bited ground in Scotland, being 1 564 feet above the 
level of the ſea. It conſiſts of about 300 miners 
and their families, which ſubſiſt entirely by the work . 
ing of the lead-mines there. Theſe mines, which be- 
long to the earl of Hopeton, have for many years paſt 
been worked by a mining company called the Scotch 
minering company, and haye produced and are now 
producing immenſe wealth both to the earl and the 
company. About a mile ſouth of Lead hills is an- 


other village of nearly as many miners called Wantoch Wantoch 


head belonging to the duke of Queenſberry, where bead. 
lead- mines are alſo working by another company to 

great advantage. Fire-engines and other machinery 

for drawing water have been erected on theſe mines, 

and are maintained at a great expence. FOE: 

Biggar, the moſt ſoutherly market town in the Biggar. 

upper ward of Clydeſdale, is remarkable only for 

its weekly market, where the grain of the adjacent 
country is bought and ſold. Ir derives conſiderable 
benefit from the lead of Lead hills and Wantoch 


| * Pennant's Voyage to the Hebrides, 115. 3 ; 2 
114. Mr. Cant had a coin of James II. with his head of this gold dug out of the garden belonging to St. Anne's chapel at 
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head as being the only ſtage in drawing it to 
market. | 

Carnwarth is the eſtate of the Somerviles, of whom 
fir John being ſlain at Floddon, 1517, the ſucceſſion 
paſſed to thoſe of Corhouſe ©, It was purchaſed by 
the Dalziels,-of whom fir Robert was created earl of 
Carnwarth by Charles. I. 16394 Robert, 6th carl, 
was attainted 1715, and died 1737, leaving a ſon of 
his own name. This eſtate has for near a century 
paſt been by purchaſe in the poſſeſſion of the Lock- 
harts of Carnwarth; The preſent poſſeſſor is general 
James Lockhart, count of the Holy Roman empire. 

Upon the forfeiture and death of William carl 
Douglas, whom James II. ſlew with his own hand in 
Stirling caſtle 1452, George Douglas carl of 
Angus obtained both the caſtle and country of 
Douglas. One of his ſucceſſors William earl of 
Angus was created marquis of Douglas by Charles. 
1633, and his great-great grandſon Archibald duke 
of Douglas by Anne 1703. His grace dying with- 
out iſſue 1761, the title became extin&t ; but Ar- 
chibald, ſon of his fiſter lady Jane Stuart, was, 
after a long conteſt, upon appeal to the parliament 
of Great Britain, finally confirmed in the greater 
part of his uncle's eſtates, though ſeveral of them 
devolved to the family of Hamilton, who are pater- 
nally allied to the houſe of Douglas. Douglas caſtle, 
long the principal ſeat of this family, was deſtroyed 
by an accidental fire 1758, with great part of the 
furniture, paintings, and evidences. The late duke 
began to rebuifd it, but left it imperfect. In the 
front are three round towers. In the church are 
monuments of good fir James Douglas, the favourite 
of Robert Bruce, who appointed him to carry his 
heart to the Holy Land, but, ſtopping in Spain, was 
flain aſſiſting the king of Spain againſt the Moors 
1329; Archibald, firſt earl of Douglas, and ſecond 
duke of Terouane, who died 1438; James the fat, 
7th earl 1443, and his lady “. 

Daug las dale is of great fertility, but deficient in 
natural wood ©; but as planted timber of all kinds 
grows very well there, that defect is in a great degree 
remedied by the improvements of Mr. Douglas, the 
preſent proprietor and repreſentative of that antient 
family. That gentleman, with the ſame ſpirit of 
improvement that his anceſtors exerciſed, is now ex- 
ecuting a plan of planting ſome, thouſand acres round 
the caſtle, covering the hills with clumps, and by very 
broad verges including the mountains for miles on 
both ſides of the valley. The valley land, which 
is very fertile in corn, is interſected by the wind- 
ings of Douglas water with the caſtle in the center 
and the village of Douglas half a mile diſtant from 


it, all ſurrounded by ſuch ſhades of planting as will 


in a few years give a moſt magnificent retreat to the 
lamily of Douglas. e 
Avondale takes its name from the rivulet of that 
name, which runs from the confines of Airſhire down 
a fertile dale by the town of Strathaven, and then, 
through a deep rocky channel, affording many na- 
tural beauties and covered with wood, and paſſing 
Barncluth empries itſelf into the Clyde about a mile 
above Hamilton, The 'town of Strathaven is po- 


pulous, and chiefly ſupported by the ſpinning of yarn 
for the Glaſgow linen manufacture. 
able for the remains of a very antient Gothic build- 


It is remark- 


mg or tower, wherein Anne ducheſs of Hamilton or 
ſome of her predeceſſors is ſaid to have reſided as 


< Crawford's Peer. 445+ 
7 


pleaſant garden walks one above another, 


i 4 Pennants Voyage to the Hebrides, 116. 119; 
# Of his ſons and daughters tee Dalrymple, 79- 
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a place of ſtrength and ſecurity. The country toy 
it is populous, in a high ſtate of improvemer; ang 
remarkable for the quality of its cheeſe and th 
ſuperiority of its fatted calves, of which great dun. 
bers are annually ſold in Edenborough market. 

In Clyde ſdale is Carmichael, th ſeat of the ling 
of that name, of whom ſir James was '\erfated } 
Charles I. 1647 lord Carmichael ; and his ſon Joky 
earl of Hyndford by William III. 1703. Hig grand. 
ſon-John, zd earl, died 1767, and was ſucceedey 
by his conſin-german and nameſake fourth and Preſent 
ear], who having no iſſue will be ſucceeded by Ca 
michael of Mauldſley, which eſtate lies on the banks 
of the Clyde. 


Hamilton was antiently called Cadzoty till Roben 
Bruce gave it to fir Gilbert de Hamilton, or H 
ton, who fled to him from England. Sir James ty 
miltori of Cadzow, 1451, made the church cd 
legiate for a provoſt and prebendariesf, 

James, grandſon of the firſt marquis of Hamiltq 
was advanced to the title of duke by Charles 1, 16g 
and his younger brother William, ſecretary to th 
ſaid king, created earl of Lanerk, from the head burgh 
of the ſhire, and on the death of his brother, who 
was beheaded by the Engliſh parliament 1649, he ſus 
ceeded to the dukedom. Both theſe dying withat 
iſſue male, the honour deſcended to lady Ante, 
eldeſt daughter of duke James, married to Wil 
liam of Selkirk, created duke of Hamilton 1660, 
His eldeſt fon James, earl of Arran, was created u 
Engliſh peer by the title of duke of Branden; 
and his great-grand-ſon Douglas now inherits al 
his honours, being 8th duke of Hamilton, The 
palace of Hamilton, built after the deſttuction of 
Cadzow caſtle the family ſeat in the civil way 
is a heavy modern building, ſet off by no lit 
improvements, conſiſting of a body and two ney 
long wings added after, or as ſome by Mary, doit 
ger of William firſt duke, and containing the mal 
capital collection of pictures in this kingdon 
from Holyrood-houſe, given by king James VI 
to John firſt marquis of Hamilton, his favourite 
and brother-in-law, The gardens are good, Wi 
the park ſix or ſeven miles round, famous for | 
tall oaks. Juſt by the houſe is the church and 1 
family vault, which ſeems to haye been part of 
Gothic church or chapel. The town is rendere 
conſiderable by the reſidence of this noble fan 
Lord John, third ſon of William third duke of Bi 
milton, was created carl of Ruglen by William! 
1697. 

Chatelberault, an elegant banquetting houſe 0 
the dog kennel, built on the plan of a Gothic 1 
by the late duke, who made it the ſcene of 
revels and frolies, commands a fine view of the count! 
is ſo called ſrom the duke's French title, and " 
about a mile from the houſe on an eminence- 
park is now much incloſed, and Mr. Pennant 

. "23 y of the wild call 
told there remained in it a few © eden 
mentioned by Boetius as peculiar to che 2 
foreſt, white, with ſhaggy manes like lions 

3 ; 8 Barncluib, % {m 

About a mile from Hamilton 18 land fam 
old houſe which belonged to the Pencaitlan . 
of the Hamilton race, once ne out 


| out 
the rocks, the flowering ſhrubs, &c. growing 


| lecte 
the fiſſures of the ſtones; but now much neg 


e Ib. 119» 2 6. 
» Ib, 56 Tour 177% 3, 


A little below the confluence of the Douglas and 
not above as Mr. Camden has it), and about two 
ove Lanark; the Linns or cataracts of Clyde 

ence; The firſt is called the Bonington Linn, 
3 the whole riter of Clyde is precipitated over 
ec in one continued ſheet of the perpendicular 


ry roch 
nent, and 
and the 
eat num. 
ket. 


Clyde ( 
miles ab 


„ . ok ten feet at leaſt i, After which the river 
park. 1 continuing to tumble over precipices leſs re- 
Lis * murkable, arrives at the Corhouſe Linn, about a ſhort 
tr mile below which it falls down a precipice full 40 
nd preſent Feet of perpendicular height into a dark and deep 


Jen ſurrounded with lofty rocks covered with wood k. 
About half a mile below the river reaches a ſmaller 
fall called Dundaff Linn of about fix feet of perpen- 
cular height, near which the famous fir William 
Wallace is ſaid to have ſometimes reſided : from 
phence continuing its courſe for about two miles it 
reaches the greateſt of all the precipices the Sonebyre 
Linn, being vo leſs than 60 feet of perpendicular 
height. This is the laſt catatact of any conlequenee 


ed by Cars 
the backs 


till Rover 
or Han 
James H, 
church <> 


Hailo, won Clyde ; and here the ſalmon anc. ſea- trout are 
rles I. 16g Paul ſtopped from proceeding any farther up 
etary to the the mer. Indeed, from the Upper to the Lower 
: head bur Linn, i. e. for the ſpace of about four miles and an 


rother, wha 
649, he {16 
ying Without 
lady Anng, 
ied to Wi. 
ilton 16608, 


half; the river forms almoſt one continued cataract 
ming over rocks and precipices nearly the whole 
wurſe, and bounded on both ſides by rude and 
bfty precipices fringed with wood. The bird's-eye 
few of this river and fall of Corhouſe, and the 
eception and ſudden view from a ruined ſummer- 


s created u houſe, are unequalled. The cataract is in full view 
f Brandon, ſken over the tops of the trees and buſhes, preci- 
' Inherits a pitating itſelf for an amazing way from rock to rock 
milton. Thx 


vith ſhort interruptions forming a rude ſlope of fu- 
ious foam. The ſides are bounded by vaſt rocks 
dothed on their tops with trees; on the ſummit and 
ery verge of one is a ruined tower, and in front a 
wood over-topped by a verdant hill. The walk from 
the Corhouſe Linn up the river towards Bonington 
Linn 1s formed near the verge of the rocks, which 


leſtrudion df 
e civil war 
by no lite 
and two eff 
Mary, dos 
ing the molt 


his 1 du doth ſides are perfectly mural and equidiſtant, 
ig James , WF ercept where they overhang. After walking half 
his fad nile on the edge of this great chaſm, on a ſudden 
are good, i pears the great and bold fall of Bonington, in 


famous for | 
hurch and if 
een part ol 
'n is rendered 
noble fan 
| duke of He 
[ William! 


L foaming ſheet projecting far into a great hollow. 
beyond or above the Bonington Linn the river 
dens, grows more tranquil, and is. ſeen for a con- 
Rerdle way, bounded on one ſide by wooded 
inks, on the other by rich fields. The great fall 
if Wonebiers', which is about one mile below 
lanrk, has more of the horrible in it than any 
the reſt, conſiſting of three cataraQs falling one 


* 1 le ne! . * . " 
ng hou tdove another into a vaſt chaſm; and it is remark- 


a Gothic 1 Wh, that a little above this laſt Jinn the whole river 
e ſcene 4 ®Chde is contracted by two rocks to the breadth 
of the 17 About nine feet called the Fiſher's kap, which 
title, and Ws often been uſed as ſuch, notwithſtanding a flip 
minence. 


wald de fatal, as the violence and rapidity of the 
wer would effectually impede the ſwimmer. Cart- 

rags on the north ſide of Lanark bridge are 
. ranges of rocks on each ſide of the Mouſe, 
” ter that Joins the Clyde a little below the 
4 Theſe rocks form a zigzag den of near half 

m extent, through which the Mouſe meanders. 


e rocks and high banks on cach ſide are moſtly 
ed and between 
Ur deioht, 
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3 and 4oo feer of perpendi- 


new and aſtoniſhing ſeenety is ſeen at every wind- 
ing. | 

Lanark, or Lanarc as it is ſpelt in a charter of 
William the Lyon, is a very antient but ſmall royal 
burgh, the number of its inhabitants hardly amount- 
ing to 2000. Cloſe by the town and on the ſouth- 
weſt thereof is the caſtle hill, upon which was for- 
merly ſituated the caſtle called in ſome old writings 
King David's tower, and probably built by David I; 
at leaſt we find that king William the Lyon has 
dated his charter erecting the town of Air into a 
royal borough at that place. This caſtle and caſtel- 
lany aiong with thoſe of Air and Ruglen and the 
rents of Clydeſdale were pledged to Joan princeſs 
of England at her marriage with Alexander II. to 
make good her jointure of 100. yearly in caſe of 
any deficiency from her jointure lands. This burgh 
by old ſtatutes was appointed cuſtodier of the ſtand- 
ard weights of the kingdom, which privilege was 
renewed by the 17th article of the Union; and ſtand- 
ards accordingly ſent down from the Exchequer at 
Weſtminſterz but it is believed that little attention 
has ſince been paid to this branch of police, nor is 
it certain that ſuch ſtzndard weights * do now exiſt 
in the borough, Lanark has one pariſh church and 
a meeting-houſe for ſectariſts. | 

It may be noticed, that Dr. Stukeley places the 
Corio of Richard's Itinerary at Corsford by Lanark, 
which place beſides being ſituated in a valley is 
neither in the line of the Rowan road, nor has it the 
ſmalleſt remains of antiquity near it. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Carflairs, however, which is about the 
ſame diſtance from Lanark (i. e. about two miles) 
are the remains of a Roman camp, a ſquare of ſome- 


thing above 200 yards, which appears to have been 


fortified with double ramparts and ditches. The 
pretortum can now hardly be traced, the whole 
having long ago been converted into corn lands, 
At this place and neighbourhood -many Roman 
bricks and coins have been dug up at different pe- 
riods. Among the latter, which I have ſeen, are 
thoſe of Nero, Trajan, the empreſs Fauſtina and 
Germanicus. The preſent proprietor of Carſtairs 
William Fullerton, eſq; in repairing a walk-mill and 
rivulet for it, got a quantity of Roman medals of 
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| Lanatk or 
Lauuc. 


Carſtairs. 


braſs of the ſame emperors, &c,. The military way 


a Luguballo ad vallum runs through this ſtation, and 
Carſtairs or Corſtairs ſeems pretty clearly to be the 
Corio of Richard. 7% 

A very large and elegant cotton-mill was erected 
at Braxfield in the neighbourhood of Lanark in 1785, 
at the direction of the celebrated fir Richard Ark- 
wright, and manufactures are now beginning to 


flouriſh at Lanark. The water-lead to the mill, 


which is ſituated in a ſpot truly romantic is led from 
the Clyde a little above the Dundaff linn by a mine 


through a rocky hill covered with wood. In digging 


out the ground for part of this waterlead, and in a 


boggy ſituation nigh to the mill was found the ſke- 


leton of the Urus mentioned by Cæſar or Bizon 
Scoticus, - One of the horns meaſures 29 inches in 
length and 15 in | circumference at the thickeſt 
part, though no doubt its ſize in every particular has 
been greatly impaired by time. | | | | 
James VI. conferred the title of earl of Bothwell 
after the forfeitare of the famous James Hepburne, 
on fir Francis Stuart, who was: outlawed and dyed 


* See Gent, Mag. 1758, p. 179. Virtuoſi's Muſeum, Pl. II. and XVII. 
luſeum, Pl. XIX. Pennant's Voy. to the Hebrides, 1 Ira" +4 
*Main in the town-houſt or court- room, but not ſo carefully noticed as they ought to be, 


Brax field. 


Bothwell. 


1624, 


Bantyre, 
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1524, leaving a ſon, of whom we have no further 


account. Ihe caſtle, ſituate among woods, is one 
of the moſt pictureſque ruins in this kingdom. 
Bothwell houſe, a ſeat of the Douglas family, juſt 
by it, is a modern brick building. At the bridge 
here of three or. four arches over the Clyde, the 
duke of Monmouth defeated the Coyenanters rioting 
to overthrow epiſcopaey 1679., The inn at the 


bridge foot remains, having ſerved as a fort or cover 


for the rebels. The church was collegiate, founded 
by Archibald earl of Douglas 1598, and ſaid to be 
oddly inhcruſted with a thin coat of ſtone w. The 
houſe of Bothwell was poſſeſſed by the counteſs of 
Forfar, whoſe ſon the earl of Forfar died of his 
wounds received from the rebels at the battle of 
Sheriffmoor 1715, fince which this title has been 
extinet, CBS: and © ufo 1 

Near Bothwell is Blantyre, where was an houſe of 
Canons regular, founded 1296"; from whence 
Walter Stnart, commendator thereof and lord privy 


' ſeal 1595, and ſhortly after treaſurer, was created 


lord Blantire 1606, and his lineal deſcendant Wil- 
liam is the ninth and preſent lord. | 
Glaſgoto is the molt elegantly built city of its ſize 
in Europe; and in this reſpe&, and perhaps for 
trade and wealth, ſuperior to Edinburgh. It ſtands 
for the moſt part on a plain, and the four principal 
ſtreets are at right angles to each other, dividing the 
city nearly into four equal parts. Near the centre is 
the Tolbooth, a handſome building of hewn ſtone; 
with an equeſtrian ſtatue of William III. before it, 
erected by governor Macrae, bur it loſes its effect for 
want of a central fituation. The weſt ſtreet is the 


| longeſt and beſt built. At the end of the South 


ftreer is a handſome new church, built on the plan 
of thoſe in England. Behind it in the ſkirt of the 
town is the New green, à ſpot appropriated for dry- 
ing linen and a public waſh-houſe. Many of the 
houſes here, as at Elgin, are built on piazzas too 
narrow to walk under and diſcontinuous, In the 
North or High ſtreet is the college incloſed within a 
high wall; its precincts have been greatly enlarged by 
late purchaſes. It conſiſts of two ſquares, divided by 
a handſome library, to which the firſt duke of 
Chandos was a munificent benefator, and under 
which are carefully preſerved in caſes all the Roman 
inſcriptions found on Graham's dike and elſewhere in 
Scotland. A third court has been lately added for 


the maſter of the univerſity to lodge in. The whole 
pile of buildings is indebted for repair and embel- 
liſnment to the care and prudent management of the 


- late principal the learned Dr. Fall. Here are a 
chancellor, rector, dean of faculty, principal, and 
13 profeſſors, fix of them appointed by the crown, 
and 500 ſtudents, who attend what courſe of 
lectures they pleaſe, and, after three years ſtanding 
in philoſophy and one in languages proceed M. A, 


Which degree in phyſic is obtained in two years. 
Within the college is the printing-houſe of the 


two brothers Robert and Andrew Foulis, to whom 
the learned world owes many elegant and convenient 


editions of the Greek and Roman claſſics, and their 
native city has no ſmall obligation for the academy 


by them eſtabliſhed for the arts of deſign and ſculp- 
ture, though not attended with all the ſucceſs-they 
expected. At the upper end of this ſtands the ca- 


» Perinant's Voyage to the Hebrides, 204. | r 
*: Whoſe monument and figure is ſhewn under the choir, (Ib. 136.) miſtaking it for a biſhop in pontificalibus ger 
4 Probably by John Murdo whole inſcription ſee at Melros, 


Forbes on Tythes, p. 87. Keith, p. 133. 
r Keith, 150—1 54. Ib. 272. 
* Gibſon's Hiſt. of Glaſgow, p. $2. 

Ib. 119, Pennant's Voy. to the Febrides, t 30. 
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quay . Archbiſhop James Beton before mention 
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thedral, dedicated to St. Kentigern * or Mun 
beautiful Gothic ſtructure, erected about 11231 7 
larged and rebuilt 1197, and finiſhed between . 
and 1260 4, but entirely ſpoilt within by ig aw 
3 8 ppb. 
cation to the ſervice of the church of Scotland, " 
was 284 feet long by 65, height of the choir go f 

: | ect, 
of the nave 85 feet, of the middle tower and ſpire zn 
feet, built by James Beton, who was archbiſhop hen 
and a great benefactor to the church. The fouh 
tranſept is ruined, and the adjoining cloiſter Window 
almoſt filled up by riſe of ground, Under the heir 
is a ſubterraneous church, now uſed for ſervice, and 
called the Barony kirk, but ſhamefully diſguiſed wit 
pews and galleries; it relts on 65 pillars 18 fea 
high and as many in circumference, with beautify 
capitals dividing it into four ailes, and is in len 
108 feet by 72: at the eaſt end the burying-place 
of the duke of Montroſe. The upper church is dl. 
vided between two congregations. Behind the high 
altar is a croſs aile, which was the burying-plzce of 
the bilhops, of whom were here interred, Gavin 
Douglas 1547, his noble monument now entirdy 
taken away; James Boyd 1581, and James Lay 
1632. The chapter-houſe is a kind of north t- 
ſept to the choir, an oblong ſquare with a cente 
pillar. Oppoſite to the church are the ruins of the 
biſhop's palace or caſtle, incloſed with a wall dt 
hewn ſtone by archbiſhop James Beton; the grea 
tower built by archbiſhop Cameron 1426. This 
ſee was firſt eſtabliſhed about 1115 in the reign of 
David for biſhop John Achawn d, made an arch- 
biſhopric in favour of Robert Blackader i 500, and 
continued ſo till the Revolution“, The chapter 
conſiſted of 32 prebendaries. Biſhop Muirhead 
founded vicars choral, whoſe houſes ſtood on the 
weſt fide of the church, where are gardens called 
Vicars' alleys. The prebendal houſes ſtood in the 
four ſtreers iſſuing from the church: the chancellor 
has a fine houſe in Luinmeers field, Here was 2 
houſe of Dominicans, founded by biſhop Wiſhart 
1270; a new church, erected on its fite 1699; 4 
houſe of Obſervantines by biſhop John Lacy 1476 
where is now kept an annual fair; an hoſpital 
for lepers in the Gorbels or ſuburb 13580; ole 
in the Stable-green port 1491; one for twelve ol 
men, in which the city till maintain four poor mel 
and a preceptor, by biſhop Muirhead, and one & 
Portuadie near Rutherglen for both ſexcs* ; an obe 
hoſpital, now a large almſhouſe for 400 poor! 
Huichinſon's hoſpital 1620, and the town's 1642” 
St: Michael's church was made collegiate by the a 
1480, repaired and enlarged 1592. Here are ſeret 
pariſh churches beſides the cathedral, which, conta 
three pariſh churches. The town has beſides a8 fn 
meetings for ſectariſts of all kinds. The mas 
places with their handſome gates are no {mall ori 
ment to the city, which has a large ſuburb F 
the ſouth fide of the Clyde, zoined to , 
bridge of eight arches. The old bridge, built 2 
biſhop Rae between 1333 and t267, hams 
repaired, and the ſouth arch which fell my 
built 1671, the Clyde is now ſo much deepene , 
there is always above ſeven feet of water 4 


who was uncle to the cardinal of that m—_—_ 1 
or repaired many bridges in the regalit), 40 


n Keith, 239. ch later date 
Pp 2959 29 


t Ib. 278. v Ib, 290. 
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Mungo, „ name to be engraved on them *. 57. number 
123, ets of inhabitants is eſtimated at 43,009% The * 
een 111 rates were elected by the e till the 
its appli Reformation» and ſince by the citizens The city is 
tland, h vrerned by a provoſt, three baillies, a dean of gild 
ir 90 fee, "nd common council of thirteen merchants aud twelve 
1 ſpire ing 4. 

ſhop — 3 imports of Glaſgow are tobacco and 
The fouh fagars 3 its manufactor ies linens (plain and ſtriped), 
'r Window uuns, cambrics, tapes, fuſtians, napkins, and every 
r the choir kind of muſlin, cotton of all kinds, &c. The raple 
rvice, an improvement of this place may be dated from 175 1 
zuiſed with Before the breach with America Glaſgow, from its 
rs 18 fett convenient ſituation in reſpect to the Atlantic, and 
h beautiful from the addive and enterprizing ſpirit of its mer- 
s in length Hants, engaged the chief trade between the coaſt 
rying-place of America and Scotland. Its merchants, by keep- 
urch is d. ug the tobacco planters always in debt to them, 
nd the high nonopolized the tobacco trade, which produced much 
ing-place of wealth to the city and immenſe fortunes to indivi- 
rred, Gavin Juals, and was almoſt entirely confined to this city, 
10W entirely which ſtill engages the chief Welt India trade to 
James Lay deotland, in Which they employ a great many ſhips, 
north trans nd has a conſiderable ſhare of American and foreign 
vith a centre de. But of late their great object is manufacture 
ruins of the of fill, cotton, and linen, in which they have made 
1 2 wall & 1 very rapid and ſucceſsful progreſs. Their manu- 
3 the grea fafturing houſes, the increaſe of people for carry- 
1426, Thi ng on the manufactures and of their wealth has 
the reign df rely and is daily increaſing the extent of the city 
de an arch. ud elegance of their buildings, Several very hand- 
er 1500, and ſame ſtreets have been added, and many im- 
The chapter WM proved. Befides their houſes in town, it is a pre- 
p Muirhead niling faſhion for all who can afford it to have 
ſtood on tie z country houſe as elegant and as much decorated 
ardens called WW with planting and incloſing as their circumſtances can 
ſtood in tht mit, Theſe numerous villas give the country 
the chancellor round Glaſgow the moſt beautiful appearance ima- 
Here Was 2 8 rinable. | 

ſhop Wiſhart Glaſgow gives title of earl to the Boyles of Kel- 
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burn, of whom David was ſo created 1703 by queen 
Anne, as before lord Boyle by king William 1609. His 
great grandſon George is the preſent and fourth earl, 
The river carries veſſels of ſmall burden np to the 
un. But Port Glaſgow, 19 meaſured miles below, 
x the river's mouth receives fhips of the largeſt ſize, 
where the city of Glaſgow have built a new key 
1773, and 1782 an excellent dry dock, with a large 
un and a cuſtom-houſe for this coaſt, at which the 
merchants are obliged to load and unload. This 
8 a burgh of barony, erected by Charles II. 1668, 
ud contiguous to it is the caſtle and burgh of ba- 


which, cool my of Newark. A light-houſe has been erected 
belides 4 a the iſland of Little Cumray. 

ö. 00 Near to Glaſgow is Rutherglen, a burgh royal and 
no 1manl c 


a head burgh of the nether ward of Clydeſdale as 
Laterk is of the whole ſhire, and ſpecially of the 
Wer ward . | 

At Liſmabagoro, 16 miles from Glaſgow, was an 
Wey of Tyronenſes, cell to Kelſo, founded 1140 
by David J. and dedicated to St. Machut. It was 
burnt by John of Eltham, brother to Edward III. 
1236, and again by the Reformers 15608. The 
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of much later * Tow 121. d G.bſon Ib. 124. 
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teh confiſts. of four ailes ; the north belongs to 
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the Wens of Stonebyr, rebuilt 1725, and the other 
to the north to the proprietor of Corhouſe. The 
ſteeple or weſt tower has the arms of Wiſhart, Cair, 
and a third coat defaced. Near it in the pariſh of 
Drafjin is Craignethan caſtle, called by Buchanan 
Draffin caſtle, the ſeat of James earl of Arran, who 
fell in love with quecn Mary; but not ſucceeding in 
his addreſſes, appeared ever after diſturbed and diſ- 
concerted. It was demoliſhed by order of the king 
and council 1579, and the earl did not long ſur- 
vive it l. | 
At the weſt end of a fair bay ſtands Gouroc town 
and caſtle, where is a good road and excellent har- 
bour, lately contrived, and a village built. The 
caltle was taken down 1747. Two miles more 
inward ſtands Greenock, a burgh of barony, a good 
road, and a well-built town of beſt account on all 
the coaſt: the chief reſort of the herring fiſhery, the 
royal company whereof have built here a houſe for 
the convenience of trade, which flouriſhes here, and 
the town is greatly increaſed. Sir John Shaw of 
Greenock made this harbour. His anceſtor built 
the church, and his family was conſiderable in theſe 
parts, and had a pleaſant caſtle here. Queen Anne 
a. r. 2. advanced John Crawford to the title of 
viſcount Mount-Crawford, which he afterwards 
changed for that of Garrioch. At Eaſt Greenock, 
a mile welt from Port Glaſgow, was a ruined caſtle, 
and near it Crawford's dike, a burgh of barony, of 
one ſtreet, where are ſome good houſes, and a con- 
venient harbour, capable of containing ſhips of 
conſiderable burden. | 
The barony of Renfrew, antiently from one of its 
rivers called Strath Greef, is ſeparated from Dun— 
barton ſhire on the welt by the river Clyde, which 
carries up ſhips of great burden for ten miles. It 
was antiently in the ſhire of Lanerk, but was by 
king Robert III. erected into a ſhire. The earl of 
Eglington was heretable ſheriff. On the eaſt it joins 
to Lanerkſhire, and on the weſt and ſouth to the 
ſheriffdom of Aire. That part which lies near Clyde 
is pleaſant and fertile, interſperſed with a few 
. riſing grounds, but the reſt is more barren, hilly, 
and mooriſh. Great improvements have been made 
in its agriculture within the preſent century. Cot- 
ron and linen manufactures are carried on with great 
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caftle, 


Gourocg, 


Greenock. 


ae 


barony. 


ſucceſs. The nobility and gentry here keep up | 


a continual relation by intermarriages. The con- 
venience of the frith of Clyde, on whoſe coaſt is 
every Where ſafe riding for ſhips, has occaſioned 
great improvement in theſe parts 2. | 

Renfrew, the principal town of the county, made 
a burgh royal by Robert III. had a caſtle of the 
Lord High-Stewart of Scotland, whoſe fite on the 


Renfrew . 


Clyde till retains the name of Caſtlehill. The town 


conſiſts of one principal ſtreet about half a mile 
long, having a ſpacious market-place and handſome 
town-houſe, and is governed by a provoſt and two 
town bailiffs. It contains about 200 inhabitants, and 
carries on a fine thread manufacture. The pariſh 
church is large and old: the ſouth aile is the bu- 
rial-place of the Roſſes of Halkhead; of whom fir 
Joſiah Roſs and his lady have a monument with 
their effigies. The town had once ſome foreign 
trade, but now chiefly to Ireland. It has a very 


convenient harbour called Puddvh, formed by the 


8 Ib. 82. q Ib. 127. ® Ih. 114 


* Edinb. Weekly Mag. Apr. 1773+ 36. 
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tract of the antient chanel of the Clyde, into which 
the tide flows, and carries veſſels of confiderable 
burden up to the bridge. At this burgh Sum- 
erled thane of Argyle rebelling againſt Malcolm IV. 
Was defeated aud hanged 11641. Near the town on 
the Clyde ſtobd Inch caſtle, the ſeat of the Roſſes 
of Halkhead, fince of lord Roſs *. The eſtate being 
parchafed by Mr. Spiers of Elderſlie, he took down 
the old caſtle and built a handſome houſe to the 
north of it!. | 

The Roſſes of Hawlkhead, where was their prin- 
cipal feat, much improved 1634, have been lords 
of patliament evet ſince the beginning of the reign 
of Tang IV. 1489. George, the 12th lord, died 
without iſſue 1762, and the title is extinct w. The 
eſtate detolved to his ſiſter's ſon the preſent earl of 
Glaſgow. 

Scbtſtotun was the ſeat of the Montgomeries, a 
branch of the family of Eglinton. Jordan hill of the 
Crawfords, ſold and rebuilt ®. | 

At Cruilſton is part of a ſquare tower of an old 
caſtle, the ſeat of the Stuarts earls and dukes of 
Lennox, near which they ſhew a large yew tree 
10 feet round for the firſt 7 feet of its heights, 
under which they ſay Mary queen of Scots fat with 
great delight in early life, and which is pretended 
to be expreſſed on her filver coins or ryals (com- 
monly called Cruik/ton dollars ?), ſtruck during her 
marriage with Darnley. Mr. Ruddiman, in his notes 
on Anderſon's Diplomata, firſt detected the error, 
arid ſhewed, that the tree on the coin was a palm 
tree, up which a lizard is creeping to a crown. 
Mr. Thoreſby engraved one of thefe coins without 


the hard 1. He“ mentions at Temple Newſom in 


Yorkfhire the bed in which Henry Darnley was 
there born, with the infcription, Avant Darnle, 
jamais darriere, avant Darnle. This eſtate and man- 
non belonged to the Lenoxes by gift of Henry 
VIII. | 

In the lands of Roſshill are veſtiges of a Britiſh 
camp *. 

Sir Alan Cathcart was created lord Cathcart by 
James II. 1442. His lineal deſcendant William is 
the preſent and ninth lord. His reſidence is at Sund- 
ran on the river Kylne in King's Kyle*. The caſtle 
of Cathcart ſtands on the banks of Cart, but does 
not belong to the family“. Be 
_ Paiſley, ſix miles from Glaſgow, is a large and po- 
pulous town, not ill-built, having four pariſh churches 
and two ſeceding meeting houſes, and a church of 
relief, a handſome town-houſe, market-houſe, poor- 
houſe, hoſpital, and almſhouſe, Till 1736 the whole 
Pariſh aſſembled in the abbey church. It contains 
from 10 to 12,000 inhabitants, and owes its con- 
ſequence to the manufacture of thread and lawn 
eſtabliſhed here in this century *. It has alſo a con- 
ſiderable manufacture of cambrics, ſtriped linens and 
gauzes, Here was a tower or caltle, taken down 
by the regent in queen Mary's time?. The old 
town is ſituate on the ſouth ſlope of a ridge of hills 


A mount, ſuppoſed his camp, near Paiſley (Pennant's Voy. to the Hebr. p- 151.) is either a quarry heap or modern work, Semp* 


new edition of Crawford's Hiſt. of Renfrewſhire, 2 50. 

* Crawford's Hiſt. of Renfrewſhire, p. 44—46. 
* Crawf. 46, „ Semp'e, 229. 
P by the vulgar rya!s, half and guarter rya!s, 


the act for this coinage. 
* Semple, 232. 
„*r ubi ſup. 
dl 


3 Dalrymple. 


uchanan, XXI. 25, * Semple, 319. 


* Dalrymple, correcting this miſtake, takes occaſion to rectify the erroneous pedigree of the great Stewarts of Scotland, 
But as this takes up ſeven octavo pages, we beg leave to refer to him, p. 82—-90- 


the Scotiſh acts of parliament. 
* di Semple, 30. 


© Annals, I. 278—283, 
4 | 


is at preſent ſaid to contain upwards of 22, O00: yy 


Ib p. 21. 


1 A. D. 1565, 1566, and 1867. lf 
' 4 Anderſon tranſlated heil paddet limax ; but the figure on the coin is ohhinly a lizard, See Cardonnell's Scot, Coins, pref. p. wel 


See a particular derail of the riſe and progreſs of the thread manufactory. Gent. Mag. vol. LV11. for M 
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with an extenſive proſpect. The old bridge zn 
rebuilt 1782, and two others over the White 
1760 and 1762 *. From a very accurate furvey nav 
about four or five years ago, the number of faniie 
in this town and ſuburbs amounted to 3729, which 


at five to each family, amounts to 18,645 inh. 
tants; but this town has advanced ſo rapidly that 


of late they have got a handſome hackney coach fi 
the conveniency of the inhabitants, 

What remains of the church juſtifies Mr, Ci. 
den's encomium of it. It was founded by Waltz 
(not Alexander) Fitz Alan 1164, for black mak 
from Wenloc in Shropſhire, and was the cone 
burying-place of the family of Stewart till they hy 
came kings of Scotland. The nave of the x 
church 110 feet long by 63, and 82 feet high, i 
the preſent kirk; the tranſeprs and choir are reduced 
to ſhells. The refectory with its long gallery wy 
let for a dancing ſchool; the reſt of the buildingy 
are modernized and let out to tradeſpeople. The 
great front ſtair-caſe was taken down 1780. Thee 
of Abercorn's burial-place, an old Gothic « 
without ornament, on the ſouth fide of the churg, 
perhaps the chapter-houſe, has a very extraordinary 
echo. It is 48 feet by 24, the eaſt gabel adomel 
with reliefs of ſcripture, &c. hiſtory, Into it the 
preſent ear] removed the remains and monument d 
Marjory Bruce, daughter of Robert Bruce, wife d 
Walter grand ſteward of Scotland, and mother dt 
Robert II. She died 1317 as pretended by a fil 
from her horſe in hunting, which diſlocated her neck, 
Being pregnant, her child is faid to have been brought 
into the world by the Cæſarian operation, and th 
have received a hurt in his eye, which procured 
him the name of king Blearie, and a crofs eredel 
on the ſpot was called Nuten Blear-eye's crol 
Part of a long octagon ſtone is uſed as a lintel to i 
barn at the Knoc; at which farm have been dug up 
Roman urns *, Lord Hailes © has fully derefted the 
abfurdity of this ſtory, which every traveller (ud 
excepting Mr. Pennant) had adopted. His lordſhip 
obſerves, that Marjory could not be intitled to the 
name of queen till 57 years after her death, on the 
acceſſion of her ſon, and that Cuin? Blair in the Galic 
language, ſignifies Memorial of Battle, ſuch as the 
croſs is moſt likely to have been. In the {ane 
chapel were interred Elizabeth Muir and Euphenia 
Roſs, conſorts of Robert II.4 In the north wall 
of the church is a large altar-tomb with quatre- 
foils under a ſurbaſt arch. 

George Schaw, abbot 1484, enlarged and beauti 
fied this monaſtery and its precin& with the orchard 
and gardens, encloſing them with a high wall eh 
hewn ſtone a mile in circuit, on the welt {ide 0 
which was this inſcciption, and the arms of Shaw 
three bucks heads and a chief, ſupported by angel 
and a croſier behind: 


Ya callid Robert George of Shawe 
Abut my abbay garte make yis Way 


a Ib. p. 232+ 235» 


r Duc. Leod. p. 229. 393. 


t Semple, 196. v Q. chapel ay and Jun 


printed wit 


d , A brides, 147. | 
Penyant's Voy. io the Hebrides, Thouſand 
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Thouſande four hundreth zbeyr 


D E 


id 

G4 Ny Thirtye and foure the date but 

ve) made [Pray for his ſalvation ] 

f families vt made thys nobil fundaciown. 

9 Which The line in hooks is purpolely eraſed. 

5 inkabi In 20 outer corner of this wall was a ſtatue of the 
ly that virgin Mary in a niche, and under her this diſtich : 
SEW Haene vade via niſi dixeris Ave Maria: 

. Sit ſemper ſine v# qui tibi dicit Aue 

Mr. Cn The arms of Scotland, of Shaw, and a third coat 
2 i feſs cheque, ſupported by lions rampant, were on 
1 north fide next the road. 

—_ be large orchard and garden adjoining to the 
1 they be abbey on the eaſt is now laid out for a new town 


by the earl of Abercorn, and the ſtones of the wall 
plied to the ſame uſe 1778: Eighty-one houſes, 
-ontaining 2.57 families, and 345 rooms, were finiſhed 
in 1782, and the ſtreers and a handſome inn laid out, 
The ſtone with abbot Shaw's inſcription is made a 


he abbey 
et high, i 
re reduced 
allery Way 


* A intel to a houſe-door in Cotton-ſtreer, and reſerved 
The ent o the ſaid houſe without a power in the landlord or 
hic chap tenant to remove it. The other ſtone with antient 
the church, «morial bearings is in another houſe in Incle- ſtreet. 
traordinary The great planetree is alſo reſerved to the Aber- 
el adorned corn family. 
Into it the Lord Claud Hamilton, abbor of Paiſley, 3d ſon of 
5nument of zuke Hamilton, obtained on the diſſolution from James 
ce, Wife of VL 1587, a charter, erecting the lands of the ab- 
mother d bey into a temporal lordſhip, was created lord Paiſ- 
1 by a He 1591, and died 1621. His eldeſt ſon was created 
d her neck, bord Abercorn 1604, and 1606 raiſed to the dig- 
een brought ny of an earl. His lineal deſcendant James is 
on, and 1 preſent and 8th earl. 


The lordſhip of Paiſley was diſpoſed of to the earl 
of Angus 1592, and by him to William lord Coch- 
ran, afterwards earl of Dundonald 1653; in which 
family it continued to 1764, when the preſent carl 
of Abercorn re-purchaſed the paternal inheritance 
of his family f. John, earl of Dundonald, beautified 
the houſe and gardens 8. 

On the hill, on whoſe flope the town ſtands, is a 
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titled to de lige Roman camp, which. ſeems tg have incloſed 
jeath, on the de whole fire of the rown a mile in compaſs. But 
in the Galic is moſt probable that the prætorium has been 


niſtaken for the camp; and that the other works, 
lf they really exiſt, were outworks. It is triple 
trenched, the banks very high, and the ground 
bands as if hollow. About half a mile to the ſouth 
ad weſt are two more eminences forming with this 
i triangle; on which are camps, which by their 


ſuch as the 
n the ſame 
d Euphemia 
north wall 
with quatre* 


and beauti aces ſeem to have been about the ſize of the for- 
the orchard ver (a further proof of the above miſtake), and 
high wall ol ly ſingle trenched, and might have been outpoſts | 
welt ſide or erploratory camps b. 
ns of Shan At Lang ſide alſo is an appearance of an old camp 
ed by ange © the top of the hills. Here was fought the field 


de between queen Mary and the earl of 
ay, regent, which was gained by the latter i. 
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marriage to Napier. Alexander, a deſcendant of 
the inventor of the logarithms, has much improved 
it and the country about it &. ety; 

Biſhop Gibſon ſays, that in the lands of News- 
yards near Paiſley is a ſpring, which ebbs and flows 
with the tide, though far above any ground to which 
the tide comes. Mr. Crawford in his Hiſtory of 
the Shire of Renfrew |, applies this to a ſpring in the 
lands of Woodſide, which is three miles from the Clyde 
and half a mile from Paiſley bridge, and the ground 
much higher than that river. The river White Cart, 
on which the town ſtands, and over which it has 
three ſtone bridges, each of three arches, is com- 
mended for the fize and fineneſs of the pearls 
frequently found here and five miles higher. They 
fiſh for them chiefly in ſummer, and find them at 
the bottom of the water in a ſhell fiſh not bigger 
than an ordinary muſcle. This river riſes between 
Eagleſham in Renfrewſhire and Kilbrid in Clydeſ- 
dale, and after running ſome miles north turns north- 
weſt to Paiſley, and thence north to the kirk of 
Inchenan, where, under its fine bridge of ten large 
arches admitting ſhips of 40 tons, it meets with 
Black Cart and Griſe, and they fall together into Clyde 
a little below that church ®. 


Inchenan church belonged to the Knights Tem- 
plars, who had all their lands within the ſhire of 
Renfrew erected into a regality called the Regality 
of Greenend u. In a plain field on the banks of the 
Clyde ſtood ſome conſiderable remains of the old 
palace of Inchenan, one of the ſeats of the illuſ— 
trious family of Lenox, built by Matthew earl of 
Lenox and Elizabeth his counteſs 1506 0, now all 
taken down, and the ſite ploughed: one of the ſtones 
built into the gabel end of a corn - mill is inſcribed, 
D. D. F. S. L. H. C. L. 16317. A mile north of 
it is the houſe and barony of Barocban, belonging 
to the Flemings%. Barochan croſs is a Daniſh ſtone 


eight feet high by 20 inches broad and 9 thick, 


adorned with wreath work, lions, and other beaſts*. 
There is another at Mid Arthurly 7 feet by 2 inches 
and 9 thick, adorned with wreath work, but now 
defaced and uſed as a bridge. Ina field in Nielftone 
pariſh ſtands a ſingle ſtone called Niels Stone t. 
Erſkine caſtle is the ſeat-of the antient lords of 
that name, ſince earls of Mar. John, 18th lord 
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Inchenan. 


Erſkine. 


Erſkine and 11th earl of Mar, a man of the moſt 
ſhining parts and greateſt capacity of moſt of his 


contemporaries, was one of the ſixteen peers of 
Scotland in the four firſt Britiſh parliaments, and 
one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate to queen 
Anne. On the acceſſion of George I. he was de- 
prived of all his offices, and retiring to his eſtate in 
the north of Scotland, raiſed a rebellion in favour of 
the Pretender, whom he proclaimed September 11, 
1715, and commanded his troops at Sheriff muir, 


where he was defeated, and going abroad died at 


Aix-la-chapelle 1732. His eſtate was purchaſed by 


F black/on, on the river Black Cart, was the his brother John's ſon, who now enjoys it ®, The 
ay UWntry-houſe of the abbot of Paiſley, built by abbot barony of Erſkine was ſold to lord Blantyre, who 
work, Senft i Shaw t. James IV. and after the Reformation ſtill enjoys it with the houſe, At Erſkin on the 
nuch improved by James firſt earl of Abercorn; from Clyde were found the two inſeriptions Pl. XXIV. 
| ole family it came to that of Maxwell, and by fig. 4 and 5. now in Glaſgow library. 
ref. p. i=" | Leith, 252, f Semple, 292, 293. Douglas's deſcription of the eaſtern coaſt of Scotland, 1782, 55—57. 
Canan, udi ſup. 149, 1 80. Se * 8. „ Crawford, Ib. 
f eaſe, and Jun d Words Hiſt, of Renfrewſh. p. 5. * Ib. 5. 16. ; ! Semple, 139, 137. SF: 
y May t. p. 3. ; n Ib. p · 32, Semple, 41, 42» Pennant ubi ſup. I 39, - Crawf. 7 5. Keith, 266. 
printed wit Fn 76, 4 Semple, 44 Ib. 107, 108. * Ib. 177. 
and, bin (175, » Ib, 58— 59. | 
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Half a mile ſouth-weſt from Paiſley is Maxwell 
town, a neat little village, erected ſince 1946, with a 
gauze manufactory *, . 

A little horths from Irvin caſtle is the caſtle and 
barony of Achinames belonging to the Crawfords J. 
A little north from this caſtle, whoſe ruins have been 
applied to incloſe land, is the village of K:/barkan 
a burgh of barony with a linen manufatory, Near 
this the houſe of Johnſtown, and oppoſite to it that 
of Cochran, belonging to a family of that name, of 
whom William was created lord Cochran of Coudam 
and Dundonald by Charles I. 1647, and ear] of 
Dundonald by Charles II. 1669*; in which title he 
is ſucceeded by his lineal deſcendant Alexander ninth 
and preſent earl. | 

A little eaſt of Cochran is the caſtle and barony 
of Elder/ly, remarkable for giving deſignation to fir 
William Wallace, governor of Scotland, who is till 
remembered as one of the greateſt patriots and 
champions that kingdom ever had; and who being 
betrayed to the Engliſh was executed and quartered 
as 4 traitor 1305. He left only one daughter who 
was married to fir William Baillie of Hoperig ; but 
the eſtate of Elderſly returned to the family of 
Craigie “. 

Near the river Greef ſtand the caſtle of Duchal®, 
great part of the ruins remaining with the old draw- 
bridge and draw-well; and that of Ranfurly; the 
latter belonging to the Knoxes, anceſtors of John Knox 
the reformer ©. Houſtoun caſtle belonged to a family of 
its own name. Near it is a high and broad arti- 
ficial hill, ſuppoſed a Roman fort“. Some of the 


family of Houſtoun are buried and have monuments 


in the chapel there of the 15th century*®. The 
caſtle was ſold to governor Macrae, whoſe heir 
pulled down four of the five ſquares round a court 
1780-1, and built with the materials a new town 
here f. 

Bargaran, the ſeat of the Shaws, is remarkable 


1 Penn. 148. 


y Crawf. 56. 
d Ib. 


© Ib. 67, 67. 


bd Crawf. 82. 


1 Ib. 93. 
» Ib.p. 52. Keith, 288. 


« + 4 Semple, 140. 

s * Sadduciſmus Debellatus ; or a true Narrative of Sorceries exerciſed on Mrs. Shaw of Bargaran, 1648,” 4to. Brit, Top. II. 913, 
* Ib. 94. Semple, 99. 

» Crawf, 9, 10. Semple, 146, 149. 153 · 
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* bp laſt ſtruggles of expiring credulity in witch. 
n this part of the Britiſh dominions 
Three miles weſt from Ereſkine is 4%“ 
the ſeat of the earl of Glencair | 
ing round a court, on a riſing __ 2 * 
by fine plantations b. I 

On the Clyde ſtands the ruingus caſtle of Lev 
and more inland ſtood that of Dunrod' > 
tower or houſe of Ardgowan and ſeat o 
Stewart k. 

From Errickſtone, at one end of the county t 
Maul's Meer at the other, where it borders on New 
frew, are evident traces of a Roman military wa 
called to this day the Watling-ftreet, viſible in — 
places for miles together. And there is a tradition 
that another Roman frees went from Lanerk to the 
Roman camp near Falkirk. 

John lord Semple was advanced to that dignity 
by James IV. 1488, and flain with him at Floddon. 
From him by an heir female Hugh, the 1 3th and 
preſent lord, is deſcended! Anne, heireſs and 
elder ſiſter of Francis eighth lord, marrying Francis 
Abereromby, of Fittermer, eſq; he was honoured 
by James VII. with the title of lord Glasford for 
life. 

Near to the houſe of Caſtle Semple was the colls. 
giate chapel of Lochwinioch or Caſtle Semple, found. 
ed by John, firſt lord Semple 1 505, for a prebendary 
and three chaplains u, now the burying-place of this 
noble family, but the upper part made a workſhop", 
The lordſhip of Caſtle Semple was alienated by 
Robert brother of Francis 8th lord to colonel 
M*<Dowall, who 1735 pulled down the old houle, 
In the middle of Lochwinioch loch oppoſite to the 
church is a little rock, on which Robert the great 
lord Semple, grandſon of John the firſt lord, built a 
ſmall tower called the Peel of Caſtle Semple ®, 

At Calderhaugh is an old figure of a man on an 
aſs with a Saxon inſcription. The pedeſtal buried, 


16971. 


f fir Michael 


* Ib. 55. Ib. 60, 61. Semple. 


e Crawf. 70, 71. f Semple, 106, 


| Dalrymple, Crawford ubi ſup. 52. 77-32 
* Semple, ib. 
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AN the other ſde of the Cluyd above Glaſcow 

Leimex* or Leven extends a great! way north 
among. chains of mountains, having its name from 
the river Leven, which Ptolemy calls LEIL ANON rvs* 
nd which runs into the Cluyd from Lough Lomund, 
a lake which here ſpreads itſelf at the foot of the 
mountains, in length 20 miles“ and eight miles in 
breadth, plentifully ſtocked with fiſh; of which it 
« has one ſpecies peculiar to itſelf called pbllac. It is 
full of iſlands, concerning which the common peo- 
ple tell many traditional ſtories. I ſhall not, how- 
erer, diſpute the reality of the floating iſland here, 
there being no reaſon why a light and porous body 
hoald not float on the water; and Pliny © relates, 
that in the lake Vadimon were floating iſlands co- 
rered with graſs, reeds, and ruſhes. It muſt, how- 


the nature of this place to determine the truth of 
thee lines of our countryman Necham: * 
Ditatur fluviis Albania, ſaxea ligna | 

Dar Lomund multa frigiditate potenn. 
Scotland abounds with rivers, Lomund cold 
produces wood which ſtoney cruſts infold. 


A round the edges of the lake are fiſhermen's huts; 
but there is nothing worth notice except Kilmoronoc, 
n elegant manſion of the earls of Caſſils, on the eaſt 
lle, commanding a moſt delightful proſpe& of the 
lake, But where the Leven empties itſelf out of 
the lake into the Cluyd ſtands Alcluid as the an- 
tents called it, which Bede © (though I know not in 
mat language), ſays, ſignifies the rock Cluid. Cer- 
tan it is, that Ar-Cluid fignifies in Britiſh upon Cluid, 
ad Cluid in old Engliſh means a rock. Later ages 
tamed it Dunbritton or the Britans' town; and, by 
| corrupt tranſpoſition Dunbarton, becauſe the Bri- 
uns held it longeſt againſt the Scots, Picts, and 
uns, It is by nature the ſtrongeſt fortification 
waalle in all Scotland, ſtanding at the confluence 
no rivers in a grafly plain on a craggy rock 
mh wo ſummits ; on one of which is a watch-tower, 
ad on the other, which is lower, riſe a number of 
wen. Between theſe two ſummits, on the north 
kl, is the only approach, ſcarce acceſſible to a 
ige man by ſteps cut with great difficulty in the 


(Amr, Raven, MS, n. Gale. 
N Ep. VIII. 20, 


yg, Cen. III. D. 
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Sal obteine victorie in yair preterce. 
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ſlope of the rock. Inſtead of ditches it has the 
Levin on the weſt, the Cluyd on the ſouth, and on 


the eaſt a moraſs, which when the tide is in is en- 
tirely covered with water; and on the north the 


ſteepneſs of its ſituation forms its defence. Truſt- 


ing to the nature of this place and their own valour, 
ſome remains of the Britans, who, as Gildas ex- 
preſſes it,“ ſought ſhelter in craggy mountains, 
«* fortified ſteeps, and thickeſt woods and ſea cliffs,” 
defended themſelves here in the midſt of their ene- 
mies for 100 years after the departure of the Ro- 
mans*. For Bede writes, that in his time it was 
the ſtrongeſt city of the Britans. But in the year 


756 Eadbert king of Northumberland and Oeng 


king of the Picts, beſet it with united forces, and 
reducing it to extremities obliged it to ſurrender 
upon terms c. From this place the country about it 
is called the ſheriſſdom of Dumbarton, and has long 
acknowledged the earls of Lennox for its. heredi- 
tary ſheriffs. _ | OE” 


With regard to theſe earls, to ſay nothing of the Fals of 
earlier ones, one Duncan was earl of Lennox in the Lennox or 


reign of Robert II.“ He left only daughters, of . 


whom one married Alan Stewart, deſcended from Stewart, 


Robert, younger ſon of Walter, ſecond of that 
name, high ſteward of Scotland, and brother of 
Alexander Stewart II. from whom the royal ' family 
of Scotland is derived. For from the honorary title 
of ſteward of the kingdom given to the perſon who 
preſided over the revenues of the crown, this moſt 


noble family had its name. Alan had ifſue John ,, ne 
earl of Lenox, and Robert commander of the Scotch Scots in 
garde de corps, firſt eſtabliſhed by Charles VI. king France- 


of France, in return for the ſervices done to the 
crown of France by the Scottiſh nation, who had 
deſerved ſo well of his kingdom by their valour. 
The ſame king conferred on him the lordſhip of 
Aubigny in Auvergne for his bravery. This John 
had a ſon named Matthew earl of Lennox, who 
married the daughter of Hamilton by Mariona 
daughter of king James Il. by whom he had John 
earl of Lennox, who taking up arms to reſcue king 
James V. from the Douglaſes and Hamiltons, was 
flain by his k uncle the earl of Arran l. He left iſſue 

Matthew 


d f. Lawonius or Gas finus Flanonicus in Itria. Manavi. Raven. corruptly, Id. 


* Fecl. Hiſt. I. 12. 


þ 
a 
den drew a wall between the Picts and Bliitain, i. 6, between Bodotria and Glotta. Here, therefore, the Britans ſettled from 
* of Severus; and here only are we to look for the vallum or x»ps of Severus before · mentioned, p. MS. n. Gale, 

ored | nobleft and royal race. D. 
r. mb ſhewed the Society of Antiquaries 1782, a jewel, ſuppoſed to have been worn by Margaret counteſs of Lennox, grand- 
0 0 James I, and intended to commemorate the death of her huſband Matthew earl of Lennox, flain at Stirling 1572, by a party 
lary's adherents aſſembled under the command of Kircaldy of Grange. This jewel, in form of a heart, is of gold enamelled 
* ab precious ſtones, a cluſter of 30 pearls in form of a bunch of grapes pendant from the point, The whole weighs 2 0z. 2dwt, 


* maternal uncle. D. 


bus ee are chaſed and enamelled the figures of Prudence and Peace ſupporting a crowned heart; and under them two other 
and Hope with the bible between them. On the fillet round the whole 1s this inſcription : | 


: 
"Wh the coronet opening with a joint is inſcribed, MS I.. Malte Stuart (earl of) Lennox, under a Jaurel crown, and on the 
Gy vc... onet oppoſed to the cypher and ſerving to cloſe the cell are painted two hearts, joined by a blue ribband, pierced with two 


FF telative to the carl as the phoenix, ſalamander, and pelican. On the oppoſite ſide of thele figures is a man armed and croſs- 
8 40 | 
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tains 


Lords of 
Anbigny or 
Obigny. 


_ king of queen of Scots, had Janſes VI. ki 


„ 1 


Matthew earl of Lennox, who, after various ad ven- 
tures in France and Scotland, met with better for- 
tune in England by the favour of Henry VIII. who 
gave him to wife his fiſter's daughter with a con- 
fiderable eſtate, From this happy marriage are de- 
ſcended Henry and Charles. Henry by Mary 
of Britain, who 
by divine appointment came into the world under the 
happieſt auſpices to unite in one empire the Britiſh 
world, divided in itſelf as well as antiently from the 
zeſt of the world, and to eſtabliſh (as we hope and 
pray) eternal. ſecurity to our children's children 
through endleſs ages. Charles had an only daughter 
Arabella v, who by an application to. polite litera- 
ture ſo much beyond her ſex ſo highly improved 
her other accompliſhments, that ſhe way rank with 
the ladies of antient times. On the death of 
Charles, after the earldom of Lennox, whereof he 
was infeoffed, was reſumed by act of parliament in 


1579, and Robert his uncle, biſhop of Caithneſs, 


had held this title a ſhort time, in lieu of which he 
had of the king the title of carl of March, king 


* Parddin, 


legged recumbent under a ſtarry ſky, = marigold near him, and over his head 4 
partment, | | 
| . My flaty to vir I may compear 
Fer zen quite is of bontey rair. 
By turnin 


mation, o ch the earl was ſo great a promoter, 
evil d#hioris ifilng from Hell to deflroy her. 


neath is. an arined man cies a woman, ſuperſcribed, 


probably ting the ent death. Ant. Soc, min, 
= married to the earl of Hertford in England. P. 4 ? 


, $62, 
= 


* fratris gp Matthzi quem dixi, Gibſon. tranſlates it ſecond brother of Mathew, but 1 thiok he was. third brother, See Cram 
5 40 ; : | p . . . * 4 , 
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James conferred on Eſmè Stewart ſon of John | 
Aubigny and ſecond ® brother of the aforeſy, Mar, 
thew earl of Lennox before-mentioned, the litle 

duke of Lennox which his ſon Lewis at _ 
enjoys. For ever ſince the time of Charles yl. Fa 
were of this family lords of Aubigny in France % 
hert beforę- mentioned and Bernard or Everard 8 
Chatfles VIII. and Lewis XII. whom Jovius has tranſ 
mitted to poſterity with applauſe for his alan 
behaviour in the wars of Naples, the faithful ad. 
herent of Henry VII. when he came to England 
who bore for his arms a lion between buckles, wit 
this motto, DISTANTIA IVNGIT, becauſe by 
his means the diſtant kingdoms of 'France ad | 
Scotland were ſo cloſely united in the league of 
friendſhip; as Robert Stewart lord D Aubigny of the 
ſame houſe “, marſhal of France under Lewis II. 
for the like reaſon hore the royal arms of France 
with buckles Or in a bordure G. which ever ſuct 
that time have been borne. by the earls, and duly 
of Lennox, | 


bird perched on a lautel-brangh, and round this on 


- 


the ſcrew of the point to which the bunch of pearls hang, the whole heart opens, and diſcovers many alluſions to he Neft 
whi Ia the upper part is Time drawing truth out of the well, and putting to flight three 
Qver him, y gare qll | 
theſe are crucifixes burning at @ ſtake, and a wdman fitting on a throne extending her arm, dad over ber, 
Ze ſeim al my pleaur, On the left of rbeſe two combatants, one 


Lia, i. e. Time cauſes all learning or Knowledge. Oppoſite w 
Gar tl = ne, Und 
ja epi 


FNNOX is alſo called Dumbartonſpire, and 

is made part of the Damnii: though ſome 
learned men, according to the diviſion of it into the 
ngk and Low country, have thought fit to aſſign the 
ktter to the Gadeni, and the former to the Vacomagi, 
ke remains of whoſe name they fancy in Blowvochie, 
i village on Loch Lomond. But, without attending to 
theſe rague conjectures, we obſerye, that this county 
b bounded on the ſouth by the river and frith of 
Clyde ; on the weſt by Loch Lomond, and the water 
of the fame name falling into it; on the north by the 
Grampian hills, and on the eaſt by the water of 
Bane dividing, it from Stirlingſhire. Its, length is 
about 24 miles, and its breadth about 20. This 
ire conſiſts entirely of rugged mountains riſing 
ſuddenly and ſome almoſt perpendicular from their 
baſes to their ſummits, except the valley covered by 
the water of Loch Lomond, and a few ſtrips upon 
the banks of the ſtreams that feed the loch, of which 
Fadroch is the chief. The mountains from their 
height being much expoſed to the violence of ſtormy 
ue naked, fit only for paſture for ſheep, goats, and 
black cattle, aud theſe are the chief produce of the 
hire. It alſo abounds in game of various kinds. On 
the banks of the rivulets falling into the loch, and 
ou the ſides of the under part of the loch which are 
margited with wood, there are many agrecable ſeats 
ad plantations belonging to gentlemen; and about 
theſe are many conſiderable corn fields; but the 
lphtneſs of the ſoil where it is arable is a great 
elemy to the fertility of Dumbartonſhire. This 
(rcumſtance with the ſterility of its mountains will 
probably prevent it from ever becoming either po- 
pWous or the ſeat of manuſacture. It is more re- 
markable for its natural and romantic beauties than 
ir its wealth and fertility. The lower patt lying 
ward the eaſt is very fertile in corn, eſpecially 
Wag the rivers. The higher is hilly, moory, and 
iter for paſture, particularly at the beginning of 
de Grampian mountains. Its chief and grandeſt 
Wurl objects are Loch Lomond, an expanded ſheet 
i freſh water. Ben Lomond, a lofty mountain of 
ik ſituated at the top of the loch and the river 
a, by which the waters of the loch are diſ- 
Mrged into the Clyde. Here is, among a number 
men's ſeats, Mugdoch caflle belonging to the 
e of Montroſe *, a ſquare tower, the antient 
* of the Grabams; and near it a mount, pro- 
J Roman, a gold coin of Nero, and another of- 
"JM, having been found in the pariſh of Drum- 
"y q Loch Lomond, which gave birth to John 
mentor of the logarithms, The ſmall 


"Gibſon corretted, 
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by cultivation. 


o Pennant, Voy. to the Hebrides, 15 2. 
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houſe of Moſs, at ſome diſtance, gave birth to George 


Buchanan b. 


Moſs, 


Loch Lomond is perhaps one of the fineſt objects LochLomond 


of its kind in Great Britain. An extent of water for 
24 miles in length, and 8 in breadth, natrowing as 
it advances northward among ſtupendous mountains, 
which confine it on every ſide except the ſouth; over 
all the reſt of which that called Ben Lomond rears its 
lofty monſtrous round head 3240 feet above the 
ſurface of the lake, ſtretching away with a ridge 
from weſt to eaſt. Theſe mouatains are cdvered 
with moors, and moſt of them inacceſſible from 


height. The names of ſome are Crain Cre/tor, Glen 


Falloc, Glen of Lufs, Glen Finlay, Killiter brace x in 
the laſt of theſe is a cavern, in which it is pretended 
are concealed arms. From Luſs all along the lake 
the beauty of the ſcenery continues. At the end is 
one of the fineſt views down the lake, From thence 
we paſs through a moſt romantic country, high 
mountains covered with heath, with falls of water 
rolling from their tops; no houſe for ſeveral miles, 
but now and then a ſolitary hut. The road is very 
good, being the military way made 1745. After 
aſcending the mountains for ſeveral miles we arrive at 


the ſummit, on which is a ſtone with theſe words, 


“ Reſt and be thankful.” In Loch Lomond are 24 
iſlands, ſome inhabited by fiſhermen, and moſt of them 
beautifully wooded with oak, alder, and birch, except 
ſome few which are mere rocks. Inch Calloch has 
ruins of a church; Inch. Galbraith of a caſtle; lich 
Murrins a houſe of the Lennox family with a park ©, 
The beſt view of it is from a promontory above LA,, 
a village on its welt fide, where it begins to contract 
itſelf, and beyond which are not above one or-1wo 
iſlands. But a very advantageous view may be had 
of it with ſixteen of its iſlands by aſcending the 
moors ſeven- miles ſhort of Luſsz a little above a 
ſquare ſtone with a hole on it like the baſe of a eroſs, 
and called Corſtone, q. d. Croſs flent, On the moor 


near Corſtone is held annually in Auguſt, one of 


the greateſt fairs in the country for horſes and 
cattle. Incloſures advance rapidly on theſe moors ; 
whence, with a very little change of place, the cu- 
rious traveller may at the ſame time ſee the frith of 
Clyde, with ports Glaſgow and -Greenocks and 
their numerous ſhipping, The vale from the lake to 
Dumbarton is unſpeakably beautiful and diverßſied 
The lake has increaſed and ex- 
tended itſelf for ſeveral years. Mr. Golborne un- 
dertook to prevent this by forming a canal navighs 
tion down the Leven, up which the tide flows two 
miles and a quarter, F214] 


& Ib. 1 53. 3 
Leven 


Ben Lomond. 
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Buchanan. 


EKilmoronoc. 
Alcluith, 


Dunbarton, 


L E 

Leven is a large ſtream of limpid water, the out- 
let of the loch. It runs through a delightful vale 
about fix miles long, beautifully ornamented on 
each ſide of the river with ſeveral gentlemens villas, 
farms, plantations, and natural woods. Among which 
is Bonbill the ſeat of the late Dr. Smollet, to whoſe 
memory a ſtately column of,” hewn ſtone has been 
erected i, and is ſeen by its Height at a confiderable 
diſtance. Behind theſe woods on each fide are the 
rocky mountains, which give a fine effect to the cul- 
tivated vale. The chief ſalmon fiſhery on the weſt 
of Scotland is in Leven. Over it near the town of: 
Dumbarton is an elegant ſtone bridge, built at the 
expence of government. By the town of Dumbarton 
(which, though the county town of the ſhire, is very 
inconſiderable), over the bridge up the fide of the 


Leven and along the fide of Lochmond is carried a 


military road, hewn in many places out of the ſolid 
rock by miners, which is the chief communication 
between the low country and the highlands of Scot- 
land. In travelling this road, which winds through 
the woods along the loch, the traveller is entertained 
with a variety of the moſt pictureſque ſcenery that 
nature can poſſibly afford. In ſome places he is 
ſhaded with natural woods; and, on a ſudden, ſur- 
priſed with beautiful openings to the loch, the iſlands 
in it, and diſtant woods around it; and, at other times, 
to rocky and heathy mountains; and when on theſe 
ſituations which command a fine proſpect of the 
loch, ſerene and ſhining like a mirror, the numerom 
iſlands on it and banks round it, covered with wookls 
and variegated in their colour by the foliage, the 
villas and corn-fields in the valleys, the awful and 
gloomy mountains ſpangled with ſtreams of water 
guſhing from them and tumbling down with great 
violence and noiſe into the deep glens between them, 
and the ſuperb Ben nodding his craggy top among 
the elouds over the whole, there is every thing of 
the true ſublime that can ſwell the mind or fill the 
ſoul. Saane er | 4 
Buchanan, the ſeat of a family of that name for 
ſix or ſeven centuries, was purchaſed - by that of 
Montroſe to which it now belongs. | 
Kilmoronoc caſtle, formerly the ſeat of the earls 
of Caſſil, belonged to the earl of Glencairn 1695, 
by marriage with an heireſs of Denniſtoun, is now 
that of the earl of Dundonald, ' "WER 
The language whence Bede derives Alcluith is evi- 
dently Piiſh, in which he gives the names of the 
other cities hereabouts. We need nor, therefore, 
perplex ourſelves for a Britiſh, or Saxon, or a Bri- 
tanno-Saxonic etymology. Alkluith-is in Pictiſh the 
rock of ' Clyde, and a moſt diſtinguiſhed pictureſque 
rock it is. With due deference to Mr. Camden I 
take Dunbritton to mean the Briton rock, or Hill, 
and the Briton town. With his deſcription agrees 
Buchanan's XX. 28, who adds that when any pieces 


F 


of the rock are broken off they emit a ſulfureous 


ſmell, that- in the upper part of the fort is a black 
ſort of loadſtohe placed by nature in the rock, 
and that on the ſouth fide a kind of cleft in the 
bottom of the rock has been ſo improved by art as to 
admit of houſes to be built there, and ſmall veſſels to 
come up to the very gate of the fort to attack it. 
Here is at preſent a garriſon of three companies of in- 
valids, and 11 guns, moſtly 12 pounders. The 
ruined tower, almoſt deſtroyed for the ſake of the 


ſtone, is ſuppoſed a Roman pharos, and it is ima- 


4 The inſcription on it may be ſeen in Mr. Boſwell's Tour to the Hebrides, , 
I Mackaile's letter to fir R. Sibbald 1683 in M*Farlane's collections. 


'® Pennant, Voy. to the Hebrides, 228, 229, _ 
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gined the Roman fleet was ſtationed und 

rock. The eaſternmoſt of the two fawn, er the 
loweſt, and between them to the north are n the 
ſteps, and a ſpace by nature and art ſo im, 
to admit a number of buildings along the g, g 
ſmall boats to the very gate of the caſtle, "7 
the aſcent in the middle of the two! rocks = 
cluſter of houſes like another caſtle, Teparateg > , 
the former, The governor's houſe ſeems * 


on the eaſt fide. On the north fide it j; — 
ble and beautifully dreſſed with alders. In the = K 
are ſaid to be two wells, one of ſalt the other of fre 1 
water, The ſituation of the caſtle on this rock 
which at a diſtance and from ſome points of * 4 
appears ſingle, makes it a moſt charming obivg be 
The Clyde behind it forms a bay; in the das - 
are the mountains which ſurround Loch Lomond he h 
Vaſt pieces of the rock have been torn from it Clyc 
what means unknown. The town is large ang wal * 
0 un 
built, having a good church, tolbooth, and ing! " 
In the hollow between the rocks is a well g is b 
excellent water, 14 feet deep. This rock, from It 
its natural ſtrength, was ' deemed impregnable, o was 
that the deſperate but ſucceſsful ſcalado of it, | 591 that 
may vie with the capture of the Numidian fort iſted 
reſs Mulucha by Marius s, or the more horiible from 
ſurprize of Feſcamp by the gallant Bois-ros6, The or 1 
town is ſmall, but well built, in form of a creſcen. alle 
Bagpipes go about every night and morning x bigh 
nine and five, Swallows are frequently taken in bil 
the winter in a torpid ſtate out of the church ſteeple Brit 
as alſo out of a ſand bank over the river Endric 4 
near Loch Lomond, as Mr. Pennant was credibly 4 , 
informed d. The church was made' collegiate 150 8000 
by Iſabel counteſs of Lenox and ducheſs of Al. 10 
bany, and dedicated to St. Patrick the apoſtle of li- Gem 
land, who was born in Leno“. 4» 
The following obfervationd on the Alcluitb of Bede . 
and Camden were communicated by a gentleman I 
of this ſhire,' who propoſes to give a. topographi that 
cal account of it more full than that by My, Dun 
Nimmo : | Foul 
We can have little doubt that the Alcluith of Bede not | 
is the ſame with Dunbarton ; but from the antiquity * 
of the latter name we have every reaſon to ſup- of it 
poſe, that in Bede's days the city of Alcluith bore ling 
alſo the denomination of Dunbarton. The learned the | 
well know that all names of places, compoſed of the hin 
Celtic word Dun, are of the moſt remote antiquity, lag 
witneſs Lugdunum, Uxellodunum, Vellaunodunum, hon 
&c. of the Gauls. Now Dunbarton, Dunbuck, and exce 
Dunglaſs, all in the ſame neighbourhood, evince a roc 
antiquity at leaſt equally high with Alcluith. Dun M 
is a word, as Lhuyd tells us, common to the ate lag 
tient Giiydhelians or Gael, from whente the Cumte ow 
Britans have borrowed their vocable Tin or In. led, 
A great number of the names of places compoſed of puri 
the word Dun, and ſituated in Gaul, Britain, Span, bede 
and elſewhere; are collected by Buchanan, B. i. that 
From their antiquity it would ſcem, that ſuch of nd. 
thoſe as are in Britain were originally impoſed vf lo 
the Giiydhelians or Gael, before the coming in Y In 
the latter Belgie colonies, as the Cumric are unace forti 
quainted with the word Dun, and generally uſe 10 fine 
its ſtead the term Cacr. Such being, therefore, "Wt. 
antiquity of the Duns, it is by no means proba il! 
that what was called Alcluith in Bede's days ho dat 
afterwards and when the Saxon idiom was gane Na 
e Pennant, Voy. to the Hebrides, 15+ Ut! 
b Sallutt, Bell. Jugurth. c. 93. all 
t Keith, 285, Y 


ground 


4 have been changed to Dunbarton, a word 

0 clearly evinces A high Celtic antiquity. The 

that PR Joes not mean a rock, but has the ſame 
yore ation with the Caer of the Welſh, and Berg 
| py of the Saxons. Britain, ſignifies a high 

- 96 hat Dun-Britain in the Gaelic means a 

— or town upon a high place; or, as Dun- 

N un is ſituated upon à promontory, ſurrounded 

. ter, it may bave originally been called Dun- 
. which literally ſignifies a fortreſs or town 
won u promontory in the midſt of waves. 

That Adcluith is the ſame with Dunbarton caſtle 

aly evident from Bede, who tells us, that 
Alcluith ** lingua eorum ſignificat petram Cluith,” i. e · 
the rock of Clyde. Now Bede, by lingua eorum, 
means the language of the Scots, as in Lib. i. c. 12. 
he has placed that nation on the north bank of the 
Clyde; and it is well known, that the caſtle of 
Dunbatton has a better title to the name of petra 
Cuith, or Clyde's rock, than any other ſpot upon 
Its banks. ; 
It does not indeed appear from Bede that Alcluith 
18 in his days poſſeſſed by the Britans, but only 
that it was fortified by the Britans and then ſtill ex- 
ited; and he was probably led into this ſuppoſition 
dom its alſo bearing the name of Dun-braitan 
ar Dun-bartan. That Alcluith was built by any 
ather than Caledonian Britans is improbable in the 
bigheſt degree. The Cumric Britans, had they 
built it, would certainly have beſtowed upon it a 
Britiſh or Welſh name. Now the word Alcluith is 
by no means a Cumric but a Gaelic name. Bede, 
i above noticed, ſays, © lingua eorum (i. e. of the 
Scots or Gael) fignificat petram Cluith;” and the 
aft is, that Alcluith does in their language literally 
fonify the rock Cluith or Clyde, Al being the Gaelic 
for rock at this day; fo that Alcluith as Bede tells 
u,“ lingua eorum” {till ſignifies petra Cluith, 

It therefore cannot be ſaid with any propriety, 
that the Cumric Britans either built or poſſeſſed 
Dunbarton in Bede's time. -Had they built it, they 
would have given it a name in their own dialect, and 
ot have ranſacked the dialect of the Gael or Cale. 
onians for a name; and had they been in poſſeſſion 
fit in Bede's days, as has been idly ſuppoſed, the 
Wngua corum mentioned by Bede muſt have been 
de language of the Welſh, and ſo the word A! ſigni- 
fing a rock, would have been deduceable from their 
kaguage; but the truth is, that the Welſh tongue 
lows no ſuch word; and in no language of Europe 
acepting that of the Gael does the word Al ſignify 


arock, 


is perle 


tleman 
graph 
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ntiquity 
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N Mr. Camden confeſſes himſelf totally ignorant of the 
Cumric laguage uſed by Bede to ſignify petra Cluith. He, 
: Nin lever, like ſome idle moderns, has attempted to 
7 f euce a Gaelic word from a Welſh etymon. In 
npoſed 0 


Alunce of which he is firſt obliged to transform 
es Alluith into Ancluyd, and then he tells us, 
lt Aclyd in the Britiſh tongue ſignifies upon the 
dal. His derivation of Dunbarton is equally ridi- 
ing in of E he ſuppoſes it to have been called Dun- 
n * merely becauſe he conceiyes it to have been 
15 Wh 1 and poſſeſſed long by the Britans. The 
a N 1 the Gaelic has led others to aver, 
orobal . cluith fignifies the rock of Clyde in the Pic- 


tongue; but that the Pictiſh Scottiſh lan- 
ys ſhould Ws... at the Pictiſh and Scotti n 
18 gaining 


n, Spain, 
D, B. ii. 
t ſuch of 
poſed bf 


and the ſame is pretty evident from 


E G ® 


Cenail, i. e. Cran- ail, Cran bal or Cean-val, the 
head or beginning of the wall; and we find from 
Bede, that the ſame place was called in the Pictiſh 
tongue Pean ſael, which is the ſame with or only 


a different ſpelling of Cean-ail or Cean-val. In- 


deed one would be apt to conjecture, that the ſouthern 
Picts had a diale& pretty near to that of the Welſh, 
as among the latter the letter p is generally uſed 
inſtead of the Celtic c, and 'the letter f for v, as no- 
ticed in Lhuyd's Archzologia ; but it may be eaſily 
ſuppoſed, that Bede here only followed the Welſh 
way of ſpelling the word Cean. val. 

We have ſtill other proofs left us to denote the 
impoſſibility of the Britans poſſeſſing Dunbarton in 
Bede's days. Bede tells us, that no fewer than two 
walls were reared up to prevent the incurſions of the 
Scots and Pits: 1ſt, The wall between the two 
forths, by which Dunbarton, ſituated four miles to 
the northward of it, was abandoned to the enemy. 
2dly, The wall of Severus was ſome time after re- 
paired and fortified, whereby above an hundred miles 
of country to the north of it was farther abandoned ; 
ſo that it is abſolutely impoſſible to conceive how 
the Britans ſhould have continued to poſleſs a rock 
in the enemy's country, divided from their friends and 
kindred by a couple of walls, and by the whole pro- 
vince of Valentia. Beſides, it muſt occur to every 


perſon, that had the Britans originally poſſeſſed ſuch - 


a ſtrong hold as Dunbarton, they would moſt aſ- 
ſuredly have terminated the firſt wall where the 
firth is two miles broad, and not have abandoned ir 
to the enemy by terminating the wall four miles 
to the ſouthward and at a place too where the river 
is not half a mile in breadth. 
But farther, Bede and Gildas both tell us, that 
upon the attack of the wall of Severus the PiQs 
took poſſeſſion of all the extreme parts of the iſland, 
thereby meaning Britain or the Roman iſland of 
Gildas, for the Picts poſſeſſed the remote parts of 
the iſland of Britain long before this period, What 
Bede means by inſula and Britannia, which terms he 
frequently uſes to expreſs Roman Britain, appears 
from Lib. i. c. 11. where he tells us, that the Ro- 
mans only inhabited the country to the ſouthward 
of Severus's wall, although they alſo poſſeſſed the 
northern parts jure dominandi, which is farther ex- 
plained by him in Lib. iii. c. 2. where ſpeaking of 
the place where Oſwald was killed, © Eft autem 
locus (ſays he) juxta murum illum, ad Aquilonem, 
* quo Romani quondam ob arcendos Barbarorum 
© impetus, totam a mare ad mare precinxere Britta- 
„% niam.” And this led Gildas to divide the ifland 
into Romana inſula and Barbaria, Bede allo in his 
Chronicon calls the Roman iſland ixſula; thus he 
tells us, that the Scots and Pitts © inſulam adveniunt,” 
and in Lib, i, cap. 12. he calls the Britans inſular 
and after the attack upon the wall of Severus, the 
boundary of Roman Britain, he tells us, that while 


the Scots returned home, the Pits “ extremam in- 


ſulae partem func primum & deinceps inhabitaturi 
detinent;” clearly meaning by inſula Roman Britain, 
the extremities of which they now and hencefor- 
ward poſſeſſed. Ir appears, however, from Bede, 
Lib. iv. c. 26. that the ſouthern Picts, or thoſe ſituated 
to the ſouth of the Forth, were ſometimes rendered 
tributaries to the Engliſh ; but {till it is not likely 


that during all this period the Britans ſhould have 


2 8 obſerved by Bede and Nennius. The place continued to poſſeſs Dunbarton, or that on the at- 
brides, 154 Meſent called Kinneil on the forth of Forth, was tack of Severus's wall (as Mr. Camden idly tells us and 
92. % as Nennius ſays, in the Scottiſh (or Gaelic) quotes Gildas), the Britans, inſtead of taking ſhelter 
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Dunglas c, 
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among their friends to the ſouthward of the wall, 
ſhould have fled aboye a hundred miles to the north- 
ward, and taken ſhelter upon a rock in the midſt of 
their enemies. At any rate they could not long have 
exiſted upon that rock, as all communication was in- 
ſtantly cut off from the reſt of their nation; for 
Bede, Lib, jj. c. 5. ſays, © Pittorym quoque atque 
Scotorum gentes quæ Septentrionales Britanniæ fines 
tenentk.“ | 

George Douglas, one of the younger ſons of Wil- 
liam marquis of Douglas, was created by Charles II. 
1675, carl of Dumbarton', His ſon George dying 
without iſſue the title became extinct. 

On the north fide of the Clyde, not far from 
Dumbarton, were the ruins of Dunglas caſtle, ſince 
thrown into the river to mend it. 


N 9 TX 


The dukes of Lennox were alſo heretabl 
chamberlains of Scotland, and high adm; e gen 
had ſeveral regalities and the bailliary of 
gow u. : 
Lodotic, duke of Lennox, and alſo of 
was ſucceeded by his brother Eſme 1624 by 
next year by his ſon James, who died * ie 
his ſon Eſme dying without iſſue 1660, the 2 and 
volved on his couſin Charles, ambaſſador from wy k 
II. to the king of Denmark, The race y le 
dukes of Lennox failing in him 1672, and 
eſtate falling to the king by ſucceſſion, his mie 
conferred the title of duke of Lennox and wi 
mond upon Charles Lennox, his natural fon 16 
His grandſon Charles enjoys theſe titles at Prefen 


being the third duke of Richmond and Lennox, 


1 Und 
Gl 


* For further miſtakes relating to Alcluith conſult Goodal's Introduction to the Hiſt. and Antiq. of Scotland. 


1 Dalrymple, " Ib, 


Richmond. 


O Lennox on the north-eaſt adjoins Stirling- 
ſhire, ſo named from the chief town, and in- 
ferior to none in Scotland for fertility of ſoil and re- 
fort of nobility. Here is that narrow neck of land 
which divides Glotta and Bodotria, or the friths of 
Dunbritton and Edinboroug h (to ſpeak according to the 
anguage of the preſent times) the tide running in a 
long way on both ſides as if to keep them aſunder. 
This was firſt obſerved by Julius Agricola, who pene- 
mated ſo far and farther, and fortified this neck of land 


SO CESS 


was then held by the Romans, the enemy being 
4 it were driven into another iſland, and Tacitus“ 
rightly judged no other boundary of Britain was to 
he ſought for. Nor indeed did the bravery of their 
troops, and the glory of the Roman name, to which 
i was ſcarce poſſible to ſet bounds, advance the limits 
of the empire any further here, though they made 
frequent iaroads. But Agricola being recalled after 
this his glorious expedition, Britain was, as Tacitus 
expreſſes it?, neglected , and poſſeſſion not maintained 
{ far as this. For the Caledonian Britans drove the 
Romans back quite to the Tine, ſo that Hadrian, who 
came into Britain near 40 years after, and reformed 
many diſorders here, advanced no further, but com- 
nanded that the God Terminus, who uſed to give 
may to none, ſhould here give way to Hadrian, as 
in the Eaſt he had done on this fide the Euphrates. 
Hence that remark of St. Auſtin : © The god 
Terminus, Who gave not place to Jupiter him- 
elf, yielded to the will of Hadrian, to the raſhneſs 
"of Julian, and to the diſtreſs of Jovian.” Hadrian 
tontented himſelf with erecting a turf wall between 
le rivers Tine and Ec, 100 miles on this ſide Bo- 
nia“ or Edinborough frith to the ſouth. But 
Antonius Pius (who was adopted by Hadrian and 
uluned his nanie, being called TITVS AELIVS 
MDRIANVS ANTONINVS PIVS) under the 
Wdutt of Loliius Urbicus his lieutenant here, drove 
Fit barbarians again beyond Bodotria by raiſing another 
Wt wall e, as Capitolinus f calls it, diſtin from that of 
alrian, That this was raiſed in the very place we 
re treating of (and not by Severus, as is commonly 
eie | ſhall bring no other evidence than two 
ment inſcriptions dug up here, one of which fixed 
alle wall of an houſe at Cadir Calder} informs us that 
le Legio Secunda Auguſta carried the wall three miles 
Wd more, and the other now in the houſe of the 
al Mareſchal at Dunotyr intimates that a Vexillatio 
le Legio Viceſima Victrix continued it three miles 
inter . But take the inſcriptions themſelves ac- 
V. 
{ 


{ | 
|, re of this at Dunotyt in Mernis. 


Arie, £3 
Biteorria, . 


b Hiſt. I. 2. 


r 
W lt by Hadrian. MS. n. Gale. 


1 dus this legion „ TY &vw Beil. MS. n. Gale. 
| 


ente Tine and Eſk. See before. MS. n. Gale. 
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with garriſons ; ſo that all the hither part of Britain 


deep water, d, du, water, as ode, wood, MS. n. Gale. 


; Gale obſerves that the Notitia bas here only præſidium; but Tacitus ꝓrœſſdia. MS. n. 
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cording to the copy communicated to me by Servatius 
Rihelius, a Sileſian gentleman who made curious ob- 
ſervations on theſe parts: 


IMP. CASARI 
T. AELIO. HADRI- 
ANO. ANTONINO. 
AVG. PIO. P. P. 
VEXILLATIO 
LEG. XX. VAL. VIC. F 
PER MIL” P. III. 


IMP. CAES. TIT. IO AELIO 
HADRIANO. ANTON. 
AVG. PIO. P. P. LEG. II. AVG. 
PER. M. P. III. D. CIXVIS. 


At Cadir, where the laſt of theſe is preſerved, is 
another ſtone with this inſcription, within a laurel 
vreath ſupported by two ſmall figures of Victory: 


LEG. 
II. 
AVG. 
FEC 
and in a village called Miniabruch i was this in- 


ſcription, removed from the miniſter's houſe to that of 
a gentleman building there: 


D. M. 

C. IVLI 
MARCELLINI 
PRAEE. 

COH. I. HAMIOR.* 


But when the barbarians in the reign of Commodus 
came over this wall, and committed great ravages, 
Severus, as was before obſerved, repaired that of 
Hadrian *. Afterwards the Romans recovered the 
country between both. For Ninius relates that Ca- 
rauſius repaired this wall, and fortified it with ſeven 
caſtles The Romans finally fortified this place in 
the. reign of Theodoſius the Younger under the 
conduct of Gallio of Ravenna l. They made,” ſays 
Bede m, „“ a wall totally unfit for defence, of ſods not 
* of ſtone, for want of artificers capable of ſuch a 
©« work, between the two friths or inlets of the ſea 
for many miles, that where the defence of water 


* De Civ. Dei IV. 29 


C amiſa. 


e Ant, Pii c. g. 


erodiap calls it, xwpe & pupala which he ſays Severus paſſed before he came to the pre/entura made by Lollius Urbicus. 


' Orlley was told this was the fame with Kelhylib, and that the inſcription is now loſt, p, 206, 


m I, 12. 
% was 


* Cohors Pri- 
ma Hamio- 
rum. | 
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© was wanting, they might there protect their 
© frontier againſt the inroads of the enemy by a 
© rampart, Of this work then eretted, viz. that 
« yery broad high rampart, are ſtill to be ſeen moſt 
« eyident traces.” This wall begins, as the preſent 
Scots ſay, at the river Au,, which empries itſelf 
into Edenburrough Frith, and crofling the little river 
Carron reaches to Dunbritton*, But Bede, as has 
been already obſerved, makes it begin at a place 
called Penvael, i. e. in the Pictiſh language e head 
of the wall, in the Britiſh Pen-gual, in Engliſh Pen- 
walton, in Scotch Cevall, all undoubtedly derived 
from the Latin Fallum, and ſays that this place is 


Abercorn. about two miles from Abercurvig or Abercurning, 


It ends, according to the common opinion, at Airk- 
Patrick, the birth- place of St. Patrick the apoſtle 
of Ireland near Cluid, according to Bede at A.- Cluid, 
according to Ninnius at the city Pen Alcloyt, which 
all ſeem the ſame. This wall goes by the name of 


Graham's Graham's dyke, either from Graham® a Scottiſh 
dyke. 


hero?, whoſe valour firſt diſplayed itſelf in forcing 
it, or from the Grampian hills, at whoſe foot it 
ſtands. The author of the Rota Temporum calls it 
the wall of Abercorneth, i. e. of the mouth of the 
river Corneth, where in Bede's time was © a famous 
© monaſtery in the country, as the author of that 
book exprefles it, of the Angles, but near the 
ce ſtrait which then divided the. territories of the 
« Angles aud Picts.” Near this turf wall or ram- 
part where the river Carron interſects this ſhire of 
Stirling to the left are two artificial hillocks thrown 
Dani Paci. up called Duni Pacis: and two miles lower down at 
the diſtance of two miles is an antient round build- 

ing twenty-four cubits high, thirteen broad, open at 

top, formed of rough ſtones put together without 

mortar, the upper part of each ſtone let into the 

under one, ſo that the whole work narrowing upwards 

is held together by their mutual ſupport. Some call 

this a temple of the God Terminus, others, who re- 

Arthur\:Oven. fer every magnificent work to Arthur, Arthur's Oven, 
other Julius hoff, ſuppoſing it built by Julius Cæſar. I 
rather ſhould have believed it the work of Julius Agri- 

. cola, who fortified this part of the country, had not 
Ninius before told us, that it was erected as a tri- 
umphal arch by Carauſius. He, as Ninnius writes, 

« built on the bank of Carron, a round houſe of 

«© poliſhed ſtones as a triumphal arch in memory of 


& his victory, and rebuilt the wall, and fortified it 


e with ſeven caſiles.” In the midway between the 
Duni Pacis and this building on the right bank of 
the Carron is {till to be ſeen the confuſed trace of 
a ſmall antient city, where the common people be- 
licve to have been antiently a ſtation for ſhips, and 
Camelot, call it Camelot, a name common in Arthur's ſtory, 
affirming without the leaſt foundation that it was 
Camalodunum mentioned by Tacitus, whereas from 
the name of the river Caron running under its walls 
Cor Au- it ſeems rather to have been the Corta Dauniorvm 
NIORVMs of Ptolemy, Take now what that excellent poet 


George Buchanan ſays of this boundary of the Roman 
empire on the Carron : 


Roma ſecurigeris pratendit mania Scotis. 
Hic ſpe progreſſus poſita Carronis ad undam 
Terminus Auſonii fignat divortia regni. 


® or Evox. Horll. 173. * Ninius, 


r nephew to Eugenius. Horll, 171. 


| | 1 
r Saer-lin, Ster-linium ne Lineo-jug/a. Raven, ſee before, p- 213. Irin: lia, Linea puguæ. Liris, to ſtrive; 33 bateably grit 
176. Here were the prefidia beyond the turt wall in the time of Theodoſius the younger, MS, n. Gale. | 


* uno & altero anno; abo years, D. 


4 


Here to the ax-arm'd Scots did Rome oPPoſe 
Her wall; to curb the inroads of her fye, 
Where Carron's ſtream fixt her ambition's body 
Auſonia's Terminus his ſtation found, f 


In the eaſt part of this ſhire of Stirling one f 
Callendar, a caſtle of the barony of Leving mn, * 
family of the barons Fleming lives near it at Cumbey 
nald, for which they are obliged to king Rober | 
Brus, who beſtowed it on them for their braue and 
faithful ſervices in defence of their country, for 
which alſo they obtained the hereditary honour «+ 
chamberlain of Scotland. Very lately alſo by favour 
of king James VI. the title of earl came into this 
family, when John, baron Fleming, wag Created ear] 
of Wigtown. Near this is Elphingflon, which ha, d 
alfo its barons, advanced to that rank by king Jame, © 
IV. and where Forth rolls its meanders and Paſſes under 
the bridge ſtands d terlin ©, commonly called Strivelin and 
Sterlin Borrough, where on the brow of a ſteep rock 
riſes a very ſtrong royal caſtle, which king James Vl, 
has enlarged with new buildings. Of this caſtle for 
a long time the lords of Ereſtin were caftellans, y 
whoſe care and keeping the princes of Scotland 
during their minority were frequently comming, 
Thoſe who ſuppoſe the good and lawful coin o 
England called Sterling takes its name from thi 
place are much miſtaken, The name is dere 
from the Germans, whom the Engliſh from thei 
eaſtern ſituation called E&/erlings, and whom kin 
John firſt invited over to reduce his ſilver money ty 
its due ſineneſs; and ſuch kind of money is alwz 
called in old records Efterling. I ſhall cloſe ny 
count of Stirling with theſe lines of J. Jonſton; 


Regia ſublimis celſa deſpectat ab arce 
Pendula ſub biſeris menia ftirutta jugir, 
Regum auguſta parens, regum nutricula natis, 
Hinc fibi regifico nomine tota placet. | 
Hoſpita ſed cuivis quovis fub nomine, amicus 
Sive es, ſeu non es, hoſpes an hoſtis item. 
Pro lucro cedit damnum. Diſcordia triftis 
Heu quoties procerum ſanguine tinxit humum! 
Hoc uno infelix, at felix cetera, nuſquam 
Letior aut cali frons, geniuſve ſoli. 


Parent of monarchs, nurſe of kingly race, 
The lofty palace from its height looks down 
On pendant walls that guard the lower town, 
While royal title gives it nobler grace; 
Friendly to all whatever be their name 
Inmate or foe, or real friend or feign'd, 

Danger to profit yields. How oft, oh ſhame! 
Has noble blood her territory ſtain'd! 
Hapleſs in this alone, to none ſhe yields 
The bliſs of geuial air or fertile fields. 


About two miles from hence the river Bans Wh 
vety ſteep banks on both ſides, and very rapid it 
winter, makes its way to Forth. It 1s memorad 
for the moſt famous of all victories gained Þ) 
Scots in the defeat of Edward II. of England, n 
made a precipitate eſcape in a ſmall boat; U 
nobleſt army that England had ever ſent out I 
routed by the valour of king Robert Brus, 
the Engliſh for ſeveral * years after dared not : 
their banner in Scotland. A neighbounng hc 


0 Gr ine. 


q4 Claſir. Rav. MS, n. Gale, 


infame 


8 TIR LIN GS HI R E. 357 
"ons for the murder of James III. whom certain About Sterlin Ptolemy ſeems to place AlAv NA, ALAYNAs 
4 aſſaſſinated here after making him either on the little river Alon, which here runs by 
arms againſt his own ſon, Whether it Forth, or at Alvay, a houſe of the Ereſkins, who | 
his or their fault 1 do not. pretend to decide; are Hereditary ſheriffs of this country without the 
be example, however, Was of the moſt pernicious borough. I have not yet met with any perſon 
Id. honoured with the title of earl of Sterlin. 


* ( * This article is omitted by Dalrymple. 
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TIRLINGSHIRE has been uſually reckoned 
within the bounds of the antient Damnii, but 
fir Robert Sibbald aſcribes this and the adjacent part of 
Dunbartonſhire to the Gadeni, whoſe name he de- 


rives with Bochart and others from the Punic Gadir, 


an incloſure or nich of land, ſuch as this country in 
fact is. It is encompaſſed on the weft by Dum- 
bartonſhire, on the ſouth by that ſhire and Clydeſ- 
dale, on the eaſt by Linlichgowſhire, and on the 
north by the frith and river of Forth. Its greateſt 
length is twenty miles, its breadth twelve miles: the 
ſouth patt is high and hilly moors fit for paſture : 
that patt which lies on the Frith is very fertile, and 
abounds with corn. 

The inſcription in Mr. Camden's time at Dunnotyr 
was given to the Mariſchal college at Aberdeen, who 
preſented it 1751 to that of Glaſgow, who have en- 
graved it with the othets in their collection of in- 
ſcriptions found along this wall. The ſecond is 


| Horſley's X. our Pl. XXIV. f. 7. The third from 


Horſley Scotl. ix. our Pl. XXIII. f. 10. Theſe two 
laſt are from Bemulie fort; ĩt beitg rather problematit 


whether there was a fort at Caldet“ . The fourth 
was loſt to Mr. Horſley b. | 


Agricola was the firſt who placed Roman garri- 
ſons along the iſthmus between Forth and Clyde, 
Moſt of his forts were on the north ſide of the wall, 
built in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and ſome of 
them probably on the line of it; and they have 
been confounded by ſome modern writers, but par- 
ticularly Mr. Pont who made the firſt ſurveys for 
Scottiſh county maps. The belt founded opinion of 
later ages agrees with Bede as to the beginning of 
this wall, fixing it to O/d Kirkpatrick, which was near 
Alcluid; and the end to Caer-ridden. The whole 
length, according to an accurate computation from 
inſcriptions, is 39,726 paces or 39 Roman miles 717 
paces*®. The foundation has been diſcovered to have 
been ſtone about four yards thick. The ditch was 
on the north fide, and on the ſouth a magnificent 
military way. Eighteen ſquare forts were built on 
this wall at about the mean diſtance of two miles, 
which is as cloſe again as thoſe on Severus's wall. 
Theſe were Duntocher, Caſtle hill, New Kirkpatric, 


| Bemulte, Calder, Kirkintilloch, Auchindavy, Barhill, 


Crowy hill, Weſterwood, Caſtlecary, Dick's houſe, 
Rough Caſtle, Falkirk, Kirk Patrick, Camelon, 
Mumrills, Kinniel, and Caer-ridden : thoſe under- 


* See Horſley, p. 168. | d P. 206, 


According to Xiphilin from Dio, the leaſt breadth of the ifland of Britain was about 300 furlongs or 37: 
probable this meaſure relates to this very iſthmus. Horſley, 160. | OF 

* Horſl. 158=:74. He gives plans of Duntocher, Caſtle hill, New Kirkpatrick, Bemulie, Kirkinrilloch, - — 
Weſterhill, Calllecary, and Rough caſtle. Stukeley names thirreen; Dunotyr, Cere/ton, Caerpentalloch, Acain {ih dike a0d 
Croy, W. Wood, E. Word, Weft Cowdon, one nameſeſs, Falkirk, Langrown, W. tions between 
firth of Clyde at Hilton and Calder.——Horlley gives on the dike the following, D«ng/a/s and Old Kirkpatric | the forts# 
except Kirkpatrick and Kinneil.-— lr has been doubted whether this line is conſiſtent with the mee 
lendar, It may not be eaſy to underſtand the reaſon for the Romans making forts, and then leadin 
Falkirk. No one without moving the ground can have a right notion of this matter. Some go tot 
formed, others copy their fancies while truth and probability are no more thought of. 

up-. Pennant': Tou p 243 


* Holley, ubi 


' E Theſe have alio been engraved at the expence of the uni verſity 


have inſerted the plate from the Archzologia, III. 118. | 
Ss * 8 


dotted are rather uncertain * Many of theſe f 
at leaſt, were in all probability prior to the un. 
which, 23 thoſe of Hadrian and Severus; does * 
times mantifeſtly make a turn with no Other zie 
but that of coming up to a ſtation, and falling in v 
the north rampart of it; by which means | qui 
ground more advantageous than that in which ; 
proceeds: Mr. Horſley, therefore, thinks it nah 
probable, that theſe are the principal part of this 
forts which Agricola erected in the fourth fymas 
after he came over legate to Britain; The wh 
legio ſecunda Augnſia was conderned in building th 
wall, but the vexillations only of the twentieth 2 
ſixth*. The ditch near Callendar houſe is 40 fox 
wide and 13 deep*. The plan of it in Gibſon fron 
Pont being totally ercontous, I inſert one fr 
Horſley. Another may be ſeen in the peneral ny 
of Roman camps; &c: from Gordon, Fo be 
conjectures on the name, may I add one, that it is dun 
Ihm, fignifying acer, horribilis, deteſtandus, acerhy 
and thence perhaps in common acceptation nun 
validut; proper epithets of a fortifieation of 1 
than ordinary ſtrength and importance. In digi 
the canal to join the Friths of Clyde with the fe 
1771, they found near Auchindavy, where is 0 
of the moſt perfect forts, four Roman altars, wicht 
following inſcriptions: ſee Pl. XXIII“. fig. 1; 24 4,4 
They had been thrown into a large pit, ard m 
of them broken in half. With them were tound 
iron ſledge hammers and a gold coin of Trajan, jt 
chaſed for the Advocates' library for C.). 7% 
Anderſon, profeſſor of Natutal Philoſophy at Ou 
gow, procured theſe ſtones for the college at Gl 
gow, which was before poſſeſſed of all the relt tou 
on this wall. The legion mentioned in theſe i 
had the principal hand in erecting this wall.! 
Cocceius Firmus the Centurion, who dedicated 
theſe altars, which ſeem to have formed his Jararut 
is a new name in Britain, as is the ſtyle of dedicat 
« pro ſalute imperatorum noſtrorum & ſua ju 
Mars and Minerva are joined on no other ut 
here, much leſs ſtyled campeſtres. Herois Eon 
an intire new object of devotion with us, and fee 
to be the deity of horſes mentioned by Juvenal! 
155, and Apuleius Met. III. p. 54+ L. B. 1 
Plut. Paral. min. II. 312. a. ex Ageſilat III Iralic 
ſhe was daughter of F. Stellus by 2 favourite mal 
Heroi is the dative ſingular of Heros. Cocce 
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-ommending himſelf to the gods of his own the opas valli, performed by the aforeſaid vExilldtiot 
after be enemy's country, erefts one altar to the to have been 4141 paces. This is Horſley's VIE 
ef "f Britain alone. Other inſcriptions are ad- Pl. XXIV. f. 5. given by William Hamilton of 

121 to the Genius of a particular place, it being Obreſtown 16935, refers to the Legio XX. Valens 
are - non thing for the Romans to addreſs the Ge- Yifrix, the meaſure imperkect. This is Horſley's VI. 
1 che place, even where they were ſtrangers Fl. XXIV. f. 6. This tuſcriptlon, given by Charles 
nius # in fraly k. Fee es more comprehenſively Maitland, brother to the earl of Landerdale, is very 
u cates the univerſal Genius of the land, I am bighly and juſtly eſteemed, an! was no doubt found 
oh there is near Auchindavy, a Roman bridge of near the welt end of the wall; Mr, Horſley was 
he arches, a communication through a moraſs in told near Calder, or at the fort of Bemalic, It is the 
" ter to obtain firing wood; but that this curious only one which mentions Lollius Urbieus, who was 
amin has been unnoticed. lieutenant in Britain under Antoninus Pius. This is 


Ol the Duni Pacis, one is ſuppoſed a natural hill Horſley's VIII. 


cut by art in imitation of the other, and both ex- Pl. XXIV. f. 4. was found at Bemulie, and buile 
oratory mounts like many more along this wall. in the wall of Calder houſe. This is Horſley's X. 
* frſt is 92 feet high, the other 110 feet high b. Pl, XXIV. f. 8. found in the ſame fort, and built 
The inſcriptions found in the ſeveral forts on this up in the ſame houſe, but now at Glaſgow, This is 
wall are engraved in Pl. XXIII. XXIV. XXV. from Horſley's XII. 1 wor 
hoſe at Glaſgow, ih the order in which they were Pl. XXIV. f. 9. found at or near Berhill fort, given 
wen by Mr. Horſley : by Mr. Calder, thefchant of Glaſgow, repreſents A 
91 XXIII. f. 8. belongs to the firſt fort at the weſt Roman ſoldier, holding in his left hand the one 


nd of the wall neat Old Kirkpatrick: it lay ſome time or ſportula, which made part of the Roman fol- 


4 Mngdoth, the ſeat of the duke of Montrofe, and diery's baggage . Thisis Horfley's II. | 

was preſefited by the late marquis James to the uni- Pl. XXIV. f. 10. from the ſame place and donor as 

rerfity of Glaſgow. Mr. Camden gives it, but has the laſt is an honorary monument tke 9. This is 

ente CDXI and put III for IIII. This inſcrip- Horſley's XIII. 8 5 

tion purports, that a vexillation of the 2oth legion Pl. XXV. f. 1. from the ſame place and donor 

hal carried on the wall 4411 paces. is ſepulchral. This is Horlley 5 XIV. and is more 
N. IXIIl f. 9. was found at Duntoc her fort, and kept complete at Glaſgow than given by him. He and 

x Cochnoch houſe about half a mile from it, belong- Mr. Gordon give two uninſcribed altars found at 

ng to Mr. Hamilton of Barns, who preſented it to Barbill, from baron Clerk's and Mr. Glen of Lin- 

the univerſity. The legio II. Aug. built 3271 paces lithgow's collections, and from the latter part of u 

of the wall According to the former a vexillation pillar inſcribed, 

Achat legion, built above four miles of it, but this IMP CAES 2 

inn is not above half that ſpace from the preceding TAE HA DRI 

on: ſo that it is probable theſe inſcriptions were ANTONINo 

mt eteted at the place where the work was begun AVG: Plo PP 

« ended, but at the ſtation of rendezvous of head- VEXILLATIOVS. “ 

quriers, Mr. Gordon informs us, that a gold and two ſmall ſtones, inſctibed, LEG V and LEG VL 

medal of Hadrian, rev. FORTVNA REDVX, Was found VIC RF." 

i this fort, and was in the hands of the ducheſs of an EX VOTO priapus e, four inſcriptions from the fort 

Mail, In Duntocher houſe was this imperfect at Caſtlecary, viz. part of an altar at the end of Wig- 

Aiden QFRQ, which Mr. Horſley imagined to be town, at Cumbernaud?: BRITTON 4 

bothic: it is more like the inſcription at Kirby Over | 


| VSLLM. 
Gr, Pl. IV. fig. 3. or perhaps the dame of NERO. Another piete of an altar at the ſame place l: 
H. XXIV. f. 1. belongs to Caſtée Hill fort four miles 


ſk Old Kirkpatrick, and was preſented to the uni- i 

uin by Mr. Graham of Douglaſton 169 4. It is VEX ill. 

iti e gen by Me, Camden, Curd, d Theſe togrier den ue have formed one nta. 

Worley (int) differs a little from our copy. tion given in the account of this wall communicated 
AIV. f. 2. found in the grounds of Mr.Hamilton ** biſnop Gibſon, p. 1290. On the capital, 

@ Barny, and given by him, expreſſes the ſame vex- | MATRIBVS 


10 without any meaſure of their work. This is | 4 | 
; v. 
© NIV. f. 3. is aſſigned by Mr. Gordon to Nh LEG XX VI 
Ye brick, by others k to Caſtle hill. In the Glaſgow pager og 
tis ſaid to be found near the town of Sum- V. 8. L. P. M. 


M11 on the bank of the river Kelvin. It im- 


* 2 vexillation of the Legio VI. Victrix 


A fragment, now loſt, HBAT, which Mr. Gor- 


don *, not improperly read, Cohors Batavorum, 
* (prrfecit, for ſo P. F. may be read), ſixty- Another, 


bis of the wall. This is Horſley's IV. 


vl | | ESVSLM * 
AIV. f. 4. the gift of the ſame perſon, ſtates and a bronze lamp. 
t u vn ' T 0 | | 
enn 35. d Gordon, p. I It, . 
; . Tranſ. No 259, and Gibſon's Camden, eg n, P- 24+ | t Sept. P 52 


Piat — þ III. 5.4 3. Lipf. Mil. Rom. V. dial. 2. Mr. Horſley compared it with the thing in the band of the ſignifer at Rib- 
Nen VII.) and of a cupbearer at the carne Fferalis in Montfaucon, tom. II. fin. but Ward's MS: n. diſputes the likeneſs of both. 
g mn ſame in the hand of the figure at Elenbordugh before-mentioned, p. 185, note r. 

I ; 


u. n Ib. xvii. viii. Gordon, P⸗ 6. | o Scot. Aix. 
In ul. 1 Of this people ſee North. IXxvi. and Horſl. p. 8. 2 
: 3 Horſl, p. 202» P. 57. Horſl, xxII. * Scot. xxiii. 


= 


360 


Pl. XXV. 
fig. 4 5+ 
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In | Caer-ridden houſe was buift up a centorial 


fone, inſcribed, 


COH 
vl 
> STA 
 TELES 
with an eagle between two ſtandards, holding a 
laurel wreath in its beak “. | 
A piece of a pillar or milliary in the univerſity 
library at Edinburgh inſcribed, 
NINO AVG Pb 
P P' COS AI. 


. 


CoH* 1 CVCERNoR 
VM O It MP. 


The lower part is read Cobors 15. Cygernorum op! 


tribus millibus paſſuum perfecit. The Cugerni were 


' a, people of Belgic Gaul, lying between the Ubii 


and Batavi?, ſo called after their removal with the 
Ubi out of Germany into Gaul, antiently called 


Sicambri*®, ſometimes written Gugerni or Guberni -. 


This ſtone was once in fir R. Sibbald's garden at 
Edinburgh, and given by him in Gibſon's Camden“ 


as found in the grounds of Ingliſtown, | / 


Lg 
. * . * - 


AVG. COS. I 
GERMANICVS 
_ PONTIFEX MAX. 


and in his AuQtarium Muſei Balfour. 1699, 


NVS MILES 

LEG It. AVG. 
A ſtone on the ground brown with ales d 
fire had been on it. No account was giyeg gf ,, 
third relief which repreſented the upper half; c. 
Nanding. The inſcription and two cumbent 0 
were given to the library at Glaſgow by Mi. 7 
Calder of Shirva before - mentioned, and from the 
prints of them it appears that the ſecond is reclin 
ing in a kind of car, whoſe wheel is behind the wi. 

mal, which ſeems to be drawing it, 
The laſt inſcription in the Glaſgow tolle&ion by i 
the gift of the ſame gentleman, is a broken a 

found near Kilſyth, infcribed, | 


DEO MAR. 
CAMVLO 
III G 
i 
SC. | e279 
There is alſo a ſtone found near Rickintildch 
mentioning the Legio VI. VICTRIX as execut 
part of the wall, the meaſure not filled up. Sit 
John Clerk communicated this to the Society c 
Antiquaries 1740. e en 
The additional deſcription of the Roman will h 
Scotland, communicated to. biſhop Gibſon, ſtates, thi 
The firſt occaſion: of building the Roman wall 
(which now goes by the name of Grahan't Dit 
was given by Julius Agricola, of whom Tacitus his 
left us this character, Non alium ducem opportunitatu 
locorum ſapientias elegiſſe, that never did any penenl 
uſe greater diſcretion in the choice of places. And 


* 


COS. III. here particularly he made good his claim to that Bu 
IMP, TR. PP. 4a character, for the iſthmus or neck of land upon fho1 
GERMANICVS. which it was built is not above ſixteen miles over Fn 
bur Mr. Gordon“ ſays it was certainly dug out of betwixt the rivers of Forth and Clyde : ſo thy 
the wall: | | | having fortified that flip of ground with gatriſo 9 
Pl. XXV. f. 2.* fixed in Mr. Camden's time in the enemies were, as Tacitus has obſerved, mn &l 
Dunnotyr caſtle, was given by George Keith, earl velut in aliam inſulam, removed in a manner 1 Fi 
Mateſchal, to the Mariſchal college at Aberdeen, and another iſland, £4.26 a 1 
by them to the univerſity of Glaſgow. It ſhews, that * But here we, muſt not imagine, that Agric Who 
a vexillation of the ſame legion had made the wall built a wall along this tract, ſince neither hilton Fl 
for three miles. Here are alſo two inſcriptions, two nor inſcriptions give us any reaſon to believe itn" 
ſepulchral ſtones with cumbent figures, and a third Tacitus only obſerves, that this narrow lip was ſe hl 
found in a tumulus in the ditch of this wall, not far cured by forts and garriſons, prefidiis firmabatur le 
from Kelſyth, of which Mr. Robe, miniſter there, and we may be ſure if there had been anything of ly ©: 
gave an account to Mr. Horſley *, At the weſt end Wall he would not have omitted the mention of It cela 
was a ſemicircular building, and from each end of fo that it is probable that Agricola contented himſ m 
the diameter run out eaſtward a wall of about ſeven With placing garriſons at ſuch convenient distance tt 
or eight tier of hewn ſtones, many of them of diamond 3s that the forces might eaſily draw together uro e 
work. Here were ſeveral pillars and pedeſlals, but the firſt apprehenſion of danger. Whether ſone e 
how and where ſituated was uncertain. In the ſouth the forts that were placed upon the wall were bull "i 
wall near the bottom was a large ſtone, with the by him at that time or by others afterwards, 18 b. * 
figure of a man in a Roman dreſs, reclining on his Certain 3 however, it ſeems probable, that he Vi x ; 
left arm, and a dog on his toga near his feet, the theſe following garriſons : | * ö 
ſculpture turned inward to the wall, and covered I. Coria Damniorums, Camelon. | | "" 
with another ſtone. Oppoſite to this on the north 2. Alauna b, Sterling. Six miles to tt br 
wall, another of like dimenſions, with a ſimilar north-weſt, where the n * 
figure of a man and ſome quadruped at his back. rowneſs of the forth, wi * 
A little further out was a large flint ſtone five feet has now a bridge _— \ 
and an half long, reaching like a lintel from one here, required a pry ts 
wall to the other, and a ſtone with an inſcription, | There is on 2 rock tk * 
ription, | 
D. M. mic IN Excvacirllll 
FLA” LVCIA IEC. N 
A 1 R 4 | 9 We 
» Fu. W. 17. The liſt. V. hy * * e 0 onions Nen . Ward MS. n. | * 
: . | 955 p 5 ra, Scot. Xxv. p. 20, 20g. „ - --. Lend, Horlle) 46 wy 
. m. % %.. eng n nne, 0 
5 = 3. Vicke vL 


Eight miles north-eaſt from 
the ſecond. Roman medals 
have been found in it, and 
a Roman military way runs 
not far from it. 
Kirkintilloch, antiently Kaer 
pentalloch, on the tract of 
the wall. Here are ſtill to 
be ſeen ruins of great for- 
tifications, and near it have 
been found ſeveral inſcrip- 
tions, ſome whereof were 
depoſited at the houſe of 

Cadir { Calder]. 

6. Bremenium = Paiſley. | 

6, Dumbarton, by. the inſcrip- 

tions found in its ncigh- 
bourhood. 

«The placing of thefe garriſons was probably the 
detabon of building the wall afterwards along this 
rat, But in building they took the directeſt line, 
which muſt be the cauſe why ſome of the garriſons 
ne 20 a4 dillance from it. Ir ſeems alſo to have been 
dollt at different times, and by different men, as the 
finarions of the ground required for repel.ing the 
ttemy, and «covering the provincials againſt their in- 
tons. Bede tells us, that“ they made it between 
/ the tuo friths of the ſea, that where the water did 
tot ſecure rheni there the wall might defend them 
zpfinſt the incurſions of the enemy.“ From which 
wed probably infer, that they began it where the 
mer Forth is narrow, and fo carried it along the 
fed of land between the frith of Clyde and Forth. 
Bit afterwards they found it convenient that it 
Would be carried further eaſt. The Penvabe! or 
kabelnn, where Bede ſays it begati, is called Wall 
hun at this day, where there is an artificial mount 
ited about. The manner of the wall will be more 
ally apprehended by a drauglit n, taken from the 
pepe of Mr. Timothy Poht (who had exactly 
aced it), and after the obſervations of ſome others, 
who after him had been at the pains to deſcribe it. 
kides"theſe” there were along the wall great and 


| j Victoria, 


4. Cuidi *, 
Coria , 


hiſtoriat 


velieve i ja! forts, ſtrongly entrenched (though within the 
lip was fe , able to receive a whole army together. For 
fr mabatur e be wall being long, and they not knowing where 
yrbing of de enemy would make their attacks, it was ne- 


Kale, In the fixing whereof it is obſervable, 
lit they did not ſo much look after high grounds 
I® places that were well watered, but where theſe 
were concerned, they were ſure to have a fort. 
the forts which remained in Mr. Pont's time, who 
nel them, were thefe : one at Langtown a mile 
all'of Falkirk ; one juſt at the Rolin tree head j 
ae at eher Condon above Helen's chapel; one at 
he Crap bill; a very great one upon the top of the 
lil) which has hack large entrenchings, a freſh 
mg, and a wall within it; one at Achindevy; one 
mee) or Kuerpenfalloch; one at E. Calder; 
E Hiltouy of Calder; one at Balnudy; one at 

me, and over Kilvin river and Careſtoton; 
M ar Atermynie; one at Bal caſtle overagainſt 
obey at Naelllye ovetagainſt Cry hill; one 
5 a bel overagainſt the Weſterwood; a large 
* Aternetly, Horfl. 363. 378," See before, p. 317 


lucy that lodgings ſhould be provided againſt all 


Wehe = Ptol. already thewn to be Riechefer c. Norththumberland. £ 

be * not thought it neceſſary to copy this draught. It exhibited a ditch 12 feet wide before the wall towards the enemy's 

be, © wall of ſquared and hewn ſtone two feet wide, probably higher than the other wall to cover the defendants and keep the earth 

Man ein falling into the ditch: the wall 10 feet thick, height uncertain, a paved way five feet broad at its foot; watch-towers 
ot each other, a wall of ſtone going through the breadth of the wall juſt againſt the towers. Beſides theſe there were caſtella 

k 1.“ with earthen ramparts and an outer wall of hewu tone above it. 
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one at Bankyir overagainſt Caſtle Cary; one at Dum- 
baſs, &c. In the ruins of that at Bankyir there was. 
found a large iron ſhove] or ſome inſtrument re. 
ſembling it, ſo weighty that ir could hardly be lifted 
by any man of this age. Art the ſame fort alſo were 
diſcovered ſeveral ſepulchres covered with large 
rough ſtones; and at Dunchroc-chyr near Mony-a- 
broch there have been large buildings, 

* The length of the wall is 36 Scotch miles. Be- 
ginning between the Queen's ferry and Abercorn ic 
goes along welt by the Grange and Kineil to Inne- 
reving. So on to Falkirk (two miles weſt of which 
are the tracks of Camelon), from whence it goes 
directly to the foreſt of Cumernauld, where has been 
a great fort called Caſle Cary. Next it runs to the 
great fort at the Barn hill, where have been ſeveral 
ſtones, ſome with inſcriptions. From thence it goes 
to the Peel of Kirkentilloch, the greateſt fort of all ; 
and fo weſtward to Dumbarton with a great ditch 
upon the north fide of the wall all along. It had 
alſo along it many ſquare fortifications in form of 
Roman camps. | 

As to the inſcriptions on or near the wall amongſt 
theſe one is ſaid to have upon it theſe words : 


COHORTIS HISPANORVM TIBICEN 
HIC IACET. 


Others have been likewiſe found in theſe parts point- 
ing out ſome of the forces that quartered hereabouts.“ 

Thus far this account, in which are inſerted that 
compounded inſcription heginning MATRIBVS, 
Alſo thoſe in our plates XXII. fig. 8. and XXIV. 
fig. 10. and to thele are added that found at Caſtle 
hill near Kirkpatrick from Phil. Tranſ. Ne 269. our 
Pl. XXIV. fig. 3. 

In the appendix to the Marmora Oxonienſia is an 
inſcription given by Selden from the margin of Mr. 
Camden's own copy of his Britannia, ſaid to have 
been found at Cadir in Stirlingſhire, by which is cer- 
tainly meant Calder, It runs thus, 
| DEO_ 

SILVANO _ 

L. TANICVS 

_ Vtervs | 
PRAEF. v. S. L. L. M. 

Sir Laurence Dundas, bart. preſented to the uni- 
verſity of Glaſgow 1774, the following antiquities 
found on his eſtare at Caſtlecary. A figure of For- 
tune with a wreath on her head, a cornucopia in 
one hand, and a rudder in the other. An altar in- 
ſcribed, eee 

FORTVNAE 
VEXILLA 
IIONES 
LEG. II. AVG 
LEG. VI. VIC 
P. S. PL L. | 
A large ſtone with ornaments like Pl. XXIV, fig. 3. 
and this inſcription : e | 
IMP. CAES. T. AEL. AN 
AVG. PIO. P. P. COHORS 
I. TYNGRORVM 
FECIT 


A mutilated altar inſcribed, DEAE. . . . « 


* Bede, Inchkeith. Camden, p. 


9 Horlley, p. 207. 
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In the beginning of July 1775, ſome workmen 
dipging at Duntocher fort diſcovered large remains 
of two buildings, conſiderably below the 4urface. 
Various conjectures were tormed about their uſe. 
Some pronounced them to have been granaries ; 
others baths and hypocauſts. This laſt is the moſt 
probable deſignation, from the conformity between 
theſe and other ſuch remains diſcovered in Eng- 
land, Mr. George Paton, of Edinburgh, obtained 
from a correſpondent on the ſpot, the annexed 
ſketches of theſe remains, which it was propoſed to 
have traced further, with proper encouragement. 
Sce Pl. XXVI. 

A. Is an cye- ſketch of the ground, where the fort 
of Duntocher (ſtood, the next ſtation on the Roman 
wall (commonly called Graham's Dyke) to Old 
Kirkpatrick, and about two miles diſtant, 

1. The Roman wall. 

2. The fort. 

3- The Roman military way, which is regularly 
paved with ſtones. 

4. The Roman bridge, repreſented on a larger 
ſcale at D. 

5. The preſent road from Glaſgow to Dunbartou. 

6. The Burn of Dalnotter. | 

B. A profile of the ground, on which is the wall, 
fort, &c. 

No. 1. Shews the excavation where the remains 
of the building have been. They might have ſerved 
for ſudatorics; but they have alſo been applied as 
granaries, to which purpole they are admirably 
adapted. 

2. The wall. 

3. The Roman road. 

4. The bridge. 

5. The burn. 

A ſtone bridge of two ſemicircular arches over 
the burn adjoining is repreſented at D, pl. XXVI. 
The fall' of water is three times the height of the 
bridge, and the rock is cut away, ſo that the water 
falls down perpendicularly before it reaches the 


upper fide of the bridge, ſo as to make the rock 


that ſupports the middle pillar of the bridge appear 
very romantic and a dark receſs under the arches. 
The military way- at 3 winds round the riſing 
ground on which was the camp, which commands a 
view of the river Clyde till ſtopped by the hills of 
Cowell in Argyleſhire near twenty miles diſtant. 

The area of the building C is exactly twenty-one 
feet ſquare: the floor is ſupported by 144 ſquare 
pillars of brick; the nine undermoſt bricks are'eight 
inches ſquare, and the uppermoſt 21 inches; the 
next three are gradually leſs, as appears in this 
ſketch; they are *very little more than two inches 
thick, of the fineſt mould and colour; their arraces 
and corners as ſharp as the day they came from the 
kiln, of a beautiful pale red ſmooth ſurface; and it 
does not appear that they have been bedded with 
lime, nor was it neceſſary they ſhould, as they would 
not then be ſo eaſily heated. Upon the uppermoſt 
brick is laid a ſtratum of lime, five inches thick, 


mixed with white quartz, about the ſize of horſe- 


beans, of an even and ſmooth ſurface, One of theſe 

arcas that has been but thinly covered with earth 

has been broken down long ago, and the earth ſpread 

over it and ploughed for time immemorial; but in 

trenching the ground for potatoes, in the ſummer of 

1775, {ome of the ſtones and bricks were diſcovered, 
42 * 


Some workmen were employed to remove the 
and found one of theſe areas broken down, by r. 
lying amongſt the rubbiſh, ſeveral hundreds of = 
were collected. In further removing away the * 
&c. one ſide of another ſquare was diſcovered oY 
wall of which were two apertures, 23 ue a 
by 15 wide. Into this a boy was ſent with z 2 
dle, who ſaw an area ſimilar to it, ſupported on 
ſame manner, and hy the aſſiſtance of the bk l 
8 ght the 
ſame pillars could be ſeen. Ile ſaid, there were juſ 
ſuch other openings, as thoſe he crept into in 7 
wall before him, or oppoſite the entry; 23 my | 
the wall on his right, which is that next the 1. 
but he would not venture further than the firſt i 
It is certain there are more of them, which cannot he 
diſcovered till further excavation be made, Some 
animals* bones and very large tuſks were found there 
ſuppoſed to have belonged to ſwine or wild 3 
There are ſome hewn ſtones with double grooves in 
them, which are imagined to have once formed the 
fides of the doors betwixt one granary and another 
and to have been ſhut up by large tiles that 1 
in theſe grooves, to ſeparate the corn. No judy. 
ment can be formed of the thickneſs of the wal 
that incloſes theſe areas, only it appears to have 
been built of free-ſtone and lime. Many hewn 
ſtones have been taken out of the srea that B 
broken down. 
On proſecuting theſe diſcoveries three years aſter 
there were found ſeveral beautiful fragments of pe 
tery, which being laid before the Society of Antique 
ries of London, drawings were made of them by Mr, 
Baſire engraved in Pl. XXVII. Fig. 1. and 2. are part 
of two patetræ of a ſine red clay, of a moſt compact 
grain like the brown china ware, the glazing or 
varniſh on both ſides perfectly freſh. The orm 
ments in relief are elegant. Thoſe of fig. 1. being 
in perfect preſervation, repreſent Centaurs and a 
figure of Mars or a ſoldier armed with ſword and 
ſhield. On fig. 2. are female or gowned figures in 
rounds with dolphins between them in the ſane 
ſtyle, but in worſe preſervation. A piece of a larget 
vaſe like our waſh-hand baſons, of white clay, fig. $ 
has the maker's name in raiſed capitals on the rim 
BRVSC. F. for Bruſci filius, ſee fig. 4. Fig. 5-18 
the anſa or car of another earthen veſlel. 

Mr. Charles Freebairn, to whoſe diligent reſearches 
we are indebted for the above particulars, had ſome 
other pieces with different ornaments as medallions 
&c. made of the ſame materials, a piece of lead 35 
cut from a bar or pig, weighing three or four poundy 
covered with a thick coat of ceruſe or ruſt of lea 
and two pieces of white glaſs, which ſcems to babe 
been caſt as plate glaſs, as one fide ſhews the ſurlace 
of glaſs in the plate as the air leaves it, the other cle 
mould or ſurface it has been poured upon. Loe 
two pieces may contain about ſix ſquare inches 90% 
are about 2, parts of an inch thick and towards ole 
oſ the corners a little more. 
A ſtone pillar like thoſe engraved by Mr. Go 
and Mr. Pennant, and not unfrequent in Scotlan 
lay over a burn called Sandy burn about zth of 
mile eaſt from Kirk Patrick, and about 205 bs 
ſouth of the Roman road to Duntocher, and an 
about Zth of a mile. It is at preſent eight feet 1 
but has been longer, and tapers from one foot eit 
to one foot four. On the top are to be diſcem 
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h wor . | 
2 work in different directions. 
If 

rower ſides, which 
pre charged with 


ſoce the ſtone 


on it. This monument, which is of freeſtone, 
on erected in a gentleman's garden not far from 
> original ſite, and may be preſumed to be in a fair 
bs of being preſerved for the future f. 

{rthur's O'en was about 22 feet from the floor to 
the aperture within, and 27 without, and 19 feet and 
in half diameter. It had one window above three 
bet high, two feet broad at top and above three 
«bout, and reaching within two feet of the aper- 
„ The door two feet and an half wide had 
chin memory an iron gate. It was built with re- 
mar courſes of hewn ſtone, laid ſmooth on each 
her without Cramps or cement or any other ar- 
+ Buchanan, who ſays it was about the ſize of 
arge dove-houſe, ſuppoſed it a temple, a trophy, 
n ſepulchre 2. Dr. Stukeley contends for its be- 
x a temple of Romulus, built by Agricola, on the 
Man of the Pantheon; and, in his later years, when 
aufus was his hero, he aſſerted that it was his work, 
avithſtanding he had before charged that to tra- 
Iron on the ignorance of Ninius. Gordon ſup- 
les ig a chapel of Mars to lodge the ſtandards in, 


STIER LIN 


ed over their backs, incloſed in a border of 
rt Below theſe is an ornament of wreath 
The nar- 
are from eight to ſix inches wide, 
ſimilar ornaments and lozenges. 

ther broad fide having lain uppermoſt ever 
3 was thrown. down, which probably 
the Reformation in Scotland at leaſt, 
and hollowed by the feet of travel- 
les, and not the ſmalleſt veſtige of ſculpture is to be 


6 8 un Ri: 

it the palace of the Pits. Some Pitiſh- inſcriptions 
were by miſtake ſuppoſed to be lately found there *. 
Anchors have been diſcovered near it, which looks 
as if it was once waſhed by the ſea. It is amazing 
how biſhop Gibſon could be impoſed upon to take 


for Roman a coin found here with a ſhield ſur- 
mounted by a lion. 


Not far from the Duni Pacis is Kilfth, belong- 
ing to an antient cadet of the Levingſton family, 
who in 1609 was a lord of ſeſſion, and his ſucceſſor 
was by Charles II. 1661 created viſcount Kilſyth: 
his ſon was attainted 1715. At this place the mar- 
quis of Montroſe obtained a ſignal victory over the 


covenanters Auguſt 7, 1645*, Here was found the 
altar before-mentioned, p. 3 59. 


Callendar caſtle, with the lands of Almond, was 


purchaſed by James, ſecond fon of Alexander, firſt 


earl of Linlithgow, created by Charles I. 1641 lord 
Almond and afterwards earl of Callendar, which 
ſunk into the earldom of Linlithgow y. James, 
fourth earl of Callendar and fifth of Linlithgow, died 
under attainder for his concern in the rebellion 1715, 
but this houſe and eſtate had paſſed with his daughter 
Anne to her huſband William fourth earl of Kil- 
marnoc, and in right of his aunt counteſs of Er- 
rol. Their grandſon, now earl of Errol, is the 
preſent proprietor of it. 


Near this is the remains of an old caſtle called 
Almond, belonging to the family of Levingſton. 


Falkirk, a burgh of barony, a large ill- built dirty 
market town, though much beautified with buildings 


by the firſt earl of Calendar, is ſupported by the 
great fairs for black cattle, of which 24,000 are an- 
nually ſold here *, and greatly enriched by carriage 
of goods from Carron to Glaſgow. It has two 
ſteeples or towers, one belonging to the church, the 
other to the tolbooth, and makes a pleaſing object 
from the road. In the church-yard is a plain epitaph 
for the noble and valiant John de Graham, called 
the right hand of the gallant Wallace, and ſlain by 
the Engliſh at the battle of Falkirk 1298 *; an- 
other to the two brothers Monro, killed in cold 
blood at the ſecond battle here 1946*, when the 
ſame moor was the ſcene of an action between the 
king's troops and the rebels, in which the for- 
mer were worſted. At Carron are the greateſt iron 
works in Europe and a very good wharf © lying on 
the river, which falls a few miles below into the 
Forth, and is not only uſeful to the great iron works 
erected near it, but of great ſervice even to Glaſgow, 
conſiderable quantities of goods deſtined for that 
city being landed here. The canal, which is to form 
a communication between this firth and that of Clyde, 
begins on the ſouth ſide of the mouth of Eaſt Carron. 
Its courſe will be above 30 miles, aſſiſted by 39 
locks. Its weſtern termination is to be at Dalmuir 
burn foot, eight miles below Glaſgow, but for the 
convenience of that city it is propoſed to form an 
other branch from the great trunk at a place called 


the Stocking bleach-field between two and three 
miles from the city 4. | | | 


{at the ſame time ſerve as a mauſoleum, Laſtly, 
Eorfley confines it entirely to the laſt uſe, like the 
kulchre of Metella called Capo di bove at Rome. 
This curious morſel of Roman antiquity among, us, 
te object of ſo many conj ectures, exiſts no longer. 
ir Michael Bruce, on whoſe eſtate it ſtood, with 
pravated Vandal barbarity pulled it down to 
euild a mill-dam. Sir James Clark, who inherits . 
ie taſte and collections of his father the baron, has 
kected a cupola on his offices, exactly on the model 

I this temple. - | | 

|t is pleaſant to ſee how Hector Boetius after 
ſaenundus endeavours to transfer CAMULODUNUM 
m the Thames to the Carron, and amuſes us with 
nes of Victory and the emperor Claudius in Ar- 
urs Oen. Camelon (not as Mr. Camden writes 
| Camelot), is probably the Guidi of Bede. The 
Jough has now almoſt levelled its banks: but 
dough remains to prove it to have been a conſi- 
idle ſtation The Roman road to Stirling and 
ae of the banks are viſible half a mile to the left 

| the town. Coins have been found here, hewn 
"ee frequently dug up, and Mr. Gordon“ adds, 
Mons, though none of theſe have been pub- 
_ Ptolemy's geography hereabout begins to be 
neos. Mr. Ward places Cuxta Dammorum 
Wind fouth of Peebles ; "Baxter and Gibſqty* at 
919% on this wall. Some interpret Commlo- 


un k - 1 TY 
une palace of the prince, and hiſtory makes 
Ph :n 


tek of this pillar communicated by Dr. Lettſom to the Society of Antiquaries 1776, it is ſaid to be nine feet ſeven 
b 19 inches on the broade ſt ſides, and eight inches and an half on the narrower, It ſeemed to have ſtood four feet in the 
Mt the 65 1 compartment had the rude remains of an elephant, the next an eagle with wings diſplayed, but much impaired by 
e ne . are adorned with ſquare bollows and all incloſed in a border of chain work; and below all a ſpace of about 
Wn Vs the n cem to have contained ſome inſcription. ..It had ſerved as a bridge over a rivalet, but was lately on making a dike 
IV. 8 Proprietor into the river, where it ther, lay with the face uppermoſt, 
P. 1285. » Archzol, I. 231. Pennant's Tohr, 1772, p. 229. 

Y Sibbald, 48. D. G. * Pennant, 1772, 229. 


25. SGloſlar. in voce. 
Pennant's Tour, 237, 
; ot, hoy battle was fought on an aſcent on the left as you come from Edinburgh, and loſt by the contemptible opimon Haws 
* 24. "hag rebels as much as by the badneſs of the weather and the fatigue of the march, 

4% 230. 4 Pennant, 1772, 230. 
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Stirling. 
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The turnpike road from Falkirk to Stirling paſſes 
not undeſervedly for the beſt in Scotland. It runs 
by the fide of the Bannoc, a ſhallow ſtream incloſed 
by bold banks croſſed by an almoſt flying bridge of 
two or three arches: | 

Stirling, ſurrounded on three ſides by woods and 
hills, ſtands on the eaſt flope of a hill, whoſe 
ſummit, perpendicular to the ſouth, is crowned by 
a caſtle ſomewhat like Edinburgh. It is incloſed 
with a wall, and the ſtreets are irregular. At the 
head of the principal ſtreet, which is ſpacious and 
well-built, are the ruins of a palace, built 1 570 by Joho 
earl of Mar, in the minority of James VI. Others 
ſay it was built or finiſhed by his widow. In the ſame 


ſtreet is the croſs, a pillar on four ſteps ſurmounted 
by a lion holding a ſhield. The church at the head 
of another Hreet is a handſome ſtructure, divided in 
the middle by a ſtone wall, and may well ſerve two 
miniſters preaching at one time. It was made col- 
legiate by Pope Alexander II. at the time of James 
IV. ſor a dean, who was the king's confeſſor, and had 
epiſcopal jurildiftion ©, ſubdean, ſacriſtan, chanter, 
treaſurer, chancellor, archdeacon, and ſixteen chap- 
lains f. It bas a fquare north tower, and ſtrong 
buttreſſes adorned with niches and arms. James VI. 
was crowned .in it 1567, when only thicteen months 
old by Adam Bothwell, biſhop of Orkney, John 
Knox preaching the ſermons, Here is a cuſtom, not 
obſerved elſewhere, of two perſons collecting at the 
church door every Sunday for. the poor, repairs of 
the church, and maintenance and pay of the church 
ſervants *. In the caſtle is the palace, begun by 
James V. and finiſhed by his daughter Mary, in a 
ſingular ſtyle of architecture, neither Grecian nor 
Gothic ; emblematic ſtatues ſtanding on wreathed ba- 
luſtrade pillaſters on pedeſtals, ſupported by gro- 
teſque figures, under ſomething like Gothic arches, 
and in the pediments of the windows, I. 5. The 
parliament hall, a noble ſpacious room 120 feet long, 
rooted with Norway oak, is now negledted; the 
lower apartments are converted into barracks, and the 
royal ones above neglected, the pictures all removed, 
and the chapel, where James VI. was baptized, is 
now diſuſed. The 4 the king's and princes 
chamber is oak carved with portraits of the kings and 
queens of Scotland. The royal park was extenſive 
and formerly ſurrounded by a ſtone wall: at the 
north · eaſt part is an orchard and veſtiges of large 


and ſpacious gardens, the parterres called the King's 


knot, from the diſpoſition of the parterres, as till very 
lately, at Windſor, and a labyrinth called the Ban- 
quetting houſe. This town was much reſorted to by 
the court in the reigns of Mary and james VI. In 
1571 the regent Lenox was be lars at midnight, 
and ſhot. Here is a garriſon of only one hundred 
invalids, The fortifications were greatly enlarged by 
queen Anne, and bravely; defended by general 
Blakeney 1745+ From the caſtle is a proſpect of a 
ſerpentine. branch of the ſea connected with a navi- 
gable river winding through a cultivated vale. for 24 
miles to Alloa, which by land is but. four miles, 
On the welt and ſouth fides are a number of beauti- 
ful houſes and farms. | | 


* Sibbald, p. 41. The deanry was annexed to the biſhopric of Galloway, and afterwards to that of Dumblane. Lara os it un 
chapel of Striveling; as it it was the chapel in the caſtle or palace; but Sibbald plain'y 


f Keith, ib. calls it the Rey 
preſent pariſh church. | 

£ Robertſan,.l. 441» 

i Carſe ſignifies . 


7 


1 


flat country of a rich clayey ſoil, EN 


** The Curſe? of Stirling and Falkirk ext, 
caſt to welt in a perfect level of between b 
40 miles in length and about five in breadth 
Grampian: hills, a prodigious chain of lofty 
tains, which in ſome parts preſent a mg fuk 
and pictureſque appearance, completely boung 
proſpect to the north and north-weſt, That 4 
north-calt is likewiſe bounded by the Ochill ky 
another chain of mountains, Which ſkirt the , 
of Stirling, and ſhelter it from the mo deltrutine 
winds. An irregular range of ſwelling bills termi 
nates the view from weſt to ſouth-weſt, where Ml 
proſpect is unbounded and loſt about Edinburgh 
the caſtle and hills of which, though diſtant | 
miles, are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed from Stirling, 
the middle of this beautiful bottom, highly cal. 
vated and interſperſed with villas, hamlet, wood, 
and ruins, the Forth winds his ſerpentine cout 
from the town of Alloa to Stirling, Which, with iy 
ſpires and caſtle towering above the plain, exhibi 
variety of ſtriking appearances from different pary 
of the adjacent country. Here the windings of the 
Forth are moſt wonderful. To thoſe who hae 
never ſeen this river no adequate idea can be giren 
of its enchanting effeA through an extent of plan, 
diſpoſed either in meads or corn-fields. la the 
ſhort ſpace of four miles the Farth is ſaid to perfan 
a meandering cout ſe of 24 miles k.“ 

In Stirling caſtle James II., ſlew with his om 
hands William 8th eart of Douglas for his ſedition 
enterprizes 1452. A ſtatue of this king ia his bontet 
with a dagger in his hand ſtands at the nortk el 
corner of the palace, his crown held over his hea 
by two lions. The laſt earl of Mar forfeited his 
honours and offices by engaging in the rebel 
1715, but his eſtate was purchaſed of the goyett» 
ment for his fon Thomas lord Erſkine, who mt 
ried Charlotte, daughter of Charles earl of Hoptout, 
and died. . His houſe here was built bf 
John fifth earl, guardian of James VI. with the rum 
of Cambuſkeneth priory, of which he was pris, 
but turned Proteſtant at the Reformation. Over the u 
middle window are the arms of Scotland, ſuppome x 
by unicorns holding banners with Scotland m. 
St. Andrew's. croſs, having an earl's coronet in tt * 
centre, the motto above, In defence: creſt a hot 
ſquatted : below, I. G. 1570, the year before be 
was appointed regent. Under a middle north wind 
under a coronet, a bend between 6 croſs croſs 
firche, quartering a pale impaling three mullets int 
border fleuri. Over a door below this in capita 


The mom I tand oppin hitht 
My fau#s moir ſubjed ar to fitht. 


Over a correſponding window on the ſouth fide the 
quartered arms as before ſupported by griffins, and 
over the door in capitals, X 

I pray as luik ar is upper this lugging 

With gentilete to ay their juggings 
The whole front is charged with emblematic im- 
gery and foliage according to the ſtyle that 


288. 


x The Carſe of Stirling, a poem, 1785, 40. | 
| obtains 


In the ſtreet leading from the High ſtrett 

he caſtle and called Highſchool or Of. Ten de 
ik aſe of newer architecture, built” vy er "Vit 
„nde, principal | ſecretary of tate to Cberles . 
ho created him earl of Stlfling 1633. "Ie" has" 1 

wards bought by the duke of Argyle, aud Baß 
"1 eſidence of the Judges on the circuit. 
4 within are his Arms and motto in ca : 


htained- 


deen the r 
Over its gat 
pitals, 


ec R * 798 * A It 
Eſpy peik furtb and Jpair notht, Oy 
Conſider veil, I cair notht., | 3 
The ſeal of the bargh of Stirling has on one file 
\ bridge of ſeven arches with a-croſs berween-atnied 
den in the middle, and this inſcription :: 


die 


— 


Fc 1 25 Brut Scoti fant nr = no bail 
nd on the other ſide a caſtle in, à wood circum 
ſcribed, - . 1/2125 928!q © 18 duc yd 
Continet hie in ſe nemus & eaftrum'Stxivelenguenſe £ 
The name of Sterling money occurs in an. qrdi; 
nance of Henry II. 1184, and in Roger Montgo- 
very s foundation charter of on grein ts. 
mention is made of libri /?erilenſes, whence it Thau 4 
ln the ſeem to be of earlier date, whether derived from the 


1 


perian Eſterling men or not M. x BD ns 
Neat the walls of Stirling was a Dominican mo- 
his ov tatery, founded by Alexander II. 1233, and an- 
ſediios WW other for Obſervantines 1494 by James IV, who 
lis bonaet frequently aſſiſted ät maſs in the choir; and paſſed 
nortb eil Lentin it with” the moſt rigorous obſervance e. TI ? 
bis hea hoſpital for decayed merchants, founded by John 


feited is BH Conan, merchant of this town, is richly endowed .. 


rebelln ad much augmented by late purchaſes. Robert 
e gotettÞ Spittal, taylor to James IV. founded another for the 
who ut relief of merchants and decayed tradeſmen? or gild 
Hoptou, brethren in diſtreſs, which is turned into an aſſem— 
ö built If dly-room, and the brethren, whoſe ſalary is conti- 
1 the rum Wed, find themſelves lodgings in the town. 
was pri during was ceded by William king of Scotland 
Over the 1176, on his being taken priſoner by the Englith 4. 
, ſupported Near this town the gallant Wallace defeated the 
otland 2nd Iaglim army 1297 7; it was burnt by the Scots after the 
net in tt BW boſs of the battle of Falkirk 1298*, It was ſurren- 
reſt a lo tered to the Scots the ſame year, from the impoſſi- 
before be dility of receiving relief in the winter ſeaſon from 
ech windo Lauud I* He retook it, however, 1 304, after a 
ls crohles Wgorous reſiſtance of two months”. After the battle 
mullets 10 1 e Bannocburn it was again ſurrendered to the Scots 
in capita 1314", but retaken by Edward III. 13397. 
A mile from Stirling is St. Ninian's, a long paved 
ſeular built town, where the rebels of 1745 in 
their precipitate retreat blew up the church which 
"Maned their magazine. The ſhell is ſtill ſtanding 
ud a new church built. | 
Mr. Ward inclines to place Ptolemy's Alauna at 
Cmelon quaſi Czer Alon. Mr. Horſley *, fir R. Sibbald 
and bimop Gibſon, place it at Stitling, on no other 
mdority than a rude inſcription on a rock, which 
ey could not hear of, but ſuppoſes miſtaken 
T2 ſtill ruder really there *. ; 
ere about five miles north-weſt of Falkirk, 
te the preſent toll-bar is placed, that is on the 
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higheſt ground förthVof the place called To Craig; 
ant böüt 788 feet north by eaſt is à cave, Which 
is never Mentioned by any hiſtorian: the entrance to 
it is o diffcuk that it muff be ehtered on hands And 
feet, Bur WitHfiti it is afl cut out of the rock with che 
appearance of a chiſel; it meaſores 1 5j feet ꝙ inches 
in length, 3 feet 2 inches in height, and in breadrh 
4 feet g inches. This cave is nbout half u rifle weſt 
by ſouth of the tree called Wallace's The a; an old 
oak, under which Wallace is ſaid to habe taken 
ftielter after his defeat at Fulkirk a. It was once 15 
feet in diameter: only one fide reniains:* The Pre- 
tender and his army / encamped in this wodtl. Tue 
houfe of Torwoock head is all in Tuins, and che fine 
jabyrfnchs in' the garden ſtill appeur. A little ſouth 
of his the Road military road Wppeats, ftretehing 
north-weſt through the plain wir, and by the 
ſouth and Tout weſt of Bannockburn bouſe j After 
which it” creffes "the water of Bannockbarn, juſt 
where the preſent bridge of Miltbun is built; from 
ad Ser Nation on tha weſt fide, whete in ſome 
places it is yet ville, bit was very much ſo at Mil- 
toun wirbit theſe Tew yetrs b. *M e 
' 3 Bannordur#t is about three friles from Stirling: the 
ſtone where the royal ſtandard was fixed ig -Nill 
ſhewn. The ptace &bete the Battle was fought is 
at preſent known'by the hatte of *Foot” of abe Green, 
being # fine campaign or plain country, gently Ning 
from the rivulet called Bannock burn for a long W 
Fouth ang fouth-ealt. On the welt of the Reid Is a 
KWigh pile of rocks, of equal heighr, which forms 
from notth te. welt, and ftom chat to est d the 
form of a creſcent, called Gilles hill Craigs; and 
about two miles ſouth is an opening in the rocks 
on the ſouth of this called Windy yells, where tra- 
dition ſays the Scots ordered their cattle to be driven 
through, which ſtruck ſuck panic to the Engliſh 
arms, thinking it was a freſh army, as was a great 
means of diſpiriting them that day. | 
Mr. Nimmo is miſtaken in calling the banks of 
Bannock-burn ſteep and rugged. There are no rocks 
on the banks of that river from Gilles hill, which 
is upon the weſt of the field where the battle was 
fought all the way to its influx into the river Firth, 


Torwood, 


the banks being gravelly and gently floping to the 


verge of the water. 


Loch Coulter, four miles and an half ſouth of Stir- 
ling, and eight miles and an half north-weſt of Stir- 
ling, is famous for a very large ſtone, thrown withour 
the water-mark a conſiderable way, which was 
ejected from thence at the ſame time the earthquake 
happened at Liſbon ſome years fince, and leaving a 


Loch Coulter. 


deep ridge in the bottom of the loch behind it all 


the way it can be traced in fight to the water: this 
ſtone may be about four feet in height and three 
fect in the thickeſt part, of an irregular form, and 
retained a long time a ſort of tawney colour as if 
tinged on the outſide with corroded iron. 

Auchin Liley Lin, nine miles north welt of Falkirk, 
is a fall in the river Carton near a farm houſe called 
Glen head, about 20 or 25 feet perpendicular, Be- 
low this the bank of the Carron on the north ap- 
pears with grandeur, and the bed in many places, 


n Sibbald, 39. Keith, 271. 0 Ib. 276. 


Aunals of Scu1l | 
lb, . 118. e Ib. 20. FE WE I 
| Ib, 1 t Ib. 268, Trivet, 316. 2 Annals Ib. 278. & aut. ibi cit, 
. 7 lb, 295. | P. 363. 3 P, 202. 
. 1772, 227. : . | 
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although of a hard kind of wherie ſtone, is worn 


with the current of water, and is in ſome. places 


perforated with its ſtream three feet deep, in other 
places it is of gritty rock. This variegated ſtratum 
appears down to Denny bridge, below which the 
banks on both ſides almoſt become on a leyel with 
the channel of track at Denovan. It riſes gently on 
the north to about the height of 300 feet, and con- 
tinues on a very gentle riſe in a north-eaſt direction 
to Torwood head, where it detlines in the ſame 
direction till we come to the Carſe ground, diſtant 
from Torwood head about one mile. | 
Bankicr, eight miles and à quarter due weſt of 
Falkirk, on the ſouth fide of the great road from 
Edinburgh to Glaſgow by the North Rouch caſtle, 
three miles weſt by ſouth and two miles and an half 
ſouth of Dunenpace. # 
Bruce caſtle, five miles north by weſt of Falkirk, 
five miles ſouth-eaſt of Stirling and three miles and 
an half ſouth of Alloa, | | 
Camelon, two miles and an half weſt by north of 
Falkirk and north fide of the road to Glaſgow, ruins 
of John the Graham's caſtle, five miles north by weſt 
of Kilſyth and about two miles north of the ſource 
of Carron. 
On the north of the village of Kilſyth is ſituated 


a range of exceeding high rocks called Take me down, 


They run in a weſt direction and join the Lomond 
hills. | 

In the meads about three-quarters of a mile to the 
eaſt of Stirling in a kind of iſland or peninſula on 
the north fide the forth and principally in Clack - 


< Pennant, 1772, P. 222. Keith, 239; 


by ſouth at a place called New houſe, in a garden 


mannanſhire, ſtood the abbey of Cambuſtey:; 
only remains are a vaſt ſquare tower of is cha 

and an arched door-way., The ſite belongs to da 
hoſpital/ at Stirling. This abbey was foudet . 
king David I. for Auguſtin monks, ang 2 1 
church were buried James III. ang his * 
Under a hawthorn near the tower the kin % 
pretended to lie buried, having been lain hers l 
his rebellious ſubjects as he was eſcaping tg 1 
fleet, the governor having ſhut the caſtle Nr. 
him. A large ſingle rock oppoſite to it 3; called 
the Abbey Craig. Two miles north of Stirling is a 
pile of rocks (detached from the rocks called Ochil 
hills) of a ſemicircular form of great height, bet 
very much the appearance of Saliſbury rocks 3 
Edinburgh. On the eaſt of this two large ſtone 
ſtand on end, by tradition ſaid to be where a ne. 
morable battle was fought, and about half a mile cal 


Wioſe c 


is a large ſtone ſtanding upon end; and another in x 
field to the weſt of this, both on the ſpot where the 
field of Stirling is mentioned by Mr. Nimmo. 


The Forth is eroſſed by a handſome ſtone bridge 
of two ſteep arches with a gateway at the nonh 
end. .. . - ES 
The firſt earl of Stirling was fir William Alex. : 
ander, the king's lieutenant in Nova Scotia, created 
earl of Stirling by Charles I. 1633. The die 
ſeems to have become extin& on the death of the 
th earl 1739. It was indeed claimed by Willian 
Alexander, who died in America 1783, leaving oaly 
two daughters. | 
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LL that part of Britain which lies beyond 
Graham's dike, or the wall of Antoninus Pius 
before deſcribed, to the north, and projeats on both 
<6 is called by Tacitus* CALEDONIA, and its inha- 
bitants © Britans inhabiting CALEDONIA.” Ptolemy 
Jivides them into ſeveral nations, CALEDONIT, EPs 
du, VACOMAGT, &e. who all afterwards, from re- 
uining the cultom of painting their bodies, were 
called by rhe Romans and provincials Piers, and 
are by Ammiauns Marceilinus divided into two nations, 
NicaLEDones and VECTVRIONES, who have been 
already treated of b. Theſe diſtinctions are all com- 
prehended in claſſic authors under the general name 
of Caledonians, which I take to be derived from the 
Bruin word Kaled ©, which ſignifies hard, and in 
the plural number makes Kaledion, whence Caleds- 
ni, 2s much as to ſay hard, rough, uncivilized and 
ruſic people, ſuch as the northern people for the moſt 
part are, who from the ſeverity of the climate derive 
x hardineſs, and from the abundance of blood a na- 
tural boldneſs. To the influence of the climate muſt 


mountains; and it is allowed by all that moun- 
raineers are hardy and robuſt, That paſſage of 
Pxcuvius cited by Varro 4, 


Caledonia, altrix exuberantum corporum virum. 
Caledonia, nurſe of men of an unuſual ſize, 


I would rather underſtand of the region of Epirus 
called Caledonia ©, than of oursz though this laſt 
tus equal claim to this encomium. Among theſe 
people was the Caledonian wood, or as Florus, calls 
it, foref'®, covering an immenſe tract of ground 
impervious for thick trees, and divided by the Mons 
brnpius, now Grantzbaine or the crooked mountain. 
Wnus ſays, “ a votive altar with a Greek inſcrip- 
"ton proves, that Ulyſſes landed in Caledonia h 
nt | ſhould ſuppoſe this altar erected rather in 
bout of Ulyſſes than by himſelf in perſon. Mar- 
lul mentions alſo Caledonian bears in that line! 


Nudz Caledonio fic pectora præbuit urſo. 
His breaſt exyos'd to Caledonian bear. 


Nwarch likewiſe ſays, that bears were brought from 
"a to Rome, where they were beheld with 
ment ; yet Britain has produced none for 


vn. A 


TH bay» © 10, 11, So Martial, X, 44. Caledonii Britanni, 
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was, of which Claudian ſays, | 
| © ——=Calcdonio:velate Btitannia monſtro. 


3% 4-4, 211 * «+1! JP FS x , als: 1 36519 
many centuries. What that Caledonian monſtet 


4 Britain with Caledonian monſters cover'd o'er; 


I am ntterly ignorant l. Certain it is, this country Caf 


formerly produced many wild bulls, white, and baving 2 
thick manes like lions *; at preſent it affords but 
few, and thoſe ſo fierce, ſavage, and averſe to man. 


kind, that they will for a time loath whatever men 


hate handled or breathed upon; and diſregard all 


attacks of dogs; though the fierceneſs of the Scottiſh 
dogs was formerly ſuch an obje& of wonder at Rome; 
that they were thought to be brought over in iron 
cages: But this word Caledonian was ſo common 
in the Roman writers as to be put for Britain in 
general and all its foreſts: Hence Florus ſays, that 
Cæſar purſued the Britans into the Caledonian 
woods; Which yet he never ſaw. Hence Valerius 
Flaccus addreſſing Veſpaſian ſays, 

— Caledonius poſiquam tua tarbaſa veil 
Oceanus. | 
What time the Caledonian ocean bore thy ſtteamers; 


meaning the Britiſh ocean. Hence alſo Statius fings 
thus of Vectius Volanus, propretor in Britain under 
Vitellius, in the verſes addreſſed to his fon Criſpi- 
nus“: 

uanta Caledonivs attollet gloria campos, 

Cum tibi longevus referet trucis incola terra, 

Hic ſuetus dare jura parens, hic ceſpite turmas# 
Sari, ille dedit cinxitque bec mania foſſa, 
Belligeris hac dona deis, hæc tela dicavit, 

Cernis adbuc titulds, hunc ipſe vatantibus armii 
Induit, hunt regi rapuit thoraca Britanno, 


What glories Caledonian plains ſhall boaſt, 
When ſome old native of the barb'rous coaſt, 
Shall all your father's worthy deeds relate, 

How here he juſtice dealt in ſolemn ſtate, 

From hence the troops receiv'd his high command, 
Theſe walls and ditches own his mighty hand; 
Theſe arms, whoſe old inſcriptions yet appear, 
He fix'd for trophies to the gods of war : 

This ſumptuous corſlet for the fight put on, 

And this from Britiſh chief in combat won. 


| But in theſe inſtances as in others allowance is to 


b See Introd: p. xxiii. 


cold. Chiltern, Caleth, a hazel ; Gale MS. n. Mr. Macpherſon has given it ſeems the true etymology. One Mac- 


11. Cat, VI. Pacuvius is not ſpeaking of Caledonia but Calydonia it! Etolia, as Varto expreſsly obſetves. 


but. Ove Calidonie, 
8 * makes this 


foreſt extend from Stirling through Menteith and Stratherne as far as Athol on one fide and Lochaber on the 


Ganz, 29+ See alſo Eum. Paneg, Conſt. e. 7. p. 209. Richard of Cirenceſter puts the Caledonli and their foreſts to the north 
wa | 


Y [rich 
mus, c. 24, 
a 8 find the 
| eaſt ac like 


i Spetac, I 7. 


bears as boars. 


* 2, 142—149. 


i Which tract Cellarius diltinguiſhes by the name of Britannia barbara, I. 350: 

paſſage, nor could Mr. Pennant, Brit. Zool. I. 64. The figures of beaſts on ſome of the carved ſtones in Scots 
Os attention to the whole paſſage would have told Mr. Camden that Claudian meant the ue and not the beaſts of Caledonia, 
Aber 220 monſters in the ſame ſeuſe that an European might ſpeak of the preſent Cherokees or South-Sea ſavages, 


® this breed of cartle are in Hamilton and Drumlanti k; bi h ild. Mr. P ſ ? 
N or g park; but no where wild, r. Pennant ſuppoſes them the jubatt 
Nr by Pliny in Germany. Tour, 1772, 230. Voy. io the Heb, 107. 112. See before, p. 328. 342. Py, 
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be made for the great liberty of the poets. For 
neither Cæſar nor Volanus ever had any knowledge 
of the Caledonians. In Pliny's time (as himſelf teſ- 
rifies®) near thirty years after Claudius, the Roman 
armies had not extended their acquaintance with 


Britain beyond the neighbourhood of the Caledonian 7 


C AL © WEC0O N 14: 


as Catullus1 calls the Britans the moſt remote 
ple in the world in thoſe lines to Furius: 


Cæſaris viſens monumeuta magni 
Gallicum Rhenum, horribiles & ulti. 
* : 12 Britannos, 


foreſt. For Julius. Agri „under Domitiah, was the viſu gest Calat's tropliied. deeds;. 0 


Galzecn: the firſt that entered Caledonia, then governed by Gal- 
Britain. gacus (called in the Triades among the three wor- 
thies of Britain Galauc ap Liennauc), a man of a 

great and reſolute ſpirit, who routed the IXth le- 

gion, with great vigour encountered the Romans, 

and bravely defended his country, till fortune rather 

than his courage failed him. For at that time, as 

that hero ſays?, theſe northern Britans were © the 

extremities of liberty and the world,” They were 

certainly the moſt remote inhabirants of this iſland, 


N. H. IV. 16. 


1 * 
©w 


2 reer eee eee 


In his ſpeech in Tacit. V. Agr, c. 30. 


The Gallic Rhine and Britans dire 
Laſt of the world. 


In the time of Severus (as we read in Xiphiliny | 
Argetecoxus was a petty prince in theſe pan, 
whoſe wife being reproached as an aduſtere; 
the empreſs Julia, replied with great ſpirit, a q, 
* Britiſh women intrigue with men of rank; ty 
“you Roman ladies privately admit the careſſey g 
te every worthleſs fellow.“ (1 | 


* Carmy 11. 


* LXXVL, oh, 


369 J 
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Hf Dicaledones ſeem to have poſſeſſed Argyle, « Mr. Camden is at great pains to perſuade that 
T Perthſhire, and part of Lochaber; the Vectu- the walls were built between the two friths of Edin- 
nes, the reſt of Scotland north of the frith of burgh and Dunbarton, and the actions in theſe 
Forth . | places had by the Romans were againſt native 

The progreſs of Agricola's arms in the gd, 4th, Britans paſſing under different names in Ptolemy 
and 5th years of his command in Britain may be and Amm. Marcellinus, and the country by Tacitus 
ken in the Introduction to vol. I. p. xli. xlii. In called Caledonia, and the people by the moſt ap- 
the 2d year he diſcovered new people by continu- proved and beſt writers Caledonians, and in after- 
ng his devaſtation through the ſeveral nations quite times by the Romans and provincial Britans called 
uke mouth of the Tay, and erecting forts in the Pics, But he will by no means allow the Scors 
mot important ſituations. Many of theſe are yet to be comprehended under theſe northern uncon- 
he traced in the counties of Stirling and Perth. quered nations, who made oppoſition to the Ro- 
The 4th ſummer was employed in ſettling and ſe= mans, and to paſs under the name of Caledonians, 
ering the territories he had over-run chiefly to the and others, as he owns the Pitts were: though there 
"th of Forth and Clyde. In the 5th ſummer he is the ſame authority to join the Scots with the Pitts 
baſſed the frith of Forth, and ſubdued the people of in their martial feats againſt the Romans from the 
i, Kinros, and part of Perthſhires, continuing his Latin authors themſelves and from Gildas and Bede, 
conqueſts, and preparing to advance further north, the moſt antient Britiſh and Saxon writers, who join 
His 6th ſummer compleated his conqueſt of the the Scots and Pitts in theſe actions; and that the ſeas 
ale coalt quite to the extremity of the iſland, which the Roman enemies were driven over were the 
2nd gained bis laſt deciſive victory over Galgacus. friths of Edinburgh from the eaſt and of Dunbarton 
The ſcene of this victory has been hitherto laid in from the weſt, and not over the ſea to Ireland, which 
Stirling and Perthſhires. The noble author of the made ſome late writers imagine, againſt the expreſs 
# Remarks on the progreſs of the Roman arms in opinion of Bede, that the Scots during theſe times 
Notland during the 6th campaign of Agricola,” were not ſettled inhabitants in Britain, but only as 
prited in the 46th number of Mr. Nichols's Biblio- auxiliaries to the Pits, made incurſions from Ire- 
lat Topographica Britannica, carries it into Mearnes land, which they inhabited, and were beat back over 
* Kincardenſhire, His arguments will be detailed the ſeas to Ireland. But in vindication of the an- 
ndilluſtrated when we come to that part of the work. tient ſettlement of the Scots in Britain before the 
According to Richard of Cirenceſter, whoſe map Romans and Saxons came to fix their rendevouz in 
of the north part of Britain is here ſubjoined, Ca- this iſland, and their early converſion to the Chriſ- 
nova was the moſt northern part of Scotland, tian religion, much has been ſaid in the books pub- 
Wided from the reſt by the river Longus and the liſhed by fir George Mackenzie, 1685, in anſwer to 
Ine eſiuarium, which the Romans do not appear the biſhop of St. Aſaph and Dr. Stillingfleet, to 
b have croſſed by land, however their fleet may which the reader 1s referred, as alſo to the work of 
he failed round to the Orkney or Shetland iſles. Mr. Thomas Craig, advocate, in vindication of the 
The Dicaledones do not appear in this map, and the ſovereignty of the crown of Scotland and the inde- 


* are there placed ſouth of Caledonia on pendency of its church on the ſee of Tork “.“ 
& lea coaſt, | 
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Dumfermling. 


Kinghorn, 


Difert, 


Wemmis. 


Fifmneſs. 
St. Audretus. 


E 


N this extenſive country of the Caledonians, next 

to Stirlingſhire laſt treated of, and two ſheriff- 
doms of leſs note called Clackmans, whoſe ſheriff is 
a knight of the name of Cart, and Finroſs, whoſe 
ſheriff is the earl of Morton, the fine peninſula of 
Fife rans out like a wedge a long way to the eaſt 
between the two friths of Forth and Tay. This 
country yields plenty of corn, paſture, and pit coal ; 
and the ſea, beſides other fiſh, large quantities of 
oyſters and ſhell-fiſh, and the ſhores are thick ſet 
with ſmall towns that maintain many ſtout ſeamen. 
On its ſouth ſide on the Forth, firſt towards the welt, 
appears Cul roſs, the new-erefted barony of J. Col- 
vill. Then riſes in view Dumfermling, antiently a 
famous monaſtery, founded by king Malcolm III. 
who was buried there; bnt now giving name and 
title to Alexander Seton, a moft diſcreet perſon, 
whom James king of Britain lately deſervedly ad- 
vanced from baron of Fivy to the earldom of Dum- 
fermling ® and to be chancellor of Scotland. Next to 
this on the frith ſtands Kinghorn, from which Patrick 
Lion baron Glamys lately had the title and rank of 
earl conferred on him by king James VI. After- 
wards comes Diſert*©, on a ſloping part of the ſhore, 
from whence extends a heath of the ſame name, 
where is a very large ſpot called the Coal plot, 


abounding with bituminous earth, and part of it 


burning, to the danger of thoſe who live near it, 


- Contiguous to this is Ravins heuch or the cragg of 


ravens, the ſeat of the barons Sinclair. Above 
this the river Levin empties itſelf into the Forth, 
which riſing from Loch Levin (wherein is a caſtle 
of the Douglaſſes, now earls of Morton), has at its 
mouth Vemmis caſtle, the reſidence of the noble fa- 
mily of the ſame name, lately advanced to the rank 
of barons by James VI. From hence the ſhore 
winds off to Fif-neſs, q. d. Fife noſe or promontory, 
Above this the archiepiſcopal city of St. Andrew's 
commands a view of the wide ocean. The more an- 
tient name of the place was Regimund, q. d. the mount 
of St. Regulus, as appears from old records, by 
which it further appears, that“ Oengus or Ungus 
& king of the Picts, gave it to God and St. Andrew 
© to be the mother and head of all the churches in 
« the kingdom of the Picts e.“ The epiſcopal ſee 
was now placed here, whoſe biſhops, like all the 
reſt in Scotland, were conſecrated and confirmed by 
the archbiſhop of York, till at the requeſt of James 
III. on account of the frequent wars between the 
Scots and Engliſh, Pope Sixtus IV. ordained the 
biſhop of St. Andrew's primate and metropolitan of 
all Scotland, and Pope Innocent VIII. bound him 
and his ſucceſſor to an imitation of the metropolitan 
of Canterbury in theſe words: © In matters concern- 
ing the duties and rights of the archbiſhopric, pri- 


a Monteith of Carſſe, D. 


Ex camera Apoſtolica, lib. xxiv. f. 24. 
d This title was forſcited by his grandſon's adherence 


ce mae and ſuch like legatine power with the 
* erciſes thereof, the honours, charges, a; 
e ments, they mult obſerve, firmly keep, aud inv 
* bly conform to the laudable cuſtoms of the {any 
** metropolitan church of Canterbury, whoſe u. 
© late is born legate of the kingdom of Englad, 
«© &c.*” But betore this time Laurence Lindyi 
and Richard Corvell, Doctors of Laws, Publicly py 
feſling polite literature here, had laid the four 
tions of an univerſity, which is now become fancy 
for having produced many learned men, for thres 
colleges, and for the royal profeſſors therein, h 
its praiſe J. Jonſton, regius profeſſor of Din 
here, has theſe lines: 


FANUM RE GU ILI 
ſive 
AND REAPO LIS. 


Inminet Oceano, paribus deſcripta viarum 
Limitibus, pingui quam bene ſepta ſolo? 
Magnificis opibus flaret dum ploria priſca 
Pontificum hic fulſit pontificalis apex, 
Muſarum oftentat ſurrecta palatia cœlo, 
Delicias hominum, deliciaſque Deum. 
Hic nemus umbriferum Phebi, Nymphaque ſorart 
Candida quas inter prænitet Urania. 
Que me longinquis redeuntem Teutonis oris 
Suſcipit, excelſo collocat inque gradu. 
Urbs nimium felix Muſarum fi bona noſſet 
Munera, & atherii regna beata Dei. 
Pelle malas peſtes urbe, & que noxia Muſis, 
Alme Deus, cotant Pax Pietaſque fimul. 


O'er Ocean's marge with ſtreets of equal ſpace 
Encircled with a rich and fertile ſoil, 
While prieſtly wealth and ſplendor it did grace 
| Here beam'd the mitre's radiance without fol 
The Muſes? domes here raiſe to Heay'n their head 
Delight of morrals and delight of Gods. 
The Nymphs and Phoebus haunt the leafy glad 
Urania foremoſt in the bleſt abodes. - 
Thou who receiv'd'ſt me from Teutonic coaſts 
Returning, and to lofty rank advanc'd, 
Thrice happy city, who ſuch honours boaſts 
By Phoebus and the Muſes reign enhane d. 
Ve gracious powers! far hence all evils drive, 
Let Peace and Picty here ever thrives 


The little river Eden or Ethan near this place a 
charges itſelf into the ſea, riling near Fan 
merly a houſe of the earls of Fife, now à roy * 
treat, conveniently ſituated for the pleaſures 0 b 
chace, under a continued ridge of hills dividing 
country, by Struthers, fo called from a ay 
reeds, a caſtle of the barons Lindſey 3 and = 
conſiderable burrough where the ſheriff holds 


to Jares VII. 


© From a fragment at the end of Bede in the library of the earl of Ayleſbury, MS. n. Gale. 


* 
0 


1 1 
s: of which the ſame J. Jonſton : | 

5% CUPRUM FIFA 

Ava inter, nemoriſque umbras & paſcua leta 

Lene fiuens vitreis labitur Eden aquis, 

Huc veniut ſiquis Gallorum a finibus hoſpes 
Callica ſe hic iterum forte videre putet. > 

Anne etiam ingenium inc & fervida | pectora traxit? 
An potius patriis hauſerat illa fours? 


Mid ſhady groves and fertile paſtures glides 
The gentle Eden with his cryſtal ſtream. 
If hither chance ſome Frenchman's Er Ne 


e free, He'd think his native ſcenes and theſe the ſame, 


d eich. 


1 e from France our wit and valour gain, 

+ Pi 5 catch it riſing from our native plain? 

boſe ty The ſhore turns to the north inwards in a con- 
f Englad, trary direction. On the frith of Tay flouriſhed for- 
e Lunden merly two noble monaſteries ; Balmerinoch, founded 
blicly py by queen Ermengred, wife of king William, daughter 
he founks of viſcount Bellomont in France, which now has its 
me {amy 


am baron James Elpbinſton; and Lundoris, among 
woods, by David earl of Huntingdon, and now the 
barony of Patric Leſley. Between theſe ſtands Ban- 
brick, the caſtle-like ſeat of the earl of Rothes, Bur, 
of the towns on the coaſt of Fife take, if 7 pleaſe, 


1, for thi 
herein, 


of Dung 


t theſe lines of J. Jonſton : 
Oppida fic toto ſunt ſparſa in littore ut unum 
Dixeris, inque uno plurima juncta eadem: 

um Littore quot curvo Forthæ volvuntur arenæ, 

lb? Quotque undis refiuo tunditur ora ſalo ; 

ſca Pene tot hic cernas inſtratum puppibus @quor, 

x Urbibus & crebris pene tot ora hominum. 

, Cunfta operis intenta domus fada otia neſcit; 

. Sedula cura domi, ſedula cura foris. 

2que ſarart fue maria, & quas non terras animoſa juventus 

* Ab! fragili fidens audet adire trabe ? 

oris Auxit opes virtus, virtuti dura pericla 

. Juncta etiam lucro damna Fuere ſuo. 

oft Que fecere viris animos, cultumque dedere, 

ei. Magnanimis proſunt, damna, Pericla, labor. 

Maſo, Thick on the ſhore ſo many towns you find, | 
fnul, You'd think them one, or all in one combin'd; 
equal ſpace, lere num'rous as the waves of oceans plain, 

Col Or on Forth's bending ſhore the ſandy grain, 
> wid groe The {ea is ſeen with veſſels overſpread, 

- without fol While towns and men as num'rous eroud the coaſt; 
1v'n their hea | * 
5 Gods. 
he leafy glad 
ocles. 0 
1tonic coaſts 
Ivanc'd, 
zurs boaſts 
\ enhanc'd- 
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None idle here, all hands to labour bred; 
At home, abroad, is diligence their boaſt, 


What ſeas, what regions, have their vent'rous hands 


Left unexplor'd in the frail veſſel borne. 

Valour gives wealth ; near valour danger ſtands, 
And he who gains may dread a loſs to mourn z 

In loſſes, dangers; toils, the valiant find 
What tends t'inſpirit and improve the mind, 


This ſhire as well as the reſt in the kingdom was 
formerly ſubject to a Thane, i. e. in the old Saxon 
language as in the preſent Daniſh, a ſervant of the 
ing! but Malcolm Canmore appointed Macduff, who 
before was Thane of Fife, firſt hereditary earl of 
Fife for his ſervices, granting to his poſterity the 
right of placing the king in his chair at his coro- 
nation, the command of the van in the king's army, 
and power to compound for a ſum of money for 
the accidental murder of a nobleman or commoner 
by any of them. There till remains not far from 
Lundoris a ſtone croſs, which ſerved as a boundary 
between Fife and Strathern, with an inſcription in 
barbarous verſes, which had ſuch a right of ſanc- 
tuary that a murderer within the ninth degree; of 
relation to Macduff earl of Fife, if he could reach 
this croſs, and pay nine cows with a heifer &, ſhould 
be acquitted of the murder. When his paſterity 
loſt this title I have not found. Certain it is from 
the records that king David II. gave this earldom 
to William Ramfay with all its immunities and the 
law called Clan Mac-duff: and it is as certain that 
the family of Wemes, Douglas, and the great- clan 
Clan-Hatan, whoſe chief is Mac- Intaſtech ſprung from 
theſe, The very learned John Skene, clerk of the re- 
giſtary of Scotland, informs me in his piece de ver- 
borum ſigniſicationibus, that Iſabella daughter and heir 
of Duncan, earl of Fife, granted the earldom of Fife 
on certain conditions to Robert III. king of Scot- 
land for the uſe of Robert Stewart earl of Menteith, 


afterwards duke of Albany, who, inflamed with a 


furious paſſion for the crown, cauſed David the 


King's eldeſt ſon to be miſerably ſtarved to death. 


But his fon Murdac ſuffered for the crimes both of 
his father and his own ſons, being executed by 
James I. and it was ordered that the earldom of Fife 


ſhonld be for ever united to the crown. But the 
authority of ſheriff of Fife belongs by hereditary . 


right io the earls of Rot hes. 
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CLACKMANNANSHIRE, KINROSSHIRE, and Fi 


FNLACKMANNANSHIRE, bounded on the 
north by the Ochil hills, on the ſouth by the 
frith of Forth, on the eaſt by part of Perthſhire, and 
on the weſt by part of Stirlingſhire, is about eight 
miles long and five broad ; level and fertile towards 
the firth ; the Teſt fitter for paſture ; but that part be- 
low the Ochil hills abounding both with corn and 
paſture; the fides of the hills covered with fine 
verdure, cattle, and ſheep*. It is watered by the 
river Devan, which runs ſix miles through the ſhire, 
About Alloa and Clackmanan they have ſtore of 
coal, which, with their ſalt, are conſiderable exports, 
This ſheriffdom Has been purchaſed fince our au- 
thor's time by fir Laurence Dundas. 8 
Clactmanan, the chief town, ſtands pleaſantly on 
a riſing ground with a ſtately caſtle, having good 
gardens and incloſures, long the ſeat of the chief 
of the Bruces; the large ſquare tower is called after 
Robert Bruce, whoſe ſword and helmet are pre- 
ſerved theres. | 
Alba is a pleaſant little town, having a ſmall har- 
bour for ſhips, and a caſtle, the chief reſidence of 
the earls of Mar, hereditary governors of Stirling 
caſtle, and who had alſo the cuſtody and tuition of 
the prince of Scotland. It is alſo adorned with fine 
yrs and incloſures :; but now modernized and 
urniſhed with ſeveral good portraits ©. 3 
In September 1759, ſome workmen digging a ſandy 
declivity near Alloa, found eight or nine red urns, 
containing burnt bones, and about two inches of 
black earth at top, which they broke for treaſure, 
except one ſaved by Mr. James Laurie, clerk of the 
cuſtom-houſe there. They were of different ſizes laid 
in a ſemicircular form round a void ſpace built up 
on all ſides and covered with a large flat ſtone. This 
ſpace contained a conſiderable number of large bones, 


chiefly legs and arms, Dr. Wright ſuppoſed the 


urns Roman, rudely made of the common micaceous 
rock of the country, rudely powdered and kneaded 
with clay, and this a family burial-place 4. 

Near to Alloa to the north-weſt is Kincardine, a 

moſt flouriſhing little ſea port town with a number 
of ſhipping: coals and ſalt are exported from it, 
and many ſhips are built here for the coaſt and 
foreign trade. 
Sir Edward Bruce of Carnoc was created earl of 
Kincardine by Charles I. 1647. Charles, the ninth 
earl of this family, enjoys the title of earl of Elgin 
and Kincardin, that of Ayleſbury having become 
extinct by the death of the laſt earl. 


® Pennant, 769, 71. 1772, 221. b Ib. 1772, 219. 1 G, 8 
4 Ant. Soc. min. VIII. 142 c Pennant, 1969, 2. t Ib. 684 E 37 


d 1b, 238. | Pennant, 1769, 68. 1772, p. 201. * Ib. . 


1 Keith, 243» 
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the foot of the biſhop's hilll. On an eminence ove 


KIxROSsHIRE is another little tract, lying to th 
north, and called from a town agreeably ſituated 
the centre of it not far from a loch about tuch 
miles in circumference named Lech Leven abound; 
with eels, pike, trout (a ſpecies of which calle 
the gally trout, caught from October to Jany 
and ſalted, is probably the char), and all for d 
water fowl. It has one ifland, on which fg 
the caſtle, famous for the captivity of queen Man, 
and her deliverance by the enamoured Douglas. 
In another iſland called St. Serf*s inch or iſland, as 
tiently the reſidence of the Culdees till given by 
Brude a Pictiſn king to Servanus; and David I, gan 
it to St. Andrew's. Andrew Winton the Sconi 
hiſtorian was prior here. It ſhews ſome fiall ts 
mainss. In the fame iſland was Portmoat priory 
founded for Auguſtin canons by Eogaſch a Pidih 
king, and united to St. Leonard's college. Only the 
pariſh church remains d. Out of this loch 12 milk 
round, and 24 fathoms the greateſt depth", flows the 
water of Leven, with a town of its name on it i 
Fifeſhire ; and between the loch and the town ( 
Kinroſs is a pleaſant plain, where fir William Bruc 
the Inigo Jones of Scotland, and proprietor of d 
ſheriffdom, built a ſtately houſe, the firſt good houl 
of regular architecture in North Britain, which 
for ſtone, workmanſhip, and plantations, with 
pleaſant proſpect of the loch and caſtle, gives pla 
to few ſeats in Scotland*. At Scotland well on ti 
north fide of the water of Leven was an hoſpita 
founded by William Malvoiſin biſhop of St. 4. 
drew's, and beſtowed on the Mathurines by bis 8 
mediate ſucceſſor David Benham 1250. The . 
of St. Andrew complaining of this introdudion 
theſe friars into one of their pariſhes, Innocent | 
1250 prohibited ſuch undertakings to their prejudice 
The ruins of the houſe and church are to be ſeen 


hanging the ſea is the houſe of Wemys, the ſeat( 
the antient family of that name, deſcended ey 
old earls of Fife. John was by Charles I. 103 
created earl of Wemmys. His ſon made 9 
dious harbour at Merhil, which belongs to the fam 
his great great grandſon forfeited the title 17455 
his eldeſt ſon James enjoys the eſtate. * 
Caſtle Campbel, two miles north from Glen- 
and weſt from Muckhart in the pariſh of * 
the antient ſeat of the family of Argyle in 5 he 
country. The Argyle family are phe ng 
pariſhes. This old houſe was formerly cal 


e Pennant, 177%» 7 


Oboe 


F 1 
dunn, which at changed by a& 39 pat). James 
v. anno 1489: « Our ſouvrane Lord of his royal 
Ie, ar the deſpre and frpplicatioun of his 
ng and trait counfallour Colene eile of Ar- 
4 ele, lord Campbell and of Lorne his chancellar, 
on changeit the name of the caſtell and place 
« gahllk was callit the G/ume, pertening to his faid 
« couſing, and in this parliatnent makis mutation and 
« changeing of the ſaid name, and ordanis the famin 
„ caſfel} to be callit in tyme to cum Campbell *.“ 
|: tagds on a ſteep peninſulated rock, between vaſt 
mountdits, having to the ſouth a boundleſs view 
through a deep glen ſhagged with braſh wood, This 
caſtle and tertitory belonged to the Argyles, and was 
"iced and ravaged by Mon troſe 1645. 

rigs was aftiently called Roſs, the remains of 
which name are {till preſerved in Culros, q. d. the 
back part of Roſs, and Aipros, q. d. head of Roſs: 
|; had the name of Fife from Fifus, a nobleman, to 
whoa king Keneth II. gave it for his ſervices againſt 
the Pics. The Sibalds of Balgonie were. heredi- 
neriſſs of it for above 100 years; and, upon 
lulure of that family, the ſheriffdom was transferred 
other of Rothes. To the north it is divided from 
Angus by the firth of Tay; to the north · weſt from 
part of Perthfhire by the ſame firth, meeting alſo 
with part of Strathern; to the weſt it has the Ochil 
hills, Kinroſs, and part of Perthfhire; to the ſouth 
the firth of Forth divides it from the Lothians; and 
whe eaſt it lies open to the German ocean. It is 
uu miles long and 17 wide; mountainous to the welt, 
more level to the eaſt. The north and ſouth parts 
abound with arable land, towns, good bays, and 
tarboursz the middle is more proper for paſture. 
On the fouth is much coal, the laſt in Scotland nll 
come to Sutherland, and many ſalt-pans, where 
um good ſalt is made. The whole county is fine, 
troken into gentle riſings, but it is not true that 
there are no trees“. More plantations might cer- 
wivly'be raifed through the inland parts, and many 
have been planted and are in a promiſing ſtate. 
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| good houk Ide general notion of there being few or no trees 
zink wic u this county may have ariſen from the few plan- 
ions, with kings on the north coaſt of the river or Frith of 
„ gives 10 both, it being arrayed with a number of ſmall royal 
4 well "I burghs, fiſhing towns, villages with ſmall harbours 
n ho the wal trade, Bec. that is cartied on there with 
p of ot, 4 Feat ſucceſs; not to mention that the ſea ſpray blown 
zes by b w e by the nocth and vaſt winds from the German 
Ide ca i, cheeks the growth of trees on this couſt. 
n! ut Ely, the feat of the late fir John Anſtruther 
e Wl others, 40 years ago were many thouſand trees 
heir py Wen and lately planted, which had fuffered much from 
re to be * Wtirtumſtance. There are however plenty of fine 
d a lord Rothes' at Leſlie, Mr. Durham's at 
J's 2 from tl and many other places. Lord Leven makes 
ar, 1. 161 . per ann. by the falls in his wood. 

N * * At Dalgate is a quarry of excellent freeftone, em- 
3 famil fed in the fineſt buildings. Near the water of 


Gr they find lead, and at the Bin and Orroc many 

Wd ehryſtals of various colours. At Kinghora and 
*are mineral waters“. 

e county of Fife is extremely populous, fertile 

5 abounding with cattle, coal, iron, ſtone, 
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lime, and well-furniſhed wich manufactures. The 
number of towns is unparalleled, for the whole ſhore 
from Crail to, Culroſs, about 40 Engliſh miles, is 
one continued chain of towns and villages; Nor 
are the houſes of the nobility and gentry lefs.thickly 
ſer on the interior | parts, as, well as on the / coaſt, 
The productive lime- Kilns of the carl of Elgin lie on 
the ſhore below Dumfermline, and . oppoſite to them 
on a rock projecting into the ſea. is Blackneſi caſtle, 
a large fortreſs defended by feyeral towers, once a 
place of great importance in preſerving a commu- 
nication between Stirling and Edinburgh, now a 
ſhelter for a few invalids. It was the port of Lin- 
lithgow till ſuperſeded by Borrowſtoneſs ?. 
Dumfermline, four miles from the firth on a riſing 
ground in a well cultivated country, is a very popu- 
lons town, and carries on a great linen manufactory. 
The caſtle on the hill, which was the ſeat of Malcolm 
Canmore, is reduced to a few fragments. The 
palace on the fide next the town was rebuilt by 
Anne of Denmatk as appears .by the following in- 
ſcription ; | | | 
Propylæum & ſuperfirutas ædes vetuſtate & 
injuriis temporum collapſas dirutaſque à fun- 
damentis in hanc ampliorem formam reſtituit & 
inſtauravit ANNA regina, FREDERICI DAxo- 
RUM regis auguſtiſſimi filia: Anno Salutis 
1 ; 


In it Charles I. was born. The ruins are ſtill mag- 
niſicent. A gate · way joins it to the monaſtery, which 
was begun by Malcolm, and finiſhed by Alexander I. 
as a priory, and changed to an abbey by David I. 4 It 
ſhews a beautiful window of the hall near the gate- 
way, and the abbot's houſe adjoins. Edward I. 
burnt it 1303. Part of the church is ſtill uſed, 
ſupported by three rows of maſly pillars, ſcarce 17 
feet high, and 13 feet and an half round, ſome ribbed 
like thoſe at Durham, and ſupporting Saxon arches. 


In it are buried Malcolm and his queen and ſix 


other kings; Edgar, Alexander I. David I. Malcolm 
IV. Alexander II. aud Robert Bruce; the two firſt 
apart, the others under as many flat ſtones, each 
nine feet long, Here is alſo the tomb of Robert 
Pitcairne, abbot and commendator of Dunfermline, 
ſecretary of ſtate in the regency of Lenox at the 
beginning of the reign of James VI. who died in 
Loch Leven caſtle 1584. The title of carl of 
Dunfermline conferred on Alexander Seton by James 
VI. 1605, became extinct for want of iſſue 1694. 

Hill-houſe on the ſouth fide of the town is the 
ſeat of the earl of Elgin, who has another on the 
Forth at Braomball. 

Inuerkeithing is a royal burgh, and during the 
reign of David I. was a royal reſidence. Here was a 


Franciſcan friary . Here is an obeliſk 10 feet high 


with figures as at Doctan engraved in Gordon Pl. LV. 
fig. 3. Human bones are dug up here and at 
Culros. 
St. Margaret's bay, ſeparated from the bay of Inver- 
keithing by a ſmall headland, was the place where queen 
Margarct, afterwards qucen of Malcolm III. landed 
with her brother Edgar 1068 in their flight from 
England. This paſſage is alſo called Queen's ferry, 


9 Ib. w. 67. 1772, 201, 203. . 


been an heſpital as. Keith thought, but as the Zatn verſion of 


' p. 89. n Pennant, 1769, 71. 
rly called Ca Tow 1772, 217,.-218, K-. * 
Nu . It was called Monaſterium infirmorum, not from having 
ennant, 177% b 1 un fermling. | 
b Keith, 237 wen 17724242216, 
G. | OL, Ill, 
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North ferry. 


Inchgarvie. 


Aberdour. 


Bruntiſland. 


Kinghorn. 


Ki kaldy. 


Doctan. 


Grange. 


geaſield Co 


Dyſart. 


being afterwards her familiar paſſage to Dumferm- 
line, her uſual reſidence, of which ſee before, p. 318% 


By the road fide is à great ſtone called after her 


At 'Nyrth ferry, the village on this fide, ſtood a 

chapel, ſerved by the monks of Dumfermline; and 
endowed by Robert I. Near it are large granite 
quarries uſed for paving % On Inchgarvie where 
the ſtrait conttacts are ruins of a fort. At Dinny 
birbal is = houſe of the earl of Moray and a 
caſtle, | ] 
At Aberdour is a ſmall ſea port town, much de- 
cayed; and a caſtle Where the earls of Morton re- 
ſided; the old ſeat of the family is now in ruins. 
At Aberdour was a houſe of Franciſcan nuns*. 

At Brunti/land is a caſtle and harbour. 

Of Inchcolm ſee hereafter among the iſlands. 

King born is a {mall town and borongh, with a 
manufactory of white thread ſtockings, and a pretty 
good harbour?. The caſtle was one of the royal reſi- 
dences till Robert II. giving his daughter in mar- 
riage to fir John Lyon, added this town in part of 
her portion. At this place is the ferry between the 
county of Fife and the port of Leith ſeven miles 
over *; and here Alexander III. king of Scots was 
killed by a fall from his horſe over a precipice a 
little above the harbour of Pettycur. At Kinghorn 
is a cold ſpa*. CS | 

The title of lord Glamis and Kinghorn was con- 
ferred by Robert II. on fir John Lyon, that of earl 
of Kinghorn on his deſcendant Patrick 11th lord by 
James VI. 1606. His gratidſon and nameſake changed 
this title for that of Strathmore, and was afterwards 
deſigned earl of both, as is his deſcendant John the 
preſent and 10th ear]. | 

Kirkaldy, a very long mean town of one ſtreet, but 
royal burgh, in a fine bay, carries on a briſk trade in 
coals and ſalt, great quantities of the latter being 
made thereb. Path head, a village adjoining, is 
eſteemed ſor its manufactory of nails . Ravenſcraig 
caſtle near it is in ruins. 

At Doctan, four miles from Kirkaldy, is the pillar 
erroneouſly figured by fir Robert Sibbald, between 
ſix and ſeven feet high, much defaced, bur (till ſhew- 
.ing the uſual figures of men on foot and horſeback, 
and the common. pattern of ornaments on the other 
fide. It is ſuppoſed to have been erected in me- 
mory of a victory gained A. D. 874 over the Danes 
under Hungar and Hubbar by the Scots under 
Conſtantine II.“ | | 

The Grange, a mile from Kirkaldie, was the ſeat 
of the hero Kirkaldie, a zealous partizan of Mary 
Stuart, for whom he defended Edinburgh caſtle, and 
was put to an ignominious death by the regent 
Morton ©. 

Seafield caſtle, now in ruins, a ſquare tower, was 
the ſeat of the Moutraysf. | a 

Dyſart is a royal burgh, large and populous 8. It 
has a good harbour and conſiderable coal and ſalt trade. 
What Mr. Camden calls the Coal plot is a tract of 
collieries full of circular holes, ſurrounded by a 
mound and full of water, and called Coal heughs, the 
antient ſpiracles or vent-holes of the pits. The 
ſtrata of coal are of great thickneſs, ſome at leaſt 

t Pennant, 1772, 210. 


y Douglas's Deſcription of the Eaſt coaſt of Scotland, p. 11. 
* Pennant, 1772, 205. 


4 Pennant, ib. 204. e Ib 


: * Natura foſſilium, p. $97» Pennant, 201, 202. 


caſtle, and nearer St. Andrew's Kinki/l caſtle, both in 


v Ib. 202, 203. 


Ther | © See Barclay's and Anderſon's publications on it, 1618. 
d Dovuglas's Deſcription of the Eaſt coaſt of Scotland, p. 12. Pennant, 1772, 202. 


. ) Douglas ſays it was built 1115, at which time the ſea did not come up to it, 
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nine yards. Many of the beds have been o 
for centuries, and the heat Mill continues to » 
the ſnow on the ſurface. - Agricola, the e 
tallurgiſt, who died 1 555, notices this phænonen t 
William Murray of Tullibardine was by Ch 
I. 1646, created carl of Dyſert; which title . 
conferred after bis death on his eldeſt dau 
who marrying fir Lionel Talmaſh of Suffolk, th 
great grandſon enjoys it at preſent, 
Henry Sinclair of Dyſart was created lord Gn. 
clair by James IV. and one of his daughters mar. 
ried ſir David Wemys. He was ſlain at Fl 
and his lineal deſcendant John was attainted 171 
but afterwards pardoned, and returned home, 5 
brother, the general of his majeſty's forces 174%, re 
ſtored to him the eſtate for life, but both ahi 
without iflue, and there being none in the vn, 
branches of the family, the general ſettled it © 
John Paterſon, eſq; ſon of his eldeſt ſiſter, who fue, 
ceeded thereto 1762, and is now the repreſentatit 
of the family. | 
Weſt Wemys is a burgh of royalty. Wenys aftl; 
ſtands near the modern houſe of the family, 
Wemys is a ſmall fiſhing town ; as are Buckbavey and 
Methill. See before, p. 372. | 
Leven is a market town, with a linen manufadtory; l 
on the river of its name, which has a ſalmon fiſhery, 
Largo bay is the moſt beautiful on this coaſt, 
Earls ferry, a ſmall fiſher town, once an antient 
burgh of regality. It has been ſaid lately, that the 
inhabitants, ſupported by ſome of the opulent gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhoad, propoſe to revire 
their privileges. Elie, a pretty Jarge ſea-port town, 3 
Pittenween and the two Euſters have manufaftories 
of linen, or fiſheries. Pittenween had a regality of! 
its name, and gave title of lord to Frederick Stuan 
1609, which ended with him i. Kilrenny and Cellar 
dykes make a royal borough together; Crail u. 
other k. | 
Other burghs royal on this coaſt are Anfrutber 
Eafter and Weſter lying on Forth from Welt to Eaſt“ 
Welt of theſe is Kelly, the ſeat of the earl of Kelly. 
On Fifeneſs, the eait extremity of the ſhire, 154 
Daniſh camp. North of it on the ſhore is Rande 


ruins. | 

The antient city of S/. Andrew's lies to the eil, 
having a good harbour for ſhips, and formerly 4 
ſtrong caſtle, built by biſhop Trail 1401, in which 
cardinal Beton was murdered. Queen Margaret, 
to puniſh the citizens for conniving at his deatb, 
ſuffered it to be deſtroyed by the French. In the 
ruins on the rock to the north they till ſhew the 
window out of which the dead body was ſhewn to 
the populace, and the ſuppoſed ſtain of blood, and 
out of which he is ſaid to have beheld the martyt: 
dom of Wiſhart, which brought on his own death 
His murderers ſtood a five months ſiege here, and 
at laſt obtained abſolution and pardon. The © 
with its numerous ſpires makes a magnificent 4 
pearance at a diſtance; but the weli-built ſtra 
ſtreet of great length and breadth is overgrown Fm 
graſs. Before St. Regulus landed here it was called 
Mucroſs or the land of boars, and the lands beſtowet 
z Keith, 283. 


* 


6 Doug. Ib. 
1 Pennant, 209. 


1 Ib. . 
Is * Douglas, 1215" 


i Keith, 238. 
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int were named Byrehid. St. Andrew's 

are ſaid to have been brought hither from 
_ Peloponeſus by Regulus a Greek monk 
* 1 The cathedral was founded by biſhop 
A. 1 1381. "who dying next year it was not 
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N e 0e d e 
tt, Is lenge . ieee part of 
, 4 5 
er w_ 2 welt ends and the ſouth. lice, the reſt 
; | deſtroyed by Knox 1559. The Weſt or 
wy a Joor is adorned with beautiful carvings, 
ways og window above is ſided by two towers as 
ann p the eaſt end a. In the cemetery near the eaſt end 
15, * chapel of St, Regulus, a. ſingular ſtructure : 
" © ts remains, 24, feet by 18, but the two fide 
8 rifles. are demoliſhed; the doors and windows are 
oy ound, and ſome of them form more than ſemicir- 
* 8 the lofty tower is 20 feet ſquare and 106 
** feet high, NOW repairing, and A ſtone ſtair-caſe car- 
* ried up within. On a little hill adjoining is another 
| tuned chapel, where it is ſaid Mr. Wiſhart preached 
aaſlle the ſermon that brought him to the ſtake ® St. An- 
4 reg's had a ſucceſſion of biſhops from its firſt foun- 
ven and Alon and afterwards of archbiſhops to the Revolution. 
The dioceſe comprehended all the county of Fife 
fabtory; b od part of Perth, Angus, and Mearns, now called 
fiſhery, the county of Kincardine. The old chapter was 
x diſolved at oy reformation, and 4 new one appoint- 
; of 24 members. 8 79 
I . — was founded 1122 by Alexander I. 
ent gets for Canons regular, who were brought from Scone 
o revire by biſhop Robert 1140. The prior wore the mitre, 
ort town, | ad had precedence of all abbots and priors by 
vfaftories of James I. On this priory depended thoſe of 
egali f | Loch Leven, Portmoak, Monimuſk, the iſle of May, 
k Stuan ad Pittenweew. Only the walls of its extenſive 
und Cellar wecio remain with a gateway formed of ſeven 
Crail u- lones d. Here was a houſe of Dominicans, founded 
by bihop Wiſhart 1274 in Northgate ſtreet, to 
Anſiruthe which James V. annexed the convents of Cupar and 
t to Eaſt N. Monan t. The Franciſcan, or Obſervantine con- 
of Kelly. evi was founded by biſhop Kennedy, and finiſhed 
(hire, 151 by his ſucceſſor Graham 1478*. Their ſite is now 
' Randerfin xeupied by the High ſchool. Dempſter places 
le, both in lamelites here, but of this Keith, doubts“. 

The chiet church at preſent is the New church of 
to the eal, * Nicholas near the New college, having a hand- 
formerly 1 ine monument of archbiſhop Sharp, who was 
| in which Iurdered by the Preſbyterians May 3, 1675, on 
1 Margaret, Maſk moor, three miles from hence, where ſome 
© his death, WAY fines are fer up on the ſpot. Here is alſo an- 
ich. In tbe Wer church, dedicated to St. Leonard. But the 
in ſhew tbe pareſt ornament of this city are the three colleges 
ras ſhe wn 0 l the univerſity founded 1411 by biſhop Ward- 
of blood, and : St. Salvator or the Old college, founded 1458 
| the martyr: r provoſt and prebendaries®* by James Kennedy, 
s Own death dey of St. Andrew's, who died 1466, and has in 
ge here, 909 * church a curious monument, in opening which, 
n. The en Uer the Reformation, were found the four filver 
nonificent If Ames now uſed by the univerſity. Dr. Skene, 
1i-built {tra Mal, repaired and augmented this college, and 
rergrown WV ded a library, which is now well furnifhed 

it was calle A dooks, Here was a prize of a filver arrow to 
ands betone for as at Harrow, now diſuſed *. St. Leon- 
Heigl, 1 : F 
Ee . „ 188. mp PE 
n 
„r ae 


0 Pennant, ib. 


ard's college was founded 1512 by James Hepburtiy 
prior of St. Andrew's, and has a principal who is 
always D. D. and four profeſſors. of philoſophy. 
Sir John Scott of Scotſtarvet, an eminent patron of, 
learning and of learned men, added a profeſſor of 
philoſophy with a handſome ſalary, and was a conſi- 
derable benefactor to the library, to which fir John 
Wedderburne ſince left a. fine collection of books. 
This college is now united to the former, and the 
buildings ſold and converted into private houſes. 
St. Mary's or New college was founded by arch- 
biſhop James Beaton, and compleated by archbiſhop 
Hamilton 1553, for two profeſſors of Theology, one 
ſtyled principal profeſſor of Theology, both D. D. 
to whom was added a profeſſor of Mathematics: 
the firſt of theſe laſt profeſſors, Mr. James Gregory, 
procured an obſervatory to be erected in the college 
garden, and furniſhed it with inſtraments*. The 
univerſity is governed by a chancellor and rector, 
and has about one hundred ſtudents?. Some of the 
molt eminent men Scotland has produced were edu- 
cated at St. Andrew's; among the reſt the famous 
Napier of Merchiſton, inventor of the logarithms, one 
of the greateſt men this iſland ever produced, and 


ſecond to none perhaps except Bacon and fir Iſaac 
Newton: 


St. Andrew's was erected into a royal burgh by 
David I. 1140. It was taken 1 337 from the Eng- 
liſh by the earls of March and Fife. It is a mile 
in circumference, and contains three principal ſtreets, 
the chief of which, leading to the church, is almoſt 
depopulated. The number of inhabitants at preſent 
ſcarce exceeds 2000, which are ſuppoſed ſcarce th 
of its former ones*. Its trade is now inconſiderable; 
and its harbour artificially guarded with piers with 
a narrow entrance to ſhelter veſſels from the vio- 
lence of a moſt heavy ſea *. 

Immediately above the harbour ſtood the colle- 
giate church of Kirk heugh for a provoſt and ten Kirk heugh. 
prebendaries, founded by king Conſtantine III. who 
retired hither, and became a Culdee, and had a ſtatue 
here b. 

Inland ſouth - weſt from St. Andrew's is Craigbton, 
the ſeat of lieutenant-general Melvill. 
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Gair bridge of ſix arches over the Eden was built Gait bridge. 


by Henry Wardlaw archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
who died 1440“. | | | 
Dairſie, that of general Scot, belonged to the ſee Dairſie. 


'of St. Andrew's, and was afterwards ſold to the 


archbiſhop. The church is antient, but of elegant 
architecture; the tower polygonal terminated in a 
ſpire, _ | 

Further north is Leuchars caſtle, the propetty of Leuchars, 


the York buildings company, and more inland Cruvie Cruvie. 
caſtle, ruined. | | | 


Balmerinoch abbey on the north coaſt was founded Balmerinoch, 


by Alexander II. and his mother Ermengarde, daughter 
to the earl of Beaumont 1229, for Ciſtertians brought 
from Melros. After the Reformation James VI. 


erected it into a temporary lordſhip in favour of ſir 


James Elphinſton, principal ſecretary of ſtate 1604 *. 
Bambreich, the ſeat of fir Laurence Dundas, bart. 
Lundores, in the foreſt of Ernſide on the river Lundores. 

Tay by the town of Newburgh, was a rich abbey, 


* Douglas, 20. Keith, Scotch Biſhops, 127. 
Ib. 276. TID. %%% 
y Pennant, ubi ſup. p. 197, 198, 
» Keith, 286, Pennant, 192, 
„ Ken, 249c 
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founded by Datid earl of Huntingdon, brother to 
King William oh his return fröm the Holy Land 
1178 for Tytonetiſts, It was erected into a tem- 
porary barony by James VI. i600, ih favour of 

attic Leſley fori to Andrew karl of Rotlies fl. James 
the lineal deſcendant of His younger btother is the 
preſent ahd fifth lord. 

Macduff's eroſs is no mote. It was broken in 
pieces by the Reformers on their way from Perth 
to the abbey of Lindores, which they alſo demo- 
liſhed A. D. 1599: the broken pieces of the troſs 
were carried away by the people 6f Newburgb, and 
built into ſome of their houſes as it ſtobd on the 
ground belonging to their town, but Was originally 
the property of Macduff. 

The people of Newburgh retain the tradition that 
the croſs was an aſylum or gerth for caſual homicide 
by any of the deſcendants of the Thane's family, who 
for a compenſation were obliged by the law to bring 
nine cows and à quey to the croſs, but if the mur- 
derer could not produce clear evidence of his being 
within nine degrees of blood to the Thane before 
the ordinary judge at Coupar of Fife no compenſa- 
tion could be taken; he was condemned t6 die. Sir 
Robert Sibbalds ſays, that Spence of Wormiſton 
pleaded the privilege, and proved himſelf to be within 
the degrees of conſanguinity, and gave the compen- 
ſation for the ſlaughter of Keninmount. As there 
are ſeveral artificial cairns or tumuli of earth and 
granite nodules at a ſmall diſtance around the croſs, 
ir is conjectured, that theſe are the burial-places of 
thoſe who pleaded the privilege, and failed in the 
proof of conſanguinity. There is one cairn larger 
than the rcſt 50 yards north from the croſs; but 
ſuperſtition forbids the opening of any of them; no 
perſon in the neighbourhood will aſſiſt for any con- 
ſideration, nor will any perſon in or about Newburgh 
travel that way when dark, for they affirm that 
ſpectres and bogles as they call them haunt that 
place, and indeed it is not Worth while to open the 
graves of malefactors; there is no food there for an 


antiquary. 


feet inches 
The height of the pedeſtal of this crols 3 9 
Length at the bottom - 5-4 
Breadth at ditto - 3 9 
Length at the top - 3 4 
Breadth at ditto el 33 
1 ength of ſocket where the croſs was fixed 4 6 


Breadth of ditto ES, ol 
There are nine holes bored in the pedeſtal, into 
which tradition ſays Were fixed iron ſtaples, to which 
the nine cows, were fixed, which the law obliged 
the criminal to bring to this croſs, one in the north- 
eaſt corner, three on the eaſt fide in a line, two on 
the ſouth, and three on the welt ſides. 


Sir John Skeen in his piece De verborum fignifi- 
catione obſerves, that the privileges on Mac Duff's 
croſs were expreſſed in barbarous verſes, and John 
Cunningham in his eſſay on it printed at Edinburgh 


1678, 4to. gives it thus: 
3 Maldaradrum dragos Malairia largia largos 


' 4 Halando ſpados ſive nig fig knippite gnaros 
1 Lorea lauriſcos lauringen louria luſcos 
2 Et coluburtes jic fit tibi burtea burtus 


f Keith, 261. ＋ P. 92. 


” i £ # &_ % 
n Dalrymple's Camden, p. 135. Sibbald's Hiſt. of Fife, p. 99. Pennant, 1772, 184, 188. C 5 
11 ite, gone, is no where exhibited, There is a ptint prefixed to Sibbald's 28 
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this monument, which is now 1 
own edition, aud Adams“ repub 
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The croſs is conſiderably ſank into the ſocket of f 


I 
dedicated to St. Magriden, whoſe church, noW cal 


ication ot it 1718, ſeem to have had a plate of ir, which all appear to be copies 0 


F E. 
Exitus blaradrum five lim fooe lam ſogs lovin 

5 Propier Macgidrim et hot oblatum 

6 Atcipe Jmeleridem ſuper limpide lampua, ln 
But one Douglas in Newburgh near to the 6.4 
had by him a verſion, which ſeems tö bb much na 
probable ind agreeable to the matter, ag 5 
thus: Rad 

1 Ara, urget lex quos, lare egens atria lis, g 

2 Hoc qui laboras, hc fit tibi pactio paris 

3 Mille reum drachmas mulflam de largior 

4 Spes tantum pacis cum nes fit a nepote natis 

5 Propter Maegidrum, & bor bblatum accipe jm! 

6 UHtredum, ſuper lymphat6 lapide labens. 
Here ſeems to be wanting a line of the inferipig 
which is loſt or could not be read by the trallatot 
and probably related to Macduff's leading the 1 
of the King's army. The inſcription is thus pars 
phraſed in Engliſh rhyme: | 


All ſuch as are within the ninth degree 

Of kindred to that antient thane Macduf, 
And yet for ſlaughter are compell'd to die, 
And leave their houſes and their houſhold ſtuff; 
Here they ſhall for their refuge find a place 
To fave em from the cruel blood avenger, 

A privilege peculiar to that race, 

Which never was allow'd to any ſtranger. 

But they muſt enter here on this condition, 
(Which they obſerve muſt with a faith unfeignzeid) 
To pay a thouſand groats for their remiſſion, 
Or elſe their lands and goods ſhall be diſtrenzeid 
For St. Macgidder's ſake, and this oblaticn, 
And by their only waſhing at this ſtone, 
Purg'd is the blood ſhed by that generation; 
This privilege pertains to them alone“. 


Near the junction of Fife and Strathern is Mg. 
drum crofs: the diſtances in computed miles and the 
meaſures are as follows: 


miles 
From Perth - 6 
From Eccleſia MagG irdle or eccleſia Magriden 
From Abernethy the antient Pictiſh capital 2 


From the abbey of Lundores £ 
V 

From the weſt port of Newburgh + 599 

From Macduff's croſs ſouthweſt - 1560 

From the river Tay - 185 

Meaſure of the croſs and capital, 
feet inches 

Height from the pedeſtal - 11 9 

Breadth - 6-9 

Thickneſs - . 133 

Height of the pedeſtal . 12 
Length - : 6 

Breadth - - 3 6 


pedeſtal, which is a ſolid ſtone: the exact * 
in depth could not be taken. The ee F 
is worn away by the injury of time. This crols 


Eccleſia Mag Girdle, antiently ccc fe Magriden,K 
at the eaſt end of the Ochil hills in Strathern, lo 
miles north-weſt from the crols, where Mr. "I 
chall of Pelly has a ſeat. The croſs and P 


Gordon, 164, 16 317 
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free ſtone, the ſame with that of Macduff's 
25 end the antique ſteeple of Abernethy. Tra- 
t the ſtones were dug out of a quarry 
ine Lamond Lills about five miles ſouth. The 
0 2 inſcription which were on the caſt fide 
__ -ofs are quite defaced by the weather and 
f 1 the reliets of them are in baſſo relievo, and 
144 He is eaſily ſeen by a cutting round the edges 
1 5 cross, one inch broad and half an inch deep. 
ab 5 72 in Newburgh from the tradition of their 
3 ſay that it Was dedicated to a great faint 
named Magrin, and the lands of Mugdrum, where it 
ſtands, Were dedicated to his church, and they ſhew 
\ airn three miles caſt from the croſs on an eminence, 
an which is an obeliſk of rough ſtones or nodules, 
which is called Magrin's ſeat, The din Magriden and 
iu Carden, 2 gentleman's ſeat near Linlithgow is 
quieſcent, and they are pronounced Magrinn and Ca- 
n. Mygdrum, now the ſeat of Mr. Hay of Leyes, is 
aidently a corruption of Magriden. It is very pro- 
bable that bot u this and Macduff's croſs were under 
the tutelage of the ſame ſaint, and ſeem to have been 
reed about the ſame time, viz. A. D. 1059, which 5 
ch date on MDuff's croſs, preſerved by fir Robert 
Sobald in his hiſtory of Fife, and we have theſe 
words preſerved as part of the inſcription on M Puff's 
crols : 


Propter Macgidrum [Magriden] et hoc oblatum, 


From the abbey of Lundores to Eccleſia Mag Girdle 
or Eccleſia Magriden, about f:x miles diſtance, there 
ws a cauſeway the whole way; veſtiges of it in 
ſreral places remain to this day. It was but lately 
that a part of it was diſcovered in Muirmonth, when 
Improvement by ditch and hedge began in that part 
«the Muir belonging to the eſtate of Colfargie. 
Tadition ſays, that the monks of Lundores went in 
a annual proceſſion along this cauſeway on a viſit 
both to the nuns and eccleſia Magriden and Elcho, 
md that the nuns at Elcho met them at Magriden 
aſs, where they paid their deyotion and ſaluted 
tte another, | 
There is not the leaſt appearance of any cemetery, 
l tumulus, or church, nearer to this place than the 
3 ubey of Lundores, which is above a mile to the 
- 2 alt, The town of Newburgh with the pariſh church 
- = lend about the middle betwixt the abbey and croſs. 
195 |t appears plainly that there were no figures nor 
kulpture, but on the eaſt face of the croſs, which are 
"rn away excepting near to the top two X's, which 
ie alſo nearly defaced, and which it is conjectured 
dere part of the date. 
The ſmall town of Falkland was made a royal burgh 
1 Janes II. 1458, and is the ſeat of the ſtewartry of 
ft. On the attainder of Murdoch Stuart 17th earl of 
lie 1424, the palace became forfeited to the crown. 
lun much affected and built by James V. whoſe 
als and thoſe of his queen Mary Guiſe 1537 
Ro it, and the duke of Athol is hereditary 
ig thereof, Part of it was burnt in the civil 
* 1 the fine oaks cut down. Near it are 
* houſes built by James VI. for his atten- 
One has this inſcription : 
4 raiſe to God and thankis to the moſt ex- 


ellen monarche of Great Britane, of whoſe 


Pennant | 
"Keith, bs 186. 


igriden 5 
-apital 2 


This crols " 
«ch, now cal 
\ſagriden, lun 


* Dalrymple. 
® Gordon's Ir, Sept. 158, 
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princelie liberalitie this is my portionne. 
Nicol Moncrief 1610. 


David duke of Rothſay, eldeſt fon of Robert III. 
was ſtarved to death in the old caſtle, and buried in 
Lindoris abbey i. 

This place gives title of viſcount to the Engliſh 
family of Carey; fir Henry Carey being ſo created 
by James VI. 1620. His ſon was the celebrated 
Lucius, who ſacrificed his life in a fit of loyal 
deſpair at the battle of Newbury, and from whom 
Lucius Charles the preſent viſcount is the fifth in 
lincal deſcent, 

Of the barons Lindſay deſcended John lord Lynd- 
ſay, created by Charles I. earl of Lyndſay 1633, lord 
high treaſurer 1641, and after the forfeiture of Lodo- 
wick earl of Crawford, and by virtue of a former in- 
tail, the title of earl of Crawford was declared in 
parliament to belong to him and his ſucceſſors, and 
ratified 1661, The ſecondary title of his eldeſt ſon 
is lord Lindſay k. | 

In the pariſh of Monymusk was The Mount, the 
ſeat of ſir David®Lindfay, the Scotch ſatyriſt and 
Lion king at arms. | | 

Cupar, no mean built town, is pleaſantly ſituated 
in an open corn county. Here was a Dominican 
convent founded by the Macduffs earls of Fife at 
the foot of the caſtle hill, afterwards annexed to St. 
Monan's“. 

Weſt of Cupar is Upper Bankieler, the ſeat of the 
earl of Hopeton. North of the town Scotts Tarvet, 
that of an antient family of the Scotts with a ruined 
tower; and Wemys hall that of James Wemys, eſq. 

At Carail was a collegiate church for a provoſt, 
ſacriſtan, and ten prebendaries, erected at the deſire 
of a prioreſs of Hadington 1517. The church a 
large building with the veſtry and choir ſtill re- 
main w. 1 

At Maryculter in Kincardinſhire was a houſe of 
Templars“. 

Many Daniſh ſepulchres are diſcovered in Fife, 
particularly near Lundy, Renoway, &c. At the firſt 
of theſe towns are ſtill ſtanding three very large 
ſtones, ſome of them above 20 feet high, under 
which baron Clerk found ſtone coffins, containing 
large human bones, and in one a round battoon of 
ſtone. A circular Daniſh camp, ſurrounded with a 
ditch, is {till very conſiderable and intire near Ke- 
noway, and as Newbrough on the borders of the 
county ſtands an obeliſk, ſuppoſed to relate to the 
defeat of the Danes at Loncarty, which is not far 
diſtant ; but the figures are defaced . Many ftand- 
ing flones as they are called are to be met with in 
this county either ſingle or more numerous: near 

Strathendrie on the river Leven, the ſeat of col. 
Douglas, near which is alſo a croſs called Roman 
flone, and another near Pitlochie; another on the 
coaſt between Anſtruther and Crail; others at Lundin 
the ſeat of Mr. Erſkine on the road to Largo. 


Sir Alexander Leſlie, general of the Scotch forces, 
was by Charles I. 1641, created earl of Leven and 
lord Balgony, which title is held by David preſent and 
ſixth earl. They were before created earls of Melville 
by James VI. 1616. Their ſeat is Melville houſe, weſt 
of Cupar, built 1692. In the garden is a {quare tower, 


1 Keith, 272. © Ib. 285» 
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Cupar, 


Carait 


Maryculter. 


Kenoway. 


Newbrough, 


Melville 
bouſe. 
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Leſley. 


Balvaird. 


Dunebriſſel. 


F arls of 
Fife, 


F I 
one of cardinal Beaton's retreats, and near it Cardan's 
well, named from that celebrated phyfician, who was 
ſent for from Milan to cure Hamilton arch biſhop of St. 
Andrew's of an aſthma 1552. He effected his cure, 
and foretold his ignominious fate, which afterwards 
befel him, being hanged on a tree at Sterling. 

The firſt earl of Rothes was George Leſley, ſon 
of Norman the murderer of cardinal Beaton, ſo 
created by James II. whoſe lineal deſcendant John 
is the preſent and 1oth earl. His ſeat at Leſley 
was burnt 17 | 

Balvaird on the confines towards Perthſhire be- 
longs to the Murrays antient cadets of the lairds of 
Tullibardine : their ſucceſſor was created lord Bal- 
vaird by Charles I. after 1641. His grandſon ſuc- 
ceeded to the dignity of lord Scone and viſcount 
Stormont by intail : fir David Murray the firſt lord 
and viſcount being a younger. brother of the laird of 
Balvaird *. 

Dunebriſſel was the reſidence of the earl of Mur- 
ray, and in it was murdered 1592 James Stuart ſecond 
earl of the name, who was ſuppoſedito have attracted 
the regards of queen Anne of Denmark, wife of 
James VI. 

The town of Culros being now reckoned in Perth- 
ſhire will be deſcribed there. 

Iſabella, daughter and heireſs of Duncan earl of 
Fife, who died 1358, married fic William Ramſay 
before-mentioned, who is ſuppoſed, but on no good 
authority, to have been in her right earl of Fife. 
Her ſecond huſband was Walter Stuart, ſecond ſon 
of the firſt marriage to king Robert II. who dying 
without iſſue ſhe married thirdly fir Robert Byſſet 
of Upſetlington, to whom king David II. granted 
this carldom, on failure of iſſue male to revert to 
the crown. Upon his death iſſueleſs, Iſabella re- 
ſigned it in favour of Robert alterwards duke of 
Albany 4. The title was revived 1759 in favour of 
William Duff, eſq; of Braw in the county of Bamff, 


r Pennant, 186-188. © D, 


F E. 
thought to be deſcended from the antien Thu, 
Macduffs, and created 1735, baron Braco 4 K. 
bryd in Cavan and 1759 viſcount Macdyf excl d 
Fife. He died 1763, and was ſucceeded by] 
his eldeſt ſurviving ſon. | — 

Other nobility who take their titles from plac 
in this ſhire are fir William Balfour, of a very a 
tient family here, created lord Burglie by Javes 
1606, which title was forfeited by the fourth ln 
1715. 

Sir Robert Melville, created lord Melville 
James VI. 1616, as was his elder brother; 
great grandſon earl Melville by William III. 1690 
and his ſon ſucceeding to the honours of Leyen x 
ſumed the title. | 

Sir David Lindſay, created lord Balcarras 
Charles I. 1633, as was his ſon Alexander earl d 
Balcarras by Charles II. 165t. His great preat 
grandſon Alexander is the preſent and ſixth earl, 
Sir Thomas Erſkine of the houſe of Marr, wh 
killed Alexander Ruthven at Perth, was creat 
viſcount Fenton by James VI. 16:6, and earl d 
Kellie 1619, whoſe lineal deſcendant Archibald is the 
eighth and preſent earl. e 

Sir James Levingſton of Kinnaird was created b 
Charles I. 1647 viſcount, and by Charles II. 1660 
earl of Newburgh, whoſe great grandſon James Rad. 
cliff is the preſent and third earl, 

Sir James Sandilands of St. Minnans, created by 
Charles I. 1647 lord Abercrombie, which title ex 
pired with his ſon James. | 

David Lefley, ſon to lord Lindores and general of 
the Scotch cavalry, created by Charles II. 1660 
lord Newark, which title his great grandſon Alex 
ander now enjoys being the fourth lord. 

Sir Alexander Seaton, younger ſon of George ll. 
earl of Winton, created by Charles II. 1650 viſcount 


Kingſton, which title failed in his grandſon third 
viſcount 1726. 


Douglas“ Peer. p. 276. 
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O the frith of Tay which bounds Fifeſhire on 
the north, Julius Agricola, that beſt of all excel- 
lent propretors in Britain, under that worſt of 
:inces Domitian, carried his victorious banners in 
the third year of his command, after ravaging the 
country thus far. In this frith the noble river Ern 
unites its waters with the Tay, after riſing from a 
loch of the ſame name, and giving its name to the 
rr, who country through which it flows, it being called 
al Sraith-Ern, which in the antient Britiſh language 
| earl ad ſignifies the valley on the Ern. The bank of this 
ld is the river Ern is adorned with Drimein, a caſtle of the 
harons Dromond, who acquired conſiderable honours 
reated by ger ſince king Robert Stewart III. married a wife 
II. 1660 tom this their family“: the women of this houſe ſo 
mes Rad- far ſurpaſſing others in beauty and gracefulneſs as to 
hare even kings for their admirers. 


reated by On the ſame bank riſes Tulibardin caſtle, with an 
title ex acceſſion of honuurs ſince by the favour of king 
| Janes VI. John Moray or Murray, baton of Tuli- 
general of bardin, was advanced io the honour and rank of earl 
II. 1660 of Tulibardin, On the other fide lower down ſtands 
Iſon Ales Duplin caſtle, the reſidence of the barons Olyphant, 
which ill teſtifies what laughter (unparalleled by 
George ll, uy in former ages), was there made of the Scots by 
50 viſcount the Engliſh who came to the aſſiſtance of king Ed- 
ndſon third wrd Baliol: infomuch that the Engliſh hiſtorians 
of that time ſay, that they gained this victory by 
(vine and not by human power: and the Scots re- 
kte, that there fell eighty perſons of the houſe of 
Lindeſay ; and that the very name of Hay had been 
inc, had not the chief of that family left his 
we with child at home. Not, far from hence is 
Imerneth, ſufficiently known for its lords the 
Wwarts of the family of Lorn. 


The beautcous Annabella, mother of king James I, 


[. 379 J 
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At the conflux of the Ern and the Tay the Tay - 
becomes wider, and views on its bank Aberneth, an- Abermethy. 
tiently a royal and populous city of the Pits, which, 
as we read in an old fragment,“ Nectan king of che 
* Pitts gave to God and St. Brigit till the day of 
** judgement, with its bounds reaching from a ſtone 
in Abertrent to a ſtone by Carful, i. e. Loghfol, 
and thence quite to Ethan.“ It fell a long while 
after into the hands of the Douglaſſes earls of Angus, 
who were thence ſtyled lords of Aberneth, and ſome 
of them are buried there. 

The firſt earl of Stratherne I have met with was Earle of 
Robert Stewart A. D. 1380“: afterwards David, — 
younger ſon of king Robert, whoſe only daughter 
was married to Patric Grabam, by whom ſhe had 
Mailis or Meliſſus Graham, from whom king James 
I. took away the earldom, when he found by the 
records that it had been given as a male fief to his 
maternal grandfather, This county as well as the 
adjoining one of Menteith is ſubje& to the barons 
Dromond as hereditary ſheriffs thereof. 

Menteith is ſaid to take its name from the river Me 
Teith, called alſo Taich, and thence this little terrj. Stewartry. 
tory is called in Latin Taichia. On the bank of 
this river ſtands Dumblan, a biſhopric, founded by Dumblan. 
king David I. At Firk-Bird, q. d. Brigit's church, Kirk-bria. 
the earls of Montroſs have their chief ſear, as the 
earls of Montroſe of the ſame family not far 
off at Rin tardin. This Menteith reaches, as I am 
informed, to the mountains which incloſe Loch Lo- 
mond on the eaſt. The old earls of Menteith were 
of the Comyn family, formerly the moſt numerous 
and wealthy in all Scotland till it was cruſhed by its 
own greatneſs: the later ones have been of the 
Graham family ever ſince Mailifius Graham obtained Farls of 
the title of carl. Mantreit 


d 1360, Gibſon, 1367. Crawf, p. 468, 
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OME ſuppoſe this ſtewartry to be the Glacialis 

lerne of Roman writers; for in it are many 
Roman camps, particularly the fine one at Airdoch, 
and a military way pointing towards Perth“. It is 
a beautiful vale above 3o miles long, full of rich 
meadows and corn-fields, divided by the river Erne 
which ſerpentines finely through the middle, and 
prettily diverſified by groves of trees and gentle- 
men's houſes . 

The Ochil hills which run along the ſouth parts 
of this ſtewartry abound with metals and minerals; 
good copper and lapis calaminaris; and about Glen 
Lyon lead. This laſt is dug out of pits on the ſouth 
ſide of the Ochil hills in the pariſhes of Tillycoutry 
and Dollar, and even copper is found, The mines at 
Areſkine furniſhed much filver to fir John Areſkine 
1715, Peat and wood ſupply the want of coal. 

Beſides the alliance of the houſe of Drummond 
to many royal and noble families of Europe by the 
marriage of king Robert's daughters, James the 
fourth lord Perth was created earl of Perth by ſames 
VI. 1605, as was James, another ſon of this family, 
lord Maderty 1607: James VII. created lieutenant- 
general William Drummond viſcount .Strath-allan * ; 
and after the Revolution James, fourth earl, was ad- 
vanced by the ſame king to the title of duke. His 
two ſons engaging in the late rebellion, the eldeſt 
reccived a mortal wound at Culloden, of which he 
died in his paſſage to France, Drummond caſtle 
near Crief is now the property of Mr. Drummond, 
late of Lundy in Fife, now the heir and repreſen- 
tative of the family, and to whom the family eſtates 
have been reſtored by act of parliament. On the 


back part are ſome remains of the old caſtle built 


1493 by fir John Drummond, hereditary ſteward of 
Strathern, aſter removing, from the family ſeat at Stob- 
hall. The caſtle was beſieged and taken by James 
IV. again by Cromwell, and totally demoliſhed at the 
Revolution“. In a great cairn a mile north of 
Duplin had been found a neſt of ſtone cheſts eight 
feet by two, two formed of five flags; in all but 
one were bones, beads, and other trinkets. 

John Moray's fon William, who for reſcuing James 
VI. from the mob, on the death of John earl of 
Gowry obtained the ſheriſfſhip of Perthſhire, which 
ſill continues in the family, marrying the eldeſt of 
the coheirs of John Stuart, laſt earl of Athol, his 
ſon John ſucceeded to that title, and his brother fir 
Patrick Murray became earl of Tulibardin, whoſe 
ſon James dying without iſſue this eſtate and title 
reverted to his nephew's ſon, created marquis of 


Athol 16767. His eldeſt ſon John was created judge. 4 
1703 marquis of Tulibardin and duke of Athol, and The family of Douglas were advance 

G. Gordon, P- 39s Sibbald in Thule. . d Pennant, 1769, p. 72. 0 1 G. 

< Pennant, 1772, p. 99, 100. „„ . * © Collins's Peerage. 

f Pennant, 1772, 104. s Keith, 289. b Ib. 233, : i penn. Ib. 72. 
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viſcount Duplin and earl of Kinnoul 1633, u 
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died 1724. His eldeſt ſon James became an Eng- 
liſh peer by the title of John lord Strange, al 
alſo lord of the Ifle of Man. He died 1564, lea. 
ing his nephew John third duke of Athol, who dying 
1774, was ſucceeded by his fon John preſent any 
fourth duke. | 

Tullibardine, the original ſeat of the Murray, 
is a great old houſe, made a garriſon by the rebel 
1715. Before it was laid out in hawthorn buſhes 
the dimenſions of the great ſhip the Great Michaq 
deſcribed by Lindſay . Here was a collegiate church 
for a provoſt and prebends, founded 1446 by fi 
David Murray g. | 

At Echo was a Ciſtertian nunnery, founded by 
David Lindſay of Gleneſk and his mother“. 

The eſtate and caſtle of Duplin were purchaſed by 
ſir George Hay, who was created by Charles I, 


whoſe family continue poſſeſſed of the honours and 
eſtates. Only one tower remains of the old caſtle; 
the reſt is modern, containing ſome good pictures, and 
commanding a pleaſing view of the vale; and behind 
it are flouriſhing plantations for ſeveral miles, 

The battle of Duplin was fought Auguſt 12, 1432. 
The Scots conſiſted of between 30 and 49,000 under 
the regent the earl of Mar, and the Engliſh only of gow. 
The . regent was an unexperienced general: He 
ruſhed to battle without order or diſcipline, and lol 
his life in it. Buchanan k after Fordun allows only 
3000 Scots to have been ſlain. Hemingford! ſays 
12 barons, 806 (he means 86) knights, 2000 ment 
arms, and 13300 foot ſoldiers. The ſtory of the 
almoſt extinction reſts on the ſingle authority e 
Boethius, and is well confuted by lord Hailes". 

The preſent ſeats of the lords Oliphant are at Dot 
in Inverneſsſhire and Pittendreek near Elgin. 

Moncrief hill affords a rich and varied proſpe 
the glory of Scotland v. | 

The Stewarts of Lorn were by James VI. ad 
vanced to the rank of earls of Athol and Buchan 
Athol came to the Murrays of Tullibardin by uh 
marriage of an heireſs. _ * 

All the traces of that antient people the P K 
which Mr. Gordon could find at Abern?t-), my 
was the ſee of their biſhop, and afterwards 127 
a priory of canons of St. Anthony , and 1s ado 
four miles from Perth, was a hollow pillar of roun 
ſteeple of hewn ſtone 75 feet high and 49 
circumference, with four windows near the top g 
a door, but no ſtairs within it 7. With what 4 
priety this can be aſcribed to the Pits let othe 


«Jes of duke of Douglas, marquis of Angus, - and 
title 


1 of Abernethy in Strathern by queen Anne 1703. 
ted 


Theſe bec 
Archibald 
and carl 0 


— lords of Down earls of Murray, were here- 


| enteith *, 
or” yk in a rich and fertile bottom in an 
em of hills, is a pleaſant little town of one 
2 arrow ſtreet tolerably well built; at the head 
— on is the ſhell of a magnificent cathedral, built 
in a ſimple ſtyle of architecture by David I. in the 
beginning of the 12th century. The choir crouded 
and deformed like all the Gothic buildings in this 
country, ſerves for a pariſh church: the nave walled 


1761, but the titles of marquis of Douglas 
Angus devolved on the duke of Ha- 


an Egg. 
ge, and 


4 leays of from it is full of modern grave-ſtones. Among 
ho dying them Slezer mentions a picture (I ſuppoſe he means 
ſent and 1 monument in braſs or ſtone) of the counteſs of 


&-athern and her children kneeling to St. Blanus the 
patron, who was ſuperior of the convent of Culdees 


Murrays 
tere in the reign of Kenneth III. in the roth cen- 


ge rebels 


n buſhes ry. About the middle of the church lie under 
Michad three blue labs, Margaret, eldeſt daughter of John 
ite church ord Drummond, and her two filters, Eupheme 


lady Fleming, and Sybilla, who all died at the ſame 


46 by fir : 
J ine, being, as ſuppoſed, poiſoned at a breakfaſt in 


dunded by der to remove the elder Margaret, of whom James 
8 IV, was fo enamoured that he made her a promiſe 
rchaſed by o marriage, and by favour of it got her with child, 
Charles J. ind would not enter into any engagement with the 
1633, and Frelih princeſs till her death. Biſhop Leighton, af- 


terwards archbiſhop of Glaſgow, a pious and learned 
prelate, left his library to the uſe of this dioceſe, 
ad his nephew founded a falary for a librarian ; 


onours and 
old caſtle; 
iCtures, and 


ind behind rexertheleſs this collection of books is but little uſed; 
les. a ſltiking proof how little literature is cultivated in 
12, 133k the northern provinces of Scotland, though the 
ooo undet country has lately produced ſo many authors. The 
only of 500. mins of the biſhop's and canons' houſes are ſtill to 
neral: He be ſeen, Dunblane gives title of viſcount to the 


ve, and lolt duke of Leeds. Lord William Drummond, viſcount 
allows only Arathallan, had before the rebellion 1745 a good 
oford! ſays louſe and eſtate in this neighbourhood. 

2000 ment William, the laſt earl of Menteith, died without 


ſtory of the 


authority e 


Ile 1694, having conveyed his eſtate to James, 
ten marquis afterwards duke of Montroſe. 


ailes®. Jokn Rollo of an antient family in Perthſhire, was 
are at Dol neated baron Rollo of Duncrib by Charles II. 1650, 
Join. wich title is ſtill enjoyed by his deſcendants, whoſe 
ied proſpet its at Duncrib in Perthſhire. 

Inchaffray was an abbey of canons regular from 
mes VI. ad Kone, founded by Gilbert earl of Strathern 1200. 
and Buchan Janes VI. 1607 erected it into a temporal lordſhip 
ardin by VI ihe ſtyle of lord Maderty in favour of James, 


i of David lord Drummond, who had purchaſed 


le the Pics ic the biſhop of Galloway, then commendator 4. 


nethy, whicl lardyſs gives title of baron to the Erſkines earls 
-rwards 127 buchan”, 
and is abo Ine long miles from Dunblane, on a wild heath 


illar or roun 


"the fide gf a rivulet called the water of Kneck is 
nd 48 feet 


Woman camp, the beſt preſerved and moſt ſtrongly 


r. the top ® Mifed of any in Britain, This, camp is ſituated at 
ich what Pf 0 
&s let othe Mal calls be h e ne ae. 

"only the pl 


vanced to 0! 


\p — of Scot, I. p. 195, 
Vo, Ill, 


G. 


72. 
1 


ame extinct on the death of the late duke 
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the head of the fertile vale of Strathallant and 
that of Strathern or Strathmore, on an elevated 
ſituation with one fide defended by the ſteep bank 
of the little river Nnect, and therefore furniſhed 
with a fingle foſs, while on the ſouth and eaſt 


ſides it has fix. ramparts and five ditches, and on the 


other ſide only five ramparts. The works on the 
ſouth ſide are much injured by the plough, the reſt 
in fine preſervation. In the area, which is 450 feet 
by 400 with four entrances plainly to be diſcerned, 


is the prætorium, a ſmall hill almoſt in the centre“, 


tolerably perfect, and the road from the porta præ- 
toria to it very viſible. Three of the four gates 
are very diſtinguiſhable. The area about go paces 
by 80 is a corn-field, and rounded off at the 
corners. The weſt and north ſides are leaſt per- 
fe; the inner rampart all round very high. In 


this camp was found this ſepulchral inſcription now - wh 


at Glaſgow : 


DIS MANIBVS 

AMMONIVS DA- 

MIONTS+* COH. 

I HISPANORVM 

STIPENDIORVM 

XXVII HEREDES 
F. C. 


Mr. Horſley © ſuppoſes Ammonius Damionis to be 
one name in the nominative caſe. Biſhop Gibſon 
gave a molt unfaithful copy of it when ar Drum- 
moi. d caſtle. It is the only Roman inſcription yet 
found north of the Forth. Mr. Gordon ſuppoſes 
Airdoch one of the ca/te//a which Tacitus ſays Agri- 
cola made in the third year of his command. 

To the north of this fortreſs are the out— 
lines of three incloſures, all ſingle trenched. They 
may have been works of different periods, or ſummer 
camps to this ſtation, or towns built under its pro- 
tection. The firſt is contiguous to it, and receives 
the Roman road into the weſt ſide; the area 1080 
feet by 840, the entrance filled up. North of this 
is a large one 2600 feet by 1670, which takes in a 
ſmall portion of it. Its four entrances are very 
viſible, each defended by a rampart before ir, and 
the preſent road to Stirling runs through the middle 
of it. The third, which ſeems never to have been 
compleated, breaks in on one ſide of this, pointing 
towards the Kneck, which it either never reached, 
or has been defaced on that ſide. Many bits of 
bridles, ſpear-heads, and armour, and ſeveral coins, 


have been found about this ſtation, but diſperſed, - 


On the oppoſite fide of the Kneck, at a place called 
the heir, q. d. Caer, are a great many circumyalla- 
tions and ramparts of earth and ſtone®. On the 
moor north of it are five barrows, one of them 
double: alto a large ditch, traceable for above two 
miles with two or three outworks at regular diſ- 
tances. On the hill above the moor are two large 
cairns called Cairn wockel and Cairn lee: the firſt of 
them 182 feer high and 45 feet diameter. Beyond 
them a ſmall oblong caſtellum called Temps or Camps 
Calle, 76 feet by 64, aud treble ditched, on a hill 
half way between Airdoch and Innerpeflery, and pro- 


| Not the Erſkines earls of Mar as G. though the other family are a branch of that, 
the whole camp the general's quarters or prætorium, a larve ſquare about 100 paces,” Diſc, on Thule, Gordon 
% PLACE of the camp without the three outworks which are exprefled in Mr. Pennant's yoo See his Tour, 1772, p. 101, 
rn and ſays the largeſt part at the camp lying towards the north is in length about 440 var ; 

. 1 which being added co the prætorium, the length of the whole will appear to be about 725 yards, and the breadth about 


s, and in breadth about 240 of the 


» -Pennant, ib. 103, 104. Gordon, Ae, 
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bably exploratory*. The Roman road from Duplin 
paſſes a little to the welt of Innerpeſtery caſtle, and 


continues on the other ſide of the river, Where it 


falls into the camp at Strageth, and from thence to 
Airdoch. In G hall woods is a ſmall circular en- 


trenchment; and about a mile further on Gaſk moor 


another, whoſe ditch is 11 feet wide, and the area 
56 feet diameter. Between this and Innerpeſlery 
are two other ſimilar, in fight of each other 7. The 
great military way from beyond Stirling and Dun- 


blane runs along the foot of this hill to aner- 


peffery, near which at a ſmall village called Strageth 


is another Roman fort of much the ſame dimenſions 


as that at Airdoch *, treble trenched on the ſouth · weſt: 
the works on the other ſides demoliſhed. The Ro- 
man road from Strageth fort to Camps caſtle and 
Airdoch has many circular hollows on each ſide, alſo 
a deep and oblong trench; and a little further 
parallel with it a ſmall round area triple trenched : 
near it in front of a deep dell a regular lunette with 
a ſtrong foſs; and near that again another round ſort, 
double ditched. From this lunette a great foſs 
paſſes half a mile wide of Aicdoch, and falls into the 
Kneck two miles further“. Plenty of Roman coins 
have been found at both theſe forts. At the angle 
of junction of the Ern and Ruchel at Dalgenros 
is a large ſquare Roman camp about 340 yards 
ſquare, double trenched with gates and out- works“: 
a military way runs by it north-weſt. On the weſt 
ſide of the camp are three tumuli, and juſt within 
the rampart on the ſouth ſide is a large ere& ſtone 
about 1o feet high, ſurrounded by others, now 
fallen: and a little north of it another like ir, but 
leſs perfect. Both theſe are joined by a vaſt bank, 
and ſuppoſed to have contained Agricola's infantry 
and cavalry before the battle with Galgacus fought 
on the moor where theſe two camps are ſtill called 


* Gordon, 42. Pennant, 100. 


z Maitland, p. 196, ſays, the prætorium of it is 250 yards by 200, fortified by four ramparts and ditches, and the whole area upwards 


of zo acres. 
a Penn. ib. 100. 


d Gord. 39, 40. Horſl. 44. Pennant, 96. This is the camp mentioned by the earl of Buchan as near Comeria church. 


1 See Nichols's To graphical Collections, Nꝰ XXXVI. and hereaſter. 
© Kemarks on the Progreſs of the Roman Army in Scotland, Bib. Top. 5 


© by Maitland, Dalgen roi. 


F Sibbald, Thult, p. 14. 97. Peanant, 1772, 109-104. 


16 miles from Dunkeld. 


Galdachan or Galgachan Roſs moor e. Sir Robert Sibl 
applies to that uſe the fort at Airdoch; þ * 
a 2 ut the earl 
of Buchan, who has been at great pains to "they 
the progreſs of Agricola, has ſufficiently 8 
the battle could not be at this place, and hs a 
circumſtances has rendered it highly probahl. Ps | 
took place in the neighbourhood of ny: 
Galgachan Roſs Muir ſiguifies only the moyr ab | 
peninſula where the Gauls had fought, which i 
plies nothing peculiar in a country inhabited þ 
Gauls*. The road above-mentioned is called the 
Streetway about Innerpeffery f, being the common 
road, very bold at intervals for near two miles ſouth 
of Airdoch, and called with the hamlet by its ſde 
Gremeloming, Græme ſignifying the ſame as a Gy, 
ham's dyke, and loming anſwering to our Leening law, 
Gremeclom is a high ridge running north through 
the marſhy ground at the foot of the hills on the 
welt fide of the preſent road, broken throuph in 
ſeveral places, and before it gets to Airdoch almot 
level. Mr. Horſley ® a little controverts Mr. Gor. 
don's account, and finds Galgacus' camp at Fiting! 
He ſuppoſes the Airdoch 
and Innerpeffery camps held the legions and four 
alz of Agricola's army, and as to the other he 
agrees with Mr. Gordon, aduing that there 1s in the 
larger of the Roſs moor camps, which in Borſley' 
plate is miſ- called Innerpeſſery, a ſtone 12 feet 
high, and a tumulus and military way near them, 
An actual ſurvey of the country about theſe ſeveral 
camps would throw great light on them. Sce more 
on this ſubject hereafter. 

The earl of Mar with his army lay at Airdoch the 
evening before the battle of Dunblane was fought 
1715 on the plain of Sheriff muir, in which he vas 
defcated by John duke of Argyle“. 


Y Pennant, 177 2, 89, 90. 


tit. N XXXVI. p. 10. 


8 P. 44. u Pennant, Ib. 103. 
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gate 
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hat it 
Went, 
of 2 
ch im. 
ed by 
wh FYOND Logh Lemund and the weſt part of 
wo Lennox ſtretches towards the forth of Cluyd 
Its fide Aqatbelia, or as it is called in Latin Argadia, com- 
at Gra, monly Agile, more properly Argathel and Ar- 
nx lane, Gwithil, q. d. near the Iriſh, or as ſome old MSsS, 
through have it the Eage of Ireland, For it fronts that 
on the kingdom whoſe inhabitants were called by the Britans 
ph in Guithil and Gaotbel. It is a country of great ex- 
1 Almo tent every way, interſected with lakes well ſtocked 
Ir. Gore vith fiſh, and riſing in mountains very proper for 
Fortin al feeding cattle, on which rove wild kine and deer. 
Airdoch On the coaſt it preſents nothing but dreary rocks 
ind four and black barren mountains, Here, as Bede * re- 
other he lates, „ Britain after the Britons and Picts re- 
is in the «ceived a third nation of the Scots, who coming 
Horley's «From Ireland under Reuda, procured themlelyes 
12 feet «by ſword or alliance a ſettlement among the ori- 
ear them. 6 oinal poſſeſſors, which they till keep. From this 
ſe ſeveral 6 general they have to this day the name of Dalreu- 
See more ni: Dal in their language ſignifying part.” 
And preſently after he adds, © Ireland is the proper 
irdoch the "country of the Scots, who quitting it added a 
as fought «third people in Britain to the Britons and Picts. 
ch he was A very large bay antiently divided the Britons from 
« the Picts, incroaching upon the land a great way 
*from the weſt ; where to this day is the ſtrongeſt 
"city of the Britons called Alcluitb. On the north 
ade of this bay the Scots before-mentioned land- 
N "ng procured themſelves a new ſettlement.” No 
tht 


Ib, 104. 


[383 ] 


traces of this name of Dalreudin remain at preſent 
that I know of, not even in writers, unleſs it be the 
ſame with Dalrieta. For in an old book about the 
diviſion of Albania we read the following account 
of Kinnadius, who is known to have been king of 
the Scots, and to have ſubdued the Pits. “ Kin- 
** nadius two years before he came into Pictavia“ (ſo 
the country of the Pitts is there called)“ took upon 
him the kingdom of Dalrieta.” Later hiſtories 
alſo mention Dalrea as ſomewhere in theſe parts 
where king Robert Brus loſt a battle. 

King James IV. with the concurrence of the ſtates 


ARGATHELIA OR ARGYLE... 


Dalrieta. 


Dalrea. 


of the kingdom ordained that juſtice ſhould be ad- 


miniſtered in this ſhire by Juſtices Itinerant at Perth, 
when the king thought fit. But the earls have 
royal rights in ſome caſes, being poſſeſſed of great 
influence and intereſt with a numerous train of de- 
pendants, and deriving their deſcent from the an- 
tient petty princes of Argile by a long ſeries of 
anceſtors, taking their name from Cambell their 
caſtle, They are indebted for the rank and title 
of earl to king James II. who is reported to have 
created Colin lord Cambell earl of Argyle, for his 
perſonal valour and the nobility of his family, 
His deſcendants by the -favour of ſucceeding princes 
were, for a long time, general juſticiaries of the 
kingdom of Scotland (or as the term is) Juſtices 
generally conſtitute, and ſtewards of the king's 
houſhold. 


* Ee, H. I. . 


ARGYLE 


Earls of 
Argyk. 


Ben 
Cronachen. 


Cilchurnc. 


the firth of Clyde. 
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HE ſhires of ArcyLe and PxzrTH with the 

countries adjacens ſeem to have been an- 
tiently inhabited by the Horeſti, Op:5g4:, or moun- 
taineers, mentioned by Tacitus, the true antient 
Scots, who came from Ireland and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of theſe countries and of the weſtern iſles *. 
They were called for diſtinction ſake the Northern 
PiRs, and and are the ſame with Amm. Marcellinus's 
Dicaledones, which Buchanan“ (agreeable to the mean- 
ing of Horefti and Highlanders), reads Duncaledonii, 
q. d. mountaineer Caledonians. They are called 
Hiberni by Eumenius, who joins them with the Pits 
as hoſtes ſoli Britanni®, and their country by the 
writers of the middle age Hibernia, as is proved by 
ſir Robert Sibbald in his Diſſertation on Thule. 
Theſe two counties with the weſtern iſles made up 
the kingdom of the Scots, while the reſt of Scot- 
land was ſubje&t to the Romans and Pitts. After- 
wards the whole country came under one king, 
Kenneth II. who was ſtyled Rex Scotorum *. 

Dalrieda, whence the Dalreudini took their name, 
was the part of Ireland now called Rout, oppoſite 
to Scotland, and ſignifies Portio Regis Edæ, whom 
Bede contracts into Reuda, and later writers call 
Reuther. Theſe emigrants ſettled in Cantire, Knap- 
dale, Lorn, Argyle, Braidalbin, and the weſtern 
iſles e. 

Argyle was formerly divided into two ſheriffdoms 
Argyle and Tarbart, now united into one compre- 
hending Cantyre, Knapdale, Cowell (in which is De- 
noun the biſhop of Argyle's ſce), Lorn, and many of 
the weſtern iſles. To the eaſt it joins to Perthſhire; 
to the north-eaſt to Lochaber, to the north-welt it 
has ſeveral iſles, and to the ſouth the Iriſh fea and 
It is about 120 miles in length 
and 40 in breadth. The ſea in many places runs 
np into the land in long bays called /achs, The 
tract properly called Argyle lies along Loch Fyne 
a ſalt water lake, above 30 Scotch miles by ſcarce 
two, wherein large whales are often ſeen, and 
wherein is. a great herring fiſhery when tunneys 
are alſo caught; and Loch Aw a freſh water lake 30 
miles long and one broad, out of which the river 


' Aw runs for about ſix or ſeven miles, three of 


them over cataracts, and then enters Loch Eatve, an 
arm of the ſea, at Bun aw. Near the north end is 
a ſalmon fiſhery *. | 

At the head of Loch Aw ſtand Ben Cronachen, 
the higheſt hills in Scotland, and on a peninſula in 
it the ruins of Cilchurn caſtle, built by the lady of 


If the Horeſti or mountaineers mentian by Tacitus were “the true antient Scots who came from Ireland 2 bY eren earlier, # 
this Iriſh colinization made, and where is the authority tor it? Why were they called Scots in Ammianus 1 it when icis Wl 
in Bede's days Dalrendini? Are there no ſuſpicions of a monhurſh dream in Bede's account of the Dalrendini ? eſpecia'ny 


tound no where elſe, 


d Paneg. Conſtant, Czf. c. 11. He ſays the Britans were accuſtomed to the inroads of the Picts 


& /oli Aritauni Pictis modo & Hibernis ad/acta hoſlibus. 
G. © Smith's note on Bede. N 2G. 
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col. Campbell lord of Loch aw, who died 
when her huſband was abſent on ſome fore 
pedition, or more probably by himſelf, improred b 
his ſucceſſors, but now in ruins 4. The 5 J 

W. wc e great tower 
was repaired by lord Breadalbin againſt the rebels 
1745, but has fince been deſtroyed by lightning, 
The fine bridge over the Aray, built by gorery: 
ment, was deſtroyed by floods in the autumn of 
1772. From Cilchurn the paſſage is a long and 
rapid river, in a molt favage country, the very heart 
of the Highlands, 

The vale of Glenurchy is very fertile, well wooded*, 
and watered by a fine ſtream, 

The whole ſhire is mountainous, and the inla. 
bitants who ſpeak Erſe live moſtly by hunting and 
fiſhing. Its chief town is Izverara, a burgh royal, 
ſituate in a hollow ſurrpunded with high mountaing 
by the fide of Loch Fyne. The duke of Arpyle' 
ſeat is near the town by the water of Eyra, where 
it falls into the Loch. It was built by duke 
Archibald in form of an old caſtle, with very ex- 
tenſive plantations, or as they are called in this 
country policies, beautifully diverſified with wood and 
water. An elliptical arch there is worth notice, as 
alſo the extenſive kitchen-garden, and another bridge 
over the loch with Gothic turrets on it. The locky 
town, bridge, and ſurrounding mountains with the 
herring veſlels form a very pictureſque ſcene, 

The road over the Black mountain is the highelt 
public road in Great Britain, three miles to the top 
and a zigzag deſcent of only a mile on the other 
ſide» Through this country runs one of the three 
military roads made by Marſhal Wade 1723. 
They begin at Dunkeld, aſcend through the noted 
paſs of Killicrankie by Blair, Dalnacardoch, Dal- 
whinnie, and over the Corijarich to fort Auguſtus, 
A branch extends thence caſtward to Invernels, and 
another weſtward over High bridge to Fort Wil- 


1485, 
n Cx» 


liam. From the laſt by Kinloch Leven over the , 
Black mountains by the King's houſe (built for the , 
accommodation of the king's troops in their march 
through this deſolated country, but in a * 6 
unfurniſhed), to Tyendrum, and from thence by 9 8 
Urqhie to Inverary, and ſo along the beautilu 1 
bounds of Loch Lomond to its extremity Anothe f, 
road begins near Creif paſſes near Aberfeldy 2 1 
the Tay at Tay bridge, and unites with the obe 1 
road at Dalnacardoch, and from Dalwhinmie 2 wy 1 
paſſes through Badenoch to Inverness. : I h 
places the troops employed in making thele ! 1 


at what time a 


a TT: 22. ; | 2 
and Hiberni, Natio etiam tw 


6q, 2 
* Pennant, 1769, 217. e Ib, 1772, P. 114 1799 
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on the rocks the names of the regi- 
ef 1 belonged to after the manner of 
e f The few mile-ſtones are rough 
wo marked with double numbers as x Fir» 
Sukeley engraved two cairns near Kilmartin 
* the upper end of Loch Rraigneſs in Argyle- 
- the little one in a circle and two circles near it 6, 
wo Ur bie is a pretty vale and town, in whoſe 
church · yard are ſeyeral antient monuments of the 
wGregors*. . | ; . 
In Loch Aw is Inch hail, an iſland with ruins of 
1 convent of Ciſtertians, cell to Dunkeld, not men- 
goned by Keith, or perhaps only a church or chapel, 
among which are ſeveral rude monuments of the. 


1485, Campbells of Inveraw and others. On Fracch Elan, 
n ex. another iſland, are ruins of a caſtle i. 
ed by In the way from Ardinaddie to Loch Aw 1s a 


tower 
rebels 
ning. 
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heap of ſtones called Cairn Alpin, becauſe from 
hence the bodies of the Alpiniades or ſucceſſors of 
tit monarch were embarked for interment at Jona . 
Loch Leven is a branch of the fea ſo narrow as to 
wwe only the appearance of a river, bounded on 
hath fides with vaſt mountains. On the welt fide 
ire ſome woods of birch and pine; the hills are 
very lofty and taper to a point. Biſhop Pococke 
compared one of them to Mount Tabor. Beneath 
them is Glen Co, infamous for the maſſacre of its in- 
habitants 1691, and celebrated by ſome as having 
given birth ro Oſſian, Morven, the country of his 
hero Fingal lying to the north from hence. The 
tenery of Glen Co is the moſt pictureſque of 
in in the highlands. The entrance to it 1s ſtrongly 
marked by the craggy mountain of Buachal-ety a 
Intle weſt of the King's houſe, In the middle of the 
nlley is a ſmall lake, from whence runs the river 
(xn or Cong, The principal native animals on the 
mountains here are red deer, Alpine hares, foxes, 
egles, ptarmigans, and a few moor-fowl. Here are 
fx farms, forming a rent of £.240. per ann.; the 
ay crops are oats, bear, and potatoes. Glen 
Co lies in the united pariſhes of Liſmore and Appen, 
ad contains about 400 inhabitants. A valt ca- 
arat from between two perpendicular rocks forms 
large ſtream called the water of Bean. | 

Meſfort in this county gave title of viſcount and 
alto John Drummond of Lundie, ſecond ſon of 
Janes earl of Perth, by grant from James VII. to 
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jet 3 won he was ſecretary. The title was forfeited by 
1 * Ws attainder 1695 *, 
"= 2 kimund in Cote had a collegiate church, founded 


ſor a provoſt and eight prebendaries by tir William 
Cunningham of Kilmaures 1403 *. 

la the church- yard of Kilmichael in Glaſlrie in 
njlefhire is interred Evan Mac Brayne, commonly 
led Orc Mac Bryane: His figure is engraved at 
A length with a word by his fide, and the croſs 
Ads right ſhoulder, with a helmet and circle, or 
der cap of ſtate. There are letters on the grave 


Fort Wi- 
a over dhe 
gilt ſor the 
heir march 
1 2 manner 
nce by Glen 
de beautiſul 
b. Auoibe 


feldy croſſ A hich may be decyphered by antiquaries, but 
ch the ohe Ta unintelligible by the inhabitants. Bryane 
nie a brauch * eis the Judge; he is reported to have lived 
. In ſom ime of fir John de Graeme, and was one of 


glich generals. This pariſh lies only two miles 


„ theſe 100 5 
x tom Loch Crinan and the ſame diſtance from 
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1 It. Cur, II. Pl. LXXXVII. and another plate. 
* Pennant, 1772, 2. 


. 
Loch Gilp, the new object for a canal from the 
weſtern ocean to Loch Fine. In this pariſh are many 


remains of Druidical temples: ſome of theſe erect 


ſtones ſtand now in the midſt of moſs. Beſide theſe 
there are two forts, ſuppoſed Daniſh, one of them is 
called Torr-blaran, the property of Mr, Campbell of 
Knockbay: another called Dunnal belonging to Mr. 
Robert Mac Lochlane, 

There is upon the edge of Gouade of Lage a cu- 
rious cave called Mac Brayne's Cave which may con- 
tain about 60 men fully armed; the entry is dread- 
ful almoſt by the water fide, but when fairly en- 
tered is pretty comfortable, There is a ſubterraneous 
paſſage for about 4th of a mile, out of which people 
might in caſe of danger make their eſcape both ways. 

The three Lorns, Nether, Upper, and Middle, 
were in the time of Robert Bruce poſſeſſed by, the 
M*Dougals his opponents, paſſed from them to the 
Stuarts, and in the 15th century were transferred by 
marriage with three coheireſſes of the laſt Stuart 
lord of Lorn to the Campbells, whoſe deſcendants 
ſlill poſſeſs them. They were ſummoned to parliament 
as lords Campbell 1445, created earl of the county 
of Argyle 1457, marquis of the ſame 1641% The 
eldeſt ſon had the title of marquis of Kantyre and 
Lorn. 

Family tradition repreſents this family of Camp- 
bell figuring here as early as the beginning of the 
fifth century, by the name of O'Duimbm or Duil, 
which in the reign of Malcolm Kenmure in the 
middle of the eleventh century they changed for 
that of Campbell to perpetuate the heroic at- 
chievements of one of them in the ſervice of France o. 
The firſt of the noble family of Campbell mentioned 
in hiſtory was the black baron of Loch aw, who ſuc- 
ceeded to his eſtate on that lake by his marriage with 
Dorothy Mac Vicar the heireſs, and that family did 
afterwards by their policy and the forfeiture of the 
Mac Vicars acquire the rich territory of Inverary 
and both the glens adjoining. Archibald was created 
marquis of Argyle by Charles I. into whoſe hands 
he reſigned the juſticiary, He was executed for 


high-treaſon 1661, as was his eldeſt ſon, ſucceſſor, 


and nameſake 1685; but his ſon Archibald was re- 
ſtored to his title and precedency 1 William and 
Mary, and created duke of Argyle 1701. His ſon 
John ſucceeded to his honours, and was for his 
great merits and abilities made a peer of England 
by the title of earl of Greenwich 1710 before the 
Union, and further advanced by George I. 1718 to 
the more honourable title of duke of Greenwich. 
He was ſucceeded in 1743 in his other titles by his 
brother Archibald, who 1706 had been created a 
peer of Scotland by the titles of lord Ornſay, 
Dunoon and Aros and earl of Ila; and he in 1761 
by. his coufin John, on whoſe deceaſe 1770 the 
honours devolved to his ſon John preſent and fift 
duke of Argyle. | 
The dioceſe of Argyle comprehended the counties 
of Argyle, Lorn, Kintyre, and Lochaber, with ſome 
of the weſtern iſles, ſuch as Liſmore, where the ſeat 
of the biſhop was. John, biſhop of Dunkeld, obtained 


of the Pope that this dioceſe ſhould be ſeparated 


from his?. 


hk Pennant, 1769, 215. 
I lb. 209—211. 
n MS. Hiſt. of Campbell ap. Pennant, 1772, 3. 


rgyle, by king Charles I, created marquis of Argyle, was forefaulted by king Charles Il. and bis ſon Archibald 
e dignity and precedence of the earl of Argyle, who thereafter in the ſame king's reign, upon very nice and 
was alſo forefaulted, which forefaulture was particularly taxed as a reproach to the nation in the claim of right or in- 
ernment 1689; and by a ſpecial printed act of parliament 1690 his ſon Archibald lord Lorn, now earl of Argyle, was re- 
War; ace the printing of the firſt ſheets of this book he hath preſented a letter from the king to the lords, nominating him an 


a > lord of ſeflion in place of the duke of Hamilton deceaſed, and is accordingly admitted,” Dalrymple. 
| * 15 ker. P+ 13. ; P Keith, 169. 
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Lock Fin. OCH Fin, which at certain times yields a ſur- land. It is inhabited by the family of Mac. Ona 

prizing quantity of herrings, ſeparates Ar- who are lords here, but ſubject to the earl of 4; 
gyleſhire from a cape which ſhoots out a great gyle. They frequently invade Ireland in their 1. 
length in a point towards Ireland as if eagerly bottomed boats“, and have poſſeſſed themſelyes n 
ſtretching itſelf towards that kingdom which is di- thoſe little diſtrifts called Glines and Rome. Thi 
vided from it only by a narrow ſtrait ſcarce 13 promontory is joined to Knapdale by ſo narrow 
miles acroſs. This is called by Ptolemy EyIDIoR vu neck ſcarce a mile over and very ſandy, that ſulog 


* promontorium, which name ſeems to me to bear ſome carry their boats over-land as the ſhorteſt way. 
relation to the iſlands EVD x overgainſt it. It is This is more credible than that the Argonauts bore 
called at preſent in the Iriſh language, which pre- their Argo on their ſhoulders 500 milesb. 
yails all over theſe parts, Can-tyre, q. d. Head of 

zo miles together. D. 

* Q. if the /ynphbad or galley in the Argyle arms was of this fort, Dalrymple calls them light pinnaces and gallies, 

> From Emonia to the coaſts of Theflalia. D. 
ANTYRE as was before obſerved is about 30 1641. This noble family have a ſeat here. The 
miles long and eight or nine broad, and has in whole place is their property, and roſe entirely by 

2 it a burgh of barony called Campbell toton, ſituate the herring fiſhery on the coaſt of the North High- 


on the Loch of Killkeran, where is a ſaſe harbour Jands *. 
for ſhips, having au iſland in the mouth of the bay. At Saundale, Sanadale, or Sadagal, was a Ciſter- 

It gave title of lord to James fon of Archibald tian abbey, founded by Reginald, ſon of Somerled 
eventh earl of Argyle 1622, but died with him; lord of the iſles, annexed by James IV. 150) to the 
and was revived with the honour of marquis on the fee of Argyle®, 
advancement of his brother Archibald to that rank 


8. * Kaox's Tour in the Highlands and Hebrides, p. 43. d Keith, 255. 
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IGHER up to the north lies Lorne, pro- 
dncing excellent barley, divided by the ſpa- 
"ious lake Leave *, on which is Berogomum > caſtle, 
wherein was formerly a court of juſtice, and not 
tr from it Dunſtaſag. q. d. Stephen's mount, anti- 
ently a royal reſidence; above which Loch Aber 
runs ſo far in land from the weſtern ocean, that 
were it not for a narrow chain of mountains which 
deide them, it would join Loch Neſs which diſ- 
charges itſelf into the eaſtern ocean, The moſt 
conſiderable place in this ſhire is Tarbar in Loch 
Knkerran, where, by authority of parliament, James 
IV, appointed a juſtice and a ſheriff to adminiſter 
juice to the inhabitants of the ſouthern iſlands, 


Theſe countries and thoſe beyond them were in the 
year 655 held by the Pits, whom Bede e calls the 
northern Pitts, when relating that in the ſame year 
Columbanus “ the preſbyter and abbot, eminent 
* for his monaſtic habit and life, came into Britain 
** to preach the goſpel to thoſe northern Pits who 
were ſeparated by dreary horrid mountains from 
* the ſouthern, countries of the Pits.” For this 
they rewarded him with the iſland Hii, now 1-Co- 
lumbkill, which lies over againſt it, of which in its 
place. In the laſt age the Stewarts were lords of 
Lorne; now by an heir female of their family the 


earls of Argyle, who always bear this among their 
other titles, | 


+ Los, »The Brigemono of Ravennas. Gale MS, n. B. III c. 4 
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Leave, runs up to Lochaber. In it is an 
iſland called Mun, where the country people have a 
ſuperſtitious defire to be buried*. Along its bank 
by the ſea ſhore foundations may be traced: the country 
people ſtill call this Market Street. The caſtle 
ſtood upon a rock. At one end of it foundations 
of a fort in form of an oblong ſquare with a round 
tower at the end may be eaſily traced. From the 
top of a high woody hill about three miles from 
hence is a moſt beautiful ſea proſpect; and on its 
ſummit a tower is erected by major Campbell, who 
commanded the highland regiment at the conqueſt 
of Quebec, and has a houſe cloſe by it. The late 
biſhop Pococke obſerved, that this exactly reſembled 
the bay of Conſtantinople, and the weſtern iſles 
thoſe of the Archipelago, Mull with ſeveral of the 
weſtern iſles, and Morven the kingdom of Fingal 
are ſeen from it. 

The modern name of | Beregomum is Dun-mac- 
Smochain, Tradition aſcribes its foundation to Fer- 
gus II. and it was called the chief city in Scotland 
for many ages. Along the beach is a raiſed mound 
as a defence againſt a ſudden landing, now called 
Straid- a- margai or the Market Street, Within this 
are two rude erect columns about ſix feet high and 
nine feet and an half in front; behind is a peat 
moſs, and on one fide a range of low hills, at whoſe 
neareſt extremity is an entrenchment called Dun 
wvalire. On the weſt fide of the moraſs is a long 
inſulated hill, on whoſe top it is pretended have 
been ſeven towers. Mr. Pennant could ſee only 
three or four irregular excavations ſurrounded with 
a dyke. On moſt part of the hill are dug up dif- 
ferent ſorts of ſcoria or pumices. Near the hill is 
a circle of round ſtones, placed cloſe together, the 
area 26 feet diameter, and about 10 feet from the 
outſide an ere pillar ſeven feet high”, 

In the bay of Oban is a cuſtom-houſe and poſt- 
office, The place is Yormed by nature and a com- 
bination of favourable circumſtances for a principal 
harbour, and central mart for the South highlands, 
and the numerous iſlands in its neighbourhood ; 
and even for an arſenal and royal dock yard, Here, 
and in the ſound of Kerera, 100 ſail of the line 
might ride at ſome diſtance from ſhore in 5 to 27 fa- 
thom water © On a great rock within land, inac- 
ceſſible on three ſides, is Dunolly caſtle, a reſidence 
of the chieftains of Lorn 4. 

Dunſtaffnage caſtle is pretended to have been 
founded by Ewin a Pictiſn king, contemporary with 
Julius Czfar, and called after him Evonium. It 


a Pepnant, 1769, 209. 


g See two oy ot it 
Rapin, X. 29, 35. 
K G. Bonn, Ib. 355 
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OCH Linnhe, which Mr. Camden calls Loch 


chair, found here, of no very antient date“. At 


. > Voyage to the Hebrides 
* Knox's Tour through * Highlands and Hebrides, p. 45, 46. 


i Voyage to the Hebrides, 356. Keith, 262. 
1 See alſo Buchanan, I. 36. 
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certainly was the firſt ſeat of the Pictiſh and Seottih 
princes, and here was preſerved the famous tons 
uſed as a ſeat of juſtice by Gathelns in Spain, ad 
as the coronation chair here till Kenneth 11, fe. 
moved it to Scone. Some of the ancient regal 
were. preſerved till the preſent century, when the 
keeper's ſervants, during his infirm years, emberzled 
them for the ſilver ornaments ; and left only a battle 
axe, nine feet long, of beautiful workmanſhip, and 
ornamented with ſilver ?. The caſtle is ſquare, only 
87 feet within, partly habitable, with round towers 
at three of the corners, the entrance towards the 
ſea, At a ſmall diſtance from it is a round chapel, 
and at one end an encloſure, a family cemetery, 
The caſtle ſtands on a peninſula, of which one 
has a fine view from the fall of Connel which is 
of ſea water, where the waters of Loch Etive fall 
into the ſea, an extraordinary curioſity, falling at 
low water about ſeven feet, at high water near 10 
feet, and the whole ſtream for a great diſtance is co- 
vered with white foam. When the water is high 
it boils up from the bottom, and forms a variety of 
whirlpools f. In 1307 this caſtle was poſſeſſed by 
Alexander M<Dougal lord of Argyle, a friend t0 
the Engliſh, but was reduced by Robert Bruce, 
About the middle of the 15th century it was the te- 
ſidence of the lord of the iſles. Mr. Pennant has 
engraved a rude ivory figure of a king fitting in a 


this caſtle the unfortunate duke of Argyle landed 
1685, and publiſhed his two declarations; but his 
expedition was but of twenty. eight days before be 
was taken and beheaded b. 
On the north bank of Loch Erive is the ſte d 
Ardchattan, a priory of monks of Valliſcaullium in 
Burgundy, founded 1230 by Donald Mac Coul, 
anceſtor of the Mac Dougals of Lorn. Here Roben 
Bruce, who remained maſter of this country before 
he got entire poſſeſſion of Scotland, held a parliae 
ment or council i. | 
Againſt the ſuppoſition that theſe countries Wer 
held by the Picts, it is alledged, that it does 009 
appear that the weſtern iſles belonged at that * 
to the Picts, and that the old ifland mentioned 1 
Bede was more probably Hoia [Hay] one of A 
Orkneys*. Fordon (Scotichr. II. 1.) makes Hil 4 
Icolmkill the ſame iſland, in which were to 7 
of monks and nuns, the former the ba 
and reſidence of the kings of Scotland and Tialan 
to the time of Malcolm huſband of St. Margaret 
but of this hereafter. | 
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URTHER inward among the high and craggy 
ſammits of mount Grampius near where they 
nk gradually. lower lies Braid Albin, i e. the 
be part of Scotland, the true and genuine Scots 
calling Scotland in the language of their country 
Albin, as Where theſe mountains riſe higheſt lies 
Dun Albin, i. e. the ridge of Scotland. It is how- 
ever called Brunalbin in an' antient book, where, we 
bane this paſſage : ** Fergus, ſon of Eric, was the 
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a battle» u krſt of the ſeed of Chonar who aſſumed the go- 
hip, and 66 yernment of Albany from Br un-Albain * to the. 
re, only «Iriſh ſea and Inch-Gall “. And from that time, 
d towers « kings of the race of Fergus. have reigned in, 
ards the « Brun-Albain or Brunhere till Alpin ſon of Eoch- 
| chapel, a gl But this Albany is more famous for its 


cemetery, 
hich one 
which i 
Etive fall 
falling at 
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Jokes than for the qualities of its ſoil. The firſt, 
Ake of Albany I have met with was Robert earl 
of Fife, whom his brother king Robert III. ad- 
nanced to that dignity 3 notwithſtanding which from 
u ambition to mount the throne, he ungratefully 


to be ſtarved. to death. But the puniſhment due to 
this infamous deed, which he by the ſlow proce- 


Mordac ſecond duke of Albany, who was con- 
ited of treaſon and beheaded, after ſeeing his two 
us undergo the ſame puniſhment the day before, 
The third duke of Albany was Alexander, ſecond 


kn of king James II. who was regent of the king- 
dom, earl of March, Marr and Garioch, lord of An- 


dates. 7 Wadale and Mann, outlawed by his brother James 
gylc we Il. and after ſtruggling with many difficulties he 
s . - J & of a wound received from a ſplinter of a broken 
s betor 


lace as he was aſliſting at a tournament at Paris. 


* i, e. the Ebudz. 
the river Labach in Carniola, MS, n. Gale, 
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cuſed his ſon David, the next heir to the crown, 


due of divine juſtice eſcaped, fell heavy on his ſon 


t Tillt, 
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His ſon John, fourth duke of Albany, was alſo re- 
gent and governor to James V. but, allured by the 
pleaſures of the French court, married there A 
daughter and coheir of John earl of Auvergne apd 
Lauragueze, and died there without iſſue. From 
regard to the blood royal of Scotland, Francis I, 
king of France did him the honour to grant him a, 
ſeat between the biſhop of Langres and the duke 
d' Alencon, peers of France f. After his death there 
was no duke of Albany till queen Mary conferred 
this title on Henry lord Darnley, whom a few days. 
after ſhe made her huſband; as king James VI. 
conferred the ſame on his younger ſon Charles an 
infant, now duke of York. 3 
This country is inhabited by a rough, warlike, and 
very. miſchievous ſort of people, commonly called 
Highlandmen, who are the true offspring of the an- 
tient Scotch, ſpeak Iriſh, call themſelves: Alinnich, 
are ſet and tight moulded, of great ſtrength and 
ſwifmeſs, high ſpirited, bred up in war or rather 
robbery, and extremely prone to revenge and deep 
reſentment. They wear after the Iriſh faſhion 
ſtriped mantles and thick long hair, and live by hunt- 
ing, fiſhing, and plunder. In battle their armour. 
is an iron hcad-piece, and a coat of mail, and they 
uſe bows, bearded arrows, and very broad ſwords, 


and being divided into companies called Clars, 


commit ſuch dreadful outrages by plundering and 
murdering, that their ſavage cruelty made it abſo- 
lutely necetlary for the parliament 4 to paſs an act, 
that whatever miſchief was done by any perſon of 
any of their clans, whoever of that clan was taken +» 
ſhould make good the loſs or ſuffer death. 


} Parl. 1581. 
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HE title of duke of Albany from the time 

of Charles I. reſting in the crown, was by the 
late king George II. conferred on his late grandſon 
Edward duke of York, fince whoſe deceaſe it reverted 
to the crown, 

BRAJDALBIN, properly ſo called, ſtretching along 
the ſouth ſide of the Tay and its loch makes at 
preſent a part of Perthſhire. We have, hawever, 
in compliance with Mr. Camden's method endeavoured 
to treat of it here diſtinctly. : 

Braidalbin, ſtill perfectly highland, retains ſome 
of its antient cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions, ſuch as 
the belief of ſpectres, fairies, elf ſhots, and un- 
lucky days, the 3d of May being a diſmal day; 
the beltein, a rural feſtival on May day, preceded 
by a libation to the evil ſpirits and noxious ani- 
mals, a remain of Druidiſm, and obſerved alſo by 
the antient Danes, and the averruncatio of the Ro- 
mans; another ſort of beltein is placing croſſes dipped 
in pottage over the doors of the cattle hovels, on 
Thurſday before Eaſter: the late-wake or funeral 
dance, the coranich or funeral howl, like the Roman 
conclamatio®* ; the prediction of death by the Benſhi 
or fairy's wife's cries in the way where a funeral 


"is to paſs: ſuperſtitious obſervances reſpecting 


ing marriage. The dreſs of the men is the breeban 
or plaid, 12 or 13 yards of narrow ſtuff wrapped 
round the middle and reaching to the knees, often 
girt round the waiſt, and in cold weather covering 
the whole body, even on the open hills, all nighr, 
and faſtened on the ſhoulders with a broche: ſhort 
ſtockings tied below the knee; truiſh a genteeler 
kind of breeches and ſtockings of one piece; cuorg- 
nen a laced ſhoe of ſkin with the hairy fide out, 
rather diſuſed; telt or fillebeg, q. d. little plaid or 
ſhort petticoat, reaching to the knees, ſubſtituted of 
late to the longer end of the plaid: and laſtly the 
pouch of badger or other ſkins with taſſels hanging 
before them. The lochaber ax, uſed now only by 
the town guard of Edinburgh, was a tremendous 
weapon, Bows and arrows were in uſe in the mid- 
dle of the laſt century, now as well as the broad 
ſword and target laid afide fince the diſarming act, 
bur the dirk or antient 25 die Gil worn as a dreſs 
with the knife and fork. The method of ſummoning 
the clans to war was by ſending full-ſpeed a pole 
burnt at one end and bloody at the other, and at top 
a crols called cro/htaine, q. d. the croſs of bam or 
the fiery croſs, The womens dreſs is the kirch or 
white linen pinned round behind like a hood, and 
over the forcheadsof married women, whereas maidens 
wear only a /n or ribbon round their heads: 


the Yanac or plaid faſtened over their ſhoulders and 


* Pennant, 1769, 96—1 00, 

d Keith, 241, e Pennant, 1972, I 5-17» 

f Buchanan's Clans, 138, 139. Pennant, ib. 17, 18, | 
. 


from eaſt to weſt and to the courſe of the ſun; 


Ib. 186, 187. © Ib, 19019 
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drawn over their heads in bad weather: a plaited 
long ſtocking called u is their high dreſz, They 
generally go without ſhoes or ſtockings, which they 
bring in their hands to church and there put @ 
for the time. Their condition is generally feryile 
The highlanders are jadolent except in war or the 
chace, or to aſſiſt and dire travellers; extremely 
hoſpitable and generous, and naturally rather polite; 
above mean revenge though impatient of injury ; h. 
quiſitive and fond of news; have a very good op- 
nion of themſelves ; in their general behaviour arede- 
cent; ſuperſtitious, yet attentive to the duties of thei 
religion, in which they ſeem well inſtructed. Their 
character becomes daily more mlxed as their vaſe 
lage ceaſes and induſtry and improvement take 
place®. | 

Strath fillan or the vale of St. Fillan takes its 
name from St. Fillan, who retired hither in the year 
703, and is ſuppoſed to cure lunacy. The friends 
of the patients perform thrice round a neighbour« 
ing cairn the ceremony of the Deaſil by turning 


they then offer on the cairn rags or a little bunch 
of heath tied with worſted ; they then plunge the 
patient into a holy pool of the river, and leave him 
faſt bound the whole night in the neighbouring 
chapel: if he is found looſe the Saint is deemed pro- 
pitious, if otherwiſe his cure remains doubtful, of 
frequently death releaſes him before morning. To 
this Saint is aſcribed the victory at Bannoc, t0 
which Maurice, abbot of Inchaffery, brought his 
arm, for which Robert Bruce founded here on the 
water of Dochart a priory of Canons Regular“; ad 
lady Glenurchy ſettled a fund and built a houſe for 
the miniſter of the chapel, which is in Kellin pariſh 
but diſtant from the church. This tract is at preſent 
almoſt entirely ſtocked with ſouth-country ſheep, 
which have in a manner expelled the breed of black 
cattle *, a 
Paſſing by the ſeat of Rob- roy the celebrated 
free-booter, you enter Glen Dochart, in which 3 
Loch Dochart with its ſides beautiſully wooded, and 
in an iſland covered with trees are ruins of a calll 
one of the nine ſubject to the great knight of Lach 
aw. The M' Gregors took it by rolling faſcines 7 
ſtraw and branches before them on the ice, W 
ſcaling the walls. This potent clan was poſſelſe 
of Glenurchie, were owners of Glen Lion, and ard 
ſaid to have been the original founders of Balloch o 
Taymouth, or at leaſt to have reſided chere betol 
the Campbells“. 


Oppoſite to the farm of Acbeſan is the 17 „ 
of Lech Effan, noted for a floating iſland 51 fee 


{ ſhifts its quarters with the wind. Tay, after 
ke Loch Dochart, aſſumes the name of 

lake. The pearl fiſhery in this part of the river 
* — years ago carried on with great ſucceſs, 
ind the pearls were eſteemed the faireſt and largeſt. 
pt |.ylace of Fingal, is an excellent inn, built by 
ae Reaidalbin, who has erected others at Dal- 
* Tyendrum, and Kenmore. Killin is ſituated. at 
ou dio of the Lochy and Tay, both falling into 
1 ＋ The northern boundaries of this lake 
10 with ſuperior magnificence in the rugged heights 
p Finlarig and the wild ſummit of the ſtill loftier 
125. frequently patched with ſnow throughout 
the year. At the foot of the firſt amidſt woods of 
nous trees at the head of this lake are the ruins 
of the caſtle of Finlarig, the old ſeat of the Camp. 
dels the knights of Glennurchie, built by fir Colin 


29) 
paſſing 


a plaitel 
They 
hich they 


2 put on 


y fervile between 1513 and 1523, now belonging to lord 
Far or the raidalbin with a park finely wooded with old oaks, 
extreme heſnuts, and other timber. The abundance of in- 
er polite; tabitants on the north-weſt fide of Loch Tay fur- 
jury; in» « that of any place in Scotland of equal extent: 
good opi- for from Finlarig to the forks of the Lion about 
ur are de · 16 miles, there are not fewer than 1780 fouls 
es of their happy under a humane chieftain; and ſo much yarn 
d. Their made here that above 1600/.. worth is ſold 
heir vaſſe yearly out of Braidalbin only s. The oppoſite fide of 


nent take the lake is leſs populous and leſs fertile. In going 


trough Lauts one ſees a druidical circle of ſtones, 
Je complete indeed than one at Kinnel a little weſt 
of Killin, conſiſting of ſix vaſt equidiſtant ſtones. 
The windings of the lake appear to form three 


| takes its 
in the year 
'he friends 


neighbour: great bendings. Its length is about 15 miles, the 
by turning headth one, the depth in many places 100 fathoms, 
f the fun; ad within as many yards of the ſhore it is 50 
ittle bunch fathoms. It abounds with pike, perch, ſalmon, 


plunge the 
d leave him 
eighbouring 


chr, trout, ſamlets, lampries, and cels : one ſpecies 
Aout weighs 3zolb. The whole country abounds 
mh game, The public are indebted to lord Braid- 


deemed pro bin for the goodneſs of the road along the loch 

Joubtful, 4 ad for above 30 bridges on itb. 

N J Loch Tay is 15 miles long and one wide, in many 
annoc, 


Paces 100 fathom deep, confined between heathy 


brought - us, and yields plenty of excellent pike. This 
| here * loch was ſuppoſed incapable of freezing till it actu- 
gular'; . Wy did in March 1769. On September 12, 1784, 
ra houſe for 


Wout 9 in the morning, it ebbed at the eaſt end 
out one hundred yards, and left the channel dry 
that part where the water is uſually three feet 


Kellin parifhy 
is at preſent 
wuatry ſheep) 
reed of black 


uad until it met a ſimilar wave rolling in a con- 


he celebrated a) direction; and when theſe daſhed together they 


in which f nl o the perpendicular height of about 5 feet, 
wooded, an Mins a white foam on the top: it then returned 

ins of a n Wl pained upon the land 4 yards beyond the high- 

night of 4 Mer mark of the Loch at that time, and continued 

ng faſeine „ ab and flow every ſeven minutes for two hours, 
the ice, nd 


. gradually diminiſhing in ſize every time it 
* the ſhore until it wholly diſappeared. The 
e, Which runs out at the north end of the 
us obſerved to run back during the time of 
*Obing, and to be left almoſt dry. Many people 
lt they obſerved the ebbing and flowing of 
en at different places beſides Kenmure; but 
ham, 176g, 9e 


„ Th. 1772, 18-25, 
ani, ib. 89. ; L Ib, 25, 28. 


was poſſeſſe 


Lion, and an 
of Balloch 0 
there beko 


the ſmall lab 
ind 51 feet Þ 
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Killin or Cill Fhin, which tradition makes the' 


keep, and gathering together in the form of a wave 
Med on about an hundred yards further to the | 
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as they did not mention this till they heard of that 
at Kenmure, it was not much credited. During 


the whole of that week the ebbing and flowing con- 


tinued, but at a later hour, and not at all in the 
ſame degree as at firſt; the day was perfectly calm. 
There was an earthquake felt on that day in Cala- 
bria i. In an iſland in it are ruins of a priory, a cell 
to Scone, founded for Canons Regular by Alexander 
I, 1122, where his queen Sibylla, daughter to Henry 
I. of England, died and was buried *. Hither the 
Campbells retreated at the approach of Montroſe, 
who narrowly eſcaped being killed by a ſhot. It 
was taken and garriſoned, but in 1654 ſurrendered to 
general Monk. In the priory orchard is a black cher- 
ry- tree that meaſures at 4 feet from the ground 10 
feet 3 inches in circumference. Over the Tay juſt 
below its diſcharge from the lake is built at the ex- 
pence of lord Braidalbin, an elegant bridge of three 
large and two ſmaller arches l. All this country 
abounds with grous, ptarmigans, eagles, Royſton 
crows, ring ouzels, ſtags, a ſmall delicate ſpecies 
of hare, grey in ſummer and white in winter. 
The ptarmigan inhabits the tops of the rocks, 
has the ſame change of plumage in the dif- 
ferent ſeaſons, taſtes like grous, and is a very ſilly 
bird. Mr. Pennant compares the hills on the north 
ſide of the vale to the Alps, but particularly to the 
great ſlope oppoſite the grand Chartreuſe in 
Dauphine®. The Tay, a moſt beautiful, clear and 
gentle ſtream, which never freezes, gliding over a 
vale between banks, ſometimes level with its edge, 
ſometimes perpendicular to a vaſt height above it, 
and ſometimes thus varied on the oppoſite ſides, is 
croſſed by a noble bridge, built 1733 by Marſhal 
Wade, when the army under his command made 
the roads through the highlands. At the foot of 
the bridge are four pyramids; on the middle of the 
parapet four obeliſks on pedeſtals ; and the road over 
it is handſomely paved in figures. On it is this in- 
ſcription : 
Mirare 
Hanc viam militarem 
Ultra Romanos terminos 
M Paſſuum cel hac illac 
Extenſam, 
Teſquis & paludibus inſultantem, 
Per montes rupeſque patefactam, 
Et indignanti Tavo 
Ut cernis inſtratam, 
Opus hoc arduum ſua ſolertia 
Et decennati militum opera 
A. Aer. Xvz 1733 poſuit G. Wade 
Copiarum in Scotia præfectus. 
Ecce quantum valeant 
Regis Gxeor611 II. Auſpicia. 


At Wemys, a mile from this bridge, is the houſe 
and garden of fir Robert Menzie, and a good inn. 
On the left hand of the road leading to Taymouth 
is a ſmall circle of great ſtones, thrown down at the 
foot of the hills: a ſingle ſtone oppoſite to it. 

All over theſe parts are ſcattered Druid circles, 
called in the Erſe language Tibverd®. 


In the reign of Charles II. 1677 fir John Camp- 
bel of Glenurchie, bart. an antient and powerful cadet 


- 


i Gent, Mag, LEVI. 368. 
m Ib. 82—85. a Ib. 86. 


of the family of Argyle, was created earl of Braid- 


* 


Wemys. 


abin, 
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Taymouth. 


B. R A I D 


albin, His grandſon John enjoys the title at preſent. 
His eſtate is ſaid to be ſo extenſive that he can ride 


one hundred miles on itꝰ . The ſeat of this family 
at Taymouth at the head of Loch Tay is an an- 


tient caſtle modernized, containing the greateſt 
collection of Jameſon's pictures , and ſurrounded 
with an extenſive well-wooded park and policies. 


| & 
o Pennant, 5769, 92. 1772, 82,83 


p AFG, them a tine head of John lord Napier, inventor' of tlie Logarithms 1637. Pennant, 1769, 87 1772, 30==3 5, 
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It was- originally called Bulloch caſtle ot the f | 
at the diſcharge of the lake, and was bull built al 
Colin Cambpell, 6th knight. of Lochaw, y * 
1583. The village of Kenmure forms an — 
houſes on a green, terminated by the ch 11 
which ſtands on a point projeQing into * 


t 
and has been rebuilt by the preſent earl. he he 


PERL 


PERTH 


SIT of the heart of the mountains of Albany 

gows the Tay, the largeſt; river in all Scot- 

11nd, which after rolling with violence through the 

bells, ſpreads itſelf into a lake full of iſlands, where 

. ..»( is checked. Afterwards confined in ſtraiter 

its cour ** 

banks it waters the extenſive and rich diſtrict of 

Perthſhire, receiving the Amund a little rivulet from 

l 

1 Athol (to make a ſhort digreſſion) is infa- 

vous for witches, but is a tolerably fruitful country 

with woody vallies, where the Caledonian foreſt an- 

lently extended far and wide, with its gloomy ſhade 

endered dreadful by the retreat of bears and the 

huge ſhaggy bulls above- mentioned. The places in 

this country are of no great renown; but their earls 

ue very illuſtrious. Thomas, younger ſon of Ro- 
und de Galway, was in right of his wife earl of 
Athol, whoſe ſon Patric was murdered in his bed- 
camber at Hadington by the Biſſets his rivals; and 
the houſe where the deed was done afterwards ſet 
e fire to give his death the appearance of accident, 
He was ſucceeded in the earldom by David de 
Hefings* who had married Patric's maternal aunt, 
whoſe ſon ſeems to have been that David ſurnamed 
af Siratbbogy, who ſoon after in the reign of Hen- 
i ll. of England became earl of Athol, and mar- 
ted a daughter and coheireſs of Richard natural 
fon of John king of England, with whom he ac- 
quired the fineſt eſtate in England, and had by her 
to ſons, John carl of Athol, who, wavering in his 
ulegiance, was hanged on a gibbet 50 feet high, 
ud David earl of Athol, who, by a daughter and 
C lcirel; of John Comin of Badzenoth, by one of the 
teirefſes of Audomar de Valence earl of Pembroke, 
Wtzined large poſſeſſions. He had a ſon David, 
Wo was ſummoned to the parliament of England 
Wong the Engliſh earls under Edward II. and being 
Mouted lieutenant-general of Scotland under king 
Unard Ballio! was by the bravery of Andrew Mur- 
fo defeated and ſlain in battle in the foreſt of Kel- 
Wn A. D. 1335. His ſon David had only two 
lwphters; Elizabeth, married to Thomas Percy, 
kun whom are deſcended the barons Borrough, and 
kappa, wife of Thomas Halſbam, an Engliſh 
zu. The title of Athol came next to Walter 
haun, fon of king Robert II. who barbarouſly 
Wrdered James I. king of Scotland, but ſuffered 
be puniſhment juſtly due to his execrable cruelty; 
tt Mneas Sylvius, then nuncio from pope Eu— 
Fils Ill. in Scotland, is reported to have ſaid, 
e doubted whether he ſhould beſtow greater 
La on thoſe who avenged the king's death, or 
brad with greater infamy thoſe who diſhonoured 


k 


Uter this | 
u tis honour was conferred on John Stewart of 


' 
1 Mailros, + William, 
aalen of Tau at Dunkeld. 


D. 


y 


henlelyes by ſo baſe, a parricide.” A few years 
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the family of Lorne, ſon of James. ſurnamed the 
black knight, by Joan, widow of king James I, daughter 
of John earl of Somerſet, and niece to John of 
Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, and his poſterity at preſent 
enjoy it. 

The Tay receiving the Almund * proceeds to Dun- 
keld, honoured with an epiſcopal ſee by king David. 
Many perſons, from the meaning of the name, ſup- 
poſe this a town of the Caledonians, and explain it 
the Hill of hazles, imagining it took the name from 
the hazles in the Caledonian foreſt. Hence Tay 
proceeds * by the veſtiges of Berth a ſmall ruined 
City, ſtill remembering what miſchief this river for- 
merly did to it, when its violence laid waſte the 
paſtures, the cornfields, and the labours of the huſ- 
bandmen, carrying before it this little city with the 
infant ſon of its king and all the inhabitants. In 
place hereof King William built Perth in a more 
adyantageous ſituation d, which ſoon roſe to ſuch a 
pitch of wealth as to occafion Necham who lived at 
that time to expreſs himſelf to this effect about it: 


Tranfis, ample Tai, per rura, per oppida, per Perth; 
Regnum ſuſtentant iſlius urbis opes. 


By Perth, by fields, by towns flows wide-ſpread Tay, 
By Perth whoſe opulence is Scotland's ſtay. 


Later ages, from the church built there and dedi- 
cared to St. John, gave it the name of St. John's 
town. The Engliſh in the height of the war be— 
tween the Bruces and Balliols fortified it with ſtrong 
works, the greateſt part of which was afterwards 
demoliſhed by the Scots. For the reſt, it is a hand- 
ſome little city, pleaſantly ſituated between two 
groves; and though ſome of its churches have been 
ruined, it ſtill makes a good figure, being ſo laid 
out that the ſeveral artiſts inhabit their reſpective 
ſtreets, and the Tay in ebb tides brings up all kinds 
of commodities from the ſea in ſmall veſſels. On 
theſe accounts it is thus celebrated by J. Jonſton 
already ſo often quoted : 


PE RT HUM. 
Propter aquas Tai liquidas, & amana vireta, 
Obtinet in medio regna ſuperba ſolo. 
Nobilium quondam regum clariſſima ſedes, 
Pulchra fitu, & pinguis germine dives agri, 
Finitimis dat jura locis, moremque modumque 
Huic dare, laus illis hac meruiſſè dari, 
Sola inter patrias incintta eft mænibus urbes, 
Hoſtibus aſſiduis ne vaga prada foret. 
Quanta virum virtus, dextræ qua pramia norunt 
Cimber, Saxo ferox, & genus Heforidum. 
Felix laude nova, felix quoque laude vetuſta, 
Perge recens, priſcum perpetuare decus. 


1 before 1214. | $ lower down, Buchau. VII. co, 


(Tay) is increaſed by receiving the river Fraan, which having given name to a ſtrath through which it paſſeth, loſeth 


he old caſtle of Kincleiven, where it is much augmented by the river Ila, a very pleaſaut and large river, and thence, &c. D. 
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Beſide Tay's cryſtal ſtream and pleaſant groves, 
Perth in its country's heart is nobly plac'd. 
High ſov'reigns choſe it for their lov'd abodes, 
By ſituation and rich produce grac'd. 
The neighbour places law from it receive 
Their greateſt honour to obey its will, 
Alike its glory ſuch juſt laws to give, 
Their glory ſuch injunAions to fulfill. 
This only Scottiſh city walls ſurround 
To guard it from the raſh invader's ſpoil : 
Its valour and its juſt reward have found, 
The Cimbrian, Saxon, and the Daniſh toil, 
O! bleſl with modern and with old renown, 
Bear thine old fame to future ages down. 


King James VI. lately made Perth an earldom, 
creating James, baron Dromond, earl of it. 

In the neighbourhood of this place is Methven *, 
which Margaret of England, widow of James VI. 
purchaſed for a ſum of money for her third huſ- 
band Henry Stewart of the blood royal and his 
heirs, obtaining at the ſame time for him the rank 
of baron of her ſon James V. Lower down is Reth- 
ven, a caſtle of the Rethvens, a deteſted name worthy 
to be baniſhed from all remembrance, it being 
enacted by authority of parliament, that all perſons 
of that name ſhould lay it aſide and take a new one, 
after the brothers Rethvens formed ſo execrable 
and horrid a conſpiracy againſt the moſt excellent 
prince James VI. who had created their father Wil- 
liam earl of Gotory, though afterwards when he in- 
ſolently preſumed to dictate to his ſovereign, upon 
fair and full conviction of treaſon he cauſed him 
to be beheaded. But this is more than enough con- 
cerning men of ſuch infamous memory, though it 
is proper to take notice of worthleſs families as a 
warning to poſterity. 

Corr, ſo much celebrated for corn- fields and an 
extraordinary fertility of ſoil, is a more level tract 


© Myth-wen, Meath in Ireland. Mratæ as Sauromatz, MS. n. Gale. 
Near to which runnech the river of Almond, which paſſing downward falleth into Tau near to the place where the antient tom 


of Bertha ſtood, D. 
4 Dalrymple gives this inſcription as a Chronogram : 


nt faL Lat fatuM C i, LoCatFM 
InVinlent Lapl DM regnare tenentVr IDM. 


Others tranſlate it, 
Except old ſawes be vain, 
And wits of wizards blind, 
The Scots in place muſt reign, 
Where they this ſtone ſhall find, 


bles of Scotland, and derive a very antient deſcent 


* 


4 


running down to the other bank of Tay, bi 
poſite to Perth beyond the Tay ſtands tow 
tiently a famous monaſtery, held in great 6 : Us 
for the inauguration of the kings of Sd 
ſince Keneth having totally extirpated the Nas 
its neighbourhood placed here within a y a 
chair the ſtone brought from-Ireland ibto 4. | 
ſhire for the inauguration of the Scottiſh as 
which king Edward I. of England cauſeq u . 
brought to Weſtminſter. Concerning th f 
there is this vulgar prophecy current, which bein 
now verified among the few ſimilar inſtances 1 
thought not amiſs to inſert : 


Nt fallat fatum Scot quocungque locatum 
Invenient lapidem regnare tenentur ibidem i. 


Or fate is blind, or Scots ſhall find 
Where'er this ſtone the royal throne, 


Art preſent Scone by eſpecial favour of king James 
gives title of baron to David Murray. ' 
On the Tay, now increaſed, ſtands Arr}, the 
ſeat of the renowned earls of Arrel, who, from the 
time of the Bruces, have been hereditary conſta. 


from one Hay, a brave hero, who, with his ſons, 
in a hard-fought battle with the Danes at Liw- 
carly, catching up a yoke fought ſo bravely and 
ſucceſsfully, and by his exhortations ſo animated 
the Scotiſh army, which had begun to give way, 
that they gained a complete victory, and the king 
and ſtares of the kingdom, who owed both vidory 
and ſafety to his valour, aſſigned to him and his poſte- 
rity ſome very rich lands on this ſpot; and, in teſ- 
timony of this event, added the yoke to their arms 
as a creſt, Of Huntly caſtle in this neighbourhood, 
I ſhall only obſerve, that it gives name to a large 
and honourable family, of whom in their place. 


P E 


HE ſhire of PzxTH, which takes its name 
T from the county town, is bounded on the 
north and north-weſt by Badenoch and Lochabar, 
da the north-eaſt by Mar, weſt by Argileſhire, on 
he ſourh-weſt by Dumbartonſhire, on the ſouth by 
Clackmannan and part of Stirlingſhires with the frith 
of Forth, to the ſouth-eaſt by Kinros and Fife ſhires, 
and to the eaſt by Angus. Its length from eaſt to 
welt is above 50 miles, and breadth about 48 miles. 
The high grounds aſford good paſture, and the low 
Jands yield plenty of corn *, particularly about Perth 


ng James 1 


rrol, the 


where a conſiderable quantity of wheat is grown. 

from the Argo has recovered its credit ſince Mr. Camden 
y conſt. wrote, and is now to be admired for its high im- 
it deſcent provements both natural and moral“. The pariſh 
his fons, of Logerait contains about 2, 200 inhabitants. The 

at Lag caſtle, defended on one fide by a deep ditch, on the 
-avely and other by a precipice, is ſaid to have been a hunting 
) animated ſeat of Alexander III. and has a fine proſpe& of 
give way, three beautiful vales and the two great rivers Tay 
| the king and Tummel united. At Dalſbian on the top of a 
oth niftory litle hill is the ruin of St. Catharine's chapel, and 
d bis poſte» on the acceſſible ſide of the hill a very deep ditch. 
ind, in teſ- Muline pariſh contains 2500 ſouls, who manufacture 
their arms fax, At Edradour on the top of a ſteep den are 
hbourhood, mains of a circular building called the Black Caſtle, 
* large about 60 feet diameter within, and the walls about 
place. $ feet thick. There is another a mile from Mouline 


near Balyoukan, and a third on an eminence ſouth of 
the former, One of them anſwers to another ſimilar 
t lilichauge in Logerait pariſh. To begin with the 
dot eaſtern next to theſe is one on the hill of 
Dunnin oppoſite to Taymouth on the ſide of the 
ne; another within view above the church of Fort- 


he antient ton 


Pulte to Altmbuic eaſt of Meggarnie; one under the 
touſe of Caſhly called Ca/tel mbic neil, and another 
but half a mile weſt named Caſtal a chon bhaican, 
i crooked ſtone called Con bhaican being erected 
bat 200 feet eaſt from it. The figure of this 
hiding differs from the others, being oval, not un- 
like the Faghs na ain eighe or work of one night near 
Dindalk in Ireland, of which hereafter. The 
pateſt length within the wall is 71 feet, the breadth 
io the thickneſs at the ſides I2, at the ends only 
; the door at the eaſt end is low, now covered 
Ma flag. But the moſt entire is that named 
795 diu at the foot of Grianan hill on the farm 

(ach 3 miles weſt from Meggarnie. On the 
Wi-veſt fide is a ſtone 29 feet long and 9 thick, 
bh ſupplies part of the building on the outſide. 
Fading is circular, the thickneſs from 11 to 

; and within the place where the great ſtone 
<8 an additional ſtrength of wall about 8 feet 
the moſt complete place is 9 feet and an half 
the diameter within the wall 45 feet; the 


"es 3 Pennant, 1772, 38. 
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greateſt part of the ſtones uſed in this building are 
from 3 to 6 feet long, and 14 to 3 feet thick. About 
100 yards weſt from this is another called Ca an 
Deirg. A mile further weſt is another called Fiam 
nam boinean, and within ſight of this but 5 miles 


diſtant a third, the moſt weſtern we know of on the 


fide of Ben chaſtal hill. Moſt if not all theſe are in 
Glen Lion. Tradition aſcribes twelve towers to 
Fingal, Two others out of the line of theſe might 
be connected with them; one is on the north fide of 
Loch Tay about 5 miles eaſt of Killin above the 
public road; the other called Caiſteal Baraora on 
the ſouth ſide about a quarter of a mile from the 
lake and a mile eaſt of Achmore. On the top of a 
great eminence a furlong from this are remains of a 
vaſt incloſure, nearly oval, 360 feet by 120, no part 
of the walls entire, but the ſtones of it lie on the 
ground to the breadth of 15 feet. Within near the 
eaſt end is the foundation of a rectangular building 
38 by 10 feet. This poſt commands an extended 
view of the weſt end of Braidalbin, almoſt to the 
head of the vallies of Glen Dochart and Glen Lochy, 
and at a little diſtance from it is ſeen the hill of 
Drummin, from whoſe round tower the ſignal of 
alarm might be given ©. | 
On a plain below Dirnanean in Strath Ardle is a 
circular mount, compoſed of ſmall round ſtones 
mixed with earth, coated with turf, on whoſe ſummit 
ſtands a large four- ſided ſtone. Another ſtone of the 
ſame kind is to be ſeen at ſome diſtance from it on 
the edge of the river. At the caſt end of the ſame 
plain is a tumulus 16 feet long with a large ſtone 
at each end called the Grave of high blood, and aſcribed 
to a Daniſh chief, In the hollow of Mouline is a 


ſquare caſtle, of which two round towers and a 


croſs wall remain. It is aſcribed by the inhabitants 


to ſome of the Cummins, but by ſir James Balfour in 


his MS. collections to Thomas of Galloway earl of 
Athol, it being the reſidence of the antient earls “. 

The Tumel riſes out of Loch Rannoch and runs 
by Caric the houſe of Mr. Campbell, faQor for the 
Struan eſtate, Among the mountains is Mount Alex- 
ander, the retreat of Robinſon of Struan the poet, 
who celebrates the fountain at the bottom of the hill 
by the name of Argentine for the filvery mice which 
it flings up. A mile lower are the falls of the 
Tumel*. 

The Tay riſes immediately below the village of 
Tyendrum at two ſources, between which is the plain 
of Dalrie, perhaps the ſeat of Bede's Dalreudini or 
the antient government of Dalrieta noticed by Mr. 
Camden. On this ſpot Robert Bruce was defeated 
by the forces of Argyleſhire under M*Dovugal, chief- 
tain of Lorn. 
ſeized on Bruce, who flew him with his battle-ax, 


but the man tore off his mantle and brotche. This 
* Ib. 39, 40. 4 Ib, 59-54 
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latter was preſerved in the family till burnt in the 
fire that conſumed the houſe of Dunolly f. 

Shehallian mountain or the Maiden Pap in this 
county, nearly in the centre of Scotland, has been 
rendered remarkable by the experiments tried on it 
at the public expence by certain members of the 
Royal Socicty 1772, in conſequence of a propolal 
from the Aſtronomer Royal to find the attraction of 
any mountains. 

In Athol is the Blair, an antient and capacious 
caſtle of the dukes of Athol, whoſe walls are ſome 
yards thick and capable of lodging near one hundred 
perſons in different beds. It was occupied by Mon- 
troſe 1644, and ſtormed 1653 by Cromwell's general 
Daniel, who blew it up with a magazine of pro- 
viſion in it. The relief of it brought on the battle 
of Killicrankie. Being garriſoned by the rebel 
forces, it was beſieged by the rebels 1746, under 
lord George Murray, the late duke's brother; it was 
reduced three ſtories lower, being before this 
ſeven ſtories high with turrets and vaulted rooms. 
It was ſo much damaged as to be rebuilt. Though 
it now makes but an indifferent figure from the 
parks, few houſes exceed it in Scotland, The whole 
is completely furniſhed. The few family pictures that 
remain are on the great ſtairs. It ſtands on an 
eminence above the plain, watered by the river 
Gary. The gardens are inferior to thoſe at Dun- 
keld: here is a fall of water 40 feet high, another 
of five falls, the three uppermoſt ſingle, the next 
double, and ſo on. About a mile diſtant is Tork 
caſcade, a magnificent cataract among ſuitable 
ſcenery ®, Several leſſer falls catch the eye along 
the road to Dalnacardoc. This mountainous dreary 
country, whoſe native produce is only birch *, by the 
various plantations of its preſent owner aſſumes the 
face of improvement, The chieftain here while 
vaſſalage ſubſiſted could raiſe 2 or 3000 fighting 
men. The extenſive zreele/s foreſts feed vaſt num- 
bers of ſtags, which were formerly hunted with the 
train of an eaſtern monarch ; witneſs the magnificent 
hunt made for James V. and his mother by an earl 
of Athol, deſcribed by ſir David Lindſay k. Between 
this and Dunkeld is the famous paſs of Rillicrankie, a 
molt rude aſtoniſhing view near half a mile long, a 
road cut on the fide of a mountain, which riſes to a 


great height above, and below is in many places a 


perpendicular precipice of 100 yards; the rapid 
river Carric rolling over rocks at the bottom in a 
deep darkſome chanel overhung with trees. On the 
north of the paſs in a ſmall field near the entrance 
was fought 1689, the battle between general Mackay 
and viſcount Dundee, who was killed in the moment 
of victory. A plain ſtone marks the ſpot where he 
felll. A mile below is Faſtally, the ſeat of Mr. 
Robertſon, in a beautiful meadow ®. On the Brucr 
is another fall, divided into five others viſible at once 
in a line with each other; the four uppermoſt form 
together a fall of 100 feet; the fifth alone is nearly 
the ſame height, and altogether in floods they form 
one ſheet of near 200 feet u. 

Walter Stewart was inſtigated to the murder of 
king James I. by certain predictions of the witches, 


' Pennant, 1772, 14. 


c See Phil, Tranſ. LXV. art. 49, and in vol. IL XVIII. 1. art. 33, Mr. Hutton's calculations from this ſurvey and meaſures to aſcert 


the mean denlity of the earth. 


Some of the broom trees grow to a great ſize, and the reſt when poliſhed make handſome cabinet work. 
aan 0. | Pennant, 105. 5 
Hortingal ſiguiſies the camp of the flrangers, The highlanders call themſelvet Na fran of 


* Hilt, of Scotland, p. 266. Pennant, Ib. 100. 

o See it in Pennant Pl. XXX. 

of Fingal, Pennant, 15769, 90. 

* Pennant, 1769, 90, 1772, 25. 
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for whom Mr. Camden ſtigmatiſes this count 
miſed him that he would be crowned ki 
vaſt concourſe of people. He was three days | 
ſuflering his puniſhment. On the fiſt * 
hot iron crown was ſet on his head; on the fron 
he was drawn through the ſtreets of Edinburgh 
a hurdle, and on the laſt he was quartered ths 
Tradition points out a-fie!d near Perth where k 
firſt part of this dreadful ſentence way executed 
Dorothy, eldeſt daughter of John, fifth ang 10 
earl of Athol, of the name of Stewart, wartie 
William Murray fecond earl of Tullibardine, whoſ 
great nephew John, ſixth earl, was created nut Ui 
of Athol by Charles II. 1676. His fon John wa 
advanced to the rank of duke by Anne 1903, and 
. J 
his ſon James, ſecond duke, ſucceeded to an Evgli 
peerage by the title of lord Strange and lord 
the Ifle of Man, on the deceaſe of James tenth eu 
of Derby. He died 1764, and was ſucceeded by 
his nephew John, and he 1774 by his fon a 
nameſake fourth and preſent duke of Athol, 
The rapid water of Lion, which gives name to Gln 
Lion, a narrow fertile vale, falls into the Tay, 
Fortingal on the north fide of the river Lyon i 
noted for its camp, the moſt northern work of the 
Romans, and by Mr. Horſley derived from Ga 
gacus: a copper veſſel with a beak, handle, and 
three feet was found in it“. No coins have beet 
found here; but in digging the foundation of a toxer 
near Taymouth were taken up fourteen filver de 
narii, none later than Marcus Aurelius. The yen 
tree in this church-yard meaſures 56 feet ia circum 
ference; the middle part is now decayed to the 
ground, but was within memory united to the height 
of 3 feet?, | 
At Dunkeld is the paſs into the Highlands, high, 
craggy, and often naked mountains preſent then 
ſelves to view, approach very near each other inz 
zigzag manner, and in many parts are fringed vich 
wood, overhanging and darkening the Tay that rolls 
with great rapidity beneath. After ſome advance 
in this hollow appears a moſt beautiful knowl c- 
vered with pines; and ſoon after the town of Dut- 
keld, in a ſituation truly romantic, under and among 
very high and almoſt inacceſſible crags, part naked 
and part wooded a. Dunſeld, the chief market 
town of the highlands, has been greatly im 
proved with buildings by the dukes of Athol. | 
is ſurrounded with woods at the foot of the Gan 
pian hills on the north ſide of the Tay. The es 
tire ſhell of the cathedral ſtill remains, the eaſt end 
ſerving for a kirk, on the north ſide of which is ts 
burial-place of the dukes of Athol. The fiyle d 
architecture is ſimple and elegant, the pillars round 
The monument of one of its biſhops remains in the 
ſouth aile of the nave, . as alſo that of Alexandet 
Stuart earl of Buchan, third ſon of Robert II. call 
for his cruelty the Wolf of Badenoch, who died 
1394. The tower at the weſt end with a ſingl 
lar crack down one of its ſides adds 10 
pictureſque appearance, which the whole make 
among the venerable pines at the end of the duke 
garden. His grace's ſeat is a modern building 
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pn. hot 1 on the water of Bran, which in its way 
A. fe 55 weſtern hills forms an aſtoniſhing fall of 
Js n 3 called the Rumbling brig, from a narrow. 
* 150 e made by the fall of two rocks acroſs the 
ſecond 1 This fall is like that in the pariſh of Muck- 
oh © an jn this ſhire bordering on the ſmall ſhire of 
Ane. egſe, of which hereafter, but inferior *. Nothing 
re the e conceived more aſtoniſhing than this ſcene. 
uted, © geil of Roſa never formed a more horrid 
nd laß - Toke {ſtream has a ſecond fall, which, without 
Wartied bh the other, would be deemed capital. Sir 
„ Whol zes Galloway maſter of requeſts to James VI, 
Marqui ind Charles I. Was created lord Dunkeld 1645, 
bo vn whoſe grandſon James was attainted at the Revo- 
103, and lation, and dying at the beginning of this century 
| Englih dle title became extinct -. 3 
lord of At Delvin or Dalwin about ſix miles north-eaſt 
nth ear] from Perth Was a Roman town or ſtation, in which 
ecded by vas found an hy pocauſt. The ſtation appears to 
lon and have been about 509 yards ſquare, and contained 
|; 164 Scorch acres, regularly ſteep on all ſides, and in 
ne to Glen wery part of equal heighr, 60 feet above the great 
Tay, * plain of Stormont, fortified with a double rampart 
r Lyon i and deep ditch, the inner rampart of ſtone: the en- 
rk of th mance of the military road which runs through it 
from Gal Wfended at the ferry by a ſtrong fort about 150 
andle, and yards by 120, and as an additional ſtrength to this 
hve BY duion on the weſtern extremity of the hill ſtands 
1 of a tower very ſtrong ſemicircular fort, fenced on the eaſt 
filzer de file by five very high ramparts of earth and as many 
The ſes leep ditches, and on all the other ſides by the natural 
t 10 den teclivity of the hill“. It was firſt poſſeſſed by the 
yed to ths pits who drew a circular fortification of ſtones and 
» the hou anh along the margin of the ſteep; another dike 
lands, bi croſſes the ground from margin to margin, where it 
d* 


rows; a ſmall portion of the end is cut off by 
fre great ramparts and as many foſſes. The Tay 
once ſurrounded it and made it an iſland, whence it 


reſent them» 
ch other in; 


fringed * had the name of Inchtuthel or the iſle of Tuthel. 
Tay that roi The river runs now only on one fide, but traces of its 
_ ws channel may be ſeen on the north ſide. On the 
al know 


plain are many round low tumuli ſurrounded with a 
bs; many bones have been found in them. The 
Romans ſucceeded the Picts. The fide of their camp 
den Delvin, now the ſeat of John Mackenzie, eſq; 
barely to be traced, and part of another borders 
anne margin of the bank. A ſquare redoubt near 
lie edge faces the Eat inch in the Tay, which co- 
Red the ſtation on that fide. The firſt was once 
doſed with a wall 14 inches thick, and aſhes, iron, 
luck, utenſils, weapons, and large pieces of lead 
h deen ploughed up; and weſt of the ſtation were 
Wcorered about 30 years ago veſtiges of a large 
Niding, the whole ground being filled with frag- 
ſets of brick and mortar. 
Wi: of brick 10 or 12 feet long, 3 or 4 feet wide, 
Wor 6 deep, is ſtill entire. Boethius calls this 
Tuna of the Pits, who burnt it on the approach 
& gricola, and ſays that in his time it was called 
belt, Mr, Pennant places here the ORRERA 
arenas, which Dr. Stukeley removed to Perth, 


"4 in the map it is eaſt of Tay on the very ſite 
chm. 
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large river Ila. It paſſes by Hinernyte, a ſeat of 
lord Stormont, and Taymont that of lord Dunmore, and 
has to the weſt Knowhead, that of the duke of Athol: 
The river Almond falls into Tay near Perth“. 

Loncharty lies between Perth and Nairn houſe on Loncharty. 
the weſt fide of the river. Here are traces of lines 
and tumuli, in which are found human bones be- 
tween rude ſtones placed like coffins. Mr. Gordon 
ſuppoſes the ſtone in Aberlemny church-yard, com- 
mended this great event. The objections to his 
ſyſtem I ſhall ſtate hereafter. Near this ſpor is a 
curious linen manufacture, carried on by the family 
of Sandiman, who have converted a bog into good 
meadows; 50 acres of which are covered with linen, 
of which they make yearly 400,000 yards. 

Six or ſeven tumuli on a riſing ground called 
Turn-again hillock, where it is ſaid the flying Scots 
returned to charge were levelled, and in a large tu— 
mulus about 300 yards eaſt were found about two 
feet and an Half below the ſurface ſkeletons almoſt 
entire under light gravel. In this place ſome rude 
ſtones were laid together like a coffin, in which 
were human bones mixed with thoſe of horſes. 
About 700 yards eaſt near the bank of Tay ſtand 
eight tumuli in a direct line from eaſt to weſt, In 
front of theſe is a large one next the river: at a 
little diſtance is a large unpoliſhed ſtone, where the 
Daniſh general is ſaid to be buried, and ſeeming to 
be placed in the middle of the Daniſh camp. On the 
land fide are remains of a large oval rampart of 
earth, and at the eaſt end of theſe eight tumuli ſtand 
ſome cortages ſtill called Dane mark, 


397 


Near this 


Place in a field was dug up the handle and part of 


the blade of a ſword. At the ſide of the riſing 
ground before-mentioned is another ſmall rifin 


ground ditched round at top, probably for a de- 
tached port *. 


North of Loncarty at G¼⁰ bank or the burn of 
the Strangers are traces of an encampment, ſup- 
poſed Daniſh ?, 

The Lin of Campſie, three miles above Loncarty, 
is a ſhelf of rocks acrols Tay forming a ſalmon- 
leap®*. 5 

Scone abbey was founded by Alexander I. for Scone. 
Auguſtine canons 1114*. Both the houſe and church 
here were burnt by the populace inflamed by 
Knox's preaching at the Reformation 1559, in ſpite 
of all the efforts of the nobility to ſave the latter. 
Charles II. was the laſt king crowned in the 
preſent kirk, which has nothing remarkable but a 
ſumptuous monument of David Murray, created earl 
of Stormont 1624, who died 1631 without iſſue, and 
an urn with an inſcription in memory of the late 
counteſs, who died 1766. The palace here begun 
by earl Gowrie, and on his death given by James 
VI. to this family, has two courts, a gallery 175 
feet long, being the longeſt in Scotland, and ſome 
good pictures. The title of Stormont deſcended to 
the Murrays of Tullibardine, and is held at preſent 
by David ſeventh viſcount. 

Beyond Scone on the ſame fide of the river is Talloch. 
Talloch houſe and hill with a linen manufactory. 
In Nairn pariſh was a large antient ſeat of the duke Nairn. 
of Athol, pulled down by the late duke. 

At Birnham wood Wallace met his friend William 
Ruthvep, ſheriff of Perth, and returning with an 
* Maitland, I. 199. 


*D a Pennant, 74. 


* Gall, 53. 
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army from the highlands beſieged and took Perth b. 

From this place the hills contract to defiles, wind- 
ing round the Tay by Murthley, a bouſe and eſtate 
of ſir John Stewart, on a high woody hill. After 
paſling a lane of hills you come to Ringrooed or the 
wood of Inchevan or Birnham, out of which Mal- 
colm's army cut branches of trees, and fo brought 
the wood to Dunſinnan, agreeable to the prophecy 
of the weird ſiſlers. In the bottom is Da/poley ale- 
houſe, a group of houſes, and a handſome one built 
by fir J hn Stewart for the poor, who would not 
live in it. A high hill to the left oppoſite there is 
fringed with wood from top to bottom, as is that on 
the right band with firs. A burn or brook called 
the water of Inchevin crofſed by a bridge here 
divides the Highlands from the Lowlands. Ou the 
north ſide of it Erſe is the prevailing language. 
This is a delighttu] pictureſque ſcene of deſcents 
among hills of heath and wood intermixed, winding 
in among each other, and this on a ſudden opening 
only to conduct a traveller to ſuch another defile. 
This ſcene | enjoved by the light of a bright full 
orbed moon in a clear ſummer ſky 1771. The 
whole cloſes at a ſandy lane embowred in hedge- 
rows, opening one way to Dunkeld, the other to 
Invereſk; the former road a terrace on the Tay 
with fine rocks in front. The river thagged to the 
left with tuſtcd trees is eroſſed by a lofty bridge of 
one arch perfectly romantic. On the ſteep hill above 
is a ruined earth work called Macbeth's cafile, with 
one or two ramparts. Hector Boetius ſays, Mac- 
beth finding Malcolm was coming againſt him with 
an army, went firſt to Perth to raiſe recruits ; “ mox 
ad novum caflellum Dounſinnan caſtra paſuit;“ deter- 
mining to wait for the enemy there. Buchanan re- 
lates, that hearing of the general revolt of his ſub- 
jeftsz “ in arcem Dunſinanam ſe incluſit e.“ Boetius 
adds, that after his defeat Macduff purſued him to 
Lunfannain (a miſprint for Dunſinnan), and flew him in 
ſingle combat. After croſſing a ſecond ſtream you 
come to an excellent inn in Inver village, and ſo 
ferry over Tay to Dunkeld, 

That Perth does not owe its origin to William I. 
1210 as Boctius ſays, is cvident from its being men- 
tioned as a conſiderable place in the foundation 
charter of Holyrood-houſe by David I. 1128 4. It 
is now one of the handſomeſt rowns in this king» 
dom, ſtretching itſelf in length under the Gram- 
pian hills on the weſtern bank of the Tay, which 
is here croſſed by a handſome bridge of nine arches, 
the largeſt 76 feet wide, built on a plan of Mr. 
Smeaton. The old bridge had been ruined 1573, 
1582, 1589, but completely 1621, after it had been 
in part rebuilt by Mylne: the ſecond arch next 
the tower is ſtill to be ſeen lying in the bed of 
the river. The town conſiſts of one principal wide 
ſtrect well paved, but ill built, from which branch 
off two others on each fide at right angles. The in- 
firmary is a good building, finiſhed 1750, on the 
ſite of the Carthuſian friary. The houſes of the Grey 
and Black friars, the former founded by lord Oliphant 
1460f, the latter by Alexander II. 12315, the public 
burying ground occupies their ſite, were the firſt 
that felt the rage of Reformation in Scotland 1 55g. 
The Black friars ſtood without the north wall of 
Perth, a little north of the tannery : the lands re- 
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tain the name. Here James I. was mug, ˖ 
by Robert Graham, who gave him Wenty.s 
wounds, and the queen received two, and . | 
ried off ®, The king was buried in a very 
monument in the Carthuſian monaſtery 6, 
naſterium wvallis virtutis*, of his own found; 
of the moſt magnificent buildings in the . 
which with the reſt was deſtroyed by the p 
James VI. created George Hay commendirg; of the 
Carthuſian priory, giving him all its emolumen 
with a vote and ſeat in parliament; but theſe ; 
being ſufficient to ſupport the title, he fred 
u , red 
it back to the king *. The only remain of 4; 
magnificent ſtructure is to be ſeen in the 95 
ſtones with which the ſouth-eaſt porch of St. Joho; 
church is built, now greatly decayed, The kin 
garment full of ſtabs was preſerved here after hs 
Reformation m. The preſent ſtately pariſh church 
now divided into two kirks, belonged to ws 
theſe houſes. The linen manufacture brings 4 
conſiderable revenue to ahis town 1 50,0col, 
worth being annually exported; 19,000/, wonk 
of wheat and harley; and 48, 00. worth d 
ſalmon. In the river here are found pearls, of 
Wich 10, 0%. worth were ſent to London be. 
tween 1761 and 1764, and ſold from 10s, 19 »6 
per oz. but the avarice of the owners has exhauſted 
the fiſhery®, James Drummond, 4th el, un 
created duke of Perth by James II. for adhering ty 
whoſe intereſts he was outlawed. His two rn 
ſons were attainted 1745. No leſs than fountcen 
national councils have been held wat Perth between 
1201 and 1459, But the oldeſt was at Scone A.). 
906. 
The houſe and the very room where the attempt cf 
the Gowries to ſeize or aſſaſſinate the king was ſup 
poſed to have been made is now converted into 
barracks for a train of artillery: but the back 
ſtair, down which the Ruthvens were thrown, i 
pulled down. This ſtrange event, however magni 
fied or atteſted by contemporary writers, is made 
up of ſo many improbabilities or circumſtances, for 
which no reaſon can be aſſigned, that fir Dand 
Dalrymple . in republiſhing the account printed by 
authority 1600, preparatory to his further obſervs 
tions on it, ſeems juſtified in abſolutely diſcrediting 
a fact which paſſed for problematical with ſo many 
perſons at the very time. Dr. Robertſon ſuppoſes 
it a plot of Elizabeth to get James into het 
power. Mr. Cant having diſcuſſed the whole ſtor} 
of the conſpiracy in his Muſe's Threnodie, Þ 
18 5—261, concludes, „that as this would hate 
been a very impolitic meaſure, the beſt way of ac 
counting for it is by James's known hatred to the 
Puritans and wiſh to get rid of two popular cha· 
rafters.” The king had been ſeized- and forced from 
his favourites by the father of the Ruthvens twelve 
years before [1582], and though he aſſeded & 
forgive him, took the firſt opportunity to condemn 
and execute him as a traitor 1584. Mr. Camde0 
was too good a courtier to ſpeak with impartiality 0 
any part of this weak monarch's conduct. Thoug) | 
the name of Gowrie was aboliſhed, the title 0 
Ruthven was revived in the perſon of fir Thoms 
Ruthven of Freeland, whom Charles II. 1651, creates 
lord Ruthven : but the honour on the death of his on 
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4 Jleyolved on Iſabel ſurviving daughter 
, 


14g David 230 ſiſter, who married fir Francis Ruth- 
"tight of his I ſucceeded 1732 by his ſon James. | 

4 Cars yen, an caſtle of Perth ſtood near the red bridge, 
barely bs :nared the narrow {treet called Skinner- 


which 2 end of the Caſtle ſtreet another 


og ſtreet leads weſt to the Black friars called 
er feu row, where the curfeu bell was“. 
ot kings of Scotland before James II. were 
af at Scone and refided at Perth as the me- 
wy f the nation. James reſided and was edu- 
N * caſtle of Edinburgh, and was crowned 
_ The parliaments and courts of juſtice 
3. from Perth to Edinburgh, but Perch 
he its priority till 22 James III. 1482, 
After the bartle of Falkirk 1298 Edward I. re- 
built the walls of Perth, and made it the reſidence 
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after the | his deputics f. Robert Bruce attacked it 1306, 
; 2 1 it was the head quarters of the earl of Pem- 
© one 


broke the Engliſh guardian, The carl tallied out 
and defeated him at Methven 4. In 1311 he ſcaled 
the walls after a fix weeks ſiege, took and burnt the 
town, and levelled the works", The Scottiſh parlia- 
ment held here 1332, elected Randolph regent % 
After the battle of Duplin Baliol took poſſeſſion of, 
and fortified it. It was ſoon after blockaded without 
ſucceſs by the Scots“, but it was ſurprized, and its 


brings 4 
150 co, 
5%. worth 
worth « 
pearls, of 
ondon bes 
Os, 10 200, 


3 exhauſted cntfications raze d the ſame year v». It ſtood a long 

earl, "a ſege againſt the regent Robert 1339, and was taken 
man by draining the ditch*. The walls were repaired 
= Ls by James 11.7 The firſt demolition of monaſteries 
th between ES ee aver” rage, "OF 


her perfidy and tyranny to the Proteltan's, pro- 
yoked them to Heliege and take poſſeſſion of the 
tom, They marched thence to the relief of Stir— 
lng with ropes about their necks; and a picture 
of this their march painted in the Town<-clerk's 
office at Perth is ſtill to be ſeen *. Ihe marquis of 
Montroſe ſeized the place after the battle of Tibber- 
moor 1644, and Cromwell made himſelf maſter of it 
sl, and the commiſhoners ordered a citadel to be 
built on the Sauth Inch, capable of containing 300 
nen“, now a green beautifully planted ®, The earl 
df Mar lay here a confiderable time with his forces 
Its, The town is ſuppoſed to have increaſed one- 
bnd fuce 1745. The inhabitants amount to 11000. 
The eaſt wall of the priſon by the old bridge was 
Patt of the chapel of the Virgin Mary. St. Kathe- 
mes church ſtood on ground retaining its name 
Finout the Highgate port. St. Paul's at the north- 
Felt end of the New row. Holyrood chapel in the 
vth ſtreet port, St. Ann's on the fouth fide of 
d. John's kirk. The chapel of Loretto in the South 
cel. St. Leonard's nunnery and that of Magdalen 

ta mile from the tower, were ſuppreſſed by 
as, and annexed to the Charter-houſe ©, Spey or 
ner, a ſtately fortreſs with a priſon, of which 
alles of Craigie were governors, is now only a 
* un where the toll-houſe is. Monk's tower 

® in the ſouth-eaſt corner of the garden; on the 
* Powder magazine. Spey gate and Water 
* 1 Gowry's houſe, were adorned with no- 
wands houſes ; ſome of which ſhew ſome remains 
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with arms on the front. The town is at prefent 
without towers, ports, or walls 4. 

Cromwell built the ſtrong citadel, now called the 
Mount; at the head of the ſouth nich a little be- 
low the Grey friars' burying-place and oppoſite to if 
a pier for unloading ſhips. They pulled down the 
ſchool-houſe and Grey friars wall and tomb-ſtones, 
the town-croſs, the hoſpital, 140 houſes, and the 
pillars and abutments of the bridge ©, 

There is a ſmall village at the conflux of Almond 
and Tay, called at this day Bertha, having in it ſome 
lanes called vennals, by which. feveral narrow bye- 
ſtreets in Perth are knowu f. This appears to have 
been a Roman ſtation of a rectapgular form, forti- 
fied with a high rampart and ſpacious ditch : part 
of the north rampart is fill 226 yards in length, but 
part of it is levelled by the plough : what remains of 
the ſouth rampart is about 150 yards long, the 
other two ſides are levcleds, Urns have been found 
in the banks of the Almond, depoſited among fix 
ſemicircular pillars of earth (perhaps brick) near the 
bed of the river about 18 feet below the ſurface, 
diſpoſed in lines 10 feet aſunder, about 18 fect 
high from the ground to the bottom' of the river. 
One broken urn meaſured 15 inches diameter and 
one thick, had a narrow mouth with two cylindrical 
handles, and contained about three or four Engliſh 
gallons. It ſtood on three ſhort round fect, on a 
brick 14 inches ſquare, burnt black and vitrified 
with a turned-up brim like the flat of a tea-por. 
Near it on the eaſt fide lay on ſome ſquare bricks 
the remains of a helmet and the head of a ſpear 
almoſt conſumed with ruſt and a piece of the 
wooden handle on it. Underneath the whole was 
dug out an oblong ſquare bar of lead, weighing 7 31b. 
and on one of the ſides (&. J. n. The firſt of 
the urns before-mentioned is deſcribed as plated in 
the inſide with braſs, almoſt conſumed and covered 
with verdigreaſe, of which Mr. Cant had a piece, 
In another was found wood-aſhes and a lacrymatory. 
He ſuppoſes Bertha was a Roman caſtellum, and 
this the burying-ground, that Agricola loſt his in- 
fant in the ſeventh ſummer of his command here- 
abouts, and that the large -plated urn contained his 
aſhes, and the other thoſe of Aulus Atticus prefect 
of a cohort flain in the battle with Galgacus b. 
Theſe urns were found but a little way from the 
Roman road, which, according to tradition, leads to 
a bridge over Tay about a quarter of a mile above 
Bertha, whoſe ruins may be ſeen at low water, and 
very large and long ſquare oak planks lie ſunk in 
the water,” either the work of the Romans or the 
Caledonian kings, On the ſtrait road from this 
bridge to Blair gowry near the conflux of the Ila 
and Tay are veſtiges of an encampment, where a 
bridge was thrown over the former of theſe rivers'. 
On the ſouth bank of Tay is a Roman fort called 
the Golden caſtle, from a number of gold coins dug 


cout of a tumulns in it. It is 188 yards by 122. 
Between it and the military way is a handſome ſquare 
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incloſed with a rampart and ditch and reſembling a a 


fort, but full of water, and 


having a ſmall iſland in 
the middle k. 9 
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From Morden hill, three miles ſouth of Perth, is 
one of the fineſt proſpects in this county, perhaps in 
all Scotland. On the higheſt ſummit is- a circular 
foſſe about 16 yards diameter; in the middle of 
which ſtood Carnac fort, which belonged to the 
Pids, whoſe metropolis Abernethy is three miles 
ſouth caft from this hill! . 

At Tullilum near Perth, Richard, biſhop of Dun- 
keld, built a houſe and chapel for Carmelites 1262 
biſhop Brown rebuilt the weſt part of the church 
and monaſtery, adding to the latter two galleries of 
hewn flone between 1484 and 1515”. The lite 
called Dovecoat land, was converted into a garden 
about 1740. Several images and ſtatues then dug 
up are to be ſeen there", 

[iinfauns, a ſtrong caſtle two miles eaſt from 
Perth near the river, belonged to Thomas Longue- 
ville, who accompanied Wallace from France, and 
whole {word is kept here. It came from the Blairs 
by marriage to lord Gray the preſent poſlefſor “. 

Roſjic, Newton, and Pufabelus, are ſeats of the 
Oliphants. 

Elcho is a large ſtrong caſtle on the ſouth fide of 
Tay a mile below Kinfauns, belonging to the hon. 
Mr. Charteris of Amisfield, ſecond ſon of the late 
carl of Wemys, and giving title of lord to the eldeſt 
ſon of that family. David, lord Elcho, forfeited 
both titles in 1745, but, on his death 1787, the latter 
was revived in his brother Francis P. 

The Carſe of Gowrie ſtretches along the north ſide 
of the Tay between Perth and Dundee, and for rich- 
neſs of ſoil is inferior to no part of North Britain. 
By a new mode of huſbandry introduced of late 
years, the farmers are all in a thriving condition, 
and annually export great quantities of wheat, bar- 
ley, peas, and beans. Some of the farms let at be- 
tween 2 and 3/. an acre. This alſo was the field of 
the military exploits of the Ecrol family who reſided 
here, and till a ſmall village on the banks of the 
Tay bears their name. 


Balthayock ſhews remains of a ſtrong caſtle of the 


Blairs a mile north-caſt of Kinfauns. Meginch was a 
delightful ſeat of the Hays, now of the Drummonds, 
in the middle of the carſe of Gowrie. Above 500 


years ago Earnſyde wood extended four miles along. 


the bank of the Tay, and was three miles broad. 
Its remains are on the bank of the river between 
Newburgh and Bambreich caſtle, and Earn now 
falls into Tay above three miles welt from it 4, 

Not far from Errol lived fir George Kinnaird of 
Roſſie, created lord Kinnaird 1682. The preſent 
carl George is the ſeventh in deſcent from him. 

On the death of Charles laſt earl of Errol 1717 
unmarried, the title devolved by inheritance to his 
eldeſt ſiſter Mary, and on her deceaſe 1747 to her 
niece Anne lady Kilmarnoc, whoſe ſon James is in 
his mother's right preſent and 15th earl of Errol 
and hereditary conſtable of Scotland, 
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John Hay, Anne, 
carl of Errol] daughter of 
1705. james earl 
of Perth. 
— . 


—— 


Charles James, —Mary Margaret=]amg 


Thomas, | counteſs of earl of 
died Errol on Ln 
ſingle. | her brother 50 f 

| Charles's death, 
— — | af i» 


— 


William, earl of Anne, 
Kilmarnoc, be- | counteſs 


headed 1746. | of Errol, 


Son, died I7I5, 


James, earl 

of Errol*, 
Huntley caſtle was one of the houſes of the earl o 1 
Strathmore, and while the property of that family 
was called Caſtle Lyon, but was lately purchaſe by 
Mr. Paterſon, who now gives it its original name, 
Mr. Camden ſeems to confound this with Huntley 
caſtle ar Strathbogie in Aberdeenſhire, belonging to 
the family of Gordon, though their title of earl of 
Huntley is taken trom a place of that name in 
Berwickſhire, part of the barony of Gordon thei 
antient inheritance *, 
Methwven wood, weſt of Perth, is a large foreſt full 
of oak, birch, and hazle cut at different periods, A 
Methven caſtle 1539 died Margaret eldeſt fiſter d 
Henry VIII. relict of James IV. re- married to Archi 
bald Douglas ſecond earl of Angus, but divorced, and 
married to Henry Stewart, ſon of lord Evardale, whon 
her ſon James V. created lord Methven. Shews 
buried in the charter-houſe at Perth near James! 
and his daughter jane. At this place Walter 
Stuart, earl of Athol, one of the younger ſons dd 
Robert II. founded 1433 a college for a provol 
and four prebendaries . On the Tay was Sagen 
hoſpital *. 
On the other fide of the Earn almoſt oppoſite to 
Dupplin are the remains of Fonteviot, a palace df 
king Malcolm *. 
Hunting tower is a mean ſeat of the dukes df 
Athol, falling faſt to ruin, The late duke of Athd 
took great delight in the beautiful fituation of ths 
pleaſant villa, and would have ornamented it u 
the modern taſte, but his mother, whoſe dowry: 
houſe it was, would not conſent. Ir is ſupplied vi 
water from St. Conwal well, a very fine large ſpring 
capable of ſupplying all Perth with water J. Hen 
to Perth the road is a pitched cauſeway: by tbe 
| fide is a rude ſtone 10 or 12 feet high, with a cv 
ciſix extended on it in relief. 


Creif is a ſmall town noted for the largeſt fair in 
this part of the country. Mr. Macky, author 1 
the Journey through Scotland, ſaw 39,900 bigh 
land beaſts fold here, moſt of them to Engliſh drovers 
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ove 30,000 guineas for them, and then 
tired ſome of the poorer fellows to drive them to 
- ag at 14. per day, and to return at their own 
. Here is a very good inn. At the foot of 
b bl to the north-weſt ſurrounding a ſingle one, 


who paid ab 


amen the ruins of Drummond caſtle, the antient ſeat 
carl of n earls of Perth, and now belonging to Mr. 
ma, Drummond of Meginch. The road from Creif to 


ith is turnpike, made by the inhabitants: the 
much reſembles ſeveral parts of England, 
and has many incloſures 


Pe 
country 
1716, js well planted with corn, 
them in the Engliſh ſtyle. The diſtant view of the 
highlands is the only thing that makes one think 
one's ſelf in Scotland, There are ſeveral gentle- 
men's houſes on each fide the road. An old caſtle 
belonging to col. Graham the queen's ſecretary, 


the earl of | Moſt part of this country is the forfeited eſtate of 
hat family ihe Drummonds, formerly dukes of Perth. 

chaſed by In the middle of Foulis, a village two miles from 
inal name, 


(reif, is an antient croſs of one ſtone, about 11 feet 
high and two and an half broad, and three feet at 
the baſe. The welt face is adorned with a croſs in 
relief, embelliſhed with flowers and fret-work m the 
aft, and in the centre of the croſs a circle of lines 
repreſenting the nimbus : the eaſt face is charged 
with hiſtorical relicfs. On the top is a greyhound, 
under him two horſemen in bonets and mantles 
fringed and flowing behind them. Below theſe is 
an ox led by a man, who walks by his fide, and is 
followed by ſix bearded men, in long garments and 
hair and holding ſhields like the figures at Perſe- 
pos. Under the feet of the firſt man is a kind of 
donn or regal bonet ſuſpended over a child, who 
tenz in danger of being devoured by a lion or other 
age beaſt; over which is a bird. I do not find 
this croſs in any writer. Juſt out of the village on 
the fouth ſide of the road is a conical hill, ſingle 
trenched and called the Caſtle, 
The town of Culroſs ſtands on a deſcent : its chief 
commodities are coals and ſalt; and its greateſt or- 
lament the ſtately houſe of the earl of Kincardin, 
wy the property of the earl of Dundonald, whoſe 
gardens and terraces have an agrecable proſpect to 
tte very mouth of the Forth %. It was built about 
1 by Edward lord Kinloſs, better known in Eng- 
and by the name of lord Bruce, flain in the duel 
My fir Edward Sackville*, Here are ruins of an 
Whey, founded for Ciſtertians by Malcolm earl of 
Bile 120, Here are carried on with great ſucceſs 
id Dundonald's works for extracting tar from pit- 
aa, which, together with an ealy proceſs for re- 
ing ſea falt, has made his lordſhip's name remarka- 
le in the chemical world and reſpectable in the 
"ty: his ſeat is on the north-eaſt ſide of the 
Mn; and many other are around it thick ſet on 
Us de of the Forth. Sir James Colville was cre- 
«el lord Colville of Culroſs by James VI. 1609; 
ander the preſent is the fourth lord. 
k - mer of Devon riſes un the north part of the 
A |, one of the Ochil range, and takes its courſe 
dall chat range eaſtward, Turning at the crook 
is direction is weſtward: It loſes itſelf in the 
0. 
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{rounded with quick hedges and a turf wall round 
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river Forth at the ſouth bottom of the Alva hill, a 
few miles from its riſe, though its courſe is about 
20 miles. It ſeparates Perthſhire in this weſtern di- 
rection from Fifeſhire, Clackmanan, and Kinroſs 
ſhires. There was about 40 or 50 years ago a tim- 
ber bridge acroſs the river of Devon at the crook, 
formed of deals ſtrongly chained together for foot 
paſſengers, called the Dancing Bridge, from its 
ſpringing, while people paſſed along it, but this was 
ſoon hurried away by the impetuoſity of the floods: 
in rainy ſeaſons the inundations are great, 

About ſeven miles north-weſt from Kinros at Glen- 
devon in the pariſh of Muckhart in the ſouth eaſt 
extremity of this county is a bridge called the Rumb- 
ling brig, a ſingle arch thrown over a chaſm worn 
by the river Devon, about 80 feet deep, very nar- 
row and horrible ro look down, the bottom covercd 
with rocks, through which the waters guſh with 
great violence: the ſides in many parts almoſt meet: 
trees {hoot out in various ſpots. It was at firſt 
formed of two large trees, which were covered with 
bruſh wood, &c. for the paſſengers or travellers on 
foot; by degrees was more enlarged as to admit 
cartiages and horſe, and afterwards built up of one 
arch of ſtone; thoughtleſs people moſt injudicioufly 
have impaired the parapets by toſling down the 


. ſtones in order to entertain themſelves with the 


tremendous noiſe of this fall amongſt the rocks be- 
fore reaching the water. A mile lower is the Cal- 
dron Glen, where the river, after a ſhort fall, drops 
on rocks hollowed into deep cylindric cavities like 
caldrons. Hence the river darts down about 30 feet 
in form of a great white ſheet: the rocks below 
open, and their ſides are fringed with wood, 

In the pariſhes of Muckhbart and Dollar, parti- 
cularly the former, rended for near four centuries 
the clan of Paton, uf whom was James bithop of 
Dunkeld in the reign of James VI. wlto died 1596, 


and was buried at Muckhart, being anceſtor to my 


friend Mr. GROROE Paton of the Cuſtom-houſc, 


Edinburgh; whoſe zeal for the illuſtt ation of the 


antiquities of his native country at large, ſo far ex- 
ceeding that of moſt of his countrymen, and joined 
with that readineſs of communication which I have 
experienced in an uninterrupted correſpondence of 
near twenty years, demands my warmeſt commen- 
dation and acknowledgment. 

Loch Ern, the north termination of Stratherne, is 
about eight miles Jong andone broad, divided at the 
end by a woody iſland. 

Foulis Eaſter on the caſt confines of this county 
was the property of the Gray family, who never 
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Glen - de von: 


Rumbliog 
brig. 


Loch Ern, 


Fovlis 
Ealter. 


had any concern with the family of PFoulis Neſter 


near Crief. The barony of Foulis was long the 
property of the Gray family, and gives name to the 
pariſh. The church of this place was made colle- 
giate for a provoſt and prebends in the reign of 
James II. by fir Andrew Gray of Foulis, anceſtor 
to the lord Gray. It is a moſt elegaut building; 
the altar- piece painted on wood repreſenting the 
crucifixion is ſtill preſerved, and merits the attention 
of the curious. 


„ Ib. 219. Keith, 258, e Keith, 286. 
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N the forth of Tay and more inland on the 
| North Ef extends Angufia, commonly called 
Anguis, by the native Scots Aaneia*, interſperſed with 


fruitful fields yielding wheat and all other grain, 


large hills, lakes, foreſts, paſtures, and meads, and 
adorned with many towers and caſtles, On the 
edge next to Gowry is Glamys, the caſtle and ba- 
rony of a family ſurnamed Lyon, conſiderable ever 
ſince 7. Lyon a favourite of king Robert II. ob- 
tained this caſtle and the rank of baron in dower 
with the king's daughter, and at the ſame time, as 
authors ſay, the ſurname of Lyon with a Lion for 
his arms on a treſſure fleury as borne by the kings 
themſelves, but differently blazoned, the field being 
Arg. the lion and treſſure fleury Az, Patric, preſent 
baron Glamys, lately had the title of earl of King- 
horn from king James VI. 

A little diſtance from hence is Forfar, where 
juſtice is adminiſtered by the barons Gray, heredi- 
tary ſheriffs, deſcendants of the Grays of Chillingham 
in Northumberland, who came into Scotland with 
James I. on his return from England, to Andrew the 
firſt of whom the royal bounty gave with his wife 
Helen Mortimer the lordſhip of Foulis. | 

Near Taymouth ſtands Dundee, antiently Alegtum, 
vr according to others Taodunum, a very conſidera» 
ble town, whoſe conſtable * is, by ſpecial right, ſtand- 
ard-bearer to the kings of Scotland. The name 
Dundee is tranſlated Donum Dei by Hector Boetius 


a native of this place, who, on the revival of learn- 


ing, wrote the hiſtory of Scotland in an elegant 
ſtyle, and from ſuch remote antiquity that P. Jo- 
vius in his writings expreſſes his ſurprize that there 
ſhould remain memorials of this remote part of the 
world the Hebrides and Orcades for above 1000 
years back, when in Italy, the mother of ſo many 
men of genius, there were no writers for ſo many 
ages after the expulſion of the Goths, Of this 
place thus Johnſton, who was born not far from it: 


AGSV Non, 
Bs 
DEIDO N U M. 
Qua notus argutis adſpirat molliter auris, 
Hac placide coeunt Taus & Oceanus. 
Hic facili excipiens venientes littore puppes, 
Indigenis vaſti diſtrabit orbis opes. | 
Sepe dolis tentata, & belli exercita damnis, 
Invictis animis integra præſgtat adbuc. 
Tama velus crevit cum religione renata, 
Lucis & binc fulſit pura nitela aliis. 
Aledtum dixere prius; fi maxima ſpettes 
Commoda, fors Donum dixeris efſe Dei. 
Tu, decus æternum gentiſque urbiſque, Boeti, 
Cetera dic patrie dona beata tuæ. 


Where the mild ſouth wind breathes his ſofter blaſts 


The river Tay and occan gently meet, 


a Pry D. 


N G U 


Edward VI. which being promiſed they claimed th 


Near this South Eft empties itſelf into the ſea, runting 


- antient nobility from Alexander, ſheriff 


- Donalds of the iſles. 


* J. Skene de verbor. ſignif, H. Boetius, 


8. 


The wide world's wealth into her boſom caſſ 
In level ſhore embay'd the num'rous fleet, 
The arts of war and all its miſchiefs try'q, 
Invincible this antient town ſurvives 
Increas'd her fame, and to it near ally'd, 
Religion, hence pure light to others vives, 
AleFum call'd of old, ſo highly bleſt, 
She claims the title of the Gift of God” 
Renown'd Boëtius, thou canſt tell the reſt, 
Who boalt*ſt this town thy birth-place and abo 


In ſight of this place ſtands the caſtle of Brochy 
crag, defended many months by an Engliſh gart. 
ſon, when, with earneſt wiſhes for a laſting yeac, 
they demanded the marriage of Mary of Scotland wit 


performance of it by arms, but at laſt abandoned it 
place of their own accord. Expoſed to the opa 
ſea lies Aber-broth, called by contraction Arbrith, 
which place, with its rich revenue, was antiently de 
dicated to Thomas of Canterbury by king Willi 
near which Redhead runs a long way out to ſea 


out of a lake by Hunevin caſtle, enobled by its it 
habitants the Lindeſays earls of Crawford before 
mentioned. Then on the ſame river ſtands Brechin 
honoured with an epiſcopal ſee by David I. and n 
its mouth the town of Mont-roſe, q. d. Mount « 
Roſes, antiently called Celurca, which roſe out d 
the ruins of another of the ſame name, fituate be 
tween the two Es; it gives title of earl to the [i 
mily of Graham, Of it Johaſton has theſe lines: 


CELURCA, or MONS ROSARUM. 

Aureolis urbs pitta rofis : mons molliter urbi 
Imminet, hinc urbi nomina facta canunt: 

At veteres perhibent quondam dixiſſe Celurcam, 
Nomine fic priſco & nobilitata novo eſt. 

Et priſta atque nova infignis virtute, virimque 
Ingenits, Patriæ qui peperere decus. 

The city, ſprinkled with the golden roſe, 
Commanded by a gently riſing hill, 

Of old Celurca, call'd, as ſome ſuppole 3 
Old and new name her glory's meaſure fill. 

Alike ſhe boaſts of valour old and new, 
And names renown'd their countries honor ſhet 


Not far from hence ſtands Boſchain, belonging 
the barons Ogilvy, who derive their 2 
0 


flain in a bloody battle at Harlaw againſt the 
The firſt earl of Angus [ meet with was g 
chriſt of Angus, who diſtinguiſhed bimſelf 2 
Malcolm IV. About the year [242 John 1 
was earl of Angus, and died in France, an 4 
widow (who probably inherited the earldom), 
ried Gilbert Umfravill of England. For he T 


poſter 


A N 8 


iv had ſarhmons to the Engliſh parliament by 
| 50 of earls of Angus till 3 Richard II. The 
9 lawyers, indeed, refuſed to allow this title 
* ir roceedings, becauſe Angus was no part of 
* — of England till he produced in the 
he writ by which the king had ſummoned 
«9 parliament by the title of earl of Angus. 
px reign of David Brus, Thomas Stewart * 
4 earl of Angus, and took Berwic by ſurprize, 
but preſently loſt it again, and not long after ended 
his life in the horrors of a priſon at Dumbritton. 
The brave Douglaſes held the title of earls of Angus 
dom the time of Robert III. after George Douglas 
married the king's daughter, and were accounted 


«| in rank of the earls of Scotland, whoſe privilege 
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U S. 

it is to carry the crown before the King in the 
ſolemn aſſembly of the ſtates. The fixth earl of 
Angus of this family was Archibald, who married 
Margaret, daughter of king Henry VII. of Eng- 
land, and mother of James V. king of Scotland, by 
whom he had Margaret, wife of Matthew Stewart 
earl of Lennox, who on her brother's death with- 
out ifſue, with conſent. of her huſband and ſons, 
freely gave up her title to this earldom to David 
Douglas of Peteindreich, her uncle's fon, to attach 
to her more cloſely by the tie of gratidude that fa- 
mily already moſt nearly allied by blood, when her 
ſon Henry was defirous to marry queen Mary, from 
whom-in a happy hour to bleſs theſe nations ſprung 
king James ſovereign of Great Britain, 


* Scotichronicon; 
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NGUS, called in the parliament rolls the ſhire 

of Forfar, from its chief town, is borinded on 

the ſouth by the ocean and the Firth of Tay: on 
the welt and north - weſt it is divided from Perth- 
ſhire by a line 27 miles long: towards the north 
the ridge of Binchiniun or Benchichen mountains 
ſeparates it from the brae of Mar and Aberdeen- 
ſhire; and on the eaſt it is parted from the Mernes 
by the water of Tarf, and a line drawn thence to 
the water of North Eſk, which, to its mouth, conti- 
nues the diviſion. It is in length between 28 and 
2 miles, in breadth between 20 and 3o, and in cir- 
3 about 90. It was antiently divided be- 
tween the Scots and Picts; the latter poſſeſſing the 
low campaign part next the ſea; the former that 
part of the Grampian mountains which lie in this 
ſhire, But upon the ſubverſion of the Pictiſh mo- 
narchy it came wholly to the Scots. Here are ſe- 
veral quarries of freeſtone and much flate, with 
which they drive a conſiderable trade. Near In- 


nermarchie caſtle are lead mines, and great plenty of 


iron ore is found near the wood of Dalbogie, The 
low grounds abound with marl in almoſt every part, 
which gives amazing fertility to the ſoil. The 
higher ground or brae abounds with deer and fowl 
of various kinds, and the ſalmon fiſhery is very ad- 
vantageous | 

The ſtaple trade of Angus ſhire is the coarſer 
ſort of linens from gd. to 10d.; to which may be 
added all ſorts of threads; both which are carried 
on to a greater extent and value than in any other 
county in Scotland. In proof of the former there is 
clear and diſtin evidence from the books of the 
Honourable Board of Truſtees for Fiſheries and 
Manufactures in Scotland. From thefe books it ap- 
pears, that from 1727 to 1728, when ſtamp offices 
were firſt eſtabliſhed there, the value of linen 
cloth manufactured in Angusſhire amounted only to 
the ſum of . 14,733 135.; from 1750 to 1751 to 
. 62, 608 gs. 5d. ; from 1760 to 1761 to {.127,841 
75. 6d.; from 1780 to 1781 to C. 181,821 19s. 4d.; 
and in this preſent year 1787 to upwards of 
JL. zoo, ooo. This county is in a high degree of cul- 
ture, and has made a moſt rapid progreſs within theſe 
25 years; whereby the face of the country has un- 
dergone a moſt remarkable change, and the value of 
land has been more than doubled. 

Patrick, grandſon of the firſt earl of Kinghorn, 
obtained leave of Charles II. to change his title to 
that of Strathmore, the family eſtate occupying the 
largeſt frath in Scotland, running through Perth- 
ſhire and Angus, ſo called from two Celtic words 

V. 1, 2. Pennant, 174. 


1 1 


caſtle of Glammis, one of the lutgeſt in Scotland, is 


James died 17554. Archibald Douglas, brother 10 


* This ſtone is engraved in Gordon's Itin. Sept. LXI. 2, 3. and in Pennart's Tour 1772, 


O NVS. 


ſignifying the great frath. John, preſent eat g 
Strathmore, is the ſixth in deſcent fen him. The 


beautifully ſituated among woods in a flat, and ald 
ſurrounded by the water of Dean. They they here 
the room where Malcolm II. was murdered, or rather 
where he died, for he received his wounds in his w; 
down the Hunter hill of Glamis. In the church. 
yard is a ſtone croſs, charged with rude carvings, 
applied by vulgar tradition to this event“, and the 
weapons and plunder of the aſſaſſins found in drain. 
ing the loch of Forfar were lodged in the caftle of 
Glamis, where the writer of this remark faw then, 
particularly a battle-ax, Near the town and in the 
glebe and clofe to the manſe are two other ſtong 
with carvings®. A rude ſtone at Cent, a mile from 
this caſtle called St. Orland's adorned with a erb 
and reliefs of horſe and footmen is ſuppoſed to al- 
lude to this murder or the purſuit of the aſſaſſins", 
This murder happened in winter when' the loch wa 
frozen over, and the murderers periſhed among the 
ice. 

One fir Andrew Gray had poſſeſſions in the ſhire 
of Roxburgh or Tiviotdale, and all fir Edmund de 
Haſtings? lands in this county, given him by king 
The ſecond fir Andrew, two deſcent 
from the former, was one of the hoſtages for the te- 
demption of king James I. 1433, and one of th 
great barons who were fixed hereditary lords. 

Sir Walter Aſhton, bart. was by Charles J. cre- 
ated lord Forfar 1628, and his lineal deſcendant 


James marquis of Douglas, was created earl of Fortar 
by Charles II. 1661<. His ſon Archibald, ſecond 
earl, was killed at the battle of Sheriff Muir, and left 
no iſſue. 

Dundee, the Alefum or Taidunum of the an- 
tients, is a well-built flouriſhing town, ranking a 
third among the royal burghs. It ſtands under 4 
ſteep hill called the Bonet hill (up which dere 
large ſuburb) on the north ſide of the Tay = 
Io miles from its mouth in weſt longitude 212! 
north latitude 36 26”, Its fituation is ver) ady 
tageous: veſſels of 800 tuns burden can enter b a 
harbour; and there are very convenient warenour 
on the quay built in 1756. The bailing 
ſtone, and in general four ſtories high. 1 he . 
ket · place or high · ſtreet in the centre of - 2 
a very ſpacious oblong ſquare, from N 1 
out four principal ſtreets, beſides the one W i * 
to the ſhore and ſhipping. They have q * 
lately new paved. On the ſouth fide of the 14 


173. Pl. XVII. ſige 80 


way. 
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= * r , 4 | N ; : 
85 is Walk is engraved in Gordon Pl. LIX. p. 164, but has been drawn very differently for Mr. A g 4 
_ © See betore in Stattordſhire, vol. II. 390. | : Crawtord 8 Peer. 178. 150. pee | if 
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binds be town-houſe, which is an elegant bulld- 
| h a handſome ſteeple, completed 
1734: it contains the Guildhall, the 
he Council room, Bank, and a vaulted 
for the records, with wholeſome and com- 
{ ptiſon-rooms above. At the eaſt end of the 
edifice, lately erected, for the hall of 
orated trades; and uſed occaſionally 
On the weſt end is a handſome 
lately erected for the epiſcopal eſtabliſhment, 


hurches of the eſtabliſhment, beſides ſeveral 


chapels and mecting-houſes, having been found in- 
ſafficient for the increaſe of inhabitants, an elegant 
h hath been lately built in the Cowgate- 
feet, The town ſpreads itſelf in a pleaſant ſituation 
om eaſt to weſt along the river, which oppoſite to 


gland, u Ag three Engliſh miles broad. The harbour is near 
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#6 entre, having commodious and elegant quays, 

4nd docks for ſhip building, and is plentifully ſup- 

pied with water. There has been lately built a 

few quay for rhe common paſſage, which ſufficiently 

rcommodates travellers at all times of the ride, and 

{ few ſtieet leading to the ſhore has been by the 

ty of the preſent magiſtrates lately opened, and 
z of eſſential ſervice. It was a place of ſome note 

gen in the beginning of the 11th century. Mal- 

eim II. wich his army lodged in this town and 

aſi before he went to fight the battle of Barry 

vith the Danes. But what principally contributed 
to the enlargement of this place was the great church 
id tower, built by David earl of Huntingdon, and 

dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in gratitude for his 
eſcape from imminent danger in a ſtorm on his re- 
un from the Holy War. 

Non. Beague, in his Hiſtory of the Campaigns 
8 and 1549, deſcribes Dundee as one of the moſt 
Kautiful, rich, and populous towns in the kingdom; 
and that the Engliſh, after the battle of Pinkey, 
wing taken poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Brughty, a 
lage body of theſe troops were ſent into Dundee, 
which they began to fortify ; but Monſ. Deſſi, who 
wmmanded the French troops ſent to the aſſiſtance 
o queen Mary the regent in her daughter's mi- 
tory having ſent a ſtrong detachment to the re- 
Af of the town, the Engliſh hearing of their ap- 
mech abandoned it after ſetting it on fire; and 
Rey the French arrived they found nobody in it 
few poor women and men labouring hard to 


ir, and [el n bt 
n Wnguſh the flames. The town ſuffered ſeverely 
| of the a L the civil wars; the inhabitants baving at firſt 


n, ranking ag by 
ands under 4 = 


part with the parliament. Montroſe with the 
Uxiliaries took poſſeſſion of the town ;. but 


hich extends à Fg intelligence that the Covenanters' army was 
he Tay about Wacling he ſer fire to the town, and abandoned 
e inhabitants afterwards diſſatisfied with the 
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have been a Weyed and lodged their beſt eſſects there. 


e following extra from a memorial on the 
nd cuſtoms in Scotland by Thomas Tacker, 
"ſnined' by him to the commiſſhoners of ap- 
November 
Fs, Ul. 


nd was either taken or given up to Cromwell 
nk, In the end the town was regularly be- 
nd flormed by Monk after a vigorous de- 
governor Lumſdale of the Inergelly fa- 
Te the conquerors found great booty; the 


20, 1656: a copy of which is 


lodged in the Advocates library, will ſhew the ſtate 
of the town of Dundee after ſuffering the calamity 
above-mentioned, atid alſo of the trade arid ſhipping 
there and the neighbouring ports at that period: 

t The port of Dundee comes next in view, which 
is 4 pretty conſiderable place, lying by the moutk 
of the river Tay, which ſpringing out of the moun- 
tains of Albany and running through the fields, 
ſpreads itſelf into a lough full of iſlands, and after- 
wards paſſeth on to Dunkeld, and thence by Scoon 
maketh its way into the German ocean. The town 
of Dundee was ſometime a town of riches and trade, 
but the many rencounters it met withall in the time 
of domeſtic commotions, and her ob/inacy and pride 
of Jate years rendering her a prey to the ſoldier, 
have much ſhaken and abated her former grandeur, 
and after all ſhe remains ſtill though not glorious yet 
not contemptible, The trade of this place inwards is 
from Norway, the eaſt country, Holland, and France; 
and outwards with ſalmond and plaiding. Here is a 
colleftor, a clerk, and five waiters eſtabliſhed; three 
of which waiters conſtantly reſide here, and the reſt 
are beſtowed to the three Member ports, which are, 
firſt, St. Johnſton, a handſome walled town with a 
citadel added thereunto of late years, lying a good 
way off the river Tay, where there is a waiter always 
attending, not ſo much becauſe of any great trade. 
there, as to prevent the carrying out wool, ſkins, and 

ides, of which commodities great plenty are brought 
thither out of the highlands, atid there bought up 
and engroſſed by the highland- men. | 

* 2dly, Arbroath, a ſmall town without any trade 
but for their on expence, which is but little. 

* 3dly, Montroſe, ſeated between the North and 
South Eſk, a pretty town with a ſafe harbour. Here 
likewiſe is a loader, becauſe. there hath uſually been 
ſalt brought in, and ſalmond and plaiding and corn 
uſually ſent forth. 

The veſſels belonging to Dundee and members 

are, to Dundee 10, from 120 to 25 tons; in all 590 
tons; to Montroſe 12, from 26 to 5 laſts, making 
together 136 laſts,” 

The coarſe linen being the chief buſineſs occa- 
ſions an annual importation of about 2400 tons of 
flax and hemp from the Baltic. Of the 200,000/., 
the value of linen manufactured in the county, this 
town furniſhes a very conſiderable quota or ſbare, 
which is exported to London and Glaſgow: The 
various manufactures within the town and ſuburbs 
may be computed nearly as follows; the calculations 
being, rather under: 


Manufactured in the town and ſuburbs 80,000 


{ Bur the value of linen exported from 
Dundee is £ 1 50,000. ]- | 
3 - 20,009 


Thread 

Sail cloth — — 12,000 

Cordage - = _ 4,000 

Buckram . . 2,500 

Hats — 92 350 

Sugar "In - 16,00 
Stockings 1, 800 


Check and bed- ticking : . » 2,500 


of Edinburgh and other places having Tanned leather — 12,006 
Shoes — e 5,000 


— — — 


£ 176,150 


There are at preſent three ſhips employed in the 


Greenland fiſhery, The ſhipping amounts to up- 
5 L " — ward 
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Diddop c. 


Camus croſs, 
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wards of one hundred ſail: and the tonnage to 
about 8ocο The town is ſuppoſed to be increaſing 
annually in inhabitants at the rate of 500, and is 
now thought to contain from 18,000 to 20,000 inha- 
bitants in this year 1787. The church built by 
David earl of Huntingdon was in form of a croſs 
with an elegant tower or ſteeple 156 feet high, ſur- 
rounded with two galleries, one in the middle and 
the other near the top. This church was burnt, 
but whether by one of the three firſt Edwards or 
by the Engliſh after the battle of Piukey in the 
reign of Edward VI. is not clear. It was after- 
wards repaired and roofed, and hath been uſed as 
three ſeparate. churches; but the nave, which had 
been the principal or great church, was wholly de- 
moliſhed, and upon the ſite of it an elegant church is 
now building, which will reſtore the whole to its 
original form. Of the caſtle demoliſhed by Wallace 
there are no remains, the trades' hall occupying its 
ſite. Here was an houſe of Mathurines, founded by 
James Lindſey in the 14th century f; another of 
Dominicans s, a third, of Franciſcans, founded by De- 
vorgilla daughter to Alan lord of Galloway ®, and a, 
nunneryi At the  weſt- end of the town is a large 
hoſpital for decayed traders. Sir James Scrimgequr, 
of an,antient family at Diddop caſtle, a little north 
of the town, conſtable of this town, was created by 
Charles I. 1641 viſcount Diddop, and his fon by 
Charles II. 1661 earl of Dundee. On the ex- 
tinftion of this family James VII. revived the title 
in the perſon of col. John Graham of Clavering, 
who was lain in his cauſe at the battle of Gill.crankje 
1689. The caſtle now belongs to Mr. Douglas, of 
Douglas, bur is ruinous “. 2 
About ſix miles eaſt of Dundee is Camus croſs, , 
erefted in memory of Camus the Daniſh general, 
who being defeated at Panbride on this coalt, and , 
retreating towards Murray, was ſurrounded by the , 
victorious Scots, and loſt his life on this ſpot. The 
ſtone appears to be merely a croſs. Commiſſary _ 
Maul thus deſcribed it 150 years ago: ** About, 
eight miles from Brechin at Karleddo, a place be- 
longing to the earl of Crawford, are to be ſeen 
veſtiges of a Daniſh camp with a rampart and ditch, 
vulgarly called Norway dikes, near which is the vil- 
lage of Panbride, where was antiently a church de- 
dicated to St. Brigit, becauſe, on that ſaint's day, 
which preceded the battle, Camus, the Daniſh ge- 
neral, encamped there. Not far from hence is the 
village of Barrey, where the bloody battle was fought 
near the mouth of a ſmall rivulet called Loch Tay. 
Many tumuli are to. be ſeen thereabouts, and large 


human bones are frequently uncovered by the wind 


blowing away the ſandy foil. A mile from the field 
of battle is the village of Camiflown. On this obeliſk 
is engraven in three diviſions on the eaſt ſide, 
Moſes giving the law, and on the top of the weſt 
fide our Savmwur on the croſs. © Below is a horſeman 
ſhooting with a-croſs bow. Nine years after Mr, 
Maul wrote, a plough opened near the ſtone a 
large tomb incloſed with four great ſtones, containing 
a huge ſkeleton, the back part of whoſe ſcull was 
cut away as if by a ſword. This was ſuppoſed to 
have been the body of the general.” Mr. Gordon's 
print of this croſs! would rather lead one to ſuppoſe 
Keith, 243. 


* Douglas, 44. 
* Douglas, 51. 


1 Ib. 272. 
1 Pl. LIV. 1, 2. p. 564. 
„Keith, 250. 


* Keith, | Fordun, XIII. 23. Hailes, H. 93. Tennant, ib, 20 07 2 
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whom Patrick Ml, gentleman of the bed-chamwber 


| 


the eaſt ſace repreſented the Deity ſurroundeg 
angels, and below the four Evangeliſts ; the welt 
has perhaps the Crucifixion and the piercin * 
our Saviour's ſide, and below an archer on Wd, 
Mr. Pennant omitted to ſee or draw this monument. 

Two miles from Dundee on the north fide af * 
river at a little diſtance from the ſea is the fon of 
Brough Tay Craig, taken by the Engliſh fleet 154), K 
and ſurrendered to the French under Deſſe no þ 
now in ruins. | : 

North from Dundee is Balumbi, a ruined caſtle 
with two round towers, 

Claypots was a ſeat of fir William Graham, any 
built by him u. 

Felly is the ſeat of the earl of Panmuren, 

About four miles north-eaſt from Brochty 
ſtood the old caſtle of Panmure, gallantiy defendel! 
by Robert Maule of Panmure, a ſtrenuous oppoſer 
of the match of Edward VI. with Mary of Scotland, 
againſt the Engliſh garriſon of Brochtycrag, but 
being forced to ſurrender it was demoliſhed. About 
half a mile from it ſtands a noble houſe, built fince 
the Reſtoration, and adorned with pictures, gardeng, 
and policies. Of this family deſcended from the 
lords de Maulia in Normandy, Patrick was created 
by Charles I. 1646 earl of Panmure, which title wa 
forfeited by his grandſon James 1715. His nephey 
William was created a peer of Ireland 1743, by the 
title of earl of Panmure of Forth and viſcount Maule 
of Whitechurch; which honours on his death 1772 
devolved on his brother John ſecond and preſent 
earl, 

Aberbrothic or Arbroath is a royal burgh and har; | 
bour, a ſmall bur flouriſhing place, and till in- 
creaſing in populouſneſs, and a manufaRory of brown 
linens. It ſhews the ruins of its ſumptuous abbey, the 
richeſt in Scotland, founded for Tyronenſians 1158 by 
William the Lion®, who was buried there under a ſtately 
monument. The church'was 27 5 feet long by 67 wide, 
and the two tranſepts 165 feet by 27, with three towers 
and a chapter-houſe. Ihe abbey gate? fronts the 
north, and in the north-weſt corner of the circuit is the 
regality priſon, which belonged to the convent, who 
reſigned this part of their juriſdiction to a Jayman, 
whom they appointed judge in criminal affairs, The 
family of Airly had this office before the Refor- 
mation, and 1747 it was ſold and veſted in the crown 
with other heretable juriſdictions. Cardinal Beton 
was abbot here 2. The laſt commendatory abbot 
was John Hamilton, ſecond ſon of the duke of cha 
tleherault, who was afterwards created marquis of 
Hamilton. This abbey, which was one of the 
richeſt in Scotland, and a mitred one, was ; 
into a temporal lordſhip in favour of James marquis 
of Hamilton, ſecond fon of the former, 1608, 
afterwards belonged to the earl of Dyſatt, fro 


to Charles I: purchaſed it with the right of f - 
tronage to 34 pariſhes t. The only monument be 
remaining here is of a monk named Alexander * ' 
Here Robert Bruce 1320 affembled his won 
framed the ſpirited letter and remonſtrance te 15 
John XX. and aſſerted their independance 1 7 
lande. Here is a mineral water, much reſort | 
for various diſeaſes. | L 
Ib. 274. 3 i Ib. 283. 128. 


m inal Bete Pennant, 177% 128+ |, 
1 2 fig Bj Me ro 


10 d rocky, excavated into ſome pto- 
bigs hols "8 On it i Red caſile, a reſidence of 
1 
lem the Lion“. 7 8 
In the kirk town of ie near Zlamis is a ſtone, 
lying in the rivulet there, with reliefs repre- 
3 roup of prieſts and victims, and on the 
_ * N croſs and angel alluſive to the murder of 
1 x the ſame tiver ſtands Kinnaird, the eſtate 
* Karnogies, of whom David was in 1616 by 
VI. created lord Carnegy, by Charles I. 1633 
ae” Southeſk, which title was forfeited by the 
tot 1715. Sir John Carnagie, of another 
och, was by Charles I. created lord Lour and 
* : Fihie which titles his eldeſt ſon David ex- 


„. | om by permiſſion of Charles I. for thole of 
poſer erlof Northeſk lord Roſchill, as being more agreea- 
tland, ble to the title of Southeſk held by the chief of 
3 but the family. George, now fixth earl of Northeſk, is 
About the fourth in lineal deicent from him. 2 
It fince Brechin is a royal burgh of great antiquity, Which, 
ardens, vith four others, ſends one member to parliament, 
om the and bas a conſiderable market for cattle and ſalmon. 
created Here is a ſtately bridge over the South Eſk, in which 
itle was nrer below Erechin caſtle are found pearls, which 
nephew for ize and beauty may compare with the Oriental. 
, by the The preſent church is part of the cathedral, the 
t Maule choir being in ruins. The whole was 166 feet by 
th 1772 6&1, At the weſt end of one of the ailes is another of 
| preſent thoſe round towers before mentioned at Abernethy, 
380; 85 feet high to the roof, which is of ſtone 
and hat. ij fer high, low and ſpiral, of elegant maſonry in 
ſtill in- bo courſes. The circumference of the tower is 47 
of brown ket diameter within, at bottom eight feet diminiſh- 
bbey, the lp to ſeven or eight: the wall 7 feet 8 inches thick, 
15 1178 by enkilling of 60 regular courſes of ſtone, and having 
era ſtately bo ſtairs and only two windows or loop-holes, except 
y 67 wide, ur in the roof. The crucifix with the Virgin Mary 
\rec towers ud St. John over the lower window determine 
fronts dle ls to be a Chriſtian building, probably intended 
ircuit is the V call people to church before bells were intro- 
vent, who Wed into theſe parts; at each corner of the cru- 
a lay mam, ion are tu o beaſts ſquatted. Such towers are nu- 
airs. The tds near churches in IrelandY. The caſtle here 
the Refote wous for the brave and heroic defence of it by 
n the crown & Thomas Maulc againſt Edward I. 1303, has given 
Jinal Beton Juce to a pleaſant and handſome ſeat of lord Pan- 
tory abbot ure, The battle of Brechin, fought in conſequence 
ke of Chal- ll the murder of earl Douglas at Stirling callle 
marquis 0 #2, was loſt by the. malecontents, William de 
one of ie Kin founded here 1256 a Maiſon dieu or hoſ- 
was etecken BR, whoſe walls are ſtill, ſtanding behind the weſt 
mes marquis Wil the chief ſireet '. Here was alſo a houſe of 
r, 1608. Wrines , | | 


Dyſart, from 
bed-chambel 
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Tnebaven is a ruined caſtle, once the ſeat of the 
lis earls of Crawford. A Spaniſh cheſnut, in 
ference. near the ground 42 feet 8 inches, at 
ß feet g inches, and of the largeſt branches 
1 Was, till of late years, an ornament to the 

Above. the caſtle is the caſtle hill with a 
ad long hollow in the top with a rampart of 


ance of £0 of ſtone. ; 
h reſorted e n : 
1 dane 038, „ Ib. 140. Douglas, 61. 
L . 9163, Archeol. II. 83. 100 
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en K en dug vp by a countryman near it. 
Wy ib. 159. 
1279, 


© Pennant, 141146, 


Keith, 290. Pennant, 161. 
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Th Redbead, forming the ſouth ſide of Lunan bay, Ede] houſe is a caſtellated manſion, once the ſeat Edzel, 
E 


of the moſt antient branch of the Lindſays of In- 
vermark by marriage with an heireſs of Sterling, 
who built the houſe. Two miles from it and five 
miles north of Brechin, are two hills, Caledonian 
poſts, called, from the colout of the ramparts, the 
white and black Catterthun, which ſignifies Camp town, 
the firſt of uncommon ſtrength, extending from eaſt 
to welt, oval, having on the top a rampart of looſe 
white ſtones about 24 feet broad, and a ditch abour 
40 feet from it, and round the baſe a deep ditch 
and traces of another that went round the hill. 
Within this wall foundations of buildings may be 
diſcovered. The inner area on the top is flat, 436 
feet by 200; the largeſt diameter from eaſt to weſt 
about 600 feet; the leaſt from north to ſouth about 
400. About the middle and at ſome diſtance from 
the north fide has been one building about 109 ſeet 
long and 60 broad, and at the ſouth fide towards rhe 


_ eaſt has been another range of leſſer buildings. Near 


the caſt fide is the foundation of a ſquare building, 
and on moſt parts thoſe of others ſmall and circular, 
and a well now almoſt filled up. The black or 
brown Catterthun has a circular rampart of earth, 
conſiſting of various concentric dikes. A ſmall rill 
running down the fide of the hill has formed a deep 
gully, defended by a rampart parallel to it, which 
returning forms an additional poſt of retreat“. 
Three conſiderable Roman camps are to be ſeen in 
this range of hills at RMiethie near Brechin; near 
Caerboddo between Forfar and Panmure; and Battle 
dikes near Kenny muir b. | | 

The ſituation of Montre/e is very pleaſant in a 
flat ſandy bottom in a: retired vale on an iſthmus 
forming one fide of the harbour, its point called Mon- 
troſe neſs, with a light-houſe lying on the ſouth ſide 
and Annot ſands the north. Ihis river has changed 
its bed from the north to the ſouth fide of the town. 
The tide ruſhes up this entrance, which is two miles 
over, into South Eſk with great fury, and the 
depth of water is ſix fathoms in the middle of the 
circular baſon, on whoſe caſt' fide the town ſtands. 
In the oldeſt charter to this burgh by David I. it is 
called Sa/ork, In a confirmation charter by David 
II. 1352, its name is Monrois *. The town, though 
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Catterthuns. 


Montroſe, 


not large, is very pleaſant, and conſiſts of one large 


open ſtreet, not ill built, terminated by the tolbooth. 
The houſe in which the marquis of Montroſe was 
born is ſtill to be ſeen, The church is remarkably 
heavy. The Engliſh epiſcopal chapel near the town 
was built 1722. Here was a Dominican friery, 
founded 1240 by fir Alan Durward 4. The town is 
populous; the manufacture of thread, coarſe linen, 


and fail-cloth, proſperous, and the falmon fiſhery 


conſiderable.. Fort hill, a large mount on the eaſt 
ſide of the town is ſaid to have been well fortified 
before the battle of Loncarty and in Edward III's 
time ©, GH | $211 OF ire 1859 

The rivers'of North and South Ef riſe in the ex- 
treme northern borders of the county among the 
Benchichin hills f. The coaſt from Montroſe to 
North Eſk is a flat ſand, ſome of which has been 
lately incloſed. This | river has alſo changed its 


x Cordiner, Ne * a 
* Keith, 243. 


ud 156—1 58. and his plan ot the white Catterthun. See alſo the Edinburgh Mag. XXIX. 207. where it is ſaid pieces of 
ble —_— graſping a ſpear were ſeen among ſome ſtones near it by the writer; and that a conſiderable number of gold medals, 
* 1114 ; 


Douglas, 63. Menreſi in the Gaelic means the moſly or marfhy peninſula, Maitl. Hiſt, of Scot, I. 205. 
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Reſtenot. 


Guthrie, 


Graham 
fanily, 


Aberlemmy. 
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courſe on the ſand, is rapid and croſſed by a fine 
bridge lately built by ſubſcription 8, a 

Forfar ſtands in the middle of cornfields, and con- 
ſiſts of one long ſtreet entered by a gate. The 
town increaſes in populouſneſs, and its manufacture 
of linen flouriſhes. At the back of the town on a 
ſmall hill ſtood the caſtle or palace of Malcolm Ken- 
mure. The loch in which the murderers of Mal- 
colm periſhed in their flight by the breaking of the 
ice, and which once ſurrounded the town, lies at a 
ſmall diſtance from the caltle, but has of late years 
been much reduced by draining for the ſake of the 
fine marle at its bottom in ſtrata from three to ten 
feet thick, and frequently found under the peat on 
the moſſes or wet moors. Mr. Strachan of Balgay- 
loch practiſed a method of dragging up this marle 
from the bottom of the water as ballaſt is drawn for 
ſhips b. At the foot of the hills north of the town 
is a hollow ſpot, where wwerrds and warlochs (witches 
and wizards) were burnt by authority. 

About a mile north of Forfar ſtood the houſe of 
canons regulars at Reftenot, cell to Jedburgh, ſur- 
rounded by a loch, and acceſſible only by a draw- 
bridge, where the monks of Jedburgh kept their va- 
luable articles and papers i. 

North allo of Forfar is a large camp, the road 

paſſing through the ſkirts of it: the north and weſt 
ſides are faireſt; it ſeems double trenched, and the 
angles ſomewhat rounded, but the ſandy ſoil and the 
heath overgrowing it, together with the plantations 
of firs, have left but imperfe traces of them. This 
is called the Pits camp in Pl. XXX. and on the weſt 
ſide of the road is a foſſe drawn to guard it between 
the lochs of Forfar and Reſtenoth. A battle was 
fought berween that people and the Scots A. D. 831, 
in which the latter had rather the advantage. By 
the road ſide on the ground of the laird of Piiſcaridli⸗ 
are two ſtones eight feet high, rude and unorna- 
mented at the head and feet of a cairn of ſtones 
10 feet by 8. A leſſer grave without head or feet 
ſtones was juſt within the avenue to the houſe. Mr. 
Pennant * deſcribes a great cairn called Pits Cairn- 
ley, formerly ſurrounded by a circle of great uprig br. 
ſtones, of which remains only one 11 feet high, 7 
broad, and 18 in girth, 
At Guthrie was a collegiate church, founded by 
fr David Guthrie lord high treaſurer under James 
II. the number of prieſts increaſed by his ſon fir 
Alexander, who was flain at Floddon!. 

The firſt of the antient and illuſtrious family of 
Graham that was ennobled was William lord Gra- 
ham, created earl of Montroſe by James IV. 1504; 
as was his great great grandſon James marquis of 
Montroſe by Charles I. 1644. The attachment and 
zeal ſhewn by this nobleman to his ſovereign's in- 
tereſt can only be paralleled by the brutal malice 
of the Republican party, who have concurred to 


raiſe him to the moſt conſpicuous rank in the hiſtory 


of our civil wars. His great grandſon James was 
by queen Anne 170) advanced to the title of duke 
of Montroſe, held at preſent by his fon. 

Half way between Brechin and Forfar at Aberlem- 
ny are ſeveral. ſtones with rude figures of men on 


s Douglas, 69, 70. d Pennant ib. 1 


1 Keith, 286. 


170. 


o Pennant, 167. Pl. XVII. 
y Pennant, 167. 
r Kenb. 257. 
v Crawtord's Peer. p. 9, 


i 


c: 


49 
| =» Gordon, 154+ LIII. 3, 4. Pennant, 167. Pl. XVII. 1. : 
„ Mr. Gordon fancied he faw Hay's ve, 161. LIII. 1, 2. Mr. Pennant drew them bows and arrows, and added o 


4 Gordon 16 LX. LXIII. 4, 5. Pennant . XVII. m. 177 . 
: Maktland's Hiſ, of . I, 199- K Fs Ib. 2 
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Foot and on horſeback on one fide; and 
the other, ſuppoſed to have been erected 


a Erokk on 


of the defeat of a party of Danes here i. mY 
of Malcolm II. in the eleventh century, O 
e 


largeſt of theſe ſtones ſtanding cloſe by the: 
are certain trophies like a boat reverſed 
a caduceus, trumpeters, hunters, and a 
ing a knotty club®, Mr. Cordiner 9; ; 
Rofſhire exactly like it. On one in th, 2 
yard are horſemen and footmen. oppoſing ere 
rude weapons, ſuppoſed to repreſent the . 
Loncarty*. A third on a tumulus by the road fide 
is charged with various rude ſculptureg*, 4 fourth 
is quite plain?, On the ſecond of theſe g a ſnake 
wreathing itſelf and certain irregular flour 
which laſt are likewiſe on the third; The relief x 
theſe ſtones are like all the reſt very unfaithful 
repreſented in Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrians, 
He deſcribes another ſtone at Balutheſen, about fou 
miles north from Dundee, 3 feet and an half high 
and ſomewhat more than 2 feet broad, whereon are 
rude repreſentations of horſemen, a ſerpent, and 4 
balance in bas relief. In the church. yard of Magie, u 
a village four miles from Cupar, are ſix ſtones, fad w 
have compoſed the grave of Guanora or Vanora, the 
ſuppoſed wife of king Arthur, who was taken in 1 
battle by the Pits and ended her days here, 
Boetius ſays, the ſpot has a tradition of barrennch 
annexed to it. Some of the ſtones have reliefs like 
Roman work 1; and in the ſame place is a large 
{quare one hollowed at top like an altar, 

At Cupar Malcolm IV. founded 1 164 a Ciſtertian 
abbey”, which being demoliſhed by the populace at 
the Reformation, James VI. erected it into a temporal 
lordſhip in favour of James Elphinſton, ſecond fon 
of James lord Balmerinoch; but he dying without 
iſſue the title was ſwallowed up in that of Bak 
merino, baron James Elphinſton being ſo created 
by James VI. 1604. His lineal deſcendant Ar- 
thur, ſixth lord, was attainted and beheaded on 
Tower hill 1746. This abbey ſtood within a Ro- 
man camp, whoſe remains are a ſquare of 4oo yards 
with two ſtrong ramparts and large ditches, ſtil 
viſible on the eaſt and ſouth and part of the north 
fide *, 

Caſtleton near Cupar has a ſtrong oblong fon 
about 100 yards by 60, with an exceeding bigh 
rampart and deep ditch, which from the great ap- 
pearance of ruins is ſuppoſed Roman“. 

On the weſt edge of this ſhire ſtands Airlie caſtle 
which was the firſt title of the lord Ogilvie of Airlie, 
whoſe lineal deſcendant James was created carl ot 
Airly by Charles I. 1639, which title was forfeite 


ond fide 
» {hields, ang 
centaur hold. 


1715. 
Gilchriſt's father Gillebert was earl of Angus be 


The duke of Douglas is lineally deſcended frol 
the earls of Douglas and Angus. The title of duk 
of Douglas became extin& in the perſon of the | 
duke, who was raiſed to that dignity by queer Ano 
and died about 1761. This illuſtrious houſe is 
preſent repreſented by Archibald Douglas, Ge 
ſon to the late duke. 
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« From the neighbourhood of Perth all through 
chmore nearly in agreement with the antient Iti- 
cies, Roman works are to be found; and in the 
— of Lour, not far from Forfar, in the county of 
the ſame name, are to be ſeen the remains of two 
Roman camps *, called Black or Battle Dykes, and 
Hate Dykes, with a cauſeway running about fix 
miles berwixt them, which will appear hereafter to 
bare been the winter quarters of part of the Roman 
after the concluſion of the fixth campaign 
Ad of the Caledonian war. In order to illuſtrate 
theſe encampments and other Roman works eluci- 
ating the whole hiſtory of Agricola's command in 
Scotland, we have from the earl of Buchan given a 
ſketch of the country, where from all circumſtances 
i ſeems evident that the war was coneluded by the 
al victory obtained by Agricola over Galgacus 
and the Caledonian army. 
« His lordſhip ſuppoſes the Roman army to haye 
eeded through Strathmore and the hollow of 
he Mearns to the coaſt by the dotted line A, [plate 
(XVI) which croſſes the rivulet of Carron Q, 
which runs paſt Fetterrefloe R, till it arrived at a 
place called Arduthy, half a mile from Stonehive O, 
where are clearly the remains of a camp, This 
tmp was in the remembrance of a reſpectable gen- 
geman much more diſtin than at preſent, great 
part of it having been deſtroyed by agriculture, 
| is fituated on an eminence with a precipice to 
the north, and is about a quarter of a mile from 
the ſea, and about half a mile from Stonehive. 
From this camp at B the Romans proceeded north- 
alward, croſſing the rivulet of Cowie which 
um paſt Urie at 8, ſtill keeping the dotted line 
Along a ſmooth bank and a plain heath to C, 
mich is a point where three moraſſes nearly meet 
uV, and the only road they could take in their 
progreſs northward by the coaſt, and not far from the 
preſent road at N. At this paſs they might be 
gpoſed by the Caledonians upon the Kempſtone- 
lll at I, which it dotted with almoſt innumerab'e 
mall heaps of ſtones, and has likewiſe three very 
ge ones called cairns at L. There are likewiſe 
x K two ſtones ſtanding on end at the diſtance of 
dont one hundred yards from each other, and about 
1 feet high without any inſcriptiow. In each of 
leſe large cairns ſeveral ſtone coffins have been 
bud about four feet long; and in the infide ſmall 
im confatning a little earth. 
is have been dug to the foundation, but ncither 
lues nor urns were found. Their numbers and 
Mearance, with that of the large cairns and the urns 
nd in them, leave not the leaſt room to doubt 
Wa battle has been fought in that place; and from 
ie diſpoſition of the tumuli, it appears clear that 
k vho made the attack muſt have come from the 
mu prevailed, If we ſuppoſe the Roman army 
de matched from the camp at B, by the dotted 
a, and that they were -obliged to paſs between 
== at C, it is impoſſible the Caledonians 
ae occupied a more favourable ſpot to op- 


ellen than the ſouth fide of the Kempſtone-hill; 
"Theſe 
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by extending their flanks to the two moraſſes, they 
were abſolutely ſecure every where excepting in 
front, His lordſhip ſuppoſes the Roman general to 
have prevailed, and the Caledonians driven to the 
woods and bogs in the neighbourhood which eon- 
tinue for miles at V, and at that time is ſuppoſed to 
have been all wood. The Roman general might for 
various reaſons have been unable to purſue the ad- 
vantage he had gained, and have choſen to encamp upon 
the Garnie hill or Readykes at D, which is about 


two miles from the former place, and an eminence 


commanding a proſpect of the whole neighbourhood, 
to which there is a clear paſſage by the dotted line 
A. This camp is found to contain about 120 
acres?, has ſeveral gates, three of which are 
here deſcribed at F, and covercd by three redoubts 
at G, with an advanced port at H. This camp lies 
on the eſtate of Ury, above the town of Stonehaven, 
about three miles from the ſea, and 300 feet above 
the level thereof, The Grampian mountains at this 
place come very near the coaſt, and the hill on which 
the camp is ſituated (commonly called the Garriſon 
hill) commands a gieat extent of hills and country 
round it, The polition of the camp is exactly laid 
down on this draught, furniſhed by Robert Barclay 
of Ury, eſq; from an actual ſurvey, to licutenant- 
general Melvill in 1778. The gates, ramparts, &c. 
are in general very perceptible at this day. The 
rampart is of earth, about go feet broad at the baſe, 
with a deep ditch without. On the ſouth-eaſt 
of this camp in a hollow is a large bank, diſtant 
242 yards, and 176 yards long; the baſe of which 
is about 40 feet, and the ditch much deeper than 
any part of that of the camp. The gates of the 
camp ate all much about the ſame width, except 
that oppoſite to this work, which ſeems a little wider. 
The line of circumvallatiop is rather flight, except- 
ing to the caſt, where the ditch is very deep, and the 
rampart formed by the earth high, and fronts the 
bogs, which have been woods, at V, where the enemy 
ſeem to have retired, Several Roman weapons have 
been found in this camp, particularly a haſta and 
helmet, of which the former is in the Advocates” li- 
brary at Edinburgh; and lately a fragment of an- 
other haſia and a malleolus haye been dug up; ard, 
as ſearch is now making, there is little doubt that 
many more will be diſcovered. There is a Druid 
Temple to the north-weſt at E. 

Nou, ſtating all theſe circumſtances, particu- 
larly that this camp is ſituated upon the north-eaſt 
end of the Grampian hills, where theſe mountains 
could eaſily be crofſed, and likewiſe near the ſea, 
where a land army could have communication with 
the fleet, and where the ground was ſo ſmooth that 
chariots could have acted; we may fairly ſuppoſe 


the Kempſtone-hill to have been the place where 


Galgacus was defeated by Agricola. It could not 
be at the camp at Readykes, becauſe there is not the 
leaſt veſtige of an engagement at that place, nor upon 
the hill of Glethno at W, nor the hill of Magray at 
T. which have no tumuli. Add to theſe circum- 


' ſtances, that Tacitus informs, us that after the engages» 


Ps we firſt fought for and diſcovered in the year 17 54, by lieutenant-general Robert Melvill, then a captain in the 25th 
Both camps are not in the Muir of Lour, only Hare Dykes, which is fix miles diſtant from Battle Dykes. 

p. 260, lays, it is an oblong ſquare of ewenty-one acres With four outlets with redoubts before them, and many of the 

etty deep. It is in the county of Kincardine. The tradition of the country is that here a Scotch amy lay to op- 

due encamped on the links of Arduthie, where are {till to be ſeen ſome veſtiges of an encampwent. 

:  fays, it is the largeſt he ſaw or heard of in Scotland, and capable ot containing Agricola's army of 24,000 men, 

be *-urths of a mile quare or three miles in circum erence, tenced with a high rampait and very decp ditch, and each of the 

the like works about 24 J ards diſtant from them, * 
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ment Agricola led his army into Fore/tia, which I 


think every antiquary , ſuppoſes to be the county of 


Angus. lt is likely that the Romans ſome time or 
other extended their conqueſts as far north as the 
Murray Firth ; but it is probable they abandoned 
theſe advantages in the winter, for reaſons that ap- 
pear perfectly clear. It does not ſeem to have been 
of importance {ufficient for them to have,defended at 
a great Expence a narrow tract of coaſt againſt the 
natives; and, to confirm this idea, I have not heard 
of any Roman milirary way that has been diſcovered 


ſo far north as this. Theſe military ways ſeem o 


have been abſolutely neceſſary where there wen 
winter ſtations, becauſe they formed a communica- 
tion from one to another. Thoſe I have gen are fo 
raiſed above the common ſurface of the ground, that 
they generally keep clearer of ſnow han apy other 
place; and a ſmall number of well-afmed abd wel!- 
diſciplined men could upon thoſe ways have eaſily 
defended themſelves againſt very ſuperior numbers of 
Barbarians.” 
An account of the Roman camps of Bat!le-dykes and 
* Haerfauds, with the military way extending be- 
tween them, in the county of Forfar ; by the rev. 

Mr. Jameſon of Forfar. April 23, 1785: 

« The camp of Ba#tle-dykes* (vulgarly called Black- 
dykes) lies about three Engliſh miles north-eaſt from 
Forfar in the pariſh of Oathlato, about a mile weſt 
from the pariſh church. It is finely Gruated on a 
large plain, flanked on the ſouth fide by the marſhy 


grounds on the rivulet of Lemno. On the weſt it is 


partly guarded by a kind of moraſs. Its north-welt 
corner reaches to the top of a hill called Wolf-/aw, 
whence there is a very extenſive proſpect of the 
country ; but in this place the ramparts have been 
ploughed up. The camp would ſeem to have been 
defended on all fides by two ramparts of ſtone and 
earth, with a ditch between them, except on part of 
the weſt fide, where the moraſs lies, which does not 
appear to have been fortified in any other way than 
by nature. Proceeding eaſtward you obſerve the 
ſecond or outermoſt rampart from the firſt gate on 
the ſouth ſide, which is very diſcernible all the way 
round to the north-eaſt corner, except in one place, 
where they have been both effaced by the plough. 
There are two gates on the north and ſouth ſides of 
the camp, one only on the eaſt and weſt. From the 
extremity of the ſouthern rampart to the firſt gate 
are 292 paces, including part of the moraſs; thence 
to the ſecond gate 240, thence to the ſouth-eaſt 
corner 460; in all 992 paces. On the eaſt rampart, 
from the ſouth angle to the gate, are 312 paces, 
thence to the north angle 330; in all 642. All the 


ground within the camp has been ploughed. There 


is one large tumulus on the weſt fide, riſing up in 
the plain, in a triangular form; two of the ſides are 
equal to each other, extending at the baſe 24 paces 
each; the other is one-third larger, being 36; in all, 
its circumference at the baſe is 84. This is evi- 
dently artificial, being formed entirely of gravel 
brought from a diſtance, as the ſoil is all around 


clayey. This tumulus is within the camp, facing the 


welt gate on the ſouth fide, perhaps an hundred 
paces from the gate. In a ſtraight line with the 
ſecond gate, forward on the ſouth ſide, and 90 paces 
without the gate, is another tumulus much larger, 
moſtly compoſed of ſuch ſtones as are generally 


3 L 1 1 ö 3 wy 
See Maitland's Hiſt. of Scotland, p. 200, who ſays it is one of the largeſt Raman camps in Scotland, being above half a mile fd | 


and fortified with a double ditch and rampart, 


- yulgarly' called The Centry billock. A little vn 


| baſe of another tumulus, conſiſting of 


| yulet of Lemno. On the border of this via militans, 


remains of what would ſeem antientiy to have been 


paths, which would almoſt aſſure us that it was found 


found in cairns, and meaſuring 1 23 
ference at the baſe. From 105 — R.Grem, 
juts out ſouthward towards the xivulet. 1 r 
carried on for 60 paces, is 19 paces in bre: 0 been 
poſed of carth aud ſtones ; but the deſgu hu n. 
been {carried on, It texminares in a place we, 

babl there” has been ruidical tem oe, © pro · 
there find three large Role fallen over, in * we 
and of the ſize of thoſe that are generally fan 
theſe remains of heathen antiquity, Thi 


V found iy 
$ tumulus js 
within the gate, rather towards the eaſt, you find th 


ſuch mater; 
as the laſt-mentioned. The form of 1 8 


ſomewhat ſquare. Here I perceived one ſtone tha 
ſeemed to have been hewn. It goes by the name of 
The King's Houſe. Had not this been ſo {a from 
the center of the camp, one might have thought that 
it was the ſite of the Pretorium. There is (till an. 
other tumulus -within the camp, ſmaller than any of 
the reſt, a littie within the gate on the eaſt lde, 
nearly on a line with it. In ſome places the ditch 
is ſtill very deep from the bottom of the ditch tothe 
top of the molt entire rampart, being between 10 
and 12 feet perpendicular. In one place where the 
ditch was nearly filled up, I meaſured both the ram. 
parts and the ditch, and found that they exteuded be. 
tween 14 and 15 paces. 

% Parallel to the two-ramparts, a few, paces from 
the eaſtern extremity of the ſouth ſide, you perceive 
another rampart, which, after running a little way 
further eaſtward than the lines. of the camp, rung 
ſouthward about 200 paces; then turns weſtward, 
where you loſe it, after tracing it for a conũderable 
way very diſtinftly. It ſeems to have extended 120 
paces to the weſt, by the tract that is diſcernible 
among the ridges. Whether this might be the camp 
of horſe | cannot pretend to ſay; oaly, although the 
rampart is conſtrued with ſtones and earth, like the 
reſt, it does not ſeem to have been ever ſo ſtrong, nor 
are there any remains of a ditch perceptible. 

From the ſouth-eaſt extremity of this rampart 
begins what I take to be a military way that has ex- 
tended between the camps of Battle-dykes and Muir 
of Lours. Here it is compoſed of the ſame materials 
that are to be found every where elſe, rough, un- 
poliſhed ſtones (commonly called bullet-ſtones) and 
earth. After running a little way eaſtward it forms 
a ſharp angle, and turns ſuddenly down to the ri- 


on a height immediately above the riyulet, arc the 


a fortification or military ſtation. There was indeed 
a cottage on this ſite, inhabited within the memory of 
man; but the thickneſs of the walls, and the dif 
ferent courſes of them, would ſeem to indicate, that 
it had in former times been more than a ſimple cot- 
tage, eſpecially as it went by the name 0! Stony- 


— 


a ruined heap before the cottage was built. From 
the very brink of the rivulet, on the ſouth ſide, Jon ö 
perceive a broad cauſeway of irregular ſtones, m_ | 
ing a ſteep hill, on which it holds a ſtraight 25 or 
more than a quarter of a mile. This road has inde | 
been covered from time to time with heaps of __ 
thrown together from the adjacent fields. ** 
running ſo far in a ſtraight line it takes a winding 
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Af towards the caſt, pafling by ſome fortiflca- ner, and exactly in the ſame direction, wich that at 
* , a the hill, which it is neceſlary a littte to Battle-dykes. It meaſures 105 paces on the weſt, 
tions | 


the ſame number on the ſouth; but the eaſt ſide has 
| nl, ed been ploughed up; however, it doth not ſeem to 
pill of the Carſe, you at firſt obſerve a large ram- have extended much if at all further, becauſe the 
the ich a ditch. On golbg fürther to the weſt, end of the ſouth rampart of the great camp, and the 
* tinAly perceive two 'rattiparts, and in ſome gate is exactly in the middle, being about 53 paces 
| — would almoſt ſuppoſe there were three. from each of the extremities. Both the rampart and 
. anch is of unequal breadth, in ſome places 8, in ditch are ſmaller in this than thoſe of the camp ad- 
ut 10, and in other places 12 paces broad. The Joining. | 
5 rt at the baſe is about four yards in diameter By The camp of H 
nabe, After purſuing theſe rawparts for 
* half a mile, you loſe them altogether at a 
like where are the remains of ſome old buildings. 
Det ramparts evidently appear to have been raiſed 
+ the ſame time with the camp formerly deſcribed ; 
it doth not ſeem that fhey bad been a part of a 
ap; whether they have been meant as lines 


— e north ſide of tHis hill, which is called 


5 aerfauds hath only one rampart 
aud ditch, and it does not appear ever to have had 
more as the ground has never been ploughed, except 
part of that on the eaſt ſide; but the rampart is 
broader and higher than any of thoſe at Battle- 
dykes. From the bottom of the (itch in its preſent 
ſtate to the top of the rampart it may (till be about 
ST EIS 1 11:6;$ 
| 15 feet perpendicular, I was told by a perſon who 
ping a Roman-ſtation on this hill, to prevent it for thirty years paſt has been. inſpector of that muir, 
don falling into the hands of the enemy, and thus that he diſtinetiy recollects four large mounds that 
tuning up all intercourſe between the two camps were exactly in the middle of the camp, in a ſtrait 
wfore-mentioned, as it muſt effectually have done, I line between the north and ſouth gates; that theſe 
adit preſume to ſay, but muſt leave them to the mounds were at a little diſtance from each other; and 
inidation of more learned antiquaries. Near theſe that, on the removal of them for the turts and moſs 
tes, about à year ago, was found the head of a they contained, there were no ſtones found in them, 
Ronan ſpear. This I have never ſeen as it was Joſt but that they were entirely formed of earth, in an 
trough negligence ; but, from the deſcription given artificial manner, It would ſeem that this had been 
Ae metal and ſhape, it muſt have been Roman. the Prætorium. 

« The via militaris takes its courſe round theſe lines 
@ the caſt till both are loſt in a field lately in- 
doſed, They were ploughed up within theſe few 
jars, and the tones of the cauſeway taken for build- 
N a wall round the field. Ir came down in a ſtrait 
Ine, paſt the farm of Broom- knows, on the eſtate of 
Care-bank. Thence it takes its courſe through a 
atation of firs. On leaving this it eroſſes the high- 
my between Brechin and Forfar. Here it alſo 
ſes a ditch and rampart, caſt up by the Pitts under 
derlich, for guarding their camp againſt an attack 
Im the Scots under Alpin before the battle of 
ſeſlvet, About half a mile eaſtward from the 
Iman way in this place was found on the top of 
* till of Pitſcanley, a ſmall Roman ſpear, now in 
i poſſeſſion of the earl of Buchan. The via, after 
Ming the Brechin road, is very diſcernible for near 
lich mile in a Muir. In ſhort, it is to be 
uin a ſtrait line to the other camp, in general 
elde ground has not been ploughed. 1 
Ide camp in the Muir of Lour is about eight 
u miles diſtant from that of Battle-dykes. It is 
ly called Haerfauds , which, I have been told, 
In the Gaelic or rather in the Teutonic, ſig- 
| the ditches, trenches, or folds of the ſtrangers,” 
bout a mile north from the Hynd caſtle. On 
unh and ſouth ſides it has only one gate. From 
mer weſtward to the gate meaſures 162 paces, 
thence to the oher curve, in all 324. 10 
übte on the ſouth fide (moving from north 
tt) 290 paces; thence to the ſecond 1663 
udo de extremity 270; in all 726. There is ; 
of lwamp or morafs between the north-weſt | 
n dle Firſt gate on the welt fide, where' it 
u ſeem that the lines were ever completed. 


« There are no veſtiges of the via militaris imme- 
diately near the camp. The firſt place where I have 
obſerved it is nearly three miles to the north. It is 
loſt wherever the ground has been broken up, but 
very diſtin& elſewhere. Though it is very evident 
that this was originally a Roman camp, tradition ſays, 
that it was poſſeſſed by the Picts in ſome of their wars 
with the Scots. The perſon who ſurveyed it with 
me declared, that, when the mounds before-men- 
tioned were removed, he had ſeen a conſiderable 
number of pieces of old ſhoes among the earth, and 
that they were all ſquare toed, which would ſeem to 
confirm this tradition, as we cannot ſuppoſe them to 
have belonged to the Romans, It is probable they 
were left on the mounds, and in a courſe of ages 
over-grown With moſs. He alſo ſaid, that the re- 
mains of the Scottiſh camp were on a hill about a 
mile diftant, which I have not yet had an opportu- 
nity of ſurveying, If this tradition is well founded, 
it would ſeem to refer to the reign of Alpin, as he 
was killed at no great diſtance from this place, ac- 
cording to our Scottiſh hiſtorians, _ | 

© The connexion eſtabliſhed between the two 
camps of Battle-dykes and Haerfauds by means of 
the military way ſtretching between them, diſcovers . 
the caution and judgement with which the Romans 
conducted themſelves in an enemy's country, and 
eſpecially in a country poſſeſſed by ſuch intrepid and 
impetuous enemies as the Caledonians ; who, unleſs 
they had uſed every precaution, might have poured 
down their hills like a torrent, and carried deſtrue- 
tion before them without any previous warning. 
Theſe two camps thus connected, if we ſhall ſuppoſe 
them poſſeſſed ar the ſame time, ſecured to them the 
whole breadth of the Strath or valley of Angus. 
bund fide there is ſomething that reſembles That ar'Bartle-dykes, ſituated about fix miles Engliſh | 
ol the horſe.” It projects in the ſame man- from the foot of the neareſt mountains, commanded 
Krone FX inclofury of the army. . Maitland, abi ſup. He ſays it is of a parallelogram ſorm about 800 yards by 400, for- 
en z rampart” | 


and ditch with fix gates, each fortified in the ſame manner. 


Nie mother Roman camp nine miles from Battle dykes, about 400 yards ſquare with a rampart and ditch, plain on all but 
Kit, voy they have been levelled by the plough. - (Ib.) 125 r 

* thus deſcribes Haerfauds camp: About eight miles from Brec hin at Karbodde, a place belonging to the earl of 
*V be ſcen veltiges of a Daniſh camp with a rampart and ditch, vulgarly called Norway dykes,” 
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ſuch an extenſive view, that there could be no de- 
ſcent from the mountains by day-light, for, ten of a 


dozen miles in front, but it muſt have been perceived 
by every man in the camp. The other at Haerfauds 


about ſeven or eight miles from the ſea guarded the 
other ſide of the valley. It is one plain between the 
two camps, with a gentle and gradual aſcent to the 
ſouthern one, except where the carſe-hill riſes up in 
the valley, and intercepts the view. But we may 
ſuppoſe the fortifications on this hill, whatever form 
they bore in their complete ſtate, were deſigned to 
prevent any inconvenience ariſing from the nature of 
this high ground as an intefinediate poſt between the 
two camps, compleating and preſerving the line of 
communication: -A military way muſt have been pe- 
culiarly neceſſary and uſeful in a, country which in 
its uncultivated ſtate muſt have been almoſt one con- 
tinued motaſs; as is evident from the fenny nature of 
the ſoil, and the multitude of lakes and marſhes till 
remaining. Had the Romans ſuſtained any loſs at 
the foor of the Grampians, they would immediately 
have betaken themſelves acroſs this via militaris to 
the ſouthern camp; which, among its other adyan- 
tages, preſerved an open intercourſe with their fleet, 
which at this period may be ſuppoſed to have been 
moored in the river Tay, at ſuch a ſmall diſtance 
from it. From the hill on which Hynd caſtle ſtands, 
a mile ſouth from the camp, they would have a full 
view of the ſea; of, their fleet, if lying near the 
mouth of the river; and of any other ſhips approach- 
ing the coaſt, long before they could reach it. As 
we know of no camp between Tay and thoſe of Bat- 
tle-dykes and Haerfauds, except one on the north 
ſide of the river, at the confluence of Tay and Al- 
mond; and as it ſeems almoſt certain that the deciſive 
battle between Galgacus and Agricola was not fought 
at Galgachaw-Roſs-moor near Comric, where Gor- 
don in his Itinerarium places it, but a great way far- 
ther eaſt, it is moſt probable that Agricola, inſtead 
of marching directly eaſtward by the foot of the 
mountains, firſt vifited his fleet at the mouth of the 
Frith of Tay, and thence marched towards the Muir 
of Lour; thence to Battle-dykes, onward till he 
came near Stonehaven, where it wouid ſeem the great 
battle deſcribed by Tacitus was fought. Or, per- 
haps, we may rather ſuppoſe that Agricola in one of 
his campaigns penetrated no further than the Tay; 
and that he began another by entering that part of 
the country now called Angus; proceeding gradu- 
ally till he arrived at the eaſtern extremity of the 
Grampian mountains. | | 

« Tacitus, in his Life of Agricola, informs us, 
© that in the ſixth year of his adminiſtration, when he 
was exploring the large communities beyond Bado- 


tria or the Frith of Forth, by means of his fleet, the 


ſame camp often contained foot, horſe, and mariners; 
that he was attacked in his camp, the guards lain, 
and the trenches entered; and that in the very gates 
of the camp a bloody encounter enſued, till the ene- 
my was quite routed ; and that the woods and mar- 
ſhes ſerved for ſhelter to the fugitives,” 

«© There are ſeveral circumſtances in this deſccip- 
tion, which evidently denote that Agricola was at 
this time on the north, or rather the eaſt fide of Tay, 
and tend to ſhew that the final victory gained by 
him over Galgacus was towards the eaſtern extre- 
mity of the Grampian mountains. 1. By the ampla 
civitas trans Badotriam ta cannot be underſtood 


Of the ſame opinion was fir James Dalrymple in his edition of the Britannia. 


# 

the country of Fife for two reaſons; Þ 
Badotrio ſignifying the Frith, if the cou 
had been meant, it would have been more prg 

have named them * the cities or communities Ms ; 
upon Badotria.'. The ſecond is, that he a 
that in his third year he diſcovered new People 5 
continuing his devaſtations through the e 
tions, quite to the mouth of the T ay, — no 1 
aperuit, vaſtatis uſque ad Taum (æſtuario nonen 10 5 
nationibus. Now, it could not be ſaid with any pros 
priety that Agricola in his ſixth year made new dif, 
coveries of hoſe that he had coaſted and 


iſt, becauſe 
try of Fife 


ay inet 2 conquered 

in his third. If then it is not Fife that is meant, u. 
muſt. underſtand Tacitus of thoſe countries 8 8 
called Angus and Mearns*, or the counties of Fo. | 


cs 
@_—_ 


far and Kincardine. 2. It was * by ments of hi 
fleet,” which ſhews, that in his expedition he always 
kept an open communication with his fleet. 3. © The 
ſame camp often contained, &c. iiſdem caftris ped 
equeſque, et nauticus miles, &c. We do not fnd a 
ſingle camp weſtward of that in the Muir of Low, 
to which this deſcription can apply with equal pro 
priety. 4. His camp was forced— ne aggreſi 
inter ſomnum ac trepidationem, &c.” As we bare 
already ſeen that we muſt now conſider him 2s on 
the north of Tay, this part of the hiſtory will apply 
to all appearance very ſtrictly to the camp at Battle: 
dykes ; for, not to infilt upon the name given it by 
tradition, Which might either be imaginary or might 
ariſe from ſome event of a much later date, we have 
there two cairns, one of them very large, the one 
within the camp, the other only go paces without 
the gate, in every circumſtance reſembling thoke 
wherein the antients uſed to inter their dead flain in 
battle. 5. Our hiſtorian tells us, that * the wook 
and marſhes ſerved for ſhelter to the fugitives,” That 
Angus is perhaps, even in its cultivated ſtate, the 
moſt marſhy part of Scotland, is known to all who 
have paſſed through it ; and that the greateſt part 
of Britain was at that time covered with weod, 8 
ſtill better known. - Even within two or three cen 
turies there was a prodigious tract of wood for many 
miles weſt from the camp of Bartle-dykes ; the ſie 
of which till retains the name of the Forreft-mur. 
From the manner in which Tacitus writes, be 
gives us reaſon to think that Agricola * fixed ins 


© a _=- ts as Ft) wm ww — 89?amwwo 


winter quarters in this part of the country,-a0 ! 
at in the beginning of the ſummer he ſeot forward ; 
the navy, which, by committing devaſtations in ſeveral | 
places, would not fail to ſpread terror; punts 
himſelf at the head of his army lightly equipped | 
and that thus he arrived at the foot of the Grampian . 
hills Had the final battle been fought near Coty 
ric, where theſe hills are at ſuch diſtance from tt i 
ſea, all the parading of a fleet, and ail the deſolation . 
accompliſhed by it, would have had little or 10 
effect upon the Caledonians, ſituated upwards of 4% 
miles from it. We muſt therefore ſeek for à place | 
where the encampment of the Caledonians upon 
the Grampian hills was at no great diſtance * ; 
the ſea; and where ſhall we find this, but pr | 
theſe mountains may be ſaid to bathe themſelt | 
in its waves, at their eaſtern extremity ! g 
« We ſhall only add one circumſtance =— b 
confirmation of the foregoing hypotheſis, V 1 
the diſcovery that has lately been made of "lord þ 
granaries under ground, upon the eſtate 0 q v 
Duncan of Lundie, a few miles north · ea : 
| : 
Dundee: 0 


A N 


Cauſe which makes it highly probable that Agri- 


Dundee; 


Fife his winter quarters near this place.” 
er to cola = * opinion was Mr. Maitland, whoſe ac- 
und 5 of the Roman roads in Scotland we ſhall here 
is 1; count | 


1 be chief military ways appear to have entered 
wt this kingdom at the rivulet of Sark in the exterior 
| 


dente f Annandale near the confluence of the rivers 
rs © , 1 
n of) . ad Lid in Eſkdale; at Jedburgh in Teviotdale; 
pro- 1 2 Berwick at Tweedmouth. 
w dif, zod at Per : incipal and moſt con- 
« The ficſt of them is the principal and moſt con 
quered Gicvobs. Having left Cumberland it croſſes the 
555 dirk and enters Scotland at the Barrow, and con- 
N dwues on weſtward to the Birns®, a fortreſs conſiſt- 
if Fore zue of two parts in Middleby pariſh, It then aſcends 
CM * hill in a north-weſt direction for two 
* 1s to the two camps on the ſouth fide of that 
. "a 15 By the weſt end of this hill it proceeds 
Lr north, a vicinal way from it croſſing the country in 
* 1 north-weſt direction, and croſſing the road from 
n Lochmabar to Moffat about a mile north of the 
*. huet place, goes on to the river Nid or Nith, and 
a long its eaſt fide to Tyber's caſtle), a Roman fort 
„ den Drumlanrig, and being joined by the Roman 
"EY ad from Elwin foot“ goes on with it to the county 
— of Air and æſtuary of Clyde. In its progreſs north- 
oY ward it leares the town of Locherby on the well, 
- 7 md falling into the road to Moffat runs on to Dun- 
e e bil, where it is plainly to be ſeen, but a lirtls 
the on further is loſt by the river Annan having altered its 
Abe curſe, Re-appearing ſoon after it becomes the com- 
g thok mon road to Moffat ®, and near Darnham-ſhaw paſſes 
1 fans du the eaſt ſide of a conſiderable Roman camp, for- 
+ ea tiled on the eaſt ile by a rampart and moraſs, on 
% That the rorth and ſouth by a moraſs, and, without doubt, 
are, the 2 rampart, and on the welt by a high rampart and 
) all who dich; whence proceeding to Thirlſlyholme it inter- 
teſt part ſeds the river Annan near its confluence with the 
weed, is fivulets of Moffat and Avon, and crofling the plain 
lee e 00 the welt ſide of the ſaid river mounts Kirkby-rigg 
for many bill and runs up it to Ekerſtone-brae, the higheſt 
+ the ſie lili in all its courſe, and croſſing the ſummit runs on 
. mur. ad croſſes the river Clyde near its ſource at Cly- 
rrites, be fedurn houſe. It continues its courſe north to 
Gxed tis Nevton, and hence winding eaſtward runs along the 
try and bm fide of the Clyde, where it is plainly to be 
ſeen; and leaving the town of Crawford on the 
botth fide of that river, and turning the angle formed 
bf the Clyde makes northward, and leaving Craw- 
rd on the weſt ſide of the river is loſt in the 
Poughed lands, but appears again aſcending Serrat 
bl, and deſcending down to the village of that name, 
wence winding eaſtward it becomes the common 
ad for many miles on the ſouth ſide of Clyde, pro- 
ding in a north-weſt direction to the town of Big- 
ir croſſing the moſs there and falls in with the 
dear the church. Here it divides, and one 


le, by 


Oder north-eaſt by Pentland hills, in the neighbour- 
d of which it is ſeen pointing to the ſtation at 
nd on the ſouth ſide of the Frith of Forth e. 


*man branch of the road from Biggar croſſes a 


p. 325. 328. 


his militar 
. om Niddiſdale an 
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Mag, 1787, p. 540. 


ach runs north-weſt to Graham's dike, and the 


& 7 


ford in the Maidwin burn about three miles riorifi: 
weſt from Biggar and paſſing the villages of Lam- 


pert, Renſtruther, and the avenue of Lockhart houſe, 


runs through the ſtation called Ca/tle dikes ©, and is 
afterwards loſt in arable ground till it appears again 
in Lanerk moor for a mile, and croſſing the Mouſe 
water a little eaſtof the bridge aſcends the hill; whereon 
it is frequently ſeen as high as Kilcudrey law, whence 
it appears in good condition for a great way: but 
being levelled by the plough for ſeveral miles it 
appears again near Over Cambuſnethan, near which 
it has the name of the Biggar road quite to Gra- 
ham's dyke. There crofling at the Maiden caſtle 
about two miles ſouth of Falkirk, and continuing its 
courſe through the great ſtation at Camelon it goes 
on to Stirling, and joins the Roman ſtation on the 
ſouth ſide of the caſtle, which is fortifled with a ram- 
part and ſpacious ditch ; and though greatly defaced 
appears to he of Roman conſtruttion. The deſtruction 
of this large ſtation ſituate near the great Roman 
ferry acroſs the Bodotrian æſtuary, ſeems to have been 
owing to the erection of a beautiful work in the pre - 
torium called the King's Rnock or mount, for whicli 
all the works were levelled. This erection conſiſts of 
two oftagonal eminences, one with, the other with- 
out a parapet ſurrounding a ſmall octagonal mount, 
whereon the kings of Scotland vſcd to dine in public 
and amuſe themſelves. Hence the military way 
paſſes on the welt ſide of Stirling caſtle, by the way 
at preſent called the Craigforth road or cauſeway to 
a place about half a mile weſt of the caſtle on the 
ſouth ſide of the river Forth, where it is highly pro- 
bable was the Roman'ferry. It went thence to Dun- 
blane, near the north-eaſt of which town it appears 
plainly by the name of the Old Road, and croſſing 
the rivulet Allan near the Wood end, goes on, and 
crofſes both the new road made by government to 
Inverneſs by Crief through the highlands and the 
water of Knock alittle below the bridge, and aſcend- 
ing the eminence runs along the eaſt fide of the Ro- 
man camp near the village of Ardoch. From thence 
it aſcends the hill, and pafſing on the weſt ſide of 
Redford village goes to the very ſtrong fort of Kemp's 
ca/tle on. the upper part of the hill and paſſing within 
a few yards of its eaſt ſide runs down hill, and in- 
terſects the large Roman camp on an eminence at 


the mains of Stageeth near the ſouth bank of Ern. 
* Deſcending the hill and croffing the Era it mounts 


the hill to Innerpeffery, near which it becomes the 
common road, and runs between the park walls of 
Gaſk, and proceeding to Tipper moor croſſes it and 
the river Almond a little ſouth of the bridge; then 
going on to Bertha, which is about fix miles north 
from Innerpeſſery, paſſed along the north fide of the 
ſtation. After croſſing the Tay over Bertha bridge it 
continues its courſe eaſtward between the Golden 
caſile, a fort on the bank of Tay on the north, and a 
ſmall village called Rome on the ſouth. Continuing 
its courſe eaſtward it runs through the moor of Up- 
per Collen, and leaving divers villages both on its 
north and ſouth fides goes on to Camps Michael, near 
which is a ſmall Roman fort on the ſouth bank of 


ſee p. 323, * Ib, Maitland ſuppoſes this name a corruption of Binenſwork : rather Burgh/work, 


n) Way, betore it leaves the paſs at the weſt end of the mountains about one mile weſt of Duriſdeer, is ſecured at that 
we work and Galloway by a ſmall but ſtiong ſquare fort. Ib. 193+ 

Iden fo, wen digying pears in May 1787, on Errechſlune brar in the neighbourhood of Moffat near the Roman cauſeway, one 
nad. lomething that reſiſted his ſpade, which proved to be half a gorger or the plate of a ſtandard, of moſt beautiſul work- 
ounce, and ſemicircular, three-tourths of an inch broad and three inches wide, with a thin border about an inch 
mecting outwards; in the border are the following letters well cut IOVI AVG on one fide, and on the other 
de end of this fragment itands out perpendicular to the centre a hollow picce about two inches long, cloſe at the 


> 193, 194+ Gordon, p. 19, has greatly miſtaken the courſe of the Roman road to Biggar, 
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the Tay, aud paſſing on the ſouth ſide of the houſe 
and park of Byres proceeds towards Coupar of An- 


gus, leaving the manſion-houſe and village of Delwin | 


on the north {ide of the Tay, where appears to have 
been a Roman ſtation, The cauſeway being loſt in 
the neighbourhood of Coupar is ſuppoſed to have 
run by the village of Caſtleton, where is a ſtrong ob- 
long fort. After being loſt for ſeveral miles it ap- 
pears again on the ſouth ſide of the village of Riddy, 
and entering the moor becomes the common road for 
half a mile, pointing to the town of Kenymoor, about 
one mile to the eaſtward. This is the laſt time Mr. 
Maitland could diſcover its courſe eaſt or north; 
however by its caſtern direction it muſt have pro- 
ceeded to the large camp to the eaſtward called Bat- 
tle dykes , one of the largeſt in Scotland, it having 
been plowed up in its courſe through it. Some 
faint veſtiges of it appear in Brechin moor, pointing 
to the manſion houſe of Kethick, near to the eaſt ſide 
of which about nine miles from Battle dikes is a 
Roman camp called the Var dikes*. Though the 
cauſeway does not appear to the eaſt of Kethick, it 
mult have paſſed near the town of Fettercairn in 
Mearnes, and near the village of Balmans three- 
quarters of a mile ſouth of that town on the Brechin 
road, where is a beautiful Roman fort, erected to 
guard the weſtern road from Cairn croſs mountains, 
and prevent incurſions acroſs the mountains from the 
north, as the ſtrong fort on the north ſide of Turder 
burn defended the eaſtern way from the ſouthern 
mount. From Balmain it cannot be doubted that 
the road proceeded to the manſion-houſe of Fordun 
five miles off, where is another fort, and near it a 
larger fortreſs or ſtation. Hence it muſt have gone 
to or near the large camp on Urie hill about three 
miles north-weſt from Stone haven, which is the largeſt 
camp Mr. Maitland ſaw or heard of in Scotland, and 
anſwers to Tacitus' deſcription of the ſcene of the 
deciſive battle between Agricola and Galgacus. In 
the antient Horeſtia were not fewer than eight larg 
camps or Roman ſtations*, | 
« The ſecond Roman road entered Scotland at Ber- 
wick on Tweed (which being ſituated on a peninſula 
was probably a ſtation) and having croſſed Colding- 
ham moor in a northern direction paſſed Old Cambus, 
probably ſo called from O/d Camp, to Dunbar, where 
tradition ſays was a Roman camp : thence weſtward 
to the camp on the north-eaſt end of Campbill, a mile 
and an half north-eaſt from Haddington, which fort- 
refs was ſtrong, and fortified on the eaſt, weſt, and 
ſouth ſides with triple ramparts and ditches, and on 


4 Before deſcribed, p. 410. 
E Ib. 202, 203. b Ib. 204. 


Wo, 


/ 


{cen leading to the 
Kinneil about a mile 


* The third Roman road entering Scotland 
Fedburgh runs in a northern direction croſs the Thee 
near its confluence with the Etrick, and aſcendi 
the Rink hill runs on the weſt fide of Gallo Water 
and through Boſthwick moor and by the caſtle u. 
doubtedly to Pentland hills and joined the Romy 
roads from Peebles and Biggar at the eaſt end of the 
ſaid hills, whence they went on together to Cramond, 
This road, which differs from the other military Ways 
in Scotland in its form, has two ridges with a ditch 
between them, and is called the Peebts gr Pig; 


work dike h. 


« The laſt Roman road enters Scotland on the 
eaſt ſide of the Eſk from Netherby by croſſiag the 
river Lid and proceeding through Canonby moor, 
where it is plainly to be ſeen croffing the Ek about 
one mile and an half below Langhelm bridge: then 
taking another weſtern direction croſſes the rivulet 
of Malbep near Millholm, and continuing its courl 
along the weſt ſide of the hill of that name, goes on 
to the camp of Caſtle over in Eſkdale moor, and 9 
to Peebles, and falling in with the Roman roads from 
Boſthwick and Peebles accompanies them to Cr 


mond. This is the 


from Gordon, who miſtook it for a boundary as well 
as another of the ſame name and form a conſiderable 
way to the eaſtward, 


conſtruction the laſt deſcribed road or Picts work 


dike not far from it. 


the battle or military way. 
“Whether any Roman road ran from the ferry over 
the Forth at Cramond, to which we have ſeen three 


of theſe tended, is 


along the eaſt coaſt of Angus through Mentrofe crol 
the S. Eft at Inchbrake, where it was diſcovered i 
digging foundations, and terminating 2 little to the 
northward, and being vulgarly called Mitchel Sears 
cauſeway, and ſuppoſed made by his enchantments \, 


Ot which ſee note, p. 411. 


Ib. 204, 205. 


| S. 


the north by the perpendicular rock. 7 
runs hence welt, and faintly appears on th a 
Mufſelburgh, and proceeds north-weſt to Lai 
the river of that name at the end of the 
wynd, where it was diſcovered about fiſt, 
under the foundation of Leith pier. 
ceeded to the conſiderable marine Roman f 
Cramond, and thence weſtward appearing 
moor of Elin, and proceeding in its weſter 
tion not to Edinburgh but ſouth by the ea 
the Pentland hills, on the north fide of which it i 


© Veſt of 
th Croſhy 

eig. ene 
J Years (ing 
Thenee ir _ 


ation at 
on the 
n direc, 
ſt end of 


brook, joins Grahan! dyke nex 
welt of Borrowſtouncſi x, 


Catrail before deſcribed, p. 299, 


though both reſembled in their 


The true name is Catrait, q. d. 


not clear. One, however, rat 


f Maitland, P+ 195-200, 
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* foal HE Editor having underſtood ſome time ago, that the Britiſh Antiquaries were indebted for the 
Welt of diſcovery of Julius Agricola's large camps in Scotland, to the ſagacious and ſucceſoſul reſearches ot 
roſhng a Mclvill at an carly period of his life, applied to the General for ſome information on the 
b. Senf 21 and he was pleaſed to furniſh him with the following circumſtantial and very ſatisfactory narrative, 
ts ſigce : 


; with uſeful noꝛes thereon. 
It pto. 
tion at « IN Autumn 1751, captain Robert Melvill (now 


on the leutenant general) having been at Edinburgh 
| direc: in the recruiting ſervice for his Majeſty's 25th regi- 
end of ment of foot then ſtationed in the ſouth of Ireland, 
ch it z had occaſion 10 make a viſit at Pennycuik, the ſeat of 
ke next {r John Clerk, bart. at about 9 miles ſouthward from 

Flinburgh, in the abſence of which gentleman, his 
land at delt ſon (the late fir James) entertained captain 
 Tveed Melvill with a fight of ſeveral remarkable articles 
cending of antiquity, amongſt which was a double-edged cut 
W Water ind thruſt dagger of mixed metal, ſaid to be a Roman 
aſtle uns qladivs *, and to have been dug up in or near the 
Roman mains of a Roman work in Scotland. 
d of the « Capt. Melvill having not only inſpected and ex- 
-ramond, mined this weapon, on the ſuppoſition of its having 
ary Ways deen a legionary ſword, but alſo handled and wielded 
La duch i with different motions, and in various poſtures, he 
or Pit was led to conſider immediately, in what manner the 


Roman legions ought to have been arranged in order 
| on the & battle, for the beſt uſe of ſuch ſhort ſwords and 
ſling the heir other arms for offence and defence; when there 
Y moor, ſpeedily reſulted to him the perſuaſion of an arrange- 
ik about nent very diſſimilar to ht which had been imagined 
ge: then by Patrizi of Ferrara, above 200 years ago, adopted 
e rivulet fon after by Juſtus Lipſius, in his Mihicia Romans 
its courk ithout naming him; and fince followed, with little 
2, goes of wriation, by all the writers who had either briefly 
r, and b wached on, or more largely treated of the military 
oads fro branch of Roman antiquities, as captain Melvill found 
1 to Cs ferwards by having recourſe during ſome months to 
q, P. 299 nal of their writings, and by conſulting many officers 
Y as well Who had formed their ideas on what had been publiſhed. 
nſiderable Theſe incidents, however, with the conſc- 


d in iber quences of them, not relating immediately to the ſub- 
its work | 


trait, Q- d. 


This ſword, although not formed with ſtraight edges from the n { | 
hem their coins and ſculpture to have been, but made with ſwelling edges, running to a ſharp point, ſerved equally for a juſt 
ndation of reaſoning, as it it had been a real Roman gladius ; but, on farther reflection, general Melvill is become very doubtful, 


jeQ of this narrative, have been only mentioned to 
ſhew what was the origin of the curioſity and inveſti— 
gations of captain Melvill on this point, and other 
deſiderata ® reſpecting the Roman art of war by ſea 
and land, which, abſtraftedly from the illuſtration 
that a right knowledge of them might afford, on ſome 
of the moſt important, but leaſt underſtood events in 
the hiſtory of that great people, might he conceived, 
turniſh ſome moſt uſeful lights on the principal points 
of war, to military men capable of applying them 
with a due allowance for the change in arms and ſome 
other particulars, 

In the beginning of ſummer 1754 having 
returned to Scotland from Dublin, where the 25th 
regiment made part of the garriſon, he ſoon after, in 
company with two brothers of the aforementioned 
gentleman ©, who were not only very ingenious and 
intelligent, but extremely curious in their diſpoſi- 
tions, made a walking tour through a great part of 
the country from Edinburgh by the Weſt Highlands 
to Fort William, acroſs io the eaſtern ſhore at Fort 
George, and then ſouthward to Montroſe, from 
which through Angus weſtward into Perthſhire, and 
th-nce returned to Edinburgh. 

Although they had begun their route with 
tracing the Vallum Antonini, called Graham's Dyke, 
with all its Caſlella, or poſts between its terminations 
at the rivers Forth and Clyde, and been very 
inquiſitive on the ſubject of military antiquities 
throughout the reſt of their tour, yet, excepting 


ſome remains of caſtella (being earthen redoubts of a 


ſquare or rectangular form), and the veſtiges of. a 
ſmall intrenched camp at Dealgin-Roſs in the head of 
Strath- Ern *, captain Melvill had not ſeen any re- 


middle thickneſs along its length, as moſt of the Roman gladii ap- 


ferry over Nether any of the (words of mixed metal, (copper, &c. hardened) howerer much reſembling in form, can be held to have been the 


ſeen three 


Won plaii, Firſt, becauſe the term iron ( ferrum) was commonly, if not always, uſed reſpecting their ſubſtance. Secondly, that thoſe of 
ud metal have been found as much in countries where the Romans never were, ſuch as Ireland and the northern parts of Europe, as 


yever, ran thoſe they had ſubdued ; whereas fewer of ſuch ſwords of mixed metal have been found in Italy, where they ought moſt to abound, 


bal the 
utroſe crols tin 10 


been the common weapon of the Roman ſoldiers. "Thirdly, chat the Roman gladizs preſerved at Portici, in the muſeum of the 
Naples, is of iron, and was probably hardened like ſteel, bur is now in ſo frail a ſtate, that it lies upon cotton in a narrow box, 


covered in adh got ſuffered to be touched, but only viewed mo a glaſs cover. And laſtly, that Signor Camillo Paderni (the keeper of that 


eelleftion) | | ein; 
tale to the . informed general Melvill in 1776, that he 


d made many attempts to procure a true Roman ſword for his old maſter the 
wp of Spain, by ſearches in ſepulchral monuments, and other probable places for finding them, but that ſuch as have been found were 


ichel Scat iter blades fo much diflolved in flakes of ruſt, that they could not be brought away in any proper torm, It is not here meant to be 


iments |, 


Wierſloed, that no ſwords of mixed metal have ever been found in Italy, but only that they were not the common gladii for fighting; 
Wenn this opinion, James Byers, eſq; at Rome, a moſt ingenious and experienced antiquary, concurred with general Melvill, at the very 
When he made a preſent to him of a kandſome drawing of a ſword of mixed metal and elegant torm, marked along 


9% kate with the name o Commodus in letters of filver ; but this he very reaſonably ſuppoſed io have been only an ornamental weapon, 


tel, 
\ Wh 


* we French at Ticonderago in July 1758. 


Py 


e H 
ye eg ur 


Her farther informed general Melvill, that he ſaw in Italy a g/adrus, of which the hilt or handle, being of mixed metal, was entire, 
i that only a very ſhort portion of the blade, which was iron, remained in it, and was very ruſty, Upon the whole, it ſeems ex- 
170 probable, that ſword- blades of mixed metal hardened, were in uſe among the European nations, both before and ſince the glad 
iron hardened, were the chief offenſive weapons of the Roman heavy armed infantry. ; 

ch regarded, beſides the true legionary order of battle, their engines of war; their cordage made of the ſinews of animals; their 
ds of belieging; ſome remarkable marches, amongſt which, Hannibal's paſſage ot the Alps; their moſt celebrated fields of battle, 
ſpoßtions of the troops made on them; conſtruction of the belt tortifications ; the form of their war-gallies, and manner of rowing 
® 1th their methods of ſea · fighting, &c. ; points which ſeemed to him to be either unknown or miſrepreſented, | 
Mn Clerk, of Eidin, eſq; a gentleman ot well known genjus and literature, and Mr, Mathew Clerk (one of his Majeſty's engi- 

„% young officer of great ſpirir, excellent diſpoſitions, and the molt promiſing abilities, who tell bravely ia the untortunate attack 


th "b camp, well ſituated in a ſmall ain, bordered on the welt and north ſides by the rivers of Ruchel and Erne at their junction, and 
ot i mile ſouthward from the kirk ot Comerie, might probably have been - in which the gth legion, then weak, being poſted in 
Wy the reſt of Agricola's army, ſuppoſed to be then in two great diviſions, one near the caſlellum of Ardoch at the brock of Knaig, 
d lalb into the river Allan, and the other at Inverpeftry, on the right of the river Erne, in the pariſh of Strathgeth, at about hx miles 
un vas fiercely attacked by the Caledonians of the oppoſite mountains and vales, who were at laſt repulſed. This incident hap- 
zen the ſixth campaign of Agricola in Britain, and the tourth in Scotland; ſo that a prevailing notion of the country people there 
© YO reported to general Melvill by M. de la Rochette, the eminent geogra her, who travelled that country with the much 


” James Macdonald, that this cump had been cait up by Roman ſoldiers who had taken Jerulalem, might with reſpe& 


Wuth B. 


Vol, III. 


1% well founded, us that city was taken by Titus about the joth year of the Chriſtian æra, and Agricola was not ſent by Veſpalian 
un until eight or be years aiterwards, carrying perhaps With him part of the troops which had teryed in Judea. 
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mains of works which could be concluded to be cer- 
tainly Roman; for the ring poſts, (generally ſmall and 
circular intrenchments on the tops of the hills, or 
other eminences, ſometimes miſtaken for Roman 
camps), were only the faſtneſſes made by the natives, 
and as common in countries into which the arms of 
Rome never penetrated, as in thoſe conquered by 
them ; being in general nothing but places of tem- 
porary ſecurity, to which the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants retired in caſes of ſudden danger from external 
invaſions or inteſtine commorions ©, 

After his return to Edinburgh, having be- 
taken himſelf to an attentive peruſal of the life of 
Julius Agricola, written by his ſon-in-law Tacitus; 
having conlidered what that eminent hiſtorian has 
ſaid of the operations of that Roman general in 
Scotland; and combining whar relates to the two laſt 
campaigns with the nature of the country, and the 
Rr a5oN of War f,—he was ſoon convinced that Agri- 
cola muſt have had it for his firſt and principal ob- 
ject, to penetrate from the ſouth acroſs the middle 
and weſlern part of the Lowlands of Scotland; and 
after having paſſed the Forth, at or above the pre- 
ſent poſition of Stirling, to take poſſeſſion of the in- 
termediate country between that river and the Tay, 
as affording, eſpecially in its higher part, the beſt 
poſitions for the general aſſemblage of his forces, at- 
tended with the following advantages of eſſential im- 
portance — firſt, to retain a fate communication 
with the ſouthern country in his rear, which 
had already ſubmitted, and from which he probably 
drew many neceflaries for his army ;—ſecondly, to 
command ſufficiently all that tract which was ſituated 
on his right between thoſe two rivers, and reaches to 
the eaſtern ſhore of Fifeſhire ;—thirdly, to be within 
2a proper diſtance, by his caſtelia® and out-poſts, to 
check the Caledonians on the ſkirts of the mountains, 
and in the vales which lay on his left and that part 
of his front which was contiguous to it ;—and laſtly, 


to be within reach of fecuring a fit paſſa 
army at ſome place of the Tay where fordable, aboy 

the preſent ſituation of Perth, whenever ſuch 12 
ward movement ſhould become expedient c 6 
ceſſary. ; 
That farther, Julius Agricola, after having Caf, 
ficiently ſecured that interval cf country between 
thoſe rivers with caftel/a or ſtations properly gunded 
and having due communication with each other, mug 
have had for his next and ultimate object, 3; ca 
Melvill conceived, to advance with the remainder d 
his forces, (expedited or lightened of all bagoz 

that could be ſpared), paſs the Tay, and proceed 
the ſubduing of ſuch parts of the country lying ty 
the caſt and north, as were acceſſible, inhabited 
cultivated, and in other reſpects meriting or juflifing 
the hazard and toils of a conqueſt; 

„ That it was on theſe grounds of reaſoning 
captain Melvill had concluded that the Roman os, 
neral, after having taken the aforeſaid precaution 
and previouſly explored the eaſtern coaſt by his fee; 
having marines* on board, and accompanied by 3 
detachment of his troops marching northward along 
ſhore, did move in the beginning of his laſt or ſeventh 
campaign (after again ſending on his flect to anno 
and plunder along the eaſtern coaſt) with his main 
torce from his camp or camps between Strath-geth 
and Strath-allan, and traverfing Strath-Ern to the 
north-eaſt croſſed the Tay, and thence took his 
route through the generally level country in the 
eaſtern part of Perthſhire, and in Angus, namel 
Strathmore, lying on the ſouth fide of the eaſtern pan 
of the mountains, called the Grampian Hills, which 
range from Loch-Lomond on the weſt to the eil 
coalt in the county of Kincardine, 

„ The text of Tacitus, although too ſummar, 
and not furniſhing ſuch a circumſtantial detail of the 
march and operations of Agricola, before and alter 
the battle againſt Galgacus i, as would have ten- 

dered 


ge for hi 


General Melvill believes that the cpi, or forts uſed by the Britons, in Kent, as deſcribed by Julius Cæſar, were of this fort; but 
at that time chiefly made in woods, and ſtrengthened by telled trees laid round them (in the” manner of the modern abbatis) iu caſes of 
imminent danger, There remain a great number of theſe round or oval intrenchments throughout England, eſpecially in the ſouthen 
parts of it but beſides being generally (if not wholly) cleared of ſurrounding wood, many ot them have ſuffere alterations by lapſe of 
time, and alſo by the hands of ſucceſſive occupiers after the Britons, as the Saxons, Danes, —— &c. And although their forms did 
not well correſpond with the reQangular or ſquare- like caſtrameration of the Romans, it muſt not be therefore concluded, that Roma 
parties or detachments might not have occafionally occupied and encamped in them, as the Britons and their ſucceſlive invaders lice 
the total retreat of the Roman forces in the beginning ot the fifth century, might in like manner ſometimes take poſt and pitch thei 
rents in the remains of Roman entrenchments ; hence it evidently follows, that although the diſcovery of coins, utenſils and arms, & 
fragments of theſe articles, in any entrenchment, may be well allowed as a preſumptive, yet it mutt not be conſidered as a decilive prooh 
by what nation theſe works were firſt conſtructed. | 

f Rars0N.DE GUERRE ;,that is, Reaſon applied to the art, or rather the ſcience of war; for a French writer moſt jullly obſerits 
that WAR is a trade to the ignorant, but a ſczence for the ſkiltul,” * 

1 Of which ſome in the range between the Forth and Tay are ſtill viſible the moſt conſiderable is that at Ardoch, about 19 me 
northward from Stirling, which, by its remains, ſeems to have been the principal Ration of the chain of them which Agricola Do 
con ſtructed acroſs the iſthmus between the Forth and Tay, was extremely well fituated, as well as ſtrongly fortified by ſeveral ranpare 
and ditches, and large enough in its area to contain a cohort, : , 

» Nauticus Miles, perhaps a land- ſoldier ſerving on the occaſion on board a ſhip of war, and therefore called a marine or ern 

i A name importing in Gaelic or Celtic, without the latinized termination us, © Gaelic-leader ;“ but on what particular place e 
tiom realons of neceſſity or expediency aſſembled the Caledonians in arms to give battle io the Romans at the Mons Crap ( * 
according to a very uſual ſenſe in Latin, may denote the whole chain or range of the Grampian Hills, which, if taken from Loch m 
vn the weſt in a north eaſt direction to its extremity near the ſea, between Stonehaven and Aberdeen, extends above 110 miles) 15 1 
be aſcertained until ſome remains or other proots ſuiting the ſituation deſeribed by Tacitus ſhall be diſcovered; 07 the 1nve wy 
of which, the grounds to be adopted as principles ſeem to be chiefly the following :—firſt, that Galgacus had aflembled ” | jo 
Caledonians on the fide and ſummit of ſuch a part of the Grampians, as Agricola, independently of the ill effects to be expec Pa 1 
his ſeeming to avoid battle, could not leave his enemy in full force poſletied of, with fatety to the ſubdued countrs» and to 10 * 
ſerving of his communication with it, but was obliged to try to defeat and diſperſe them, betore he could either hope to rece:ve 95 1 
ſubmiſſion of the reit of the inhabited country, or to retain ſecurely what he had acquired. Secoudly, that the polition taken 14 N » 
was ſuch as, according to Tacitus, muſt have been moſtly in a moderate dectivity, from the ridge to the bottom of no ge Tod 
very fit for exhibiting a favourable ſhew of his forces, as well as tor receiving with great advantage the attack of | 1 the ul 
Thirdly, that there was, between his polition and the front of the Roman entrenched camp, an interval of the loweſt ſkirts a6 in wat 
or other ground, fo far level or plain in its ſurface as to admit of the evolutions or rapid movements of his (covnartt or) N ane d 
cars and horſemen. Fourthly, that the Roman camp (fit to contain their united army), which molt probably was reQtangular che a 
its two longeſt ſides fronting the enemy, had been placed at ſuch a diſtance on ground ſafficiently level and convenient If emy io 
while it ſhould admit of a ſhort advance for the attack, was yet diſtant enough from the higher groun«'s poſſelled by . - ian Fang 
free from too much alarm or annoyance in the night, Fifthly, that, ceteris paribus, ſome hill or hills projecting from the G1 .. r 
towards the country, and nearly agreeing with the deſcription by Tacitus, more ctpecially if their autient Celtic names EY of at feel 
hgnification relative to the event, ſeem to claim a preterable inveſtigation, Sixthly and ſaſtly, that were there actual eee brot 
tome parts of the Roman wa/lum and ditch, fragments of arms Roman and Scottiſh, (waich laſt appear to have Wen * burials, 
ſwords, ſmall ſhields or targets, and darts for throwing), ſmall rmuli, cairns, or other marks of fiaughter and pagers ae. T 
probably happened on chat occaſion, to be found on ſuch hill or hills, they would afford the highett certainty that can _- der ſhore jet 
probability chat the battle in queſtion was fought on the ſkirts of an caſtern part of ke Grampians not fa! from the ie ws 


laſt campaign quite intelligible, yet ſeemed 
. al the principal points to accord ſo far with what 
255 Melvill had ventured to infer from the data 
_—_— aſſumed, that he coneluded, that ſome veſtiges 
15 enched camps, made and occupied by Agri— 
4 ny my advancing or retiring through that tract 
dv d be the region of the Horeſtii, might (till 
. on heaths and other places where they 
op been effaced by the culture of the ſurface ; 
C Ns had recourſe to the Itinerarium of Mr, 
capt, 4 = tO a work of Sir Robert Sibbald, and to the 
der of vricings of ſuch other Scottiſh Antiquatics as he 
ggage old meet with; but not having found from them 
eel in the ſmalleſt hints for the belief that any fuch camps 
* xiſted, or that the laſt battle of Agricola againft the 
bited, Caledonians had happened beyond the Tay, near the 
lifying Alem part of the Grampian Mountains, he made 
vis next enquiry of the particular engineer *, who he 
afoning underſtood had juſt ſurveyed all that part of the 
a country for the general map of Scotland then in 
I curſe of execution by order of Government, but 
es id the mortification to learn from him, that although 
d by a t had been very delirous, according to directions 
d Wong received, to oblerve and delineate all traces whatever 
leyenth \inrrenchments, or other military works; yet he 
ere " ſeen none, and indeed was poſitive that none 
n Aa then exiſt of a rectangular and Roman- like form. 
ath-geth „Captain Melvill was, however, ſo impreſſed 
_ 1 zh the great probability that ſome of Agri- 
on 1 cells camps, in his march or counter- march beyond 
* the Tay, muſt yet be diſcoverable, that he ſoon 
= went on a viſit to Panmure in Angus, the ſeat of the 
" wc lt cart bearing that title, in order to make enquiries 
de ce many gen'lemen of the county who reſorted 
there ; but not having been able to get any informa- 
ton in the leaſt encouraging, but always referring 
lim to the circular poſts, or other remains, held to 
te of the Pits or Caledonians!, and the time of his 
mended ſtay being almoſt elapſed, he began to 
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(Mr. Erſkine of Kirkbodie) having come to dine at 
lord Panmure's, and being aſked by captain Melvill 
his common queſtions relating to remains of old 
intrenchments, or other works, ſuppoſed to be Ro- 
man, he firſt mentioned, as others had done, the 
known poſts on hills, &c.; but, on being told that 
the camps of Agricola muſt have been much larger, 
and in as far as the ground would conveniently per- 
mit, of rectangular forms, as alſo on the level parts 
of the country, he anſwered, that there were ſome 
ſimilar remains in a heath near his houſe, on its 
welt fide, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been a work of 
the Pitts, but by the country people called the Hare- 
faulds, with a ridiculous notion that it had been ori- 
ginally a fold or incloſure for confining hates . Thi- 
ther captain Melvill went next day (Auguſt 8,) and 
to his great joy found, very viſible, the greateſt part 
of a vallum and ditch, with gates of the uſual breadth 
of a ſtreet in a Roman camp, and each of them co- 
vered by a fit traverſe or breaſt-work, quite obſery- 
able. Convinced as he was that this camp, lying at 
four miles diſtance ſouth-eaſt from Forfar, was one 
which had been made and occupied by a large divi- 
ſion of Agricola's army, moſt probably on his return 
into the country of the Horeſtii after his victory, to 
take up winter- quarters, he became ſo confident that 
he ſhould be able to diſcover remains of other camps 
at fit intervals from each other, in the line of Agri- 
cola's advancing march along the vale of Strathmore, 
that he reſolved, as time preſſed, to examine the 
country himſelf. 

That accordingly, having two days after left 
Panmure very early in the morning on horſeback, 
and attended only by a ſervant, he went to breakfaſt 
at Brechin; whence, being obligingly accompanied 
by Mr. Molliſon, ſince provoſt or chief magiſtrate of 
that place, who, like all others whom captain Mel- 
vill had met with, was a perfect unbeliever with re- 
ſpect to Agricola's march and camps, and referred 
him to the circular entrenchments on neighbouring 


mth ſeveral ſtrong indications that one had happened in a probable ſituation at Kempſtone Hill, has induced the learned and ingenious 
ar of Buchan to conclude that this was the place of the batile between Agricola and Galgacus, as appears by two letters of his lord- 
lip ſigned Albanicus, and publiſhed in Ne XXX VI. of the Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica; but, however ably his noble triend 
lu upported his opinion, general Melvill finds himſelt obliged to conjecture both from the locality and the remains, that the conflict 
ſite has been between the Scotch and the Daniſh, or other northern invaders ; and it is remarkable how much the proofs from tumuli 
ad burying places agree with thoſe found in Galry-Muir, in Fifeſhire, near St. Ford, the ſeat of the Hon, A'exander Lindelay, eq: 
were a victory was certainly obtained over the Danes ;—ſo certain, that ſome of the deſcendants of thoſe who had eſcaped and found 
eier among the neighbouring Scotch, have been very diftinguiſhable by their names. As for his lordſhip's judgement that Rae-dykes, 
ait two miles northward from Ury, the ſeat of Robert Allardice Barclay, efq; preſent member tor the county of Kincardine, 
wud not be that occupied by Agricola's forces immediately before the battle, general Melvill pertectly agrees with his lordſhip; for, 
Wie in company with the worthy proprietor and his reſpectable friend lord Monboddo, he had viewed that camp in the ſummer of 
n be nad been, from every circumſtance, of the ſame opinion. Mr. Barclay having been pleaſed very obligingly, in the tollowing 
ar, 10 tranſmit to general Melvill a very accurate drawing, trom an actual ſurvey, of the camp called | 
Mulm Number Ot the Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, General Melvill concludes with the ardent wiſh of an antiquary, that 
me military, or other competent enquirers, having more leiſure and better fight than he has, may purlue aud finally aſcertain this he- 
zun; not contenting themſelves with exploring the ſkirts of the Grampian Hills in their eaſtern diviſion, between the Tay and the 
, but, if unſucceſsful there, carrying their reſearches along the ſides of hills to the northward, and not neglecting Mormond in Banf- 
le, from the improbability of the battle having happened there; nay, ſhould all reſearches up and beyond the Tay prove to be fruit- 


dac-dykes, it was inſerted in the 


ſea - loldiet. bio the ſkirts of the Grampians on the weſt fide of it, and bounding Strath-Ern, ought not to be neglected. 
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n unn on its ſouth fide, 


it gentlemen, who was a native of Jerſey or Guernſey, died ſoon after the circumſtance mentioned; from whoſe over-ſight it 
* viſhed that any inference ſhould be drawn to his diſadvantage ; he might have been, in general, very careful in the execution of b's 
and yet overlook or miſtake the nature of the veſtiges of the camps; as, at the time of his ſurvey, they were totally unknown or 
Alincerſiood in the country; whereas they were no ſooner aſſerted by captain Melvill to have been Roman, than they became a topic 


h Particularly to two hills, called the White and Brown Cathertunn, near to each other, and only at the diſtance of about four or five 
Ws north weſt from Brechin, of which the former has been fortified with a great rampart of an oval figure in looſe ſtones, and the 
ar has ſmaller round entrenchments on it. The ſeat of James Carnagie, of Balnamun, eſq; is ſituated at the bottom of the White 


er. Mr. Jameſon, miniſter of Forfar, appears to have examined with great accuracy this camp, of which he ſuppoſes the true 


he lull e-dykes, with ſome veſliges of intermediate works, and traces of an iter or Roman way, which he thinks made part of a 


hilts. 
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Irills. He took his route in a probable dircQien for 
the diſcovery; and, after ſome fruitleſs. enquiries, 
found joining to the very road, great part of an in- 
trenchment running in a ſtraight line to the right 
hand, and though conſiderable parts of its different 
ſides had been deſtroyed by tillage, particularly of 
what had croſſed and lay on the north ſide of the 
road, yet there remained enough of the rampart and 
ditch, with openings or gates, to prove its ſimilarity 
to the former camp. Its fitnation was near Keithick, 
the houſe, &c. of John Edgar, eſq; and about 14 
mile north-eaſt from Brechin. 

« Captain Melvill had not time to proceed 
farther-caſtward in the direction of the march; and 
Mc. Molliſon being become not only a ſudden, but 
moſt zealous convert, inſiſted on attending him to the 
diſcovery of the next camp weſtward. They pro- 
ceeded accordingly between two and three hours, 
when captain Melvill, to his great ſatisfaction, found 
one at a ſmall diſtance to the north-weſt of Finhaven, 
the houſe of Carnagie, eſ3; and at about 
three miles north from Forfar. More of this in- 
trenchment, &c. called Battle-dykes, remained 
entire, and moſtly of a larger profile than in the two 
former camps. At this place Mr. Molliſon took his 
leave to return to Brechin ; and captain Melvill, 
with his ſervant, having turned off the route to the 
right, and gone to Kerrymuir, dined with his 
Flanders-friend, colonel James Seton (now his Ma- 
jeſty's governor of St. Vincent, but then a captain 
in the 32d regiment of foot, a part of which was 
quartered in that place), from which, having gone 
pretty late in the evening, he arrived and ſlept at 
Cupar in Angus. 

« That having riſen early and ſearched the environs 
of that town, he fell upon ſome remains of an 
intrenched camp reſembling the others, near a place 
called Lintroſe, belonging ro a gentleman of the 
name of Murray, about 14 mile ſouth and by weſt 
from Cupar ; after which he had much wiſhed to ex- 
amine the country weſtward to the left bank of the 
Tay, at ſome part of it higher up than Perth and 
Scone, where the paſſage of Agricola's army might 
be ſuppoſed to have taken place, and thence ſouth 
weſtward towards the Caſtellum of Ardoch, near 
which place captain Melvill had ſuppoſed the general 
aſſembling or rendezyous of the Roman forces to 


Not returning from abroad until the end of that war, which had commenced in 1756 and in 1764 going out as his Majeſty's che 
governor of Grenada, and the other Weſt India Iſlands, which had been conquered by the B 


of Paris in 1763. 


„ Whoſe manuſcript, de fitz Britannie, found at Copenhagen with an antient map of Roman Britain, was publiſhed in that city by 
Mr. Charles Julius Bertram, profeſſor of the Engliſh lan Sh the Royal Manis Academy there, at the requeſt of Dr. Stubcle) 
Richard, who was a monk of Weſtminſter, wrote his treatiſe probably above 400 years ago, and mentions that ſome brethren of ki x 
had ſeen cara immania, vaſt camps, beyond the Tay, which he ſuppoſes to have been Roman; but as he does not at all deſcribe | 
Gtuation and forms, it may be doubted whether they were thoſe camps of Agricola diſcovered by gencral Melvill, or lome of the lug 


Scottiſh entrenchments on the ſummits of hills, &c, 


from Richard of Cirenceſter “. 


have uſually been ; but was prevented by , way 
engagement to go on that day (tbe 11th gf Au wn 
1754) to Rankeillor, the then reſidence of Joi 1 
gonie now earl of Leven, from which, havin N 
after returned to Edinburgh, he communica) f. 
ſketches of the four Roman camps which he „ 
ſeen, with ſome obſervations thereon, to his * 
acquaintance major general Roy, then one df 0 
engineers employed on the ſurvey of Scotland * 
having conſidered them as the certain remain of 
Agricola's camps, did, in 1755, make accurate his 
ings of thoſe in Strathmore, at the ſame time that 1 
diſcovered two adjoining to the ſtation at Arqoch g 
Strath-Allan, one great, and the other ſmaller 8 
ing each other in a remarkable manner, Ser 
years. afterwards, when captain Melvill had left this 
kingdom to ſerve in the Welt Indies as a field officer 
lieutenant colonel Roy did by himſelf or othen 
diſcover more of Agricola's camps in the ſouth of 
Scotland; alſo that at Graſſy-Walls on the eaſt bank 
of the Tay near Scone, where the Roman army had 
undoubtedly croſſed that large river. 

© This laſt camp ſerved as an eſſential link t. 
complete the chain, by connecting the northern wit) 
the ſouthern camps; and from the whole it appeared 
ſafliciently obvious, that either in advancing into, ot 
retreating from Scotland, Agricola's army ha 
marched in two columns, one by the eaſtern, an 
the other by the weſtern communication, the ſmall 
camps being about half the ſize of the great one, 
which contained the army united, 

* All theſe camps were inſerted in the govern 
ment map of Scotland. 

It was at a ſtill later period that general Roy 
collected them and many other veſtiges of Roman 
intrenchments in Scotland and the north of England, 
into a work ſtill in manuſcript, accompanied with 
ſmall, but moſt elegant and accurate map of North 
Britain, where the antient geography of that part 
the iſland has been inveſtigated and improved, chief) 


6 General Melvill concludes upon the whole, that 
it is to him a moſt pleaſing reflection, that his ſmal 
but fortunate diſcovery ſhould have proved to hare 
been the original cauſe of thoſe ingenious production 
from ſo meritorious an officer and ſo cſteemed 2 
friend.” 
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HES E parts in Ptolemy's time were inha- 


t, croly bited by the VERNIconts®, probably the 
Several ane with the VECTVRIONEs of Marcellinus. The 
left this ame is now, indeed, totally loſt, except we ſhould 
officer), ſuppoſe a faint trace of its remains in Mernis, V 
r 0therg being frequently changed into M in compoſition in 
ſouth of de Britiſh language. This little ſhire of Mernis 


hing on the German ocean is a tolerably rich and 
vel country, in which the moſt remarkable place is 
Dunnotyr, a caſtle on a ſteep inacceſſible rock, from 
whence it commands a view of the ſea, fortified with 
hong walls and towers at proper intervals, and long 


1 link w 


bern with 


appeared poſſeſſed by the Keiths, an antient and moſt illuſtri- 

g into, ot ans family, who by their valour obtained the rank 
had 

* * 1 Oö & Quarinopurvivge Ortel. Taizales, MS, n. Gale. 
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of hereditary earls mare/chal of Scotland®, and ſheriff Sheri 


of 


of this ſhire. In the portico here is to be ſeen the — oh 


antient inſcription above-mentioned* of the Vexillatio 
of the 2oth legion, the letters of which the preſent 
noble earl*, a lover of antiquity, has cauſed to be gilt. 


Farther int from the ſea ſtands Fordon, rendered Fordani 


eminent by John Fordon, a native of it, and the di- 
ligent and laborious compiler of the Scotichronicon; 
to whoſe labours later hiſtorians of Scotland are 
much indebted. But its more antient reputation is 


derived from the reliques of St. Palladius, appointed Palladinr; 


apoſtle of the Scots A. D. 431, by Pope Cæleſtine, 
ſuppoſed to be depoſited here, 


© George, a conmilſaner to parliament 1609, D. To 
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Mute has its name from Mears, a. valiant 


man, to whom it was given by Kenneth II. 


It is alſo called Kincardin ſbire, from the antient 


by the Grantzbain hills; apd on the north by the 


Stonehlve. 


Innerbervie. 


Gourdon. 
Kineff, 


Cowy. 


Urie. 


Dunnotyr c. 


town of Kincardin. It is bounded on the eaſt by the 
ſea; on the ſouth by the water of Eſk; on the weſt 


river Dee. li is between 26 and 28 miles in, length, 
and about 20 in breadth. On the ſea coaſt are 
ſeveral convenient creeks and ſome good harbours : 
Stonehaven, or as it is commonly pronounced Stone- 
hive, is one of the beſt, for the greater ſafety 
whereof the earl Mariſhal, who had a ſalmon fiſhery 
on the north fide of the harbour, ſome years ſince 
raiſed a pier of ſtone. ' The town ſtands at the foot 
of high cliffs in a ſmall bay with a rocky bottom. 
The manufactures conſiſts of fail cloth, oſnaburghs, 
and ſtockings *. | 

Innerbervie, a ſmall coaſt town near the mouth of 
the water of Bervie, about eight miles from Stone- 
hive in a ſituation ſomewhat romantic, was made a 
royal burgh by David Bruce, who landed there with 
his queen at Craig David after his long retreat into 
France d. The fea on this coaſt is very dangerous. 

Gourdon village has a harbour and ſtone pier «. 

Kineff caſtle is the property of lord Arbuthnot, 
who has another ſcar at Arbuthnot “. 

Between Stonehive and Innerbervie is the vaſt 
perpendicular cliff called Fou!'s heugh, famous for 
kittywakes, formerly the property of the earl mar- 
ſhal, now of the York building company *. | 

At the mouth of the river Cowy ſtands Corey, 
made a free burgh by Malcolm Kenmore. Below 
the town are to be ſeen the ruins of a caſtle, re- 
ported to have been built by that prince. On the 
lands of Arduthie and Redcloak are ſome trenches 
caſt up by the Danes in one of their invaſions. here; 
and round the hill of Urie is a deep ditch, within which 
the Scots encamped *, 

About a mile from Stonehive is Urie, the ſeat of 
Robert Barclay, whoſe improvements in ihe agri- 
culture of his neighbourhood for the laſt twenty 
years have. been deſervedly celebrated. Here his 
nameſake and great grandfather reſided when he 
wrote his Apology for the quakers f. Beyond this 


to Aberdeen the county is wretchedly barren and 


ſtoney s. 

The rock on which Dunnotyr caſtle ſtands is 
waſhed on three ſides by the ſea and joined to the 
land by a very narrow neck. It is a fingular maſs 
of black pebbles, in a bed of the ſame colour, ex- 
actly reſembling the wraic in ſome rivers or parts of 


* Pennant, 1772, 148. Douglas, 75. 
Not hor? e 


more  part-holes, immediately to the view with a © 
. vered}, way, which conducts to the green area of 


by buildings ſeven ſtories high with .excecging thick 


finnel the reſidence of Finella, daughter of a noble- 


d Penn. ib. Dalrymple. Douglas, 71. 
t Penn. ib. p. 152—154. Douglas, 76— 79. 
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the ſea, and covered with thin verdure. The gutz h 
commanded by a huge rock near 40 ells bigh, 
which, ſeems ready to fall. On this ſtands 3 high 
tower with port-holes in its lower ſtory flanking 
the gate, which as ſoon as it opens preſents ſom 


an acre and an half, formerly the -couct, ſurrounded 


walls. In the area is a large ciftern 29 feet ig dis 
moter; and on the ſqurh fide of the court wa 3 
chapel, demoliſhed in the civil wars. The new 
buildings ſtood to the ſouth of the reſt; and had 
ſome ſome very ſtately rooms and a library, erefted 
by the earl marſhal about 1670, his arms and initials 
V. K. William Keith being on them: But theſe 
have all been ruined upon the attainder of his ſon 
17151. This caſtle was taken from the Engliſh 
1336 by fir Andrew Murray. It was burnt in the 
civil wars of the laſt century, but was inhabited til 
the beginning of the preſent. The regalia of Scot 
land were conveyed out of this caſtle during the ſege, 
and hid under Kineff pulpit k. 

The kirk of Fordon, St. Pady's church, or Paly 
kirk in this neighbourhood, is famous for being 
the burial-place and reſidence of St. Palladius: 
whoſe chapel is ſtill to be ſeen on the ſouth fide of 
it 40 feet by 18, now the burial-place of the Hal 
kerton family l. John Fordun, the firſt general bil 
torian of Scotland, was born or reſided here“: and 
not far from it is a petrifying dropping cave. Neat 
this place is Monveddo, the ſeat of James Burnet, 
eſq; one of the ſenators of the college of juſlice 
thence called lord Monboddo, who has made great 
improvements in agriculture and breeding of cattle *, 
Pittorow is the ſeat of George Carnegie, £lq; and 
two miles ſouth-weſt of it near Fettercairn was De 


man of large poſſeſſions in this country, or as Major? 
calls her counteſs of Angus, who was acceſſar) 40 
the murder of Kenneth II. 994“. 
Two miles from it by the road fide is a ſtupendous 
cairn, oblong, and at leaſt 30 feet high, the ſides r 
ſome diſtance from the ground formed into 4 by 
terrace, and the upper part formed of great a 
ſtairs. On the top is an oval cavity 152 _y 
66 feet and fix feet deep, and on the fide of the 
lies a large long ſtone 4. f 
At 5 quarter of a mile from N 
on the road from Balmain is a fine Roman en 
yards by 36, with a double rampart and ditch 


» 


| Þ Over the entrance of the covered way is a ſquare compartment, wherein it is not amprobable the Roman inſcription Douglas, 74 


2. now at Glaſgow college may have been fixed. 
1 Maitland, I. 201. = Pennant, ib. 


P Boech. XI. 233. Buchan, VI. c. 41. Tenn. 155. Douglas, 70. 
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i Pennant, ib. 149. 


* Penn. ib. 151; 1 P. «to 
© Maitland, I. 
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» Douglas, 263, 264. 
* Pennant, 155. 
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The church of St. Ceres ſtands three miles north 
(Montroſe on 2 high hill, and near it is the caſtle 
1 Lauriefton, the antient ſeat of the Stratons, now 


the property of the heirs of the late Mr. Falconar 


of Mountane % 
Laurence kirk, from a ſmall village of fix or ſeven 


boules, a ſtage on the road from Perth to Aber- 
geen, in the heart of a populous induſtrious country, 
jn which the manufactory of low priced linen has 
deen introduced, was erected into a burgh of barony 
1786, owing to the great improvements made in its 
manufatures and agriculture by the proprietor Francis 
Garden, eſq; lord Gardenſttown, one of the judges 
of the court of ſeſſion, who increaſed it to ſeventy 
houſes, containing above 500 ſouls, and procured for 
ita right to ele&t magiſtrates, and to hold an annual 
fiir and weekly market. 

Nobility who have taken titles from places in this 
hire are Robert Arbuthner, created viſcount Ar. 
duhnet by Charles I. 1641; which title is ſtill held 
by his grandſon John the ſixth viſcount. Alexander 
Falconer, lord Halkertown 1648, of whole family 
the preſent lord Anthony is the eighth. He ſuc- 
ceeded in 1778 to the earldom of Kintore, and to 
the entailed eſtate of that family on the death of the 
lie earl Mariſhall, who repreſented that branch of 
bis family. John, earl of Middleton 1670, whoſe 
ſon Charles was attainted 1695. 

ln this ſhire at Auchincorthie, five miles from Aber- 
teen, are two circles of ſtones, the exterior in dia- 
meter 24 large paces, conſiſting of 13 great ſtones, 


nd initials 
But theſe 
of his ſon 


e Engliſh | Douglas, 70. 
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beſides two that are fallen, and the broad one to- 
wards the ſouth, about three yards high and ſeven or 
eight paces aſunder: the interior about three paces 


from the other, and its ſtones three feet high. 


Twenty-ſix paces eaſt from theſe circles 1s a large 
ſtone, level with the ground, having a cavity capa- 
ble of containing near a Scots gallon of water, pro- 
bably for waſhing the prieſts, &. The other mo- 
nument rather larger than this, and about a bows 
ſhot from it, conſiſts of three concentric circles; the 
ſtones of the largeſt arc about three yards, and the 
two others three feet and all cloſe together: the 
innermoſt circle three paces diameter. One of the 
ſtones on the eaſt tide of the largeſt circle has at the 
top a hollow about three inches deep, with-a trough 
of about an inch deep and three inches broad run- 
ning down the fide of the ſtone as if for libations. 
Another tone in the ſame fide of the ſame circle 
ſtanding nearer to the broad ſtone on edge which 
looks towards the ſouth, has a, like cavity. The 
general tradition of the country is that theſe circles 
were places of heathen worſhip, and they call thoſe 
here-mentioned Law flones, and Temple flones, and 
ſhew near one of them foundations of a houſe, which 
they call Teind Barn, They pretend that a poor 
man having taken one of theſe ſtones for his hearth, 
was diſturbed by contiaual noiſes in the night till 
he had reſtored it to its place u. 

On the road from Stonehive to Montroſe are 
ſeveral remains of the antient Druids to be traced ; 
one is exceeding good. 


nt in the t Leiter to the people of Laurence kirk 1780, and memorandums concerning it at the end of Knox's Tour in the Highlands and 


vired tl Rebrides, p. 8 6. 
w py Dr. Garden's letter to Mr. Aubrey, printed in Archæol. I. 312. and in Gibſon's Camden. 
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BOVE Mernis from the ſea towards the mid- 
land parts ſtretches Marr for near 60 miles. 
Its greateſt breadth to the weſt is mountainous, ex- 
cept where the rivers Dee (which Ptolemy calls 
Diva) and Don open themſelves a paſſage, and 
fertilize the fields. On the bank of the Don is 
Kildrummy, a great ornament to it, and the antient 
ſeat of the earls of Mary: and not far from it is the 
manſion of the barons Forbois, diſtinguiſhed for the 
antient ſplendour of their family, who had this ad- 
dition to their name (which before was only Bis), 


after an heir of the family had valiantly killed a 


monſtrous bear. But the mouth of the river is 
more adorned by two towns, which form the ſaid 
mouth, called in Britain Aber, have borrowed one 
common name, and are ſeperated only by a little 
field. The hithermoſt neareſt the river Dee called 
New Aberdeen is honoured with an epiſcopal ſee, 
transferred to it from the little village of Murthlac 
by king David I. with handſome houſes for the 
canons, an hoſpital for the poor, and a public gram- 
mar ſchool; which laſt was founded by William 
Elphinſton, one of the biſhops of this place A. D. 
1480, for the inſtruftion of youth. The further- 
moſt or Old Aberdon is famous for a ſalmon fiſhery, 
But the following deſcription of Aberdon is given 
in theſe lines by J. Joniton, who was born there: 
ABERDONTIA. 
Ad Boream porrecta, jugis ob ſeſſa ſuperbis, 
Inter connatas eminet una Deas. 
Mitior algentes Phabus fic temperat auras 
Non eflum ut rabidum, frigora nec metuas. 
Fæcunda ditat Neptunus gurglte, & amines 
Piſcofi; gemmis alter adauget opes: 
Candida mens, frons lata, hilaris, gratiſſima tellus 
Hoſpitibus: morum cultus ubique decens, 
Nobilitas antiqua, opibus ſubnixa vetuſtis, 
Martiaque invitto pectore corda gerens, 
Juſtitiæ domus, & ſtudiorum mater honoris, 
Ingento ars, certant artibus ingenia. 
Omnia et cedunt, meritos genitricis bonores 
Pingere non ulla ars, ingeniumve valet, 


Sec to the north, where lofty hills ſurround, 

A ſiſter goddeſs hold her ſtately ſeat; 
Kind Phoebus moderates the air around, 

Nor piercing cold prevails, nor ſcorching heat. 
Old ocean hither rolls his fruitful tide, 

With fiſhy rivers and the pearly ſtone, 
While frankneſs, mirth, and plenty here preſide, 
And grateful gueſts behaviour decent own. 

Antient nobility, whoſe beſt ſupport 
Is antient wealth, and inbred valour here 
Prevail : here Juſtice holds her righteous court, 
Honour and Arts in rivalry appear. 
All to this city yield; no art can paint 
Her honours due; invention's ſtroke is faint. 


* Bede and our writers call them in Latin Icli. 


a Plin, N. H. IX. 15. This is however a miſtake, for Plioy, IX. 32, mentions both river and ſea ſalmon. dds, 
© From che feaſt of the Allumption of our Lady to the feall of St. Andrew in WIN 


b Auſonius Moſclla Eidyl. X. 97. 
4 were ſore offended and diſpleaſed with the king. D. 
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It is ſcarce credible what quantities of ſalmon theſs 
and other rivers in Scotland on both ſides of ür 
kingdom abound with. A fiſh, unknown 10 Pliv 
unleſs it were the Eſox * of the Rhine*, but very wel 
known in this northern part of Europe, having, # 
one* deſcribes it, purple coloured entrails, 7 
come up in autumn into the brooks and ſhallow 
lodge their ſpawn, which they cover with (and; x 
which time they are fo lean as to be ſcarce any 
thing but little bones. This ſpawn the next (pring 
produces the young fry, who make to the ſea, Where, 
in a ſhort time, they attain to their full ſize, and, f. 
turning to their native rivers, ſtruggle againſt the 
ſtream, and ſurmount all obſtacles, leaping over then 
by the ſpring of their rails, to the aſtoniſhment & 
beholders (whence perhaps they have the name & 
falmon a ſaliendo), and keep within their rivers ti 
ſpawning time. At this time it is contrary to lay 
to take them, viz. from September 8th to Decens 
ber 1ſt. © In how great requeſt they were held in 
Scotland appears from tae Jaw forbidding the (elling 
them to the Engliſh, unleſs for Eg geld. But 
this I leave to others. 


As to the earls of Mary, in the reign of Alexander 
III. William earl of Marr is reckoned among thole 
who had conſpired againſt the king. Io that of 
David Brus, Donald, the regent, held this title, who 
was killed in his bed before the battle of Duplin by 
Edward Balliol and his Engliſh aſſociates f. Hi 
daughter Iſabel was firſt wife to king Robert Brus 
who had by her Marjory, mother of Robert Stew: 
art king of Scotland. Under the fame David oc 
curs Thomas earl of Marre, baniſhed in the yeat 130. 
And under Robert III. Alexander Stewart earl df 
Marr, who fell f in the battle at Harlaw again ths 
iſlanders A. D. 1411. In James l's time, we real 
in the Scotichronicon, “ Alexander, earl of Matt, 
« died 1435, bafiard fon of Alexander Stewart earl 
« of Buchan, ſon of Robert II. king of Scotland 
© whoſe eſtate, on account of his baſtardy, fell t 
« the king.” John, younger ſon of James II. afte 
wards bore this title, who being convicted of mi 
gical practices againſt che king his brother was ble 
to death by opening a vein. After him Robe 
Cocheran, a ſtone-maſon, was advanced to this [0 
nour by James III. and ſoon after hanged by thi 
nobles. From that time it lay in diſuſe till quee 
Mary conferred it on her baſtard brother James; a 
not long after, when it was found that the title 0 
earl of Marr belonged of antient right to John * 
Ereſtin, in lieu of the title of Marr, ſhe conterrec 0 
him that of Moray, and created John Ereſkin, a pe 
ſon of antient rank, earl of Marr, whoſe fon ol t 
ſame Chriſtian name till enjoys the honour, beta 
privy-counlellor of both kingdoms. 


+ Scorichron. B. 12. Cc. 33. 
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des of the 

to Pliny, 
very wel HE county of Mar, with Fourmanteen, Ga- 
having, v rioch, Strathbogie, and that part of Buchan 
ils. They which lies ſouth of the water of Ugie, at preſent 
ſhallows enpoſes the ſhire of ABERDEEN, bounded on the 
h fand; ot buch by the river Dee and the Grantzbain hills, to 
ſcarce any de north and north-weſt by Bamfſhire and the river 
ext ſpring WW perron, to the caſt by the ocean, and to the north 
lea, where by part of Murray frith. It is in length about 46 
ze, aud, W. WW ies and in breadth 28, and is one of the moſt im- 
againſt the proved parts of North Britain. Here are found a 
; Orr thet ſpotted ſort of marble, plenty of ſlate, and on the 
niſhment of WW... about the capital town a ſpecies of granite, uſed 
1e name g fr the new pavement of London. In the waters 
r rivers til re abundance of pearls, ſome of them good ſize 
rary to lai nd colour. Here are plenty of deer and game, and 
to Decen- e the craigs of Pennan eagles build their neſts *, 
ere held in In the Brae of Marr or weſternmoſt extremity of the 
the feli BN eunty is a rich vale called Dalemore, plenteous in corn 
gelt. u graſs: the rocks exceedingly romantic, finely wooded, 
jines growing out of the rugged clifts. This tract 
wounding with game was the annual reſort of the 
utient nobility for a month or two, forming a kind 
Io that of of campaign, admirably deſcribed by Taylor the 
p18 title, win wer poet, who made there his pennileſſe pilgrimage 
f Dupim bf 1618*%, Brae marr caſtle is ſtill a ſmall garriſon : 
iatesf. Hot older tower on a hill above it v. Near it is [nter- 
Robert R houſe, in a moſt romantic pictureſque country, 
tobert diet ith the great cataract of Garval bourn foaming 
de David on the dark foreſt, and ruſhing from rock to rock 
the year 130% on vat. diſtance. Some trees in the fir woods here 
Wart earl dt te from 10 to 12 feet in circumference, near 60 
F again * ſet high, and 200 years old.. Dalmore foreſt 
me, we kes poduces the largeſt. The whole country is beauti— 
arl of * la, and cultivated for corn quite to Aberdeen . Of 
Stewart * lie great improvements daily making round that 
; Of * Uy ſee Mr. Douglas's deſcription of the caſt coaſt 
tardy, 1 „ Scotland 1782. In the vale the earl of Marr 
LON 1 1 & up the Pretender's ſtandard 7 
victed o ** Oppoſite to Tullich on the north ſide of the Dee 
her * Lo 8 Ponanach, a mineral ſpa, lately diſcovered, good 
him Ro b ſerophulous caſes f. 


ey 4 mi foreſt is an extent of about 15 miles ſquare, 
= ll geg "© entirely for deer and game. In the heart 
r Jun * Marr lodge 8, a hunting ſeat of the earl 
% oo. The lin of Dee is a fine cataract of that 
i the e r three miles diſtant; and further manti 
; ro John "Wi. l ant; and further on a romantic 
aa 1 ount called Craig Phatric, Some of the firs 
Freſkin, a pe * 7 feet long and 13 in girt. Great num- 
oſe fon of tl 12 hh; in inacceſſible places as they decay 
bonour, beit 4 8 W to Old Wigdtun, but not 1 
* no wks e top of a hill are the traces of 
ments, occupied by the Cummins in 
* 14th. century againſt Robert Bruce, who en- 
l 
2. c. 33. Ko 


f Alexander 
mong thole 


, 1 . enn. Ib 
e in winter n 128. 
2 Pw Cardiver, tb, 30. i Ib. 31, 
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; 2 Pennant, 1769, 109, 110. 

Autiq. and Scenery in the N. ot Scotl. p. 23, 24. Pennant, ib. 113115. 

8 Ib. 114. i Ib. 119. 
Douglas, 82, 83. 
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camped in the field till called Bruce's park, where 
in the wood are ſtill to be ſeen a circular trench 
and rampart', At the King's ford over the King's 
burn Robert Bruce had a camp. 

The county of ABERDEEN is large: in ſome diſtricts 
populous; in others thinly inhabited. It extends 
from the German ocean on the eaſt to Badenoch on 
the borders of Perthſhire on the weſt 60 computed 
miles. On the ſouth it is bounded by the river 
Dee, which in moſt places divides it from the county 
of Kincardine, and on the north by the ſhire of 
Bamff. Its greateſt breadth may be about 30 miles, 
It is divided into the diſtrias of Buchan, Tormar- 
ton, Garioch, Alford, and Marr, which are ſubdi- 
vided into eight preſbyteries or 98 pariſhes, alto- 
gether making a provincial ſynod, which meet at 
Aberdeen twice a year. The county contains be- 
ſides Aberdeen the capital, two other royal burghs 
Kintore and Inverury i. 

Aboyne caſtle is the ſeat bf the earl of Aboyne, ſo 
created by Charles II. who dying 1680 was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon, grandſon and great grandſon 
Charles the fourth and preſent carl. 

Old Aberdeen forms a Y, at the foot of which is 
the cathedral. Since the Reformation, when, be- 
ſides the eccleſiaſtics, many of the nobility, who had 
houſes in the cloſe, deſerted it, it is fallen much to 
decay, depending at preſent chiefly on the college, 
founded by biſhop Elphiniton 1500, but from James 
IV. who afſumed the patronage of it, called Xing's 
College. It ſtands on the eaſt tide of the high ſtreet, 
a handſome building, improved by the liberality of 
James Fraſer, LL. D. firſt ſecretary of Chelſea hoſpital 
and librarian to queen Anne, who built the whole 
ſouth fide of the quadrangle, containing the hall and 
a ſet of handſome apartments on piazzas. On the 
oppoſite ſide is the ſchool and library, with a beauti— 
ful church, which had before the high altar a hand- 
ſome monument of its founder, taken down to 
prevent its falling. The choir of this church ſerves 
as a chapel, very ruinous within : the tower has two 
very large bells, and is ſurmounted by a double 
arch in form of an imperial crown. The library 
was augmented by the liberality of biſhop Scougal 
and his ſon Dr. Henry Scougal, Divinity profeſſor 
here. At the north-weſt corner is an obſervatory. 
On the weſt ſide was a grauminar-{chool, removed 
elſewhere. In this college are a principal, fix 
profeſſors of Divinity, Humanity, Civil Law, Phyſic, 
Greek and Orienral languages and mathematics; a 
ſub-principal, who is allo profeſſor of Philoſophy; 
two other philoſophical profeſſors, and one of Ori- 
ental languages k. The biſhop of Aberdeen was 
Ib. 113. 

g See it in the Vir:uaſi's Muſ. Pl. 74. 


k Hitt, of Aberdeen in Bib. Brit. Top. N“ III. 113—141, 
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chancellor and the official vice- chancellor, but ſince 
the Revolution theſe are lay offices. ReQtor Boe. 
tius, deſcended from the Boeths of Panbridge in 
Angus, was ſent for from Paris to be firſt principal, 
at a ſalary of 40 marks Scots 13d. each or 2/. 4. 6d, 
of our money: The cathedral, dedicated to St. 
Machar, built 1163, rebuilt 1367, was a large and 
ſtately ſtructure, built by the biſhops Leighton, El. 
phinſton, and Dunbar 1532, &c. but only the nave 
135 by 64 feerand its two ſpires remain, and are uſed as 
a pariſh church, and ſhells of rhe tranſepts. The choir 
and eaſt end were begun by biſhop Elphinſton, but left 
unfiniſhed at his death, and the reformation pre- 
vented its completion, The tower fell 1688, The 
biſhop's palace ſtood at the eaſt end of the chutch, 
but only the fite and foſſes remain. The deanry is ap- 
propriated to the miniſter of St, Machar, The houles 
of the other prebendaries, moſtly on the weſt and 
north ſide of the choir, were taken down about 1725. 
On the eaſt ſide were houſes of the principal nobi- 
lity, particularly the duke of Gordon, all within rhe 
cloſe, whoſe gate is called Clugny's, atter fir Alex- 
ander Gordon of Clugny, who built it 1623. The 
college of canons was firſt founded here by biſhop 
Edward 1157, and in the reign of Alexander II. 
there was a /tudium generale or public ſchool founded 
in it l. David I. made Aberdeen a burgh of ba- 
rony 1124. Ihe biſhop nominated the magiſtates w. 
There was a ſucceſſion of 38 biſhops to 1715. Their 
palace was in Loch Goule , and a ſummer-houſe at Fet- 
terneer v. The church had a right of ſanctuary t. 
The chapter conſiſted of a dean, precentor, chancellor, 
treaſurer, archdeacon, and ſeven prebends, to whom 
ſucceſſive bilhops added twenty-two more, beſides 
twenty vicars or Chaplains, who had a court at the 
ſouth eaſt end of the biſhop's garden“. Biſhep 
Dunbar founded 1538 an hoſpital for twelve poor 
men {till ſubſilting*. In the market-place' is a 
croſs with the arms of ſeveral biſhops*. Tilliedron 
hill, which Mr. Pennant calls a tumulus*, wag 
thrown up by Robert Bruce, and the clergy after- 
wards uſed it for the ſame purpoſe of watch *. At 
the entrance of the cloſe is the grammar-ſchool, 
founded by biſhop Elphinſton. Ilere is a poor- 
houſe and a maiden hoſpital, founded by lady Mary 
Douglas, daughter of the ear] of Buchan 16337. 
Oppoſite to the cathedral in a deep hollow ſtands 
Seaton houſe, the ſeat of James Forbes, eſq *. 


Mr. Camden confounds Old and New Aberdeen, 
or rather ſays nothing of the latter, all the build- 
ings mentioned by him being in the former. New 
Aberdeen is a handſome town about a mile from the 
old town, the capital of the ſheriffdom and ſeat of 
the ſheriff for trying cauſes, exceeding the other 
cities in the North of Scotland for extent, beauty, 
and trade; though cloſe built the air is wholeſome ; 
the inhabitants are polite, the ſtreets well paved with 
the granite above-mentioned, the houſes well built, 
many of them as high as at Edinburgh, and moſt of 
them have gardens or orchards behind. In the high 
ſtreet, which is not quite ſtrait, is a ſpacious market- 
place, with the town-hall, priſon, croſs, and ex- 
change, and a good inn, and a church belonging 
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to the Franciſcan monaſtery, begun by biſhop xt 
ſton, and finiſhed by biſhop Dunbar, who a0 It 
founded an hoſpital for twelve poor men“, 2 
the ſouth ſide of the market-place has been ly 
Out 
a new ſtreet called Mariſchal-ſtreet, on the ſte g 
the lord Mariſchal's houſe and gardeng, Here i 
alſo a grammar-ſchool founded by Dr. Dun 1621, fo 
a head maſter and three uſhers: alſo a muſe (od) 
an almſhouſe for aged poor, and an hoſpital, founde 
by the trades of the city, a modern hoſyital fh 
boys by Robert Gordon 1732, and an infirmary 1 
On the ſea coaſt are remains of a work bein h 
Cromwell. But the chief ornament of this town ig 
Mariſchall college, founded on the ſite of the Gr 
friars by George Keith earl marſhal 1 593, to wig 
the citizens wade large additions of buiidings 28 jel 
as a library, which, by private benefadtions, is ul 
jupplied with books and mathematical inſtrumem 
particularly by fir Andrew Mitchell of Thaiuſſong. 
library. Beſides a principal it has four profeſyn 
of Philoſophy, one of Divinity, and one of Mate. 
matics, one of Medicine, and one of Oriental |, 
guages, This college with that in the old ton 
make up one univerſity called the Univerſity of 
King Charles. Patrick Dun, M. D. principal 10, 
contributed to its repair after great part had ben 
burnt down, But its greateſt beneſactor was Dr, Gi 
bert Ramſay, native and educated here, and waoenjojed 
the beſt livings in Barbadoes. The degree of Maſter 
of Arts is taken at the end of four years. The fy 
dents now all wear ſcarlet, and the profeſſors blak 
gowns, In the hall are ſeveral portraits by Jamieſon 
and over it the library. In this college were educated 
ſir Robert Gordon of Straloch, bilkop Burnet, Dr 
Gregory Sharp, Mr. David Fordyce, and Dr. Thong 
Blackwall Greek profeſſor“ . In the year 1755 a 
union of this and King's college was projected, but 
did not take effect. It was reſumed again 1770 
with no better ſucceſs, and again 1786¹. % 
Nicholas's church, buile 1482, was former 
divided into three, the old, new, and arched 
church *, but being thought ruinous was taken down 
1743, and a handſome one called the Weſt church 
built in its place 4. Its pariſh includes the roy: 
alty of the towne. The Eaſt church is a fine 
Gothic building, formerly belonging to the Grey 
friarsf. Here were houſes of Mathurines, founded 
by William the Lion, the ſite now cccupied by the 
Trades hoſpital, founded 1711, and Trinity churcus 
near the quay and Trinity hall“; Dominicans on 
the ſchool-hill, founded by Alexander II. I; Obſer 
vantines, founded about 1459 *; Carmelites, 13500 
The town is built on four hills, but chiefly on the 
higheſt, the extremities extending into the plat 
whence there is an eaſy aſcent every way. Abet- 
deen had a mint from the reign of David II. to that 
of James IV. » At the weſt end of the foot 0 3 
little round hill riſes a ſpring of clear Watef; * 
in the middle another ſpring bubbles out called 
the Abredonian ſpa or ſpring of the Woman 0. 
woolman) hill, reſembling the Liege {pa both n 
taſte and quality. Three miles ſouth of the neꝶ wy 
the river Dee is croſſed by a ſtone bridge of lexe 


| Hiſt. of Aberd. 1. w Ib. 7. n Ib. 10. Ib. 17 ibis 
P Ib. 24. 1 Ih, 27—36. Dougl. 186, 187. r Hiſt, of Aberd. 45. , *. 15 
Ib. 70. . 127 * Hiſt. of Aberd. 107. y Douglas, 96. 

= Keith, 289. Dougl. 216. o Dougl. 111117». © Ib. 199. 2 6. « Th, 156 
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hes begun by biſhop Elphinſton, and fniſhed by 
# "Dunbar 1529, and before that at Perth was, 
=? tecmed the fineſt ſtrufture of the kind 


ws 34 Wimin v, It was rebuilt 1719, but being 
he fie of ly 14 feet and an half wide, admits but one car- 

Here i nee at a time. Mr. Smeaton 1770 gave a 3 
\ 162), fo r widening it 4 feet and raiſing the new parapet®, 
fe chan, he bridge of Don is a ſingle arch 34 feet and an 
l, founde alf high and 66 wide over that fine river, reſting 
tal fur 4 ro rocks, built by biſhop Cheyn and by king 


Robert Bruce between 1281 and 13297. 
The town of Aberdeen is about two miles in 
cumference, and contains 13,000 ſouls, excluſive 


nary 174 


begun by 


nis town ig 

| the G 2000 in the ſuburbs, but the whole number be. 
„ to ah peer the Doa and Dee, which concludes both 
Wi 25 wel dens, is 2 5,000 . Its tobacco trade is transferred to 


laſgow, but its ſtaple is now the ſtocking manu- 


ons, is wel 

nſtrumens (ure and ſalmon fiſhery, It is governed by a 
Münte, voſt, four baillies, a dean of guild, treaſurer, ten 
r profelſn merchants, and two trades counſellors The har- 
of Mitte. or has been ſecured from ſanding up by a ſtone 
ciental hu Per“. 


dir George Gordon of Haddo, bart. was created 


e old toy 
Gr, by Charles II. 1683, carl of Aberdeen. His great 
cipal 16 grandſon George is third and preſent earl, and has 


deen elected one of the ſixteen peers of Scotland to 
ſeveral parliaments. 

Other remarkable places in Aberdeenſhire are 
Kintre, upon the Don, a burgh royal, but a poor 
place, giving title of earl 1633 to fir John Keith 
(fon of William earl marſhal) who preſerved the 
regalia of Scotland from Cromwell; the title ended 
u bis grandſon William fourth earl 1761. On the 
&ah of the laſt earl the late lord Mariſchal ſuc- 
reeded to the eſtate, and on his death lord Halker- 
tn aſſumed the title of earl of Kintore*. The ſecond 
Ile of this family was taken from Inverurie, made 
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again 177 burgh royal by Robert III. on account of his 
1780. King a ſignal victory at it. 

as formerly ln the pariſh of Ellon is a druidical arch of ſtones 
and arched en an eminence, the ſpot below which is called 


lechel, q. d. below the chapel. Lo or three more 
eh circles are or were to be ſeen in Strathaven 
drin, 14 miles from Aberdeen, in a place called 
um them Temple town". There are alſo on the 
boys of mountains cairns, in which bones have been 
found, and in one a braſs ax head. There are 
kveral obeliſks with rude figures, probably memo- 
Nals of battles, as at Benachie, &c. 7 
hwerugie on the river Ugie north of Peterhead is 


s taken down 
Weſt church 
des the to- 
ch is a fine 
to the Grey 
ines, founded 
-upied by the 
inity churcl? 
Jominicans o 


II.; Obſer- WP intient ſear of the earl Marſhall. Rattry near it 
\clires, 130% warkable for curing cod. Fraſerburgh is a ſea- 
chiefly on te en with a pretty good harbour and pier. Near it 
\ro the plall, fürth caſtle the ſeat of lord Salton. : Broadſea, 
wav. Abel⸗ 4 lle, Roſehartie, Cruvie, and Auchmedden are fiſuj- 

vid II. to tha towns *, | | 

the foot cf At Alford the marquis of Montroſe defeated the 
ar water; and ſenanters 1645 J. | 

es out called at Monymyſe on the ſouth fide of the Don was a 


> woman (4: 6 
> ſpa both 10 
the new town 


ridge of ſeven 


pole of Canons regular, founded by Gilchriſt earl 
Uk in the reign of William the Lion . Its 
1 dug up 1726. Here is the ſeat of fir 
bald Grant, bart. on the river Don. 


'Þ 
enn. 123 
wh o Dovglas, 8 f. 
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At Harlaw, a village to miles from Aberdeen, 
was fought 1411, the famous battle between Donald 
lord of the Illes, and John earl of Buchan, for the 
earldom of Roſs b. 

The field of the battle of Harlaw with the town 
whence it takes its name is in Garioch county. A 
little weſt of the field is the Legate's den, a farm 
houſe, where in a hollow ground it is pretended the 
Pope's legate endeavoured without ſucceſs to make 
up matters between deputies of the contending par- 
ties. By the road ſide near this houſe is a remarka- 
ble tomb, built in form of a malt-ſteep of four large 
ſtones covered over with a flat ſtone and human 
bones in it; this is commonly called Donald's tomb, 
from an idea, that Donald of the Ifles ſlain in this 
battle was buried in it ©. 

The church of Rain in Garioch in Aberdeen- 
ſhire had a round ſteeple on the arch that divided 
the nave and choir; but the arch cracking near the 
key-ſtone, the tower was taken down about 1720, 
Near its top was a round ſtone with an inſcription, 
which was broken in pieces, and no one had the 
curioſity to take a copy of it; ſo that this piece of 
antiquity was irrecoverably loſt through want of 
taſte, or rather through downright ſtupidity . 

Pitcaple is an old ruinous caſtle in Garioch. Cale 
Fraſer was formerly the property of lord Fraſer, 
who engaged in the rebellion of 17915, and during 
his hidings broke his neck by falling from the high 
promontory of Penan on the coaſt of Buchan. Cluny 
is the ſeat of Coſmo Gordon, eſq; one of the barons 
of the Exchequer. On the Barmten of Echt, a high 
round hill, are remains of a Pidtich camp on the 
eaſt fide. In a glen a little ſouth of Midmar, was 
fought the battle of Corrichie 1562, between Mur- 
ray and the earl of Huntley, when the latter was 
killed, and his ſon beheaded a day or two after at 
Aberdeen“. . | 
Drum, the ſeat of Alexander Irvine, eſq; eight 
miles welt of Aberdeen, forms two ſides of a ſquare, 
built part 1609, the tower 60 feet long by 40 wide 
and 63 high, the walls of the firſt ſtory 12 feet thick, 
of three ſtories, the uppermoſt 30 feet high, vaulted 
with ſtone, ſaid to have been built before the ba:tle 
of Harlaw 1411, in which one of its lords was {lain f. 
In Cruden pariſh at Ardenerate a battle was fought 
with the Danes s. 

Half way up Benachie mountain, which is ſeven 
or eight miles long, near a ſmall Daniſh fort is a 
remarkable thin ſtone of hard grey granite, 15 feet 
above ground, 2 feet 5 inches broad, and g inches 
thick, charged with figures and ornaments in high 
relief, but indiſtint and much effaced. Vulgar 
tradition aſcribes it to a quarrel between two fami- 
lies about the daughter of one of them, whence ir 
has the name of the Maiden flone®. The croſs on 
one fide beſpeaks it a Chriſtian monument, and 
Maiden may mean Maen or the ftone by way of 
eminence, The church of Benachie is built within 
a druid circle, probably by deſign to draw off the 
new converts from their old ſuperſtitions i. 

A little weſt of Inverury is a moor where Robert 
Bruce gained his fifth battle againſt the Engliſh. Ar 


| Ib. 87. 1 Penn. 121. Dougl. 
Ib. 62-04% 2785 * Ib. 153. : Ib. 230. * A 
1 Ib. 104+ Keith 1 I. 313. 316. . %. F Doug. 287—289. # Ib. 240. | 
6, ( 3 * Ectab. Mag. July 1760, 367. Doug. 361. © Edinb, Mag. 1760, 569. 
Ib. 15 b Cardin SEED | Doug. 252-255. _ f Ib. 255257. _ | 8 Ib, 285. 
bodice, . N* 3, Gordon refers it to the Daves. Lin, Sept. 182. Pl. LIX. 1, 2. Cordiner, Scen. 33. 
» *Vs 4+ 
arcli%% | 
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the battle between him and the Cumins the king 
halted at luverury and pitched his tent not on the 
baſs of Inverury, but up the country in the park of 
Sliach in the pariſh of Dunblate. On the top of 
the little green hill of Barra is the double trenched 
camp of the Cumin Oppoſite to Glenmellen are 
remains of a large encampment, where Robert Bruce 
and his army remained a conſiderable time, and near 
it in the Berry hill is ſhewn the cave where that 
prince lay ill of the ſmall-pox *. In Forgues pariſh 
are ſeveral rows of long ſtones from 6 to 10 feet 
above ground in an oblong and circular form : the 
largeſt on the hill north of Fendraught, and within 
a quarter of a mile thence at Tarvis burn is a 
cairn, and another one mile further on the road fide : 
alſo ſeveral other graves! In Towy pariſh on the 
Glaſceal hill are many graves and heaps of ſtones, 
veſtiges of ſkirmiſhes between the garriſon of Kil- 
drummy and the Engliſh®. In Coul pariſh is an old 
caſtle of the ſame name. In Effie church Macbeth 
was buried, and in the pariſh are ſeveral druidical 
monuments *, and the carved ſtone before-mentioned. 
Lord Hales places the retreat of Macbeth at Lun. 
ſanan two miles north-weſt of the village of Kin- 
cardin O. Neil in this county. Juſt by the pariſh 
church is a valley, where veſtiges of an antient for- 
treſs are ſtill to be diſcerned, of an oblong figure 
100 yards by 20: a brook which waters the valley 
has been carried round it ©. 

In the vale of Ganoets, on the top of Dun-o-Deer, 
a high circular hill, viſible at a great diſtance, and 
pretended to contain gold in its bowels ), is a double 
court of buildings; ſome acres of ground round 
which are incloſed by a very maſſy rampart of vi- 
trified ſtones and wide ditch without. The inner 
work is ſuppoſed to have been a palace of one of 
the kings of Scotland, and forms a ſquare of 60 
feet on each fide, the walls 12 feet thick; only the 
weſt wall ſtanding. The entrance both to this and 
the outer rampart is from the weſt. Beyond the 
vitrified wall to the eaſt are remains of another vi- 
trified rampart and ditch, within which are two ex- 


cavations above 5 or 6 feet deep, and two more 


ſuch on the weſt ſide near the entry. Mr. Ander- 
ſon ſuppoſes the whole ſpot was a place of wor- 
ſhip according to the rites of Scandinavia dl. The 
prevailing opinion at preſent is, that theſe outer 
ſtone walls were vitrified by art inſtead of cement. 
Others ſuppoſe them to be lava of volcanoes “. 


* Ed inb. Mag. 1760, 622. 1761, 2 

Ib. 242, 243. * Annals, I. 2 
4 Archzol, VI. 2. where is à plan and views of it. 
* Hale's Annals, II. 150 | 


1642, 


this family, whoſe lineal deſcendant and nameſait 


IIb. 14. u lb. 186. 


NR a R. 
Baron Forbes of Pit/ligo was created by Chingy 
1633 lord Pitfligo, Which title his great Wy 
ANN 


forfeited 1745. The title of lord Fraſer of M, q 


conferred at the ſame time, ended in the fourth | q 
Thar of earl of Aboyn, conferred by Charles 11 i 
on Charles, third ſon of George, ſecond Matquis of 
Huntley, is borne by his great grandſon Char 
fourth earl, Thar of viſcount Fendraug}t, confi 
on fir James Creighton lord of Fendrauglbi by Cha 
I. expired with Lewis the fixth viſcount, n 
1690, as did that of lord Than, derived fron he 
river of that name in this ſhire, with lieutenane. 


neral King, on whom the ſame king conferred i 


The Scotch peerages reckon William the rink 
earl of Marr, and ſpeak of him as a faithful ſervay 
and great favourite with Alexander III. He 4 
1268, and was ſucceeded by his fon Donald, and bs 
1294 by his ſon Gratney, who dying before 1360 
had for ſucceſſor his ſon Donald, called Donald Bay 
a firm adherent to Robert Bruce, in whoſe cauf ke 
was taken priſoner at the battle of Methren 1306 
and detained at London eight years. He wa 1 
pointed regent during the minority of David Bruce, 
and was Killed in the battle of Duplin 1332, which 
was principally loſt by his ignorance of militay 
diſcipline*, He was ſucceeded by his ſon Thomas x 
faithful ſervant of David Bruce, who died 13, 
and in him ended the male line of Gratney eleventh 
earl! of Marr, and his eſtate and honours devolved of 
the only ſiſter Margaret, married to William fir 
earl of Douglas, who in, her right became earl d 
Marr. His fon dying in infancy the title derchel 
to his ſiſter Iſabel, who married Alexander Stewart 
earl of Buchan, fourth ſun of king Robert II. al 
reſigning the eſtate and honours of Marr in'o the 
king's hands, they were granted to her huſband all 
his heirs. He ſurvived his counteſs and married 
Jane counteſs of Brabant, and dying 1435* without 
iſſue male the earldom of Marr, being in the king! 
hands, was claimed by* Robert lord Erſkine as het 
general by a daughter of earl Gretney before: mer 
tioned, but not allowed until the reign of May 
1562 to his great great grandſon John ſixth ea d 


18th earl forfeited it in 1715, and died at A la 
Chapelle 1732. His eſtate being fold by the com 
miſſioners of forfeited eſtates, was purchaſed by li 
brother for his ſon Thomas, now lord Erſkine *% 


e Poeth. X. 213. Leſley's Hiſt. of Scot, 29. 
r Barrington, ib. 100103. 


t It is not ealy to ſay = Mr. Camden made him die at the battle of Harlaw 24 years before. He commanded there but eſcaped ut 


Hurt and victorious. Fordun, XV. 21; the compiler of the Scotichronicon miſtakes in calling him baffard, he being fourth 49% 
of king Robert II. and the eſtate fell to the king for want of iſſue male. 1 | $ 


* Douglas' Peer. p. 461. 
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= N the county of Buquban, called in Latin Bog- 


utenant ge. N g $ 4 | 
conferred it hania and Buchania, extending above the river 

Don to the fea, antiently lived the Ta1zAL1. Its 
| the ninth modern name is by ſome derived from boves, oxen, 
hful ſervay though the ſoil is fitter for ſheep, whoſe wot is 
. He Gi bighly prized- Though the rivers on this coaſt ge- 
ald, and he nerally produce great plenty of ſalmon, theſe fiſh 
xfore 1300 never go into the river Ratra as Buchanan relates ; 
Jonald Bum, nor need I be afraid to appeal to his evidence, though 
Je cauſe he his books were condemned by parliament in 1584, 
hren 1306, « becauſe many things in them deſerve to be ex- 
He was aps 4 punged.“ He further adds, ©* there is on the 
Javid Bruce, « hank of the Ratre near Szanys caſtle, a cave which 
1332, which « cught not to be paſſed unnoticed. The water 
of military « dropping from the natural roof becomes a pyramid 
n Thomas, z « of ſtone, and if perſons were not employed to clear 
died 13 « the cave, it would ſoon be filled up to the roof. 
ney eleventh « The ſtone ſo produced is of a middle nature be- 
| devolved of « tween ice and ſtone, being friable and never ac- 
William firl " quiring the hardneſs of marble.” The geeſe called 
came earl d. hits, which ſome with wonder have believed grew 


an trees on the coaſt here and elſewhere, and when 
utired at maturity fell into the ſea, hardly deſerve 


itle Ceyolrel 
ider Stewart, 


obert II. ul to be mentioned, ſince their neſts and eggs have 
Marr in'o the terer been found. But thoſe who have ſeen the 
huſband af ſip in which Francis Drake ſailed round the world, 


and marciel d laid up on the ſhore of the Thames, on whoſe 
435* vithou hull are ſticking large numbers of dead birds with- 
in the king! out feathers, can teſtify that ſmall birds have been 
rſkine as bet produced from old rotten hulls of ſhips. It is, how- 
; before-men eier, more Hkely that they owe their origin to the 
ign of Mar , hom the poets called Parent of all things, 
| Cath earl dm to trunks of trees “. 

and nameſalt A large maſs of amber as big as the body of a 
ed ar Air dorſe was not many years ago thrown up on this 
1 by the comet, The learned call this Sacainum, Cleſfum, and 


UryfeleFrum ; and Sotacus ®- ſuppoſed it a juice 
dropping from trees in Britain into the ſea and there 
lardening, . Tacitus e ſeems to have been of the 
lane opinion when he writes, I am inclined to be- 
* heve, that as there are in the receſſes of the eaft 
Leeni rich woods and groves, whence frankin- 
| (eaſe and balſam are exſuded from trees, ſo there 
i are the like in the weſtern iflands and regions, 
' Thoſe Juices: being by the near rays of the ſun 
nn out and melted, run into the neighbouring 
ba end ate by winds caſt upon the oppoſite ſhoxes.“ 
it derapio and later philoſophers will have it to 
leon of u dituminous earth under the ſea and by 
li fea fide, and that the waves and ſtornis throw it 
WP, and the fiſh live upon part of it. But this by 
ak digreſſon; for which 1 hope my readers 
®rivencls, and return to my ſubject, 
"ag reign of Alexander II. Alexander Comin held 
e dite of earl of Boghan. He married a daughter 
. Ne 4 54g ill. & appen. ad II. part III. 
to. gle 49 2, 
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and coheireſs of Roger de Quincy earl of Wincheſter 
in England, and his ſon's daughter conveyed the 
ſame title to her huſband Henry de Beaumont, For 
he in the reign of Edward III. took his ſeat in the 
Engliſh parliament by the title of earl of Boghan ©, 
Afterwards Alexander Stewart, ſon of king Robert 
II. was earl of this place, and was ſucceeded by John, 
younger ſon of Robert duke of Albany, who bein 

invited over to France by Charles VII. king of 
France, with 7000 Scotch troops, did him ſingular 
ſervice againſt the Etgliſh, and gained ſuch reputa- 
tion by the death of Ihomas duke of Clarence, bro- 
ther of Henry V. King of Englaud at Baug?, and 
one of the greateſt victories over the Engliſh, that 
he was conſtituted conſtable of France. But three 
years after, he and . thoſe brave men Archibald 
Douglas earl of Wigton, and the duke of Touraine, 
&c. by the viciſlitudes of war were defeated and flain 
by the Engliſh at Verneuil[1424]. However as the 


poet ſays, 


Aternum memorabit Gallia cives 
Grata ſuos, titulos que dedit & tumulos. 


In diſtant times ſhall Gallia grateful own, 
Who gained from her their tombs and their renown, 


The French cannot but acknowledge, that in the 
reign of Charles VI. and VII. France was ſaved, 
Aquitaine recovered, and the Engliſh driven out 
chiefly by the fidelity and bravery of the Scots, 
James J.“ afterwards in compaſhon beſtowed the earl- 
dom of Buchan on George Dunbar, whom he f had 
before deprived by act of parliament of the earldom 
of March for his father's crime; and not long after 
James, ſon of James Stewart of Lorn, ſurnamed the 
Black Knight, by Joan s Somerſet, obtained this title 
and left it to his poſterity, till, on failure of the male 
line, it came by a daughter to the younger Douglas 
of Loch Leven. : 

On the ſhore winding from Buchan and turning 
north is Boen and the ſmall ſheriffdom of Ban: allo 
Ainza, a little tract of leſs note, and Retbamay caſtle, 
the reſidence of the barors Salton ſurnamed Aber- 
nethy. Below theſe is Strato, q. d. the valley on 
the Bolgy, antiently the reſidence of the earls of 


Athol, who took their ſurname from it, now. the 


principal ſeat of the marquis of Huntley. This title 
king James VI. conferred on George Gordon, earl of 
Huntley, lord Gordon and Badaenoth, illuſtnous for 
his antient rank and numerous train of dependants, 
whoſe anceſtors, deſcended from the Selens, aſſumed 
by act of parliament the name of Gordon, Alexander 
Seton having married a daughter of fir John Gordon, 
with whom he had a fine eſtate, and they had the 
title of earl of Hanley from James II. in 1449. 


v in Pliny N. H. XXXVII. c. 11. 


Fer father forfeited it by his auachment to Baliol. Dougl. Peer, 93. 
fame l. | | in 


Len = daughter of John duke of Somerſet and widow ot king James I. D. Dougl. Peer. 94˙ 
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N the county of Buchan, though they have ſcarce 
any woods, nor do the trees they plant thrive, 
they have a great many moſſes. The trees found in 
them muſt have been deſtroyed by ſtorms or fire, no 
marks of the ax appearing on them, and almoſt all 
the fallen trees having part of the root to them. 
Moor-burning in the preſent century deſtroys many 
live woods, but ſo completely that moſs timber could 
hardly be formed from them. It is, therefore, more 


probably the effe& of ſtorms*. The houſes in this 


country are built of clay and /arked or roofed with 
deal and flates. The foil is poor, and bears no 
trees now, though they are dug up plentifully in 
the bogs . 

Slains caſtle, which Mr. Camden after Buchanan 
miſcalls Stanys ©, was an older ſeat of the Errol 
family, demoliſhed 1594 by James VI. on the earl 
of Huntley's rebellion, only one large ruined tower 
remaining. The curious ſtalaQtical incruſtations near 
it are now deſtroyed to be burnt into very fine lime 
for the neighbouring fields “. 

Five miles north of it is Bowwneſs or Buchaneſs 
caſtle, the preſcnt ſeat of the earl of Errol, roman- 
ticly overhanging the ſea on the edge of a cliff, and 
once defended by a ditch and drawbridge. The 
Bullers of Buchan, a mile north of this place, is a 
vaſt hollow in a rock projecting into the ſea, open 
on the top with a communication to the ſea through 
a noble natural arch 50 yards high, through which 
boats can paſs, and lie ſecure in this natural har- 
bour. There is a path round the top 10 yards 
thick, but in ſome parts too narrow to walk on with 
ſatisfaction as the depth is about 30 fathom with 
water on both ſides*. The view of it from ſea is 
peculiarly ſtriking. You paſs by two hideous cliffs 
forming a great cavern, whoſe vault is 30 or 40 
feet high; the open amphitheatre of rock within 
preſents on one fide a deep cavern, into which the 


- ſea runs a great way, and on the other a beach of 


flat ſtones. + This rocky ſcenery continues for miles 
along the coaſt, and on a lofty promontory between 
two immenſe chaſms in the precipice are the ruins 
of Boddom caſtle with ſome pieces of canon buried 
in the bank, laſt belonging to a branch of the Mari- 
ſchal family, From hence a mile out to ſea is a 
very large rock called Crag foreland. Here the coaft 
flattens and forms a ſpacious and ſecure bay, which 
being the eaſternmoſt point in Scotland, on which 
coaſt there are few ſafe harbours, a pier is making 
under the ſupport of government to receive and 


protect the ſhipping from Hudſon's: bay, Greenland, 
Norway, and the Baltic, from the dangers both of 


weather and the enemy f. 


* Douglas, 276-278. _- | 
« See Gent. Mag. 1770, p. $36, and plate. 
Pennant, 1769, 129. Cordiner, No X, 
- » f, Cordiner, 36. 40. and N*® 1, 
i Cordiner, 41—44. 
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1 
* Ib. 132, 133 
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b Pennant, ib, 1 30—1 32. 
Another cave 


ike it at Colliſion in the ſame pariſh. Scots Mag (75 
» Gent. Mag. 1755, p. 198. 
: © 8 Dougl. 286. 
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On the ſouth ſide of the water of Ugie is Peter. h 
head, which has a road that will contain ſeveral 
hundred ſhips, and at this place ir is high-water 
when the moon is due ſouth. A pier has been 
built here and a fort is intended. Here iz x many. 
facture of thin woollen goods, and a fiſhery for 
ſalmon and cod. The mineral water is much re 


ſorted to for ſtomachic complaints s, b 
More inland ſtands Inverugie caſtle, the antient | : 
ſeat of the earl Mariſchal, a large and lofty pile on ſ 
| ; in 

the ſteep bank of the river with two high round of 
towers in front, but left to decay ever ſince the earl; a 
attainder, A mile or two further up the Uyie is 4 ha 
large fortified old building with a tower and ve th 
thick wall commonly called O4 Crag and Raven * 
caſtle, ſaid to have belonged to the Cheyns, of whom Fi 
little is known. On the ſame river are the ruins of Ac 
Deer abbey, founded for Ciſtertians by Willian a0 
Cumin earl of Buchan 1218. Through this en 
country on the riſing grounds are diſperſed num- hal 
bers of high ſtones either monumental or parts of for 
druidical temples. On the top of a hill near Older the 
village is a circle pretty entire; the three ſtones Bu 
which had compoſed the altar are of an enormous ere 
ſize, Near it are veltiges of cells called the Fr! 27 
houſes, probably the reſidence of Druids, is 6 
On a great inſulated arched rock near this and on Niue 
the adjacent cliffs breed numbers of kittiwakes, rank bul 
taſted, whoſe young are reckoned a dainty whet be. [ 
fore dinner. On this coaſt is a great ſeal fiſher and 
from July to September. On 
Chriſtiana Stewart, counteſs of Buchan, married tie 
Robert ſecond ſon of fic Robert Douglas of Loch Cut « 
Leven, who in her right became earl of Buchan, com 
Their grandaughter Mary married James Erkine, reigt 
eldeſt ſon of the ſecond marriage of John carl of T 
Marr, who in her right became earl of Buchan. Hs The 
male line ending in his ſon William 1695, the title Over, 
devolved to his couſin David ſecond lord Cardrols T; 
whoſe grandſon David Stewart is at preſent earl of bung 
Buchan. His lordſhip has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 2d 
purſuit of his national antiquities, and has ef al 


deavoured to excite a ſimilar ſpirit in his country 
men by founding a Society of Antiquaries of Scot 
land 1780. | 1 
Craig ſton caſtle is a good houſe, once defencible 
Kyn Eden caſtle is ſaid to have been one of the lun 
of the Cummins earl of Buchan *. * 
Baur comprehends that part of Buchan holt þ 
the river Ugie, with the countries of Strathdove : 
Boin, Enzie, Strathaven, and Balveiue, and "oy 
on the ſouth from that part of Buchan which 


= Nor does Dalrymple correct him. 108. 


Cordiner, 35, 3%: 
k Keith, 25% 
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to Aberdeenſhire by the river Ugie. On the 
it has the water of Doverne; to the weſt that of 
2 to the ſouth-weſt Badenoch and the brac of 
0 y and on the north Murray frith. Irs length 
uh aft to welt is about 32 miles, and its breadth 
155 7 In Balveine is found the alum ſtone, and 
* Boyne have been diſcovered great quannties 
I foeckled marble» The country is in general 
fil in graſs and corn. Banff, a burgh royal 
and ſmall neat town, ſtands in a hollow near the fea 
che ſide of a ſteep hill, at the mouth of the Devron 
propos bad harbour but a good linen manu- 
. the ſheriff keeps his courts here, and here 
on 2 very high hill is a caſtle, the property of rhe 
ul of Findlater, end reſidence of his mother}, 
Here was a houſe of Carmelites, anne xed 1617 to 
the old college at Aberdeen ®, In their burying- 
lace was dug up an urn full of bones near an ar- 
#cial mount called Colenard. On a hill oppoſite 
mains of a circle of ſtones". Bamff gives title of 
haron to a deſcendant of Walter, younger ſon of 
& Walter Ogilvie, of which family William the 
reſent is the eighth lord. The country about it 
; O00 b yery fertile, and a very advantageous ſalmon 
und kſhery is carried on here. Binnic or Boin is a ſmall 
arts lage with a conſiderable linen manufacture. It 
is has a Caſtle, now a granary, in a romantic ſituation, 
very the antient ſeat of the Ogilvies of Boin, a diſtrict 
went ( called from it®. Cloſe by Bamff is Duff houſe, lord 
hom Fiſe's ſeat, an elegant piece of modern architecture by 
1s of Adams, upon an oblong ſquare with turrets at the 
[liam * ugles, and containing ſome capital pictures. The 
this * extenſive plantings which have been carrying on for 
num- half a century by the earls of Fife thrive well, and 
ts of form ſome beautiful ſhady walks along the banks of 


deer the river Devron. On the other ſide the river in 
ſtones Buchan is Down, another ſea port ſouth of Deveron, 
rmous erected a few years ago into a burgh of barony on 


application to the earl of Fife, its proprietor, who 
Is encouraging its manufacture and commerce very 
nd on nuch; end many new houſes have been lately 
„ rank built in it. 
et be⸗ Portſoy, a ſmall port in the Boyne, between Bamff 
fiſher) ad Cullen, has a manufactory of ſtocking thread b. 
Vn a peninſulated rock between it and Cullen lie 
nel the remains of Caſtle Findlater, its apartments partly 
F Lock | ut out of the rock: the family deſerted it for more 
2 chan, tommodious and inland ſeats in the cloſe of the 
reign of James VI. 4 
the river Nen produces the pearl muſcle”, 
The village of Turvie has fince 1600 been entirely 
Werwhelmed with ſand, except two farms“. 
'ardrols, Twelve miles weſt of Bamff is Cullen, an indifferent 
earl o burgh of one mean {treet; on the ſouth ſide of which 
mſelf in ud near the weſt end of the town is the earl of 
has el "ulater's houſe in form of a P; a ſmall part of 
country © May be as old as the time of Martha counteſs 
of Scot if Carrid, mother of king Robert. Bruce who re- 
| aq Mt the north half built in the 15th cen- 
. ir Walter Ogilvie, whoſe nameſake was 
. -_ deſcendant, created by James VI. 1616 
kford, and his ſon James earl of Finlater by 


Pits H 


Fencible 
the ſeals 


north ; * 1633. The preſent earl is the eighth of 

_ «r and third of Seafield. In the church, which 
ſeperatl | | | : TT 
ich be \ Douglas, 296, = Keith, 250. 
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is the urial place of the Finlater family, is a beauti: 
ful monument of Alexander Ogilvie of Finlater, who 


died about the middle of the 16th century. Here 
is a conſiderable linen manufacture, and the country 


around is highly cultivated *. On the ſhore is a 
caſtle hill, triple trenched, probably Daniſh “. 

At Killiolloch or the burial-place near Glaſſaugh 
was demoliſhed a large cairn 60 feet diameter and 16 
feet high, formed of ſtones brought from the beach 
and covered with earth and ſods 4 feet thick. Under 
theſe on the ſtones was found a ſtone coffin, formed 
of long flags and containing a complete ſkeleton, 
and with it a deer's horn. Another cairn near the 
ſame place contained a coflin 6 feet long, with a 
ſkeleton, an urn, and charcoal. In a third was a coffin 
only 2 feet long, an urn in it; on the ground a hill 
of aſhes and ſurrounded by bones and aſhes. In a 
fourth, in a coffin, an ornamented urn, the month 
downwards, ſurrounded by four other ſmaller urns 
plain, all containing aſhes, burnt hones, thirteen 
arrow heads, and other pieces of flint; and in the 
larger urn a ſmall lender bone 4 inches long, curved 
and perforated at the thickeſt end, and not hu- 
man. On the Cotton hill, a mile ſouth of Birkenbeg, 
is a number of cairns, probably memorials of the 
victory obtained by Indulphus over the Danes g88, 
on a moor near Cullen, where are ſimilar barrows, 
Not far from theſe are two circles of lony flones 
called Gael creß, and round the top of the hill of 
Durn a triple entrenchment, till very diſtin&t-*, 

| Laurence Abernethy was created lord of Salton 
and Rothemay by James II. 1445. On the death of 
Alexander ninth lord 1669, his couſin Alexander 
Fraſer of Philorth was declared lord Salton and 
Abernethy in right of his mother daughter of the 
ſeventh lord. Alexander fifth in deſcent from him 
is the preſent earl. 

Battles with the Danes were at Balbridge, Aber— 
lenno, Gemis and Cruden in this fhire?, and near Troup 
in Gamrie pariſh in Buchan. | 

At Aberlowr in the pariſh of Marnoch is a place 
called Leachill Beandich, q. d. Bleſſed chapel, from a 
monument of ſtones, now demolithed : and in Aber- 
chinder pariſh is a like monument called Cairneduin, 
probably a cairn. Near Troup in Gamrie pariſh 
is a den called Chapel den, from ſuch a monument 
near it?. | 

Huntley in the vale of Strathbogie is a large and 
flouriſhing village on the Devron, with a linen ma- 
nufactory and a ruined caſtle, the antient ſeat of the 
Gordon tamily, ſome apartments of which and its 
chapel-houſe the cielings painted with emblematical 
ſubjedts *. , 

James II. gave the title of earl of Huntley to 
Alexander here mentioned. George, great grandſon 
of George firſt marquis of Huntley was by Charles 
II. 1684 created duke of Gordon, which title his 
great grandſon Alexander, fourth duke, now enjoys. 

A few miles from Huntley is Gart!y caſtle, a ſquare 
tower on a ſmall mount, ſurrounded by a deep ditch, 
and belonging to the Mariſchall family ®, Among 
bleak hills ſtand the magnificent ruins of [i/drummy 

caſtle, commanding a deep glen: the form is pen- 
tagon with towers at the angles; one of which 
called the Snow tower is near 50 yards high, of 


" Douglas, 302. FER o Cordiner, 8. 1 
* Gug !. 129. ? . 
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ſeven ſtones, each zo feet high; in the middle ſtory 
a ſtone bench ranges round with doors opening to it 
from the wall, whence it is called the Court houſe, 
The walls 18 feet thick, now fallen in. On the 
north ſide is a magnificent hall 60 paces by 15 called 
Barner's hall, and on the north-eaſt fide are remains 
of a chapel and burying ground : the chapel is diſtin- 
guiſhable and a deep well in one of the rowers and a 
ſubterraneous communication with the rivulet below. 
Here the wife of Robert Bruce and the Jadies of his 
court took ſhelter after their defeat at Methven by 
the carl of Pembroke, and eſcaped from it through the 
ſubterraneous paſſage to the ſanctuary of St. Duthac 
at Taine, but were delivered up by the carl of Roſs 
to the Engliſh*, It was ſoon after beſieged by the 
earls of Lancaſter and Hereford, and obliged to ſur- 
render on diſcretion. In 1333 Chriſtiana Bruce, 
fiſter of Robert I. and mother of Donald earl of Marr, 
Alain the year before at the battle of Duplin, de- 
fended it againſt the Engliſh who never more reco- 
vered it, and the earl of Athol was forced to raiſe 


the ſiege which he laid to it 1335, but was killed in 


Killblain in a ſally of the garriſon“. It was burnt 
in Cromwell's wars, and the new houſe built by 
the lords of Elphinſton on the ſouth ſide by the 
Highlanders at the Revolution. It continued the ſeat 
of the Marr family. David II. took it from earl Tho- 
mas, and baniſhed him, but he ſoon regained the 
royal favour . This caſtle paſſed by marriage to 
the Erſkines created earls of Marr, who inhabited it 
till forfeited in 1715. Kildrumy church was dedi- 
cated to St. Bride, whoſe well famous for curing 
diſeaſes in cattle is at the foot of the hill on which 
it ſtands 8. 

On a plain to the north of the hill of Mounan are 
the cairns of Memſie, ſeveral mountains of looſe 
ftones from 60 to 70 yards in circumference, and 


© Annals of Scotl. II. 3. Dou 244. 
„ Ib. II. 168. : R 
k Cordiner, 47. a 
1. Cordiner, ib. 


i Buchanan, IX. 
= Douglas, 244» 


_ fortreſs. In the glen of Noth on the north fide of 


249- 1 Cordiaer ubi ſup. 15—19. See alſo Edinb, Mag. June 1760, 393» 
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from 12 to 15 high, One of them being cut through 
into the centre contained only ſome human TH, 
the ground beneath : many of the ſtones in he 
heart of the cairn have been almolt vitrified, The 
W cairns are ſcattered promiſcuouſly over the 

On a high peninſulated rock are the i 
Dundarg caſtle with a ſtrong arched aneh 
neck which joins it to the main land triple dicheq 
and fortified. It was beſieged 13 34. Henry lord 
Beaumont claiming the title of earl of Buchan, gar. 
riſoned it for his chief reſidence under the _ 
renance of Baliol, but was ſoon diſpoſſeſſed by Alex. 
ander Mowbray, patronized by Murray regent of 
Scotland k. | 

A few miles inland are remains of a ſtrongly yaulieq 
oblong building called Wallace tower!, 

Druminor or Caſtle Forbes was long the reſidence 
of the noble family of Forbes, whoſe ſeat is now at 
Puttachie, a modern houſe built by the late lord 
Forbes, while his elder brother enjoyed the title and 
eſtate®, Craig caſtle, the ſeat of John Gorden, elq; 
is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſummit of a precipice 
adjoining to an extenſive demeſne. At the kirk of 
Auchindow a little below Craig ſtood the caſtle of 4, 
Auchindow mentioned by Buchanan under the rei 
of James II. whoſe remains are till viſible, In 2 
hill called Towan reef near Craig and no where elſe 
in this or the neighbouring counties is found the 
Aſbeſtos or Amiantbus. A mile diſtant ſtands the 
great hill of Neth, called from its high conical ſum- 
mit the top of Noth, on which overlooking an im- 
menſe tract of country are the remains of an antient 


the hill is a prodigious cairn of ſmall ſtones called 
Mildewen or the grave of thouſands *. 


4 Annals of Scotl. I. 13, 


* Annals of Scotl. II. 174. Cordiner, 48. 
Ib. 244—246. 
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rod p the Grampian hills, whoſe ridge runs 
here with little interruption and many wind- 
. ings, dwelt antiently the VAcoMAOT on the ſinus 
Vararts, where is noW Murray, Latin Moravia, 
conſiderable for fertility, pleaſantneſs, and the pro. 
Fable produce of the fruit trees. The famous river 
makes its way through it to the ſea, in which 
it empties itſelf after watering Rothes caſtle, whence 
the family of Leſley took the title of earl ever ſince 
king James II. inveſted George Leſley with this 
honour. Of this river thus ſings our poet Necham: 


Spey loca mutantis præcept agitator arenæ 
Irconſtans certas neſcit habere vias, 

Offcium lintris corbis ſubit, hunc regit audax 
Curſus labentis nauta fluenta ſequens. 


Spey rolling headlong on the changing ſands, 
Knows not, inconſtant, where to chooſe its courſe, 
For wherry ſerves a baſket, which commands 

An hardy boatman hurried by its force. 


The river Lox A, mentioned by Ptolemy, and now 
called Loſs, falls iato the ſea near this caſtle, and 
near it we ſee Elgin, in which and its neighbour For- 
, the hereditary ſheriff ). Dunbar of Cummock, of 
the family of the earls of March, holds his court. 
The river, as it approaches the ſea, finds the ground 
more level and ſoft, and ſpreading itſelf into a lake 
corered with ſwans and yielding plenty of olorina or 
(wan wort, has on its banks Spiny caſtle, which has 
now its firſt baron Alexander, of the family of Lind- 
k ſo, as alſo near it Kinloſs, antiently a famous abbey 
(called by ſome Kill-flos, from the flowers that 
ſprung up there miraculouſly on the diſcovery of 
the body of king Duff, murdered and concealed 
there), and having alſo its own lord Edward Brus, 
Maſter of the Rolls in England and privy-counſellor, 
vom king James VI. created baron Brus of Kinloſs. 

| Theſe places are on the coaſt. More inland, where 
dog Bean caſtle (ſuppoſed the BAxATIA of Pto- 
(emy, was found in 1460 a marble vaſe, neatly carved 
nd full of Roman coins. Near it is Nardin or 
Narre, hereditary ſheriffdom of the Cambells of Lorne, 
Mere was a tower on a peninſula of extraordinary 
beigbt, built in a wonderful manner, and antiently 
pollefſed by the Danes. Not far from hence is the 
ſpacious Loch Neſs, extending itſelf for 23 miles in 
ngth, whoſe water is ſo warm that it never freezes 
den ia this cold climate. From this lake Loch 
ea or Lothy, emptying itſelf into the weſtern 
Kan by Aber, is parted by a kind of ſmall iſthmus 
® mountains, On theſe lakes were antiently two 
ne fortified towns, one called Innernes, 


ie ' 2 . . . 
en has for its hereditary ſlieriff the marquis 


al J. Jonflon's lines on both theſe places con- 
5 Ty 


INNERNESS and INNER LOCHY. 


1 
eri peteris dug propugnacula quondam, 


"imague rovame menia firutta manu, 
IRR 1. 1 ; 


J 


e other Innerlot hy, from the reſpective lakes. 


" UYuntley, who has extenſive authority here. But 
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Turribus oppaſitis adverſo in limine ſpectat 
Hae Zepbyrum, Solit illa orientis equys, 
Ammnibus hint atque hinc tinfta, utrique piſcibus amnet 
Fecundi: bac portu perpete tuta patet, 
Hee fuit, at jacet heu, jam nunc fine nomine tellus, 
Hoſpita que Regum, eft hoſpita fata feris. 
Altera ſpirat adbuc tenuis ſuflamina vitæ, 
Que dabit & fati turbine victa manus. 
Dic ubi nunc Carthago potens? ubi Martia Roma? 
Trojaque & immenſe ditis opes Aſie? 
Quid mireris enim mortalia cedere fatis 
Corpora? cum videas oppida poſſe mori. 
Two guardians of this antient empire ſtand, 
Whoſe early walls a monarch's order rears; 
The towers of each contrary points command, 
Where Phcebus ſets, and where he firſt appears, 
Begirt with rivers, where the ſcaly brogd 
Prolific ſport, this boaſts a port ſecure; 
That, which once flouriſh'd now by ruin rude, 
The haunt of beaſts, where monarchs dwelt of late; 
That breathing the laſt gaſp yet ſcarce ſurvives, 
And muſt ere long yield to the force of fate. 
Say, now where mighty Rome or Carthage lives? 
Or Troy, or Aſia's wealth-abounding ſtate ? 
What wonder then if men reſign their breath, 
When mighty cities fall a prey to death! 


In the reign of king Robert Brus, Thomas Ran- 
dolph, his ſiſter's ſon, who ſuffered the greateſt toils 
and moſt violent oppoſitions for his country, was 
greatly diſtinguiſhed under the title of earl of Mur- 
ray. In that of Robert II. John de Dunbar mar- 
ried the king's daughter as a ſatisfaction for the out- 
rage offered to her chaſtity, and had with her this 
earldom of Murray. Under James II. William 
Creichton, chancellor of the kingdom, and Archibald 
Douglas, had a warm conteſt about this earldom, 
when, contrary to the laws of antient cuſtoms, the 
latter, Douglas, who had married the younger 
daughter of James Dunbar carl of Murray, was pre- 
ferred to the earldom of Murray before Creichton, 


who had married the elder, by the influence and au- 


thority of William earl of Douglas with the king, 
which was ſo great that he obtained not only for 
this man the earldom of Marray, but that of Or- 
mond tor another brother and thoſe of Angus and 
Morton for two of his kinſmen. But this power, 
too exceſſive to be of long continuance, ſoon after 
proved his ruin, 
he appointed regent of the kingdom, held this title, 
and in our time James, natural ſon of king James V. 


had it conferred on him by his fiſter queen Mary, 


to whom he made an ungrateful return, dethron- 
ing her with the aſſiſtance of a few of the nobility ; 
a dangerous example to ſovereigns, for which he 
ſoon after loſt his life by a bullet from a gun. His 
only daughter brought this title to her huſband 
James Stewart of Down, deſcended from the royal 
family by the dukes of Albany, who being killed 
by his rivals, left his ſon James his ſucceſſor in 
this honour. ; 

MURRAY 


Under James V. his brother, whom 
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FURRAY comprehends the ſhires of Elgin, Nairn, 
and Forres, On the north it has the firth of 
Murray and the water of Neſs, which ſeperates it from 
the ſhire of Innerneſs: on the eaſt it is divided from 
Bamffſhire by the river Spey, famous for the quan- 
tities of ſalmon taken in it: to the ſouth it has Bade- 
noch; and to the weſt the river Beaulie and part 
of Locheber. It is about 30 miles long and 20 
broad. The ſhire of Elgin comprehends all thar 
part which lies to the welt of the river Findorn ; 
and the ſhire of Nairn that which is on the weſt of 
the river. The air here is very temperate and whole- 
ſome, and the winters mild: the low country. yields 
plenty of corn, which ripens ſoon : but the high 
country is fitter for paſture. The mountains and 
deſarts in the highlands here exceed the arable land. 
There are many large woods of firs aud other trees, 
eſpecially on the river of Nairn *. 

Prolemy's Vararis æſtuarium is the frith of Moray, 
or of the river now commonly called the river of 
Beaulie, running out of Loch Monar through Strath 
Farar, Mr. Shaw is of opinion, that Moravia com- 
prehended all the plain country by the fea fide from 
the mouth of the Spey to the river of Farar or 
Beaulie at the head of the frith, and all the vallies, 
glens, and ſtraths, between the Grampian mountains 
ſouth of Badenoch and the Frith of Moray *. 

In Beaulie pariſh is Gordon caſtle, autiently called 
the Bog of Goight, tounded by George, earl of 'Hunt- 
ley, who died 1507; a large and grand pile or caſtle- 
like houſe, built at different times, but ſo much im- 
proved by the preſent poſſeſſor that though ſtill in 
form of a caſtle, its antient grandeur cannot be 
aſcertained, It extends upwards of 5500 feet in 
front, environed with parks, woods of oak and 
holly, and ſpacious gardens, all greatly improved by 
the preſent duke, who has added two correſponding 
ſets of offices, but being in a low ſituation with a 
high hill to the eaſt it is ſabje& to inundations of the 
Spey, and commands no proſpet®. Cloſe by it is 
Fochaber, a wretched town though a burgh of ba- 
rony and market-town, but improving by the duke e. 

Spey is a large and furious river, ſubject to violent 
floods, and having a ſalmon fiſhery dl. It had an- 
tiently only one wooden bridge over ite. The rude 
kind of ferry over the Spey is ſucceeded by very 


convenient boats at both the paſſages of this dan- 


gerous and rapid river, | 
In Dundurcroſs pariſh was an hoſpital, founded by 
Muriel de Pulloc in the beginning of the 18th cen— 
tury f. | | de fr, 
Rothes caſtle on a green mount ſurrounded by a 
dry ditch is now in ruins ?. 


G. Shaw's Hiſt, of Moray, 146 and ſeq, 
© Shaw, ib. 11, 12. Pennant ubi ſup, 
6 Shaw, 16. hs f Ib. 
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Charles II. 1680, created John, ſeyenth earl, duke 
of Rothes, which expired in him for want of hein 
male: but the earldom was held by his elder 
daughter's ſon and his deſcendants. John, the tot 
earl of this family dying 1773, the titles deyolyed to 
his ſiſter, 

Elgin is a royal burgh, whoſe Celtic name anſwer; By 
to Belle ville, conſiſting of one long ſtreet with z 
gate at the weſt end, pleaſantly ſituated on the ſouth 
ſide of the Lohe. This river runs with a gentle 
ſtream, fordable at the back of the town, under the 
green cliff near it“; on which are the poor remaing 
of a caſtle of the antient kings of Scotland, demo- 
liſhed by the Danes. This is Lady mount, where 
Voluſenus places his Temple of Tranquility, and 
commanding a fine view. At the eaſt end of the 
town is the ſhell of the moſt ſtately cathedral in North 
Britain, above 200 feet long and 28 wide, byilt 
in the middle of the 15th century by biſhop 
Moray 1224, burnt by lord Badenoch 1390, rebuilt 
by biſhop Barr and his ſucceſſors, The chapter 
houſe, an octagon building 34 feet high, ſupported 
by a ſingle column cluſtered of eight round a ſquare 
one, is entire, as are the upright walls of the choir, 
which is in the moſt beautiful ſtyle, 100 feet by 
26, whole ſouth aile is the burial place of the Gor 
don family, and has a cumbent figure of the fit 
earl of Huntley 1497, and ſeveral biſhops. The naue 

is 94 feet by 26. The ſouth tranſept 20 by 30. 
The-lofty ſquare tower in the middle, built by biſhop 
Innes and Leighton about 1400, fell down 1506, 
and being rebuilt 1538, fell again 1717 and beat 

down the north tranſept. The ſouth tranſept remain 

with ſome antient monuments of knights; allo rue 
weſt front with two ſolid ſquare towers. The fo 
liage about the weſt door is perhaps the moſt airy 
and elegant of any in Great Britain, This church 
and that of Aberdeen were {tripped of the lead to 
pay the troops. 1567, and fo fell to decay. Fitteen 
of the biſhops were buried in this church, of whom 
biſhop Innes had an epitaph in the north aile. Ide 
whole town and church were burnt 1290 by Alex: 
ander earl of Buchan, ſtyled for his impicty and 
outrages the Mf of Badenah, but before hi 

excommunication was taken off he was obliged d 

make fatisfaQtion to the fee. The biſhop's pal 

ſtands at the north-weſt corner of the churchyard 

without; on the eaſt front is 1557. P. H. Expects, , 

Patrick Hepburn, biſhop from 1535 !9 1578, " 

various coats of arms. This and the canons * 

or college were incloſed within a wall having Ks 

gates; the eaſt gate called the Pan port, q. d. ale 


Io 4 
gate, ſhews a handſome arch. Here was 4 
| ; b. 
z Hiſt, of Moray, p. 7. » Cordiner, 5 
* Pennant, 1769, 144. 
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ſpacious 


WT 


yard. On the north of the ſtreet 4 


reh ; 
jon called our Lady's high houſe, Here remain 
one 


canons' houſes; and in the middle 
alſo (ome r pariſh church and tolbooth. 
of the we ter of Elgin conſiſted of a dean, chan- 
The * chanter, treaſurer, and ſeventeen 
cellot, * the wall to the north was a ſmall 
2 h dependant on the biſhop and collegei. 
| e of Moray was tranſlated hither by biſhop 
The ＋ 224 ſrom Birney, when Pope Innocent or- 
ow is church to be the cathedral of Moray. 
Ga! al hs 6 houſe of Blackfriars, founded by 
— . It. 1233 *. Another of Franciſcans by John 
ag 99%, Many of the buildings of the latter 
an” habirable and afford ſpacious apartments “*. 
3 Beus's eldeſt ſon being killed in a duel with 
fr Edward Zackville 1613, Charles I. 1633 created 
ks ſecond fon earl of Elgin and baron Whorlton 
iu England, and his ſon earl of Ayleſbury 1665. 
The We title expired with his grandſon 1747, 
but that of Elgin is held by Thomas 11th earl of 
Kincairdin. 


th | Not far from Elgin is a ruined chapel called Maiſon 
le zu. A mile diſtant is Spynie, a ruined cattle of the 
he biſhops of Moray, on the edge of the beautiful ir- 
in regular Jake of that name. which is about five miles 
no- bog and half a mile broad, not above 5 feet deep”. 
* It conliſts of a ſmall ſquare court with a ſtrong ſouth- 
and veſt tower called Davis“ Tower, of five ſtories, the 
the wall q feet thick, vaulted throughout all the apart- 
rtl ments, all now open to the roof, a gallery ranging 
bull round two fides. This tower was probably built 
ſhop by Patrick Hepburn, whoſe arnis with thoſe of 
built Scotland and of biſhops David and Andrew Stewart 
* ue on the ſouth ſide. Over the gate is the date 
orted 1466, and three ſtars with the arms and initials of 
quare ba laues. The iron pottcullis remains. In the 
chor, ruined pariſh church were buried two of the early 
et U bilbops of Moray, It was propoſed by Pope 1n- 
e Gote nocent, for the cathedral of the dioceſe, but on the 
e fir repreſentation of Andrew, biſhop of Moray, that 
Je nave w transferred to Elgin. The cathedral had before 
by 3% been at Birney, or Kinnidor, or Spynie, till biſhop 
biſhops brice, who appointed the dignihed clergy and canons, 
| 150b, ad founded the college of eight canons. The 
nd ben biboptic was erected 1590 into a temporal lordſhip 
aN u favour of Alexander Lindſay, brother: german to 
allo rue David earl of Crawford, who had the title of lord 
The le nie; but on his afſaſtination 1607 it reverted to 
noſt at ls former ſtate; 
$ wa Three miles ſouth are the beautiful ruins of Plaſ- 
my widen priory or valley of St. Andrew, founded in a 
f whot wi equeſtered glen and richly endowed for monks 
t. The liſcaulium or reformed Ciſtertians by Alex- 
by Ales - Il 1239, afterwards cell to Dumfermling, It 
5 br "4 Songs to the carl of Fife, The Chronicle of 
"fore W race quoted by Buchanan is ſuppoſed to have 
\liged d ur "ny tvs x of Fordun®. The ſhell of the 
ps palace 5 with its centre tower, the oftagon chapter- 
arch-yal Ma wih a fingle pillar to its roof, the refectory 
vpefl for 1 all remain t, and owe their preſerva- 
73, and "roy good taſte of the preſent noble poſſeſſor 3, 
de houſe % abbey, founded by David II. 1150, for 
ring "mn "90s, at the head of a little loch or inlet of 
4 7 1 chin Boat, * Keith, 271. 
as bury N 5.9. Shaw, 78. 285. Cordiner, Scen. 57, Ne 4, 
„ Fee e 
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the ſea at the month of the Findorn. The abbot 
was mitred; and had a regality. The ruins were fold 
1651 to build the citadel of Inverneſs. Here now 
remain half the gateway and the cloiſter wall with 
two round arches on the ſouth fide, and three ſtories 
of groined arches adjoining to the chapter-houſe 
ſupported by fix pillars, which was pulled down by a 
maſon ſor a few ſtones. The church appears to 
have had a centre tower and tranſepts, and a circular 
eaſt end. The ſite is ſtill uſed as a burying-ground: 
In a contiguous orchard are ſome of the oldeſt apple 
and pear trees in the country". On the diſſolution 
ſir Edward Bruce was made commendator, and 
created lord Kinloſs. 

Under a bridge of one ſmall ſteep arch was buried 
the body of king Duff, who was murdered in the 
middle of the 1oth century by Donald, governor of 
Forres caſtle, becauſe he refuſed to pardon ſome of 
his relations, who had been condemned to be hanged 
at Forres for marauding%. Some pretend the body 
was buried in the bed of the river, which was turned 
for that purpoſe, and this might eaſily be done in 
ſuch a ſtream as it is at preſent. But as this was 
inconſiſtent with the ſecrecy of Donald's tranſaction, 
Buchanan thinks the other ſtory of its being buried 
under a little bridge in an obſcure place much more 
probable. This bridge he indeed puts two miles 
from Kinloſs, and ſo Boetius ſays the body was 
carried on horſe-back ad ſecundum a cedis loco mil- 
liare. "The bridge ſhewn for that under which the 
body was found years after, is not a quarter of a 
mile from the abbey, and Boetius expreſsly ſays the 
corpſe was carried on. Dempſter follows the old 
and popular tradition mentioned by Mr. Camden 
about the rame of this abbey, which was founded in 
memory of this event. Boethius ſays, the village ar 
the end of the bridge wes called Kilflos, q. d. Tem- 
plum floram, where is now a Ciſtertian abbey and 
ſpacious magnificent church, dedicated ro the Vir- 
gin Mary. Keith* derives its name from its ſituation 
at the head of the loch, ſean loch, q. d. caput lacus. 

Sir Alexander Duffey of Duffies, an antient cadet 
of the houſe of Sutherland, was by Charles II. 
1650, created lord Duſtey ; which title was forfeited 
by his grandſon 1715. 

Forres is a conſiderable burgh, well built, and 
pleaſantly ſituated under a hill. At the weſt end is 


the ſite of caſtle Dunbar, built by ſome of the early 


kings, and the ſeat of the ſheriff of Murray till it 
was burnt at the Reformation, Juſt out of the 
town to the eaſt ſtands a famous pillar of one ſtone, 
25 feet high, about three ſeet and an half on the 
broadeſt, and one foot and a quarter on the narroweſt 
ſides, which are charged with rude reliefs *. Thoſe 
on the caſt face are divided into ſeven compartments, 
containing horſemen and foot-ſoldiers, ſhips under. 
fail, and ſomething like a rower with a man looking, 
out of a window. * In the firſt diviſion, under the 
Gothic ornaments at top are nine horſes with their 
riders marching forth in order. In the next is. a 
line of warriors on foot brandiſhing their weapons, 
and appearing to be ſhouting, while others in a, 


men with halberts guarding a tent, under which are 


Ib. 277. 


» Cordiner, Ne g. 
. © Keith, 261. 
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ſeveral heads, the bodies of which are piled up on 
the left: an executioner appears ſevering another 
head; behind him are three trumpeters, and before 
him four combatants fighting with ſword and target. 
In the 4th compartment is a troop of horſe flying 
before archers. In the lower diviſion now viſible 
the horſes ſeem to be ſeized by the victorious 
party, their riders beheaded, and the head of their 
chief hung in chains or fixed in a frame, the others 
being thrown together beſide the dead bodies under 
an arched cover or tent.” Such is Mr. Cordiner's 
explanation of this carving, from which I differ only 
as to the lower compartment, which appeared to me 
when 1 examined it 1771 to repreſent. ſhips with 
malts and fails and banners, and ſomething like an 
inſcription in two lines of four letters each. The 
lower compartment is almoſt concealed by ſteps raiſed 
againſt and faſtened to the pillar to prevent its fall- 
ing”. On the weſtern face diapered with wreath-work 
is a croſs in a circle, and below it two larger figures 
of men, ſeeming to ſalute each other, while a figure 
behind the ſouthernmoſt appears to ſtab one of 
them. Mr. Camden thinks theſe repreſent the re- 
conciliation of Malcolm and Canute, on the final re- 
treat and peace with the Danes. On one of the 
edges below the fretwork are five figures joined 
hand in- hand The name of the Daniſh pillar or 
Sueno's flone given to this monument, makes it 
highly probable that it was a memorial of the ſignal 
defeat given to the Daniſh invaders of this country 
in the reign of Malcolm II. in the beginning of the 
Iith century 1008, when they took and fortified 
what is miſcalled Nairn caſtle, which, according to 
Boetius? and Camden's deſcription, ſeems to be Brogh 
bead caſtle, where they landed. This 1s an arca of 
110 yards by 3o, ſurrounded with a ſtrong rampart of 
oaken logs, laid deep in the earth, and ſome of them 
ſtill digged up: the iſthmus to the ſouth has a deep 
trench to bring the ſea round the promontory, and 
within this other trenches with a rampart of ſtone 
and earth; at the fuot of the promontory to the eaſt 
is an area about 40 yards by 20, of which the hill 
makes one ſide, and the reſt were fortified with a 
high rampart *. This is by Mr. Cordiner called the 
Burgh of Moray. One place in it is marked as a 
burying-ground by many moſs-grown grave-ſtones, 
one charged with a croſs, others with rude figures 
and animals?. This country was moſt expoled to 
the ravages of the Danes. Eaſt of Carren houſe are 
traces of their camp before the battle of Mortlech 
A. D. 1010, in which they were completely de- 
feared and their general flain*. To this, as the 
moſt important in its conſequence, the Forres pillar 
may refer. In this Malcolm and the Daniſh general 
Encc fought hand to hand, as Boetius and the latter 
was flain, and may be ſo repreſented by the two 
large ſingle figures at the foot of the croſs, or the 
ngure behind may be giving Malcolm the wound he 
received in his head in the former fight. Sueno was 
king of Denmark at that time. At Blackftob croſs 
are trenches. Clinie hill juſt out of Forres is 
trenched at bottom, and ſeems to have had a camp 
on the top. On a moor not far from Forres 
Shakeſpear, after Boethius, places Macbeth's rencontre 


„Gordon, 162. Pennant, 149. Cordiner, Scen. 54— 66, where is a print of it: another of part of it in his N X. 
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with the witches, which Buchanan ſoftens int 
a 


dream. | ( 
In the church-yard of Dyke near Forres i P 
a ſtone croſs carved with rude relief, : g 
that at Aberlemni. It is engraved by r unlike hi 
N? 5. Corine, W 
Findorn pariſh on the bay of the ſame name i is 
quite overwhelmed by fand, which gains ſo fa 1 7 
bury upright trees in one ſeaſon ; where ſtopped to B 
water it forms conſiderable hills“. 1 lo 
The deſcendant of Mr. Camden's John Dube 1 
of Cumnoc was Alexander Dunbar of Welzel 
ſheriff of Murray: the title of C 8 * 
a y e Ot CLumnoc being laid 4 
aſide on ſelling the barony thereof about 1600 . 
which now belongs to the earl of Dumfries. a 
Nairn is a royal burgh, a ſmall long town, theanly \ — 
built on the ſea on a river of the ſame name, ſup. 10 
poſed the Tuze/ts of Ptolemy ®*, croſſed by a ruingy fo 
bridge of three arches, built 1636 with an unmen. wn 
ing uſeleſs low gate at the end, not unuſual on Scotch wit 
bridges. It had a royal fort, of which the Thanes and 
of Calder were hereditary conſtables. Some year No 
ago was dug up in a common near Nairn, an um, kin 
containing a ſeries of Roman ſilver coins of different bio 
emperors ©, ap 
Charles II. conferred the title of lord Nairn on an | 
Robert Nairn, whoſe only daughter marrying lord parc 
William Murray, the title deſcended to their fon fort 
John, who forfeited it 1745. | mar 
In KRillernen pariſh is a grove incloſed with 2 k old 
trench having two entrances. The people about it thi 
account it ſacred, and will not cut a ſingle rod out of by 
it; and in a neighbouring field are ſeveral large cans 
ſtones lying in copfuſion *. 7 
Between Forres and Nairn is Tarnazay or Tarn 1 top 
caſtle, the antient ſeat of the earls of Murray, The ſhi 
hall, called from its founder Randolph's hall, 8 by perf 
36 feet, is roofed like Weſtminſter hall. Here ue T 
ſome good family portraits and large birch woods, run; 
abounding with ſtags.and roes%. Near Aulaearne Inve 
Montroſe defeated the covenanters 1645*. South of calle 
Nairne is the antient tower or caſlle of Caller of \ Seot 
Cauder, belonging to the Thanes of that name, with at th 
modern additions and fine woods . Between Naim than 
and Inverneſs, on the extremity of Ardeficr point preſe 
projecting iuto the firth is Fort George, a regult Fith 
fortification, built ſince 1945, capable of containing abou; 
10,000 men, and having barracks for 6,0008, lt Preat 
mounts 100 guns, moſt of them 42 pounders. be. Th 
tween this place and Inverneſs is Culloden houſe, the fatho 
ſeat of Duncan Forbes, on whoſe moor, now © fan 
vered with plantations, was fought the deciſive tely, 
battle between the royal army and the rebels April Whol: 
16, 1746; the memorials of which are two barrovs ud, 
thrown up over the flain, one larger than the relt Ubbo 
over the oflicers. On 
Moyball in Elginſhire ſtands at the bead of 2 (all BN Gat 
but beautiful lake of the ſame name, about two miles th ef 
and an half long, and half a mile broad, full of trout rent 
and char, and in front 30 miles diſtant is the great wal 
mountain of Karn gorm patched with [noW- = bl 
place called Starfl-nach-nan-gai'et or the n 0 f 
of the Highlands, being a very natural and ſtronglſ UN fi 
marked entrance from che north, is the feat hs ite; 
* 
e e ee, 4 Shaw, 211+ 1* 
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tan or Mac Intoſhes, once a powerful 
. is preſerved the ſword of James V. 
. him to theit captain with the privilege of 
— it at all coronations: on the blade is the 
ory? 16. That of the gallant viſcount Dundee 
1 All preſerved here b. | 

The ſheriffdom of INVERNESS comprehends Lochabar, 
Badenoch, and the Touth part of Roſs, having on the 
ſouth the brae of Marr and Athol, on the weſt the 
weſtern ſea, on the north Roſs, and the eaſt part of 
Murray frith. Its length from Inverneſs to Inver- 
lochie in a ſtrait line is 50 miles. It has plenty of 
ion ore and great fir woods 10 miles in length, with 
ſome large oak woods; arid Badenoch abounds with 


* is the head town of the ſhire, and the 


ſheriff reſides and holds his court there. It is 
ws fnely ſeated on a plain bn the ſouth brink of the 
u. ger Neſs, which renders it convenient for commerce 
<< wich the neighbouring places; it is large, well built, 
net 1nd very populous, being the laſt of any note in 
_ North Britain, and was formerly the ſeat of Scottiſh 
nn, kings. It conſiſts vf two ſtreets, the principal run- 
rent ding eaſt and weſt to the river Neſs, near which is 
a good bridge of ſeveti arches, built 1616. It has 
0 an Engliſh and an Erſe church in the ſame church- 
lord yard, On the north may be traced Oliver's pentagon 
a fort: on an eminence ſouth of the town, com- 
| manding a charming proſpe& of the frith, &c. is 
th af old Fort George, part of an old caſtle where Boe- 
ut it thius ſays Duncan was murdered: it was blown up 
ut of by the rebels 1745. Here was a houſe of Domini- 
large cans, founded by Alexander II. 12331. 
Tomman heurich, an oblong hill 300 yards long at 
Tard ! top by 20, with a broad baſe and floping like a great 
The ſkip inverted, has the appearance of an artificial hill, 
90 by perfectly detached from all others k. 
ere ue The river Neſs riſes in the hills of Kncidart and 
woods, runs to Inverneſs, 60 miles. From Moray frith to 
ldearn Inverneſs is one continued valley for 48 Scots miles 
outh of called Clean mor na halben, or the great valley of 
der of \ Sotland, In it lies Loch Neſs about 23 miles long, 
e, with a the north end three miles broad, tapering to leſs 
n Nair tian tuo at the ſouth, the high hills on the ſides 
-r point prelenting a charming landſcape!. It is ſupplied 
regular mh water from Lochs Mich, Garrie, and 9rich, and 
nraining Wounds wich ſalmon, trouts, pikes, and eels. The 
008, It peteſt riſe of water in it is 14 feer. 
rs. be The great depth of Loch Neſs, not leſs than 40 
uſe, the toms, prevents it freezing, and ice put into it in- 
now C0- ly thaws, Its water taken out freezes immedi- 
deciſte h and is carried 30 miles round on account of its 
els Aprl Mokſomeneſs.” It is violently agitated by the winds, 
b barrovs ud, at mes, particularly in the earthquake at 
| the rel 1755, the waves are quite mountainous”. 
On the Frith ate ſeveral houſes of the Fraziers. 
of a {mall 4 Dunie, the ſeat of lord Lovat, was burnt 1746. 
two miles d eſtate is among the others then forſeited, whoſe 
11 of trout Wide ig lodged in the hands of truſtees, who 
che gre Ml it in founding ſpinning- ſchools, repairing roads, 
bo = hy bridges, and planting. In 1753 a Jarge ſum 
den 3 in ſettling colonies of diſbanded ſoldiers 
{oo lors on theſe eſtates, which proje failed of 
at 
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The Lovyat eſtate was reſtored on certain 
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conditions to the lord Lovat's eldeſt ſon Simon 
17745. 


At Durris, at the end of Loch Neſs, are three con- Durris. 


centric circles of ſtones; the altar- ſtone is taken 
away, but near to where it ſtood is one hollowed 
like a baſon. A lane leads through the circles to 
the centre. In the area of the outer circles proba- 
bly ſtood the ſpectators, in the ſecond the officers, 
and in the inner the prieſts and ſervants. The high- 
landers call theſe Clachan, a collection; not perhaps 
of ſtones, but of people, as they call a church clachan: 
the altar is called crom leac, the bowing or worſhip- 
ing ſtone; and the tour round the circles Deas Solis, 
or ſouth about with the ſun”, 


At the.head of Loch Neſs is Fort Auguſtus, a ſmall. Fort Auguſt 


fortreſs, in a plain between the rivers Taarf and 
Oich, conſiſting of four baſtions, with barracks for 
400 men, taken and ruined by the rebels 1546 4, 

Above Loch Neſs ſtood Caſtle Urqhart, conſiſting 
of ſeven towers, ſaid to be built by the Cummins, 
and demoliſhed by Edward I. 

Urquhart priory, founded by David I. 1125, for 
Benedictines, a cell to Dumfermling, ſtood in a hollow 
north-eaſt of Urqhart church, three miles eaſt of 
Elgin, but there are ſcare any remains of it'. 

About four miles weſt of it on the top of a hill 
two miles perpendicular *, is a lake of cold freſh 
water about 3o fathoms long and fix broad, with- 
out any ſtream running to or from it, never yet fa- 
thomed, always full, and freezes. About 17 miles 
on the north ſide of a mountain called Glen intie is 
Loch-inwyn or the Green lake, covered with ice the 
whole year round, as is alſo Loch Straglaſb at Glen- 
eanich in the middle. Another lake in Staberric 
never freezes all over in the ſharpeſt froſt till Fe- 
bruary ; after which one night will completely freeze 
it, and two nights make the ice of a conliderable 
thickneſs The ſame phenomenon is obſerved of 
Loch Monar, and another lake t. 

Loch Oich is a narrow lake four miles long, on 
whoſe ſhore is Glen Garrie, the ſeat of Mr. M*Don- 
ald, and a ruined caſtle u. 

Loch Taarf is a {mall irregular piece of water 
decked with little wooded iſles, and abounding with 
char*. | | | 

Lough Lochy is a fine piece of water 14 miles 
long and from one to two broad, bounded to the 
north by immenſe mountains . 


Welt from the end of the river Neſs is an arm of 
the ſea called Beaulieu frith, which undoubtedly was 
antiently firm Jand, long oaks with roots being found 
near the middle of it under the ſand : there are alſo 
three great cairnsz the biggeſt of which is acceſſible 
at low water; urns have been found. In this ſhire 
are many ſtone circles. One in Inerallen pariſh is 
full of groves, and was in the laſt age a burial-place 
for poor people, and ſtill for unbaptized children 
and ſtrangers. Another in the county of Straths 
ſpey and pariſh of Duthel!, conſiſts of two circles of 
ſtones, and is called Chapel! Piglag from a lady of 
that name, who they pretend uſed to perform her 
devotion there before the church was built in theſe 
parts. Within half a mile of it is a ſmall grove of 
trees, held in ſuch veneration that nobody will cut 


k Pennant, 100— 61. 1 Shaw, I 39. Fennant, 200, 


1 Pennant, 199. 
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M U R 
a branch out of it, and at it the neighbouring women 
offer up their thanks to God after child-bearing : in 
the middle of it is a well called the well of the chapel, 
and eſteemed ſacred *. Theſe talt circles, mentioned 
by Dr. Garden in his ſecond letter to Mr. Aubrey, 
ſeem to be the ſame now almoſt deſtroyed by culti- 
vation on the farm of Pitmacn, an excellent inn in 
the highlands. About eight miles ſouth from Age- 
more another good inn, on the farm of Balacbron, 
a piſtol-ſhot from the road, I was told was a large 
cave, 60 feet long and nine wide, floored, roofed, 
and ſided with large flat aſhler ſtones, ſuppoſed a 
retreat for the natives long after the time of the 


Pits *, Above it foundations of a caſtle, to which it 
was probably a vault, Several Druid temples as they 


call them, and many cairns lie on the caſt fide of 
Spey. Between Fort William and Inverneſs is a 
circle of itones; | 

On the road ſeven miles from Inverneſs and near 
Loch Neſs, is the celebrated fall of Fyers, a vaſt 
cataract in the dark ſome glen of Strath Errich of a 
ſtupendous depth. The water darts from beneath the 
top through a narrow gap between two rocks, then 
precipitates above 41 feet lower into the bottom of 
the chaſm, the foam, like a great cloud of ſmoak, 
riüng and filling the air. The ſides of this glen are 
vaſt precipices mixed with trees, overhanging the 
water, through which, after a ſhort ſpace, the waters 
diſcharge themſelves into the lake. About half a 
mile ſouth of the firſt fall is another, paſting through 
a narrow chaſm, whoſe ſides it has undermined for 
a conſiderable way; over the gap is an Alpine 
bridge of trunks of trees covered with ſods ; from 
whote middle is an awful view of the water roaring 
beneath *. | 

In Strath Farri gaie, not far from this fall, a ſeries 
of romantic glens, Dur Gardell, a lofty and almoſt 
inſulated mountain by its Reight, and comparatively 
ſmall circumference of its baſe affords a proſpet 
leſs interrupted than on more extenſive mountains. 
On its ſummit was antiently a fortreſs *, 

Cairns are found on the top of the hill of Dune— 
dan in Calder; to the eait of Gateſide between El- 
gin and Forres, on the muir of Urqhart, and in 
many other places; and a great broad heap of ſtones 
ſurrounded with ſtones ſet on end in the earth and 
joined cloſe: ſome of them have a circle of ſuch 
ſtone as the top, and one or more altar-ſtones within 
the inner circle, Such a cairn js to be ſeen on the 
muir to the eaſt of Aviemore in Strath ſpey b. 


Kingufie priory in Badenoch was founded by 
George earl of Huntley about 1490, but for what 
order is not known. Some remains of the prior's 
houſe and the cloyſters are near the church“. 

Tordown is a ruined fortrets with a rampart of vi- 
tried ſtones. | 

On the welt coaſt of Inverneſsſhire in Glenmore 
at Bernera are barracks for 200 men, built 1772, 
but at preſent neglected. On the top of a hill in 
Glen Elg or the vale of Deer is a Britiſh fortreſs with 
a rampart of ſtone, and in the centre traces of a cir- 
cular incloſure, Within ſight is another. Theſe 
are called in Erſe Ba dhun or hills of refuge. The 


4 G. o G. * Peun 
© Ib, 261. 
t Ib. p. 337-340 Tour, 176g, 200. 


d The ad hor of the account of this tower in the Edinburgh Mag=zine, tranſcribed by Mr. Pennam in bis Voyage to tip, gb 
p. 340. . deduces the name of Dorzadi/'a trom the Iriſh Dorn, a round ſtone ; na, of, Di, God, and 4d, a place oi off, 
the round fone place ot tes werb of Gad. | 5 
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pariſh of Glen Elg is of great extent, Contate 
near 700 incabitants, comprehending 3 
N. Morar, whoſe inhabitants are almoſt ent; " 
2 | Wely Py, 
piſts ©. 

In Glenbey, a valley in Glen Elg, 
ings of the kind called Pictiſb houſes, and aſribey k 
to the Danes, of larger dimenſions, but, jn oth 
reſpects, exactly the ſame and in Nearly the * 
ſtare of ruin, with ſimilar ones in other 3 
Scotland. The largeſt is 30 feet and an hat 
high, the diameter within 33 feet and an half at 10 
feet from the bottom; the wall 7 feet 4 inches thi 
formed thinner till it reaches the top, dry, but the 
courſes moſt beautifully diſpoled; the infde wal 
perpendicular, the outſide floping : in the thickugy 
of the wall are two galleries running in an hotizonty 
direction quite round; the lower gallery 6 feet 10 
inches high, and 2 feet 5 inches wide at bo 
narrowing upwards, divided into apartments in one 
place with fix equidiſtant flags, and acceſſible aboſe 
by a hole from another gallery; into the lower wer 
four original entrances, and over each of theſe a ray 
of holes running up to the top, divided by flags like 
ſhelves: near the top was a circle of ProjeCting 
ſtones, and above another hole. None of theſe o 
ings paſs through, nor is there the leaſt appearance 
of window or opening on the outſide wall: the nen 
5 feet and an half high, and 20 inches wide, both 
covered with flags: this gallery went round but hai 
no ſeparations: at a diſtance above was another hols 
probably as in the others for a third gallery. Tix 
entrance of the building is a ſquare hole on the well 
and before it are remains of ſome buildings, with a 
narrow opening that led to the door, like an avenue, 
and cloſe to this a ſmall circle of rude ſtones called 
the foundations of Druid houſes, and probably reli 
gious, The ſecond building, a quarter of a mik 
from the firſt, is 24 feet and a half high, and 30 i 
diameter; the wall at bottom 12 feet 4 inches taich 
has three galleries, the loweſt all round 6 feet high 
and 4 feet 2 inches broad; the next of the ſane 
height, but only 3 feet wide; and the third at 
ceſſible. Two other ſuch buildings here were er 
tirely demoliſhed fo Mr. Gordon © mentions windig 
ſtairs in theſe towers, which Mr. Pennant could ot 
ſee. It is plain, however, from the general e 
ſemblance of his prints to Mr. Peanant's, that both 
writers mean the ſame made of aſcent from one git 
lery into the other. Theſe four were called Cafe 
Teillub, but in Mr. Gordon's time each had a i 
parate name, commemorating, as ſuppoſed, four lozy 
of the chieftain reſident on this ſpot b. Mr. Gordon 
mentions others of theſe buildings, one at Glen i. 
nin, two at Eaſter Fearn in Rolsſhire, and to « 
three in lord Reay's country, including the Dune a 
Dornadilla, of all which hereafter. 

James Stewart's father had been created lod 
Down by James VI. 1581, he was murdered 159% 
and from him Francis, tenth. and preſent er), 
lineally deſcended. / 

Eneas Macdonald, lord of Glen Carrie in love 
neſsſhire, was, by Charles II. 3669, ct 
Macdonald; which title is now extinct. 


arc (Wo build 


5 Cerdiner, N* 7. 
* Pernant's Voyage to the Hebrides, 23% 337 
1 Itin. p. 100. Pl. LXV. e Har 


LOQHUABES 


half 

10 b 

ick, LL the country beyond Neſs to the weſtward 
the A lying on Logh Aber is from it called Loghua- 


br, q. d. in the antient Britiſh language The Mouth 


teh of the Lakes. All to the northward Roſsſhire, 

tal Loghuaber is diverſified with paſtures and woods 
00 ud has ſome veins of iron, but bears little corn: 
dan, but for lakes and rivers well ſtocked with fiſh it is 
| one farce inferior to any tract. On Loch Lotbe ſtands In- 
bone wthe, ſtrongly fortified, and formerly very famous 
as for the reſort of merchants, but being ruined in the 
*. piratic wars of the Normans and Danes, has lain 
| like now for many centurfes ſo neglected that ſcarce any 
Cling traces of it remain, which is implied in the verſes 
Open- tely quoted. 

rance [ have not found that Loguhaber had any earls, 
= but about the year 1050, a very famous Thane 
both ramed Banqhuo, whom the baſtard Macbeth, after 
t had $ poſſeſſing himſelf of the kingdom by murder and 
ol blood, being in a ſtate of continual alarms and ſuſpi- 
Tas cions, cauſed ro be made away, having diſcovered by 
* the prophecies of certain witches, that his deſcen- 
with 4 


Gants, after extirpation of Macbeth's iſſue, would 
lone time or other poſſeſs the throne, and reign 


L-433-] 


LOQHU AB E R. 


during a long ſucceſſion : which proved really true ; 
for Fleance, Banqhuo's ſon, eſcaped into Wales, 
where he concealed himſelf for a time, and mar- 
rying Neſt, daughter of Griffith ap Lewellin, 
prince of North Wales, had by her a ſon named 
Walter, who returning to Scotland, ſuppreſſed the 
revolt of the iſlanders with ſo much honour, and 
managed tho revenues of the crown in theſe parts 
with ſo much prudence, that the king conſtituted 
him ſeneſchall or treaſurer (commonly called fewart) 
of the whole kingdom of Scotland. The title of this 
office became the ſurname of his deſcendants, who 
being ſpread through Scotland with a numerous and 
noble progeny, long flouriſhed loaded with honours: 
and of them within 130 years Robert Stewart, by 
his mother Marjory, daughter of king Robert Brus, 
aſcended the throne of Scotland, and now James 
Stewart, fixth of the name, king of Scotland in right 
of Margaret his great grandmother, daughter of 
Henry VII. by the appointment of Providence reigns 


ſupceme monarch of Britain with the applauſe of al 
nations 
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Glen Roy. 
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OCH LOCHE is a fine piece of water 14 
miles long and from one to two broad. On 
the oppoſite ſhore is Achnacarrie the ſeat of Cameron 
of Lochil, burnt 1746. At the beginning of this 
lake, whoſe waters paſs into the ſea by the river 
Lochy we enter Lochaber. Before the late rebellion 
this country was inhabited by robbers and plunder- 
ers till civilized by the intercourſe with ſtrangers in 
conſequence of the new,military roads and bridges“. 
Inverlocby caſtle has four round towers, the largeſt 
called Cummins tower. In an older caſtle here the 
league between Achaius King of Scotland and Char- 
lemagne is pretended to have been ſigned. On 
the bay of Loch yel, a ſmall arm of the fea, is For? 
William, built in William III's reign, on the ſite of 


an older built by Cromwell. It will hold a gar- 


riſon of 800 men, and was nobly defended againſt 
the rebels 1746. The town near it is called Man- 
borough®, This fort on the well, Fort Auguſtus in 
the centre, and Fort George at the caſt, form what 
is called the chain from ſea to fea. Detachments 
are made from theſe garriſons to barracks on the 
weſt coaſt and elſewhere, and ſmaller parties dif- 
perſed in huts through the country to prevent the 
ſtealing of cattle, 

Fort William is ſurrounded by vaſt mountains ; 
among the loftieſt on the ſouth fide is Beneviſh, co- 
vered with ſnow throughout the year, and ſaid to be 
1450 yards above the ſea, which is higher than 
Snowdon ©. 

At the end of Lough Sbiel the Pretender ſet up his 
ſtandard 1745, in the wildeſt place imagination can 
frame ©, | 

In the narrow ſteep of Glen Roy are three parallel 
roads, at ſmall diſtances from each other, and di- 
rectly oppoſite on each ſide, and where completeſt 


* Pennant, 1769, 203, 204. „ Ih. 205, 206. 
e Ib. 177. 1 Pennant's Tour, 1772, 394. 
k Sce before, p. 498. 


They are about ſeven miles in length; and there 


i Pennaut, 1769. 209. 
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are 26 paces of a man near fix feet high, The my 
higheſt are pretty near each other, about 50 yards, 
and the loweſt double that diſtance from the neared 
to it. They are carried along the ſides of the glen 
with the utmoſt regularity. Where deep burns o 
water croſs them, they avoid the deſcent and alcens 
rather aſcending and deicending inſenſibly along the 
ſlopes. They ſurround the ſmaller gleus that fil 
into Glen Roy, but end with it in the open country 


are others of much the ſame length in Glen Gly and 
Glen Spean, They are not cauſeways, but leyelle 
out of the earth, and only a few ſmall rocks occurin 
their courſe. 'Iradition aſcribes them to the cue 
as made after the ſpots were cleared of wood in ling 
to tempt the game into the open pachs withia reach 
of the hunters f. Mr. Gordon s finds eighteen ſuch 
terraſles, regularly raiſed above one another 15 a 
20 feet broad, for a mile on the fide of a hill is 
Tweedale near a village called Romana, and wy 
ſmall Roman camps b. 


The great produce of Lochaber is catile, of which 
it ſends out annually 3000 head: a few horſes and 
ſheep are bred here; but the rains are ſo unſayourte 
ble to corn, that all their oatmeal is imported. Ide 
peaſants* houſes are the moſt wretched imaginibie, 
ſramed of both uprights and roof wattled : the latter 
covered with turf perpetually verdant. Salmon ate 
taken here in May, and phinocs in large draughts cn 
the coaſt between Auguſt and November“. 

Eneas Macdonald, lord of Glengairie, was by 
Charles II. 1661, created lord Macdonald, The 
patent being granted to the heirs male of his boch, 
did not deſcend to his ſucceſſor the laird of Git 
gairie k. 


E Ib. 207. i 4 Ib. 
s It. Sept. p. . 
t Th B. 14 


osssHInE, fo called from an old Scotch 
word, which ſome tranſlate peninſula, others 
gromontory, was inhabited in Ptolemy's time by the 
Carrat, whole name has nearly the ſame ſignifi- 
cation. It extends itſelf both ways in view of the 
ocean; towards the Vergivian or weſtern ocean in- 


tbounding with ſtags, roe-bucks, fallow deer, and 
wild-fowl : towards the German ocean it is better 
furnihed with corn-fields and paſtures, and much 
g the more cultivated. On the edge of it is Ardmanoch, 
t fil \ (raft of no little extent, which gives title to the 
Untry, ſecond ſons of the kings oft Scotland, overſpread 


there vi high mountains covered with ſnow. I have 
/y and heard wonderful ſtories of their height, norwith- 
velled danding the antient geometricians“ do not allow 
cut in that the ſea in depth, or the mountains in height, 


chace exceed 10 ſtadia or 1250 paces. Thoſe, however, 


n lines who have ſeen Tenarif* riſing among the Canary 


reach lands to the height of 15 leagues, and have failed 
n ſuch on the ſea near them, will by no means allow this to 
15 0 be true. In this part is Lover, a caſtle and barony 
hill 1 ofthe famous family of the Fraſers, whom James II. 
ad wo for their ſervices to the crown of Scotland, is re- 
potted to have advanced to the rank of barons, and 


f which whom The C/an-Ranalds, a blood- thirſty ſet of men, 


ries and lad nearly utterly deſtroyed in a battle, had it not 
ay Gurae pronidentially happened that eighty of the chiefs 
J. Ide ol this family left their wives at home big with child, 


oinabie who being delivered of ſo many ſons revived the 
he latter family, 

At the mouth of Neſs is Ghanonry, ſo called from 
drich college of canons, while the church continued 
u a proſperous ſtate, in which is the ſee of the 
biltop of Roſs. Near it ſtands Cromerty, where Ur- 


mon dle 
ughts 0 


was by 
J. The 
is bod, 


of Glcts 


terſperſed with high mountains and thick woods, 


teh , * Plutarch in P. Emil. of Olympus, 
believe the pike at Tenarif is no more than about 500 yards high. 


t 
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quhart, a gentleman of noble extraction, hereditary 
ſheriſt of this diſtrict, holds his court. It is alſo fo 
commodious and ſafe an harbour for the largeſt: 
fleet, that mariners and geographers call it The 
Haven of Safety. 

Above this place is LirTvs ALTvm mentioned by 
Prolemy, at preſent probably Tarbarth, the ſhore 
there riüng high, incloſed on one fide by Cromer, a 
very ſafe harbour, and on the other by the river 
CELN1ivs, now Killian, Theſe are on the eaſtern 
ocean. Into the weſtern runs the river Loxevs, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, now Lough Longus: next to 
which lived the CERONES, where is now Hu. ſbire, 
a tract interrupted by ſeveral friths. 

It is no eaſy matter to form a ſeries of earls of 
Roſs from writers. We read, that about 400 years 
ago *, this title was enjoyed by Ferqhuard, but on 
failure of iſſue male it came to Walter Le/ley (who, 
for his brave atchievements under the emperor 
Lewis, obtained the title of The Generous Ifnight), 
by a daughter, by whom he had Alexander carl of 
Roſs, and a daughter married to Donald lord of the 
Weſtern Iles. Alexander had an only daughter, who 
made over all her right to Robert duke of Albany, 
which ſo provoked this Donald of the Ifles, that in 
the reign of James III. he took the ſtyle of [ing of 
the Illes and carl of Roſs, and ravaged his country 
with the word. At length king James III. by au- 
thority of parliament in 1486, annexed the earldom 
of Rois to the crown in ſuch a manner that his -ſuc- 


TLitTvs 


ALrvM. 
Tan barth, 


Cromer. 


Cri.nivs fl. 
Kitltan re. 
Lon aus fl. 


Vo „ << a 
CirONES. 


Earls of 
Rags. 


ceſſors could not poſhbly alicaate the carldom or 


the ſmalleſt part of it, or conter it on any except 
the king's ſecond ſons born in lawful wedlock, 
Hence, at preſent, Charles, the king's ſecond ſon, 
duke oi York, bears and enjoys this title. 


In the reign of Alex, Il. D, 
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OSSSHIRE comprehends the ſhires of Tayn 
and Cromartie ; the firſt including the greater 
part of Roſsſhire with the iſles of Skye, Lewis, and 
Herris; the ſecond a ſmall part of Roſs lying on 
the ſouth ſide of Cromartie frith. It is in length 
50 miles, in breadth 30 miles“. 

The ſtraths or vallies on the water fide are full of 
wood, particularly upon Loch Carran and on the 
water of Bran, and near Loch Afarig are great 
woods of fir *. 

Loch Torrigen has at its head a pleaſant fertile 
and populous tract of country, watered by two rivers 
which furniſh a quantity of ſalmon every ſeaſon. 
The Loch is compoled of three reaches, and con- 
tracts at the upper end to a paſſage of only halt a 
mile wide opening to a {mall bay called Loch Shiel- 
tag. Herrings are taken at the head of the loch, 
and ſuch abundance of cod that Mr. Mackenzie is 
erecting a large curing-houſe on its ſouth ſide *. 

North-weſt of this is Gare/och which feeds more 
cod than any on the coaſt. Sir He&or Mackenzie 
the proprietor has a ſeat at its head. Ir has a clean 
bottom with from 20 to 40 fathom water b. | 

Loch Ewe ſix miles north of this is ſix miles long 
and from one to two wide. In it are three good 
harbours Elen Ewe, Tunag, and Pluckart, the firſt 
and laſt moſt frequented. The head of the loch is 
the ſtation of the packet to Sternmay in Lewis, and 
lies within go miles of Dingwall. The banks abound 
with limeſtone, treeſtone, and iron ſtone, and at the 
head are remains of an antient furnace, where, as 
appears by an antient date, canon were caſt 1168 6. 

Loch Beg or little Loch Broom is above two miles 
in length. Mr. Mackenzie the proprietor reſides at 
Dundonald. Both little and great Loch Broom are 
celebrated herring fifherics, particularly the latter, 
the arrival of the fiſh being more certain there than 

in any part of the kingdom, but they are diminiſhed 
in ſize d. | 85 

At Loch Rennard, a commodious bay at the main 
entrance of Loch Broom, Mr. Woodhouſe of Liver- 
pool has at great expence erected buildings to cure 
red herrings ©. 


Loch Inver or Ennard is divided into two parts, 


the innermoſt land-locked and capable of holding a 
fleet of ſhips, having a fine clean entrance with 20 
fathom water f. The river Inver falls into it from 
Loch Mint ſeven miles by one, whoſe banks are 
well peopled. | 

James I. created Hugh Fraſer lord of Lovat 
1431. His great grandſon Hugh, the king's juſ- 
ticiar in the North, had a quarrel with the M*Ron- 


1 8. 6. * Knox's Tour, p. 212—214. 
© Knox, 219—222. 
f Ib. 243. t Pennant, 1769, 162. 


i Cordiner's Scenery, 61, 62. k Ib. 62, 


. ® Cordiner, 64. 
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alds, which was decided in a pitched battle ger 
Loch Lochy, by a number of both clans, with ſuch 
fury, that ſcarce ten eſcaped alive, and lord Lovat 
and his eldeſt wen killed on the ſpot 1544. The 
ſtory as told by or to Mr. Camden, though ſo nent 
the time of the event, is like that of the Hays a 
the battle of Duplin before- mentioned, p. 5905 
dreſſed up from the famous cataſtrophe of the Fe. 
bian family, which perhaps may have more of the 
marvellous than truth in it. It is certain enough of 
the Frafers eſcaped to continue the family, Lord 
Hugh's ſecond ſon Alexander ſucceeded to his fi- 
ther's title, which continued in the family till for- 
feited by the 11th lord Simon 1745. His houſe 
at Caſtle Dunie was burnt 17468. In Ardmenath 0 
are conſiderable ruins of Beaulicu abbey, founded 
about 1219 by lord Patrick Biſſet for monks of 
Vall' Ombroſa ®. The ſhell of the church remaing 
almoſt entire; the floor covered with tomb: ſtones of 
various ages: ſome adorned with croffes and (words 
on wreath-work ground, other with figures of knight 
in releif with defaced inſcriptionsi. | 

On Orchary mountain is an antient fortreſs of the 
Cummins called Rate caſtle, with a round tower at | 
one end, and in the burying-ground adjoining graves 
ſtones with bows and arrows x. 

The proper name of the ſhire town ſhould ſeem 
to be Roſs with the epithet of Chanonry from its r. 
ligious foundation. Dalrymple ſays it was othervile 
called Fort-roſe. Here are remains of a large es 
thedral, and a good houſe of the carl of Seaforth 
who had a large eſtate in this county. William, 
fifth earl, attainted 1715, but pardoned, was de- 
ſcended from the Mackenzie's of Kintail, created 
lords Kinrail by James VI. 1609, and afterwards eat 
of Seaforth by the ſame king 1623. 

The ſhire of CromarTiE, now almoſt deſtitute of 
trees, in the time of ſames V. was covered with Um. 
ber and overrun with wolves}, : 

Cromeriy is a royal burgh ; the firth whereof 1 
15 miles long, and in many places two miles broad; 
the entrance narrow, but ſafe and eaſy. Iuto th 
runs the water of Connel, famous for ar 2 
Cromerty or Crenach was an houle of Mathurines”s 


A few miles down from Invergordon, a handſome 
houſe amidſt fine plantations ſtand the rus of * 
abbey, founded by Ferquhard firſt earl of Roſs 1? 55 
for canons of St. Auſtin. Patrick Hamilton, one of ' 
abbots, was among the firſt who ſuffered tor nm 
ing the doctrines of Luther, being burnt at the I» 
of St. Salvator's college at St. Andrew's". = a 
the church is {till uſed: in the other the 0 


b Ib. 216—218, Pennant's Voy. to 751 = 
| : Ko Ja caulium. 


1 Pennant, 100. 


abbot 


dot Ferne remains pretty entire, with his figure 
ub a richly ornamented arch, and an inſcription 
8 Jefaced*. Not far from the abbey is a high 
. column, covered all over with Saxon cha- 
5 but illegible ?. On a bank near the ſhore 
ire to the ruins of a caſtellated houſe called 
* about three miles eaſt from Ferne is a fine 
— ſurrounded at the baſe with flag ſtone- ſteps, 
4 charged on one fide with a croſs and the figure 
7 Andrew on each hand, and ſome uncouth ani- 
nal and flowerings underneath; the other ſide is 
Anded into ſeveral compartments, the central one 
repreſenting a grand hunt of bears, wolves, boars, 
ſags, goats, and other wild beaſts and birds. Above 
z the large animal, which appears on ſo many other 
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Great Britain, whoſe whole navy might lie there 
with eaſe*, 

Tayn, a good trading town and royal burgh *. Mr. 
Pennant * ſpeaks of it as a ſmall town, diſtinguiſhed 
for nothing but its large ſquare tower with five 
ſmall turrets. Its frith is about 20 miles long, but 
admits not ſhips. Here was a collegiate church, 
founded 1481, by Thomas biſhop of Roſs, for a dean, 
eleven prebends, and three finging boys. The 
whole building is ſtill pretty entire, particularly the 
eaſt window, which is in a very ſumptuous and beau- 
tiful ſtyle of that age ©. 

Near to Tayn ſtand the walls of the chapel of St. 
Duthac or Duffus, who died 1249 biſhop of Roſs. 
It was deſtroyed 1427 in a conteſt between two 
clans. Freſwick, chief of one, fled to this chapel, 
then a noted ſanftuary, but it was fired, and he 
periſhed in ite. 

Lough brain bay, 10 miles long, is famous for 
the vaſt quantity of herrings taken in it. In the 
utmoſt part of the frith ſtands Dingwall, another 
royal burgh, where is an old croſs and an obecliſk 
over the burying-place of the earls of Cromartie “. 
The late biſhop of Offury compared Dingwall for 
ſituation to Jeruſalem, and a hill there to Calvary. 
North of Dingwall lies the great mountain Hei. 
Andrew Keith, who accompauied his couſin George, 
earl Mariſhall, ambaſſadot to Denmark, to eſpouſe 
princeſs Aune as proxy for James VI. was by that 
prince created lord Keith of Dingwall 1584 ; but 
dying without iſſue the king conferred this title 1607 
on his favourite fir Richard Preſton, whoſe heireſs 
conveyed it by marriage to James duke of Ormond, 
in whoſe family it continues. Caftle Braan, the 
ſeat of lord Fortroſe, is a good houſe, with ſome 
portraits s. Foulis, that of the Monroes, who hold 
a foreſt here of the crown by the tenure of dcli- 
vering a ſnow-ball any day in the year, which 
they might eaſily do from the glaciere of Bentocu iſb 
in its neighbourhood k. 

This county when fir John Dalrymple wrote had 
lately been erected into a eriffdom, the ſheriffſhip 
whereof was at the King's diſpoſal, and David Roſs 
of Balnagoun was ſheriff, lineally deſcended of Hugh 
Roſs of Rarichin, lawful ſon to Hugh earl of Roſs, 
and brother to earl William laſt of that ſurname and 
to Eupheme queen of Scotland. 

Kenneth Mackenzie, laird of Kintail, was created 
1609 lord Kintail, and his ſon Colin 1623 earl of 
Seaforth, His great great grandſon William fiſth 
ear] of Seaforth was attainted for the rebellion 1715 ö 
but pardoned, and returned home 1726. His grand- 
ſon was created viſcount Fortroſe and was carl of 
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Tay n. 


St. Duthac's 
chapel. 


Dingwall. 


Caſtle Eraan. 


Foulis, 


Seaforth in Ireland, which titles became extiat on 


his death. 

The only daughter of Alexander earl of Roſs 
made over her right to her uncle John earl of 
Buchan, Robert duke of Albany was her grand- 
father. Donald of the iſles married her aunt i. 
The battle of Harlaw was fought in conſequence 
of this claim, which it did not determine: Buchan 
poſſeſſed Roſs till his death 1424, when it came to 
the crown in virtue of Euphemia's reſignation. James 
granted it to Donald's ſon Alexander about 1430 
but on the attainder of his ſon John 1476, it was 


united to the crown k. 


4 Engraved in Cordine)'s Ne 2. 
Cordiner, 656—67. 


Church. 83 | 
"amd rech. yard of Nzeg in this ſhire is a ſtone carved with figures of hunters, beaſts, and birds, unlcls we ſhould ſuppoſe that 
reprelent the ſymbols of the Evangeliſts; and I rather incline to believe that what Mr. Cordiner takes for an 


monuments of the ſame kind, and is generally deemed 
uch g elephant, and over that what paſſes for a crown or 
w 5 the two lower compartments contain wreath- 
The work, On a green plain near the beach, two miles 
9 u from Sandwich, under the brow of the hill, on 
of wich the ſeat of Mr. M*Leod of Catbol is ſituated, 
= les another very ſplendid monument near the ruins 
* of 4 chapel formerly dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
h of arefully incloſed by the proprietot with rows of 
Lord rees This ſtone, one of the moſt beautiful pieces 
18 of antient ſculpture ever diſcovered in Scotland, is 
| fore of enormous ſize, and has been well preſerved by 
* ling on its face. It repreſents a grand deer hunt, 
1 wd the waving ornaments round the margin are airy 
= and elegant, and cut with a maſterly hand . Four 
** ſceptres are introduced in a very conſpicuous man- 
Wes det above, and ſerve as a comment on thoſe that ap- 
* eit leſs diſtin on the Aberlemmi ſtone '. Several 
i” oder obeliſks, which appear originally to have been 
nigh not inferior to theſe, lie broken in pieces on Tarbet- 
| wh, After all the conjectures of our antiquaries 
of the about theſe monuments, they appear uniformly to 
—— hire been of the Chriſtian æra, and more generally 
* to repreſent hunting matches ® than battles, except 
n that at Forres, &c. 
4 ſoon The numerous remains of antient towers and caſtles, 
ol both inland and on the ſhores, the decayed monaſ- 
erwiſe fries and other religious buildings all give evidence 
rge C4 that Roſsſhire has been long held a field of valuable 
oel ſalements, and now the whole ride round its eaſtern- 
Villiam, moſt extremity is through well-cultivated fields, and 
was de- tonmonly very pleaſant ſeats in view *. 
created New Tarbat is the ſeat of George Mackenzie, 
ids earl ex] of Cromarty, hereditary ſheriff here. This 

adde family is deſcended from the family of Sea- 
itute of inn; for fir Roderick Mackenzie marrying Mar- 
ith tim duet daughter and heir of Torquil Macleod lord of 

te Lewes iſles, their ſon fir John Mackenzie, bart. 
ereof 1s ned Margaret, one of the daughters of ſir George 
broad; . ne of Innerteil, grandſon of lord Erefkine, 
[nto this 4 George Mackenzic of Tarbat, bart. their ſon, 
ls. At . lawyer and antiquary, was a lord of 
urines" * aby the firſt nomination and ſettlement of the 
1andſome Mituure after the Reſtoration, and was by Charles 
of Ferie 978, appointed Juſtice general, and 1681 lord 
oſs 1239 cn nd 1685 created viſcount Tarbat, lord Mac- 
ne of tis * 7 Caſtlehaven v, and by queen Anne 1702 
r favour: . Cromartie and ſecretary of ſtate. He died 
t the gale bad was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon John, and 

Part of f i elder fon George. The magnificent family 
tomb of N "Ons, and the eſtate neglected :. The firth 
* . * is che moſt capacious and ſecure in 
iis caulivm. 'h "tha Cordiner's Ne 6. OX 3 75 before, p. 408. 
Ceith, 243" a the »-. 
K me middle 
abbot ada 1 — 1 defaced is an eagle. No 1. 


7, id. 6 


add Y Dalrymple. 


Il * * Pennant, 164. Cordiner, 64. 


(ne 6. in biſhop Gibſon fay it gives name to the ſhire. ſed q. 
0L 8 Pennant, 163. 


* Pennant, 167. Ib. 165. 
® P. 167. 4 Cordiner, 9. Keith, 289. 
* Ib, 166, # Dougl, 580. Ib. 360362. 
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EYOND Roſs Sutherland fronts the German houſe of Murray. The moſt conſiderable of 9 - 
ocean, more adapted to feeding cattle than was in the reign of Robert Brus, William — cle 
producing corn. In it riſe mountains of white mar- married an own ſiſter of king David, and by be | 
ble, an extraordinary thing in this cold climate, but a ſon, whom David appointed his * 
of ſcarce any uſe, ſince luxury in building and an made the nobility fwear allegiance to him: wy" * 
idle parade of wealth have not yet reached theſe dying ſoon after without children, the ad | E 
remote parts. In this ſhire is Dunrobin, a very fa- came at length by a daughter and heirek by = * 
mous caſtle, the original ſeat of the old earls of ritance to Adam Gordon of the family of the 1 1 
Sutherland, deſcended, if I miſtake not, from the of Huntley. | * 1 6 
5 bita 
Rae 
— * | take 
4 nee — dal 
D 
dutl 
| (07 7 
A | D D I T I O N 8. ler 
1n e: 
latit 
ſown 
| 2} mon! 
LL that tract between Pourtnacour and Dungſ- ſoil prompts them to frequent emigration. The cle 
by was antiently called Carrey. So much moſt ſouthern part of the county is from fea to ea Gre! 
of it as lies caſt from the hill or vaſt head land of the property of the counteſs of Sutherland. The ble 
Orde, higher and more dreadful than Penmacn north-weſt diviſion belongs to lord Rae, and is ge- low 
mawr, was called Cattey-Neſs, afterwards Cath-neſs, nerally called lord Rae's country. In this divifionis rie 
but the reſt on this ſide that hill Souzh Cathy and the noted head land called Cape Wrath, a coaſt d With 
Sutherland. This laſt, with Stathnaver, Ederachilles, perpendicular rock, and the dread of mariners. At fire 
and Durneſs, form the county of Sutherland, having ſome diſtance from thence eaſtward is a tract of de- three 
on the eaſt and north-eaſt Cathneſs, on the north ſolation itſelf, ſaid to extend 30 miles every Way A0 
the main ocean, on the weſt the country of Aſſint, called Lord Rae's foreſt or rather defert, where 7 Quen 
on the ſouth Roſs, and on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt or 800 deer range at large in a body; a tract ob Nave 
the German fea, It is in length from caſt to welt rock or moſs covered with long heath, without T 
about 55 miles, and in breadth 22 miles, but in- trees, houſes, or human beings, and only a text Mr, 
cluding Strathnavern 33. The inhabitants are much moor fowl d. If Sutherland has the moſt barren ters Porn 
given to hunting, and inured to the greatelt fatigue. ritory it has rich ſeas, and a treble coaſt, afford a th 
Their country affords plenty of iron ore, coal, free- acceſs to fiſheries on the welt, north, and caſt. The Cult 
ſtone, limeſtone, and good flate, and ſome pearls. claus in this county are Sutherlands and Mackay of k 
It is ſaid they find ſome filver, and it is ſuppoled The former generally compoſe the principal part o af tt 
there is gold in Durneſs. There are conſiderable , regiment cf fencibles in every war. The latter, de 
ſalmon fiſheries and plenty of other fiſh, The river of whom lord Rae is chief, are falling off in theig ale 
Shin is ſaid never to freeze. The country numbers. | & 
abounds in cattle, frequently without horns and Kyleſcough, che largeſt of all the De lake ve In 
ſmall, of which it ends mo annually 27 head. vond Loch Broom, forms the north boundary ot lady al 
ogy change: on. the Une} (nero Ita 1 Le not Sutherland's eſtate on that fide, and where lord Rae War 
fewer than 1600 on the Sutherland eſtate, which chats: commences, | It is.capacious/aud aft; reaching bil 
is the largeſt part of the.county.”. | within 10 miles of Loch Shin, an inland lake 16 ms is 6 
The county of Sutherland is the moſt remote in | . h 5 7 che frith of Dornoch, but i 
Great Britain, and alſo the moſt rugged and leaſt Oe EO ANON SEAT Wo the 
| , 88 ſſords theſe ver 
, | . : | the only opportunity that nature a N | 
improveable. Excepting ſome inconſiderable tracts inhabitants for à land communication wich une 
along the ſhores it is moſtly compoſed of mountains N 4 | pref 
3 f . | other parts of Britain 4. | 
of rock and ſtrata, extenſive moraſſes, and impaſſable ts 1M on the weſtern coal 1200 
bogs; the ſtrata near the baſe of the mountains and ed a Perg 16-082 198 pare 5 capacigns ve) pulls 
in the bottoms are compoſed of white marble uſed in of Scotland *, Loch 8. - . *. 3 lone by les | 
buildings and as lime for manure. But the miſery fine harbour for large mo n ny al Turin two 8 
of the inhabitants ariſing from the ſeverity of the than one brad. Loch” 1ncoard, © a 5 
. Pennant, 170. b Knox, 266. c Ib. 249, 250% a * 4 
Ib. 258, miles 8 


y half a mile, ſecure from all winds with good- 
ad is the laſt on the north-weſt coaſt of Scot- 
Nd, from whence to Cape Wrath the ſhore pre- 
uniform line of lofty rocks, It has been 
by the oldeſt men now living, that the her- 
not frequent this coaſt with the ſame regu- 
and conſtancy as on the ſhores of Roſsſtire. 
ime after the year 1749, the herrings forfook 
. ji] within the laſt 10 years, whea they returned, 
| continued their vifits to the preſent time. But 
. b the herrings are uncertain, the cod and ling 
* is invariable to thoſe who can venture a con- 
th way into the open ſea, where the fiſh are 
large and inexhauſtible. Still more important is the 
fiſhery off the ſouthern coalt of Iceland, to 
which there is an open ſea and no interruption what- 
ger, which, from the time of year when the cod is 
the higheſt perfection, between November and 
apil, might, through the Iceland fiſhery, almoſt 
ot it fall into the hands of the north-weſt inha- 
wants of Scotland, and particularly thoſe on lord 
he's eſtate; and the very oil extracted from fiſh 
«ken in the Iceland ſeas, might enrich the whole 
coat in a few years b. 
Nunrobin caſtle, the antient ſeat of the earls of 
Stherland, was founded about 1100 by the firſt earl, 
wm 2 round hill at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea. 
Here are ſome paintings, and the demeſne is kept 
in excellent order. Mr. Pennant ſaw here, though 
tude 38, in Auguſt 1769, a fine field of the laſt- 
{own wheat to be ripe the middle of the next 
monthi, Near Dunrobin is one of the Pictiſh caſtles, 
called here Cairn Lia or Grey tower, 130 yards in 
ercumference, and forming a mount of a confidera- 
ble beight, having on the top an extenſive but ſhal- 
by hollow, and within three low concentric gal- 
ries, at ſmall diſtances from each other, covered 
ith large ſtones, and the ſide walls about four or 
ine feet thick, rudely made. There are generally 
three of theſe places near and to be ſeen from one 
wnher*, Buildings of this kind were very fre- 
Quent along this coaſt, that of Caithneſs, and Strath- 
mern. 
The capital of Sutherland is Dornoch (placed by 
Mr, Camden in Cathneſs) between the rivers of 
Fomecoutter and Unis, a ſmall town half ruined, 
the firth of its own name, whoſe banks are well 
Ulirated, The caſtle was the feat of the biſhops 
of Roſs, the deanry is now the inn; the remainder 
i the cathedral, built by William ſecond earl in 
be 13th century, is the preſent church, whoſe ſouth 
ale iz the burial-place of the earls of Sutherland !, 
* Bar, biſhop of Caithneſs, erected a place of 
hip at Dornoch in the 1 1th century. Here 
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lik of Caithneſs, built a church, the cathedral of 
li wceſe, and its remains ſhew its magnificence, 
Sy _ in a feud between the Murrays and 
* 3 Caichneſs a. The eaſt end is entirely 
= 7 of the tranſepts converted into a 
10 2 irk. In biſhop Murray's time about 

anes landed on this coaſt, but were re- 


Mk, A brother of the bithop's fell in the fight, 
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o. alſo Ny q. Biſhop Gibſon makes two croſſes hereabouts; Ne- croſs or The King's croſs, erected in memory of a Vice 
croſs, 
P Pennant, 173. 


and is ſaid to have been huried in a Kone coffin above 
ground near the font in the eaſt aile, where is a 
figure of a warrior, probably placed on the coffin. ; 
The monument without the rown called 7hanes croſs, 
ſaid to have been erected in memory of this victory, 
differs from all the others aſcribed to ſuch events. 
It is plain, and has only at top a plain croſs in an | | 
open circle, and on one ſide of the ſhaft the arms of [ l 
Surherland, on the other thoſe of Caithneſs, and is 11 
probably a boundary mark or in memory of ſome | 
alliance between the earls of thoſe contending coun- 14 
ties v. 
At Golſpie the Sutherland family had a chapel of 
eaſe, dedicated to St. Andrew. Near its fite lies a 
curious, obeliſk with rude carvings repreſenting a "1 
man armed with a croſs attacking a wild beaſt like 
a bear, under which is a ſalmon, the gentle river 
near which it is ſituate abounding with that fiſh ©, 


In Mut, a part of this country far weſt of Dun- 
robin, are large ſtrata of a beautiful white marble 
equal to the Parian. Some of the ſame kind is 
found at Glenavar in Badenoch?, The water of 
Brora abounding with ſalmon, has a handſome bridge 
of one arch, on a bank not far trom which are found 
abundance of Belemnitæ d. The lime-ſtone quarry 
above contains in the heart of the ſtone a varicty of 
ſhells, many of them very different from any now 
found on theſe ſhores. The rock when broken 
allows the ſhells to fall out entire, retaining ſine 
impreſſions of their ſhapes: many precipices on the 
banks of the river are alſo full of ſhells. The ara- 
ble part of Sutherland along the coaſt is yery nar- 
row confined by lofty black mountains. Among 
them along the rocky and wooded ſides of the Brora 
ſtands a ruined large circular tower on the top of a 
lofry rock, under which the river forms various 
caſcades at Acher na Kyle. The apartments within 
the walls are diſtin and entire, of an oval form 
about 8 feet by 4, and 6 ſeer high, carefully lighted 
by windows from within; the ſtairs from the krit to 
the ſecond floor regular and commodious; the door 
full 6 feer high looks over the precipice towards 
the river. One chamber 9 feet high has ſeveral 
paces of a level entry into it. The hall is about 20 
feet diameter. The tower is at preſent not more 
than 15 feet high, but from the quantity of ruins 
had probably a third ſtory. Such circular buildings 
have been very numerous near the good paſture 
among theſe hills. Mr. Cordiner ſaw two others 
quite ruined, and heard of a fourth more complete 

than any he had ſeen, but was deterred from viſiting 
it by the inacceſſible ſtate of the country. Near 
thele towers are commonly ſeveral cairns, not monu- 
ments of the deceaſed, but a ſpecies of ſtrong holds 
with one or two oval apartments within, refembling 
the chambers in the walls of the caſtle with a vait 
heap of ſtones piled above to render them impreg- 
nable. Theſe have probably been the retreats of 
the vaſſals of the chiefs. A dark ſouterrain in the face 
of a green bank, capable of receiving twelve men to 
ſleep, might have been the retuge ct the lower clats. 

The hand-mills and horns and bones of deer found 

in theſe towers ſhew them to have been places of 

habitation", 
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Durncſs. 


Earl: of 
Sutherland, 


SU T 


Loch Brera is a fine ſheet of water formed by the 
ſpreading of the river in the bottom of a rich val- 
ley, and overhung by Crag Carril a rocky mountain: 
from an adjacent craggy hill guſhes a caſcade fall» 
ing under a natural bridge of rocks“. 

Atthe little village of 1/elneſdale are ruins of a ſquare 
tower. The water of Helneſdale is dangerous to 
croſs from its rapidity and ſtony bottom. The Ord 
is a vaſt hill or promontory, on a ſmall green hill 
projecting from which a ſingle combat was fought 
between a ſon of the earl of Caithneſs and a ſon of 
an earl of Sutherland in fight of their reſpective 
ar mies“. 

At Durneſs is the church, manſion, and ſeat of 
the family of Rae. The promontory of Farout forms 
the eaſt ſide of the entrance into the bay of Durneſs 
oppoſite to Cape Wrath on the weſt, The height 
of theſe capes is ſaid to be 250 feet above the lea. 
A ridge of rock and ſhingle running out four miles 
from the cape ; with only 14 fathom of water with a 
rapid tide ſeven miles an hour, occaſions a high and 


dangerous ſwell*%, The bay of Durneſs was for- 


merly a good natural harbour, land-locked on every 
ſide, but now filling up with ſand . Between Dur- 
neſs and Caithneſs is a tract 24 miles by 8 called 
the Moon, partly a deep moſs floating on water ?. 
Walter, thane of Sutherland, was firſt created earl 


* Cordiner, 76, 77. t Ib. 78. 
Y Ib. 273» * Dalrymple. 


RAL. ANU 


by Malcolm III. 10579. William, fGxth 
tioned by Mr. Camden, left a fon, Whose al 
dants to the ſixth degree inherited the title, which 
did not devolve to the Gordons till the kc... 
of the 16th century. The deſcendanty of Elizabeth 
counteſs of Sutherland, and Adam Gordon in her 
right earl of Sutherland, enjoyed the title Wi 
interruption till the death of that amiable 
William, 21ſt earl, and his counteſs 1966, who 
left only a daughter Elizabeth, now countels in he 
own right. 

This county having been erected 1633 into 4 
ſheriffdom, hereditary in the Sutherland family, the 
earl of Sutherland has the juriſdiction of jule 


eil, 


and admiral, aud is ſuperior lord paramount in thef d 
parts, from whence his eldeſt ſon has the title g ” 
lord Strathnavern, As there are but few heretor P! 
who hold of the king, and not of the earl by = th 
ticular privilege, they are allowed to chooſe they T 
commiſſioners to repreſent them in parliament, fk a 
as are not free tenants holding of the king, but onl 0 
vaſſals holding of the earl*. The principal inhabi , 


tants are the Mackays, who intermarried with the 
Sinclairs, and of whom Donald was by Charles |, 


1628 created lord Reay, whoſe fifth lineal deſcendant 
is the fifth and preſent lord. 


» Knox, 268, 269. * Ib, 26g, 


CATH 


 FIGHER up lies Cathanes, commonly called 
C:tneſs, on the German ocean, its ſhore broken 
þy various windings. It was inhabited in Prolemy's 
fine by the CaTINT, indorrectly written in ſome co- 
pies Cart; among whom the ſame author places 
the river IL A, which ſeems to be the preſent Wife. 
The inhabitants make a great profit by feeding 
cattle and fiſhing. The principal caſtle is called 
Cirn'go, in which the earls of Cathaneſs for the 
molt part reſide, The epiſcopal ſee is in Dornech ; 
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otherwiſe an obſcure village, where alſo king James | 1 
IV. fixed the ſeat of the ſheriff of Cathanels, or at 11 
Mil, as circumſtances require. EL | 

The earls of Gathaheſs were antiently the ſame Earl of | 
as thoſe of the Orkneys, but were at length fe. ©©**/ | 
perated, and, by an eldeſt daughter of one Maliſe 
married to William Sinclair the king's pantler his 
poſterity acquired this title of carls of Cathneſs, 
which they ſtill enjoy. 


CATHANES 
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ATHNES, called alſo the ſhire of Nyle, is 

divided from Sutherland on the ſouth and 
ſouth-weſt by the Ord, and a continued ridge of 
hills as ſar as Knotifin; then along the whole courſe 
of the river of ollozvdale and the mountains of 
Drumna Hollowdale, this river bounding it from 
Strathnaver. On the eaſt it is waſhed by the ocean: 
to the north it has Pentland frith dividing it from 
Orkney. Its length from ſouth to north is 36 miles; 
its bread:h about 20. The woods in it are but 
ſmall, and rather coppices of birch. In the foreſt of 
Morawvins and Berridale is plenty of red deer and 
roe bucks: they have alſo plenty of cattle, ſheep, 
goats, and game. At Dennet they find lead; at 
Old wike copper, and iron ore in ſeveral places. 
The whole coalt is rocky, running out into a num- 
ber of promontories as Sand/ide head at the weſt end 
of Cathneſs pointing north to the opening of Pent- 
land frithz Howborn head and Dennet head, both 
pointing due north to the frith. Duncan's bay (com- 


monly called Dung/by) head, the north-eaſt point of 
Caithneſs, where the frith is but 11 miles over, and 


near which is the ordinary ferry to Orkney called 


Duncan's bay; Nefpead pointing north-eaſt and 
Clytheneſs eaſt *. Cathneſs is a flat plain country, 
and may be called an immenſe mpraſs, mixed with 
ſome fruitful ſpots of corn and graſs. It produces 
in good ſeaſons great quantities of corn. It exports 
great quantities of oatmeal and 2200 head of cattle 
yearly, and breeds great numbers of ugly ſavage- 
looking ſwine*. Numbers of ſeals are taken on the 
coaſt, and here is the only herring fiſhery on this 
coaſt. It produces much lime. The inhabitants 
ſpeak purer Engliſh than in moſt parts of North 
Britain», Lead mines are frequent in Caithneſs, 
bur the country 1s ſo flat they cannot be worked for 
water. One at Sandſide on the face of a rock near 
the ſea is the moſt promiſing e. 

On a peninſula projecting into the ſea at Berri- 
dale is a ruined caſtle, where, at the ſalmon ſeaſon, 
are ſtationed perſons to obſerve the return of the 
fiſh to the freſh waters. Near C!athron is a druidi- 
cal ſtone, of a ſtupendous ſize, ſet on end. Dunbeth, 
the ſeat of Mr. Sinclair, itands on a narrow neck of 
land impending over the ſea, and a deep chaſm into 


which the tide flows. Numbers of old cafiles in 


this country have the ſame tremendous ſituation. 
This caſtle was taken and garriſoned by he marquis 
of Montroſe 1650, juſt before his final defeat. On 


the welt fide of this houſe are a few rows of tolerable 
trees, the only ones from Berridale to the extremity | 


of Cathneſs. But there is vaſt quantity of ſubterra-— 
neous timber in all the moors. Near Dunbeth is an 


: G. Pennant, 181. Pope Ib. 328, 


1 Pennant, 151. Ander ſon in Archaol VI. 95. e Cordiner, Scen, 79. *f Pennant ubi ſup. 175, 176. e Autig - © 


1 


more ſpacious, and the whole but! 


entire Pidiſh caſtle with the hollow in the top, calle 
the Bourgh of Dunbeth., This name of burgh vod 
lead one to imagine theſe were real fortifications 
On the river inland are the ſmall remains d 


 Knackennan caſtle, built by an earl of Cathnek, 


From theſe parts is a full view of the lofty nakel 
mountains of Scaraben and Alorven, Ibe of 
ptarmigans in Scotland are on the former, the 
laſt roes about Langwall, beyond which ae 
neither high hills nor woods. Clythe is à ham 
near the headland of Clytheneſs. Near the cat 
here is a tall ſhapeleſs inſulated column riſing yer. 
pendicularly out of the ſea*. Thrumſton, a ſeat df 
Mr. Sinclair's*. Oldzick caſtle is a curious tower 
of great antiquity, It ſeems to be but a ſmall in 
provement of the circular towers before deſcribed, 
and evidently built after their model, but without 


cement, has ſmall chambers in its very thick wall 


and narrow ſtairs opening into the hall or ares be. 
low. The outlide of the building ſhews ſcarce any 
thing like windows, only a few ſmall ſquare open- 
ings left for obſervation, The higher parts of the 
wall are compoſed of thin flat dry flones, which ſeen 
to have been connected with little or no mortat, 
This caſtle ſeems therefore a ſpecimen of one of tle 
firſt attempts of the inhabitants to build new for- 
treſſes after gaining the uſe of iron and tools, aud 
becoming acquainted with the application of cement, 
both which the circular towers in the wilds df 
Sutherland give evidence were utterly unknown '0 
their builders. Through the moit inland paris d 
Caithneſs as well as along the coaſt many remains dl 
the round towers are yet to be ſcen, and ſome of the 
chambers inacceſſible, but none many degrees 0 
entire as among the Sutherland mountains. Ver 
the acceſs to them is eaſier, and the well-chowl 
ſtones have from time to time been carried away, U 
that they. are in general reduced to formleſs qui 
ries. Dr. Mepherſous ſays, it would not be cal) 
prove that the Caledonian Picts or antient Scots had 
ſtone buildings of any kind. Though Mr. Coche 
doubts the truth of this aſſertion, he inclines b 
aſcribe theſe to the Daniſh invaders about the * 
dle of the gth century. They evacuated Scotiat 
about the beginning of the 4th, and theſe om 
have been poſſeſſed for ſome time after b) che "I 
tains of the country, Braal caſtle in Halkirk 154 1 
antient ſtructure, built a good deal in the {tyle of J 
wick, but with ſeveral improvements; the hn 
in the wall as faced with ſmooth 1 

mber u“; 


window looking into the fields, ! o 
ding thoroug!! 


d Pennant, 182, 183. Pop { Scot. 3 


Cements» 


ted. Braal caſtle ſeems much older than Freſ- 
= 4 he ſtyle of building theſe fortreſſes would 
= £ receive improvement till the Jaſt century, 
* e Sinclair, and Akirgal caſtles were 
_ hich are palaces compared with Oldwick, 
- 4 Dilced. Braal tower ſtands on an eminence 
= ver Thurſo, aboundivg with ſalmon. It 
E by the Norwegian lords of Caithneſs, and 
w carl John, who boiled to death the biſhop 
. Calhaeſs 1222, for which Alexander II. king of 
K came and put to death near 80 perſons; 
* the earl eſcaped, and was afterwards pardoned. 
He was killed in Thurſo by ſome whom he defigned 
io wurder b. It was the occaſional reſidence of the 
rl of Caithneſs in the 12th century: the biſhop 


alle tal a dwelling near it, Beyond it are rough moraſly 


= Com, fr equently very into my ſtony ground 
F or bare rock. Dilred caſtle was built by Suther— 
*. und of Vilred, whoſe ſon forfeited his eſtate, 
hneſs, I is remarkably ſituate on the top of a ſteep 
naked dcular rock, acceſſible only byclimbing. On the 
: y top of an adjoining precipice is an incloſed burying- 
7 round with a number of moſs-grown grave-ſtones 
* un. On Loch More the ſource of the river is a 
aan un called Lord Chein or Ronald Cheins Hunting- 
| Coall lune. He was the Nimrod of the age when all 
8 4. theſe highlands were forcſt and wood. Two battles 
* were fought in this pariſh by the Danes. The 
N large ſtones erected at and near Rangag are ſepul- 
8 "I cal. The ruins of PiQiſh houſes are very nu- 
= J merous along the ſhore ; | 
lathe more champian part of Caithneſs the beauty 
& wal o the farms is remarkable. The environs of a fine 
— lake near WVa/ton are peculiarly pleaſant. Two miles 
— tlence down towards the coaſt in the midſt of a 
oY 2 mah heath is a very compleat circular fort, almoſt 
ch from eur, raiſed of carth and turf without any ſtones in 
** , conſiſting of two thick and well-raiſed ramparts, 
"> the outer 200 yards 1n circumference, with a deep 
2 Gich full of water between them, acceſſible only by 
kl | bridge of earth; the area within 25 yards dia- 
n meter, The riſing grounds of the interior country 
ws of lane many rude obeliſks ſtanding on them. On a 
own 10 lull not many miles from the ſhore are a number of 
parts reſhaped thick flag ſtones from 4 to 6 feet high, 
——_— edt in regular rows at 6 feet diltance; there are 20 
me of the * and 20 ſtones in each, ſo chat chere are not 
egrers b . than 4co in that one ipot which is called The 
is. ere U 5 many Stones, and ſaid to have been a field of 
arch © |; 
away; b * Th on the north coaſt is the preſent ſeat of 
leſs quat- x 3 Caithneſs. From thence to Thurſo ex- 
de eaſy 0 #2 ſmooth beach of ſand, which ſeems to have 
Scots had ned on the country. Its progreſs might be 
| CordineC loped by planting the biant or ſtar. 
jnclines u lourſo or Inver Horſa, ſaid to be called from the 
the mie Bon general Horſa, who invaded the country, lies 
1 Scotland 4 Ne bottom of a ſpacious bay of its own name 
trefſes maß ala harbour formed by the ſea flowing into the 
the chith - of the river by Howborn head, rendered a 
rk 15 ay * d ſhips of any burden“. Near it 
yle of O *" den within memory 2509 ſalmon at one 
e chamve!s uy The town is only a burgh of barony, more 
e ſtones, © ng tan Wick, and the reſidence of the judges, 
aber has 4 Ae derable foreign trade, and in ſome years 
r- caſes 2 Fam than 4000 bolls of corn have been ex- 
cthoroug l L ER : | i Ib. 344, 348. 
10, PN wich the 370 ſtones at Carnac in Bretagne in 
ih, 329+ ITY i Pennant, 182. ; : 
J. of Scot 37 | ? Pope ubi ſup. 328. Cordiner, Scen. 93, 94+ 
cements | 
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ported from Caithneſs. The preſent church was 
the biſhop of Caithneſs chapel, a plain ſtately and 
ſtrong building, not equal to Tain church. The 
ſtrong-built caſtle at Scrabſter called Burnſide, in 
which the biſhops reſided, now ruinous, ſtood on a 
rocky mount a little weſt from the town; built by 
biſhop Murray in the 13th century. The biſhop 
had a modern houſe at Scrabſter®, The earl of 
Caithneſs had a fine caſtle at Thurſo Eaft, now de- 
moliſhed. There was another at Ornly. An old 
tower at Brines three miles weſt of Thurſo. 

At Murkil eaſt of Thurſo, a ſeat of the late earl 
of Caithneſs, were great buildings of old; and at 
Hamer the earl had a modern houſe. Of the four 
chapels in this pariſh, that in the park of Thurſo 
Eaſt was the burial-place of earl Harold the younger. 
At Murkil was ſuppoſed to have been a nunnery, 
the fite is called the Glofters, but nothing remains 
except the garden wall. Torfeus ſays a queen of 
Norway lived here. Harold the bloody, ſon to king 
Harold the fair, was baniſhed with his queen for 
his cruelty ; and after he was ſlain in England ſhe 
returned to Orkney, and reſided ſometime here. Se- 
veral battles were fought in this pariſh between 


Thorfin earl of Orkney and the Scots, and between 


the two earls Harold. 

The head-land which ſtretches north into the ſea 
from Scrabſter is full of horrid caverns; and at a 
diſtance from the precipices are gloomy openings in 
the green like pits or wells, at the bottom of which 
the ſea is heard to roar, and its white ſpray ſeen 
foaming in the abyſſes. In the middle of ſummer 
here is one entire continuance of day, and light 
enough at midnight to read and write with caſe *. 

Plantations begin to thrive five miles ſouth-weſt 
of "Thurſo at Scotſcalder, the ſeat of Mr. Sinclair, 
and at Weſtfield that of captain Dunbar, who has 


found marle in a loch. This laſt houſe is a ſquare | 


tower, modern built“. 
Reay lies part in Caithneſs and part in Sutherland, 


the latter part is called Strath Halladale from Hal- 


ladha earl of Orkney, a Norwegian, ſlain in battle 
the beginning of the 1oth century. The field of 
action is full of ſmall ſtone cairns; the commander 
and officers are buried in a place apart: Halladha 
in a ſpot incloſed with a circular trench 10 or 12 
feet wide, in whole centre was eredtcd a ſtcne, of 
which about 8 feet high remains. On another emi- 
nence is a ſtone croſs. Near the field ſtands a little 
town called Dal Halladha or Halladha's field. Many 
battles have been fought according to tradition in 
the Caithneſs part of the pariſh, and ſome bloody 
ones berween the different clans in Jater times. The 
pariſh church is dedicated to St. Colman, and here 
were five chapels. At Dunreay is an old caſtle”, 
Some miles diſtance near Dale Harold on the river 
Naver is an field called in Erſe the Field of blood, with 
obeliſks and cairns%, 5 


In Dunnet pariſh is Dunnet head, the Berrubium of Dunnet head, 


Ptolemy, a large promontory with a moſt terrible 
tide on the point of it, and ruins of an hermitage on 
**. | 

In Lathrone pariſh at the loch of Steinſter ſtands 
a druidical temple, the largeſt in the county, 100 
feet diameter, few of the ſtones fallen: near it a 
ruined cell of the archdruid. On a rock near the 


Count Caylus's Recueil, VI, 381. pl. CXX. Cordiner, Scen. 78—8 Go 
m Pope ubi ſup. 329. 331. 


n Cordiner, B5—89, 
4 Cordiner, 94. r Pope, 352, 
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Butnſfide: 


Murkil; 


Hamers 


Reay, 


Berrubium. 
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Wick; 
Girnigo c. 
Sinclair c; 


Akergil. 


Freſwick. 


D un gſby. 


. 9s 5 


Tea in Eaſter Clyth is Cruner Gunn's caſtle. At Dun- 
beath a ſtrong old caſtle, and near Longtoull Ronald 
Chein's caſtle: at Lathorhe Harold tower, belonging 
to the wicked carl of that name, whom William the 
Lion king of Scotland drove out of Caithneſs. Other 
battles have been fought here between the people 
of the county and the earl of Sutherland“. 

Stenhou near Wutten church is a great rock ori a 
green, ſaid to be the monument of Liot earl of Ork- 
ney *. 

Wick is a ſmall royal burrovgh with ſome good 
houſes, on a river within reach of the tide, and an 
old tower called Lord Oliphant's caſtle at a diſtance 
to the ſouth. The caſtle of Girnigo on the ſouth 
point of Sinclair is the oldeſt building in the pariſh, 
by whom erefted unknown, ſituate on a rock in 
the ſea; Near it ſtood caſtle Sinclair, built by 
George earl of Caithteſs*®. Both theſe caſtles were 
defended by a drawbridge and portcullis*. Some- 
what farther cloſe to the fea is Akergil tower, built 
by Keith earl Mariſchal, now the feat of fir Wil- 
liam Dunbar. The links of Keith on the fide of 
Sinclair bay were once a moraſs, now a ſandy turf. 
The old caſtle of Kiſs ſtands on a rock with a houſe 
of the ſame name near it. 

Frefwic caſtle ſtands on a narrow rock projecting 
into the ſea, having antiently a draw-bridge over 
the iſthmus, and beſieged in the 12th century. Tor- 
fæus calls it Lambabingum, and the common people 
now Buccles caſtle, from Monat of Buchollic, once 
its owner . Near it the cliffs are lofty and hol- 
lowed quite through into magnificent arches, through 


which the ſea ruſhes with great noiſe and impe- this ſhire by purehaſe?, 
tuoſity, forming a moſt auguſt ſcene, Dungſiy bay, 
Pope, 335. t Ib. 346. Ib. 332. E Pennant, 1 66. 
7 Pope, 333. + Pepuanty 177, 178. Pope, 320, Pal ple 


the ultima Thul? of Wallace, is a low trad. 
ducing oats and graſs: the beach is a colleg: 76 
ſhells aud vaſt broken rocks, ſome ſunk, d 
water, among which the contrary tides aud Fs 7 
form a moſt tremendous conttaſt. John. a * 
houſe here, ſo called from the propre. * 
& Proprietor, is oy 
known only by name. From the two points Dyy 
and St: John's head, forming here a pair of 
the eaſt and weſt; it ſhould ſeem this COUntry a 
antiently ſtyled Cornana *. At a diſtance . h 
Stacks of Dung ſby, a vaſt inſulated rock like 3 0 
tower: At Dungſby reſided the governors of Cit 
neſs under its Norwegian lords. Near it we, 
fought bloody battles between the Scots and Ny. 
wegians in the roth century, and beautiful fhells xs 
thrown up by the tide. 
Of the iſland Stroma ſee hereafter, 
At Mey is a beautiful ſtrong caſtle of the Sinclair 
The firſt earl of Caithneſs was George City 
high-admiral of Scotland, created by James Il. 1450 
but the title expiring with him 1455, was the nex 
year granted to William Sinclair earl of Orkney, 
founder of Roſlin chapel betore-mentioued, where he 
is buried, being great grandſon of fir William Sin. 
clair, and Iſabel, daughter of Maliſe earl of Strat 
earn. Douglas ſays nothing of this fir Willian' 
office of pantler. Of this family is John the 
preſent and 11th earl. The Sinclairs are but of 
late date. The family of Roflin is their origin in 
Scotland, but they came into England with the Con- 
queror. They were firſt earls of Orkney, then of 
Caithneſs*. The earl of Braidalbin was ſheriff of 


horns 9 


it HE extremity of all Britain, which points to- 
Vere wards the north pole and is immediately under 
Not. the middle of the tail of the Great Bear (which Cardan 
lis ac ſuppoſed had a power of transferring empires) was in- 


habited according to Ptolemy by the CokNABII, 
among whom he places the river NAR EVS. Theſe names 
ke ſuch a relation to each other, that the people 
Gem to have taken theirs from the river, on whoſe 


\Clairy, ! 
10 oton, 


„A450 banks they lived: nor is the modern name of Strath- 
e next dern, q. d. the Valiey on the Navern, altogether un- 
kney, like theſe. The country is not bleſt with a fertile 
nere he foil, and, from the ſeverity of the air, is but indit- 
am Sits ferently cultivated. On this account it is grieyoully 
deaths neſted with fierce wolves, which not only make 
1WVam's dreadful havock of cattle, but even fall upon men 
hn the with ſuch inveteracy and miſchief, not only in this 
but ef Jut in many other parts of Scotland, that by act of 
rigin in parliament the ſheriffs and inhabitants in every county 
be Cons xe obliged to go out three times a year to deſtroy 
then of the wolves and their young ones. It has the leaſt 
herilt of oh and longeſt day of any part of Britain, if that 


de any conſolation in this northern region. To its 
aitude of 59 40”, is owing its longeſt day of 18 
hours, 25 minutes, and the ſhorteſt night of 5 hours, 
45 minutes, $0 that the panegyriſt * was miſtaken 
en he ſaid the ſun never ſer here, but paſſed by 
ud (kirted the horizon, to which he was led by 
thoſe words of Tacitus *, ** that the extremities and 
* leye] parts of the earth, by the lownels of the 
*hadow, do not admit of darkneſs.” But Pliny © 


L Fumenigs Paneg, Conſtantiuo Aug. c. 9. 
Ib. c. 10. 
} 
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expreſſed himſelf more juſtly from a better reaſon, 
when ſpeaking of the longeſt days in reſpect of the 
inclination of the ſun's path to the horizon, he ſays, 
* the longeſt days in Italy are 15 hovrs, in Britain 
* 17, where in ſummer the light nights raally pro— 
* duce the effect which reaſun obliges us think 
* they - would, viz. at the time of the fulftice the 
* {un approaching nearer the pole of the world by 
* a narrow circle of light, the earth under the pale 
* muſt have continual day for fix menths, and right 
« in like manner on the other hand as it departs 
« farther in winter.“ 

In this extreme tract, however, which Ptolemy 
throws too tar to the caſt, whereas it runs north 
(which miſtake Roger Baron formerly charged him 
with in his geography) Tacitus favs, “ is an im- 
* menſe and enormous ſpace of land runving out 
te tapering like a wedge ©.” Here ſhoot out three 
promontories mentioned by antient writers Berypivm, 
now Urdchead, near the little village of Hrracſi ale; 
Vieveprvnm, now Dunſby or Duncan's bay, tu>poled 
the fartheſt land of Britain. Osec, however, is 
placed by Ptolemy as the fartheſt overagain(! the 
Orkney iſlands, now commonly called Howburnz, 
and by Piolemy called allo PARVE DRV and Tark- 
VISIVM; Which name, if I miſtake not, it has from 
being the extremity of Britain. For Tarous in 
Britiſh ſignifies ending, and with it I ſhall! clote this 
book, intending to ſpeak of the Orcades, Hebudes or 
Hebrides, and Shetland in their proper place. 


N. II. II. c. 75. 


leputed from 
{Wa me and ſet me right. 


THIS ſhort account J have given of Scotland in fewer words than became the dignity of fo great a 
agdom, not doubting but ſome other perſon will give us a deſctiption of it in a fuller manner and 
ore certain information, now theſe parts more remote and hitherto concealed from us are opened, as I 
fore obſerved, by the greateſt of princes. In the mean time, if in any inſtance I have wanted atten- 
den (and the moſt vigilant are ſometimes overtaken) or have by wandering in this unknown country 

a che road and truth (as miſtakes are moſt eaſily made), I flatter myſelf the reader will kindly 
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TRATH-NAVER takes its name from the river at the bay of Far. The lofty hill of Clibery fom 
Naver, a noble body of water, ſtocked with its weſt boundary, wooded with birch and hazel, and 
ſalmon, and having many fruitful and beautiful vil- antiently with fir. This loch reaches almot 9 
lages on its banks for 18 miles“. Mouas dale, a village in a fine level held, Watered by 
North- weſt from Strath Halladdale is Strathy bay, a ſmall river. On a hill nine miles from it is a 1 
and four or five miles further weſt Armiſdale opens mid of rough ſtones to mark a half-way tage u 
to the ſea, a dreary ſolitude in the wildeſt rocks on Larg, a village at the ſouth-eaſt end of Lach Clin 1 
the ſhore. In the pariſh of Far, Boorzy, an antient fine extenſive piece of water 20 miles long, fur. 
fortreſs, the reſidence of Thorkel, a famous pirate rounded by woods ſtretching down to the water 
of the 10th century, ſtands on a cliff 150 feet high, edge. From this end of it the river Cin falling oy 
the area round the caſtle above 200 feet ſquare, and of the lake in two broad caſcades, divided by a 
under it through the rock an arched paſſage 200 iſland, winds away in a narrow chanel to the firk 
feet long, through which boats row. In the fame of Dornoch over precipices, which form a noble 
pariſh at Langdale were noble remains of a druidical cataract within two or three miles of the lake x 
temple, a circle 100 feet diameter, ſurrounded with Inverſhin e. 

a trench and bank, and a fingie ſtone in the centre; The firth of Dornoch preſents a rich and pleaſant ! 
the area is now arable. In that town was a round proſpe&t. On the ſouth fide about 10 miles welt of 
building, and a place where they buried of old. Tain is the round tower of Dun Aliſbaig, antiently a 
At Harald field (or Dale Harald before-mentioned) very ſumptuous edifice ; the wall 12 feet thick, | 
was fought a bloody battle between Reginald king has four chambers on the ground floor with narroy 
of the Ifles, and Harald earl of Orkney and Caith- paſſages of communication. About g feet from the 
neſs, where the latter was defeated, the field is full ground projects a circle of ſtones broad enough to 
of ſmall cairns, and ſome large ſingle ſtones. In the admit a perſon to walk round the inſide of the built 
church-yard at Far is a ſtone with a croſs and ſhield®, ing. One ſtep up from theſe four doors open into 
In this pariſh is Szrathy head, the Vervardrum of the apartments of the ſecond ſtory, which alſo by 
Ptolemy, having in it a ſtately cave named Cui net, narrow ſpiral ſtaircaſes with landing-places comm 
q. d. the cave whete they find drift wood, entered nicate with ſome of the chambers below. The ara 
by a grand natural arch. This promontory is the of the court or hall within is 27 feet diameter, and 
fineſt paſture for ſheep and goats in the north of the diameter of the whole 40. No part of the wallis 
Scotland. To the north-eaſt of Strathy ſtands near now above 16 feet high, about 8 feet having been 
the high way a ſtone croſs ©, : taken down within 40 years. The door is about 4fet 
Tongue, Tongue is the ſeat of lord Reay, a village on a wide, the cornices formed of large ſtones, and over i 
ficth of its name, with ſeveral little iſlands, one a pediment of one ſtone 4 feet thick in form of at 

abounding with rabbits. Near the ſhore, on the equilateral triangle, each fide about 6 ſeet Jong, 
levelleſt bank of it, was formerly a ſea- port town, Between Dun Aliſhaig and Tain are ſeveral mo- 
the public mart of Strathnaver, whoſe ſite and numental ſtones. Seven of them are remarkably 
whole ranges of buildings were laid open by a vio- diſtinguiſhed in the tradition of the country, and faid 
lent rain 1751. The Naver and lefler rivers of lord to be erected over the graves of ſeven Norwegian 
Reay's country yield plenty of falmon, which are princes, who ſettled and intermixed among the C.. 
a conſiderable branch of trade ſent round to Find- ledonians, and were cut off in civil feuds. One at 
horn. Kelp is alſo made on this coaſt. Beyond Cariblair ſeems to be of great antiquity a rude ſtone 
Tongue and in its pariſh is Bar caſtle or Caftie Far- of about 12 feet high, placed on a circular mount, 
nils, an old ſquare tower on a rugged mount. In an inſcribed with ſome mathematical figures and 2 fk 
iſland in Loch Hacon is a ruined ſtone building, a above, and another at Edwarditon, a pleaſant village, 
huating-houſe of earl Hacon, Ribby dale is bounded exhibited a horſe and his rider in well executed ba 
by the lofty mountains Ben licgal and Ben hope 4. relief, and above a croſs in a circle. Mr. Cordiner 
Dis rymere foreſt has at preſent ſcarce a veltige of a thinks this laſt the more modern of the tuo. , 
tree in it. It is bounded by a rough moſs ſtretch- In the pariſh of Loth near the mill of 5 
ing far along the extenſive Loch loyal, and ſeveral is the only entire Pictiſn houſe except one at 999 
miles to the ſouth- eaſt of that is Loch Naver, fix or gill in the pariſh of Kildorman. Where the hou 
cight miles long, whence a river ifſues into the ſea were not flat and well bedded, for fear the 02 


* Pope, 326. | » Ib. 325, 326, Cordiner, Scen. 95, 96, 97. Pope, 327. 

Pope, 328. Cordiner, Scen. 98 103. | "6 Condiner, p 11—113, Pope, 340. ,  Cordiath 

Maitland, Hiſt, of Scot, I. 145. Anderſon in Archzol, V. 254. VI. 96. pl. XXII. who anicalls it Dun e. | 
Scenery, p. 118, 119. Pl. XX. : | 
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fall they built great heaps of ſtone to 
ſo that it looks outwardly like an heap 
deſign, as is the caſe at Loth beg in 


wall fhould 
ſupport i, 
without any 


ſh b. 
en is Helmiſdale caſtle, built by lady 


Margaret Baillie, counteſs of Sucherland. = ſquare 
court of building erected at Craiag by ady jane 
Gordon, another counteſs, is now entirely gone. 

In another part of this pariſh are the Pictiſh At. 
ue bouſes, engraved At the end of Mr. Pennant's 
76 45/2, Fl. XI. Vll. p. 18. conſiſting of a gal- 
en with 4 number of ſmali rooms, each compoſed 
of three large flag ſtones, one on each lice, and a 
third for 2 covering; at the extremity is a larger 
apartment, of an oval figure, probably for the chief- 
vin, The gallery has no roof, the length is from 
£4 2 bai of Diurneſs in Strathmore, not far 
om Tongue and near the head of the river which 
uns into the ſea at Loch Eribol, a noble, ſafe, aud 
extenſive harbour, is that ſingular building called the 
Pun of Dornadilia or Dornadilla's tower or hunting 
houſe, The rev. Mr. Pope, miniſter of Reav, gave 
ng out the lollowing account . it to the Society of Anti- 
by a quaries of London 0997 8-: = | 
e firh «The Dune or Tower of Dornadilla in the pariſh 
noble of Diurnes, on lord Reay's eſtate, is ſituate in a place 
lake 1 alled Strathmore, on the eaſt ſide of the river that 
runs through Strath, on a floping ground; ſo that it 
pleaſant | ſeems the foundation gave way on that fide towards 
welt of the river, being on a declivity. Ir ſtands ſeven miles 
iently a | or rather 10 miles from the ocean, and from the 
ck, | building to the _ is a ridge of ms ec. 3 

1 and higher till they terminate in the ſea, and they 
ler are 1 foreſt ground called Bin hope, There are on 
ough to the hill near this tower ſeveral hollows or pits which 
ne build- were antiently quarries ; but fanciful people would 
pen into make them places where men and dogs lodged in the 

alſo by hunting ſeaſon. The preſent height of this building 
commu on the north-eaſt and north ſides is 25 feet; on the 
The are fouth and ſouth-weſt 9 feet, which are filled up with 
eter, and te falling of the roof and part of the walls. The 
he walli n ſquare, fronts the north my; as in all 
tie round buildings in the north. The circum- 
ference at bottom is near 50 yards, the inner area 27 
1d over ſet diameter. Ihe thickneſs of the wall cannot be 
rm of al E _— at the bottom by reaſon of the heaps 0 

f mes about it: bu round the 
"= * Wal is 7 feet ns ; This —_— 2 _ two; 
wh tte outer wall is 2 fect 9 inches thick, then a paſſage 
— 01 kropening betwixt the two walls 2 feet 3 inches; 
. le nner wall is 2 feet thick. This opening is di- 
4" Mel into galleries, which run horizontally round 
4 the Ca Ulerles, n | y 
One at Wont the building. Each gallery is 5 feet high, the 
rude ſtone om or floor laid with large flat ſtones, which gird 
ar mount, ul bind the whole building compactly together. 

and a fi ie comman conjecture is, that theſe galleries were 
nt villages Tkeping-rooms or barracks in the hunting ſeaſon. 
ecuted bis iner wall of 2 feet thickneſs was again divided 
. Cordinet top to bottom by perpendicular openings 2 feet 
0 s. an halt wide round about the building, and theſe 
if Loth 0% Fang were full of ſhelves, formed of large flat 
ne at Sur E 2 feet broad, each ſhelf 2 feet and an half 
the tones a " and ſome 3 feet from top to bottom. The 

the outer ®tiem ſeems to be to give light and freſh air to 


water; 


ing been 
out 4 fett 


lp, 
e Ib. 332, 338. 
f iner This « Vie 
Fo Cordiat'y | he male eu] 
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thoſe that ſlept in the galleries, and to hold their 
quivers or baggage; and perhaps the lower ſhelves 
were cupboards and preſſes for their victuals. We 
know not what conveniency they had at the bottom, 
9 feet being filled with ſtones. The entry to the 
galleries was from the north fide of the door by a 
ſtair that went to the top; but, as the ſtair is not en- 
tire, we cannot pretend to deſcribe it. Doubtleſs it 
was a very rude piece of architecture. Three of the 
galleries are entire, and goats take ſhelter in them in 
ſnowy weather. Five of the ſhelves are diſtinctly to 


be ſeen, and parts of ſhelves are ſeen on the fallen 


ſide. 

This building was at firſt much higher, and would 
make a grand figure in a foreſt. The maſonry is ex- 
tremely well done, and there is neither lime nor clay 
in it. The great flat ſtones ſeem to be the ſtrength 
of the building. It appears to have been roofed 
after the manner of the round houſes called Pictiſni 
houſes, of which ſome are yet entire in the north. 
There is a fragment of a very old poem till pre- 
ſerved, which mentions Dornadilla as the chieftain, or 
prince, for whole fake this building was erected: 


Dun Dornghil Mac Duilf 
Or an taobh ri Meira don lrha 
Sehcht miles mianir 


Er an rod a racha na fir do Gholei. 


© The Dune of Dornghiall the ſon of Duff, 
built on the fide of the Strath next to Reay, 
ſeyen miles from the ocean, and in the road by 
which the warriors or Cearn travel to Caithnes, 


« Reay is in Caithneſs, 40 miles from this build- 


ing !. 

** Some would maintain that the Nune of Dorna- 
dilla was a druidical temple; but that cannot be the 
caſe, for the Druids made no uſe of roofed or co- 
vered buildings, and it appears that this building 
was rooted like the round Pictiſh houſes ; beſides, in 
that age, there were no inhabitants in theſe parts to 
worſhip in any temple. What has miſled ſome to 
fancy that it was a druidic1l temple was the name of 
Dornaditla, which they would have to import ſome- 
thing divine, But it is to be obſerved, that this 
prince is called Dornghial, the ſon of Duff, in the 
old poem, ſtill preſerved in the North. This name 
ſignifies a perſon with a fair or lady-like hand; and in 
theſe days it was cuſtomary to give names to great 
men, expreſſing whatever was ſingular about their 
perſons; of which many inſtances could be given 
from all antient hiſtories in Europe. I find, in like 
manner, that this prince is called Arindal, in the 
catalogue of the Scots kings, repeated by the high- 
lander at the coronation of king Alexander the 
Third w. | | | 

** Our bards, I fancy, called this prince Dornadilla, 
according to their uſual flattery, as if they would at- 
tribute ſomething of divinity to him. And our hiſ- 
torians were fond of the ſound, Dornadilla. An ex- 
traordinary inſtance of the barbarous flattery of theſe 
times is, that they gave a blaſphemous title to one of 
their kings; the perſon, whom our hiſtorians call 
Dardanus, was ſtyled Daradiamore, the other great 
God, | | 

The galleries deſcribed in this tower demonſtrate 


I Pennant, 172, Append. p. 18, 
(6. Mr, Pope died 1782. See alſo Cordiner's Scenery, 105—109. and his Ne X. 
led $:rath mor from its ſize is allo called Srrath Arindal, Biſhop Stillingfleet endeavoured to prove that Arindal and 
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that a great number of people lodged.in it, which 
could only be in the hunting ſeaſon, as it was erected 
in the heart of a wild foreſt, where ſnow lies very 
deep in winter. The fragment of the old poem men- 
tions that the building was on the fide of the river 
next to Reay. Reay is a part of the {hire of Caith- 
neſs, reckoned 32 miles, or rather 45 from the Dune 
of Dornadilla. It ſeems to have been a place of 
ſome note in that age, and a late diſcovery proves 
the ſame. Reay is expreiled in the Erſes Min-re, 
ſmooth and plain. No place delerved this name 
better of old, as it conſiſled of extenſive plains, co- 
vered with the fineſt graſs and fine corn helds; but 
as it was ſituate upon the edge or hriak of the nor- 
thern ocean, the ſtorms have torn up theſe plains, 
and little appears now but bare ſtones. Ir is true, 
the greateſt part of the corn ground has eſcaped, but 
it has rather got too great a mixture ot ſand. 

It appears that there was a town built in a low 
ground, near a burn called The Burn of Reay; but 
ſand deſtroyed it many ages ago. It appearcd as a 
plain of white ſand, nor was there any tradition that 
there was a houſe built there. But, upon the 27th 
day of July, 1751, a cloud or water-ſpour fell on the 
hills fouth of Reay, which produced ſuch a flood, 
that it covered the ſtanding corn in the plain ; and 
coming to floping ground it turned to ſuch a torrent 
as cut a new channel for itſelf into the ſea. It waſhed 
away hills of ſand, and on the weſt fide of the Bura 
of Meay it carried away a high bank of ſand, under 
which we ſaw the remains of a town. A row. of 
houſes appeared in a line, at lealt the (tone walls, 6 
or 7 feet high. The people carried away the ſtones 
as far as they could, but the bank of ſand falling 
prevented further ſearch. It is probable, that the 
people in Strathnaver carried on a trade for corn and 
other neceſſaries with the town of Reay ; and that 
Reay was conſidered for that reaſon as a public place, 
which gave occaſion to mention it in this very old 
poetical fragment. 

“The fame fragment mentions the warriors or 
cawrn, marching. into Caithneſs, which is very true. 
Troops of banditti and robbers came antiently from 
the weſtern iſlands to plunder Caithneſs ; and even 
Strathnaver men came in troops to rob and carry 
away corn and cattle, But this was common through 
all Scotland in thoſe barbarous ages. We have 


cauſe to bleſs God that we live in more happy times, 


Men are now more induſtrious, and live more com- 
fortably than their forefathers, after all their heht- 
ing and robbing; and, if induſtry was encouraged, 
the highlands would turn out to be the beſt part of 
Scotlard. | | 
„Our hiſtorians? ſay little more of king Dorna- 
dilla than that he ſpent his time in hunting, and was 


© Nleira, or Min-ra, 


© Pope, 323. Ib. 321—322, 


P Boetius, II. 16, Lefley de geſtis Scotor. 82. 
Cordiner, Scen. 111. 


the firſt that enacted foreſt laws. He reioneg 
years in peace and plenty, and died 233 Year k 
fore the Chriſtian æra. It makes it {11 more 
bable that he ordered this building j * 

g in the 
Diurnes, which is a fine foreit at this day, 
the fineſt paſture: and it is alſo very probable, 1 
other buildings of the ſame kind, or nearly of * 
kind, were erected at that period; ſuch a5 tile 
Eaſterfearn in Roſs, at Glenelg and other * 

; 

where they had ſtone fit for the purpoſe; for 41 4, 
pended upon good quarries, which are to be found 
but in few places in foreſts.” 

Mr. Cordiner 4 adds, that the inner walls gf che 
towers ſeem uniformly perpendicular, ſo that ther 
remains no veſtiges of their having been choc 2 
the top after the manner of the receſſes in the chm 
They may have had particular coyerings of Wood 
laid on beams, whoſe ends reſted on the ProjeRting 
circles of ſtones in ſome of them. This tower may 
have been a fortreſs, for though it now appears 
be commanded by a neighbouring one, none of th 
engines of that time could reach it. 

On the ſide of Bui Spinnum hill in Diurnels pati 
is a ſquare piece of building about 3 feet high ard 
12 ſquare, well levelled, called Carn uri, the King's 
carn, where he probably ſat or ſtood, and had 2 
extenſive view. Torfæus tells us, Sucno from 04. 
ney waited on the king of Scotland, probably Ma. 
colm II. as he was enjoying the hunting ſeaſon on 
the hills of Diurneſs. On the north ſide of Loch 
Er.bol, one of the fineſt roads for ſhipping, and b 
near the ſtormy Cape Wrath, the Tarvedium of Pit 
lemy*®, is a plain rock called Loch vnaies, where they 
ſay Haco, king of Norway, flaughtered the caule le 
took from the natives after the baitle of Largy 
1263. In this pariſh are ſeveral caverns running a 
conſiderable way under ground, particularly one 
called Smozy, a ſtupendous vault, running furtiet 
than has been traced, bur reſembling the cavern in 
the peak as others here do Elden hole. The county 
is all upon lime-ſtone, and abounds with mardie*, — 

From Strathmore weſtward the mountains {ire 
up into the monſtrous cliffs of FEdrabiils, a tegu 
inacceſſible and as yet uncxplored *. 

In Chne pariſh ſeveral battles have been fouyit 
as appears by a number. of cairns, The mer and — 
loch of Brora abound: with ſalmon, and at Ac ⁰ #6 
hyl is a molt charming caſcade, On the top of a ul 
near Clyn houſe is a lime-ſtone quarry, abouuding 
with ſea-ſhells entire and freſh, Near Brora bri'ge 
is a large cave called Uai na Calman. In the loch 
is an artificial iſland made by the old thanes of Sys 
therland for a retreat; and Creig: ba 1, a high ball 
or rock, is fortified round. , 
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Mr. Camden apologizes for the ſhortneſs of his deſcription of ScorLaxD, not doubting but ſomebovf 

* . * 14 6 FS _ FR . 8 / 

elſe would improve on it by availing himſelf of the opportunity afforded by the acceſſion ol e, 

1 1 : . aries (04 
which united the two crowns. But not the ux1oNn of the two kingdoms a century after. nor the various 


. . . 1 ( iN 
coveries that have been made in the geography of England, . have been extended to the lifter kingdom 
degree to enable me much to enlarge the modern deſcription. 


before Mr. Pennant's curioſity explored it. 


Art have endowed their country. 


The Reader will ſee to what other printed deſeriptious * " 
; . . . » * . a . 0 W 
debted:—for the earlieſt applications and moſt patient expectation have obtained very little additl 


them, and ſcarce an attempt to correct and rectify errors, when ſubmitted to fome of the bell et 0 
Scotland. So little do the philoſophic unenterprizing Scots attend to the advantages with wiacl + ature 


4 : | ative 
Little of Scotland was known to DG 0 
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; -ptentrionale, Forked Fern; on rocks. 
| ame ſeat at Edinburgh, about Peebles, 
and on Minto rocks in Tivetdale. | 
Adiantum copillus veneris, True Maiden-hair.;. near 

Galloway: in the iſle of Arran. | 
deus alneus. Alder Agaric; on trunks of trees 


and dead wood. 
Aug? pyramidalis, Mountain Bugle; on Ben Nevis 
in Lochaber and in the burn of Killiglower and. 
ord of Caithneſs. 
Achemilla alpina. Cinquefoil Ladies Mantle; on 
all the mountains in the Highlands. TH. 
Aſma ranunculoides. Lefſer Water Plantain; in 
ditches and by the ſides of lochs in the ifland 

l 
* 3 Broad-leaved mountain Garlic; 
at the foot of mountains in ſandy ſoils, 
— ſchencpraſum. Cives or Chives; by Fa/? 
caſtle on the borders of Berwickſhire and in 
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bly Mal Nether Lorn in Argyleſhire. 
ſeaſon 0 Archuſa ſempervirens. Evergreen Alkanet; in waſte 


of Loch places and near houſes in the Lowlands in the 


g, and (g glen at Dung /aſs. 

m of Pros Andromeda polifolia, Marſh Andromeda or Marſh 
here they Roſemary ; on Dalfibble and Stanemoor moſs at 
> cattle he Kirkmichael, and on Blair Drummond meſs near 
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Sterling. 

Arbutus alpina. Alpine Arbutus; on the mountains 

to the ſouth of Little Loch Broom in Roſsfhire, 

and in the way between Loch Broom and Loch 

Mari, and on Ben-na-grion in Strath in the iſle 

of He. 

— Uo uri, Bearberries or Bear Whortle ber- 

ries; in dry, heathy, mountainous and rocky 

places in the Highlands and Weſtern I/les. 

drevaria larici alia. Larch-leaved Chickweed; on 

Caſtle hill near Forfar in Angus. 

w— tenu/oia. Vine leaved Chickweed ; on Cra- 
mond illand in the Forth. | 

— verna. Vernal mountain Chickweed ; on 
Art bur's ſeat. | | 

Aplenium Ceterach, Spleenwort; on the hill of 
lunoul near Perth, and elſewhere. | 

— marinum. Sea Fern or Maiden-hair; on 

rocks by the ſea ſide in many places. 

— viride. Green ribbed Maiden-hair; at 

Grez-a-chnocaen on the boundary of Coygoch and 

Mit between Roſiſbire and Sutherland. 

ragalus arenarins. Purple mountain Milkwort ; 

on the hills in the King's Park at Edinburgh, on 

the ſands of Mufſelburgh, on the hill of Mon- 
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t bombe aich near Perth, and in dry ground near York 
ol jane > eaſeade at Blair, and elſewhere. 
var bus "= ghciphyllas, Wild Liquorice or Liquorice 
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eich; in Coryton woods near 
= aralen/is, 
one of the lower heads of Ben-Squilert in 
—— in Upper Lorn, at the bay of Farr, 
on a rocky ſoil in Cromarty. 
Manta Mew, 


0 21 . 
"3 in mountainous paſtures: about Craw- 
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Edinburgh. 
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f capillaceum; Dicks. 


Silken Aſtragalus; on Carn- 


Common Spignel, Meu or Bawd 


1 


Rare Plants found in Scotland. 


ford in Lanerkſhire, in the mountains above 
Dunkeld, and about Loch Rannoch in Peri- 
ſhire, and on the banks of the Breick water in 
Weſt Lothian. 

Atropa Belladonna. Deadly Nightſhade or Dwale z 
in the King's Park at Sterling, at Icolumbkill, and 
among the ruins of Helyrood abbey. 

Avena pubeſcens. Soft Cat graſs; in dry mountainous 
paſtures, 

Azalea procumbenss Trailing Thyme-leaved Azalea; 
on Ben mor in Braidalbin, Ben-Croathan in 
Argyleſhire,. Ben-na-ſcree, and other high moun- 
tains about Loch Urn in Inverneſiſhire, Ben Lo- 
mond, and elſewhere, 

Bartſia viſceſa. Yellow Marſh Eyebright ; about 
Loch-Gayl near Locb-Leng in Cowal in Argyleſhire, 

Betula nang. Dwarf Birch; in Corry-yealin near 
Miggerny m Glen Lyon in Braidalbin, and in 
ſome of the moors of Loch-Glaſs in Roſiſbire, and 
on the lands of Bertram near Carnwath in y- 
de ſdale and in Tweedale. 

Blafia pnſilla. Dwarf Blafia; on banks of ditches 
and rivulets in a ſandy or gravelly ſoil, | 

Boletus ſtrobiliformis. Dickſ. Faſc. Crypt. Brit. Cone 
Boletus; in woods on the ſide of Loch Neſs. 

ſuberaſus. Cork Boletus; on trunks of birch 
and willow trees. 

Braſſica Monenſe. Iſle of Man Rocket; in the iſle of 
Bute near Mountflewart, on the weſt fide of 
Arran near Druin-an»auin beyond Carn-Baan, 
at Lamlaſh bay, between Machrianiſh bay and 
Barr in Cantyre, and elſewhere. 

Bryum a/pinum. Red alpine Bryum; on Ben Lo- 
mond, and elſewhere. 


Hair-like Bryum; on 

the Highland mountains. 

— crudum. Tranſparent Bryum; in woods and 
moiſt ſhady places in the Lozulands, 

extinctorium. Extinguiſher Bryum ; on rocks 

in Edinburgh park, and elſewhere, 

— flexuoſum. Waved ſhanked Bryum; on Craw- 
ford moor near the Lead hills on the borders of 
Lanerkſhire. | 

— laterale. Lateral Bryum; in ſhady woods by 

the fides of the Highland mountains, and by the 

ſides of rivulets in the fir foreſts. 

- paludoſum. Leaſt Dwarf Bryum; on moiſt 

rocks and decayed wood in damp ſhady places. 

— wverticillatum. Green pointed Bryum; on the 
ſides of the Highland mountains in Braidalbin, 
on Ben Lomond, and elſewhere, 

Byſſus nigra. Black Rock Byſſus; on Ben Lomond, 
Goatfield in Arran, and elſewhere. 

ſaxatilis. Rock Byſſus; on rocks. 

Campanula /azifolia. Giant Throatwort; by the ſides 
of the caſcades at Moneſs, at Cartland rocks near 
Lanerk, at Taymonth Hermitage, and elſewhers: 

Cardamine amara. Bitter Creſſes; by the new well 
on the water of Leith, and at Finlarig near the 
end of Lock Tay, and near a ferm-houſe called 
The Mood at Rirkmichael, 
5 


Cardamine 
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Cardamine impatiens, Impatient Ladies Smock; at Cochlearia officinalir y Groenlandica, Greenla, 


the foot of the mountains and in ſhady places, 

but rare. 

— petraa. Alpine Ladies Smock; on Craig- 
chaillech in Braidalbin, Baikewall in Rum and 
Ben-na-ſcree in Strath in Skye. 

Carduus acaulis, Dwarf Carline Thiſtle; in dry 
paſtures. 

- eriophorus. Woolly-headed Thiſtle ; by the 
ſea fide between Blackneſs and the Queer's ferry. 

——— belenoides. Melancholy Thiſtle ; by the fides 
of rivulets in high grounds in Braidalbin and 
Athol, and near the foot of Ben-huardel in Skye. 

pratenſis. Soft or Gentle Thiſtle; in the 
iſland of a. 

Carex atrata. Black Carex; on Benteſkerny, Mal- 
ghyrdy, Mal-nan-tarmonach, and other mountains 

in Braidalbin. 

capillaris. Capillary Carex; on Benteſterny, 

Craigneulict and Malghyrdy in Braidalbin. 

inflata. Bottle Carex; in bogs and marſhes : 

about Finlarig in Briadalbin. 

incurva. Curved Carex; in deep looſe ſea- 
ſand at the mouth of the water of Naver and 
near Sbelberry in Dunroſineſs in Shetland and 
near Glaſgow. 

—— limoſa. Creeping bog Carex; in bogs and 
marſhes: at Tullhbanc har near Comrie. 

—— patula, Few flowered Carex; in a boggy ſoil 
about half a mile up the mountain of Goatfield 
in Arran, in the aſcent from Brodwick caſtle, and 
on the coaſt of Labradore. 

—— tomentoſa. Downy Carex; ar the ſouth end 
of Air links. 

Centunculus minimus. Baſtard Pimpernel; in gra- 
velly places. 

Ceraſtium arvenſe. Narrow. leaved Mouſe- ear Chick- 
weed; at the foot of the walls on the borders 
of Scotland near Wark not far from Kelſo. 

latifolium. Woolly Mouſe- ear Chickweed; 
on Ben Lomond, and the high mountains about 

 Glenco, and elſewhere. 

Chara hiſpida. Prickly Chara; in ditches and lakes: 
in Guillon loch in Eaſt Lothian. 

—— flexilis. Pellucid pliant Chara; in lakes: in 

Loch Lomond, in Hill Loch, on Craig-chaillech in 
Brai dalbin, and at Comrie near Crief. 

Cherleria ſedoides. Moſſy Cherleria; on Bente/- 
kerny and Ben Challum to the weſt of Loch Tay 
in Braidalbin, and on Baikevall in Rum, and 
elſewhere. | 

Chlora perfoliata. Yellow perfoliate Centaury; in 

* mountainous paſtures. | 

Cicuta vireſa. Long leaved Water. Hemlock; on 
the ſide of Loch End. 

Circza alpina. Alpine Enchanters Nightſhade at 
the foot of the mountains about Loch Broom in 
Roſs/hire, in Hamilton wood, and under the rocks 
on the eaſt ſide of St. Mary's Loch at the head 
of Yarrow water in Peevles, 

Clavaria ſpathula; Dickſ. Flat Clavaria; in the 
Highland woods. 

Cochlearia Anglica. Engliſh Sea Scurvy-graſs; by 
the ſea fide, and on the rocks of Inch,Columb. 

— Danica. Daniſh Scurvy-graſs; on rocks 
on the ſea coaſt : on Cramond iſland in the Forth, 
plentifully. 

efficinalis, Common Scurvy-graſs; on 

rocks on the ſea coaſt, and on the Highland 

mountains. | 


8 
vy - graſs; on the Highland mountains r 1 
« 


Rannoth in Perthſhire, and in the Ori, 
Colchicum autumnale. Meadow Saſſron; 

meadows : at Alloa. 
Conferva diaphana. Red dotted Confery; 


in 0% 


00 rocky 


ſhores. 
——— feniculacea, Fennel Confetva; gy, wel 
tern coaſt, 2 


——— fluviatilis. Horſe-tail Conferya; in th, tir 
Lednaig near the village of Comrie neat ; 
and at Craighall near Edinburgh, 

——— gelatinoſa. Frog-ſpawn Conferva, jn tee 
fountains, ſprings, and rivulets; in the iſland d 


ie, 


Mull. 
—— imbricata. Red Sponge Con- 5 
ferva; in the Fad | 
— verticillata. Verticillate Con- | of Fol. 0 
ferva; 


violacea. Cataract Conferva; on the rocksin 
the water-falls on Goarfield in Arran, andelſewhere 

Cornus herbacea, Dwarf Honeyſuckle; in moorih 
places, by rivulets on the ſides of the Hieblay 
mountains in Athol, about Loch Nannoch, on 
Ben-mor and Chealleach in Braidalbin, and On 
the mountains about Loch Broom in Roſsſbire 
and on the Pentland bills, 

Cotyledon Umbilicus Veneris. Navelwort, Kidney. 
wort or Wall Pennywort; on the rocks 9 
Drummadoon in Arran, on the craig of fills 
and on the ruins of H columb-k1il, and elſewhere, 

Crithmum maritimum. Sampire; on the rocky by N 
the ſea fide in Galloway. 

Cucubalus acaulis. Moſs Campion; on Ben Lond - 
in Mull with the Sibbaldia, on the mountains 
about Loch Ranncch in Athol, Loch Urn in l. — 

verne ſeſbire, and in Ruin. 

Cynoſurus c@ruleus. Blue Dog's-tail Graſs; in vet - 
places on the ſides of the mountains abont Lie - 
Loch Broom in Roſsſhire, and on Creg-chaillech 
near Rillin in Braidalbin. — 

Dianthus arenarius. Single flowered Rock Pink; on . 
a hill near Perth, | 

deltoides. Maiden Pink ; in the King's Part - 

at Edinburgh, on Blackford hill, and on rocks 

about Edinburgh, E 

glaucus, Mountain Pink; in the King! 
Park at Edinburgh. | 

Doronicum pardalacoides. Great Leopard's bane of 
Wolf's bane; in the Lowlands : about Hodda 
caltle in Annandale, and elſewhere. 

Draba iacana. Wreathen-podded Whitlow-grafs; in 

many dry places: on dry rocky places near the 
Daniſh fort in the iſland of Ia, on rocks neat 
Duntulm caſtle in Skye, and at Creg-a-chnocaen 
near Leadbeg in Aſſynt on the border of Suthere 
land with the Dryas Octapetala. 


Droſera longifolia. Long leaved Sun-} in bogs and 
dew ; heathy 
rotundifolia. Round leaved | grounds, free 
Sun-dew or Roſa folis quent, 


Dryas e#apetala. Mountain Avens; on ralky ſolls: 

on Maolghas, Mal-grea, and Greg-chailleach n 

Braidalbin, on the limeſtone rocks of Ben huar- 

del, at Chriſt Church in & trath-Swardles in 2 

and on Creg- a- chnoacaen near Ledbeg in ret 

on Carn-dearg, one of the lower heads 0 = 
Szuilert in Glen-Creran, and near the top of 


more in Glenco, both in Upper Lori in * . 
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qrenarius. Sea Lime-graſs; on the ſea coaſt. 

„u. Black berried Heath, Crow or 
Crake berries; on the ſides of rivers, and in 
wet marſhy woods, but rare. | 

kplodium alpinum. Alpine Willow Herb „ by the 

; des of rivulets on the Highland mountains: on 
Ben Lomond, on the mountains near Litile Loch 
Broom in Roſs/hire, and elſewhere. : 

_— onguſtifolium. Roſebay Willow Herb; in 
Coryton woods and among the rocks to the eaſt 
of the kirk of Shotts near Hamilton, and elſe- 
where. 

Equiſerum hyemale. Rough Horſe-tail Shave-graſs 
or Dutch Ruſhes; by the ſides of rivers and in 
wet marſhy woods, but rare. | 

Erigeron acre. Blue Fleabane; in dry mountainous 


| res, frequent. | 
* Mes er antbaider, Treacle Wormſeed; in 
cornfields. 
xksin Feſtuca glabra. Smooth Feſcue-graſs; at Ardbig- 
Where, land in Galloway. "RE ; 
noorih Fontioalis quame/a. Shining black Warter-moſs; in 
ioblad riyuletcs on the top of the Highland mountains: 
ch, on on Ben-1a-caillich, at Chriſt Church in Skye, and 
and on elſewhere. 
Jin, Facus aculeatus, Prickly Fucus; on the ſea ſhores. 
—- bulboſus. Great furbelowed Hangers ; on ſea 
Kidney: hores; at LColumb-kill, and elſewhere. 
ocks of — cartilagineus. Cape Fucus or Weed; on ſea 
ff Ailſa, rocks in baſons of water left by the receſs of 
where. the tides. 
ocks by — Concaten8tus. Necklace Fucus; on the coaſt 
about Leith, and elſewhere. 
r Lomond — corneus. Briſtly edged Fucus; in the Frith 
1ountains of Forth, 
n in is — (riſpus. Proliferous Fucus; on the ſhores of 
le weſtern coaſt adhering to ſhells and ſtones. 
3+ in net —— dentatus. Dented Fucus; j in the Frith of 
"nt Lille —— endiviefclius, Endive- þ Fu, and on the 
>-chaillech leaved Fucus ; coaſt of Jona. 
= eſculentus. Eatable Fucus; on the coaſts. 
Pink; 00 =— filicinus, Fern leaved Fucus; on the ſea rocks 
| which are covered by the tides. | 
ing's Park == berbaceus. Ligulated Fucus; in the Frith o 
on rocks Firth about Newhaven, and elſewhere. 
> ovalis, Stonecrop Fucus; on the rocks of the 
he Kings little iſles of Jura. 
=— ſanguinarius, Dock leaved Fucus ; on the ſea 
I's bane ot ſhores, not unfrequent. 
ut Hoddun >= ſpirals, Twiſted Fucus; on the ſhore near 
Leith and Newhaven, | 
w-grals; in valium borezle. Croſswort or Northern Madder; at 
es near the ihe Black wood ſix miles above Dumfries. 
rocks near am lucidum, Shining Crane's-bill; on rocks 
- a-chnocaeh n ſhady places: on the rocks under Arthur's 
of Sul er. eat at Edinburgh. 
| alenſe. Crowfoot Crane's-bill; in paſtures 
n bogs and nd thickets : at T; aymouth hermitage, and about 
heath) the caſcades at Moneſs, and in the paſtures of 
rcounds, ſte cb Rannoch, and other places. 8 
ſuent. | © Drendicum, Pereanial Dove's-foot Crane's- 
talky folls: ll; in mountainous paſtures and waſte places 
bailleach in tear Edinburgh, 
f Ben hudr- | > Uundifolizen. Dove's-foot Crane's-bill; on the 
les in She Aſp ble of Maſon's garden near North Marchiſton. 
in Au, "ale, Water Avens; in wet mooriſh grounds 
ads of Bel RJ common. 
top of M al Valium dioicum. Mountain Cudweed or Cat's- 
4. ah 8 3 0 dry barren grounds: on the hills about 
Flymu3 thy | 


rs feat at Edinburgh, | 
JP Jupinum, Alpine Cudweed or Cat's- 


EF 
foot; on Creg-chailleach near Finlarig in Braid- 
albin, on Mal-ghyrdy, on the mountains of Glen 
Lyon, Glenurchy, Glenco, and elſewhere. 
Hedypnois autumnale E Tataxici. Hawkweed with 
yellow Devil's-bit leaves; on the fide of Ben— 
na caillech, at Chrift Church in Strath Swardle in 
Skye. 
Helleborus viridis. 
Dunglas glen. 
Hieracium alpinum. Alpine Hawkweed; on Ben- 
mor and Craigvore juſt above Laraig-an Lochain 


Green flowered Hellebore; in 


in Braidalbin, on Corry-yaal, and near the top - 


of Bedan-nam-bian, the higheſt mountain in 
Glenco in Upper Lorn, on the high mountains 
near Little Loch Broom in Roſsſhire, and on Ben- 
na-grion in Strath in Skye. tad 

Hippuris vulgaris, Mare's-tail; in the ditches near 
Edinburgh, and by the ſides of the lochs in deep 
muddy places in Lay. | | 

Hyoſeris minima, Small Swine's Succory; in corn- 
fields, in a gravelly or ſandy ſoil, but rare. 

Hypnum pennatum; Dickſ. Feathered 
Hypnum; 

——— /tellatum; Dickſ. Stellated 
Hypnum; 

- ornithopoides. Bird's- foot Trefoil; about 
Arthur's ſeat near Edinburgh, and elſewhere. 
——-— ſcorpoides, Great Scorpion creeping Bog 
Hypnum; in the bogs at Coriattachan in Stratb 

Szwardle in Skye, 

——- Viticuloſum. Long cylindrical Hypnum; at 
the roots of trees in dry woods. 

Hypochæris glabra. Smooth Hawkweed ; in moun- 
tainous paſtures and gravelly ſoils. 

Iberis nudicaulis, Rock Creſſes; in a field at Him 
near Poſſo. 

Imperatoria Oftruthium. Maſterwort; on the banks 

of the Clyde, and in ſeveral places, particularly 
about Ardencaple, and near Mounſſtewart in the 
iſle of Bute, and on the banks of the Tweed 
near the old caſtle of Drummelzier, but whether 
indigenous or not is uncertain, 

Inula crithmoides. Golden Sampire; on the ſhore 
near the port of Ardbig/and in. Galloway, 

Iſoetes lacu/tris. Quillwort; under the water at the 
bottom of the Highland lakes: in ſome ſmall 
lochs near the foot of the paps of Jura, and in 
others above Great Breeze hill near Taliſter in 


in woods. 


Skye, and at the weſt end of Loch Tay in Braid- 


albin. 

Juncus biglumis, Two flowered Ruſh; at the top of 
Malghyrdy and on Ben-Teſkerny in Braidalbin. 

—-— ſpicatus, Alpine nodding Ruſh; on the ſides 
of the Highland mountains near their ſummits, 
on Ben-na-ſcree, on the north ſide of Loch Urn 
in Inverneſs/hire, and elſewhere. 

— trifidus. Trifid Ruſh; on the ſummits of the 
Highland mountains to the ſouth of Little Loch 
Broom in Roſsſhire, and on Ben-na-ſcree above 
Arniſdale on the fide of Loch Urn in Inverneſs- 
ſhire, and elſewhere. Ap 

—-— triglumis, Three flowered Ruſh; on the eaſt 
ſide of Craig-chealleach above Finlarig in Braid- 
albin, and elſewhere. 

Jungermannia a/pina., Chocolate alpine Jungerman- 
nia; on rocks on the Highland mountains. 


-— concinnata. Braided Jungermannia; on 


rocks on the Highland mountains, frequent. 
julacea, Silvery alpine Jungermannia; 


on Ben Lomond, Goatfield in Arran, and elſewhere. 
| | | Jungermannia 
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Jungermannia pulcherrimd; Dickſ. Beautiful Jun- 
germannia z on mountains. 

— ——— quinquedentata, Toothed Junger- 
mannia; in thick ſhady damp woods. 

— rupeſtris. Duſky Rock Jungermannia; 
on Ben Lomond, Goatfield, and elſewhere. 

-— viticuloſa. Straggle Jungermannia; in 
ſhady moiſt woods. 

Juniperus communis g. Dwarf Alpine Jungerman- 
nia; on the Highland mountains, plentifully. 

Lathrza ſquamaria., Toothwort; at the end of a 
ſhady walk by the river ſide at Ms Bank to- 
wards Laſtoade near Edinburgh, and in Morven 
near the found of Mull, on a dry heathy brae 
near Laggan. | 

Lathyrus paluſtris. Marſh Chickling Vetch or Marſh 
Lathyrus; by the ſides of lakes, and in marſhy 
and boggy grounds, but rare. 

2 ſylveſtris. Narrow leaved Peaſe-everlaſting ; 
in dry rough ſhrubby places, and by wood ſides, 
but rare. 

Lavatera arborea. Sea Tree Mallow; on rocks on 
the ſea coaſt: in Inch Garvey and Mykrie-Inch 
in the Frith of Forth, and in Baſs iſland. 

Lepidium /atifolium. Dittander or Pepperwort ; on the 
ſea coaſt : about the caſtle of Wemys in Fifeſhire. 

Lichen aphtoſus. Green Ground Liverwort with black 
Warts ; at the foot of the Pentland hills, 

——— atrovirens. Black-green Lichen; on rocks 
about Poſſo, and elſewhere. 

wn _— barbattss Bearded Liverwort; on the 
branches of old trees in thick woods and pine 
foreſts. | 

— burgeſris. Crowned Lichen; on the trunks 
of haſel and old birch trees on the bank of a 
rivulet called Duff-Kinnel near Barntimpen at 
Kirkpatrick, and in a ſhady wood called the 
Mollin-Linn at Jobnſtone in Dumfriegſbire. 

m—— calicaris. Bearded Lichen; on trees and rocks. 

ceruleo-nigricans. Blueiſh Lichen 3] 
deuftus. . Sooty Lichen; 


fablunenſit. Small black Cork 4 
Lichen; Favs 
polyrrhizos. Singed Lichen; | 3 


puſtulatus, Bliſtered Lichen; 

pubeſcenn. Black Lace Lichen; 

cerruleſeens, Lead coloured Lichen; on 
trunks of trees about Drumlanrig, frequent, and 
in the deep cleugh called Barntinpen Linn at 
Kirkpatrick near Moffat. 

— — ccntrifurus. Spreading Lichen; on the 
Highland rocks, frequent, and in the King's 
Park at Edinburgh. | 

—— — confluens. Dickſ. Confluent Lichen; on 
mountains near Sterling. 5 

corallinus. Coralline Lichen; on the Highland 

rocks about Hnlarig in Braidalbin, and elſewhere. 

— craſſus. Thick Lichen; Jon rocks: in the 

fuſcus. Small cut brown | King's Park at 

Lichen ; Edinburgh, and 

geographicus, Map Lichen;J elſewhere. 

croceus. Saffron Lichen; on a rock near 
the top of Benteſterny in Braidalbin, and near 

Monymuſt, Aberdeenſhire. 


* 


——— ſulginoſus; Dickſ. Sooty Lichen; in woods. 


——— furfuraceus. Grey horned Lichen; on trunks 
of trees and old pales. | 


on the ground amongſt ſtones and rocks: near 
Mefat and in Braidalbin, "TEL 


| Lycoperdon Tuber. Truffles or Subterraneous ul. 


glaucus. Smooth Endive-leaved Lichen; 


Lichen herbaceus. Green Lichen; on tr 
roots of trees, and rocks in ſhady plac 
— fflandicus y. Little brown prickly Lich 
on the Highland mountains: on C. cha, 
Braidalbin and elſewhere, and in the 
on a hill called Scrape near New Poſh. 
Jubatus. Blackiſh mane Lichen; c rock: 
and ſometimes on the branches of glq trees, 7 
jubatus (3 chalybiformis, 
Lichen; on the trunks of old tr 
frequent. 
laciniatus. Jagged Lichen; on trunks and 
roots of trees in ſhady woods, 
—=— [anatus. Black hard Wool Lichen; 
fans 


unks and 


es, 


big 
Lula 


Wiry ſtraggling 
ces and on rocks, 


tartareus. Dyer's Lichen; 
——— velleus. Fleecy Lichen; 
proboſeideus, Frizzled' Hair-button Lichen; 
on Goatfield in Arran, on the mountains ot Brail 
albin, on Ben Nevis and elſewhere, 
radiatus. Black horned wrack Lichen; 6 
Creg-chailleach in Braidalbin, on Ben [mm 
on the mountains in Roſs/hire and Skye, and cit. 
where. 
ſaccatus, Socket Lichen; on the earth in 
chaſms of damp ſhady rocks. | 
,aber. Little black tufted Lichen; on Gut 
feld in Arran and many other mouutairs. 
ſerupoſus; Dickſ. Hollowed Lichen; on wall 
upſalienſit; Lin. Upſal Lichen; in the 
Highlands, common. 
venoſus. Little dark veined Lichen; o 
moiſt rocks and under ſhady brows in Glenkil 
Linn and Glenkill Burn at Kirkinichael in Dun 
friesſhire and about Dunkeld. 
ventoſus. Red Lichen; on rocks facing the 
north in the Highlands and Lowlands, 
vulpints, Gold wiry Lichen; on trunks of 
old trees. | 25 
Liguſticum Scoticum. Scotch Parſley or Lorage; on 
rocks by the fea ſide in many places: on the 
coaſt of Fife and in the weſtern iſlands of Ju, 
Na, Jona, and Stye. 
Littorella lacuſtris. Graſs leaved Plantain: on tit 
edge of almoſt all the Highland lakes. 
Lobelia Dortmanna. Water Lobelia or Gladiole; i 
almoſt every freſh water loch. 
Lychnis vi/caria. Red Catchſly ; on the rocks of ti 
Hermitage near Edinburgh, and on Minto rocks 


balls; in the woods near Miggerny in Glen Ly 
_ Perthſhire. | 
Lycopodium annitinum. Jointed Club-mols with Ju- 
niper leaves; in ſtoney places on the fides of thi 
Highland mountains. | 
— — alpinum. Alpine or) on the Hig*/ard 
Savin Club-moſs; mountains and i 
— mundatum. Fir Club- f the Hebridis ple 
moſs; rifully. . 
— — clavatum. Common Club-mols; in df 
mountainous heathy places and fir foretis 
8 — ſelaginoides. Prickly or ciliated on 
moſs; in boggy places by the ſides of Tae 
in the Highland mountains, frequent. 
Monotropa Hypopithys. Primroſe- ſcented 
thays; in beach and fir woods. ol 
Myagrum /ativum. Gold of Pleaſure; I + in 
found among flax, but was probably at = 
ported. | 7 

Myrica Gale. Gale, Goule, Sweet Willow, 


Hypop! 


or Duc 
My 


0 


" Myrtle; in bogs and mooriſh grounds in the 
Heblands, and Hebrides, frequent. 


Narthecium Ofſifragum. Lancaſhire Aſphodel; in 
| | mooriſh grounds, very common. 
N Naſmythia articulata. Net-wort; in two or three 
1 (mall freſh Water lochs about a mile weſt of 
Lach Sligachan in Skye, particularly in Loch-na- 
Ks Caiplich berween Sligachan and Drynoch, plen- 
np — Hemlock Dropwort; on the 
0 banks of ditches, rivers, and lakes, frequent. 
biogloſſum vulgatum. Adders Tongue; in mea- 
nd 4ows and moiſt paſtures: about Dunſinnane bill 
ja Cowrie, and elſewhere. 
Ophrys corallerbiza. Coral rooted Ophrys; in a 
ock. moiſt hanging wood near the head of Little Loch 
Broom in Reſiſbire. 
hen; ——— cordata. Little Twayblade with heart-ſhaped 
rai leaves; on Pen-na-grion in Struth in Skye, on 
4 the mountains about Little Loch Broom in Roſs- 
RY ſhire and in Braidalbin and elſewhere. 
mind, Maus avis. Bird's Neſt; in Auchendenny 
d elle woods, and in the woods at Finlarig in Braid- 
f albin. 
rth i Orchis conopſea., Long ſpurred ſweet handed Or- 
| chis; in paſtures : near Aucbendenm and Corrie 
20 near Crief. 
: Orobus lvaticus. Wood or bitter Vetchz on the 
2 walk bank of the Clyde near Lanerk between the two 
m6 famous falls of Corry Lyn and Bonnatyn, and 
on the bank of a rivalet on Baikevall in Rum, 
My - and elſewhere. 
| ny Oſmunda criſps. Criſped or Parſley Fern; amongſt 
in Daw the rocks and ſtones on the Highland mountains ; 
| on the top of Ben-na-caillich at Chriſt Church in 
acing le He, near Moffat in the road to England, at the 
0 fort of Muckſburn near the North Eſt, and on a 
wall in Mid Calders in Ttueedale. 
* m—— Lunaria, Moonwort; on Ardgath hill to 
29 de the north of Linlithgow, on dry rocky paſtures 
of fo . near Dundonald's near Little Loch Broom in 
Rosfbire, on a brae between Great and Little 
in: on tis Breeze bill near Taliſter in Skye, and elſewhere. 


| 
L 


ladiole; in 


— regalis, Oſmund Royal or flowering Fern; 
in bogs on the borders of lakes, and out of the 


Tocks by the ſea fide in many places. 
bis quadrifolia, 


rocks of tit Herb Paris, 'True-love, or One- 
Into rocks berry; in a wood about a mile ſouth of New- 
\neous pul- bottle near Dalkeith, and in the Den of Bethaick 
n Glen Ihn near Perth, 


Pnaſſa palyfris. Graſs of Parnaſſus; in bogs 3 
noſs with Ju. Net paſtures, 
e ſides of th 


Tuſcum montanum, Mountain Phaſcum; on the ſides 


he Highland Vi Harifel in Annandale, and elſewhere. 

nrains and i globulifera, Pepper Graſs; in damp places 
Tebrides,pi00 Nag t have been overflowed during the winter. 
5 fla villeſa, Little fleſh coloured Butterwort; 
nols; in di * ;"ratb-Swardle in Skye, in a bog at Coryatta- 
corel. 3 and on Ben-na-Caillich. os 
inated Club vulgaris, Common Butterwort; in moiſt 
s of rivale | Fiounds and on the ſides of mountains, very 


E | 
ſlveftris. Scotch Fir or Wild Pine ; on the 
$land mountains, ; | 


Wn Biorta. Greater Biſtort or Snakeweed; 
u Waiſt meadows: in Inveraty. 


Wa * Small Biſtort or Snakeweed; 


time 
e; ſome 


ly at &elt 10 


low, or Due 
Myrtl 


UA cornucopoides, Cornucopia Peziza; in woods. 


Lia NB 


. about the paſs of Killicranky near Blair, on the 
ſides of the mountains about Loch Rannoch in 
Perthſhire, and Loch Urn in Inverneſsſhire, on 
Ben huardal in Strath in Skye, about Killin at the 
head of Loch Tay, and near Halmire in Tweedale: 

Polypodium Dryopterſ3. Small branched Polypody; 
in dry ſtoney places: at Langholm and Brooms 
holm in Eſtdale, about Dunkeld in Stormont, and 
elſewhere. 


Fragile. Brittle Polypody ; on rocks and 
dry ſtoney places, frequent. 

— L onchitis. 
pody ; at Creg-a-chnocaen, the boundary of Coy- 
gach and Ant, on the borders of Sutherland 
among the mountains of Brai4albin, and on 
Kinnail bank, | 

-— phegopteris. Soft pale ſtalked Polypody ; 
in ſhady places and rocky fails : in Achmore wood 


at the head. of Loch Tay, frequently in the Loru- 
lands. 


rheticums Stone Polypody on rocks, 

and in woods at Finlarie. 

— — Thelypteris. Marſh Polypody; in boggy 

places, particularly in the Lowlands, 

Polytrichum alpinum. Alpine Polytrichum; on the 
Highland mountains. 

alpinum g urnigerum. Urn headed Po- 
lytrichum; on the Highland mountains in Braid- 
albin, and on the Pentland hills, and elſe- 

where. 

Potentilla verna. Vernal Cinquefoil; on the ſoutli- 
welt ſide of the rocks under Arthur's ſeat, and 
near the top of Creg-chailleach, a mountain near 
Finlarig in Braidalbin. 

Primula farinoſa. Bird's Eye; by the road ſide be- 


tween Linton and Broughton, and near Halmire 
in Tweedale. 


Prunus Padus. Bird or Cluſter Cherry; in woods 
frequent: about Melvil caſtle, at Carubber Den, 

and about Penton bridge in ERdale; 

Pulmonaria maritima. Sea Bugloſs; at St. Andrew's, 
on the coaſt of Fife, in the iſle of Bute, at Loch 
Ranſa in Arran, at Lamlaſh, at Icolumb-kill, at 
Glen Elg in Inverneſsſhire, and elſewhere. 

Pyrola minor. Leſſer Wintergreen; in a wood on 
the ſide of Ben- na ſcree near M* Kennon's caſtle in 
Strath in Skye, and in a wood called Ca- bueh at 
Dundonald near Little Loch Broom in Roſiſpire, 
and in the woods about Loch Rannoch in Perth- 
ſhire. 

—— rotundifolia, Common Winter- green; in the 

woods at Auchendenny, and on the banks of the 

Clyde between the celebrated falls of Corry-Lynn 

and Bonnatyne near Lanerk, in the woods at 

Blair, and on the heaths at Dunkeld, and elſe- 

where. | 

ſecunda. Dented Wood Winter-green; in 

ſhady birch woods with the preceding near Lit- 

tle Loch Broom, and about Loch Mari in Roſs- 
ire, and in the birch woods of Troſchraig, Craig- 
loiſgt and Coille-mbor about Loch Rannoch in 
Perthhire. 
Ranunculus Lingua. Great Spearwort; at the end 
of Didiſton Loch near Edinburgh. | 
—— reptans, Lin. Narrow leaved creeping 
Spearwort; at the weſt end of Loch Leven in 
Kinroſsſhire, | 
Rhodiola Ræſea. Roſe-root or Roſewort; on rocks 
5 2 — 


On 


Rough or Spleenwort Poly- | 
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on the top of the Highland Alps, and by the 
ſea ſide, 

Ribes alpinum. Sweet Mountain Currants; in woods 
and out of the fiſſures of rocks. 

Roſa villaſa. Apple Roſe; about Fillin in Braid- 
albin, and on the coaſt of Fife, and elſewhere. 

Rubus Chamemorus. Cloud-berrics, Knot-berries or 
Knout-berrics ; on Ben Lomond, on the moun- 

tains about Loch Rannoch in Perthſhire, and elſe- 

where. 

dus. Naſpberry- buſh; in ſtoney, mountainous 

places: under Sa!i/bury-Craigs, and in the illand 

of Lamlaſh on the fouth-calt of Arran, and elſe- 
where. 

—— ſaxatilis. Stone Bramble; in ſtoney or rough 
mountainous places: at Dun#cld, at Blair, about 
Loch Rannoch in Perthſhire, and on both ſides 
of the Screggie-braes between North H and the 
Newhal in Trocedale. 

Ruppia maritima. Sca Ruppia; in ſtagnant waters 
near the ſea ſide: at Glen Elg in Iaverneſshire. 

Salix herbacea. Leaſt Willow; on the top of all the 

Highland Alps, frequent. 

anata. Downy Willow; in the vallies amongſt 
the Highlands: at Hnlarig at the head of Loch 

Tay. | 

—— Lafppenim. Woolly Lapland Willow; on the 
Highland mountains: on Craig-Chaillech and 
Mal ghyrdy in Braidalbin, and elſewhere. 

\W hortle leaved Willow; on the 
Hizhland mountains, on Ben Achulader in Glen— 
urchy, Mal ghyrdy in Braidalbin, on Craig-vore 
near Loch Larariy an-lochain between Loch Tay 
and Gl-n Lyon, 

— pentandria. Sweet Bay-leaved Willow; in 
woods at ſuverary and about Ręſlin near Edin- 
Zugb, and by the road ſide between Moffat and 
the Lead hills, plentifully, and elſewhere. 

A rxreticulata. Wriokled Willow ; on many of the 
Highland mountains where the ſoil is talky. 
opens /. Sand Willow; on the ſea ſhores 
amongſt looſe blowing ſand : in Cantyre, between 

Macrianeſh and Bar, and elſewhere. 

Sambucus Ebulrs, Dwarf Elder or Danewort; in 
the road from Dumfries towards Caerlavereck 
caſtle, and at Duplin near Perth, and elſcwhcre, 

Samolus valerandi, Round leaved Water Pimpernel; 
in marſhy places: in the iſle of Giga, and on 
the ſhore at Priaſſſide in Ruthzvell. 

Satyrium albidum. White Satyrion; in dry moun- 
tainous paſtures: at the iſthmus of Tarbat in 
Cantyre in Argyleſhire, and in Arran, Jura, Ia, 
Colonſu, and Skye. 

- repens, Creeping Satyrion; in a birch wood 

called in the Er/e language Ca-hue our Yellow 

hill near Little Loch Broom,  Roſsfhire, and in a 

wood oppoſite May-Hall on the ſouth ſide of the 

road to Inverneſs. 

- viride, Frog Satyrion; in dry. hilly paſ- 
tures : in Jura, a, Colonſa, Skye, and elſewhere, 

Saxifraga autunnalis, Yellow Autumnal Saxifrage; 
at the paſs of Icillicranty near Blair, and elſe- 
where. | 

- nivalis, Cluſter flowered Alpine Saxifrage; 

on the eaſt ſide of Craig-Chailleach above Finla- 

rig in Braidalbin, on Ben Buy in Skye, in Mull, 
on Ben Cbruipen and Malgrea, and on Stuic-ans 

Lachain in Glen Lyon, 7 


— — MY/{Mtes. 
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- oppoſitifolia. Mountain) 


Heath-like Saxifrage ; ” q Ben 
— — ſtelfaris. Starry Saxi- a Can 


frage or Hairy Kidneywort; 

Schœnus albus. White flowered Bog-ruſh; on doch 
and peats, common. 

———-— compreſſus. Compreſſed Bog-ruſh; in mark 
places by the ſides of lochs in Jay and near the 
river ſide at Dumbarton caſtle, | 

——-— ferrugineus. Brown headed Bog. ruſh: 
mooriſh places: in Mult and Skye, hy 

——-— rufus. Brown Bop-ruſh; in 3 
and near Glaſgow. , a, * 

Scilla ene. Vernal Star Hyaeinth; on rocks in 
Jona and Staffa, plentifully, - 

Scirpus acicularis, Little upright Club-ruſh; on the 
ſides of lochs and in marſhy places near Lafwady, 

—— f/Urtuns. Floating (lub. ruſh; by the ſides of 
the little lochs in Rum. K* | 

—-— pauciflorus. Little Choeolate headed Club. 
ruſh; in Malzhyrdy in Braidalbin. | 

ſlvaticus, Millet Cyperus grafs; in wol 
woods near Reſlin'caltle, and ou the edpe of the 
Cum Burn oppoſite Longrighead, at intl 
in Dunfrics/hire and at Killin near Loch 7% in 
Braidalbin. 

Sedum Anglicum. Engliſh Stonecrop; on walls ad 
rocks: about the old college of Linctuden next 
Dunifries, on the walls by the fide of the Chat 
at Roſemeath, on Roſs iſland, in Loch Linn. 

and eliewhere. 

—.— villſum. Marſh Stonecrop; on Pentlandlill, 
in Glen Eglas in Strath-Erne, to the ſouth of 
Crief, and elſewhere. 

Serapias longifulia grandiflora, White flowered Hel 
leborine; in a wood at Loch Ranſa in Arran, 

Scrratula h.. Alpine Saw. wort or- Alpine ſoft 
Thiſtle ; among the rocks on Malzhyray, on In 
Cruipen in Braidalbin, on Stuic-an-lochain i 
Glen Lyon, on Ben- achalader and Ber ditha in 
Glenarchy, on Malmore in Glenco in Upper Lum 
and on a brae near Taliſter in Skye, and in the 

. i Lowlands near Moffat in Aunandals. 
Sibbaldia procumbens. Procumbent Sibbaldia; on, ma 
of the Highland mountains: on Ben Lori, aul 
elſewhere. 

Silene no#iflora, Night blowing Catchfly ; in 6 
fields behind the Phy fic garden near Edindirgh 

Siſon verticillatum. Verticillate Siſon; in molk 
meadows about Greenoch, plentifully, and u 
Nithiſdale, Galloway, and Annandale. 

Smyrnium Oluſatrum. Alexanders; on the ſea coal 
at Dunglaſs on the edge of Berwickſhire. 

Solidago Virga-aurea (3 Cambrica. Welſh Golden 
Rod-; on the rocks near the ſummits of tis 
Highland mountains. Es with | 
Sparganium /implex G natans. Floating ſs a N 
' ſmaller lochs of the Highlands and 4? 1 
frequent: between Great and Little 1 p 
near Taliſker, and near Duntulm'in neee 
Lead-· beg and Little Loch Broom in N * 
the lochs of Braidalbin, in Loch Lomond, * 
Lowlands at Ca/tle Loch near Lochmaber, an 7 
: r Du 
the-moſs near Myre/ide at Helywood ond 
fries. 1 
Spergula laricinæ. Larch leaved Spurrey 3 
in the iſle of Bute. 85 Spe gu 


on a bil 


2 0-7 


: la nodoſa. Knotted Spurrey; in wet paſtures 
me on the ſides of lakes and marſhes, 
eohceria mori; Dickſ. Mulberry Sphcoeria; 
a Mamma ; Dickſ. Breaſt-ſhaped 


Sphceria 3 


in woods. 


* I R1A ; Dickſ. Shining Spheeria ; 
marſh Splachnum ampullaceum. Crewet Splachnum; in bogs 
80 and marſhes and often on cow-dung, 
| —— mniodes;, Dickſ. Slender | 
ih - 1 Splachnum 3 On erk ogy 
1 —lbericum; Diekſ. Sphe- | near Sterling. 
in ohe rical Splachnum; 
vſculiſum. Acorn ſhaped Splachnum; on 
bels bogs, cow-dung and che points of rocks on the 
7 tops of the Highland mountains: on Ben Lo- 
on the nond and in Skye and elſewhere, and on the Lows 
fad, lands on Scarbrae-moſs at Kirkmichael, and elſe- 
 (idex of where. ; ; 
| gulce Armeria. Thrift or Sea Gilly Flower; on the 
1 Club. ſea ſhores, and on the ſummits of the higheſt 
mountains. 
u mp WY Sera anf un. Broad leaved Stichwort; in woods 
re of the and ſhady places in the Lowlands, trequent : 
1 about Broomholm and Langbolm in Iſdule, at 
570 U Spring field and Hodgam caitle in Aunandale, at 
Meavis bank, and clſewherc. 
valls and Subularia aquazica. Awlwort; in the borders of the 
1 od Highland lakes under the water in a gravelly or 
the Cd ſandy bottom: in Lech Tay in Braidalbin, and 
. elſewhere. 
| Symphytum 7beroſum. ' Tuberous rooted Comfrey, 
land billy oppoſite the new well at the water of Leith, and 
. ſouth of at North Marchifton. 

Tagionia b1pophylla. Vetch Targionia; on rocks 
ered Heb covered with little earth: near the jſthmus of 
Aran. Tarbet in Cantyre, on the confines of Knapdatle, 
Ipine ſoft and on Ben Lavers, 
4y, on Bi Taxus baceaza, The Yew Tree; in the Highlands : 
lockain iti at Glenure near Glen Creran in Upper Lorn. 

x ditha in Thaliftrum Alpinum. Alpine Meadow Rue; by the 
pper Lon, lides of rivers on the Highland mountains: on 
and in the Mazl-gblas in Braidalbin, about Lech Rannoch 
in Perthſhire, on Baikeval! in Rum, on Ben. na- 
aj on m ion in Strath in Skye, on Ben-ua ſcree above 
> Lorn, and drneſdale, by the ſide of Loch Urn in 1nverneſs- 
| ſhire, and elſewhere, and in the Lowlands, on 
fly ; in the Hartfell near Moffat in Annandale. 
Edinburgh minus. Leſſec Meadow Rue; in ſandy 
in moil grounds at {columb-kill, about Fil-chomin in Jia, 
ly, and in in the paſtures about Loch Rannoch in Perth- 
| ſhire, and elſewhere. 
he ſea coal Tefieldia paluſtris, Scotch Af phodel ; about Loch 
hire. Rannoch in Perthſhire, in Baikevail in Rum, on 
ein Golden Glenmore in Roſs/hire, and on Ben Gribum in 
nits of tis Suuberland. 


Tremella granulata. Bladder headed Tremella; on 
banks of rivers and lochs in ſhady places, not 
unftequent. 
ichomanes Tunbrigenſe. Tunbridge Trichomanes : 
1 the foot of moiſt rocks in the Highlands. 
Nentalis Europga, Chickweed Winter-green; on 
Bey Lomond, in the woods of Rannocb, at Blair, 
| and elſewhere, | | 
Mfolium ornthopoides. Bird's. foot Trefoil; in dry 
andy places: at Maitland bridge between Edix- 
burgh and Maſſelburg b. 


zur- reed; in 
id Hebridth 
g Breeze bil 


ET˙ A 


Trifolium ſcabrum. Hard knotted Trefoil; on dry 
ſoils by the ſea ſhore near Fdinburgh. | 

Triticum caninum. Bearded Wheat-graſs; in dry 
upland woods. 

Trollius Europeus. Globe Flower, at the foot of 
mountains, and by ſides of rivulets: at Drum- 
lanrig in Nithiſdale, at Corry Lyn, the famous 
fall of the Clyde, at Cartland rocks near Lanerk, 
in Carubber-Den near Linlitbgow, and in Au- 
chendenny wood and elſewhere. 

Turritis hi-ſuta, Hairy Tower Muſtard; on the 
rocks in the King's Parti at Edinburgh. 

Tuſſilago hybrida. Long ſtalked Butter Burr; on 
the banks of the , on the borders of Annane 
dale near Netherby. 

Vaccinium Oxycoccrs, Cran-berries, Moſs-berries, or 
Moor- berries; on peat bogs iu the Lowlands, fre- 
quent, and in the Highlands, but not ſo common. 

— Vitis Ia. Red Whorileberries; in dry 

places on heaths, woods, and on mountains, 

frequent. 

— wljginoſum. Great Billberry Ruſh; on 
Creg- chailicach in Braidalbin, on the higher 
hills about Loch Raunoch in Athol, on the moun— 
tains about Lech Broom in R-ſshire, about Lach 
Urn in Inverneſshire, in low boggy ground in 
Mull, at Inverary, and elſcwhere. 

Veronica alpina, Lin. Alpine Speedwell; on the 
mountains of Badenoch and Lochaber, and on Ben 
Nevis. | 

——— montana. Stalked Speedwell; in the woods 
at Dunglat ncar the river. | 

Vicia ſy/vatica. Tufted Wood Vetch ; under Sa— 
li“ ury craigs, at Cartland rocks near Lanerk, and 
elſewhere. 

Viola grand flora. Great yellow Violet; on Brou»h- 
ton heights in TWedale, on the Pentland hills near 
the Ja caſtle, at Crawford John, near the Lead 
hills in Lanerkſhire, and with a purple flower 
in Malybyrdy in Breadulbane, and ellewhere. 

Ulva articulata. Jointed Laver; on the coaſt of 
Jura, Oranſa, Canay, Skye, and elſewhere. 

—— articulata g. A variety of the laſt; on ſea 
rocks which are waſhed by the waves near 
Myſſelburgh, and elſewhere, 

—— cornuta. Horned Ground Laver; in a moiſt 
ſandy ſoil lying flat on the ground : near Leith. 


—— dichotoma, Green dichotomous Laver; in 


baſons of water amongſt the ſea rocks about 
Leith and Newhaven, and elſewhere. | 

—— laciniata. Red laciniated Laver; on the coaſt 
of Jona. | 

montana. Mountain Laver; on the ground 
amongſt the graſs and moſſes on the ſides of 
mountains in Skye, on the ſide of Cail-veg be- 
tween Loch Broom and Lead-beg on the weſtern 
coaſt of Roſsſhire. 

— — purpuraſcens. Purpliſh Laver; on the rocks 
of the little iſles of Jura. 


Utricularia minor, Leiler hooded Milfoil; on a bog 


at Coryattachan in Skye, and in peat pits in moſs 
on the eaſt fide of the black loch near fiirknm- 
chacl in Dumfriesſbire. 
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Wicklow. 


Eaſt Meath 


Longford. 


Thomond or Clare 
Galway 

Mayo 

Sligo 


Lords of Connaught, 


-Louth 

Cavan 
Fermanagh 
Monaghan 
Armagh 
Down 
Antrim 
Colerane or Londonderry 


\Donnegal or Tyrconnel. 


| Tyrone 


ritiſh Ocean 


Ha vx rather run over than ſurveyed all BxtrAIx, 
namely the two flouriſhing Kingdoms of Exs- 
LaxD and Sco rf. Ax p. But ſince to arrive at Ireland 
in the other iſlands I mult croſs the ſea, it will not, 
| preſume, be thought too great a digreſſion if I pre- 
miſe a few words concerning the Britiſh Ocean. 


Britain, almoſt on every fide except the ſouth, is 
ſurounded by a vaſt and wide ocean, which ebbs 
nd fows with ſuch ſtrong tides that Pytheas of Mar- 
kills* reports that the tide riſes 80 cubits on the coaſt 
fBriain, St. Baſil calls it the © great and terrible ſea;“ 
nl S. Ambroſe? writes, © that great and untried ſea 
wich mariners have not ventured to navigate is the 
{@ which ſurroundeth Britain with its foaming, waves, 
md p<netrateth into its moſt remote receſſes, and even 
to thoſe not mentioned in fable.” Certain it is this 
{a imetimes overflows the fields that border on it, 
ſonetimes retreats from them and leaves them bare; 
nd, to borrow Fliny's* words, this vaſt open ſpace 
j water is much influenced by the extenſive power 
vile moon, and is impelled almoſt with ſuch force 
tot only to drive back rivers, but to ſurprize Jand 
nas and deſert the ſea ones. So many and ſuch 
reat ſea monſters have been ſeen left on our coaſt 
| every age to the aſtoniſhment of the beholders, 
lt Horace ©, not without rcaſon ſaid, 


Bellucſus qui remotis 
Ooſtrepit oceanus Britannis. 


The monſter-peopled ocean ſtorms 
On Britain far-remov'd. 


Md urenal ©, 


Luar delhbino balæna Britannica major. 
A Britiſh whales the do! phin far ſurpaſs, 


Nie navigating this our ſea was accounted ſuch 
"KMyement that the Greek ſophiſt Libanius in 
72 addreſſed to Conſtantius Chlorus f cries 
% "8 te pom 78 leſov cle her ro . 
1 edition to Britain is equal to the greateſt 
ow Julius Firmicus (not the aſtrologer 
wre writer) in his“ Treatiſe on the Er- 
I Pophane Religions”, addreſſed to the em- 
., Conſtans and Conſtantine, exclaims, “ You 
, *'Vlling and ra ging waves of the Britiſh ocean 
Jour cars in winter, which never was done 
9 e will be done again. The waves of 
„„ o unknown to us trembled, and the 


ng 1 a 
" de Fruck with awe at the unexpected 
Ace gf 


der 


Mare, 


the emperor, What more can ye deſire? 


R 


THE 


BRITISH OCEAN AND IRELAND. 


The conquered elements have yielded to your va— 
lour.“ 

The learned J. Scaliger in his Poetics will have 
it that the north-weſt wind blows from this Britiſh 
ſea, contrary to the opinion of Lucan , who writes, 


Primus ab oceans caput exeris Atlanteo, 
Caure, movens @ſlus. 


Firſt from the wide Atlantic ocean's bed 
Tempeſtuous Corus rears his dreadful head, 
Rows. 

Certain it is, it 'reigns without controul in Ireland; 
and Cæſar writes that it blows the greateſt part of 
the year in this tract. 
As to what ſome aſſert, that ſhips were firſt uſed 
in this our ſea, I cannot believe them. But that 
ofier veſſels covered with hides and now called Cor- 
raghs were uſed by the Britans, both Pliny * and 
Lucan! agree; the latter expreſſing himſelf thus: 


Primum cana ſalix madeſaclo vimine parvam 
Texitur in puppim, cæſoque induta juvenco, 
Veftoris patiens tumidum ſuper emicat amnem + 
Sic Venetus flagnante Pads, fuſoque Britannus 
Nawvigat oceans. 


The bending willow into barks they twine, 

Then line the work with ſpoils of ſlaughter'd kine. 

Such are the floats Venetian fiſhers know, 

Where in dull marſhes ſtands the ſettling Po; 

On ſuch to neighb'ring Gaul allur'd by gain 

The bolder Britons croſs the ſwelling main. 

Rows, 

Solinus ® alſo ſays, © In the ſea between Britain and 
Ireland they ſail in ofier bottoms covered with ox 
hides. As long as the voyage laſts the mariners 
abſtain from food.” 

It is not to my purpoſe to enumerate the conve- 


niences this ſea furniſhes, the warmth with which it 


cheriſhes the lands, the vapours with which it fecds 
the air and waters the fields, the various kinds of 
fiſh which it produces, as ſalmon (which Bede calls 
Jjicii®, and Pliny Lx“), plaice, punger, cod, had- 
dock, whiting, herrings, baſſe, mackarel, congers, 
mullets, turbots, ſeals, rochet, ſoles, pilchards, thorn— 
backs, oyſters, lobſters, crabs, and innumerable others, 
of which it nouriſhes for us immenſe ſhoals. I cannot 
avoid mentioning thoſe pearls which as Juba ? reports 
ſwim in the Britiſh ſea in troops after a leader like 
bees, and are of a round form. And Marcellinus 9, 
after treating of thoſe of Perſia and India, adds, 


The antient 
Britiſh up 
made ot 
wicker, 


The advan« 
tages of the 
Britiſh ocean. 


Pearls, 


% Which ſpecies of gem we well know is produced 


and gathered in the crecks of the Britiſh ſea, though 


4 Od. L. III. 14. 


| d Hexam, c. 3. © Ubi ſupra, 
„h. iy. 16 f [4 „ h V. 508. | 
M. . : II. 86 I TY, 131. Ce 24. » Fccl, Hiſt. I. t. N. H. IX, 15 


„ eme , . 
Wn "ay Wilakes we paſſage in Plinv, N. H. IX. 35; who only ſays. “ ſome report, that ſhell-fiſh, like bees, have leaders of 


hieater age,” Juba is ſpeaking of the Arabian, and not the Britiſh pearls, 


3 f 4 


———— 
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of inferior value.“ Notwichſtanding Pliny * calls them 
ſmall and difcolourcd, Suctonius® tells us, they were 


the motive of Cwiar's expedition to Britain, and that 


they were ſo large that ſome of them weighed heavy 
in the hand, and that he formed of them a breaſt- 
plate for Venus Genitrix as the inſcription ſet forth. 
Origen*® allo ſays of theſe pearls, © The fineſt marine 
pearls are found among the ſame Indians, and the 
belt in the Red ſea. Thoſe gathered in the Britiſh 
ocean hold the next rank. The third ſort are inferior 
not only to theſe but even to the ſecond fort, which 
are found near Scythia in the Boſphorus:“ and 
preſently after,“ that ſort which is found in Britain 
is of the brighteſt colour like gold, but they are 
clouded and ſpotted, and want the proper luſtre.” 
Further, our countryman Bede“ ſays of the ſhell- 
fiſh in this ſea, © Among others are muſcles, in 
which they frequently find pearls of all the fineſt co- 
jours, viz. purple, violet, and green, but eſpecially 
white, There is alfo a great plenty of ſhells, from 
which they make a ſcarlet dye, whoſe beauritul red 
is never changed by fun or rain; but the older it is 
the more beautiiul it looks.“ Tertullian * alſo cha- 
racterizing the wide-ſpreading luxury of his time 
ſays, © It ambition ſeek for materials in the Britiſh 
or Indian ſeas, there is a ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh which 
exceeds in taſte not only purple fiſh or oylter, but 
even the ſcallop.” 

This ſea, which is called in general the Britiſh and 
Caledonian ocean, has various names in different 
Parts. 


r Ubi ſupra. 


* ul. e. - 
" H. thi. J to 


Thete ſhells or rather fiſh were the perriwinkle or ſea ſnail, The country 
and painting linen, The fiſh or ſuch a number of them being caught as are judged for the purpoſe, they prick with a needle a cer 
vein, out of which oozes a white milky fluid; in this fluid a pen or pencil is dipped, and the pattern drawn on the linen, loa 
hours it turns to a greeniſh colour, and afterwards of a reddiſh purple, which increaſes by waſhing and time to a molt beautiful and bel 
liant tint, which never decays. One fiſh will not produce more than three or four drops at a time, but may be repeated tuo 0r (lt 


times at the interval of fix hours. B. 
= de habitu mulicbri, c. 6. 


Halb. Ms, n. Gale, 


un Vit. Agric. c. 10. 
* or Vergidivian, More II cridl, q. d. Mate Bridb, Brith, Bretan and Britan. So Vrrvedum and Tar drum in Scotland ard Cy 
2 Solinus, c. 24. 


On the eaſt towards Germany it is calle the c 
man ocean; on the north the Hyperboryy, by n 
antients falſely reported to be“ Rill and ny 
not eaſily raiſed by the oars or wind” ,, I 
tus? believed this was owing to the ſcarcity of 1 
and mountains which are a principal cauſe gf i 
peſts, and alſo to the vaſt body of water 1 2 
caſily moved.” On the weſt it goes by the t f 
Deucaledonian and Vergivian* ; and between Br 
and Ireland is called the Jriſb ſea, and with our fil, 
at preſent St. George's chanel. This the autem 8 
ported to be © wavy and agitated all the yen round 
and navigable only during a few days in ſummer 
On the ſouth where it waſhes France it ig propa 
called the Britiſh ocean; but at preſent by the Hyg 
ſailors The Chanel, by the Engliſh and to the fam 
purpoſe The Sleeve, and by the French Li Mandy 
on account of its contracting itſelf gradually ke 
ſleeve. Pomponius Mela, who was a matte g 
Spain, makes the name of Britiſh ocean extend qui 
to that country, when he fays, that the Pyreaey 
mountains run out into the Britiſh ocean, 
Some iſlands as for the embelliſhment of nume 
are ſcattered up and down in theſe ſeas, fewer tote 
eaſt and ſouth, more on the weſt and north. Ther 
they in ſome ſort divide the ſea, and adorn it } 
their diverſity of colours. 

IRELAND being the principal of theſe, dem 
my firſt attention both for its extent and fate. 


ple ſtill uſe them on the ſea coaſts of Ireland in may 
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ni therefore, 
Word, 


R 


[ E 


N the Jergivian fea, ſo called, not 4 vergendo as 
ſome imagine, but from Mor Meridb, by which 
is called among the Britons, or from Farigi 5 
he Iriſh name for that ſca, the renovened iſland of 
tt Axp fronts the weſt fide of Britain. It held 
the third place antiently among all the iflands of the 
world, For thus the antient geogtapher writes of 
lands: Ta vnc c- do peel N In TAIIPOBANH 
½% T dern, we 1» BPETANNIKH, 20 EY Bes- 
FO OYLIPNIA, . d. „ Among iflands the firſt 
as extent aud celebrity is '1 APROBANE o jn India, next 
0 that BI TAIx, and the third another Britiſh iſland 
Inarax ta, whence Ptolemy “ calls it BRITANNIA 
basta or Little Britain. 

Orpheus“, Ariſtotle 4 and Claudian *, call it IERNA, 
Juvenal* and Melas Ivverxa, Diodorus Siculus® 
Ins, Marcianus Heraclcota* IOTEPNIA, Euſtathi- 
6 OTEPNIA and BEPNIA, the inhabitans Eri, 
ve Britans Tverdon i, and the Englith Ireland. 


name it 


fle to various opinions as is natural on ſo obſcure a 
ſubject. Some derive Hibernia ab hiberno tempore 
the wintry weather), others from Hiberus, a Spa- 
niard, others from the river Perus; the author of 
the Eulogium from a chief called Irnalphus; Poſtellus 
in his public lectures at Paris on Mela, in order to 
wear profoundly learned, deduces it from the 
Hebrew, Irin quaſi urin, the land of the Hebrews ; 
the Hebrews (ſays he, indeed!) being very learned 
magicians, and knowing that the empire of the world 
would be founded in a very ſtrong corner to the 
torth-weſt, made themſelves maſters as ſoon as poſ- 
(ble of thoſe parts and of Ireland, and the Syrians 
ad Tytians crowded to ſettle there and lay the 
foundations of the future empire.“ The reader will 
vive my refuſing my aſſent to theſe opinions, or 
een to the received one about the hibernum tempus, 
tough 1 have read, that every wind that blows 
mates winter in this iſland., Hibernia, Juverna, and 
VTEPNTA, certainly came from the Jerna of Orpheus 
ad Ariſtotle; and as well as Iris, Iverdhon, and 
Land from the Eri m of the inhabitants. From 
tr, therefore, we are to ſeek the origin of the 
Wd, Here with the great philoſopher's EHEXQ 
Iſotbear, nor have 1 any conjecture to propoſe, un- 


I The Inſh call this ſea 


* . George's channel. B. 
gathemeris 


The etymology of theſe ſeveral names has given 


LAND; 


leſs it may be derived from izre, an Iriſh word, 
ſignifying welt or the weſtward, whence Eri or the 
weſtern country may be deduced a. I once thought 
this a fortunate conjecture, both becauſe it is the 
molt weſtern part of all Europe (being only twelve 
degrees from the utmoſt point in that quarter, and 
becauſe the weſternmoſt river® in this iſland is called 
by Ptolemy lernus?, and the moſt welterly cape of 
Spain, whence our Iriſh came, is called by Strabo 1 
IERNE, and the river near it, the moſt weflerly in 
Spain, by Mela is named IEKRN A“. From this wel- 
terly ſituation Spain is called Heſperia; the weſtern 
point of Africa Heſperium Cornu; and in German 

itſelf Weſtrich, Neſiphalen, &c. are fo called from 
their ſituation, ſo that it is no wonder this country 
ſhould have its name from its weſterly ſituation. 
Beſides the names of Ireland aboye-mentioned, the 
Iriſh bards celebrate in their ſongs Tirvolac, Totida- 
nan, and Banno*, as much the moſt antient names 
of this iſland. On what account I have not been 
able to diſcover, unleſs Banno be Bannomanna men- 
tioned by Pliny © from Timzus in his deſcription of 
the extremities of Europe and the coaſt of the 
northern ocean to the left from Scythia to Gades 
but geographers have not yet determined what the 
Baunomanna was. For the reſt, Biaun ſignifies in 
Iriſh holy; and it is certain, that Feſtus Avienus 
calls this 1iNSULA SACRA in his poem intituled “ Ore 
Maritime®,” compiled from the moſt antient geo- 
graphers Hecateus Mileſius, Hellanicus Leſbius, Phi. 
læas of Athens, Caryandæus, Pauſymachus Samius, 
Damaſtus, Euctemon, and others. But I ſhall ſer 
down the lines when after ſpeaking of the iſlands 
Oſtrymides he thus proceeds: 


Aſt hinc duobus in Sacram, fic inſulam 
Dixere priſci, ſolibus curſus rati eſt, 
Hæc inter undas multum ceſpitem jacit, 
EZamque late gens Hibernorum colit. 
Propinqua rurſus inſula Albionum patet. 


In two ſuns' courſe a ſhip from hence can make 
The iſland by the antients Sacred call'd, 

That 'mid the waves a length of verdure ſhoots, 
Completely peopled by the Hibernian race : 
And next to this the iſle of Albion lies. 


* Lib. Magnz Conſtructionis. 
Pairrge noir or the eaſtern ſea, and that between England and Ireland Mor Bhergus, Gildas Vallis Scythica, 


1 a C. 8, puts Salcie or Tapobrana firſt, Albion 2d, Hibernia 3d, Tos 0s 119 W) TWY T7%vv ui Tpwleve au Hag wagt EY TH 
Waben declegeve. 95 AXtlwvoc, Ta 9. re pero "ay ISeprta. Theſe words come neareſt thoſe ir Mr. Camden, who 13 not always 
Ms citatio 


* Britiſh ifles ; 
\ryonaut, 


* Silch, Il, 2 q de Mundo. 


vs. Marcianus Heracleota Peripl. p. 9, edit. Hudſon, ſays, the firſt of iſlands is Tapobrana; the 2d Albion, one of 
the za the Golden Cherſoneſus; the 4th Hibernia, another of the Britiſh iſles. 


Io the abate IV. Conf. Honor. 33. So alſo Stephanus Byzantinus in voce, and Strabo, IV. 201. 


Ju t. 
1 I. 100. or ſuberna. 


; a, So alſo 
vm, Yi Periegeſin, 
„ hative inhabitants 
vl = not a 
M i Iriſh call their iſland not 
n ; ang 
* l ng Q 
bd tg n X x e Liimai * 
Tab the Iriſh aniiquaries themſelves think. Kiimaire. G. 
me ſubſtit 


$66, 567. See betore Introd. I. i. 


\A mi ute Ibernus to lernus. Ware and Harris, 
I Ni ake for It 
r 
Cann 8 q 
ts ot find this in Mela who has only the river Hern. 
ul Bru, . Mr, 


( he, 
Legt; b j 
5 eis % . 9 * . 
cel . and Saxons in Britain. 
tp; . O Connor. 


un. N. H 


Tu Camden's Tervoiac, Totidanan, and Banne, we muſt read Firbelg or Ferbolug, 7 -D | 
be firlt lignifies prople of Belgia, and the ſecond Danonian people, Theie were names of certain ſepts of inhabitants, „ke 
Bannagh ſigniſics bleed; Baniac, happy. Ware. Banbha is an annent name of Ireland, p10- 


N V. 27. This is the reading of all the printed copies till Harduin. All the MSS, read Rauronia., " 


le prots that the lerne ot the antients was Scotland, ſee.in the Introduction the account of that kingdom. 
5 III. c. 6. 
Stephanus Byzantinus in voce. He adds, „ Hgerlauun ro duo rhanows, 


k 1,356. Ed. \Vefleling, 


1 or Tahberdan. 


of Ireland never denounced themſelves Eri, but either Ereigh, Etrinach, Eirincich or Eircanach. Mr. Cam» 
Ppear to have been acquainted with the Iriſh tongue. 


nei af Fri but Erin, Eircan, Kirin, &c. that is weſtern country, B. Elnothus vit. Caunt!, c. 10. calls the 
ericus vitalis Ec. Hitt. X. ad A. D. 1038, Jrenſes. See Uſſer Ant. Brit, Eccl. c. 16, 


in the county of Kerry, where is a noble harbour, 


8% Strabo's words ale, II. 119. vo pinulaley AH TT fioy The enen, 70 n lengua ange o xaA274y IEPON, 


Tuah-de-Danan or Tuath de Danan 


If 


Bannomannas 


Sacra inſula. 
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Og yg*as 


Cenvr. 


Ireland called 


OcCOTIA,. 


Situn'ion of 
rad. Hud. 


Cattle. 


Iriſh Mantle 


and Ruggs. 


Horſes. 


Hawks. 


Diſtempeis. 


Uſqucbaugh. 


Grapes, why 
not ripen in 
Britain. 


I Þo 


If Ogygia which Plutarch? placed weſt of our 
Britain be tot a mere dream and romance, he ſhould 
ſcem by that name to point out Ireland, though his 
account of it is plainly poetic fiction and Milefian 
tales. Nor is it eaſy to ſay whence they ſhould call 
it Ogygia, unleſs perhaps from its antiquity, the 
Greeks giving that name to nothing but what was 
very antient, But Robert Conſtantine? ſeems to 
have been quite wide of the mark when he affirmed 
CErNe in Lycophron * to be our Ireland. For Ly- 
cophron himſelf and his commentator Tzetzes place 
Cerne to the eaſt; and molt learned men ſuppoſe it 
to be Madagaſcar, which lies as it were in another 
world under the tropic of Capricorn oppoſite Egypt. 

So much for the names of Ireland, recollecting ne- 
vertheieſs that in later times it was alſo called ScoT1A 
by liidore®* and Bede“ from the Scots that inhabited 
it, and thence the name of Scotia came into our 
Britain with the Scots. But this I have obſerved 
before ©, and therefore need not repeat it here. 

This ifland ſtreiches from ſouth to north, not 
being broader than it is long, as Strabo“ makes it, 
but of a lenticular or oval form; nor yet of twenty 
days ſail as Philemon in Ptolemy reports; but ac- 
cording to the lateſt accounts is only 300 miles long 
and ſcarce 120 miles broad. It is ſeparated from 
England on the eaſt by a ſtormy fea called the 
Iriſh ſea : on the weſt it is waſhed by the wide Weſ— 
tern ocean, on the north by the Deucaledonian, on 
the ſouth by the Vergivian. 

„The country. (according to Giraldus*®) is un— 
„even, mountainous, ſoft, watry, woody, expoſed 
« to winds, and ſo boggy that you may fee the water 
« ſtagnating on the mountains.“ “ The air (ac- 
« cording to Mela") is unfit for bringing corn to 
« maturity; but ſo productive of vegetables, not 
« only rank but even ſweet, that if the cattle feed 
« but a ſmall part of the day they will fill them- 
ce ſelyes; and if they were not reſtrained from feed- 
« ing, they would burſt.” Hence it is that they 
have ſuch an infinite quantity of cattle, it being 
their principal wealth; and alſo many flocks of 
ſheep, which they ſhear twice every year, and of the 
coarſe wool make mantles or ruggs exported to 
foreign parts. They have alſo excellent horſes 
which we call hobres, and which have not the fame 
kind of movement as others, but a gentle pacing 
motion. Their hawks likewiſe are in no ſmall re- 
pute; but theſe, like all other animals except men 
aud the hunting dogs, which we call greyhounds, 
are ſmaller here than in England. The exceſſive 
moiſture of the air and ſoil occaſions many to be 
troubled with fluxes and catarrhs, particularly 
ſlrangers. To flop theſe they have excellent uſque- 
baugh, much leis heating and more dryiug than 
ours. The country (to quote the authority of 
« Giraldus s) is of all others the moſt temperate ; 
* the heat of the fun in Cancer does not drive to 
** ſhade, nor the cold of Capricorn invite to the 
* fire-tide. All ſeafons are almoſt equally warm by 
the picaſantneſs and temperature of the air k.“ 
Here are fuch quantities of bees that they are found 
not only in hives, but in trunks of trees and holes of 
the carth. It has alfo vines, but more for ſhade 
than fruit. For when the ' fun quits Leo cool 


* In his treatiſe on the Spots of the Moon, on which ſee Harris on Ware, I. 8. 


Y s LL 16, ; ; 
« Vol. I. Introd. xciv—xcix. J IV. 201. 
EB. | s J. 25. 


» This is a !rong proof that Strabo could not mean Ireland by his Ierne, which he deſcribes unin 
feated to the north. See Goodal, p. g. | | 
his cuſtom is retained by the common people in the weſt. B. 


«+ | 
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breezes enſue in this our climate, and the . 
heats in autumn are too weak and ſhort Ways 
and in Britain to bring grapes to Perfection. * 
ſide this there is no ſnake or venomous creature = 
iſland, however, ſwarms with wolves, lu 9, 8 
whether we conſider the fruitfulneſs of the tl, 
the convenience of the ſea or ports, gr the * 
bitants, who are warlike, ingenious, comely = 
tremely ſoft ſkinned, and, from the tendernef 4 
their muſcles, exceeding nimble, the iſlind i; in man 
reſpects ſo highly favoured, that Giraldus! ſaid Ky 
without reaſon, © Nature beheld this realm of Ne. 
“ phyr with an uncommonly favourable eye.“ If 
has on any account a bad character, it is for the in. 
habitants, who are in ſome parts leſs civilized, and 
by an extraordinary inconſiſtence of charatter, 10 
idleneſs, yet hate eaſe, and are immoderately prone 
to venery. For, among the wilder fort, their country 
girls when they come to the age of 19 or 12 ate 
matched with huſbands, as if actually marriageable; 


nor do they as in other countries wait for the proper 


age*, But of the Iriſh cuſtoms I ſhall treat note 
fully at the end of this book. Let us now hear Ire 
land ſpeaking of herſelf and her advantages in the 


following lines of the moſt learned Hadrian Junius; 


Illa ego ſum Graiis olim glacialis True 

Ditta, & Jaſoniæ puppis bene cognita naulis: 
Que Turibęſiaco propior ſe tingere foles 
Flumine conſpicio, Cauro ſudjecta procaci : 
Cui Deus, & melior rerum naſcentium origa 
Jus commune dedit cum Creta allrice tonaitis, 
Noxia ne noftris dijſſundant ſilila in cis 
Terrifice crcti tabs Phorcynidos angues; 

Et forte illati compreſ}:s faucibus atris 

Viroſo pariter vitam cum ſanguine ponant. 
En ego cum regni ſceptro, Mavortia bello 
Pectora, & horriferas hominum, nil ſiugo, figuras, 
Qui curſu alipedes norint praveriere cervcs, 
Dedico, piſcoſoſque lacus, valucrumgue paludes 
Omnigenum luſtris fetas, flannique fodinas, 
Et puri argenti venas, quas terra ref Aſis 
Viſceribus manes imos viſura recludit. 


Frozen Ierne me each antient Greek 

Once call d what time their ſhips my coaſt did ſeeks 
The ſport of weſtern winds, his weary team 

I ſee the ſun fink in Tarteſſus' ſtream. 

To me a better fate and kinder heaven, 


An equal right with Crete, Jove's nurſe, has gen. 


No noxious hiſs is heard upon my {hore 

* 2 2 TY y bd 
From ſerpents drencht in horrid Phorcys gore: 
Or if by chance theſe peſts are hither brougt, 


They yield their life mixt with their poiſon s draught 


Call'd forth to war, at my ſupreme command, 

The dreadful forms of ſleeteſt warriors f1and- 

Mine are the fiſhey lakes, the marſh with fowls, 

Mine ev'ry beaſt that in the foreſt prouls. 
Within my realm the plenteous mines of Un, 

The vein of native ſilver pure within, 

The deep dug bowels of the earth diſplay, 

As they would turn the infernals out to dav. 


: : ; | ' this 
If what the Iriſh hiſtorians relate be 1 
= 0 6 
«yz » 


ſtories 
ſo that com- 


iſland was not without reaſon called C9. f 
antient, by Plutarch Il. For they begin their hi 
from the remoteſt period of antiquity 


Þ II. 4. 19. 


* Orig, IX. 2. 
* Top, Hiberniz, I. 4. 


1 J. 28. 


1 Ubi ſup- pale 


habitable through cold, ſuppolivg ; 


ail 


I 


ed with them all other nations are of modern 
Pp 4 bur in a kind of infancy. They tell us, 
_ © Caſares, grandaughter to Noah, lived here 
my — flood, and that afterwards came Barthola- 
hae: Scythian, 300 years after the flood, and 
20 — wars with the giants. Long after this 
my 14 a, the Scythian, landed and was preſently 
N * {by the giants: afterwards Dela with ſome 
dae pa themſelves maſters of the iſland ; then 
gr wich his wife Scota, daughter of Pharaoh, 
_— here, and called the iſland from her Scotia, 
- from himſelf Gaothela , and this at the time of 
the Iſraclites' departure out of Egypt. A few ages 
ther, Hiberus and Hermione (or as the Iriſh call them 
Furr and Erimon) ſons of Milefius king of Spain, by 
leave of Gurguntius king of Britain, according to 
lde Britiſh hiſtory, led ſome colonies into this iſland, 
\bich had been depopulated by a plague. Theſe 
tories I neither mean to affirm nor retute, makin 
i due allowances for antiquity. 

That this iſland was antiently inhabited upon the 
general diſperſion of mankind, I have not the leaſt 
Goubt: and it is as clear that its firſt inhabitants 
vent over from our Britain, For, not to mention 
the infinite number of Britiſh words in the Iriſh 
nzuage?, antient names which ſavour of Britiſh 
extraction, * manners and cuſtoms of men“ as Ta- 
tus ſpeaks, not very different from thoſe of Britain, 
I the antients call it a Britiſh iſland à; Diodorus Si- 
culusr calls Iris part of Britain, and Ptolemy Little 
Britain, as will appear upon comparing his Geo- 
eraphy with his book of the Great Conſtruction. 
The epitome of Strabo“ expreſsly calls the inha- 
bitants Britans, and an old geographer, an i/land of 
Britons, Feſtus Avienus alſo from Dionyſius ſays as 
nuch, ſpeaking of the Britiſh ifles*:; 


Eminus hic aliæ gelidi prope flabra Aquilonis 
Exuperant undas, & vaſta cacumina tollunt. 
He numero geminæ, pingues ſola, ceſpitis ampli, 
Cmditur occidui qua Kheni gurgitis unda, 

Dira Britannorum ſuſtentant agmina terris. 


Far hence, and nearer to the north's cold blaſts, 
Riſe o'er the waves, and rear their lofty creſts, 
Tyo other iſles, with fruitful verdure crown'd, 
Where weſtern Rhenus' ſtream to ſink is found; 
Fierce troops of Britons marſhal'd on their coaſts. 


Not is there any other country from whence, on ac- 
Ount of vicinity, people could more eaſily paſs over 
0 Ireland than our Britain, which is juſt the ſame 
Ulance from thence as from France. But after- 


ſeeks 


way way, many perſons certainly retreated hither 
* Spain, Gaul, and Britain, to withdraw them- 
"3 from the burthen of the Roman yoke; for ſo 
. underſtand thoſe words of Tacitus u; * Ireland 
g in the midway between Spain and Britain, 
ap ikewiſe very convenient for the Gallic ſea, 
Oe the ſtrongeſt parts of the empire by its 


Fo | 
great advantages, its approaches and harbours 


U Þ ? 

Ulholanus, Nenn: 
0 , ennius. 
Caen 


wurd when the Romans had extended their empire 


VVV 


being better known than thoſe of Britain by trade 
* and merchants.” Though Julius Agricola kept 
with him a petty prince of Ireland, driven out by a 
ſedition, in caſe he ſhould invade that iſland, which 
he ſuppoſed might he reduced and kept in obedience 
with one legion and a few auxiliaries; and though 
he ſays this would be of advantage to the Roman 
intereſt of Britain, if their arms had poſſilion of the 
neighbouring parts, and liberty was in a manner 
baniſhed out of ſight; yet we do not find chat the 
Romans made any attempts upon it. Some, indeed, 


think they did, and labour hard to infer it from 
thoſe lines of Juvenal * ; 


— —— 


arma quid ultra 
Lutora Juvernæ promovimus, & modo captas 


Orcadas, & minima contentos notte Britanness ? 


In vain, O Rome, thou doſt thy conqueſts boaſt, 
Beyond the Britith ifles' ſhort nighted coaſt, 
Beyond Juverna and the Orcades. 


The panegyric, however, addreſſed to the emperor 
Conſtantine * inſinuates, that Irc!md was under his 
inflaence : * Britain,” ſays the panegyriſt, “ is (© far 
«© recovered, that even the nations bordering upon 
e it obey your command.” Tn later chronicles it is 
ſaid, that Ireland with Britain and Thule fell to 
Conſtantine, ſon of Conſtantine the Great, on the 
diviſion of the empire. Even the legend about 
Noah's grandaughter Cæſarea has ſuch a trace of 
the name of Cz/ar as to ſeem to imply the arrival of 
ſome Cæſar in Ireland. But I can hardly perſuade 
myſelf to think that this country ever ſubmitted to 
the Romans. It would have been happy for Ireland 
if it, had, as it would certainly have removed its bar- 
bariſm. For, wherever the Romans carried their 
conqueſts, they civilized the vanquithed, and through- 


out Europe there was no humanity, literature, or 


cultivation, but where they ruled. They ſeem to 
have neglected this iſland unadviſedly. For from 
hence came over moſt troubleſome enemies to infeſt 
and ravage Britain, which Auguſtus ſeems to have 
foreſeen when he lighted Britain, on account of the 
danger which he foreſaw threatencd it from the na- 
tions around it. But, in the-decline of the Roman 
empire, the nations of Scots or Scythians (“ all the 


_ © weſtern people being antiently called Celto Scy- 


e the,” according to Strabo ,) prevailed in Ireland, 
and became conſiderable. But under the emperors 
Honorius and Arcadius, Oroſius“ writes it was in— 


habited by Scotiſh nations. Whence Claudian in 
the ſame age ſays e, WRAY 


Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis lerne. 


Her heaps of Scots frozen Ierne mourn'd. 


And in another place“, 


— totam cum Scotus Hibernem 


Movit 


— — When the fierce Scots 
Hibernia ſtirr'd * FRM 


n Nemethus, Nennius- ; g ; 
— ela, from the Iriſh Gaoidhadh, Goitheigh, Ccoileigh and Coiteigh, &. that is, Coit-men or Cot men or ſailors, Icelandic 


ziſtories this a-mannum or Cat-manii, that is watermen or mariners. B. | 
t com: Virig ” Ware, c. 3. Vit. Apr. c. 24. ; 
Rees Marcianus Heracleota, p. 38, edit. Hudſon. r Ubi ſup. III. p. 39. edit. Hudſon. 
bes . . g u Vit. Agr. c. 24. x II. 160; BY 
Wd to its and in thie paſſage is more applicable to Scotland than Ireland. The progreſs of the Roman conquerors is znto Scotland, 


* the pal 


ling ! wy, j 
7 le, * 28. edi H eythe or Maritime Celts, 
Vo l Tavercamp. | 5 


extremities. Chronological order would elſe be violated, and Ireland conquered before Scotland. To the fame 
1 of the Panegyrie may be underſtood : Scotland more properly bordering on Britain than Ireland. 


2 C. 20. 


* Sr moſt probably took this word from the Teutonic or northern Celto Skuttlend or ſalling land, that is, maritime 
* e Ie | 
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Hiberni from 
Spain. 


M i 


For, from hence the Scots made their deſcents into 
Britain, and were frequently driven back hither again 
with great loſs. Whence they came into Ireland 
we (hall ſee in the words of a very antient author, 
Ninnius, diſciple of Elvodugus, who lived, accord- 
ing to his own teſtimony, in the year 830, under 
Anaraugh kivg of Angleſea and Gwineth. After 
telling us that the Britans came into Britain in the 
3d age of the world, and the Scythians or Scots into 
Ireland in the 4th, he proceeds in the following 
terms“: © Laſt of all came the Scots from part of 
« Spain into Ireland. Firſt came Partholanus * with 
% 1000 perſons of both ſexes, and they increaſed to 
« 4000; when a mortality came upon them, and in 
© one week they all periſhed, not one of them being 
« left. The ſecond perſon that came to Ireland 
« was Nemeth t, ſon of one Aguomin d, who is ſaid to 
4c have been a year and an half upon the ſea, and at 


«© The Britons,” ſays he, e came into the 34 » 

* the world into Britain; the Scots in the by o 
* Ireland. Though this is not abſolute} J 2 
thus much is clear, that they came fiom dpa 
« Ireland, and thence part of them Wr in 
added a third nation to the Britons ang "Vp 
„Britain.“ Wich both authors agrees the al 
opinion of the Irith, who readily acknowledpe i el 
ſelves of Spanifh extraction. Nor it is to be = 
dered at that mauy perſons ſhould migrate ian Y 
land from the north part of Spain, which, = 
to Strabo®, is a very barren country, and whoſ f 
habitants live a wretched life. From this = 
of Ninnius one may fee that thoſe migrations 3 
Bartholanus and Nimeth are to be reduced from the 
remote antiquity aſeribed to them into later times 
I need not again repeat, that this country was fn 
the Scots called ScoriA. 


« laſt made a port in Ireland, where he was ſhip- Not many years after, theſe Scots in Ireland en 
tc wrecked [ and remained there many years]; upon braced the Chriſtian religion (although they woul : 
« his return to Spain came three ſons of a Spaniſh apply to themſelves Rufinus's account of the conver. & 
* knight *, with 30 ciulz among them and 3o wives fion of the Hiberi in Aſia), and Pope Czleſtine fen 
ein each ciul, and ſtaid there a year; [when they Palladius to be their biſhop +. Hence Proſper Ani. 4 
ſailed on an expedition againſt a certain tower, tanus replies to Caſſianus “: „ Czleſtine delivered 
which they fancied they ſaw in the ſea and were all “ the Britans from the infection of Pelagianiſm, wha 
loſt, except the company of one ciul which ſtaid “ he alſo baniſhed certain enemies of the die 
behind and peopled Ireland]. Laſt of all came “ grace (who inhabited their native ſoil) from the 
« Elam · Hoctor i, whoſe poſterity continue here to “ ſecret receſſes of the ocean, and ordained a liſh 
« this day x. « for the Scots, while, by his zeal to preſerve the 
With this author concurs Henry of Huntingdog!; Catholic faith in the Roman iſland, he conven 
* Militis Cf. Miledt] Hiſpani, | 
c. 6, See before Introd. art, ScoTs, xei-—xcix. . f Some copies read Bartholomeas, 


5 Or Nome. d guidam filius agnomipis, Bertram, Clam-Hoctor, alias Clan · Hot 

* Nennius, c. 7. The beſt, if not the only authority for this extravagant romance, ſeems to be that of Nennius (Ptet. C10 el. g3, 
94+ 8 6, 7, 8, 9, 10.) of whom more hereafter. © An account no further deſerving notice than as it ſhews, that the Iriſh Scors about 
goo years ago, had conceived and propagated the notion of their migration from Spain ſo many ages before. But the circumſunces 


+ Vincent, B, * 4 C. 7 


ot theſe and ſome later migrations of the Scythians or Scots from that country into Ireland, as related by Nennius, are 10 evidently u. 


bulous, that the credit of thoſe who report ſuch abſurdities to him is thereby loſt, Nor is it eaſy to give a ſatis factory reaſon why, if 
the Scots were a people of Scythian extraction, who came * Ireland from any part of Spain in ſuch very early times, that name, 100 
denoted their original country, ſhould have been loſt and forgotten during ſo many ages, and revived about the middl- of the 4th cen 
tury, when it appears from Am. Marcellinus, XX. 1. they joined the Pitts in making war on the Britans. No notice is taken of then 
under that appe lation in Ptolemy's map of Ireland, though be mentions the Concasi, à Celtic people of Spain, as then ſeitled in that 
iſle. This inches one to ſuppoſe their migration poſterior to the time of that geographer. But in a matter involved in ſo much ob- 
ſcurity, it is enough to ſay, that a warlike nation called Scots had poſſeſſion of Ireland under the government of a king, whoſe haue 
Was L.eagar y, A. D. 432, when Pope Celeſtine ſent Patrick thither.” Lyttelton, Hiſt. of Henry II. vol. III. p. 15, 16. 

This ridiculous ſtory cannot have been in the original copies of Nenvius, but inſerted by ſome monkiſh tranſcriber; and it is evidently 
taken from the Iriſh romances of the 12th and 13th centuries, and is not contained in the hiſtoric poems of the Iriſh bards, The 0 
ginal of Nemeth the ſon of Aguomin is in the antient biſtoric poem of the Tuatha de Danann thus, 

| | Jar bannul faidh fionn go fail 
Mic Nrimiabe ao Ad "au | 
After dangers long, the Finns to Erin came, 
The ſon of poeſy, ſans of ſong. 
The poem relates to the bardic academies ſuppoſed to have been eſtabliſhed in Ireland by the northern Scalds under the conduct of Gar- 
mann or Gurmuad, commander of the Dub. gal about the beginning of the gth century, who during this period infeſted the coalt e 
Britain, France, and Spain (Antig. Celt. Scand. ex Snorrone Saga). He was {lain according to the Ulſter annals in the year 855. The 

m is ſaid to be the compoſition of Torne Eigis, bard to the O Nials in the 4th century, | &n neither its verſification nor language place 
it beyond the 12th, And on examination it proves to be an almoſt literal tranſlation of an antient Scaldic poem on that ſubjett, The 
Monkiſh and Latin writers of the qth, toth, Ich, 22th, and 13th centuries, relative to Ireland, copying from the Iriſh rom ances, hare 
given in ſome meaſure ſanction to all thoſe ridieulous and fanciful relations with which the Iriſh annals are clouded, 

The afſertion that the Iriſh Scots had conceived and propagated the notion of a migration of their anceſtors from Spain about 909 
years ago, is a miſtake, which involves his lordſhip's ſubſequent miſtakes and negative argument from the Egyptian geogtapher, Kc. 
and ſome proofs of theſe miſtakes are here offered by Mr. O Conor in the followin paragraph: * The old bards of Ireland, like the old poet 
of Greece, have thrown ſome brilliant clouds of fiction over real facts too ſimple to engage the attention or flatter the vanity of a bigh- 
minded poſterity. Criticiſm with proper data removes the cloud. The Nemedis, Belglans, and Tuatha de Danann of Ireland were tie 
deſcendants of oriental Seythians, who, after various adventures by land and ſea, had ſome ſettlements on the maritime coalts of em 
Germany, and Britain, before their arrival in Ireland in ſeparate communities and expeditions. Another colony of theſe oriental ve" 
thians arrived in Ireland, directly from Spain, maſtered thoſe they found in the iſland before them, and continued in power till the 121 

century of the Chriſtian æra. They denominated themſelves Kinea Scuit, i. e. Scythian people; they took alſo the name 0! Claxra . 
# aſpaine, i. e. that is the poſlerity ot the Sani knight or bere, called Golam Ecbtoire, i. e. Golamh the man of dation. Thele 5 — 
have been invariably current among the Iriſh Scots, and not conceived and propagated by them about goo years ago, as the cxct ar 
lord Lyrtchon has conjeQured in his hiſtory of Henry LI,——The Scythians, the moſt enterprizing and roving peop!* os earth, 4% 
themſelves in numberleſs ſwarms over Europe and Aſia, The Celts of Europe were branches from the ſame ſtock, on the cue „ 
Euxine fea; with litile variation of dialect, the Scythians and Celts of the earſieſt times ſpoke the ſame language. In the pen 1 
that language was trans formed into diſtinet tongues. The Scythians, who emigrated into Syria an J Chaldea, had there learned the fe 
ments of metallurgy, navigation, and literature; an advantage which ng other Sey thian or Celtic tribes enjoyed, In the traditions 0 5 
land, a fabulous account is given of their various voyages on the Mediterranean ſea, their ſojourninys in Egypt and on the cod 


Libya and Spain till their final arrival in Ireland. But theie fables (many, of which were invented af er the introduction of fireg" "1 


terature in the gh century), have ſome real tacts for rheir ground. The Iriſh language, originally the mixed. but hmp'e _— * 
Scychians and Celts, was formed by time here in Ireland into a nervous, copious, and regular language (but different 10 orgs l 
may — 2 will prove theſe leading facts for us. The great number of oriental terms diſcovered in it by the learne Fa the 
lancy, demonſtrates that the anceſtors ot the ſpeakers ſojourned among the moſt cultivated nations of the Eaſt in early _ 1 
energy of the language itſelt demonſtrates that it was formed among cultivated itlanders, who, without any intellectual — wh 
Greece or Rome, ſtruck out a ſyitem of local polity and local literature for themſelves : but this ſubject requires an elacta 
cannot be brought within the limits of this work.“ O Connor. | ps | 
Fol. 172. " III. p. 164. » Contra collator. ©. 41. Uſſer, Antiq. Etit. Ecel. © 
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F 
tous iflanders to Chriſtianity o. Ninnius, 
* that Palladius died in Britain be- 
ad made any progreſs ?; and adds d, from the 
rs, that the Chriſtian religion was pro- 
ted in Ireland by Patrick, He was by birth a 
pg porn in Clyd/dale, related to Martin of 
3 le of St. German, and being appointed 
Tours, MCP a | 
ſocceſſor to palladius by Celeſtine, propagated Chrif- 
aer ſo ſucceſsfully through Ireland, that he con- 
1 the greateſt part of the iſland, and merited 
— of the Apoſtle of Ireland. Of him Hen- 
nam Antiſioderenſis, an antient author, has theſe 
words in his book concerning the miracles of St. 
Germanus*: As the glory of a father ſhines in 
« the government of his ſons, out of the many diſ- 
« ciples in religion w ho are reported to have been 
« his ſons in Chriſt, ſuffice it briefly to mention one 
« by far the moſt famous, as the ſeries of his actions 
« ſhews, Patrick, the particular Apoſtle of Ireland, 
« who being under his holy diſcipline 18 years, de- 
« rived no little knowledge in the inſpired writings 
« from ſuch a ſource. The moſt godly divine Pontif, 
« conſidering him alike diſtinguiſhed in religion, 
« eminent for virtue, and ſtedfaſt in doctrine; and 
« thinking it abſurd to let one of the beſt labourers 
« remain inactive in the Lord's vineyard, recom- 
© mended him to Celeſtine, Pope of Rome, by his 
« preſbyter Segetius, who was to carry to the apoſ- 
u tlic ſee a teſtimonial of eccleſiaſtical merit of this 
'« excellent man. Approved by his judgement, ſup- 
ported by his authority, and confirmed by his 
& plelüng, he ſet out for Ireland, and being peculi- 
*arly deſtined to that people as their Apoſtle in- 
„ ftruted. them at that time by his doctrine and 
„ miracles, and now does and will for ever diſplay 
# the wonderful power of his apoſtleſhip.“ Pa- 
triek's diſciples made ſuch progreſs in the Chriſtian 
(ride, that in the next age Ireland was called the 
; Cuntry of Saints, and no men came up to the Scotch 
aonks in Ireland and Britain for ſanctity and learn- 
ug; and they ſent forth ſwarms of holy men all 
der Europe, to whom the monaſteries of Luxueil in 
burgundy, Bobbio in Italy, Wurtaburgh in Franconia, 
4. Cal in Switzerland, Malmeſbury, Lindisfarn, and 
many others in Britain, owed their origin. For, 
rom Ircland came Celius Sedulius, the preſbyter, 
Columba, Columbanus, Colman, Aidan, Gall, Ki- 


bowever, 
fore he l 
lriſa write 


of Gare 


ch K ia, Maidulph, Brendan, and many more eminent 
* lt their life and doctrine. Of theſe monks we are 
ct. The 


duderland Henricus Antiſiodorenſis, before quoted, 
wen he writes thus to Charles the Bald: “ Why 


Ces, ha 0 


beat K ad mention almoſt all Ireland with its croud 
Py " i Pliloſophers, deſpiſing the dangers of the ſea 
i a high: ud flocking to our coaſts? of whom the wiſeſt 
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« * 
ig voluntarily feparate themſelves from ſociety 


1 attendants. on Salomon the wifeſt of 


wn Uffcrent at that time was the appearance of 
ge profeſlion, then newly inſtituted. The 
Rlelers of it really endeavoured to be what they 


& called; they abhorred diſguiſe and hypocriſy ; 
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$ uſed corrupted Saxon characters till the 1 


x Hiſt, Sac. II. 
L © The Saxon characters were derived from the Romans, and were really Roman in their ori- 
in their ſtructure, but barbarized by the Britiſh Romans and Roman Britons. They were endirely diſuſed in the very 
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and if in any inſtance they were wrong, it was the 

effect of ſimplicity, not of depravity, and far leſs of 
obſtinacy. Such was their contempt of wealth and 

the things of the world, that they not only did not 

ſeek them, but ſcorned them when Freely offered, or 

even their own by inheritance, For Columbanus, 

who was himſelf an Iriſh monk, and, as abbot Wa- lofi. 
lafrid* writes, was importuned by Sigebert, king of 

the Franks, by magnificent promiſes not to quit his 
kingdom, made the ſame noble anſwer that Euſebius u 

relates of Thaddeus,“ that it ill became him to take Contempt of 
* the wealth of others, who, for Chriſt's ſake, had _ 

« renounced his own.” The Britiſh biſhops ſecm to 

have no leſs deſpiſed wealth, being ſo poor us to 

poſſeſs nothing of their own, “ For three ait Btitich 

« biſhops who aſſiſted at the council of Rimini were to ihops, 

t poor (lays Sulpicius Severus x) as to be maintained 

* by the publick.” The Saxons alſo at that time 

flocked to Ireland from all quarters as to a mart of 

literature ; whence we frequently read in our writers 

of the lives of Saints; “ ſuch an one was ſent over 

«© to Ireland for education,” and in the life of Sul- f 
genus J, who lived 600 years ago: 
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Exemplo patrum commotus amore legend 
Foit ad Hibernos, ſophia, mirabile, clarot. 


By his father's courſe and love of learning tov'd 
To the Iriſh went, whom wiſdom has improv'd. 


From thence too our old Saxon anceſtors ſeem to The Angid- 
have had the form of their letters, as they plainly Saxon ſeem 
to bave te- 


ceived their 
letters from 
the Iriſh, 


uſed the ſame characters which are at preſent in uſe 
among the Iriſh *. | 

It is not to be wondered at that Ireland, which is 

now for the moſt part rude, half barbarous and ig- 
norant of polite literature, ſhould have ſo abounded 
in that age with holy, pious, and illuſtrious per- : 
ſonages, when the cultivation of learning was neg- 
lected and almoſt loſt throughout the Chriſtian world 
ſince the divine Providence ſcatters the ſeeds of re- 
ligion and learning ſometimes in one nation, ſome- 
times in another, as ſo many beds at different pe- 
riods, whoſe produce being tranſplanted ſrom one 
place to another, yields a new and continual increaſe 
to the glory of God and the good of mankind. 

This purſuit of holineſs and learning was however 
ſomewhat checked by the fury of war, For in the 
year of Chriſt 644, Egfrid, king of Northumberland, 
carried fire and ſword through Ireland, then in ſtrict 
alliance with England, for which Bede“ lays a heavy 
charge upon him. The Norwegians afterwards* under The Norwes 
the conduct of Turgeſius ravaged the kingdom for gians ravage 
30 years in a ſhameful manner; but their chief being _—_—_ 
ſurprized and put to death, the inhabitants maſſacred 
the Norwegians fo cruelly that they hardly left one 
alive to carry home the news. Theſe Norwegians 
were certainly thoſe Normans who (according to 
Rheginus ©) in the time of Charlemagne, © invaded 
* Ireland, an iſland of the Scots, and were routed by 
ce them.” Afterwards the Oiſt men, i. e. Eaſt men *, Oulu 
came from the maritime parts of Germany into Ire- 
land, and having under pretence of a very profita- 


Arts and re- 
li ion ſcat- 
tered among 
nations. 


che Aſgiones (AEſtii) of Tacitus. Mor. Germ. 45. called by Eginhard 457i, and by Caffiodorus lib. I. epiſt. 2. and Saxo 
The Z#iones were a people of Vindelicia. Strab. IV. 142. See the Offiones, Pref. to Corn wallj vol. I. / 
? He was prevented by itorms, and returning to Britain died among the Victs. 


Lib. i. MS. in Bib. Bodl. & Sariſbur. Uſer ubi ſupra. c. 17. 
P · 420. 7 See Bede, III. C. 7. and 27. : 


but the Iriſh and Scots preſerved the antient forms of their characters till the end of the 16th century. 
5th century, buc they are fo deformed that they have little reſemblance rv 
Aſtle on Writing, p. 36. 12 3. Printing in Iriſh characters was introduced into Limerick 1571, by Nicholas Walſty, 
Farrar's Hiſt, of Limerick, p. 111. 2d ed. 


v I. IV. 26. Leland, I. P. P. alli. It was in 684. 
1 ple 
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ble trade, poſſeſſed themſelves of ſeveral cities, in a 
ſhort time ſtirred up a more dangerous war. Almoſt 
at the ſame time Edgar, that moſt potent monarch of 
England, conquered great part of Ireland. For fo 
we read in a certain charter of his; “ To whom 
« the all-gracious God has granted, with the ſo— 
« yercignty of England, dominion over all the iſlands 
© of the ocean with their fierce kings as far as Nor- 
© way, and the conqueſt of the greateſt part of Ire- 
© land with its molt noble city Dublin under the 
* dominion of England.” 18 
Theſe ſtorms of foreign wars were followed by a 
worſe ſtorm of civil broils which opened to the 
Engliſh the conqueſt of Ireland. Henry II. king 
of England, availing himſelf of the quarrels and com- 
petitions of the petty kings of [reland e, ſeriouſly 
reſolved, with the concurrence of his nobles, on re- 
ducing Ireland for the uſe of his brother William 
of Anjouf; but by the advice of his mother, the 
empreſs Matilda, the deſign was for ſome time de- 
ferred . Not many years after Dermich ſon of Mur- 
chard, (or as they call him Dermot Mac Morrog 8), 
who reigned in the eaſt part of Ireland (called in 
Latin Lagenia, and commonly Leinſter ), being driven 
out for his tyranny and Juſt (having debauched the 
wife of O*Rorc king of Meath), obtained the aſſiſtance 
of Henry II. kiag of England to reſtore him. He 
contracted alſo with Richard earl of Pembroke, ſur- 
named Strongbozy, of the family of Clare, to aſſiſt in 
his reſtoration, promiſing to confirm to the earl the 
ſucceſſion to the crown with his daughter Eva. 


| The earl preſently raiſing a choice army of Welſh 


Henry II. 
oes over to 


reland. 


and Engliſh, and having entered into engagements 
with the Fitz-Geralds, Fitz- Stepbens, and others of the 
Engliſh nobility, reſtored his father-in-law Dermich 
to the throne of his anceſtors, and in a few years had 
reduced ſo large a part of Ireland, that the king of 
England began to be alarmed at his power, and ifſued 
out an order to recall the carl and his men under 
grie vous penalties, threatening them with forfeiture 
of all their eſtates, if they did not immediately obey. 
Upon this the earl yielded up to the king by deed 
and covenant all that he had acquired in Ireland in 
right of his wife or by conqueſt, and obtained in 
return the earldoms of Weisford, Offory, Carterlogh, 
and Kildare, with ſome caſtles, to hold of the king. 
Henry Il. having aſſembled his forces, ſailed over to 
Ireland in 1172, and obtained the ſovereignty of the 
iſland. For the ſtates of Ireland transferred to him 
all their power and authority , (viz. Roderic O*Conor 
Dun, or the Brown, monarch of Ireland, Dermot 
Mac Carty king of Cork, Donald O* Bren" king of 


L imeric, O*Carel king of Uriel, Mac Shaglin king of 


Ophalig, O*Rork king of Meath, O*Neal king of 
Ulſter, and the reſt of the nobles and their people), 
by charters ſigned and delivered and ſent to Rome. 


To this was ſuper-added Pope Adrian's bull and 


a ring ſent as a token of his inveſtiture; as alſo 
the authority of certain provincial ſynods . Henry 
afterwards conferred the“ ſovereignty of Ireland” 
on his ſon John, which was confirmed by a bull of 


* Robert de Monte ad A. D. 1185. 


+ Girald. Cambr. & Ms. pen. bar. Houth. 


leſs meaning only in 
12 years ater, Hee 4 
. t Chron, Norm. 1154. Lyttelton, III. p. 47. 
O Brien. 


k See Leland, I. 195. from Math. Paris, and records in the Tower. 


1 * . 1 4 0 - 7 28 II. to 
See the original ioſtrument of king Johu's reſignation to the Pope in Rymer, I. 176, from the Cottonian library, Neto 
which this clauſe is actually annexed. ; 


„ plorious Virgin mother Mary, and to the honour 


© by other faithful kingdoms of Chriſt.“ 


6 ] 1 7 of Caſſil and Armagh. 9 Rog. Hoveden, 
The on pretence he had for this attempt was a religious one in order t6 reform the Iriſh. 


with a ring in token of inveſtiture with the kingdom of Ireland; for which he acknowledged its ſubjeRion to the ſce ot nou, 

rituals, The internal affairs of his kingdom were not ſettled enough to admit of his executing the de 
yttelton, III. 43—47. Leland's Hiſt. of Ireland, I. 4—9. | 
＋ * Durmod Mac Murchad, Leland, I. 12. 
i King of Breffny or Leitrim. He married the daughter of O*Mlaghlin, 


Pope Urban, who © in token of confirmation 6. 
* him a crown of peacocks feathers ſet in ,... 
When. this prince came to the crown, he js "ON 
to have,granted Ireland, together with Englang 
hefs to the church ct Rome by charters, = a3 
have received them again as al vicegerent nd fog 
tory, obliging his ſucceſſors to pay 300 mare, " 
Pope k. But the truth of this is denied we 2 
mous fir Thomas More, who died in defence G 8 
Papal cauſe. He ſays, that Rome could not As 
ſuch a grant, that ſhe never demanded the ny 
nor did the kings of England ever acknowledpe . 
But with this great man's leave the caſe is otherviſ 
as clearly appears from the unexceptionable evidence 
of the parliament rolls. For in the aflembly of the 
ſtates in the reign of Edward III. the chancellor of 
England reported, that the Roman pontif waz goin 
to ſummon the king of England to Rome, both fg; his 
homage and tribute for England and Ireland, which k 
John had formerly engaged for himſelf and his ſux. 
ceſſors. The biſhops deſired a day to conſider gf 
this matter apart, as did alſo the Lords and Con. 
mons. The next day they met, and unanimouly Te» 
ſolved and enacted, that forasmuch as neither k. 
John nor any other King could impoſe this ſlavery on 
the kingdom without the conſent of parliament, 
which was never obtained, and whatever he hal 
done was contrary to the oath ſolemnly taken by hin 
in the preſence of God at his coronation; if the 
Pope inſiſted on this demand, they were relolved tg 
oppoſe it to the utmoſt, The learned in the lay 
declare, that that grant of king John was aunulled 
by the reſervation at the end of it, Saving to us and 
our heirs our rights, liberties, and royalties, But this 
by way of digreſſion l. 

From the time of John the kings of England were 
ſtyled Lords of Ireland, till Henry VIII. in the laſt 
age was declared by the ſtates of the iſland in the 
parliament of Ireland King of Ireland, becauſe 
certain rebels did not think the title of lord ſo te- 
ſpectable as that of king, when queen Mary by her 
embaſſadors offered obedience to Pope Paul IV. in 
the name of the kingdom of England in 1555. Th 
name and title of Kingdom of Ireland were confirmed 
by the authority of the Pope in theſe words: “ To 
« the praiſe and glory of Almighty God, and bs 


&« of the whole court of Heaven, and the exaltation 
© of the Catholic faith, at the humble ſupplication 
&« of king Philip and queen Mary, we, by the al- 
« yice.of our brethren, and in the plenitude of apol- 
et tolic authority, do for ever erect Ireland into a 
« kingdom, and for all futurity grace and honour" 
*« with royal title, dignity, honours, powers, rights, 
« diſtinctions, prerogatives, precedence, and pre- 
£ eminences, and all other privileges held, prey 
and enjoyed, or to be uſed, poſſeſſed, and enjoye 


But ſince I have met with a catalogue of * 
nobles, who firſt of the Engliſh made al ane a 
Ireland, and gallantly reduced it to the dominio 


f 


7 
. A (| jun IV, 
He obtained a bull from Av! doubt: 


[al ul 


king of Meath. G. 


England, | 


„ 


Froland, that I may not ſeem to envy them and 
heir poſterity this honour, I ſhall here ſubjoin their 
names from the Chancery rolls of Ireland under this 
= ofe who came into Ireland with Dermich, ſon 
of Murchard v in Ireland. 

Richard Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, who, by Eva 
lwghter of Murchard, petty prince of ! reland, had 
ane daughter, who brought to William Mare/hall the 
title of earl of Pembroke, with eſtates in Ireland, 
and left him a numerous iſſue, viz. five ſons, who 
ſucceeded each other without children, and as many 
daughters married to Hugh Bigod earl of Norfolk, 
Guarin de Montchenſy, Gilbert de Clare ear] of 
Glouceſter, William Ferrars earl of Derby, and Wil. 
liam Brees, whom they enriched with children, 
honours, and poſſeſſions, 

Robert Fitz. Stephen, 
Hervey de Montmaris, 
Maurice Prendergeſſ, 
Robert Barre, 

Meiler Meilerin, 

Maurice Fitz-Gerald, 
Redmond, nephew to Fitz-Stephen, 
William Ferrand, 

Milo de Cogan, 

Richard de Cogan, 
Walter de Ridensford, 


AN V. 


Alexander, Pons of Maurice Fitz. Ger ald, 


Milliam Notte, 
Robert Fits. Bernard, 
Hugh de Lacy, 
William Filz- Aldelm, 
William Macarell, 
Humphrey Bohun, 
Hugo de Gundevills, 
Philip de Haſling, 
Hugh Tirell, 

David Walſh, 

Robert Poer, 

O/bert de Herloter, 
Milliam de Bendenges, 
Adam de Gernez, 
Philip de Breos, 
Griffin, nephew to Fitz. Stephen, 
Ralph Fitz-Stephen, 
Walter Barre, 

Philip Walſh, 

Adam de Hereford. 


To whom may be added from Giraldus Cambrenſis, 


John de Curcy, 

Hugh Cantilon, 

Redmund Cantimor, 

Redmund Fitz. Hugh, 

Milo of St. David's, and others, 


® Dermic Mac Morrogh or Dermod Mac Murchad, 
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e poets have not given it that appellation 

[towards the, 13th and 14th centuries, The word 

en to be Of foreign extraction, and given it by the 

"= writers of the middle ages, on account of the 

| cal depredations committed by the inhabitants 

7 Britin coaſts. All the antient inhabitants of 
* and northern Europe, who navigated the 

Britiſh and northern ſeas, were denominated by the 

Auglo-Saxons, Danes, and all the Teutonic nations, 

dtuttmanum, S-udmannum, Skotmanii, Skudmanum, and 

Sudemen, that is, ſailors or ſailingmen, whence the 
Engliſh Sud, Swediſh Skutta, &c. to fly, to ſail, &c.! 

Whence the Latin writers, towards the decline of the 

Roman empire, muſt have denominated them Scythe 
and Sou. The Iriſh called them Coitagh and Coi- 

1igh, or Coitegh and Goithadb, which words were by 
ne Latin writers written Cite, Cuitæ, Cithe, &c. 
Theſe rovers who infeſted the weſtern coaſts of Eng- 
und and Scotland were principally from Ireland, 
whence Ireland became to have the denomination of 
gata or the country of the rovers or ſailors. Bede 
werefore ſays, that Ireland was the Scotia or country 
if the Scotü. But neither the Anglo-Saxons, Danes, 
nor Norwegians, in their native tongues, ever denomi- 
ated Ireland Scotland or Skotlant, but always Ire- 
nd, Irland, Irlont, &c. 

The Iriſh ſometimes denominated themſelves Scoi- 
tagh or Scuiteigh, that is warriors, from Scoit or Scuit, 
1 kind of dart which they carried. They had but 
me diſtrict, which they denominated Coitagb and Scot- 
ugh, the Scotii of Richard of Cirenceſter, of which 
lee more hereafter. 

Dr. Leland obſerves of the Norwegians who in- 
nded Ireland, that “ the hiſtory of theſe northern 
foreigners ſeems to have been related imperfectly 
by the Iriſh, and with a ſtudied obſcurity. It is 
evident, that through the various revolutions of ſome 
centuries they continued a very powerful and were 
ſometimes the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſept of Iriſh. 
They embraced Chriſtianity about the year 948. 
And their ſettlement was ſo well eſtabliſhed, and 
their conſequence ſo conſiderable, that they engaged 
the attention of the neighbouring countries. A 
clarter of king Edgar dated at Glouceſter A. D. 964 
purports, that © this prince had conquered the 
greatelt part of Ireland, together with the moſt noble 
ty of Dublin.“ The Afiatic ſtyle of this charter 
nd the ſilence of the Engliſh and Iriſh annals renders 
5 authenticity juſtly ſuſpected; and from the diſ- 
union with which the city of Dublin is mentioned 
u this record, it is evident that the framer of it 
lormed his ideas of Ireland from the Daniſh or Oſt- 
en ſettlements. Dublin had never been a place 
i note or regarded even as the capital of Leinſter 
former times. But however the authority of this 
thanter may be rejected, it was the policy of Edgar 
lo keep the foreign Danes in awe, and his fleets 
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iry, aod , . lave viſited their maritime cities in Ireland, 
0 o . . * 

ne add 0 Ig conquer at leaſt to intimidate them. The 
e . f 

hbiſhop "Fiture ſeems to receive ſome conntenance from a 


W demand 11, in the collection of Trinity col- 
en Hublin, evidently ſtruck in this city, and poſ- 
er as tribute money, not to mention an- 

of a m1 in of Fdgar fonnd in Dublin with the name 
Mer, evidently Iriſh, on the reverſe k.“ The 


Me chart. W 
8 __ prelim diſc, xlviii, xlix, 
wia, p. 195. 249. 
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alder Dani, in an. I 326, apud Pontanum, J. 7. 
1 Simon, p. 9. 


2 Saxo Gram. Hiſt, Dan. VT. 
© Pl. I. 12-17. and others Fl, II. 31—39 · 
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charter here mentioned is now in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum. Againſt its authenticity ſee alſo Tyrrel's Hiſt. 
of England, I. b. VI. p. 12, 1698; Simon on Iriſh 
coins, p. 8; Flahcrty's Ogygia, p. 39—41; Ware, 
p. 14. 63; Lyttelton's Hiſt. of Henry II. III. 28. 
The coin of Ethelred II. has on the reverſe FERE-- 
MAN MODYFLI, Fzreman Monetarins Deyſlin. A 
ſilver coin of Edgar's engraved from Mr. Thoreſby's 
collection in Pl. IV. of biſhop Gibſon's edition of 
the Britannia, has on the reverſe, DYRMOD MONE, 
Dyrmod Monetarius, and in his note on it he ſays it 
was found in digging among ſome antient ruins in 
Dublin, and ſent him as an Iriſh coin, Dermot, the 
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minter's name being familiarly known to thoſe Who 


are converſant in the Iriſh annals. Mr. Simon ſays, 
p- 9+ if this coin he admitted to be Iriſh, Dermot 
was perhaps one of the regular or petty kings of 
Ireland, probably of Leinſter, whom Edgar had ſub- 
dued, and on whom he had impoſed a tribute, and 
not a common mint-maſter : he would therefore pro- 
poſe to read the legend, Dermodi moneta.” But this 
is contrary to all rule in theſe coins; and as the 
ſame name occurs on coins of Eadred!, it is moſt 
probable that Edgar's coin in queſtion was minted in 
England, and by the fame hand as his uncle Eadred's. 

Mr. Camden has not paid any attention to the 
coinage of Ireland. But, as it has been traced back 
by one of the antiquaries of that Kingdom, to a pe- 
riod before the arrival of the Danes or Norwegians, 
it may not be amiſs to give a ſhort account of it from 
Mr. Simon's “ Eſſay towards an hiſtorical Account 
of Iriſh Coins,” printed at Dublin 1749, 4to.; and 
the rather as it keeps pace with the antient coinage 
of England; for as for Scotland that kingdom clearly 
coined no money till the expence of ranſoming its 
king William the Lion from the Engliſh made it 
neceſſary to call in foreign mint-maſters w. 

The Iriſh Chronicles cited by Flaherty " mention 
the firſt coining of ſilver money in Ireland A. M. 
3482, and the Norwegian hiſtorians ® mention their 
pirates finding a vaſt quantity of money in the 
treaſury at Dublin in the gth century. Gold was 
indeed paid by the ounce in the 11th and 12th cen- 
turies?. Keating and Lynch“ mention mints at 
Armagh and Caſhel in the time of St. Patrick. 

The oldeſt Iriſh coins are ſuppoſed to be thoſe 
found near Glendaloch in the county of Wicklow 
1639, engraved. by fir James Ware *, copied by Mr. 
Simon*. They were too much defaced to be made 
out, and may have been the ſame with ſome others 
there exhibited in better preſervation. The more 
diſtin are aſcribed to the Daniſh King Sithric A. D. 
989, which bear on the reverſe for the place of 


mintage DYFLI, DYFLNI, DYNI, DYFLNIN, 


DYFLN, DYFLMO, DYFLIMO, ſappoſed Dub- 
lin, and ſome other places unknown as LVNI and 
RINI. Among his mint-maſters is FAEREMAN, 


whoſe name likewiſe occurs with DYFLIN on the 


coin of Ethelred II. of England. The coins which 
bear the name of Anlaf are ſuppoſed by Mr. Simon 
to belong to the Daniſh prince of that name, father 
of Sithric, Others aſcribe them to two kings of 
Northumberland of thoſe names. See our Saxon 
coins, vol. I. p. cxiv. and the plate fig. 14, 15. Several 
of theſe are engraved in Ware and Simon, and on 


p. 443+ Rerum Danicar, | 
w See Mr, Cardonnel, Numiſmata Scotiæ, p. 39. 
Bartholinus, p. 15. 


4 P. 327. Cambrenſis Everſus, p. 85. 
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a ſeparate plate from the late Mr. Duane's collection 
1768. What ſome call a hard on the rzverle is by 
Mr. Simon, p. 13, taken for an H. 

Henry II. offered the Pope a tribute of a penny 
from every houſe in Ircland, but whether in money 
coined in the kingdom or in England does not ap- 
pear. We mult, therefore, begin the ſeries of 
Anglo-Hibernian coins with John, who, while he was 
governor of Ircland in the reign of his father Henry 
II. and brother Richard I. coined halfpennies with 
tis head full faced, IOHANNES DOM. Mint- 
malters on the reverſe round a double croſs with a 
pellet or annulet in each quarter, 

RODBRD ON DIVV 

TOMAS ON DIV 

WILEELM ON WA 
for Dublin aud Weterford, When he became king 
of England, the title of REXK appears on his coins, 
pennies, halfpennies, and farthings, minted at theſe 
cities and at Limerick*, The Engliſh ſtandard of 
money was eſtabliſhed in Ireland in his 12th year. 

Henry III. coined pennies and halfpennies, and, 
according to Ware, groats and farthings at Dublin, 
in all reſpe&s like his Engliſh coins, except the 
u iangle incloſing his head?, 

Edward I. on his Iriſh coins bears the titles of 
Rex Anglia, Dominus Hiberniæ; and on the reverſe 
inſtead of the mint-maſter's name only that of the 
place as Ciuilas Dublinie, Corcagie, &c. If any Iriſh 
coins of Edward II. are extant, it is thought they 
are diſtinguiſhed from his father's by the ſpelling of 
his name EDWA. R. his father having only EDW. 
R. and his ſon's EDWAR or EDWARD R. 

It does not appear that Richard II. ſtruck any, and 
whether Henry IV. did is doubtful. A coinage at 
Dublin is aſcribed to Henry V. Of the Iriſh coins 
of Herry VI. and Edward IV. there are ſeveral va- 
rieties, as alſo of ſucceeding princes down to the 
preſent reign, except queen Anne. Thoſe of Fd- 
ward IV. have on the reverſe three crowns to de- 
note England, France, and Ireland. 5 Edward IV. 
the value of gold was raiſed one-third, and ten years 
after that of filver proportionably. After this the 
money made in Ireland was always leſs than the Eng- 
liſh, but not always one-third ; but the proportion 
of the difference came to one-fourth *. James I's 
ſhillings have for legend HENRICUS ROSAS, REGNA 
Jacogrs, and are the laſt filver money coined in 
or for Ireland by royal authority. 

The ſucceſſive diſcovery of ſo many articles of 
the pureſt and moſt precious metal in the bogs of 
this kingdom are fo cxtraordinary, that were they 
not atteſted by undoubted authority, we ſhould 
almolt heſitate to inſert them here. 

The county of Tipperary is a fruicful mine of 
thoſe various articles, extraordinary both for their 
focm and material, which have exerciſed the pene- 
tration of antiquarics of both nations. They may 
be divided into two ſorts; weapons made of mixed 
metal and articles of ornament made of pure gold, 
Governor Pownall gave the following account of 
both to the Society of Antiquaries, February 10, 


See Archevl, II. Plate, See our Pl. XXXI. fig. 3. C. Caylus has engraved ſuch a ſword in his vol. If, Pl. XCIII. 1. which 
calis the Pugio, Paraz0mu uy & Cladius Hiſpanienſis, It came from Herculaneum, and is 18 inches long. Dr. Pocock | 
1754 drawings of fome weapons found near Tipperary, of mixcd metal, of the colour of g ld even when broken, 
drawn ; the blades were in poſſeſſion of counſel'or Harris of Dublin * the handles were periſhed. Mr. Brereton 
ſword, found in the Severn by Quattord, the only ford on that river toe ſeveral miles, and not tar from. Bridgenorti 197P* 
weapon of the ſort yet tound in Great Britain. It agrees with theſe and thoſe "ron Cann, except in ſize and ſhape, 


. . 1 . © * o . » Fo - 5 : . ; . 5 

to end including the gripe and allowing tor a piece of the point broken off 21 inches and 1;ths in the broadett putts let 
| Torg 4 ny XANerce puty TEUYN, XA de Ts 04,065 7 
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Vide Lelind's Itin. vol. iii. p. 5. Svo. 


. 
1774, having before exhibited to the Socie 
{words *, and ſome other fragments ſaid 10 kn te 
parts of an image found in a bog at Cullen | kg ww 
county of "Tipperary on the lands of {g4q — uſec 
** The ſwords were of that metal which, in ne 8 
men tranſlations of the antients, we call braſs, 1 ; pe 
are not however of that temperament which i = 
expreſs by that word. Mr. Alchorn, his maieſ? 
aſſay-maſter, made an accurate aſſay gf the mn 100 
1 appears, he fays, “ to be chiefly copper * * age 
ſperſed with particles of iron, and pertaps as ( tani 
zink, but without containing either gold gr hes icon 
it ſeems probable, that the metal was caſt in p: TY 
preſent ſtate, and afterwards reduced tg its a * 


We now vulſie 


figure by filing. The iron might either haxe been (Pat 
obtained with the copper from the ore, or added af. (yer 
terwards in the fuſion, to give the necellary rigid ' ſup 
of a weapon. But i confeſs myſelf unable to FW F qua 
mine any thing with certainty.” Mith 

The apparent palpable properties of the men From 
are, that it is of a texture which takes an ex(uilitely bor 
fine poliſh, and in its colour exhibits more of the only 


colour than of braſs or copper. It is of a temper both 
which carries a ſharp edge, and is in a great degree there 
firm and elaſtic, and very heavy. It is alſo of a » 
peculiar nature that reſiſts ruſt; which appears from Ine 0 


the condition in which it was found, after ly ing in 4 theol 
« is] 


bog for ſo many ages. The blemiſh which the meta] be 


has contracted is rather that of a tarniſh than ruſt {liver 
and is of a fine deep brilliant purple colour. Image 


Ahe uſe of this ſpecies of metal for weapons and lonies 
other military purpoſes did not only exiſt prior to the le 
the invention of the uſe of iron, but, from the nature tle 0 
of the properties above noticed, continued in eſti thing 


mation for theſe purpoſes many ages after the uſe rey 
of iron was diſcovered, as appears from Homer, they 
Hefiod ®, and all the Greek and Roman hiſtorians. mars 
And, indeed, until the art of tempering ſteel to the Kult 
perfection to which it was brought in the later ages they 
of the world, this metal ſeems for theſe purpoſes thc 
much ſuperior. Brazen ſwords (I muſt ſuppoſe of lese, 
the ſame nature as theſe) have been found in Corte ld 
wall e. | Y 

„The fragment, which was ſaid to be part of an Ron: 
image found at the ſame time, is of a black woc, nec 
entirely covered and plated with thin gold, and ſeems un, 
to have been part of the breaſts, the teat or nipple # 
of which is radiated in hammered or chaſed work, in ry « 
lines radiated from a center, as is uſual in the images ther 
of the Sun: and round the periphery, or ſetting on Veha 
of the breaſt, there are like radiations in a ſpeciſi bs ſk 
number, with other linear ornaments. There 1s a Utes 
other fragment of the ſame kind of wood, which 4 
ſeems to be a fragment of a cornu Ammonis: there * 
are in it the golden ſtuds or rivets by which it may : : 
be ſuppoſed to have been alſo plated with gold. hy 
The firſt account I bad of this image was, that i "ul 
was of an human form with @ lion's face; then, that * 
it was indeed biform, but of what ſort not ſpecified. . 
I bave fince been informed, that the image, hal. 1 . 
ever it was, was of a ſize ſuthicient to make a gatc- W * 
polt, to which uſe it was applied. If the ſtory ol he 
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biform ſhapes with. the lion's face, be true, it 
jy cainly the ſymbolic image of Mithras, as 
* 3 Gaditaniz for which I will refer to the 
= — of Macrobius, lib. i. c. 10. where he 
ge hiſtorical paſſage, to ſhew that the Her- 
4 Gades and the Sun were one and the ſame 
RP reſented by biform figures, with heads of 
gr like the ſun : Theron, rex Hiſpaniæ 
— cum ad expugnandum Herculis templum 
caperetur furore, inſtructus exercitu navium, Gadi- 
uni ex adverſo venerunt advecti navibus longis ; 


t commillogu© prælio, adhuc æquo marte exiſtente 
cpozna, ſubito in fugam verſe ſunt regiæ naves, 
n 6 \mulque improviſo igne correptæ conflagrayerunt, 
Pauciſſimi qui ſuperfuerunt hoſtium capti indica- 
, yecunt apparuiſſe ſibi leones proris Gaditani claſſis 
8 ſuperſtantes, ac ſubito ſuas naves immiſſis radiis, 
7 equales in ſolis capite pinguntur exuſtas.” That 
by Michras was ſo repreſented numberleſs medals teſtify. 
Y From the known and confirmed intercourſe of this 
ch Phorniclan or Carthaginian colony with Ireland, not 
* caly all difficulty as 50 this ſymbolic form ceaſes, but 
bet hath the nature of it and the hiſtoric propoſition are 
_ thereby illuſtrated and the more confirmed, ; i 
15 « Whatever the image was I muſt refer it to this 
_ Ine of later theology, rather than to the Celtic Druidic 
* theology of the more antient Iriſh; for although their 
* ſymbolic idols were ſaid to be covered with gold and 
lt, het, yet they were but unhewn ſtones. and not 
images containing any organized form. To the co- 
* bnies, or rather to the ſettlements and factories of 
or to the later people of Carthage or Gades, and not to 
Ew the original Phoenician colonies, I refer theſe ſeveral 
eli lings heretolore and herein after deſcribed. One 
- ue ercumſtance as to the ſwords ſeem to me deciſive : 
— they are as exactſy and as minutely to every apparent 
A mark the ſame with the ſwords of fir William Ha- 
0 the nulton's collection, now in the Britiſh Muſeum, as if 
ages they came oat of the ſame armory : the former, found 
cpoſes the fields of Cannæ, are ſaid to be Carthaginian ; 
ole of lieſe, therefore, by parity of reaſon, may likewiſe be 
Cort ſid to be of the ſame people. | 
* It does not appear, as far as I know, that the 
of an Romans were ever in Ireland either as ſoldiers or 
wood, terchants: the Carthaginians, or at leaſt the Gadi- 
| ſeems ini, certainly were there. 
nipple * Mr. O'Connor, in his “ Diſſertations on the hiſ- 
ork, in wry of Ireland,” p. 14. and p. 90. ſays, that ſoon 
imige; ler the arrival of the Scots from Spain, we read of 
ting on Uhadan of Cuala, who rendered himſelf famous by 
ſpecifc Ws fill in the fabrication of metals; and for this he 
e is an- des Leabhar Gabhala, or the Book of Conqueſts 
Which birt l. & omnes veteres Mfſ. paſſim. But I cannot 
: there tel myſelf diſpoſed on this ground to refer the fabric 
it may tel [words to this ſhop. | 
h gold. In matters of this ſort, where the beſt and moſt 
that it weren account can be only conjecture, I give the 
en, that lldving as ſuch: that as 1 ſuppoſe theſe ſwords to 
pecified. We been articles of Carthaginian ſale, as we of this 
„ What- 1 fel arms to the Indians and Africans; fo, from 
. a ge- *MPariſon of the antient Druidical theology and 
ſtory ol wa of Ireland, with the corrupted theology of 
1 G entane and of their colonies, I feel per- 
, which 6 ” o refer the idol and the various veſſels and 
2 1 of religious ceremonies, found in the 
ved 17700 © Pants, to the ritual of this later idolatry, uſed 
6 the 099 a theſ Particular ſettlements, but never in 
[rom en uf ettlements, genera 


az the people of Ireland at large. But let 
* 1 
V 


a. ll beak for themſelyes; the account of them, 


the 
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and of the finding of them, as it was ſent from Ire- 
land, 1s as follows: 

An account of ſome antique curioſities found in a 
ſmall bog near Cullen in the county of Tipperary : 

“In digging away the bog, about 6 feet deep, as 
far as it extended, there was nothing found only 
trunks of different trees, all rotten except the oak 
and fir, which were for the moſt part found, and 
ſome horns, large enough to have a circle of about 
3 feet in diameter deſcribed on each palm. 

* 1731. In the ſecond cutting was found a brazen 
veſſel, containing two gallons and a half, which had 
four legs, a broad bumped bottom, growing narrow 
to the neck, from which it was wider towards the 
brim, and weighed 19 pounds. * 

* 1732. A poor woman, taking up a black ſlimy 
ſtuff, which lies very deep, to dic woo!, found three 
pieces of bright metal, of equal ſize and ſhape, in 
the form of heaters uſed in ſmoothing ; which, weigh- 
ing 7 pounds and a half, ſhe fold as braſs. The 
ſame year a labourer found a Mece of gold, like the 
fruſtum of a ſpheriod, leſs than half a ſmall egg, 
which weighed 3 oz. 4 dwts. and 7 grs. 

* 1738. In the turf-mould were found ſeven 
things of a ſhining metal, about 5 inches long each, 
2 inches of which formed a ſocket of three quarters 
of an inch in diameter, in each of which was a ſhaft 
of rotten wood about 9g inches long; from the ſocket 
each of them was two-edged, and tapered to a point ; 
on either fide was a beard an inch and a half long 
from the point, with the edge turning out, ſo as to 
have formed a croſs. There were allo at the fame 
time, and of the ſame metal, 13 more found, each 
10 inches long, 4 inches of which formed a ſocket 
about 1 inch and three quarters in diameter at the 
entrance of the handle, from which to the blade it 
gradually leſſened : the handles were of quartered 
aſh, and each about 6 feet long, which ſeemed found, 
but on taking them up they ſoon mouldered away: 
the blades were broad on either fide near the ſockets, 
but gradually more acute towards the point : theſe 
they now judge to have been arrows, thoſe ſpears ; 
for they were fold the fame day to a pedlar as braſs; 
all of them weighed 6 pounds and a half. 


* 1739. A boy found a circular plate of beaten 


gold, about 8 inches in diameter, which lapped up 
in the form of a triangle, incloſed three ingots of 
gold, which they ſay could not weigh leſs than a 
pound ; for the boy no ſooner brought them home 
than his mother, a poor widow, gave them to a mer- 
chant, on whoſe land ſhe had a cabin, as braſs to 
make weights. | 

41742. A child found on the brink of a hole a 
thin plate of gold, in the form of an ellipſis, the 
tranſverſe diameter as if it were about 2 inches and 
a quarter long, and the conjugate leſs than an inch, 
weighing 18 dwts, 15 grs. 

„1744. A poor woman found a ſmall gold cup, 
almoſt in the form of a wine-glaſs, the handle of which 
was hollow, and about 1 inch and a half from the 
bottom to the cup, which was chaſed, and contained 
as much as a ſmall thimble; the bottom was as broad 
as a ſilver ſixpence and flat; the handle was as thick 
as a large gooſe-quill; and weighed 21 dwts. 12 grs. 
About the ſame time a man found a tube abou: 4 
inches long, and as thick as the ſtem of a tobaccy- 
pipe, which weighed 10. 7 dwts. 20 grs. 

© 1745- Two women found aquadrangular veſſel, 


of a bright yellow metal, each {ide of which was 
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abont 10 inches long at the brim, and 8 inches from 
the brim to the bottom outſide; 5 inches from tlie 
brim towards the bottom was entirely flat both within 
and without, the remaining part, convex and con— 
cave, was ſemi-globular; on either fide was an han- 
dle in the form of thoſe on common pots. This 
they kept for two years (for they were ſiſters and 
lived together), and then gave it to a tinker for 134. 
and mending an old pot: they ſay it could not have 
weighed lets than 40 lb. 

« 1747. A girl found in the turf-duſt a thin 
plate of gold, rolled on another, which when ex- 
tended was 14 inches long. and about a quarter of 
an inch broad, of which a fellow Ganding by took 
above half from her: what he left weighed 6 dwts. 
13 grs. Soon after an apprentice-girl found 1 oz. 
5 dwts. of the ſame kind, rolled after the ſame man- 
ner, in a ſod of turf, as ſhe made a lire. 

6 174% A man found a braſs weapon, 2 feet 7 
inches long, which was two-edged, and tapered from 
the hilt to the point: theſe edges very much -re- 
ſembled the fin which ſpreads out on both ſides of 
an cel from the navel to the top of the tail; it ſeemed 
to be caſt in that form and never whetted; and the 
reſt of the blade between both edges was not unlike 
the part of an eel's tail between both fins, but it was 
not ſo ſubſtantial. It was 1 inch three quarters 
broad near the hilt, from which it gradually grew 
narrower 4 inches towards the point to 1 inch one 
quarter, from which to the middle it increaſed to 1 
inch 1-7th; from the middle it grew narrower till 
it terminated in an acute point. The blade was near 
half an inch thick from the hilt to the middle, from 
which it grew leſs ſubſtantial to the point. The 


part taken for the hilt was about 5 inches long, near. 


an inch broad in the middle, and not ſo much ncar 
the blade or the place of the pomel, on either ſide 
of which it ſpread out about one quarter of an inch: 
it was about 1-Sth of an inch thick; and in it were 
{ix rivets, viz. two at the end, two in the middle, and 
two near the blade, with two more about one quarter 
of an inch from the hilt near the edges; cach rivet 
was about three quarters of an inch long, an equal 
part of which ſtood out on either fide of the hilt, 
and on one of them hung a thin picce of gold, which 
weighed 12 dwts. 9 grs. | 

* 1749, A man found ſome gold, part of which 
he fold from time to time, and which, he ſays, was 
of the ſame piece with part of a plate which he fold 
laſt September, and which I ſaw at the ſame time. 
The plate from which it was broken was round, and 
no leſs than 10 inches in diameter: there was a gold 
wire inlaid ound the rim; and about 3 inches to— 
wards the centre there was a gold twiſt ſewed in and 
out, which was broken becauſe of taking a plate 
about 4 inches in diameter out of the large one to 
which it was ſewed with the twill ; for that which 
was 10 inches in diameter had a hole in the middle, 
wherein one of 4 inches would fit, and be concentric 
to the firſt. This part of the plate, with three or 
tour broken pieces which were like the barrels of 
large quills cut off and ſplit open, and about the ſame 
length, weighed 2 oz. 2 dwts. 10 grs. I am informed 
he has part of it yet. 

« 1750. A man found a ſmall plate of gold, in 
the form of an equilateral triangle, each fide about 


an inch three quarters long, which he ſold without 


weighing to a pedlar for 2/. 12s. The ſame man's 
wife ſoon after found in a ſod of turf a piece of gold, 


which weighed 11 dwt$s 16 grs, 


cutting turf, found three rings like ring. Gag: ©... of 
of which he put on the end of a walking. 4 if 1 
whereon it remained until his father found 5 8 
gold, and took it from him. He hid the other 8 * 
cannot recollect where; and now they Cannot io! 
be veig 
found. He ſays, he alſo at the ſame time found broke 
lump in the form of a large egg, with 7 chain! « 1 
ing from one end of it, which he either of a {und 
it ſtolen out of his pocket by one of the labourers about 
* 1751, A man found ſuch another wean x them 
that found 1748, on the rivers of which Was a ply raiged 
of gold, which covered one fide of that wherein the was b 
rivets ſtood, at the end of which was a thing like the in ma 
pomel of a ſmall ſword, with three links of a chain then | 
hanging out of it: all weighed 30z. z dw, ors, the pi 
*1752. April 10, as ſome boys who plaved Fu god 
a hill at one ſide of the bog were going home, one « | 
of them 13 years of age, being out before the ref the fe 
leaped over a ſmall trench, which divides the tos, IM tor 
before the others came up; and turning about in | ps bef 
them leap after him, ſaw a broad ſhining thing juttin - 
out of the oppotite bank, at which being ſomethi one al 
ſurprized, he cried out, © I ſee!” and on a fudder one 
looking towards the hill, and running as faſt as be g inch 
could, continued to cry, © I ſee two rabbits” @ 4 gui 
which all the reft of the boys followed him; and he tie fa; 
led them home another way: and then he and his weigh 
mother went back and found a plate of gold, 5 inches mine: 
broad at one end, 4 at the other, and almoſt 6 long ks ti 
winch was beautifully chaſed and engraved. The gold u 
goldimith to whom it was fold ſaid, he ſuppoſed itt "A 
be part of a crown. It weighed 1 oz. 20dwts. 1695. lng, 
*£1753- April 17, there was found a piece oi den © 
hollow braſs, in the form of a ſemi circle, of about fr, f 
3 inches in diameter, 2 inches of the periphery beicg 7 
leſt, from each tide of which two ſimilar ſecants, fall n 5 
ing on the diameter, cut off from both ends ſo muck tho 
as left three quarters of an inch on either ſide of the — 
centre, where it was open, and near half an ind 4 
wide ; but that which repreſents the rim was more 8 
capacious and wider than it was at the diameter. At 7 
the oppoſite extremes, near the periphery, Were the 4 a 
holes, which went through both ſides, each of then * 
large enough for the rivets which were in the hilts 4 
before-mentioned, and on che end of which it fitted 4 
which made ſome think it was the pomel of one of blen 
them, It contained leſs than halt a noggia, and Ni; 
weighed leſs than an ounce. broke 
* 1753- May 23, a man found a piece of hollo Ile u 
gold, in the form of the point of the fcabbard d e, 
ſmall ſword, which weighed 1 02. 23 dwts. 17 9% ® 
« May 2 found a weapon of the ſame form uz 
) 25, Was 10 P : ue 
with chat found in 1748, but the metal of this was ® ; 
more refined; and a goldſmith upon rial * bore 
there was ſome gold in it. Cloſe to the hilt, = | ba 
thick part, was. engraved an oblong [quare, à * a y. 
half an inch long, a quarter broad, and about 1 J = 
of an inch deep, wherein was inlaid a piece ol FL y fans 1 
which juſt fitted it, with four channels cut in , WE... 
each of which was laid a thin bit of line N . NA 10 
that they reſembled four figures of 1. The Male 
weighed 21b. 5 0z. VN 
«] une 12, et was a ſmall hollow piece of | 4 
found, about 2 inches and a half long, of 4 TY bin, h 
cal form, open at one end, and abo ws bled E 
of an inch in diameter; the other end relem *" 


. | zn (leaving twigs. 
inſtrument uſed by coopers in cleaving 1W18% Jun 


a June 25. was found a gold veſſel, much in the 
of our chalice, except that. the handle was 
Pe he cup was bulged and cracked, but opened 
pry capacity would contain almoſt a pint. The 
ow ad cup were chaſed and engraved, and 
r 07. 12 dwts. 23 grs. The bottom was 
2 off, and not found. 
ve 9 june 30, two thin leaves of gold were 
{ound folded in each other, like childrens hats, each 
at z inches in diameter. The crown of one of 
p I was in the form of a cone and ſmooth, and con- 
* leſs than a thimble: the crown of the other 
nde off, and the leaf was broken and cracked 
er different places. The people who found 
them being poor, John Damer, of Shrone hill, eſq; 
the proprietor of the land, gave them the weight in 
puld coin for them, viz. a guinea and a half. 

« [yly 17, was found a piece of gold, almoſt in 
de form of a large ſcollop-ſhell. For the reaſon 
before given, the ſame Mr. Damer gave the weight 
before, viz. 14 guineas and a halt, 

« July at, a man found two pieces of gold, the 
me almoſt in the form of a man's thumb, and hollow 
tone end; the other was an oblong ſquare, about 
ginches long, about an inch broad, and as thick as 
z puinea; both weighed 3 oz. 9 dwts. 21 grs. At 
the fame time he found a lump of coarſe braſs, which 
weighed above a pound, and ſeemed to have re- 
mind in the ladle after caſting ſomerhing. There 


f | 
* ws the ſame day found about 2 grains weight of 
The gold wilt. 
Te « Avguſt 12, a boy found a bit of gold 2 inches 


ng, as thick as a child's finger, that ſeemed to have 
deen cut off of a larger piece on the edge of an anvil; 
for, from the ſmall end to where it was cut it in- 
teaſed in thickneſs, and weighed 1 oz. 7 grs. 

* 1753 October 7, a man found ſomething in 
the form of a bow, about 6 inches long, which to ap- 
parance ſeems coal-black poliſhed wood; bur it is 
ery heavy, and grates like a ſtone; half of it is 
&mi-circular, and very ſmooth ; the inſide and other 


i 4 (urter are each flat, and form a right angled trian- 
5 tuo pe: about an inch of its length is three quarters of 
of then anch ſolid, On either end was a thin plate of 
the hilts aa, which entirely covered about half an inch of 
+ fitted, * quite through which on either end went a ſmall 
f one of krew, ſo as to have bound the plate faſt to it, and 
ig, and lſlened a chain which hung between both ends. 


This tle chain, which was gold, and the plates, he 
Ike of, and ſold without weighing for 21. 75. 


H hollow 1 | 
le Wood is in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Damer. 


yard of 2 


17 21% 

4 ſau dender, were found 1 3 whole blades of the ſame 
this was Wie and form of that found 1748; ſome of which 
al found Me aboye 2 feet long, ſome leſs, and three not 
lt, on the M14 inches. Moſt of them were hacked and 
e, about edel from the ſtrokes of other weapons. Thoſe 


out 1: tl 
of pe wies 

in it, 10 
oppet, E 
"he blade 


m Were not ſo long were not ſo broad or ſubſtan- 

ohe longeſt; for they decreaſed in all dimen- 
* vl as in length: but the hilts of the ſhorteſt 
"8 long as thoſe of the longeſt. There were 
"0d five more, ſo bent that the part called the 
10 5 (though they are not the handles, only thoſe 
Won which the handles were faſtened by the 


of bral 


» 16a5 1 ; 
 cylinon nol touched the points. There were alſo 
| quarte he U OY of thoſe parts of the ſwords wherein 


bled ths 


00d ; * 
ahi te ſome more, ſome leſs in proportion 


| ie length of the blades: and 29 of the 
« Jung : | 


"From the 25th of May, 1753, to the 12th of 
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parts with points, after the ſame manner, ſome more, 
ſome leſs; but there were very few of the pieces 
with points and hilts which entirely fitted each other. 
All theſe things, of which a deſcription has been at- 
tempted, were found in different parts of the bog; 
but moſt of them about the centre; where they tay 
very deep. 

* At the firlt laying this paper before the Society, 
I ſuggeſted a cautionary doubt reſpecting the ditli- 
culty, as it appeared to me, of reconciling the very 
exact deſcription of the forms, and the very preciſe 
account of the weights, of things which were ſaid to 


have been ſo ſtudiouſly ſecreted when found, and auf- 


terwards fo careleſsly and ignorantly fold. Since that, 
upon writing to the rev. Mr. Armſtrong 9, I have 
received the following explanation: That the ac- 
* count which he ſent waz drawn up by Mr. Naſh, 
* of Cullen, a young man who went to the college at 
© Dublin in the year 17 54, and died ſoon after. This 
Mr. Naſh, who drew up the, narrative, found many 
* of the things himſelf, and was,” as Mr. Armſtrong 
is informed, © very careful and exact in weighing and 
© deſcribing them.“ Mr. Armſtrong adds, That he 
had converſed with him, and that he thought him 
© to be a ſenſible young man, who might be depended 
* on.” Mr. Armſtrong then adds, reſpecting another 
point of enquiry which I troubled him with, © As to 
the image ſaid to have been found there, I only 
© heard of it in converſation with the late moſt worthy 
Mr. Damer ; who told me, that his neighbour, Mr. 
© William Chadwick, who then rented the lands 
© about Cullen of lord Thomond, informed him, that 
* a long time before [above 60 years ago] a large 
wooden image was found in a part of the bog, and 
* that little pins or pegs were ſtuck in different parts 
© of it; and that Mr. Damer imagined, that the little 
* gold plares found there, one of which I ſaw with 


him, were ſuſpended by theſe pegs in different parts 


© of that image. Mr. Chadwick, who was not cu- 
© rious in ſuch things, told Mr. Damer, that he made 
© a gate-poſt of it. I have made the molt careful 
© enquiry I could about it amongſt the oldeſt perſons 
© in the neighbourhood, and cannot hear the leaſt ac- 
© count. of it. 

© I beg leave to ſend you an account which I lately 
* got from one Mr. Cleary, an inhabitant of Cullen, 
* of ſome things found in that bog within theſe few 
© years.” 

* 1760, A woman making a fire of turf, found 
in one of the ſods which ſhe broke a thin plate of 
beaten gold, with five ſmall ſquare ingots, which 
weighed 2 0z. 4 dwts. 3 grs. and were fold in Lime» 
rick for 4 guineas and a half. 

* 1762. A man found ſomething in the form of 
a triangle, one ſide of it about 1 inch and a quarter 
in length, the other about 2 inches; with ſeven ſmall 
ingots of gold incloſed in it, much in the form of 
grains uſed in weighing gold coin, but thicker in 
proportion than a guinea ; which ſhe fold without 
weighing for 6/, 5s. | 

* 1763. In June, in digging for turf there were 
ſound at the bottom of the holes, ſeveral ſkulls of 
men ſurprizingly thick and round. 

©1704. A man found on the eaſt fide of the bog 
an uncommon piece of gold, larger than a French 


crown, which weighed 1 0z. 3 grs. 


* 1765, A man found about a handful of gold. 
in ſmall bits not much thicket than a ſtraw, and 
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about a quarter of an inch long. All weighed 2 02. 
ſome grains. 15 

« 1769, June 14, a man paſſing by a ſtack of 
turf, ſaw a thin plate jutting out of one of the ſods, 
which weighed 2 0z. and a half, and 11 dwts. 

« 1771. - A boy found in the border of the bog 
a piece of gold about 6 inches long, much like the 
pipe of a trumpet, hollow in the middle; which 
weighed 3 oz. 15 dwts. 21 grs. 

« 1773. A man found in digging the bog, a ſkull 
with two horns ſhaped like thoſe on Kerry ſheep, 
but longer. No perſon who has ſeen it can teil to 
what beaſt the ſkull belonged. 

« Mr. Armſtrong then proceeds, I have had the 
people of that village repeatedly informed, that 1 
would give the higheſt price for any thing found 
there, yet ſtill they carry them privately to Lime- 
rick.” Mr. Pownall concludes, © I muſt confeſs for 
my own part that the explanatory account above is 
ſatisfactory to almoſt every point, and the additional 
given by Mr. Cleary 1s to every degree of evidence 
corroborative of it, and as ſuch I now add it to what 
I have before written on the ſubject. Thoſe whom 
it does not ſtrike as matter of fact, may receive it as 
very curious matter of enquiry, and as ſuch not un- 
worthy to be made known ©.” 5 

Among the various articles made of gold which have 
been from time to time turned up in the bogs of this 
kingdom is the plate here exhibited in pl. XXXI. 
which has been aſſigned to various uſes: Nimbi or 
glories round the heads of ſaints ; portions of royal 
diadems of kings or queens; breaſt- plates for kings. 
Mr. Vallancey, whoſe print is here given, determines 
them to be ornaments of the Hibernian Druids, re- 
preſenting the moon in the firſt quarter, whence the 
name Cead Raire. They were carried by the Druids 
in their hands when they went to cut miſſeltoe as 
repreſented on a bas relief found at Autun in Au- 
beri's antiquities of that place. The other kind of 


golden creſcent often found in the Iriſh bogs, much 


reſembling the former, except that they have ſmall 
buttons at the extremities, and the blank part is ra- 
diated with a tool or plaited like a fan into radii 
from the centre, was worn on the head behind the 
cars like a tiara f. Such an one is engraved in Ar- 
chæologia, II. pl. II. p. 36. Another, of which a 
drawing was ſent to the Society of Antiquaries 1747, 
was found 4 feet under the ſurface, in making a 
ditch near Reyhole in the weſt part of Clare. A 
third, found by the ſervants of Thomas Foreſyth, 
eſq; cutting turf in a bog in the county of Tyrone, 
and now in his poſſeſſion, is engraved at the end of 
Dr. Campbells Philoſophical Survey of the South 
of Ireland.“ The Doctor conjectures it to have 
been a ſort of gorget, worn cither by a prieſt or 


judge. It was of ſo elaſtic a temper, that though 


the horns approached ſo near each other, it would 
open ſo as to receive a neck of moderate thickneſs, 
A ſimilar plate ſeems to have been found in Cornwall 
near the circus in Penwith hundred, weight 2 oz. 
4 dwts. 6 gr. enriched with a narrow border, and 


_ finiſhed within 1 inch and an half of the extremity 


with lace work faintly executed s. 
Theſe are not to be confounded with the Jodham 


« Mr, Hamilton fays, within the limits of his own knowledge, golden ornaments have been found in the bogs to the ano 


in value. (Antrim, p. 41.) 


s A. 8. Minutes, Letter from Mr, Price to Dr. Heath of Harrow, 1783. 


1 Collect. Hib. vol. IV, 3» 4+ 
| Ant. Soc. min. | 


7 


ployed in building, was a ſtone ſet upright, and nnder 


| | 1 
* Archzol. 1]. 39. See fig. 1. pl. XXX. where are different fibulz ct. 


Morain or breaſt-plate of judgement, worn 00 
breaſt of the judge, and which if he gave 2 8 
judgement would cloſe round his neck any p 
ſtrangle him; but if he gave a juſt ſentence ws. 
expand itſelf and hang looſe on his ſhoulder, | 
was applied for the ſame purpoſe to the 8 , 
witneſſes. Such is the account of the wind , 
collar given by the father of Iriſh Hiſtory k Ke 
was found 12 feet deep in a turf bog in the : 
of Limerick, on the eſtate of Mr. Bury, ang; 
in the poſſeſſion of Mrs. Bury in Dublin, 7; * 
of thin plated gold, and chaſed in a Very next ; | 
workman-like manner. The breaſt-plate i; * 
but the hemiſpherical ornaments at top arg be 
throughout with another thin plate of pure ogla. 
theſe are Jeſs expoſed to injury when on the breat 
than the lower part. There muſt have beeq N 
ticular reaſon for lining theſe circular concaye * 
About the centre of cach is a ſmall hole in the lian 
to receive the ring of a chain that ſuſpended it * 
the neck, and in the centres in front are tag ſol 
pillars of ſolid gold. The chain was found 0 
lecreted by the peaſant. In cutting the turf te 
lane or ſpade ſtruck the middle of the ornament, and 
bruiled it as here repreſented ; every other par j 
perfect. The whoie weighs 22 grains. Anke 
was found ſome years ago in the county of Longo 
and ſold for 26 guincas i. 9 
Biſhop Pococke ſhewed the Society of Anriquarie 
a bracelet or armilla of fine gold, of an oval form 
compoled of three hoops ſoldered together with 3 
narrow rim or border, ſomewhat ornamented at bon 
openings. One of the fides, ſuppoſed to te that 
uſually worn next the body, is bruiſed and indentedin 
ſeveral places, as if it had ſuffered from a ſkean wor 
on the breaſt or from the pommel of a ſword, R 
about 1 inch three-quarters high; its longeſt dis- 
meter within is 3 inches and an balf, its ſhontef £ 
inches three-quarters, nd the yell or bulge of the 
hoop a quarter of an inch. Ir weighed 34 oz. 12976 


He ſhewed 17;5 a drawing of a gold bracele, 
found about 3o years before in Waterford count 
near Whitzfiella, the ſeat of William Criſtmas, ec 
under a heap of ſtones near Leiſnetil church. Ca 
the top of this heap, which was removed to be en. 


it a cavity, in which was found the bracelet. It Ws 
very thin, 2 inches long, 3 inches diameter, and ſome 
what leſs in the middle than at the ends, and near i 
ſtood a ſmall urn about 6 inches high and 4 broad 
at the mouth, containing ſome bones and aſhes A 
The inſtruments exhibited pl. XX XI are by biſhop 
Pococke ſuppoſed fibrlæ. Mr. Simon and Mr. Var 
lancey conceived them to be pateræ uſed by the 
Iriſh Druids. Hitherto nothing like theſe inſt 
ments has been repreſented or deſcribed in any book 
of antiquities. Many of them have been found iro 
time to time in different parts of Ireland. They 
are of the fineſt gold without alloy, and hv been 
found in grounds that were formerly bogs, and which 
before the rain and waters had ſubſided were Pr” 
bably vallies. The centre pieces or bane: 
ſolid and the ends terminate in cups. Fig - 1: Wehn 
3 oz. 18 dwts. and is in Dublin college muſcun. 
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ed 10 0Z. and was ſold to a goldſmith, 

nad melted down leveril of this form: one 
ff G 10 02. He found ſome, the handles of 
nfs ere of ſilver chaſed with plated gold; one 
. reached bow ® weighed 15.02: Fig. 3. and 
_ 10 of gold, but differ from the firlt in having 
A —_ lar ends Hat, and the handles or bows or- 
the ES One of theſe in Archæol. II. pl. II. f. 2. 
namen Galway, weighed only 10. 4 dw. others 
a _— or Meath. Theſe are evident fibule. 
* * heads paſſed through the button-holes, 
2 0 dat on the body, and the chaſed and oroa- 
4 T Art was turned to the eye. ig. 7. from its 
ear not have been a fibula. It weighs ex- 
* guineas, Was found in a bog on the eſtate of 
* Cuffe, eſq; and is now in the poſſeſſion of judge 


Fig, 2+ Weigh 
dl 


155 4 is an urn of baked earth of very rude 


workmanſhip, found near Baa'namoit on Fe moun— 
nis between Clonmell and Capoquin, under a ſmall 
mumulus, with the mouth downwards covering {ome 
black earth tained by the burnt alhes of the corpſe, 
aud part of the jam bone and [ſkull of a youth not 
burat. 7 i 

Fig. 6. is a vaſe of brals, found in a bog 12 cet 
lee near the ruins of Grey abbey in che Ades in 
the county of Downe ©. 

pl. XXXIV. fig. 1. is a muſical inſtrument of the 
anicat Jrilbg the circular plates are of braſs, and the 
braſs wire or worm part round the ſhanks jingled 
when the plates were ſtruck with the fingers. Six of 
thele were found 178 1 in digging up part of Slane, 
the ſeat of the right hon. William Conyugham. 
They are the Etruſcan Crotale ?, 

big. 2. in the ſame plate repreſents a brazen trum- 
pet of the antient Iriſh, many of which are found in 
the bogs and in the cairns and raths. The anticnt 
Irih had various kinds of trumpets 1. The futc or 
ſoc here repreſented was a brazen tube with a mouth- 
bole on one ſide fo large that no muſical note could 
be produced from it. This inſtrument was uſed as 
a {peaking trumpet on the tops of the round towers, 
b aſſemble congregations or proclaim new moons, 
quarters, and other feſtivals". Ir is formed like a 
cow's horn, and in the concave part is an opening 
rom end to end. Dr. Molyneux“ has given the 
boure of one having two rings near the ſmall end 
b ſuſpend it by. The earl of Drogheda has one 
wich four ſmall braſs pins or ſpikes within the 
mouth or greateſt end, ſeemingly to hold faſt a 
ſecond joint that probably terminated in the form 
o cur modern ſpeaking trumpets. Being found 
dear the round towers, their uſe, one may fairly 


conclude, was to call the people together either for 
religion or war, 


ig. 3, 4, 5. pl. XXXII.“ are three more ſuch: 
mumpets found with ten or twelve more in a bog 


between Cork and Mallow, and reſemble the earl of 

togheda's . Fig. 5. confiſts of one centre piece of 
ine braſs cloſed at the end, near which it has a large 
Oral hole for ſounding as the modern German flute: 


" Archzol, II. 
ws of the n 


"hers 1 62, 1 Og 
* Call Hib. 10 a” 
| Wi ker's Hifi 
king horn, 

Ver, Mon, A. 8. *. pl. XY. 
wit; awle, a Curious 
ec. J9.nts and a pertect mouth- piece. 

e on antient Armo 
Uiquities, Be 


Va, Ill, 


P Ib. 44. 


Collect. 


like fort of inſtruments of pure gold were found in plo 


3 £4 Ai Ne It 


the two rings were probably deſigned to receive à 
ſtring, by which it was to be carried or ſupported. 
More ot the firſt fort were found fome years ago near 
Carrickſergus in the north of Ireland, and are ſup- 
poſed to be now in the Britiſh Muſeum. 

L'. XXXVI. t. I. is the bitt and headſtall of a bridle, 
both of brals, found in the county of Roſcommon and 
now in I rinity-college Muſeum; the curb and chains 
were of gold, but fecreted by the peaſant who found 
it. On the top of the headitall is crefted an elegant 
pillar of braſs, to which a plume of feathers -wag 
taitened. 


Fig. 2. is a braſs ſpur, neatly wrought, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the rev. Mr. Archdall. 

Fig. 3. a very large iron ſpur, in the College mu- 
ſeum. 

Fig. 4. a braſs ſpur, preſerved there, of ſingular 
ſhape, which muſt have been worn low on the heel, 
in the polition here repreſented, the circular part 
being chamfered off within for that purpoie. 

PI. XXX \ I. and XXX VIII. repreſent ſeveral tools 
of brats, found in the bogs, calied by the antient Iriſh 
Tuagh ſnaighle or chip-axcs, multitudes of which are 
daily dug up in Ireland. Some were uſed with 
handles, part of the wood adhering ſtill to the bottom 
of the ſockets, and theſe had loops for the conveni- 
ence of taking them off readily to be ground. Theſe 
are all drawn of the ſize of the originals. Fig. 1. has 
a ſquare ſocket, and reſembles fig. 2. found with 
many more together in Normandy. Sce ſuch Ar- 
chæol. V. pl. VIII. fig. 9, 10, 11. 15. 


Fig. 3, 4. 6. anſwer to ſig. 4 and 11, Archæol. ib. 
and pl. IX. 11, 12. 

Fig. 5 and 8. are govges or ſemicircular chiſſels; 
the ſmall one has no loop, nor has the ſmall flat 
chiſſel fig 7. The two former anſwer to Archæol. 
V. pl. VIII 17: and the laſt to 23. See allo one like 
it in bronze from Pern in Caylus, I. LXI. 2. Such 
caſes or molds as are deſcribed Archæol. V. pl. VII. 
are of braſs mixed with a greater quantity of iron, 
or tempered much harder than the inſtruments are 
found in the Iriſh bogs. Ilalf of one much burnt 
by conſtant caſting of the hot metal is repreſented 
pl. XXXVII. f. 10. where fig. 3 and 9 correſpond 
with Archæol. pl. IX. 1 and 7, and VIII. 5, as do 5 
with VIII. 14. and 7, 8, with X. 8, 9. IX. 4. 10. Lig. 
II. is a chiſſel of that ſpecies of ſtone called touch 
ſtone, uſed by goldſmiths. Fig. 4. is a ſmall ſecuris 
or Irith carr to cut herbs, miſletoe, &c. having a 
double edge very ſharp. The figure unmarked ſeems 
a moder cooper's adze of braſs. 

Pl. XXXIX. exhibits implements of war. 

Fig. 1. is a ſtone ſpear head of the oripinal ſize. 

Fig. 2. an arrow head of the fame material and 
ſize. Tbeſe are found of the ſize of one-third of 
this. The peatants call them L arrows, and fre- 
quently ſet them in ſilver like this figure, and wear 
them about the neck as an amulet agaiuſt being ef 
ſhot. e 

Fig. 3, 4. are braſs daggers: the handle of 3 is 
broken; 4 is caſt in one piece, the rivets being or- 


Hib. IV. 41, 42. Arche). II. 40, 41. 
ughing near Ripon in Yorkſhire 1780; one weighed g oz. 10 dwts. 


Letter trom Dr. W. White of York to Mr. Bartlet, dated June 24, 1780. 


of the Iriſh Bards, p. 83, 84. where {ce the ſacred horn, crarn or corn, the hunting horn, the horn of battle, and the 
N Collect. Hib. XV. 47 


* Nat. Hiſt, of Ireland. 


gentleman of London, poſſeſſes a trumpet found near Battle in Suſſex, very much reſembling the two firſt, but 
Appendix to Walker on the Bards, p. 109—111. 

" Armour pl, XIII. and called a Roman lituus or military trumpet for hore, 

ing tound near Battle it may have belonged to the Norman conquerors. - 


It is engraved by Mr, Groſe in his 


6 F namental, 
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duch an one is engraved in Montfaucon's 
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namental, or to ſtop againſt the top of the ſcabbard, 

Fig. 5. is the braſs head of a hunting ſpear. 

Fig. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. braſs heads of military ſpears. 

Fig. 11. a braſs head of a battle ax“. 

Fig. 4. pl. XXXI. is a beautiful braſs. vaſe, dug 
up in the barony of Is Owen, c. Donegal, 1769, in 
deepening a ditch along the highway zoo feet from 
Fahan church. It is open at both ends, lay 2 feet 
under the ſurface, and near it a ſtratum of human 
bones 18 feet long, 8 inches thick, and opened only 
to the width of 5 feet“. 

Pl. XL. fig. 1. is an amulet of braſs, commonly 
worn on the arm. 

Fig. 2. is the Druids ring of braſs and hollow, 
found in the bogs, of various dimenſions. 

Fig. 3, 4, 5, are chain rings of braſs and hollow, 
united by a flender plate of braſs, found in the bogs 
in great plenty. They conlift generally of one large 
and two ſmall rings. Fig. 4. repreſents one that 
probably had four ſmall rings annexed to it, 

Fig. 6. is a triangular taliſman; one of the ſtar- 
like ornaments loſt, 

Fig. 7. are thin plates of gold, joined together by 
a ſemicircular piece, hung round the neck at the 
breaſt. Dr. Pococke ſuppoſed it a fibula x. 

Fig. 8. are rings for other purpoſes. 

Fig. 9, 10. a piece of Chineſe copper money called 
Caſh, which they ſtring on a leathern thong as 
counters. Mr. Vallancey gravely reads it in old 
Syriac characters, and the reverſe. aſtronomical cha- 
rafters, and calls it a Taliſman “. 

Pl. XLI. repreſents the harp of Brian Boiromh, 


king of all Ireland, flain in battle with the Danes 


A. D. 1014 at Clontarf, His fon Donagh having 
murdered his brother Teige A. D. 1023, and being 
depoſed by his nephew retired ro Rome, and carried 
with him the crown, harp, and other regalia of his 
father, which he preſented to the Pope in order to 
obtain abſolution. Adrian IV. ſurnamed Breakſpear, 
alledged this circumſtance as one of the principal titles 
he claimed to this Kingdom in his bull transferring 
it to Henry II. Theſe regalia were kept in the Va- 
tican till the Pope ſent the harp to Henry VIII. with 
the title of Defender of the Faith, but kept the 
crown which was of maſſive gold. Henry gave the 
harp to the firlt earl of Clanricard ; in whoſe family 
it remained till the beginning of this century, when 
it came by a lady of the De Burgh family into that 
of Mac Mahon of Clenagh in the county of Clare; 
after whoſe deatn it paſſed into the poſſeſſion of com- 
miſlioner Mac Namara of Limerick. In 1782 it was 
preſented to the right bon. William Conyngham, 
who depolited it in Trinity college library. It is 32 
inches high, and of extraordinary good workmanſhip; 
the ſounding-board is of oak, the arms of red fally, 
the extremity of the uppermoſt arm in part is capt 
with filver, extremely well wrought and chiſſeled: 
it contains a large chryſtal ſer in ſilver, and under it 
was another ſtone, now loſt: the buttons or orna- 
mental knobs at the ſides of this arm are of ſilver. 
On the front arm at @ are the arms chaſed in ſilver 
of the O*#Brien family, the bloody hand ſupported 
by lions: theſe are repreſented as large as the ori- 
vinal in the corner of the plate at a. On the fides 


Coll. Hib. IV. 60—62. 
* Coll, Hib. IV. 32—34. 


1 Ib. 71, 72. 


with all cue detercnce to the commupicator of thele anecdotes.” 
6 Coil. Hib, ib. 329. 
a | 


| b Ib. 83—100, See Archzol. VII. 169. : 
6+ Thete anccdotes reſpecting this harp are fo plauſible, that one can hard!y prevail on oneſelf to queſtion their 
- thould be remembered, that they are originally furniſhed by tradi jon, who is not apt to adhere ſtrictiy tw truth, 
Walker, ubt ſup. p. 164. 
Mr. Foley, Ant. Soc. June 24, 1782. : ani 


of the front arm within two circles are ty 
dogs cut in the wood. The holes of the ws 

board where the ſtrings entered are nent 

mented with eſcutcheons of braſs caryed a0 

the larger ſounding-holes have been Ornamenteg ; 
bably with filver, as they have been the obje + 
theft, This harp has 28 keys and as ny 6 
holes, conſequently there were as many firings, ky 
foot-piece or reſt is broken off, and the par roun 
which it was joined are very rotten : the Whole be 
evidence of an expert artiſt b. 


U Irig Val 


The crown or cap repreſented in the fame pla 
is copied from that engraved in the frontiſpiece 
the tranſlation of Keating's hiſtory of Ireland, f 
1692 in the county of Tipperary, at a place cally 
Barn an eli, io feet under ground. Its Weight 2boy 
50Z. The border and head is raiſcd in chat work 
and it has been ſuppoſed to have been wor by th 
kings of Ireland before Chriſtianity as it has no og; 
or by ſome provincial king under Brian Boirogk 
It was preſerved by Joſeph Comerford, eſq; a c. 
rious gentleman, deſcended from a younger brother 
Comerford in the county of Stafford, who ated 
king John in his expedition into Ireland. A (nila 
crown was found on the eſtate of Mr. Stafford: th 
balls of it were not chaſed, but raiſed almoſt oy 
lar like thoſe on our viſcounts coronets s. 


The ſceptre of Brian Boiromi was found tex 
Clonterf by Thomas Cornwall, as he was digging 
his garden, a few years after the battle of the Boy 
It remained in his poſſeſſion till his death, and fer 
wards in that of his ſon John. About 20 years ay 
the late rev. Dean Richardſon of Belturbet in te 
county o Cavan, conſtrued ſome characters on it 
ſignifying that it belonged to Brian Boiromh, nov 
arch of Ireland, &c. 4 


„ 4 


During the dreary interval of near 1000 yea 
from the 8th to the 18th century, it is in yain 0 
look for the laboured arts of peace in a kingdon 
where war was the only trade, while Ireland un 
harraſſed by the Danes in the gth and 10th cent 
ries, and by a bloody ſtruggle with the Engliſh under 
Henry II. for two centuries more. The dilcorerf 
of antient workings in the collieries of Bally eile 
in the county of Antrim, tend ſtrongly to ſhew lit 
there was an age when Ireland enjoyed a conliders 
ble ſhare of cultivation. The round towers, d 
which there are ſtill 5o remaining, are ſuffcient d 
ſhew that ſhe had public monuments. beſote the u. 
rival of the Engliſh originally in their kingdom, and 
not inelegant in their ſtructure. Giraldus Cambret 
ſis calls them “ turres ecclefiaſtice, quæ mre f. 
trio arctæ ſunt & altæ, necnon et rotunde,” Ide 
remains of antient religious buildings, which may be 
ſeen in the valley of Glendalough, at Clonmaches 
and many other parts of the iſland, exhibit a ſpechs 
of architecture by no means deformed, and yet . 
fering exceedingly both from the Grcclan _—_ 
and from the Gothic ſtyle of building adoptcs 8 
Britain. The few ſcattered remains of the breaoh 
laws, enumerating the ſeveral forts of tree? * 
they protect by ſevere penalties, not eucept {ry 


Arebæol. IT. 39. Pl. I. fg. 6. 


e f if 
authentic * 
This, howzveh © E 


„„ 


ve, that there was a time when 
pd e overrun with foreſts and bogs, 
js King 54 ſcarce, and defended as private pro- 
ut ach turk has been the common fuel for 
oh « paſt, there are circumſtances which lead 
feral 1 2 it has been generated within the laſt 
. LEAD] while tillage and agricuiture gave 
np bn and plunder. The beſt land, if neg- 
pt „by various accidents, be ſoon reduced 
ar ue. rank bog. It is next to demonſtration, 
Ana *. the places where turf is now cut, have 
* m_ arable land, veltiges of which are diſco- 
. great depths, and wooden palings traced 
ret under the ſurface: marks of the plough 
ece ty a 4 on ſeveral mountains in the north of Ireland. 
1 1 inſtruments of peace and war, the 
Called : curious and coſtly ornaments of dreſs every 
9 11 out of the fields, afford abundant proofs that 
bal, 4 once flouriſhed in Ireland, and that the pre- 
by the E metals were not unknown there: of the latter 
0 ah 6 ate exquiſitely wrought, many of ſuch intrinſic 
ork flac as to prove, that gold and filver ore abounded 
py \ Ireland in prodigious quantity; that there was a 
thr ne when the Iriſh had more than the bare neceſ- 
* hies of life, and when poverty did not compel them 
oy > pay their taxes in cattle. The greater part of 
; 35 cle are originals in their kind, unlike any thing 
ys donn at preſent, and of ſuch decided antiquity, 
bt even their uſes and purpoſes can rarely be in- 
ned from any analogy derived from things in uſe 
this day, tending in the cleareſt manner to demon- 
rate, that the antient arts and faſhions of this iſland 
ave not been borrowed from Britain at any time 
ce the Norman conqueſt. 


Bede, who lived 1100 years ago, ſpeaks of Ire- 
Ind as a rich and happy kingdom, undiſturbed by 
ar*, reſorted to by the nobility and others of Eng- 
Ind for education f, which they received, together 
th maintenance, books, and maſters, gratis. Arch- 
oo yeaty hop Uſher, in his curious treatiſe on the religion 
n vain 10 (the antient Iriſh, has proved that they profeſſed 
| kingdom e pureſt Chriſtianity, unembarraſſed with any of 
eland was idle tenets of the church of Rome, till Henry II. 
th cent conqueſt introduced the Pope's authority among 
liſh unde I'm, | | 

| diſcorer] ln fine, many and unequivocal circumſtances con- 
ally calle Ir to prove, that during the barbarous ages when 
ſhew tlit e relt of Europe was involved in all the hcrrors 
coden: bloodſhed, ignorance, and ſuperſtition, this ſe- 
towers, d Wipeſtered iſland enjoyed the bleſſings of peace, of 
ſuſſicient d ing, and of a pure religion, and was literally 
ore the u. e happy country deſcribed in the following lines 


19dom, and dt. Donatus biſhop of Etruria, who died A. D. 
j Cambret $: 


p of c 1 Finibus occiauis deſcribitur optima tellus 
16, J Nonine & antiquis Scotia ſcripta libris. 
ich maß! lala dives opum, gemmarum, veſtis & auro, 
lonmacno Conmoda corporibus aere, ſole, ſolo, 
it a ffeche Melle fluit, pulchris et latttis Scotia campis 
nd ye! * Abus atque armit, frugibus, arte, viris ; 
jan „ Urſerum rabies nulla et ibi; ſæva leonum 
_— ; eming nec unquam Scotica terra tulit : 
the he 2 Nulla veneng noceut, nec ſerpens ſerpit in herba, 
rees e tc conqueſia canit garrula rana lacu. 
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In qua Scotorum gentes habitare merentur, 
Inclyta gens hominum milite, pace, fide. 


Far weſtward lies an iſle of antient fame, 

By Nature bleſt, and Scotia® is her name; 

An iſland rich, exhauſtleſs in her ſhore 

Of veiny ſilver, and of golden ore; 

Her fruitful foil for ever teems with wealth, 
With gems* her waters, and her air with health; 
Her verdant fields with milk and honey flow, 
Her woolly fleeces vie with virgin ſnow ; 

Her waving furrows float with bearded corn, 
And arms and arts her envied ſons adorn. 

No ſavage bear with lawlels fury roves, 

No raging lion through her ſacred groves 

No poiſon there infects, no ſcaly ſnake 

Creeps through the graſs, nor frog annoys the lake. 
An iſland worthy of its pious race, 

In war triumphant, and unmatcht in peace i. 


* The advocates for the honour of Ireland would 
perſuade us, that ſhe has enjoyed a degree of 
illumination equal to any other country on the face 
of the earth. But the monkiſh illumination of Ire- 
land is not of a kind to be compared with that of 
countries whoſe antient brightneſs is {till reflected in 
their auguſt remains of the fine arts. Learning, 
which dawned in the remoteſt eaſt, has hitherto 
moved weſtward, like the great luminary of day. 
It would be anticipating the ordinary courſe of hu- 
man knowledge to ſuppoſe, that Ireland has paſſed 
her zenith; it ſhould rather encourage her ſons, that 
ſhe has not yet come to her meridian. We have not 
data to prove, that Ireland, when moſt famed fer 
learning, was a very civilized country, Her ſcholars 
being ſhut up in cloiſters and ſequeſtered from the 
world were not the fitteſt inſtruments to ſoften man- 
ners and refine the arts of civil life. But the in- 
fluence of the political conſtitution was even worſe 
than that of the eccleſiaſtical, as may be ſeen from 
the flighteſt ſketch of it. Kach province of Ireland 
had an elective king, under whom were ſeveral tri- 
butary Kinglings, and over all ruled the monarch 
eligible only from the four provincial kings. At 
the election of any monarch, king, or chief, it was 
cuſtomary to appoint a chieftain next in dignity as 
his ſucceſſor without much reſpect to primogeni- 
ture. Him they called Thani, and the cuſtom 


 Thaniſtry, In the choice of a Thaniſt the brother 
was commonly preferred to the ſon of the deceaſed; 


and even the next couſin was choſen in preference to 
either, if thought more worthy. The only fixed 
rule was, that the election ſhould be confined to the 
ſame kindred or ſep! : The ſpirit and intention of 
which was plainly this—to preclude from the ſuc- 
ceſſion perſons inſufficient to lead them to battle, 
and to prevent the alienation of inheritance to 
ſtrangers, who might have ſlipped in during a mi- 
nority or an adult imbecility, and wreſted it from 
the lineal heir. But however well calculated it 
might be to curb deſpotiſm and preſerve the mar- 
tial dignity of family, it was very defective in all the 
attributes of an equal government and peaceful eſ- 


tabliſhment, and breathed nothing but intrigue and 


cabal, diſcord, turbulence, violence, and blood. 
Under ſuch turbulent ſyſtems it is evident the arts 


f Hiſt. Ec. III. 27. 
ame of Ireland; ſee Bede and others in many places. See before, 470, 471. _ | 
| found in many rivers of Ireland; ſome of them very valuable. See the muſeum of Trinity college, Dublin. See an 
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of peace could make but little- progreſs. Some, 
however, they did make before the ravages of the 
Danes and the invaſion of the Engliſh, Spenſer 
aſks, * How comes it that the Iriſh are ſo unlearned 
ſtill, being ſo old ſcholars?” There have been two 
civil wars ſince his time. Though ſchools have been 
opened, they are but few, and ſo expenſive as to be 
above the common pitch. Though an univerſity 
has been endowed, it admits of but a ſmall number 
of ſtudents compared to the whole kingdom; of 
the two millions and an half of fouls in Ireland four 
to one at leaſt are Papiſts, who are precluded from 
all conſtitutional advantages, and have no tempta- 
tion to literature, even if they had acceſs to it. The 
univerſity of Dublin is founded on a very contracted 
ſcale: and the advantages of England over Ireland 
in the attainment of learned excellence is cateris 
paribus merely in point of numbers in a ratio made 
up of the proportions between the clergy, lawyers, 
and phyſicians, the fellows and profeſſors in the re- 
ſpective univerſities. The provincial government of 
Ireland as effectually repreſſes her literary as com- 
mercial efforts k.“ 


ROUND TOWERS. 


The Round Towers in Ireland, of which no fewer 
than twenty-four are deſcribed by different authors, 
have furniſhed matter for various conjectures. A 
comprehenſive view of theſe was laid before the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries by the late Mr. Peter Collinſon, 
Dec. 7, 1763, and printed in their Archæologia, vol. 
I. p. 305. It is here enlarged from later obſerya- 
tions. | 

© In the county of Waterford, near the church 
of Ardmore, there is a round tower built of hewn 
ſtone, gradually leſſening towards the top, upwards 
of 100 feet high, 15 feet diameter, and 45 feet in 


circumference at the baſe; the door is 15 feet from 


the ground; the roof is pyramidal, being of ſtone, 
very well cut, and clolely joined together, and well 
plaiſtered within fide from top to bottom, as clean 
and white as if newly done. The whole fabric is 
divided into four unequal beltings or ſtories, with a 
window to each; having four windows in the upper 
ſtory. It has no doubt been uſed as a belfrey or 
ſteeple, there being towards the top not only op- 
poſite windows to let out the ſound, but three pieces 
of oak ſtill remaining, on which the bell was hung. 
There are alſo two channels cut in the fide of the 
door where the rope came out, the ringers ſtanding 
below the door on the outſide, Mr. Smith ſays, this 
is one of the moſt intire of theſe towers in the king- 
dom, and the only one in this county!, On the top 
is a kind of croſs like a crutch. 

County of Cork; fir James Ware® mentionsa round 


tower, which ſtood near the cathedral of Cork, and 


another near the church at Brigonne, near Mitchels 
Town”, which Colgan ſays was a biſhopric ; but 
theſe no longer remain. 

There is one, however, now ſtanding at Cloyne, 92 
feet high and 10 feet diameter; the door about 13 
feet from the ground facing the weſt entrance of the 

k Campbell's Phil, Survey of the South of Ireland, 394—407. 


| Hitt, of Waterford, p. 71. 
" Smith's Cork, II. 407. Archdall, Mon. Hib. 53, 


s Anrient and preſent State of the County of Down, 1744, p. 2 10. This is not mentioned by Ware or Harris. 
At the welt end of Down cathedral is a very high pillar that has been neatly repaired at the expence 0i Dean 
and ꝓreſent State of the County of Down, 1744, p. 29. The Index makes this a round tower, 
| . Ib. 82. 
Smiths Kerry, p. 203. not in Ware or Harris: being neglected it fell down 1771. 


Ib. p. 220. Warc, ubi ſup. 381. 


» Smith's Kerry, p. 214. 
e Ware, I. 128. 
2 


See p. 489. Ware, ib. 270. 


in Vol. I. 555, Harris's edit. 


AN D. 
church“; and another, much more remar{gy, ... 
the old ruined church at Rennith. Ag this 1; 
different from all others, it may deſerve a Jo; Fs 
It is 70 feet in height, conſiſting of ſix (yj@. 
11 fect 9 inches high. The firſt ſtory j, , 
hexagon, each ſide being 10 feet 4 inches Fran 
this ſtory to the top it is quite round, all bu g 
hewn ſtone. It ſtands 124 feet from the wel! en 
of the church; and it is remarkable, that ie dom 
of moſt of theſe towers face the weſt entrances 9 
the church or church-yard?, Kennith ig (1 0 
have been a cathedral. An anticnt MS, chronicle g 
Munſter ſays, that this tower was built ah; 0 
year 1015. 

In the county of Down are two round weg 
now ſtanding. That at Drumoe, 24 fett d 
from the north-weſt door of the ruined church; 
about 35 feet high, 47 feet in cir cumference, ad q 
feet diameter in the clear; and the entrance Cn the 
eaſt fide 6 feet from the ground 4%, The gry 
Down Patrick ſtands about 40 feet from the dd a 
thedral: it is 66 feet high, the walls are z feet tick 
and its diameter, meaſured on the inſide, is 9 fh. 
On the welt fide is an irregular gap, about 10 fü 
from the top, near three quarters of the wligle g. 
cumference broken off by time; the entrance i 1 
feet and a half wide on a level with the ſurfaced 
the ground; in which laſt particular it is pretty {@ 
gular, for in others the door is placed from 8 t 1 
feet above the ground, without any ſteps or (lin, 
ſo that there is no getting into the building vie 
a ladder, unleſs the difference is owing to the tilt 
of the ground by the rubbiſh of the cathedral?, 

« At Mahera in the ſame county are the ruins d 
an old church, where is a noted burial-place; ad 
near it formerly ſtood an high rower, which about 
30 years ago was overturned by a violent form, ad 
lay at length and entire on the ground, like a hug 
gun, without breaking to pieces, ſo wonderiully hu 
and binding was the cement in this work“. 

„Dublin county; at Clondalkin a fine round tower, 

% Fermanagh; at Deveniſb one 76 feet, and 41 
circumference *. 

In the county of Kerry ſtill remain two apvelt 
eccleſiaſtical round towers; one oppoſite the we 
end of the cathedral at Ardſert, 120 ſcet high, bu 
moſtly of a dark kind of marble (the firſt Mr, Swi 
had ſcen that was not built of free ſtone); the 000 
faces the weſt entrance of the church x, Anale 
round tower is now ſtanding near the ruins of fte 
cathedral at Rattoo :. Ware ſays there Was 1 round 
tower built on a hill, in which the biſhops of Hape 
formerly kept their ſtudies ®. 

„In the county of Kildare at 30 yards lane 
from the weſt end of the church, ſtands a handlons 
round tower, adorned with a battlement. un 5 
44 yards high, and 45 feet in circumfetence; A 
the top four windows fronting the four wy 
points®, The battlements were added in a mover 
repair which Mr. Harris remembered. 

« In the county of Kilkenny, at the nn" 
about 8 feet from the ſouth croſs of the ce 
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4 tower, 15 feet diameter, at the baſe; 


E ſands a count : 
Another at Fertagh*e a 
in the county of Louth Mr. Wright* deſcribes 
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* | of theſe round towers, which he calls Daviſh. Their ſituation is always in low grounds, but not al- 
Her J 3 belt is in the church-yard of 1 fonafter Boice, ways near a church, and ſome of them ſtood on a | j{ 
Fra no fect high, beautifully diminiſhing like the Tuſ— low baſe or pedeſtal, They are remarkably ſtrong 1 
bull g can pillar from a baſe of 18 fcet ; the aſcent to the built, and in excellent repair, and conſiſt of much | | 
rel 6a | Joor 18 by ſteps on the outlide., The other ar Drom- better ſtone and cement than any church he ſaw; (| 
e doch 2 ie, which, from the vaſt breadth of its foundation, for the churches they may be ſuppoſed to have be- | | 
ces i (aid to have been one of the higheſt in Ircland, longed to in ſome of the above towns are quite de- 1 
la aud not leſs than 130 feet. This is now reduced to ſtroyed, and the reſt entirely in ruins; nor was the | 
Oricle g lets thin half its original height, and ſerves as a ſtone or cement the ſame in the churches as in the 
out the belttey to the church, trom which it is diſtant about towers. He thinks theſe rather of antient Iriſh than i 
5 Fans. Mr. Wright counted ſeven in Ireland. Daniſh conſtruction, and their antiquity to be long | 
| tonen In Mayo; at Aghagower is {till a round tower“; before the uſe of bells; and he Joins in opinion with 1 
t diſt whers at Ballagh ', Ball *, Moat „ and Turlogh m. lord Morton, that from the windows being placed at | Þ 
horch z In Meath ; at Hells a round tower 99 feet high"; top and looking different ways, their uſe was to call 
0 al; another at Donaghmore, 7 feet high, and 12 diameter“. the people to worſhip wich ſome wind inſtrument, 1 
ce ( th In Monaghan; one at Clones”. even the voice of cryers ſtill uſed for that purpoſe f 
Abe In Hoſcommon ; ſtump of one near Boyle 2. An- in Mahometan countries being heard to a ſurprizing 
«as ochers near Oran. diſtance. Mr. Brereton obſerved, that ſome of the 
det thick In Clare; one at Clare * ; and another at Killaloe *, trumpets ſo often found in Ireland, and engraved 
i h for In Galway; one at Rilmacduac, antiently an epiſ- among the Vetuſta Monumenta of the Antiquary So- 
110 opal ſee ; another at Ballygaddy *; another at cicty, vol. II. pl. XX. and in Smith's Hiſtery of Cork, 
dd Onblerard?. II. 406, were found near one of thoſe towers, 
ance At Sligo two *. Theſe round towers are ſpread through divers 
ſurface > In Queen's county; at Teampulnah Cailleachdubb, parts of Ireland. They differ from each other in de- 
pretty {a and nit Timaboe two antient nunneries *. grees of height, ſome 37 feet, others 30 and more 
n 89 1 ly. the county of Tipperary, on the north fide that of Kildare is 132 feet high, and that at Kilkenny 
or ſlain, of the choir of Caſhel cathedral ſtands a very fine is little leſs. 
19 vitton one*, Another at Ryſcrea, one of the largeſt in the Their outward circuit at the baſe rarely exceeds 42 
the rainy kingdom“. feet; the walls are 3 feet thick; diameter within ſeldom 
Iral?, lu the county of Wicklow, among the ſeven more than 8 feet. They gradually diminiſh from the 
je ruins f churches in the valley at Glendalogh, ſeparate from bottom to the top, which is covered with a ſtone roof. 
place; ul any of the buildings ſtands one of theſe towers about Withinſide are abutments on which ® to reſt the im- 
ich about g5 feet high; and at the end of a building another bers for the ſeveral floors or ſtages, to which they 
ſlorm, ul luch, whoſe under part is demoliſhed. aſcended by ladders; every ſtory had a little window; 
ke a huge In King's county, among the ruins of the churches the four upper windows looking different ways. The 
rlully hal at Conmacnois, are two of theſe towers. The larger door for entrance is from 8 to 12 and to 1 5 feet from 
: at an angle withont the walls of the incloſure, is the ground, without ſteps or ſtairs. | 
und tower? alled O'Rourke's rower : the other ſmaller adjoin- A little to the weſt of the round church of St. 
and 4110 ing to the ſouth fide of Temple Finian, or Macarthy's Patric in Peele caſtle in the Ile of Man, is a ſmall 
church, is called Macarthy's towers. round watch- tower; a flight of ſteps aſcends to the 
wo anti ln the County of Cavan in the church-yard of door, and within are ſtairs for mounting to the top 
e the G Drunlaban Is one of theſe pillars, on the top of of the building r. | 
high, boi warch tradition lays an anchorite lived. Various and uncertain have been the conjectures 
dr. Sat There was another at Swords, fix miles from of the time of building, and uſe of theſe tall round 
); the ot Dublin, Another by St. Michae/'s church in Sheep- gender towers. The application of their ſcanty di- 
| my bret, Dublin Þ.” Another at Luſt i, menſions hath puzzled our modern antiquaries. 
DRIES ³Ü˙Vm-‚ _ on ones hk je he 
of Right "rakes , Bed "nb » rity from danger of an enemy; but for this they 
N Netocaſile near PFoxfort, Rom iſle, Scattery, were not capacious enough; others, that they were 


Tulloberin, and W. Carbury; and omits Boyle, Bri- 
gone, Cork, Kenneth, and Oran. 


In Kildare county was another at O Rilcullen |. 


Two others in the county of Cork at Bullywerk 
and Nohavel v. 


In Fermanagh one at Deveniſb ®. 
To Mr. Collinſon's account Mr. Brereton added, 
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and no more in the whole building, looking diſſerent 
ways. They had a geometrical ſtair-cale within lead- 
ing to the floor above, but no pillar in the centre. 


watch- towers; ſome took them for beacons, but ſome 
of them ſtand in hollows and low grounds. Sir Tho— 
mas Molyneux concluded they were built for belfries 
as they were always near the church; but no bells 
of any ſize could hang in them; but when he there- 
fore aſcribes them to the Danes or northern nations, 
becauſe Clogach, the name aſſigned them, is of Ger- 
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Archd. 28 14, . ' 1 See p. 641. m Sce p. 507. 508. 


NM. Grolſe, See p. 703. 


* * the towers he ſaw at Kildare, Kilkenny, Dublin, man origin, from Clugga a bell, he is very much be- 
© carhedal olerea near Thurlis, and near St. Stepben's abbey, fide the mark. Some, plauſibly enough, pronounced | 
Onſted of a plain ſhaft without any girtings on the them to have been habitations of a ſet of anachorets | 

outnde or croſs at top. There were three windows called Stelites, from their living on pillars 4. Thus 1 

lt 

b. 497+ 4 dee the la C . f 4 5 1 
' e the cathedral in Ware, II. 307. * Archdall, 250, Louthiana, Part III. pl. XIV. XV. p. 18. See p. 603, ll 

«1,9 Aut 1 Wil 603. D Arch4all, 492. See p. 587. i Archd. 493. * Willon, 11% I It, See p. 586. "nt 
we er 123. 130. See p. 587. a Archd. 541. Sce p. 567. © Wilſon, p. 459. See p. 566. it 5 

60 290. 4 Ark 955. Sce D. 610, 9 Archd. 606. See P» 595 r Archd. 617. See b. 596. f 

oy x Wie all, 589. Sce P. 577. t See p. 577. 8 » Archdall, 292. Sec p. 58 3. pl. x1.vii. fig. 11. 1 
oa. . W 3 122, Ledwich. * See p. 589. Ledwich. * Archd. 597, 508. o Virt. Muſ. Pl. VI. dee p. 522. WH | 
ney at 524. 4 Ib. Pl. HII. See p. 653. © See the plate in Harris, II. 165. Archdall, 392. See p. 539. 

And * 3 135. See p. bog, | E Harris, I. 132, See p. 561. b Harris, I. p. 134. Ste p. 655. | 
| 


Dr. K. 9½, See p. 608. and plate xL VII. Pg. 12, 0 So Harris, II. 128. 
r Richardfon of Belturbet in Harris, ubi ſup, | : 
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their real uſe remains yet unaſcertained; ſo great is Mr. Ledwich aſcribes theſe towers to then, 
their antiquity, and ſo long hath their original pur- who poſſeſſed Ireland for above a century a 
pole been forgotten! . half, and erected them as belfreys after ther, b 

The ingenious author of the Philoſophical Sur- ſion to Chriſtianity, Hence it is they are [ot 2 
vey of the South of Ireland 1777, is rather unfor- in England, where the Danes had not * 
tunate in his argument drawn from theſe round towers, themſelves till after the introduction of croſt * 
that © as the Iriſh had their arts from Phoenicia, we centre towers in religious houſes v. Ty 5 
* ma aitly ſuppoſe, that from them alſo came the churches were of wood, and wanted a ſtone . 
© mocel of theſe towers, which ſerved as the minarets anſwer the double purpoſe of bells or trumps 9 
* of the Eaſt do at preſent till bells came into uſe; devotion and alarms for war. Giraldus Candi, | 
for arrow as they are (about 10 feet in the clear who was in Ireland 1188, calls them, ture g., 
© at the baſe) they might hold a bell large enough to fſiaſticas gue more patrio are ſunt, Remy f 
* ſummon the auditory as effeftually as the ſhours of a ru,; which looks as if they were Pal 
* man,” p. 91. The Chriſtian religion was planted to Ireland, and they are till called cloghad x " 
in Ireland about the middle of the gth century, and Freys. If the two churches in Scotland, wher the 
Mahometaniſm did not obtain till near 150 years appear, have ſquare towers alſo, they are h. 1 
after. The intercourſe between the Iriſh and the means contemporary with the round one. When, 
Phœnicians had ceaſed long before either event. ever we find a round tower, we may be certz; ll 

About the year 1750, Mr. Charles Smith, au- church contiguous to it is of carly antiquity, ay, 
thor of * The antient and preſent State of the Coun- later than the 11th century y. 
© ties of Down, Waterford, Kerry, and Cork,“ who Bells were placcd in St. Peter's at Rome hy 
with great induſtry was ſearching antient records for the middle of the 8th century. About $7, 4, 
materials for thoſe works, met with ſome antient MSS. Greek church adopted them from the Venein, 
which he thought cleared up this long diſputed ſub- The Turks imitated the Chriſtians in their mina 
jet. From. them it appears, that theſe towers were In the beginning of the 8th century the Sarace); 
built in the 10th or 11th centuries, and were uſed ſettled in Spain, and in the next age the nor 
for impriſoning penitents; whence ſome other writers men, by us called Omen, and by the continent 
name them Incluſoria, and arcti incluſorii ergaſiula. people Normans, began to commit depredation © 
The MS. life of Dunchad O'Braoin, abbot of Clon- the French and Spaniſh coaſts as well as on Irelaul, 
macnois, tells us, that he betook himſelf into ſuch a 
priſon, wherein he died anno 987. 

Theſe MSS. add, that the penitents were placed 
in the uppermoſt ſtory of the tower; where having 
made probation or done penance for a limited time, 
according to the heinouſneſs of their crimes, they 
were permitted to deſcend to the next floor, and fo 
on by degrees, until they came to the door, which 
always faced the entrance of the church, where they 
ſtood to receive abſolution from the clergy, and the 
bleſſings of the people. 

Mr. Harris ſays, he was informed by a ſkilful 
critic in the Iriſh language, that this ſlender round 


is called in that language cloch ancoire, i. e. 3 
1 f 8 ap Keltair, munimentum Keltarii filii Duachi, and it 0 
the one of the anchorite, and not clagbad, or ſteeple; . ws 
15: Le tained its preſent name from being the burying-plact 
2nd that a tradition prevails at Drumlahan in the f 
of the Iriſh apoſtle *, 


county of Cavan, where one of them ſtands in the 
church-yard, that an anchorite lived on the top of it, 
Bur thele cells are very differently deſcribed. 

The earlieſt mention that Mr. Harris found of 
Anchorites in Ireland is A. D. 732. The Stelilic 
ſyſtem took place in the Eaſt A. D. 460, and ſome 
of its heroes occur as low as the 11th century. 
Evagrius deſcribes the manſion of the founder of 
this ſyſtem as on a pillar 40 cubits or 60 feet high, 
but that of another Simeon and that of Daniel in a 
pillar. Theſe were placed“ at a diſtance from towns 
and even on mountains.” It muſt require a warm 
imagination to point out the ſimilarity between Si- 
meon's pillar and the Iriſh round tower : the one was 
ſolid, the other hollow ; the one was ſquare, the other 
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As the tumuli in Ireland are falſely aſcribed tod 
Danes, ſo are the raths or entrenchments throwny 
on the tops of the hills, ſometimes with two or thr; 
but more frequently a ſingle ditch. Rath fignifie1 
ſurety, and therefore theſe fortreſſes are gener: 
called forts. The uſe of them is ſo natural, tu 
Nature herſelf muſt have pointed it out to a peo!: 
always at war among themſelves. One ſees, ther: 
fore, no reaſon why they ſhould be attributed foley 
to the Danes. On the contrary, there is poſitr 
proof in the lives of St. Patrick, that they were 1 
Ireland ſome centuries before the Danes ſet foot n 
it; for Down Patrick was originally called Ki 


The rath was the antient fortreſs or caſtle of tl 
old Irifh chiefs, and is now denominated by the inh» 
bitants indiſcriminately rath, dun, or mole; but 
theſe were not the general name of the fortrels, but 
only of the component parts. 'The old fortreſſes ot 
the antient inhabitants of Ireland, and, | beliexe, 
alſo of Britain, were denominated cathair, c, 
or caer, that is, incloſed places, and what we noh 
term a city. They generally conſiſted of large cl 
cular incloſures, ſituated in elevated ground, not d 
frequently in the boſom of woods, conſiſting of the 
following component parts, the beallagh, dun, More, 
ban, rath, uagh, &c. 

The beallagh was the outward circula 


I” . 
and anſwered to the outward ba//zum or \ 


circular. | x h it oencrallf 
n 1 he Norman caſtles. With the Iriſh it 8 
f 7 P - : | _ 1 d, 
As to the idea of their being fire towers or Pyra was conſtruficd of u faked hedge or fence of woc 


theia of the Perſians, it is too whimſical to need an . an ent 
nſwer. Strabo* eds ſays, they were incloſi ſometimes with, but generally without, uf | 
; | ay cy were incloſur PG TH van 
e pte Roth, 1 y es ment. Within this incloſure reſided the ſerva 
of great extent with altars for the perpetual fire in : ; de chief 
. domeſtic animals belonging to the chi. eil 
the midſt of them. Nor do they reſemble any >: the area of the bea 
N The dun was ſituated within the 1 
known monument of Pheœnniciaa work. Mr. Val- ally on an elevate 
lancey perſiſts in giving them a Scythian origin, the chief 1 
and finds one in Bulgaria, which is only the tower a 0 
of a Tartarian oratory *. 


r incloſure, 
allum 0 


reuch-· 
ts all 


lagh near the centre and gener 
part, was the immediate habitation of - 
his family, and anſwered to the keep 97 dunge 
the Norman caſtles. 


r Ledwich on the Round Towers, Coll. Hib. vol. III. 193—196. * xvi , 
© Coll, Hib. vol. II. Ne VI. 121—148. 
It is remarkable, however, that all the reand towers of churches in England are aſcribed to the Dave. 


* Top, Hib. II. c. y. | Philoſ. Survey of lieland, p. 157+ 247» The 
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The mate or mathar was the circular entrench- 
i Which encircled the dun; whence mothar in 
nore modern Iriſh came to ſignify an encloſed 
| fy and eta u mound. | 
The Jan Was the rampart, whether of earth or 
# hich encloſed the dun, and generally ſuuated 
ones e mote, Whence among the Envliſh ſet- 
3 7 James I. a farm houſe encloſed by a 
lets pt | was denominated a ban or bazon. In ſuch 
- 3 the ban was entirely a mound of earth 
2 generally ſenced at the top by a wooden pa- 


| men 


pet or pale. TOI 

The rath was the court or open area within the 
dn, wherein the pilait or rig h. lann, that is, the ha- 
tions of the chief and his family were ſituated. 
They were in general ſmall builcings, conſtructed of 
darth and hurdles, or-the foundations of carth, upon 
which they erected a wall of woo! and conſiſted for 
ze moſt part of one apartment, few of two; and 
dhe number of them in cach dun or rath was from 
bur to eight. Mr. Beaufort has traced the founda- 
dens of numbers, and in ſome raths the ruins remain of 
lum 2 or 3 feet above the foundation. It was 
placed round the rath at the foot of the ban or rampart. 
The uagh or uaigh was the cave or cellar where 
he proviſions were kept, and into which the women, 
L-1Iren, &c. retired in caſe of danger. They were 
bexerally under the dun by ſteps leading from the 
th, thou h ſometimes ſituated between the dun and 
beallagh in the field. They are mentioned in the 
Þlandic annals *, and numbers of them have been 
ac me (ill diſcovered in Ireland under the duns or 
ms, and in plain fields near ſuch raths *. 

Of che antient cathaits we have now no remains 
but the duns; of which that of Ardſcul about three 
bie from Athy on the road to Dublin in the barony 
fNarrogh and county of Kildare, is a very fine one. 

Kee the plan and view pl. XLII. fig. 2. and 3. in 

uch E is the mote or ditch, 150 feet long, 110 
ve, and 40 feet above the level of the country; 
Þ the rath or cuirt from 12 to 20 feet wide; the 
parapet G 29 feet above the level of the country; 
; the ban or rampart of carth from 8 to 10 feet 
de; A the entrance from the welt 16 feet above 
tie platform of the fort. and 34 above the mote, 
ing from 16 to 20 fect wide at the top and from 
Pty 55 at the bottom; D the ambkairc or radharc, 
Mat is, the ſpeculum or watch tower, whereon the 
kabitation of the chief was generally ſituated, and 

Nercon were Conſtantly placed the guards or 

Mcumen, This is 120 feet by 45, riſes ſomewhat 

Aber than the ban, and commands a moſt delight- 

1 and extenſive proſpect and a fair horizon. On 

is may be traced the foundation of a building at 

cnliſting of two apartments; of which that marked 

1814 feet by 10. Ne 2 is 30 feet by 23. Ne z. 

ls feet by 20. In that marked 2 about fix years 

ie Mr, Beaufort diſcovered near 2 feet beneath the 

haste, a fire hearth, conſiſting of four large ſtones, 

M for the hearth, one at the back, and one at 

zun hide they were neatly hammered but not 

ic, and on the hearth were found ſome pieces 

rag ſpecies of coal we now denominate Kil- 

Wh 8 alſo pieces of wood burnt. I here 

mM e traced the toundations of other build- 

S Which have fince been dug up to make room 

Ma crop of potatoes. At I. 5 an Irregular apart- 

it 59 feet by 1 & + OTE 1 — 

y 15; at M was either the well o: 
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18 , Ant, Celto 
we all theſe 
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the entrance into the cave under the rath 10 feet 
ſqu lire. At J and K are apartments in a receſs of the 
parapet. LI is 30 feet by 12. K 20 feet. by 12. 
The foundations of the apartments or barracks marked 
Nes 4, 5, ©, 7, are ſituated without the ban, and are 
in the whole 100 feet by 20. N' 7. is 3o feet ſquare, 

The Iriſh raths or duns when fituated on a plain are 
generally circular, but when on a natural hill are of 
various forms according to the ſituation of the ground. 
This at Ardſcul is irregular, and, contrary to the ge- 
neral method opens to the weſt and not to the eaſt, 
which would incline one to think it Daniſh, though 
no ſtone buildings have been found in it, which 
thole of the Danes generally have. A new road 
has been made round it about twenty years ago, be- 
fore which the mote or rath was ſituated in a large 
field, and the country round it was in antient times 
covered with an extenſive foreſt, now for the greater 
part a bog. 


On the long ridge on the Curragh of Kildare is a 
chain of fourteen ſmall raths or circular entrench- 
ments without any ramparts, in a line nearly caſt and 
weſt, and about three miles in length. See plate 
XL II. fig. 1. On the eaſtern extremity at A is a 
tumulus of earth, and on the weſtern a large circular 
dun or rath as at B; near which at C js a ſmall tu— 
mulus with a cavity at top. This ſeems to have been 
what the Iriſh denominated a cuci or kitchen, being 
the place where they dreiſed their victuals, which 
was done by lighting a fire in the cavity, round which 
was a number of ſtakes ſuſpending on the top the 
ſkin of a cow or ſome other animal filled with water, 
in which was put the fleſh to be boiled, after the 
manner of the antient Scots b. A number of theſe 
hollow or crater mounds are found in various parts 
of the kingdom. They are denominated by the Iriſh 
cuci (pronounced #vocky) or kitchens, but by the 
Eno liſh ſettlers brandrets or fire hearths: Mr. Beaufort 
has found the craters of moſt of them ſull of aſhes. 
They ſtand generally near the raths and within the 
area of the outward beallagh or ballium. 

In reſpect to the raths on the Curragh, the large 
one at B on the weſt, and which opens on the eaſt, 
was the only fortreſs; the others being too ſmall for 
habitations, being all without ramparts and from 
10 to zo feet in diameter. They are what the Iriſh 
call rath no crop, that is, raths for bodies, being ſe- 
pulchral monuments, and are at this day called by 
the neighbouring inhabitants in their native tongue 
farranta foras or anticnt tombs, or as they corruptly 
pronounce frenchfurs. There is no tradition relative 
to their origin ; but it is probable that the large rath 
was the hunting ſeat, and the ſmall entrenchments 
the cemetery of the antient chiefs of the county of 


Kildare, whoſe general reſidence was on Cnoch Ca- 
ellach near Kilcullen, 


d in the plan of the raths on the Curragh are 
holes, wherein on heath, &c. ſlept the domeſtics of 
the chief, having originally roofs over them; and at 
e are the foundations of ſmall cabins or houſes ; the 
earthen walls are yet about a foot aboye the g 


round, 
and run in all directions. - 


N“ 1. is a cuci or kitchen. Several of theſe ſmall 
crater tumuli are on the heath of Maryborough 
in Queen's county. The mound is about 3 feet 
high, and the crater about 2 feet deep; the way 
up is by a flope on the eaſt; there is a ſmall 


Io ira [ct techuical terms in O Clerigh's Scanaſan Nua; moſt of them are in Lhuyd, and are ſtill retained by the country- people 
riſk, b See Hiſt, of Edinburgh, Keating, &c, 
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trench round it, and not fat from it a large 
circular rath. 

N” 2. is near Ballynakill in the Queen's county, 
and is called by the inhabitants 5randret, the old 
Saxon word for a fire hearth. The crater is ſurrounded 
by three mounds of earth about 4 feet high each; 
the crater is about 3 feet deep and above half full 
of aſhes, overgrown with graſs. On digging theſe 
out Mr. Beaufort found the bottom and ſides lined with 
ſtones. Between the three mounds alſo lay heaps of 
ſmall ſtones, which ſerved for the purpoſe of roaſting, 
by having the crater made hot, and the fleſh put in, and 
then covered with other hot ſtones, as is ſtill prac- 
tiſed in the South Sea iſlands. When the fleſh was 
boiled, the fire was not taken out, but kept burning 
under ſkins ſupported by ſtakes and filled with water e. 

Great numbers are in differcnt parts of the kingdom. 


The enormous horns ſo often found in Ireland 
have been always attributed to the mooſe deer. They 
differ very much from thoſe of the European or 
American ones; the beam or part between the baſe 
and the palm is vaſtly longer; each is furniſhed 
with a large and palmated brow antler, and the 
ſnags on the upper palms are longer. The meaſure- 
ments of a pair of theſe horns are as follow: from 
the inſertion to the tip. 5 feet 5 inches, the brow- 
antlers 11 inches, the broadeſt part of the palms 18 
inches, diſtance between tip and tip 7 feet 9 inches; 
but theſe are ſmall in compariſon of others that have 
been found in the ſame kingdom. Mr. Wright“ 
gives the figure of one that was 8 feet long, and 
14 between point and point. Theſe horns are fre- 
quent in our muſeums and at gentlemen's houſes in 
Ireland; but the zoologiſt is ſtill at a loſs for the 
recent animal. 

Mr. Barrington on ſome foſſil horns found in Ire- 
land obſerves, that Mr. Molyneux, who died 1698, 
communicated to the Royal Society f an account of 
thirty ſuch ſpecimens found in the county of Meath, 
and three of them within the ſpace of an acre, 
whence he concludes the animals were gregarious, 
No one, except Jocelyn in his Rarities of New Eng- 
land, has ever pretended to have ſeen animals ca- 
pable of ſupporting ſuch an enormous extent and 
weight of horns, which, at a medium, are not leſs 
than 10 feet wide, and weigh probably when recent 
above 40lb. Neither the animal nor the bones 
have been ſeen in America ſince Jocelyn's time, 
which is above a century, His animal is pro- 
bably the elk or mooſe, which name is moſt impro- 
perly applied to the Iriſh foflil antlers. Mr. Bar- 
rington has ſeen three good ipecimens of ſuch at 
Wilton, at the late muſeum of the Royal Society, and 
at ſir Aſhton Lever's ; all joined to the ſcull, and more 
than twice exceeding the width of the elk's horns 
when united to the ſcull. Nor can the horn of a 
cow be more unlike that of a deer than the Iriſh 
to the elk's. Other bones of the ſkeleton have 
been found on the earl of Moira's eſtate in the county 
of Down; a ſhoulder-blade, tibia, and one of the 
vertebræ, which Mr. Sheldon pronounced to be the 
5th or 6th of the dorſal vertebræ. Mr. John Hunter 
alſo agreed that they do not anſwer in form to thoſe 
of the elk, and are much larger ; but have ſome affinity 
with thoſe of a ſtag. 


© See Keating. « 
f Phil, Tranſ. abr. II. 433» 
+ Wilſon, 404, 405. 
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« Louthiana, B. III. tab. XXII. 
4 Ant. doc. min. June 26, 1783. 


Length of ſhoulder- blade of an elk in Dull a 10 
Iriſh . i : : 7 0 19 
Leaſt width of ſhoulder- blade in the clk x 


Iriſh , - : | U 
Length of tibia in the elk ; : : 5 
Iriſh . l 0 


The difference between the Engliſh and] 
here uſed is only as 1068 to 1000: ſo that i m 
be preſumed from the difference in dimenſions 8 
form between the bones of the Iriſh quadruped 5 
the elk, that no ſuch animal as the former _ 
be found in any quarter of the globe. . Was 2 
bably peculiar to Ireland, no ſuch foſſil bones _ 
lers being recollected as found elſewhere, 2 , 
moſt likely deſtroyed and conſumed by the wy 
on account of its fleſh, while the antlers made 10 
eaſy prey. For the ſame reaſon the ca 
cock of the wood is no longer to be found in Scotland 
though not yery uncommon in the time of Jane], 
and with us the buſtard will probably be tl 
deſtroyed before the end of the enſuing century; 

At the farm of Balline a mile weſt fran N. 
borough houſe in the county of Kilkenny ver 
found November 1781, 8 ſeet deep, in a bed of fol 
marle mixed with foffil ſhells, a large pat d 
horns remaining faſt to the cull : length of ex 
horn from top to ſcull 6 feet 1 inch; circumſern 
of beam at the junction with the ſcull 1 foot 2 inche; 
ditto in the ſmalleſt part g inches and an half ; length 
of each palm 4 feet 1 inch; breadth 1 foot 4 inchg; 
extent from extremity of one branch iſſuing fon 
the palm to the oppoſite branch of the ſame 4 fee 
4 inches. The ſkeleton was found with the head, ul 
it is probable all the bones might have been colledel 
if the water had not flowed too rapidly on it“. 

The earl of Altamont, at his ſeat at Weſtport 
the county of Mayo, poſſeſſes a few of the true lik 
wolf dog, a ſpecies of animal peculiar to this king 
dom, and formerly made uſe of for deſtroying thi 
fierce animal the wolf, and even conſidered as v0. 
thy the acceptance of kings. But they are 0 
nearly extinct. They are a large, noble, handlons 
animal, remarkably quiet, patient in anger till real 
provoked ; but then truly formidable; their hat 
ſtanding ere&, and they never quit their hold vi 
with certain deſtrudtion. They hunt both by ſat 
and fight; and are generally about 3 feet by 
ſometimes larger; white, or white with a ſew lad 
or brown ſpots i. 

Mr. Pennant k takes this for the Iriſh grey len 
the Levinarius or Leranus of Dr. Caius ; the LY 
or Lyeminer ; the firſt name derived from its rh 
the other from the old word Hemine, a thong d& 
which they were flipt at the game. The late king 
of Poland procured as many as he could from 4 
land. Mr. Pennant ſaw only two or three in lle 
whole iſland; and adds, they are of the kind cal 
M. de Buffon, le grand Danois, and poor 
ported by the Danes, who long poſſeſſed that uy 
dom. Their uſe ſeems to have been original) F 
the chace of wolves, with which Ireland fron 
till the latter end of the laſt century. 4 74 
theſe animals were extirpated, the _—— uf 
decreaſed ; for from that period they Were ek 
for ſtate, 
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TE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 


before them, is put into their hands, they are ſeated 
on the throne, attended by the chancellor of, the 
kingdom, the members of the privy council, the 
peers and nobles, with the king at arms, ſerjeant at 
arms, the other officers of ſtate. No viceroy in 
Chriſtendom comes ſo near rhe ſtate of a king, whether 
in reſpect of majeſty, juriſdiction, authority, atten- 
dance or ſtate, He is aſſiſted in council by the 
chancellor and treaſurer of the kingdom, and ſuch 
other earls, biſhops, barons, and judges as compoſe 
the privy council. For Ireland has nearly the ſame 


orders as England, viz. earls, barons, knights, 
eſquires, &c. 


5 foo 
t may 
Is and ROM the time that Ireland firſt became ſubject 
ed u F to England, the Kings of England have ſent 
an nor hither lieutenants to govern it. They were at 
as p. firſt in their commiſſions or letters patents, by which 
or ants | they -nveſted them with authority and Juriſdiction 
nd ww called keepers of Ireland, then at pleaſure juſtices, 
nana lieutenants, and depuries of Ireland. Their powers 
de it a ire extenſive and royal; they make war, conclude 
realey a peace, appoint all magiſtrates and officers, except a 
Scotland, ray few, and pardon offences, except thoſe of high 
Jane], reaſon, confer knighthood, &c. Theſe letters pa- 
de totally ents are publicly read when they enter upon their 
nturys, office; and after taking the uſual oath preſcribed 
rom Bel before the chancellor, the ſword, which is carried 
nny ver 
ed of fat 
> pair ad 
1 of each = — — — 
curnference 
It 2 1nche; 
alf; length 
t 4 inches; A D D I T I 
ſuing fron 
ſame 4 feet 
e head, ul 
en colleCed 
n it, 
Weſtport u 
he uue lil 1 moſt antient form of government in Jre— 
to this king land ſeems to have been that of four or five 
ſtroying thi provincial kings; the moſt powerful of whom was 
ered as Wd commonly called monarch : durante pentarchia, qui 
ey are 000 regam potentiſſimus dominium totius inſule fibi arripiebat 
le, handloae vupo rex Hiberniæ dicebatur : this is the opinion of 
ger till reif Ware, who profeſſes his ignorance of the commence- 
; their dal ment of what he here calls the Pentarchy, but his 
heir hold but certainty that it ceaſed in the fifth century. 
both by ſet lis account of it, however, does not ſatisfy the 
3 feet high, athor of Ogygia : If, ſays he, by the pentarchy 


a ſew bak Ware means five kingdoms ſeparate from each 


' her, like the heptarchy of the Anglo-Saxons, in 
lich the moſt powerful uſurped a ſovereignty 
oer the reſt, then our continued ſeries of govern- 
went admits of no ſuch form: but if by pentarchy 
' he means, a government in the ſame commonwealth, 
re, of ſometimes hve and ſometimes four 
ba) under one monarch, then it is plain this con- 
watſon took place, though fir James ſays he knows 
wt when it began. lay it commenced with the 


ü grey lan 
8; the Levi 
m its ligbttd 
a thong oli 6 

he late Mg 
ould from lie 

three in te 
kind called, 


probably . gina form of kingly government, and with Slane 
ed that Kg e hiſt monarch of the iſland; for then the whole 
originally don was divided into five provinces, and a go- 
land ſwarm "nor ſet over each province with the title of 
As ſoon'® Ang But none of theſe pentarchs ever uſurped 
mber of 907 be dominion of the whole iſland, as Ware would 


* U ay | * a 
ere kept © ell, becauſe he was the ſtrongeſt. For there 


ver | . „ 
; 8 of each province, aliens from the 
by royal of the monarch; yet not one of theſe, 
(| >) ever ſo powerful, ever once aſpired to the 
odlereignty. | , 
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An Hiſtorical Sketch of the Conſtitution and Government of Ireland, from the moſt early 
authenticated Period down to the Year 1783: 
By Tuo Mas CAMPBELL, LL. D. 


Now, from this ſtrange account of O Flagherty, 
one muſt conclude, there could ſcarce have been 
any wars and fightings about the ſucceſſion, con- 
trary to the whole tenor of Iriſh hiſtory. Beſides, 
this hardy afſerter ſeems to have forgot that the fa- 
mous Brian Boiromhe, king of Munſter, and the 
great Turlogh, king of Conaught, uſurped the mo- 
narchy though aliens from the true blood royal. And, 
according to his theory, that pentarchy, which. com- 
menced with Slane, could not haye ended but with 
Roderic. | x 

But if ſuch a form of government ever exiſted in 
Ireland, it cannot be learned from the contradictory 
reports of our beſt writers on the ſubject. Charles 
O Conor, eſq; tells us, that Hugony ſtrengthened 
and that Eochy weakened the monarchy: and in 
proof of the ſtrength imparted by the former, we are 
referred to Ogygia, p. 260; but there I find no 
mention of any improvement made. The greateſt 
part of what is there ſaid of this Hugony the great, 
is an enumeration of his twenty-five ſons; among 
whom he ſhared the kingdom: and though two only of 
theſe ſurvived him, yet the divifion is ſaid to continue 


in force for no leſs than 300 years. But it ſeems that, 


* ſetting aſide the pentarchy, and parcelling the 
kingdom into twenty-five regular diſtricts or dy- 
* naſtys, widened the baſe of monarchial power.” 
Theſe are brave words; but I leave it to better 


politicians to underſtand the ſpirit of the regula- 
tion. | f 


Let me, however, aſk, what were the four pro- 
vincial kings doing all this while that their go- 
* 6 G | | | 
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vernment was ſo ealily ſet afide? It - muſt have 
been a very plaſtic conſtitution truly, eſpecially in 
a turbulent and fierce nation, which, out of the 
five, could at once be moulded into five times the 
number of dynaſties, according to the number of 
royal children. | 

It would be vain to enquire, why Fochy weakened 
the monarchy by reſtoring the penrar!chal or provincial 
government ? when our ſagacious diſſertator gives it 
up and tells us, that © he cannot ſo much as gueſs at the 


* motives which induced the monarch to make ſuch a 


© change as no revolution could be more fatal to the 
* monarchy.' Yet it has been obferved, that the 
countries molt fertile of tyrants have been moſt ex- 
poſed to the conquelts of a foreign iyrant : for, being 
bound together by no tye of common intereſt; they 
fall in ſucceſſion fo many victims to their mutual 
animoſities: dum /inguli pugnaut univerſt vincuntur, 
Or, if the invader ſhould not be able to ſubdue 
them one after the other, then he ſets up a weaker 
in oppoſition to his ſtronger neighbour, and ſo makes 


him a tool in conquering the reſt : habet in/trumenta 


ferwitutis et reges. 

But abandoning theſe chimerical ideas of a pen- 
tarchy, let us confeſs that the times before the in- 
troduction of Chriſtianity are either unknown or fa- 
bulous. Mr. O Conor, the fond advocate for our 
Pagan antiquities, admits *, that © the licence of the 
* Bards has thrown mach obſcurity over them; and 
© that we muſt derive the æra of uncorrupted hiſ- 
* tory from the legiflation of Tuathal, and particu- 
© larly from that of Cormac O Cuin, who improved 
upon his great anceſtors plan.“ 

Now, Tuathal reigned in the ſecond and Cormac 
in the third century. The former is ſaid to have 
new-modelled the conſtitution by aſſembling the 
fates at Teamor or Tarah, a hill of very command- 
ing proſpect in the county of Meath, and there eſ- 
rabliſhing the famous fes, or as it is ſince ridicu- 
louſly called the parliament of Tarah. To him and 
his ſucceſſors it is alfo ſaid that Meath was granted 
as menſal land, for the beiter ſupport of regal 
dignity, which before depended too much on pre- 
carious tributes from the provincial kings. 

But the glory of completing the Tuathatian ſyſtem 
was reſeryed for Cormac O Cuin, a monarch cele- 
brated for his political and philoſophical attainments, 
but ſtill more renowned for his being father-in-law 
to the Tame-recorded Fin Mac Comial, generaliſ- 
ſimo of that invincible body of troops called the 
Fiona Erion or the army of Ireland. 

The laſt meeting of the fes of Tarah, which we 
read of, was towards the middle of the fifth century ; 
convened, it is ſaid, at the inſtance of St. Patrick, 
to reviſe the annals of the nation, and to publiſh an 
authentic copy of them; which from the place was 
called the P/alter of Tarah. But as parchment and 
the Latin letter was introduced by St. Patrick, and, 


as it is ſaid that before him the Iriſh wrote upon 


beecher tablets with an iron ſtyle, we cannot ſup- 
poſe that this operoſe method was very favourable to 
hiſtoric purpoſes. - So that if ever ſuch a work was 
compoled, it could be nothing more than a bare ca- 
ralogue of traditional kings, or a meagre record of 
genealogies. 

However, from that day to this we hear no more 
of the Pſalter than of the Parliament of Tarah. The 
firſt. hiſtorie document, to which this country now 


makes pretence, is the Fſalter of Che 
the tenth century. All which I only ob 
place to ſhew what degree of ſtreſs is to be 1; 
thoſe declamations, which have of late br? f 
plied in this country, in ſupport of its Pagan 7 8 
zation and regular form of antient governmen "Y 
O Flagherty tells us, that in the Iriſm = 
two things were to be regarded, HEREDITapy * 
and THE ELECTION OF THE PEOPLE; by wry. 
are to underſtand, that the election could FA * 


Written p 
erye in thi 


a certain family only, but that the Choice of the | 
It» 


dividnal of that family belonged to the Peo 

. | ble: 6 
that it was elefive as to the perſon, and here; 
to the blood, Theſe principles fo jarring were 4 
perpetual ſources of diſcord and contention which 
could only be compoſed by the ſtrongeſt hand, A 
cordingly we find, that out of a long line * 
200 Iriſh monarchs, ſcarce two in immedine ld. 
ceſſion have died a natutal death. 

As a remedy for theſe inconveniences Which ts 
ceflarily adhered to this rude form, it was cf 
to elect the next moſt worthy of the ſame bly 
whom they called Roidamna; and whoſe deftinnig 
it was to caſe the ſovereign of ſome of the cares f 
royalty during his life, and to ſucceed to the thut 
at his death. But however this might mitigate it 
not cure the malady. For ſometimes the Roidany 
took up arms againſt the monarch, and ſometime 
both of them fell viftims to ſome more pay 
faction. 

And here let it be obſerved, that a ſimilar cuſon 
of electing a ſueceſſor for the provincial kings ad 
ſubordinate toparchs prevailed ; but theſe were cala 
Thanifls or Taniſts, And ſo rooted was this note 
of chuſing a ſucceſſor in every diſtrict and depurs 
ment of the realm, that the biſhops had their comr- 
bans or coadjutors, who generally ſucceeded to ther 
ſees, unleſs ſet aſide by ſome ſuperior intereſt, 

Such was the conſtitution of the Iriſh government 

in the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh centuries! A conf 
tution calculated only for a people, whoſe vari 
tribes or ſepts were perpetually at war with ea 
other, and who were not willing to diſpenſe, em 
for a day, with the want of a general to lead them 
to battle. But it was a conſtitution altogether ir 
compatible with the arts of peace; ſo much fo, tix 
even their weapons of war were very ineffe(tualis 
either offence or defence againſt a foreign enemy 
Accordingly, Saxo Grammaticus gives the folio 
ing deſcription of their arms and manner of fighting: 
Utitur autem Hibernorum gens levi & paralili amr 
tura; doflior ſuga ſuperare quam bello: quo fit i (ut 
iftoriam tibi ceſſiſt putes diferimen immineat. Bui b 
their wars among themſelves may be ſafely apple 
what Milton ſaid of the battles of the Anglo- Sue 
during the heptarchy, that they were no more worth 
recording than the ſkirmiſhes of kites and ctoꝶ. 

In the eighth century, a new order of golen. 
ment is ſaid to have taken place in #9 royal fa * 
by alternate fucceſſion ; which, inſtead of diminiſhing 
increaſed thoſe factions to which the nation VB be 
fore too incident, Ne wonder that thole Seyrau 
nations, which, fo early as the third century, lad * 
tempted a conqueſt of the kingdom, and had b. 
the maritime towns, ſhould, in the ninth n 1 
able to reduce it to ſuch a ſtare of abject * 0 
is ſcarce to be paralleled in the annals of any ® 
country. 


Piſſertations, p. 54. | We 


r f ww _ As 


t 8 L 
- are told by Keating, that this galling yoke 
moved by the ſtratagem of Maolſcaghlid; and 
ny the Oſtmen being expert in the commercial and 
| Anden trades were luſſered to remain in the king- 


but that about 200 years after they were 
or expelled by the valour of Brian Boiromhe. 


urch This affertion, Bower, is not more repugnant to fact 
Naur han to the wbole tenor of his own narrative: for, 
ich 1 e acquaints us, that it was by means of thoſe alli- 
| up - ances he formed with. the Danes that Brian was 
the ip. enabled to dethrone Melaghlin, and exalt himſelf to 
ble: f the morarchy: and, if he afterwards quarelled with 
litary a them and was flain by them at the battle of Clon- 
ere the arſe, it does not thence follow that he was either a 


„ Which champion or a martyr for the liberties of his country. 
A. " Now, that he was not. lo conlidered at the time 
of der may be from hence preſuined, that his ſon was, upon 
inte lic. bo death, excluded from every pretenſion to the 
monarchy, except the imperial crown of Ireland, 
hich os which they ſay he kept in his poſſeſſion till, from 
uſtonary elentment, he went to Rome and laid it at the Pope's 
ne blood, feet; and the monarchy, we find, reverted to Me- 
leftinatic Lehling who, duting his depoſition, continued to be 
- Cares g king of Meath; the rightful inheritance of his fa- 
he throne ily, contrary to what has been above advanced 
ate it di reſpefting that territory being the menſal land of 
Roidama | the monarch. 
ſometine; Beſides, we find that the Oſtmen remained from 
re potent that period, as before, maſters of the maritime rowtis 
and domineered in many places. We, all along, 
lar cufon read of the exploits of the Daniſh kings of Dublin, 
kings and Linecick, Waterford, &c. In the year 1066 Lan- 
were calld frank, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſtyles Gothrick, a 
this mode Dare, king of Ireland. The firſt vigorous oppo- 
nd depatt ſition made to the firſt Engliſh invaders was by the 
heir can Danes of Dublin. And we learn from the regiſtry 
led to tler of Limetiek, that ſo late as the reign of Edward II. 
rel, matters of property were then and there decided by 
government the oaths of twelye Engliſh; twelve Danes, and twelre 
A conlts Inſh, 
hoſe varus Keating talks of the great revenues pald into the 
r with eich Exchequer of Brian. But what were his revenues? 
ſpenſe, eu ' Cows and hogs, mantles and iron from the Iriſh, 
to lead them ud wine both red and white from the Danes.“ 
together ir Now, as theſe revenues were paid in kind, we muſt 
wch ſo, tit preſume that money was then not much in uſe; and 
neffc(tual ior WAY o, the monarch had little need of an exchequer. 
zu ene}: 1 may be true, that this very Brian made an of- 
$ the follos⸗ ſering of gold upon the altar at Armagh; and it 
r of fighting: may be thence inferred, that gold (and of courfe 
\grabili a llrer) might have been introduced before that time 
ro ft ut cut money. But 1 have found no document to prove, 
neat. But that money was then ' coined by the Iriſh. The very 
ſaſely appli WM dane of /terling imports, that coined money was 
Ang}o-vaxol iſt introduced by the Oſtmen or Eaſterlings. And 
0 more Wort E s natural to think, that they who confeſſedly car- 
nd crows ſed on all the trade of the kingdom, ſhould be the 
er of golell. iſt to bring in that moſt ready medium for nego- 
cha fant ating its affaits. | 
r Jiminihings 


No regard then is to be paid to Keating, when he 
a that a mint was ſet up in Armagh, and another 
u Caſhel, ſo early as the days of St. Patrick. The 

© ſtate of the country for ages aftet was incom- 


ation WAS by 
hoſe Scythun 


eury, lad u. 
and had bulk pn. 


ble with ſuch a premature adyancement in eivi- 
eſpeeially if what our author aſſerts be 
that the Mileſians exercifed no mechanic att. 

„ People Who have no foreign ttade nor the 
eſtie life, muſt ſubfiſt principally 
and fleſh of their cattle; and, thete- 
but little uſe for money. | 


b centur)s be Kaon: 
jedt hd AD 
of any abe 
common arts of dom 

Mon the milk 

Me Ve, can hay a 
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Accordingly, our author gives us every where ta 
uriderſtand, that what little traffic the Mileſians had 
among themſelves was cattied on at certain fairs, and 
was tratiſafted by bartet: and though the uſe of 
money, coined by the Danes, could not have been 
unknown to them at the invaſion of the Engliſh; yer 
a French gentleman who accompanied Richard It. 
in his expeditiot1 to Ireland; and wrote the hiſtory of 
it, after telling us that Macmurrougb's horſe coff 
400 cows, makes this reflefion : * for in that country 
* they barter by exchange, horſes for cows, and one 
* commodity for another, and not for teady money. 

All theſe things I ſet down the more minutely. 
that the conſtitution of the old motarchy of Ireland 
may be the better underſtood, when diveſted of thoſe 
ſictions by which it is ſupported by writers who miſ- 
take the real honour of their country, Notwith- 
ſtanding Keating has told us that, © ſuch were the 
* wholeſome inſtitutes of Brian Boitomhe, that a lady 
* of conſummate beauty, adorned with jewels and a 
© ring of gold, ttavelled alone on foot from north to 
* ſouth, without any attempt made on thoſe ornas 
© ments, or on that ſtil] more precious otnament her 
* honour z' yet he ſoon after gives us the following 
paſſage: * after the deceaſe of Melaghlin (who was 
both ſucteflor and predeceſſor to the tenowned 
Brian), ſome of the ehronicles of the iflatid give an 
* account of many monarchs in ſucceſſion to the 
* throne of Ireland. But it is a more probable opi- 
* mon that after the death of this king till the Eng- 
* liſh arrived, there was no abſolute monarch of the 
* countty, though there were ſeveral who aſſumed to 
«* themſelves the name.” 

This ſtate of things gave occaſion to Mr. O Conor 
to ſay, that“ Ireland was at this time tipening fot 
chaſtiſement by ſome foteign hand; but the Nor- 
* mans divided their blows with other nations, and 
© prevenited all reform in Ireland; where the pa- 
* triotiſm of a few ſerved only to prolong the diſ- 
* orders of the conſtitution, and prevent that diſſo- 
© lution which, in ſome caſes, is the moſt defircable 
© event that can happen. But the irruption (as he 
* calls it) of Henry Il. king of England, proved the 
© utter ruin of the nation.” 

Engliſh government muſt have been bad indeed if 
it increafed thoſe evils which, before Henry II. did 
confeſſedly exiſt. But, ſure I am, that if Engliſh go- 
vernment did not do all the good it might have done 
in throwing the Triſh conflitution under a better genius, 
it did not make it worſe. If it refuſed the natives 
the benefit of the Engliſh law, it did not introduce 

the arbitrary and therefore oppreffive law of the 
Brehons, And, if the Engliſh laws were ſo often 
ſued for as a boon by the Iriſh, this was on their part 
a virtual confeſſion that they were better than their 
OWN. | 

The candour of literature ſhould have admitted, 
that England, which has been the ſchool of philo- 
ſophy and liberty to the reſt of the world, has abo- 
liſhed many cuſtoms hoſtile to focial improvement, 
and introduced many arts of civil life, which were 
before unknown to us; and, above all, that it has 
at length taught us to feel and to value thofe ad- 
vantages. 

But let us now ſee what that conſtitution was 
whieh Henry II. introduced in the year 1172. And 
here we may be certain, that whatever the conſti- 
tution of England at that time was it was the model 
of that for Ireland. In his eharter granted to the 
citizens of Dublin, mention is made of bailiffs, juf- 

tices, 
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tices, &c. From whence it is inferred, that he di- 
vided the diſtricts, ſubje& to himſelt, into ſhires or 
counties. But the better opinion ſeems to be, that 
this diſtribution was reſerved for his fon John, 

It is faid, that after his return to England he ſent 
aver a modus tenendi parlimenta in Hibernia; which 
will not be denied: but that the inſtrument produced 
by the biſhop of Meath, and ſo contended for as ge— 
nuine by the famous Mr. Molyncux, was not that 
original modus, may be ſafely aflirmed, and for this 
plain reaſon : We mult ſuppoſe, that a modus ſent 
by this prince could be only, mutatis mutandls, a tran- 
ſcript of the Engliſh modus. But in this inſtrument 
we find the form of ſuinmoning kniz/ts, citizens, and 
burgeſſcs. Whereas it is evident from the gradual 
focmation of the Engliſh conſtitution, that no repre- 
ſentation of the people can be alcertained in Eng- 
land before Heury III. though it be talked of in the 
reign of John 

But a queſtion of more importance ariſes : To 
whom did Henry communicate that conſtirution ? 
The anſwer to which is ſimple : He communicated it 
to his ſubjects in Ireland. But here we muſt care- 
fully diſtinguiſh between ſubjefs and !ributariers. A 
ſubject is one who is governed by the will, 7. e. the 
law of a ſovereign (no matter whether the ſove— 
reignty be lodged in one, in few, or in many); and 
who for protedtion returns the reciprocal duty of 
obedience. Whereas a tributary is not a ſubject but 
a vaſſal, who ſtipulates to pay tribute, and perhaps 
do homage, and ſwear fealty to a ſuperior power, 
that he may live in peace. A ſovereign may be tri- 
butary to a more potent ſovereign, without obeying 
any of his ordinances ; i, e. he may acknowledge his 
own inferiority by theſe tokens of ſubmiſſion yer 
retain his ſovereignty over his own ſubje&s, without 
owing any other duty to his liege lord. 

This was preciſely the caſe of Ireland before 
Henry Plantagenet ſet foot in this realm, and after 
he departed from it. The provincial kings paid 
tribute to the monarch, and the ſubordinate toparchs 
to the provincial kings, without any diminution 


of their juriſdiction over their reſpeCtive fubjects. 


Roderic, the monarch, did not ſubnit to Henry 
during his ſtay in Ireland; but tua year or two 
after he did homage and ſwore fealty by his proxies, 
and reſigned by deed the fovereignty of certain dif- 
tricts, that he might enjoy the remainder of his domi- 
nion in peace. | 

This is placed beyond the arreſt of doubt by the 
fnis & concordia, &c. that final agreement made be- 
tween them at Windſor; wherein it is exprelsly ſti- 
pulatcd, that except in thoſe diſtrifts he had for- 
merly ſurrendered, the juriſdiction of Roderic was to 
remain undiminiſhed over the reſt of the iſland: 
Totam illam terram & habilatores terre habeat ſub ſe, 
Thus was Roderic pledged ro make the vaſlal princes 
pay their tribute to himſelf, and through his hands 
it was to be conveyed to Henry. So that Roderic no 
more ceaſed to be monarch of Ireland than he did to 
be king of Conaught ; or than William ceaſed to be 
king. of Scotland by his paying tribute and doing 
homage for the kingdom of Scotland about the ſame 
time. | 

It was wiſe in Henry not to aſſume the ſtyle of 
king of Ireland, as he was then unable, from his 
preſſing avocations, to enforce that ſubmiſſion which 
is the duty of ſubjects. He prudently left the title 
of king to ſuch of the native chieſtans as exerciſed 


] 


the power, and contented himſelf with the , 
lotd of Ireland, as moſt expreſſive of doe 
ot ſovereignty which alone fell to his ſh 

Now, that he gave the title of kings to the 14 
princes is not only evident from the aboye-ms * 
finis & concordia, &c. in which it js ay. 
Roderic rex fit fab ſe, but allo from his 9 
for making Fitz-Aldelm his lieuten int in Wy. 
which is direfted Ar biepiſcepir, Epiſupi, j, 8 
&c. And we find the faine ptactic * 
John aud Henry II. 

From, this real ſtue of things it i; plain, : 
conſtitution eftabliſhed in Ireland by Hency 1] , 
only communicated to that colony of hiz Loglih . 
jcéts which he feriled there. For, had jr all 
with to extend it to the Iriſh it would have bon 
practicable. A people altogether ignorant (f L 
language, manners, and laws of England, cou! L 
be ſuppoſed either capable or willing to a, 
them. They were not yet ripe enough for wy 

X . 
ſyſtem. When, therefore, Matthew Paris reportstig, 
the laws of England were grateſully accepted by jy 
Iriſh princes, tobe pledzcd themſelves by cath t 
objervance of them; we may plainly ſee that thy 
Monk miſtook rhe oaths of fealty and 
which they took to Henry as their loyereipn lat 
for an acceptance of laws which were not offen 
them, and of which they were for near four Hunde 
years after refuled the benefit, though they 1. 
peatedly ſought it. 

It would have alforded a ſingular ſpectacle is l 
man nature to have ſeen ſuch a promprtitude in i. 
vour of laws utterly unknown. But nothing cal 
be more natural than that the majority of the li 
princes ſhould ſubmit to Henry II. as we find the 
did, without his flriking a blow, For, though be 
himſelf did not ſtrike, yet many of them were {il 
ſmarting under the blows they had received fron ks 
ſubjects Firz-Stephen, Fitz-Gerald, and Strongbos. 
And, when fo warlike and fo powerful a prince g;. 
peared in perſon, he mult have ſtruck terror into ix 
ſtouteſt heart in the land. 

Bur, even if this had not been the caſe, we wa! 
well tuppote, from that ditorderly ſtate of rhe u 
to which we have already pointed, that many & 
them would fecretly wilh the downfall of the rei 
ing monarch, whom they could only conſider à a 
intruder to the throne. The two roval fauilit 
whoſe rightful inheritance it had been ſv long cab 
ſidered, muſt have been particularly penetrated wit 
ſuch ſentiments : nor could the deſcendants of Bare 
omhe, though an uſurper, be very cordial in ther 
attachments to the houſe of Conaught, by wil 
that of Munſter had been excluded. All theſe, fee 
they were to pay tribute, might have been bet 
pleaſed to pay it ro Henry Fitz-Empreſs that w 
Roderic O Conor. Nay, their pride migit hare 
been engaged on this occaſion ; and thele rude chick 
tans might have confidered themſelves as honoured 
by an alliance with a neighbouring prince of ſoch 
acknowledged capacity and ſuperiority of power: 

And, as to the nation at large, at that time inſet 
fible of every idea of common intereſt, it could BY 
be much ſurprized at an invaſion of the Loglib 
having ſo long experienced the inroads and ins 
of the Oſtmen; nor could they be very ag) t 
king of England for wiſhing to become their mats 
as they were ſo accuſtomed to a change of wy 
and every day ſaw theſe their maſters decide 7 
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+ by the ſtrong and bloody hand, | And, though the grant of Ireland by Henry II. to 
onte de this as it may; upon this ſubmiſſion of the earl John be now loſt, a ſimilar grant of Henry III. 
45 a and inferior kings of Ireland to Henry II. to his ſon Edward is ſtill extant; wherein an excep— 
. that claim of conqueſt by which the king- tion of the above cities, the dominion of which had 
* Ireland has been from that day to this an- been taken from Roderic and reſerved by Henry, is 
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ay. nal to the crown of England. Whereas the pro- particularly recited, The king grants to Edward | | 
cum e e of Leinſter going in dower to Strongbow wich zotam terram Hiberniæ, exceptis  eivitatibus Dublin, 
in le be daughter of Dermod, was what gave the Engliſh Limeric, &c. ita tamen quod prædittæ terre, &c. nun- 
We 1 ach a footing in the land, as at length enabled them m feparentur a corona Anglia, ſed integre maneant 
umu s o reduce the whole kingdom to a ſtate of ſub- regibus Anglia in Perpetuum. 

| | con, It would require very expreſs teſtimony, indeed, 
„tit to | But this did not happen for near four hundred to prove that Henry II. who was ſo ambitious of an- 
5 l . ears after; and, therefore, ſir John Davis in his nexing Ireland to his crown, ſhould ſo ſoon alienate 
0plifh sch bock intituled, © A Diſcovery of the true Cauſes it. But the truth is, Henry only beſtowed Ireland 
it bean l by Ireland was never entirely ſubdued, nor brought upon his ſon John as a feudal tenure, to be held of 
e been i, der obedience to the Crown of England untill the him and his heirs, with certain regal prerogatives in 
ant of i Reign of James I.“ tells us, that Henry Il. upon certain points and places, ita ut rex fit ſub ſe, as 
could * qving lreland left not a ſingle ſubject there more Roderic O Conor had been before him, according to 
tO recene kan be found in it. the finis & concordia ſettled at Windſor. 
t for fu} I: muſt not be here forgotten, that at the great It John had been conſtituted the independent king 
reporta ational aſſembly, generally called the Council of of Ireland, the earldom of Moreton could not have 
ted by th iſhel, at which the biſhop of Liſmore preſided as been conſidered as the ſuperior title; yet his ſtyle 
oath ty th the Pope's legate, and at which ſo many of the Iriſh was carl of Moreton and lord of Ireland. If it be 
e that 6; princes did homage and ſwore fealty to Henry, the urged that his brether Richard I. never aſſumed the 
ara, oole hierarchy, except Gelatius the primate, at- title of lord of Ireland, it ſhould be remembered, 
reign 10 ended. The principal eccleſiaſtical ordinance there that during his reign of near ten years, he did 
Nt offered erled upon Was a conformity of worſhip with the not ſpend quite eight months in England. So that 
our hundre durch of England, which was then in uniformity he who regarded England ſo little may be ſuppoſed 
gu they . th the church of Rome. And the ſucceſſors of to have regarded Ireland nothing at all. 

eary have fince frequently found to their colt, that The moſt memorable acts of John during his ad- 

tacle in l. bis great prince was more ſucceſsful in conforming miniſtration of Ireland, were his erecting courts of 
titude in { e eccleſiaſtical polity of Ireland to that of Rome, Juſtice there, viz. the Chancery, King's-Bench, and 
thing cull jan in forming its civil polity upon the model of Exchequer; and his dividing the Engliſh colony into 
7 of the li ngland. twelve counties, in which only were the Engliſh 
ve find they lu the year 1185, Henry ſent over his ſon John, laws publiſhed, and but feebly executed in any of 
, though he ow in his nineteenth year, with the title of lord of them. Even in Leinſter we find, that the conſent of 
em were {li reland ; and intending that he ſhould be crowned the heireſs of Dermod was neceſſary to ratify and 
ived fromby ing there, the Pope in compliment ſent him a crown confirm his charters. 
| Stronoboy f peacocks feathers, together with a new donation John, indeed, whatever his title might be, did not 
a price i: if the iſland, But the king ſeeing the ill conſe- conſider himſelf as lord of the whole iſland, for he 
error into le ences of having crowned his eldeſt ſon in England, generally limits his chartered grants per poteftatem 


hanged his reſolution, and John was not crowned. roftram. And the Pope, well knowing that the 
Hi ſtay in Ireland the firſt time was but ſhort; for crown he had given was but a crown of feathers, 
be and his youthful train having treated with con- commiſſions his legate in the reign of Richard I. to 
pt the Iriſh princes, who came to pay him homage, exerciſe his office in England, Wales, and thoſe parts . 
general inſurrection took place. Whence,' ſays ſir of Ireland in which the earl of Moreton has power j 
Joln Davis, it was made manifeſt that the ſub- and dominion; ac illis Hibernie partibus in quibus i 
miſſion of the Iriſh princes, and the donation of the Johannes Moretonii comes poteſtatem habet & domi- | 

| 


Pope, were but lender and weak aſſurances for a nium. 
kingdom,” | 
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Sir John Davis, whoſe very errors are reſpectable, 
Mr. Molyneux contends, that by the donation advances, upon what he calls the teſtimony of the 
of Ireland to John it was eminently ſet apart as a beſt antiquaries, that the reign of Edward II. gave 
leparate and diſtin kingdom; and that the rega - the firſt occaſion of inſtituting the high court of 
lity of it was abſolutely granted to him without any * parliament in Ireland; and that the laws made in 
teſeryation. But it muſt have eſcaped this zealous the parliaments of England were, from time to 
"ee for the independence of the Iriſh parliament * time, tranſmitted hither, under the great ſeal of 
pon that of England, that the ſubjects of Ireland * that kingdom, to be proclaimed, enrolled, and ex- 

L Conſequence of this donation were bound not only” * ecuted as the laws of the realm.“ And, in proof of 
John and his heirs, but alſo to the king and his this latter poſition, he exhibits the form, whereby 
wal And that in the charters of earl John to the Edward I. tranſmitted the Engliſh ſtatutes. | 

- ants of thoſe cities reſerved from the juriſ- But his diligence had not then reached to certain 
| * of Roderi O Conor, he, as lord of Ireland, documents, ſince brought to light, which evince what 
AY excepts thoſe rights which pertain to the is declared by the Iriſh parliament in the 32d of 
"al Thus, in his grant to the monaſtery of St, Henry VI. J that the liege people of Ireland uſed to 
= the Martyr at Donore in Dublin, of immu- hold parliaments, without interruption, from the 
, * a all lecular ſervices, he makes exception in © conqueſt of ſaid land by the moſt noble king 
ta a regiam coronam pertinent, with a power of Henry Fitz-Empreſs to the preſent time” And 
„ "82 court for all pleas and complaints, niſ de remarkable it is, that the firſt printed ſtatutes of 
We l. Lem coronam ſpeciaverint. "EN the Iriſh legiſlature were enacted in the 3d year of 


6 H | | Edward 
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Edward II. at a time when he aſſerts that, for the 
© ſpace of 140 years after Henry II. there was but 
© one parliament for both kingdoms,” | 

Beſides, in the Magna Charta of Henry III. which 
was but a confirmation of that granted by his father 
John, and was alſo mutatis mutandis a tranſcript of 
that which he granted to England, all Engliſh rights 
were given and granted to the Engliſh ſettlement in 
Ireland: among which the principal was the right 
of being governed by their own laws, made by their 
own conſent, in their own parliament, 

Accordingly we find, that Ireland had not only a 
parliament, but repreſentatives of the people in this 
king's reign: for, in the 38th year of Henry III. 
when he was in partibus tranſmarinis, and wanting 
aid of the Iriſh againſt the king of Caſtile, who had 
invaded Gaſcony, his queen, then regenr, ſends writs 
in the king's name, directed Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, 
Abbatibus, prioribus, comitibus, militibus, liberis homi- 
nibus, civibus & burgenſibus terre ſue Hiberniæ. 

But this matter is put paſt diſpute by the letter 
which Edward I. ſent to Ufford the juſticiary, when 
the Iriſh nation offered him 8:00 marks and a body 
of forces, to prevail on him to grant it a general de- 
nization, i. e. the common benefit of the Engliſh 
laws, His words are, We therefore command you 
© that, having entered into a treaty with theſe Iriſh 
people, and examined diligently into the wiles of 
Our commons, prelates, nobles,” &c. 

The Engliſh laws then which were tranſmitted in 
the manner which tir John Davis ſets forth, muſt 
have been ratified in the Iriſh parliament. The very 
time which this, generally accurate, writer has fixed 
for the inſtitution. of a parliament in Ireland, was 
certainly the moſt unlucky he could have pitched 
upon. It was the time when the northetn Iriſh, 
abetted by De Burgo, then the moſt powerful of the 
Engliſh race in Ireland, had ſet up for their king 
and crowned him at Dundalk, Edward Bruce, bro- 
ther to the king of Scotland, who was married to 
De Burgo's fiſter : a time when the kingdom was in 
ſuch an unparalleled ſtate of deſolation, that no par- 
liament could well be called; and when, in fact, we 
find that the king, by advice of Hotham, a favourite 


eceleſiaſtic, had * ſummoned the prelates and nobles' 
© of moſt diſtinguiſhed rank in Ireland to parliament 


© in England; to treat, as the writ expreſſes it, with 
© the king, his prelates and nobles, about the af- 
* fairs of Ireland, and others of the king's arduous 
© and urgent concerns; de aliis negotiis arduis & ur- 
© gentibus nos contingentib us. 

Reſpecting this writ, Mr. Prynne has inſiſted, that 
the Iriſh peers were not ſummoned as members of 
parliament, bur only as commiſſioners or agents, 
The learned writer, however, goes aſtray, from a 
falſe aſſociation of modern ideas with antient times; 
for what he deems too great an honour for the Iriſh 
ſettlement, its coloniſts regarded as a grievance, as 
is evident from that curious record 49 and 5o Ed- 
ward III. De perſonts eccleſiaſtiris per epiſcopos & 
* clerum, ac-perfonis laicis per communes cujuſlibet co- 
© mitatus, & per cives & burgenſes cujuſlibet civitatis 
E bargi in Hibernia, eligendis, & tranſmittendis in 
* Angliam, verſus. dominum regem & confilium ſuum,” &c. 

In the ſeveral: returns to this writ we generally 
find a ſaving of | rights. and privileges: thus in that of 
the clergy of Armagh, Quad non tenemur, juxta liber- 


tates, privilegia, juraꝶ leges, & conſuetudines eccleſic, 


nec terre Hibernia, aliquos de clero naſtro eligere, ne 
2 , 


famous bill paſſed called the Szature of Killen): 


mittere ad partes Anplie, ad parliamenta ſeu cyl, 
Anglia tenenda: Tamen, 0b reverentiam domini 3 
regis Angliæ illuſtriſimi, & propter gell, 
ceſſutatem dictæ terræ, &c. Sulvit nobjs &. ter ke 
dictæ magnatibus & communibus, juriby, . 
libertatibus, legibus, & conſuetudinibu; fab ſara 
concedimus, &c. The return of the writ to the Fo > 
of Carlow puts this matter in a ſtrong light; p 
textu bujus brevis convocatis cnram me apud Cathe 8 
communibus, comitibus, &c. * Having by yiny 1 
* this writ called before me the commots dt 
county, they unanimonſly alledge, that there | 
x i 
no layman able, by reafon of poverty, from th 
frequent robberies and depredations of th Ih 
enemies, to meet our ſovereign lord the King in hi 
* parliament in England,” &c. 

From this plain ſtate of the fact we may fe, the 
the people of neither country had' as yer begun 
think of parliamentary dependance or ſubordinzig 
&c, Speculations upon legiſlative rights were w 
nice and too refined for thoſe rude Warriors, wg 
without knowing what they did, firſt forme te 
Engliſh conſtitution in either country; and ek 
quently no jealouſies had as yet ariſen bew 
them, 

From the reign of Edward III. little or no chan 
took place in the Triſh conſtitution till that of Herg 
VIE. when a moſt effential alteration was made, fre 
the better underſtanding of which, it will be uſ 
to take a curſory view of the ſtate of the county 
during this interval. 

We have obſerved that the Iriſh, being refuſed th 
protection of the Engliſh law, and being unable u 
protect themſelves, had called in the brother of the 
king of Scotland, and crowned him king of Ireianl, 
The kingdom, from this violent effort, was redutel 
to a ſtate of unparalleled miſery and defolatin 
And, however this royal and hardy adventurer lot 
at once his life and kingdom, the Eng/iſh- afar 
from that day declined apace. In order to rela 
them, Edward III. ſent over his ſon Lionel as lo 
lieutenant z who undertook the charge more cher 
fully, in hopes of recovering the earldoms of Ur 
and Conaught, to which he was entitled by lis nil 
the heireſs of De Burgo. 

But, ſo far was he from compoſing the diſcnios 
in Ireland that he inflamed them, by encourapil 
the Engliſh by birth to the prejudice of the Engl 
by blood: and, inſtead of recovering his wife's done, 
he ſaw Conaught poſſeſſed by the male heirs of Y: 
Burgo as their right by the Brehon law, accorvig 
to which the females did not inherit, and Ulſter be 
come the property of a ſept of the ONeals Br 
aſperated at this ſtate of the country, he go 1 


whereby the mere Iriſh, before aliens, were conſiderth 
as eneniies, So that (as fir John Davis woche )! 
was often adjudged no felony to Kill a mere Jriſonus 
in time of peace. 
But this ill-timed ſeverity, though commended Vf 
ſome writers, inſtead of ſerving the Engliſn 4 0 
tended only to ſtraighten the borders of ibe 1. 
pale. O Brien ſeized the North and Deſmond oe 
South of Munſter ; where, diſclaiming the — 
law, he ruled in all the barbariſm of the Bren 


Gr John Davis, * more than a third part of Lein- 
1 3 degenerate and fell away from the crown 
oh „land; ſo as only four ſhires of the Engliſh 
— under obedience to the law.“ And 


el in 
l i 115 
nan 1 


"TIC Ys ading Was the weakneſs of the Engliſh go- 
Witt = , chat the Engliſh ſettlers became tributa- 
'Þradily N Iriſh chieftains, and paid them regularly 
de coun 2 * protection or ceſſation of hoſtilities what 
kr; Pre E lled the Black RENT. 

er 0 * eivil wars between the roſes inſtead of dimi- 
* . thing increaſed theſe maladies. Ireland had its 


arkiſts and Lancaſtrians; and according as theſe 


there z Ka prevailed in England their opponents were 
from the . led in Ireland. An ordinance had been made 
he lf Wi the cloſe of the reign of Edward II. for 
ring in bi owards 


olding annual parliaments; but this regulation was 
o lighted, that ſometimes two, ſometimes three par- 
ments would be held in the ſame year, To re- 
pedy this inconvenience, it was by a ſtatute 34 
enty VI. declared, that for the future there ſhall 
. ſummoned but one parliament or great council in 
he years 

But as this law was to be in force but for three 
tears, the abuſe if at all ſuſpended was ſpeedily re- 
ved, Chief governors exerciſed that power which 
hey claimed as their right of calling parliaments at 


\ fee, the 
| begun 0 
Drdhnation, 

were tg 
lots, Why, 
ormed the 
and conſe 
u betwreg 


1 heir pleaſure; and of paſſing bills in the royal 
nade 1 le without any communication with the king. 


nd ſo little regard was paid to order or decency, 
tht the ſtatutes made by a deputy of one faction 
ere of no validity with a deputy of the oppoſite. 


| be uſe 
he county 


refuſed the be Yorkiſt reſcined the laws of the Lancaſtrian, 
? unable ty and the Lancaltrian ot the Vorkiſt. Butler Was 
heel bead of the Lancaſtrian, and Fitz-Gerald of the 


of Irciad, ork party, Theſe rival houſes only thought of 
was reduced mutual depreſſion, They not only repealed each 
defolaticn others laws, and confiſcated each other's eſtates, when 


nts place and power; but they convened, at the ſame 
101iſh- af me, different aſſemblies; each aſſuming to them- 
+ 10 rh ſelves the authority of the conſtitutional parliament. 


nel as lords 
more che! 
ns of Ufer 
by lus wiſe 


At length, the faction of Fitz-Gerald having ob- 
nined the aſcendency through the long reſidence of 
the duke of York in the government of Ireland, not 
only ſet up Lambert Symnel as repreſentative of 


tte houſe of York, but had him crowned king in 
Dublin, 


1e Cifſention 
encouragulf duch was the ſtate of things when Henry VII. 
the Engl nt over fir Edward Poyning to compole the diſ- 


wife's dong, 
heirs of De 


, according 


rated ſtate of the Engliſh pale, then ſtraightened 
02 very narrow compaſs. Among the many laws 
Which this deputy got paſſed there are two moſt de- 


1 Unter bing notice. The one was for the adoption of 
Neals. Ex. the Engliſh ſtatutes, lately made in England; a law 
he got thit tether novel in its proviſion nor alterative of the 
of Killen; aſtirution, The other was that by way of emi- 
re conſidetel RG ace fince called Poyning's law, which not only al- 


s vouches) k | 
were Hin nh it afterwards became ſo juſtly exceptionable, 


* Vas at that time the moſt popular law ever paſſed 


mmended bf 1 = Kingdom ; becauſe it was a temporary relief 
ngliſh colo0] N e People from the exorbitant exactions of rapa- 
f-rhe Engliſ 8 N governors. 
Deſmond ide 2 ſtatute 10 Henry VII. it was provided, 
the Fog N uo parliament be holden hereafter in Ireland 
* the Bebel * = luch ſeaſon as the king's heutenant and 
of old king uncil there firſt do certify to the king, under the 
and O Note = lcal of that land, the cauſes and conſiderations, 
of Leix po Auen afts 28. to them ſeemeth ſhould paſs 
% Thus, in the ſame Parliament,“ &c. 


{aſs 


ered but almoſt annihilated the conſtitution. And 


N H- m 


In the interval between the enading of this law 
and the reign of Philip and Mary, we find very dif- 
ferent interpretations given to it. Some contended, 
that thoſe acts, and thoſe only, ſhould be treated of, 
which had been certified to the king in manner 
aforeſaid, and by him tranſmitted previous to the 
meeting of parliament. Others maintained, that 
ſubſequent to the meeting of parliament any matters 
might be treated of, which that aſſembly might deem 


conducive to the common weal : whilſt all agreed, 


that no parliament was to be held till the certifica- 
tions and tranſmiſſions above preſcribed were made; 
And ſo unſettled were the cuſtoms of that period, 
that the commiſſions of Henry VIII. for holding of 
parhaments furniſh precedents of uſage conformable 
to both theſe opinions. But what is ſtill more ex- 
traordinary, the fame reign gives an inſtance of one 
ſuſpenſion of Poyning's act by the mere authority of 
the Eing; and of another. by the parliament with- 
out any previous licence from the king. 

To remedy theſe inconveniences, and to ſettle 
theſe variations, an explanatory act was framed in 
the 3d year of Philip and Mary; by which the chief 
governor and privy council were empowered, during 
the ſeſſion, to certify ſuch other cauſes, conſidera- 
tions, &c. as they deemed expedient. But, at the 
ſame time, this ſtatute denied parliament that liberty 
which it had ſometimes aſſumed of treating of any 
other matters, which had not been certified and tranſ- 
mitted either before or during the ſeſſion in the 
manner preſcribed by the original act. 

But we anticipate:—lt muſt not be forgotten, that 
in the latter part of his reign Henry VIII. rejecting 
the title of lord of Ireland as being originally con- 
firmed by the Pope, aſſumed the ſtyle of king of 
England, IRELAND, and France. This title of x1xc 
was readily recognized by the Iriſh parliament ; but 
the title of SUPREME HEAD OF THE CHURCH UPON 
EARTH had not met with ſuch ready acceptance. 
Yet this was at length effected, not more by the 
vigour than by the policy of his government in re- 
laxing the ſtatute of Kilkenny ; obedience to which 
in the beginning of his reign he had inſiſted upon 
with rigour. Upon this indulgence ſhewn to the 
manners of his ſubjects of the pale, the principal 
chieftains who had never owned any ſubjection ſub- 
mitted and returned to their tributary ſtate, upon 
condition that their countries might uſe the Brehon 
juriſdiction. Among theſe was Me Murrough, who, 
in the form of a penſion, was paid an equivalent for 
the Black RENT. And ſome of thoſe degenerate 
Engliſh who had renounced all allegiance, became 
not only tributaries but ſubjefts. Among theſe was 
Deſmond, who had at firſt inſiſted upon the privi- 
lege of his anceſtors of not entering any walled town, 
and would only do homage and ſwear fidelity, but 
at length became a ſubject, and attended his duty as 
lord ofarliament. 

After the reduction of Ulſter by Elizabeth, when 
James had divided it into counties, and had natura- 
Ilzed the whole body of the natives, who had before 
been regarded as enemies, and when he had created 
many new boroughs over the whole kingdom, 
whereby the numbers both of lords and commoners 
were ſo greatly increaſed, that a chief governor could 
not (now as formerly in a ſmall parliament) paſs 
ſuch laws as he thought fit by a majority of his own 


creatures and followers; Poyning's law, which was 


at firſt conſidered by the people as their only bar- 
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rier againſt the arbitrary exactions of their op- 
preſſive rulers, became unpopular. And fo greatly 
did the minds of the nation change from the reign 
of queen Elizabeth-to that of Charles I. that when 
in the former period Perrot wanted it to be ſuſ- 


' pended, the people were alarmed ; but when they 


wanted it to be repealed in the latter, Strafford was 
violently againſt it, and recommended it to his 
maſter as his moſt ſacred prerogative not to be 
given up. 

And here it muſt be obſerved, that the reign of 
James I. forms a new epoch in the conſtitution of 
Ireland. Till his time the nation at large had never 
been repreſented in parliament z for what was before 
called the parliament of Ix ELAN D, ſhould have been 
rather called the parliament of the PALE; as it was 
in fact but a colonial aſſembly, compoſed of the lords 
and commons of little more than four counties, to 
which the Engliſh ſettlement called the Vale had 
been confined. And from hence may we account 


for that ſudden revolution which took place in the 


maxims of government and the opinions of. the 
people. 

So early as the reign of James I. the commons 
claimed the right of being at leaſt remembrancers to 
the privy council of ſuch Jaws as were fit to be pro- 
pounded. And, after the fall of Strafford, they 
not only claimed but eſtabliſhed the right of pre- 
paring what was called HEADS OF BILLS, and of pre- 
ſenting them to the governor and council for tranſ- 
miſſion. 

From that time till the year 1782, the ſtatutes of 
Ireland were enacted in the following manner: The 
matter or heads of a bill were by the leave of either 
houſe brought in, moved ſor or propounded, and 
then debated upon; and, if agreed to by a majority, 
they were laid before the chief governor and privy 
council, who ſometimes certified them without alter- 
ation, ſometimes after altering them, and ſometimes 
ſmothered them altogether by not ſending them to 
England. 


If they were tranſmitted without alteration, then 


in the ſhape of 3111 they paſſed that houſe in which 
they originated, and were ſo ſent to the other houle 
of parliament ; and, if approved by that houſe, the 
bill paſſed into a law by the royal aſſent from the 
throne given by the lord-lieutenant. But, if the bill 
came back altered, then it was uſual either to reject it 
entirely or frame anew the heads of a bill in com- 
pliance with the returned alterations, and to ſend it 
on the above-mentioned progres. | 

From this view we may ſee, that the conſtitution 
of Ireland differed materially from that of Great 
Britain, though in both the aſſent of the three 
eſtates was neceflary to the framing of a law. In 
the B itiſh parliament, the aſſent or negative of the 
lords or commons is given firſt or ſecond in order, 
according as the bill happens to originate in either 
houſe, and the royal aſſent or negative is always 
given laſt, Whereas in Ireland the royal aſſent or 
negative came always ſecond in order, or rather in- 
deed firſt, for it could not appear in the ſhape of a 
bill without the royal aſſent being firſt had. And 
as to the aſſent given by the chief governor that 
was mere matter of form. So that in fact the Iriſh 
parliament was but the regiſter of the royal edicts. 

Another difference in the Briſh and Iriſh conſti- 
tution was ſtriking. In Britain no bill was laid be- 


7 


_ conſidered as an uſurpation, and felt 4s 2 prierag 


like was reſolved reſpecting any ſheriff, ſene 


fore the throne till it had been approved gf 
houſes, i. e. by the voice of the nation. Th 
Ireland the heads of a bill having been "hel 
the king in the firſt inſtance, prevented by 
being ſupported by the joint weight and z is 
which the co-operation of both houſes Migh 
otherwiſe obtained. So that from this in | 
the ſtage at which in the progreſs of the * * 
bill the royal aſſent or negative was given * 
quently happened, that theſe heads were My | 
tered or negatived without ceremony, 0 
But the power aſſumed by the Irih Privy c 

of not even certifying the heads of bills, bu — 
them in the firſt ſtep of their progreſs tg the 
made a ſtill more mortifying diſtinction between iy 
legiſlatures of the two countries. And, thouph 6 
power might have been conſidered as only a 4 
gation of part of the royal prerogative of Neat | 
to ſave the crown the difagreeable exerciſ of th 
right; yet as bills have been ſeldom and of yp 
never negatived by the crown in England: 
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of the firſt magnitude. 
Thus far we have conſidered the Irih legillany 
as independent; but it was not ſo conſidered by ſered 
Engliſh lawyers from lord Coke to judge Badia 
who maintained, that wherever Ireland wx 10 
cularly named, it was bound by Engliſh ads of Ia 
liament. This doGrine, though ſtrenuouſly o aa 
by other Engliſh law f 7 
yers of equal authority, af 
always diſclaimed by the Iriſh nation, was never 
leſs adopted by the Engliſh parliament; which, in 
time to time, paſſed ſeveral laws reſtraining the ua 
of Ireland (the principal of which was the Navigun 
act, &c.) by which the Iriſh nation was to all inem 
and purpoſes bound. 
Ih only relate the fa#, without conſidering tk 
RIGHT, as this is now happily given up by the Bak 
parliament. How this came about, let us now {e, 
Judge Blackſtone ſays, that “the Iriſh nation hain 
* almoſt forgotten its depeudence, and being ready 
* diſpute ir, it became neceſſary to declare how ti 
© matter really ſtood : and, therefore, by {lt 
* 6 George I. c. 5. it is declared, that the kingdond 
* Ireland ought to be ſubordinate to and dependen 
upon the imperial crown of Great Britain, as beilg 
* infeparably united thereto; and that the Kings 
* majeſty, with the conſent of the lords and communi 
* of Great Britain in parliament, hath power to mak 
* laws to bind the people of Ireland.” 
The immediate occalion of the above a was tl 
The houſe of lords of Ireland had always been cor 
ſidered as the ſupreme court of judicature 10 d 
kingdom; to which appeals from the inferior cous 
in the laſt reſort lay. Accordingly, on the petitions 
the earl of Meath 2 Anne in the year 1703, hav 
examined the rolls of parliament from 38 Henry Wh 
the houſe of lords came among others to the follos 
ing reſolutions, nem con. That the determinall/n 
* and judgements of this court of parliament are fd 
© and concluſive, and caunot be reverſed or ſct 1 
* by any other court whatever. That if any ſubjes 
* ſhall hereafter preſume to remove any cauſe „ 
* termined in this high court to any other cot 
© ſuch perſons ſhall be deemed betrayers of ver." 
jeſty's prerogative, the privileges of this houſe, p 
© the rights and liberties of this kingdom. ay 
put in, exe 


© or other officer, who ſhall preſume to 4cution 
| C 
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N r from any other court, or who ſhall 
"ig =_ —_ or dike putting in Execution the 
* — this high court of parliament. f . 
hey 50 Purſuant to this practice A. D. 1717, in a cauſe 
d al verein Helter Sherlock was appellant, and Maurice 
might "neſly reſpondent, the houſe of lords reverſed a 
Nat ion of the court of Exchequer, and iſſued a de- 
be 2 | order to the ſheriff to put the appellant in pol- 
* 4 f certain lands in the county of Kildare, till 
* th | * ſam ſhould be paid to her. But ſoon after 
"= q unction iſſued out of the court of Exchequer 
ty e — by the right honourable Jeffrey Gilbert, eſq; 
bur — ad chief baron of the ſaid court, directed to the 
o the J riff of Kildare, requiring him to reſtore Anneſly 
Geo, the poſſeſſion of thoſe lands whereof Heſter Sher- 
Far & was then actually poſſeſſed by virtue of the 
on! ＋ reſaid order. The ſheriff refuſed to execute the 
if Ke | wit of injunction, and returned thereon in hec verba 
oy, of order of the houſe of the 3d of October 1717, 
and bro 4 the reſolutions of it on the 11th of February 
ind; this, ez: the barons attached and fined the ſheriff: 
5 17 e ſheriff petitioned the lords: the lords reſented 
Is offence as they could; they ordered the lord 
hb legilam e baron and the other barons into the cuſtody of 
ed by (ered ge black rod as betrayers of the prerogative of the 
e Blackfae own, the privileges of the houſe, and the rights 
id was * d liberties of the people. 
h acts of jw This brought on the declaratory act of 6 George 
ouſly oppdad above in part recited; which further expreſsly 
uthority, al ſerts, that © the peers of Ireland have no juriſdiction 
was neren to affirm or reverſe any judgements or decrees 
; Which, ng whatſoever.” Thus we ſee the declarations of the 
ning the tral xo parliaments in flat contradiction to each other. 
he Na the matter did not reſt here. In the next ſeſſion 
$ to all nend rr the Iriſh parliament [King] the archbiſhop of 
Dublin drew up an accurate ſtatement of this mat- 
on ſidering ti , which was preſcnted to his majeſty in the form 
by the Rü en 2ddrefs from the lords ſpiritual and temporal. 
et us non {et It ſets forth, * that for the practice of appealing to 
nation harng the lords of England, but two precedents before the 
being ready Revolution could be found, one in 1670 and the 
lare how thi other in 1679; but theſe appeals (as Ireland, on 
e, by ue count of the wars which then diſtracted the king- 
he kingdond Lom had no parliament) were not ſuppoſed to have 
and dependa P"":lidated the right of the Iriſh lords; and, accord- 
itain, as beg woly, after twenty-ſix years intermiſſion, appeals 
lat the kings fe made and orders iſſued thereon as formerly. 


s and common 


Nor were they ever queſtioned till the year 1699, 
power to make 


men two appeals from the parliament here were 
arried before the lords in England. And though 
tte parliament of Ireland could not interpoſe or any- 
ml afſert its juriſdiction, becauſe it was not ſitting, 
Jet the lords of England declared the ſaid Cauſes to 


ways been (ol 
licature 10 de 


inferior cours de coram non judice; and, without hearing their 


| the petitions ierits, reverſed the decrees that had been made. 
r 1703, hav And in this addreſs, which is a very long one, 
38 Hentz VF eonplaint is made, that * if the power of judicature 
; to the follo# * by a vote of the Britiſh lords be taken away 
determina from the parliament of Ireland, no reaſon can be 
jament are ft dien why the ſame lords may not in like manner 
ed or {ct ah pine us of the benefit of our whole conſtitution.” 
it if any faber no anſwer was given to this humble and duti- 
any cauſe de ul addrefs, The parliament was ſoon after pro- 


| ( 

y other * "apy and was not ſuffered to meet for two years, 
yers of het ? i laing been ſeven times prorogued. The na- 
| this houſe, al ton w 


E 4 not then in a condition to redreſs itſelf; at 
om. —_ me of ſufficient force to contend with Great 
eriff, len un, except upon its own ground; the natural 
to put in es 


_— __ Ireland was at this time much impaired 
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from two cauſes, which, in a diſcourſe of this kind, 
claim attention. | 

We have ſeen, that though the whole nation was 
repreſented in parliament from the reign of James I. 
there was, nevertheleſs, no union in the ſentiments 
of the people, always divided by faction. Before 
the Reformation the conteſt was between the Eng- 
liſh and the Iriſh intereſt, But the penal ſtatutes, 
which in the reign of Elizabeth had becn enacted 
againſt Roman Catholics, at once abſorbed this dif- 
tinction, and created two new parties the Proteſtant 
and the Popiſb intereſt; in which there was a perfect 
coalition of nation and blood. The only animoſity 
which remained aroſe from religious zeal, from 
miſtaken ideas of the goſpel of peace. 

But in the reign of George I. the flame of Mig 
and Tory, which had long raged in England, had 
caught Ireland, where the Tories were moſtly Ja- 
cobites. This ſchiſm weakened the Proteſtant party, 
and they, who before (though excluſively inveſted 
with all legiſlative powers) were by the influence of 
the crown alone enabled to govern the Catholic 
party (a vaſt majority of the people) ſound themſelves 
in no condition to quarrel with England about their 
parliamentary rights, whether of legiſlation or juriſ- 
diction. 

The other cauſe, which at this time particularly 
debilitated Ireland, was the reſtriction which had 
been recently impoſed upon its woollen manufacture. 
Ireland, adapted by nature to the growth of wool, 
had been very early celebrated for fabrics of that 


material, particularly frizes, ratteens, ſerges, &c. - 


This has been elegantly proved by lord Charlemont 
from the teſtimony of 'the Italian poets; but the 
patents and leaſes of another Iriſh nobleman afford 
ſtill more deciſive proofs; for in them mention is 
made of above focty fulling-mills about two hundred 
years ago, not a veſtige of which has remained during 
the memory of man. But parliamentary records are 
incontrovertable. By 50 Edward III. c. 8. no alnage 
is to be paid of frize ware made in Ireland when 
imported into England. Before the civil wars which 
commenced in 1641, woollens had been for ſome 
years exported to the amount of ſeventy chouſand 
pounds and upwards. In the year 1695 a reſolution 
appears on the journals for altering and amending 
the act of 17 and 18 Car, II. for the true making 
of all ſorts of cloth called the old and the new dra- 
pery, &c. 

This ſtate of the Iriſh woollen trade, though not 
very flouriſhing, ſo alarmed England that both houſes 
of parliament, preſent addreſſes to king William, in 
which they ſtrongly expreſs their © jealouſy of the 
* woollen manufacture of Ireland, and pray for ſtrict 
* laws to prohibit and ſuppreſs the ſame. To which 
© his majeſty anſwers, that he will do all that in him 
© lies to diſcourage the woollen manufacture of Ire- 
© land.” 

And ſuch was his influence upon the national 
council at that time, that it laid an additional duty 
amounting to a prohibirion upon the exportation of 
Iriſh wollens. After this no parliament was ſuſtered 
to meet in Ireland for five years, not ſo much as to 
utter its complaints. But, in the reign of queen 
Anne, the commons lay before her a moſt affecting 
repreſentation of what they call their deplorable con- 
dition, And from that time a viſible decay appeared 
over the South particularly, the fineſt part of the 
kingdom where the woollen branches had princi- 
*6 H | pally 
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pally flouriſhed ; whilſt the North did not ſo ſeverely 
feel the ſhock, as the linen manufacture had been 
long cultivated there. However, the Kingdom was 
virtually paralytic on one ſide, when the declaratory 
act of 6th George I. paſſed in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment. 

For the clearer diſplay of the ſequel it is important 
to obſerve, that the interference of the Engliſh par- 
lament in the affairs of this country had been long 
complained of. So early as 1641 the houle of com- 
mons, at a conference with the lords, ſet forth by 
their prolocutor Darcy their manifold grievances, 
and propound to the judges queſtions touching the 
independance of Ireland, the illegality ot appeals to 
the King's-Bench in England, Caſtle-Chamber pro- 
ceedings, &c. | 

In 1698 Mr. Molyneux's famous book drew the 
attention of both Kingdoms to the political tendency 
of external legiſlation. The Engliſh commons ad- 
dreſſed the king upon the dangerous conſequence of 
that book to the crown and people of England, by 
denying the power of their parliament to bind the 
kingdom and people of Ireland: and, to ſhew their 
reſentment againſt the doctrine, ordered the book to 
be burned in the moſt ignominious manner. But 
this only emblazoned its reputation, While the in- 
comparable Swift lighted a flame of patriouſm in 
every Iriſh boſom, which glowed at intervals till the 
year 1753; hen, having loſt its pole-ftar, it took 
a direction not altogether right. 

To underſtand this matter clearly it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that by an act paſſed in the reign of Charles 
II. an hereditary revenue had been ſettled upon the 
crown, This was in effect a perpetual money bill; 
and, therefore, the crown was not here as in Eng- 
land under the neceſſity of calling frequent parhia- 
ments for the ſupport of government. Whence it 
has come to paſs, that we have had frequent and 
long intervals without parliaments, during which no 
violent complaints or commotions were either heard 
or felt. And it is argued, that this hereditary re- 
venue might be ſo managed as to anſwer all the ne- 
ceſſary exigences of ſtate, However, this circum- 
ſtance alone mult ſhew what a ſtriking contraſt there 
{till remains between the conſtitutions of Britain and 
Ireland. 

This antient inheritance of the crown is unappro- 
priated. The additional duties (then biennially, now 
annually granted by parliament) are appropriated to 
Particular purpoſes. In 1749 a redundancy or 
balance in the Iriſh treaſury firſt appeared. It then 


became a queſtion where the right of diſpoſing of 


this ſurplus was lodged—i1n the king or in the par- 
liament? It the redundancy had grown from the 
hereditary revenue alone, it would evidently have 
been at the diſcretion of the crown to diſpoſe of it to 
whatever uſes of government it thought fit. But 
this was not the caſe, for the ſurplus aroſe partly 
from thoſe additional duties which were given in aid 
to ſupport the eſtabliſhment. Accordingly, the 
queſtion became dilputable, and was diſputcd in the 
year 1753- | 

His majeſty had in the year 1751 required the 
opinion of all the chief judges of England, aſſiſted 
by the attorney and ſolicitor general, how the law 
ſtood in this particular: Their unanimous anſwer 
was, that the previous conſent was part of the royal 
* prerogative in the diſpoſition of this money.” The 
king then (by the advice of cighteen of his privy 

I | | 


0 
people bred to one trade cannot ſo caſily beta 
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council under their hands) ſent a mef, 
houſe of commons, ſignifying his conſent 
* balance in the treaſury might be appſied i * 
* purpoles;* which he knew were agreeable t 

Had the word aſſent been uſed inſtead a * 
there could have been no pretext for contronery k 
at this time a powerful faction in Pariiament of 
to force themiclves into place and Power; ai, 
artfu] were they, that in the next ſeſſion they 1 
enabled to oppoſe with effect. In the year * 
the people became at once the tools and tpn 
their ambition. For, notwithſtanding the Navi 
party (as it was then called) had a majority wag: 
queſtion of previous conſent, all the redundang yy 
drawn out of the treaſury by virtue of the * 
letter. So that the kingdom loſt all this bias 
which the king had conſented ſhould be apy, 
national uſes. 

From that violent commotion in the yer ng 
which could not have been excited only in mind in 
with oppreſſion, a perpetual ſtruggle for pont by 
been kept up between the crown and the arif 
party; Which, though partly gratified, was ng 4%. 
gether ſatisfied. And, therefore, any good pur 
ſpeaker was enabled to lead a conſiderable oppoiin 
to the meaſures of government. 

Till the year 1767 the deputation of a lord lin 
tenant was but biennial, and his reſidence only fr 
winter: during the reſt of the two years the ri 
were committed to three lords juſtices, On & 
theſe had for a Jong ſeries of years been either th 
lord primate or lord chancellor, always Engliſtng 
and on whom was delegated as far as poflible th 
influence of the crown. The other two were v6 
nerally choſen out of thoſe great proprietor i 
borovghs, who ſtipulated for the terms upon nid 
they would carry the crown buſineſs through tk 
houſe; ſo that they might not improperly be cid 
undertakers. Theſe provided that a certain g 
portion of court favours ſhould paſs through het 
hands, to keep their followers in abſolute dependent 
upon themſelves; which, in effect, threw the th 
fluence of the crown into the hands of theſe grandes 

More effectually to weaken this influence the pt 
petual reſidence of the Jord-lieutenant was d 
adopted. And as this alone could not produce de 
deſired effect all at once, it was deemed adviſeabe u 
grant the people their favourite wiſh, the limiting ti 
duration of parliament, which, before, terminated 
only with the reign of the king. 

In 1768 heads of a bill for ſep!ennial parliament 
were certified by the governor and privy counci, 
ſuppoſing that it would be ſuppreſſed in England 
But it was tranſmitted with the alteration ot te 
word ſeptennial into offennial. And this alters 
was without ſcruple adopted by the commons» any 
the tide of popularity carried it through the hou 
of lords. Lord Townſhend's. coach was dragged vf 
the populace from the caſtle to the parliament hout 
to give it the royal aſſent. 

But the popular joy expreſſed on ts. 
could not conceal the diſcontents of the nation, 1 
more than a ſurplus in the treaſury in 1753 * 
demonſtrate the riches of the people. The 
at large felt itſelf cramped by the navigate = 
and other Engliſh acts reſtraining its _ 
Munſter particularly was impoveriſhed by = 0 

| 1 facture: ole 
preſſion of the woollen, its ſtaple, manu 


de to 
"thy th 


his occahol 


themſelves 


R 


nother; and, about this time having 


de to Wy 
pal. they began to riſe in thoſe tumults 


U tis 


| themſelves to a 


en, regions of Muite- boys, which, changing only 
bt. \ E co to that of Right-boys, do to this day defy 
of coy, e law, the gallows, and the gibbet. For, though 
rec), 1, lee cauſe has been of late removed, the effects {till 
ent vu Remain. And, if a people bred to one trade cannot 
T5 nd tell take up another, much leſs can a people bred 
tej vo WA \ idleneſs turn to handicrafts at all. A new gene- 
Jear uz tion mult ariſe before the relaxation of the above 
0 ny Leſtraints can be very viſible, 3 
the purig The American war increaſed the evils incident to 
Y Upon ty: tried trade and ſuppreſſed manufactures. A 
Nancy yy nun importation of Engliſh commodities was agreed to 
dhe ng Ireland, and ſanctioned by the oaths of molt of 
his bia de dealers in thoſe goods, in order to compenſate 
applet the rigour of the laws by a home conſumption, 
But, notwithſtanding ſome unemployed hands were 
year ug, zus fer to work, England was obliged to remit 
n Minds (yp oney for the ſupport of the military eſtabliſhment. 
© ponet hal To this circumſtance the lord-lieutenant in his 
e ariſtocrgx pech from the throne, October 1779, alludes in the 
Vas not du. lowing words:“ I have it expreſsly in command 
ood popu dom his majeſty to aſſure you, that the cares and 
le oppolty Jicitudes inſeparable from a ſtate of hoſtility, have 
ot prevented him from turning his royal mind to 
a lord lins te intereſts and diſtreſſes of this kingdom with the 
ce only tera oft aſſetionate concern; of which the money re— 
ars the te mitted to this country for its defence, when England 
es. One hal every reaſon to apprehend a moſt formidable 
en either th and immediate attack, affords a moſs convincing 
Enogliſtne, roof. | 
; pollible de 4 commons, in their addreſs to the throne, take 
wo Were ge xeaſion to declare, that it is not by temporary expedicnts, 
roprieton d but by e free trade alone that this nation is now to be 
s upon naß ed from impending ruin. And, ſoon after, both 
through de bouſes of parliament reſolved, that their thanks be 
erly be cid gen to the ſeveral volunteer corps, for their ſpirited 
| certain iv erertions, at this time ſo neceſſary, in defence of 
through ict beit country, 
re dependent Before we go farther it muſt be obſerved, that this 
threw the e of citizens had ſuddenly ſprung up, not (as 
theſe grande BW: crroncouſly ſuppoſed) without the ſanction of go- 
1ence the hei ement, The occaſion was this: a formidable in- 
ant was (hel non being expected, and the coaſt of Ireland 
t produce ing every where deſtitute of protection, the cor- 
d n poration of Belfaſt preſented a memorial to the lord- 
he limiting tie 


lentenant, requeſting the aid of a military force. 
u anſwer to which the ſecretary gave them to un- 
erſtand, that no adequate aſſiſtance could then be 
hard, and that they muſt provide for their own 
fence; but in order to enable them more eſtectually 
DW ſo, they were furniſhed with ſeveral thouſand 
lands of arms; and the governors of counties were 
eh where ordered to open their ſtores, and ſupply 
en as were willing to take up arms and uſe them 
Ni defence of their country, 
* ce the addreſs of the houſe of commons, 
p 1 agreement, ſo declarative 
uf enſe of the armed aſſociations, had their 
züt in the deliberations of the Britiſh legiſlature. 


C North expatiated on the expediency of com- 
Mag with the re 


ad, to induce th 


u ine grant | f 
ha im 12 trade, he repreſented it as a 


Woatio at pleaſure : and, accordingly, the na- 
trade - at and other Engliſh acts reſtricting the 
reland were repealed, . N. B. That would 


re, terminated 


al parliament 
privy counci, 
d in England 
eration of le 
this alteravion 
commons; and 

houke 
ugh the \1 
vas dragged vf 
arliament bout 


this occahol 
he nation, a 
in 1753 © 
e. The natd 
navigation at 
its commer 
d by the up 
nufacture: for 
p eaſily betake 
themſelves 


quiſition of the Iriſh parliament ; 
e nation more readily to acquieſce 


A 0 I 


have been the ſeaſon for a prime miniſter of Eng- 
land to have offered Ireland a legiſlative union and 


.a thorough incorporation of intereſts, 


But the Iriſh nation ſoon ſaw how precarious their 
tenure might be of the ground they had gained. It 
at once occurred to them, that nothing leſs than a 
free government of their own would regulate their 
commerce, ſo as to be productive of that proſperity 
they aſpired to. On the gth of June 1780, the Dub- 
lin volunteers, the duke of Leinſter in the chair, 
came to the following reſolutions : ** That the king, 
lords, and commons of Ireland only are comperent. 
to make laws binding the ſubjects of this realm; and 
that we will not obey or give operation to any laws, 
ſave only thoſe enacted by the king, lords, and com- 
mons of Ireland; whoſe rights and privileges jointly 
and ſeverally we are determined to ſupport with our 
lives and fortunes.” 

On the 15th of February 1782, the volunteers of 
Ulſter met at Dungannon, who enumerated the 
grievances of the kingdom; from external legiſlation, 
from Poyning's law, from a perpetual mutiny bill, 
and from the dependence of the judges on the 
crown, &c, "Theſe or ſimilar refolutions were ſoon 
after entered into by every armed aſſociation in the 
kingdom. 

On the 14th of April 1782, the duke of Portland 
ſuperſeded the earl of Carliſle in the government of, 
Ireland. And on the 16th he ſent the following 
meſſage to both houſes of parliament: “ I have it in 


command from his majeſty to inform this houſe, that 


his majeſty being concerned to find that diſcontents 
and jealouſies are prevailing among his loyal ſubjects 
of this country, upon matters of great weight and 
importance; his majeſty recommends to this houſe 
to take the ſame into their moſt ſerious conſideration, 
in order to make ſuch a final adjuſtment as may give 


mutual ſatisfaction to his kingdoms of Great Britain 


and Ireland,” 

The conditions upon which this adjuſtment then 
proceeded were a reſolution of both houſes of the 
Britiſh parliament, that the act of 6 George I. inti- 
tuled, “ an act for the better ſecuring the dependency 
of the kingdom of Ireland upon the crown of Great 
Britain,” ought to be repealed; and his majeſty's 
gracious diſpoſition, ſignified by the lord-lientenant, 
to give his royal aſſent to acts to prevent the ſup- 
preſſion of bills in the privy council of this kingdom, 
and the alteration of them any where; and to limit 
the duration of the act for the better regulation and 
accommodation of his majeſty's forces in this king. 
dom to the term of two years, 

In purſuance of theſe ſtipulations, by a Britiſh a& 
22 George III. the act of 6 George I. was repealed, and 
the other articles were adjuſted by Iriſh acts. For 
the better underſtanding the mode of paſſing bills at 
preſent, the following extracts may be uſeful. By 
21 and 22 Geo. III. cap. 47. 1. The chief governor 
and council ſhall certify all ſuch bills, and none 


other, as both houſes judge expedient to be enacted 


to his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, under the 
great feal, without addition, diminution, or alter- 
ation. 

2. All bills ſo certified, and returned under the 
great ſeal of Great Britain, without addition, dimi- 
nution, or alteration, and none other, ſhall paſs in 


parliament of this. kingdom, any former law, ſtatute, 


or uſage to the contrary in any wiſe notwithſtanding. 
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3. No bill ſhall be certified into Great Britain as 
a cauſe and conſideration for holding a parliament ; 
but parliaments may be holden although no ſuch bill 
ſhall have been certified previous to meeting. 

4. No parliament ſhali be holden untill licence 
firſt had and obtained from his majeſty, his heirs 
and ſucceſſors, under the great ſeal of Great Britain, 

On the 23d of July 1782, the houſe of commons, 
in their addreſs to the lord-lieutenant, thus expreſs 
themſelves: ** At the cloſe of this ſeſſion we ſhall 
have ſeen, under your grace's adminiſtration, the 
judges rendered independent of the crown; the law 
for the puniſhment of mutiny and deſertion abridged 
in duration, and ſo altered as to become a vindica- 
tion of the conſtitution ; the juriſdiction of the here- 
ditary judges of the land reſtored ; the vicious mode 
of paſſing laws, which was heretofore exerciſed in 
this country, reformed; and the ſole and excluſive 
right of legiſlation, external as well as internal, in 
the Iriſh parliament firmly aſſerted on the part of 
Ireland, and unequivocally acknowledged on the part 
of Britain.” 

But an amendment was propoſed to this addreſs, 
in which it is lamented, that this houſe having never 
ſeen the act of repeal of the act of 6 George I. have 
much ground to doubt, that the Britiſh parliament 
have not fully, finally, and irrevocably acknowledged 


3 
our ſole and excluſive right to make laws; for It 
in all caſes, external as well as internal, * 


Upon this two oppoſite opinions began to he 
ported with ſome heat in this country: tie . 
favour of what was done, the other in'{ 8. 
what ought to be done. The advocates hn 
mer ſaid, that the imple repeal of the act of 6 G 'Y 
was ſufficient ; whilſt thoſe for the latter x; Wy, 
nothing leſs than an expreſs renunciation 90 A 
claimed by the Britiſh parliament could gie i 
and final ſecurity which national compadi aj at 
give. This opinion prevailed very generally n 
year 1783; when the great council of the * 
nation came into the ſame. By 23d Geo, III. hy 1 
it is declared by the king and both houſe, 4 
Britiſh parliament, ' that the right claimed b h 
people of Ireland to be bound only by laws * 
by his majeſty and the parliament of that king 
in all caſes whatever, and to have all im 
ſuits at law or in equity, which ſhould be infliny 
in that kingdom, decided by his majeſty's cum 
therein finally, and without appeal from thenee,z 
eſtabliſhed and aſcertained for ever, and at no tine 
after to be queſtioned. And that no writ of en 
or appeal ſhould be received or adjudged by ay 
court in Great Britain,” 


HE ſupreme court in Ireland is the parliament, 
which is called and diſſolved at the king's 
pleaſure by the lieutenant, though in Edward Il's 
time it Was enacted, that “ parliaments ſhould be 
eld in the kingdom of Ireland every year *,” The 
fur law terms in a year are alſo obſerved yearly 
here as in England ; and there are five courts, viz. 
The Star Chamber *, Chancery, King's Bench, Common 
Plas, and Exchequer. There are alſo Juſtices of 
e, Ni Prius, Oyer and Terminer, as in England, 
nd Juſtices of Peace in each county. The king 
has alſo his ſerjeant at law, attorney and ſolicitor 


T 


general, | 
There are likewiſe in the more diſtant counties 


povernors to adminiſter juſtice; as in Connaught the 
ief commiſſioner, in Munſter the prefdent, who have 
their aſſeſſors, conſiſting of the nobility nnd lawyers, 
but who are all ſubject to the lieutenant b. 

Ireland is governed by the ſame common or muni- 
dpal laws as England. For we read in the records, 
„King Henry III. in his 12th year, commanded his 
juſticiary of Ireland to aſſemble the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, barons, and knights, and cauſe to be read 
before them the charter of king John; which was 
accordingly read, and the lords of Ireland ſworn to 
oblerve the laws and cuſtoms of England, and to 
maintain and keep the ſame®©.” The acts of parlia- 
ment, or as they are called Statute laws of England, 
vere alſo in uſe there till the time of Henry VIII. + 


* Clauſ. an. 12. 


chamber was ſupprefled 1h England. G. 
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te penalty of hi 
Wthſtanding WII 
Wn was ſettled on an Engliſh þ 
gliſh bottom by James I. 
* This has alſo ſunk into diſuſe, 7 d 
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For in his 10th year they were eſtabliſhed and con- 
firmed by authority of parliament in Ireland. Pur 
ſince that time they have had their own ads of par 
liament. | 

Beſides theſe civil magiſtrates, Ireland hath one 
military officer, a mar/hil, who is of great uſe here 
both to command the ſoldiery and to check ihe in 
ſolence of the rebels, who frequently occaſion mic! 
trouble“. This office was formerly held 67 
barons Morley of England, by inheritance, as ame 11 
from the public acts. For king John gave 
this office to hold in fee in the following wor 
„ We have given and granted to Jolin Marcſcl! 
for his homage and ſervice our mareſchaiſy of all 
Ireland with all its appurtenances. We have alio 
given him for his homage and ſervice the Cantred, 
wherein ſtandeth the town of Ki/bunny, to hold to 
him and his heirs of us and our heirs.“ From him 
it came by lineal deſcent to the barons Morley. 
The mareſchal has under him a deputy (called pr0- 
vo/t marſhal) and ſometimes. more, according to the 
exigency of the times, who exerciſe a limited autho- 
rity under the great ſcal of Ireland with inſtructions, 
But theſe and ſuch like matters I leave to the curio- 
ſity and attention of others. Of the manner of ad- 
miniſtering juſtice among the wild and ruder inha- 
bitants I ſhall ſpeak in brief when I come to treat 
of their manners, 


+ VIT. 1 2. r. . 
* This court called alſo the court of Cafle chamber, becauſe held in the caſtle at Dublin, has never becn held ſince the court of Star 


* 


Thele preſidencies of Munſter and Connaught were ſuppreſſed by Charles II. G.; the laſt preſident of Munſter, the ingenious and 
learned Robert Boyle, earl of Orrery, ſurrendering his patent to the crown Aug. 26, 1672, Lodge, Peer. I. 289. 

* The native Iriſh, however, did not admit them, but retained their own Brehon laws and own cuſtoms, And the kings of England 
pulently connived at this, not vouchſaſing to communicate the benefit of the Engliſh laws, but on ſpecial grace to eſpecial families aud 
kts, viz, O'Neale, O*Conor, O*Brien, O*Maloghlin, and M*Murrough, which were reputed of royal blood. Holland, 

Authors differ about the Brehon laws. Engliſh writers treat the idea of auritten laws or ſettled juriſprudence among the old Iriſh as 
chimerical. Sir Richard Cox and fir John Davis declare that the Brehon laws were merely oral. The Iriſh, on the authority of joce- 

Bernard, teſtify that collections of the old Triſh laws exiſted in their time. The author of Cambrenfis Everſus,” and 
Iriſh antiquary, ſaw many of theſe laws on velom. - Lluyd could not read thetn, It was relerved ior Col. Vallancey to make 
wen gut, and to diſcover that they were written in lines like the old Greek Bouſtrophedon inſcriptions backwards and forwards, bur ſtill 
mremor to the time of St. Patrick, and referring to older laws. Leland's Hiſt. of Ireland, prelim. diſc. p. xxiv—xxviii. By the 
ny 40 Edward III. which has been long left out of the parliamentary records of the kingdom, it was enacted, under 
ch treaſon, that none of the king's Engliſh ſubjects in this iſland ſhould ſubmit to a trial by the Brehon laws; not- 
ch, many of them were {till under che neceſſity of being concluded by the Iriſh laws and cuſtoms, till the whole king- 
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DIVISION or IRELAND, 


RELAND, agreeable to the manners of its in- 

habitanis, is divided into two parts: thoſe who 
refuſe to be governed by laws and live in an unct- 
vilized ſtate are called the Jriſbrie and vulgarly 
Wild Triſh: the more civilized who pay a regard to 
laws and ſubmit to juſtice are called Englifh-Iriſh, 
and their country The Engliſh Pale, becauſe the firſt 
Engliſh that came over preſcribed themſelves certain 
limits in the eaſtern and moſt fruitful part of rhe 
iſland, within which at preſent are ſome who live 
more uncivilized and are leſs obedient to laws, 
as without it are others whom you will find 
deficient in no requiſite of humanity *®. But if we 
attend to the more antient diviſion by ſituation or 
rather the number of governors, it contains five parts 
(being antiently a Pentarchy), Munſter to the ſouth, 
Leinſter to the eaſt, Connaught to the weſt, Ulſter to 
the north, and Meath almoſt in the middle. Theſe 
for rhe purpoles of civil government are divided into 
the following counties : 


Kerry, 
De ſinond , 

Cork, 
In Alunſter are the 4 Waterford, 
counties of Limerick, 


Tiperary with the county of 
Tiperary Holy Creoſs*. 

Kilkenny, 

Caterlough, 

Queen's county, 


In Leinſter the coun- 4 King's county, 


ties of Kildare, 
| Weiſbford d, 
Dublin. 
In Meath* the coun- E. mo 
ties of W. Meat 7. 
| Long ford. 
(Twomund i, 
Galloway, 
In Connaught the Mato, 
counties of Slego, 
l Letrim, 
| Roſcommons 
In er the coun- il. 
2 Cavon, 
ties of f 
| ermanagh, 


Mona ban, 

A Armagh, 

Down, 

Antrim, 

Colran, 

Tir- Oen, 

| Tir- Conell or Doregall 
The ecceſiaſtieal buſineſs of Ireland was antienily 
conducted by biſhops, eonſecrated either by the arch 
biſhop of Canterbury or by one another, Bu h 
the year 1152 as we read in Philip Flateury 
„ Chriſtianus, biſhop of Liſmore, legate of al 10 
land, held a famous council at Mells, at wig 
aſſiſted the biſhops, abbots, kings, dukes, and eli 
of Ireland, wherein by authority of the Pope, by 
advice of the cardinals, and conſent cf the bia 
abbots, and others there preſent, he eſtablihed 
Ireland four archbiſhoprics, viz, Armagh, Dalla, 
Cafjil, and Tuam.“ 

The biſhoprics ſubject to theſe being ſome of then 
aboliſhed by the avaritious diſpoſition of the ting, 
others blended and united, others transferred to (if 
ferent places; the reader may not be diſpleaſed nit 
a view of them in their antient ſtate from an dd 
Roman provincial, copied exactly from the origiad; 

{ Meath or Elnamirana", 
| Down als Dundalethslas, 


| Clogher als Lugundun', 
The archbiſhop of Connor, 


Armagh, primate of] Ardachad „ 
all Ircland, has under | Rqzhþg; m, 
him Rathlue®, 
| Dain-liguir®, 
1 Dearri®. 
Glendelac d, 
; | Fern”, 
The archbiſhop of 4 Offery ats De. cunie“, 
Dublin Lechlin, 
{ Kildare ats Dare. 
Laon or de Kendatnan', 
Limric, 
Ille of Gatha®, 
Cellumabratyh *, 
Melie or Emileth?, 
Rofs or Rojerea's 
IVaterford or Baltifardian', 


The archbiſhop of 
Cajjil 


2 The king's writ runs now through the whole kingdom and every part of it is amenable to law, G. 
> Now incorporated into Cork and Kerry, G. © Now one county under the name of Tiperaty. G. 
«4 Wextord. e Meath is now included in Leinſter. 
f Thomond or Clare, formerly part of Munſter, but lately added to the Connaught circuit. | = b. W 
s Biſhop Gibſon corrects it Meath; by which he muſt mean Kells, which is a contraction of Kenanuſe or Kenlis in RS þ 
Mr. Archdale puts this ſynod there, Mon: Hib. p. 544+ Some wiiters place this council at Mell or Mellifont abbey near Prog . tht 
Louch, to which Mr. Harris ſuppoſes it adjourned, having continued fitting by adjournment five years, I. 58. but the only ue 
occurs there was 1157, for the purpole of confecrating the abbey church. Archdale, 479, & aut. ibi cit. 
b Cluanard. G. Clonard. W. it mult be a mit-print in Camden, | 1 Lugud, W. 
* united to Down. G. t Ardagh. G. " Raphoe. G. 
» Rathlurig. W. Rathlure, United to Derry. G. | in the 14! 
* Damliag, W. Damleag, Damilcag, or Domleagh, i, e. the houſe of ſtone, is now called Dulce, united to Meath in the 13 
tury. Beautord, I do not find to what ſce Dalnliguir was, according to Gibſon, united, 
now Derry or London-derry. G. Ware adds to theie Conannas, Kenanus, or Kells. 
4 Clendelachi or Glendaloch. W. United to Dublin. G. © ynited to Leighlin. G. 
* Cainich, W. and Kilkenny, G. © Condaluon, W. Now Killaloe. G. | 
» Cathaig Inis. Inis Cathay, W. which means the ſame; now luis Scattery, United to Limeric 1188 0 1199 F 
x Teneboie or Kilfenora, W. United to Killaloe ur Tuam. G. y Olic Imloch, W. Emly, cnite to 
3; Roſereen, united to Killaloe, W. R Waltifordian. W. 


þ an 


geauſotd. 
© Cabel. 6. 


Litmare, 


| Liſmore b, 
Clone or Cluanan *, 
Cork, 
Roſalither d, 
| Ardforth e. 
: of 0 Duach als Kilknacduoc?, 
The archbiſhop, ot Mage t, 5 
Tuan Enachdun®, 


\ tired to Waterford, G. 
e — W. B. Cloyne. 8. 
f Kilmacough united to Clonfert. G. - 


1 United to Kilmacduach. W. 
Cinani or Clonmacnois. 


Lilaacduac or Killmaceengh added rv Armagh. W. 


1 


4 United to Cork 1586. G. 


| e Mageo or Mayo, aunexed to Tuam, W. 
» Q. the royal refideuce of the O*Kellys at Dunmore, deſtroyed 1133. Beuuford. 


| Achonry, united to Killalla 1697. G. 
who ſuppoſes it miſread tor Cluana, but this would be à repetition, 


SL % 


| Cellaiay 

Roſcommon', 

Clonfert*, 

Achad'\, 

Lade als Killaleth w, 
| Conany®, 

| | | Killmunduach®, 

| Elphin, 


© United to Limerick, 8. 


i 'Tranflated to Elphin. W. 
w Killalla. O. Ceilalaid. W. 


"all, S HAS! 

as antienil 
y the arch. 
r. Bit 
Flateſun, 
of all lie 
„ at which 
] and elden 
Pope, by 
the biſhop 
ſtabliſhed in 


* 
1 


WD 1 


preſent thus: 
Meath, 


Kilmore“ and Ardagh, 
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The Engliſh pale conſiſted only of the four 
colonies of Louth, Meath, Dublin, and Kildare. 
TY The origin. of this diſtinction was this: The Engliſh 
laving in the reign of Henry II. made a ſpeedy con- 
' queſt of Ireland, and driven the native Iriſh to the 
alnan', woos and mountains, ſoon after quarrelling among 
licmſelyes gave them an opportunity of recovering 
dei country by degrees; and many of the Engliſh 
jning them, left under the ſubjection of the crown 
1 of England little more than theſe four counties; and 


. by ſome tollowing agreements the Iriſh were obliged 


mt t0 come within the pale with arms, unleſs with 
anſent of the crown. But the Engliſh had little 
3 uence on the reſt of the country, nor was it 
* dolly reduced till the acceſſion of James I. to the 
"089 of England; at which time the country was 
pleniſhed with new Engliſh and Scotch colonies, 
dich proved the cliicf means of ſecuring the Britiſh 
An 
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HE eccleſiaſtical diviſion of Ireland ſtands at . 


by F.. d N. 


intereſt and the Proteſtant religion in that kingdom: 
for the old Engliſh of the pale were become ſo de- 
generate and ſuch bigoted Papitis for the moſt part, 
that they joined the old Iriſh in the rebellion and 
maſſacre of 1641; but the Eugliſh juriſdiction is 
now again extended over the whole kingdom; ſq 
that the diſtinction of the pale is in a manner for- 
gotten. 

Though Ireland traces her antiquity to Japhet, 
ſhe is not at this day eighty years old in the line of 
improvement. Till the reign of James I. her laws 
never had the ſhadow of obedience, out of what was 
called the Engliſh Pale. The rebellion of 1641 ſoon 
followed, and the war of 1688 cloſe the ſcene of 
blood. Before the Revolution there was no per- 
manent tenure of peace; and to repair the neceſſary 
devaſtations of almoſt cominual warfare, we muſt 
deduct many of thoſe peaceful years. It muſt, how- 
ever, be related to the praiſe of Ireland, that within 
this ſhort period, ſhe has eſtabliſhed one of the 
greateſt manufactures in the world, and that too in 
the moſt northern, mountainous, and barren part of 
the kingdom, while the internal ſouthern and fruitful 
parts, with ſcarce a remnant of manufacture, are 
verging to de population. A very ſingular phæno- 
menon this, that the proſperity and happineſs of a 
pcople ſhould be inverſely as the fertility of the 
diſtricts they occupy ©. | | 

The linen manufacture cannot get footing with- 
out a plentiful ſupply of fuel; though Ireland in 


ſome places ſuperabounds with peat, half the king- 


dom is deſtitute of it. The linen trade, though in a 
condition fo thriving as to export two millions value 
yearly, is not co-extended with its turf bogs, nor 
can be carried farther except Where coal is in great 
abundance. In 1731 not above five counties were 
embarked in making linens. Let us ſuppoſe there 
are now eight, and even then it will be eſtabliſhed 
only in a quarter of the whole“. 


Ser 2 Breſue or Triburna till it took the name of Kilmore 1454, to which Ardagh was united after having ſubſiſted indepen- 
om the | , 
bh 'p 5 


biſhop from whom we bave ay ſucceſſion was Gerrard 2227, W. 


d Ib. 369. 370. 
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MOUNS T E R. 


OMONIA, in Iriſh Mown, and in compoſition Wown, in Engliſh MounsTzx, lies on the Ver 

givian ſea to the ſouth, divided at preſent from Connacht by the river Shanon, from Leinſter by th 
river Neor*. It was formerly divided into many parts, viz. Towoun, i. e. North Mounſter, Defwoun or Sou 
Mounſter, Heirwoun or Weſt Mounſter, Meanwoun or Middle Mounſter, and Urwoun or the front of Mane; 
but at preſent into two parts Weſt and South Mounſter. The Weſt part was antiently inhabited by the bs 
Ext, VELABR1, and UTERINt; the South by the Ovpiz or Vopiz and CorlonDI. At preſent i; l 
divided into ſeven counties, Kerry, Deſmond, Cork, Limeric, Tipperary, St. Croſs, and Waterford, 

Where Ireland, ſtretching towards the weſt along the Cantabrian ocean, looks towards Gallicia in Spun, 
at a great diſtance to the ſouth-weſt, Oroſius Þ informs us lived in former ages, the VETABRI and Lucgy, 
The Lucxxi (who ſeem to derive their name and origin from the Lucens11 in Gallicia on the oppde “ 
coaſt of Spain, and ſome traces of whoſe name remain in the barony of Lyxnam), were, in my opium, 
ſettled in the county of Kerry and the neighbouring Conoglogh on the river Shanon, 


* or Shure, G. rather the Suir. d I, 34 


ge Ver. 


dy the 
or South 


HE Iriſh denominated the provinte of Mun- 
ter Mumban, which they pronounce Mozn. 


founfer; Mr, Camden has committed an error reſpecting the 
' the Ly. nent boundaries of this province, which were nearly 
ent it U te ſame as at this day, being bounded on the ſouth 

by the Vergivian ſea, on the weſt by the Atlantic 
in Spain, ei, on the north by Connaught, the antient Ol. 
Lretn. wnacht, and on the eaſt by the preſent province of 
: oppolne WAA 1.6nfter. Theſe boundaries on the land fide were 
\ Opinion, 


made by a line drawn from the bay of Galway and 
de Auſoba fl. of Ptolemy to Lough Derg in the 
$2non, and from thence to Banagher, from thence 
by a line to Sliebh Blamha or Slow-bloom moun- 
wias in the Queen's county to the ſource of the river 
Neor, and then along that river to Waterford. 
Theſe boundaries are ſaid in the Chronicum Scoto- 
un and Codex Momonienſis to be made by Dioma 
in the gih century, where they are ſaid to have ex- 
ended from Leim cuchullan or Leim-na-Con in the 
xl. of Thom nd to Sliabh-Bladhma in Oſſory; and 
m Carran-Fearaidh yr Knoc-Aine in the county of 
Limerick, 

Munſler or Mumban in antient times, before the 
rival of the Engliſh, contained the eight follow- 
lip principalities: 1. Hy Breoghan®, the Brigantes of 
Trolemy, and the preſent county of Waterford : 2. 
Gcli, the antient Offory, being part of the preſent 
Ween's county and county of Tipperary : 3. Or- 
wid or Oir-Mumban *, that is, Eaſt Munſter, com- 
predending the preſent baronies of Upper and Lower 
Urmond, alſo the baronies of Owny and Arta in 
de county of Tipperary: 4. Thomond or Tuath- 
Munben*, that is, North Munſter, comprehending 
te preſent county of Clare: 5, Aine-Cliach® or Eo. 
mach Ainecliach, comprehending the preſent county 
Limerick : 6. Cerrigia or Ciar *, the preſent county 
( Kerry: 7. Aoibb Liathainf, containing the north 
rt of the county of Cork, and the preſent baronies 


Oneſius. 
i, No. 3. Orte'ius, * Ibid, 
a Joha Davis' Hiſt, Trafts, p. 30. Ware. 
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d Collectanea Hib. No. 3. O*Connor's map. 
t Collectanea, No. 3. 


va 


jj .24< F200: 


of Fermoy, Barrets, Barrymore, Killnatatoone, and 
Imokilly: 8. Carcaluigbe t, the antient kingdom of 
Cork, the Vodii of Ptolemy, comprehending the ſouth 
parts of the preſent county of Cork, or the baro- 
nies of King] Meak, Kerrycurry, Ibawn, Barryroe, 
Carbury Eaſt and Weſt, Courcyes, &c. Theſe priu 
cipalities were governed by their hereditary chiefs, 
the moſt powerful of whom was ſtyled king of 
Munſter. 

On the arrival of the Engliſh, the ſeveral prinei - 
palities of this province were by Henry II. granted 
to the Engliſh as follows: Corcaluighe and Corab- 


_ baiſein to Robert Fitz-Stephen and Miles Cogan; 


Thomond to fir Thomas de Clare; Ormond to Oths 
de Grandiſon; Aine-Chach, to Philip de Breoſa; 
Hy Breoghan, except the Cantred of the Danes, to 
Robert de le Poer. The lands on the ſea coaſt be- 
tween Cork and Waterford Henry reſerved for him- 
ſelf, as alſo the city of Cork and the Cantred of the 
Danes near it, as likewiſe the city of Limerick and 
the Cantred in its neighbourhood. In each of theſe 
principalities were exerciſed palatine authority, ex- 
cept in the church Jands, where the king ſent a 
ſheriff, called the ſheriff of the croſs d. 


Munſter is about 100 miles Jong, its breadth is 
very unequal, being from 68 to 107 miles, and the 
circumference, including the windings, above 600. 
It contains about 3,289,932 Iriſh plantation acres, 
or 5,329,146 Engliſh. It is divided now into fix 
counties, Clare, Waterford, Cork, Limerick, Kerry, and 
Tipperary; Deſmond and Holy Croſs being united to 
Kerry, Cork, and Tipperary. The air is in general 
temperate and healthful; the plains and vallies with 
proper cultivation are fruitful in graſs and corn, but 
the mountains are bleak and barren. The north 


parts being moſt level and fertile are the beſt im- 
proved and incloſed. 


© Colietanea Hib. No. 4. 
t Ib, No. 3. Ortelius. 
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CoUN TY Or K E R R V. 


HE county of Kerry runs out into the ſea by 

the mouth of the river Shanon like a promon- 
tory, the waves daſhing againſt it on both ſides. Ir 
is full of high inacceſſible mountains, interſperſed 
with numerous vallics, diverſified with cornfields and 
woods. It rs accounted a county palatine, and the 
earls of Deſmond had the rank and privileges of 
earls: palatine by favour of king Edward III. who 
granted them all <royalties except four pleas, viz. 
© burnings, rapes, foreſtall ' and treſor trove, with 
* the revenues of certain church lands called Cracea 
& or liberties of the Croſs *.” But by the depravity of 
mankind, who through pei verſeneſs and ignorance 
abuſe ſuch liberty, it has been long turned into a 
harbour of villains and retreat for rebels*. On' the 
borders of this county is the diſtrict of Clan Morys, 
ſo called from one Maurice of the family of Ray- 
mund Le Gros, whoſe poſterity were ſtyled barons 
Lixnaw®, A little river, now without a name, but 
whoſe ſituation indicates it was the Dur of Ptole- 
my, runs through the middle 4 of Traily, a ſmall 
town almoſt defolate, where the earls of Deſmond 
had a houſe. Near it is Ardarte, the ſeat of the 
biſhop of Ardart, who is indeed poor enough. 
Almoſt at the point of this cape is Dingle, a com- 
modious harbour, then Smerwic (ſo called by con- 
traction for St. Maryroic), at which lately when 
Gerald earl of Deſmond, a dire traitor to his king 


and country, baſely ravaged the lands of Munſter, 


a company of Italians and Spaniards, raiſed in las 


and ſent to his aſſiſtance by Pope Gregory 


XII. wg 


the king of Spain, landed and threw up a fon which 
they called Fort del Ore, ſeeming to threaten Uter 
deſtruction. But the arrival of the moſt noble and 
valiant baron lord Arthur Grey, lieutenant, and hi | 
firſt attack, determined the affair. For they prefenc 
ſurrendered, and were moſt of them put to the ſwag, 
which in the then ſituation of the Kingdom, 20d th 
danger from rebels on every fide, was thought th 
wiſeſt and ſafeſt meaſure. Deſmond himſelf « 1 
made a haſty retreat io the neighbouring roh, 
and ſoon after being firſt wounded in a cottage 

two or three ſoldiers, ſuffered by the loſs of his hey 
the puniſhment due for the calamities he hy 


brought upon his country. 


My readers will perhaps charge me with tig 
if I ſhould barely mention the ' ridiculous opinion q 
rather perſuaſion rooted in the minds of the yil 
Iriſh, that the perſon who in the loud war font 
cry, which they raiſe in battle, does not anſwer thecy 
of the reſt, is ſuddenly lifred from the ground, al 
carried as it were through the air from every pat 


of Ireland into theſe: valleys. 


There he lives a 


graſs and water in a ſtate of inſenſibility, deprine 
of ſpeech, but not of reaſon, till at length hes 
taken by the hunters by the means of dogs and 


brought back to his home. 


* Smith's Kerry, 239-242, Gibſon tranſlates it,“ profits ariſing out of compoſitions for manſlaughter, which were reſerved tot 


kings of England,” 


And is now extint, G. 


This title and earldom ended with the rebellion and death of Gerald 16th earl of Deſmond 1583. Smith, 276. Thomas, 21 
was created viſcount Morrice and earl of Kerry by George I. 1722, being by teaure and patent of Richard II. baron of Kerry - 
Lixnaw, which titles are at preſent held by his grandſon Francis Thomas. 


* Near, G. c Ardfert, 
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HE county of Kerry contains the antient prin- 
] cipality of Gar or Cerrigia, that is, the rocky 
country ; it was alſo denominated by the Iriſh Erna: 
or Lirnagh, that is, the moſt weſtern country; and 


J Preſent * vmetimes Degadi or Degades, that is, the country on 


the ſnag the South Sea. It was alſo denominated Far- Mum- 
_y und th han or Weſt Munſter. The kings or principal chiefs 
hought the fthis principality were the M*Carthy or M*Carthy- 
elf at lu 1 


more and hereditary chiefs of Magh Ceirtagh, hav- 


ing work ing under their denomination the following Cantreds 
cons: n e vith their chiefs. 

of 7 Caruidle or the rocky diſtrict, the preſent barony 
les he hf 


of Iraghticonner. The chiefs of this country were 
Hy Cainair Ciaruidhe or O*Conner Kerry, who were 
not only chiefs of this Cantred, but alſo of the north 
part of the country, at the arrival of the Engliſh; 
ſome of whoſe deſcendants were in poſſeſſion of their 
antient patrimony in the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury, This diſtrict was ſometimes denominated G- 
aruidhe Luachra, or the rocky diſtrict on the water“. 
b JTorna-Eigeas, or the diſtrict of the mountains 
near the ſea, the preſent barony of Clan- morris: it 
was alſo called Conal Eachluath, and contained alſo 
the barony of Carkaguinie. In this Cantred was 
Hy Dingle or the diſtrit of the peninſula, the OveA- 
tr or Vellabori of Ptolemy. 

Magh Ceirtagh comprehended the preſent barony 
of Ivreagh, and the Ov]:pw or lovepor, that is the 
Irerni or lberni of Ptolemy ; which name it in ſome 
meaſure ſtill retains in Irreagh or Ibhereagh or the 
people on the weſtern water. The hereditary chiefs 
of this diſtrict were the family of M<Carthy or M<Car- 
lixmore, who was frequently prince of Kerry, and 
lometimes king of Cork, 

H Dunagheuigh comprehended the preſent barony 
ak Magunniky, ſituated about Lough Lane or the 
lake of Killarney; the hereditary chief of which 


vas O Dunnahoe, ſome of whoſe family are ſtill re- 
raining, | 


vith triflng 
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lh Siolabhan, or the race on the water, compre- 
tended the preſent baronies of Dunkeron and Gla- 
terough; the chief-of which was the OfSullivans. 
Theſe two laſt cantreds or baronies were, as well 
5 Magh Ceirtagh, ſituated in the Iverni of Ptolemy, 
nc Leria of Richard of Cirenceſter. 

The Luceni, in ſome editions of Ptolemy and by 
Richard of Cirenceſter called Lucani, and placed near 
Dingle bay, moſt probably was the Luachneigh of 
the lriſn, and Lixnaw of Mr Camden being the ſame 
bh Torna Eigcas, and the barony of Clan- morris, 
Hough ſo {mall a tribe would ſcarce be noticed by 
be Roman traders, from whom Ptolemy obtained 
Ui nformation. The Luceni, therefore, might be 


N 0. Hiber, No. 11. Ortelius, &c. 


1. b. 72. * Ib. 79. 
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the Lugadii of the Iriſh, which in a general ſenſe 
comprehended all the inhabitants on the ſouthern 
coaſts, from the harbour of Waterford to the mouth 
of the Shannon“. 

This country, antiently inhabited by the Luceni 
and Velabri, has its preſent name from Ciar, eldeſt 
ſon of Fergus king of Ulſter, or of Cork king of 

| Munſterz and is called by monkiſh writers the 
country of St. Brandon, the patron ſaint b. 

The north part {till retains the name of Jraphti- 
conner, from the O*Connors, who held it when the 
Engliſh firſt landed there e. | 

Kerry is divided on the north from Clare by the 
mouth of the river Shannon, and bounded on the 
ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic ocean, and on the 
ealt by Cork and Limerick, It is from north to 
ſouth above 47 Iriſh or near 60 Engliſh miles in 
length, and from eaſt to welt 43 Iriſh or 54 Engliſh 
miles, being the fqurth county as to extent in Ire- 
land, and the ſecond in this province; but in reſpe& 
to culture and inhabitants, it does not equal many 
ſmaller counties in the north of Ireland 4. It is di- 
vided into eight baronies, anſwering to our hun. 
dreds*. Its chief products are butter, beef, hides, 
and tallow : the northern parts ſupply Cork mar- 
kets with fat cattle; the ſouthern feed great quantities 
of ſmall cattle. Very little corn grows here, though 
the ſoil is extremely fertile. It produces excellent 
cyder, but not much timber: few counties are better 
furniſhed with game and hawks: the advantages of 
fiſhery are entirely neglected, and the linen manu— 
facture has made no great progreſs heref. 


If we may judge by the ſituation of Ptolemy's 
Oftia fluminis Dar, it ſhould rather be the deep bay 
of Caſtlemain. The rivulet of Tralie is fo incon— 
ſiderable that few of the maps of Ireland take no- 
tice of it?. Tralie, antiently Traleigb, q. d. ſhore of 
Leigh, a ſmall rivulet at the bottom of Caſtlemain 
bay, was the chief reſidence of the earl of Deſmond, 
who had a caſtle here, now the ſeat of fir Barry 
Denny, to whoſe anceſtor fir Anthony it was granted 
by queen Elizabeth. It has been ever fince the at- 
tainder of earl Gerald the county town and a cor- 
poration, It had formerly four ſmall caſlles; three 
of which are ruined, as well as the Dominican con— 
vent, founded 1260, by. lord John Fitz- Thomas, 
who with his fon Maurice was flain at Callin 1261, 
and buried in this church, as were alſo the earls of 
Deſmond ®. Near this town are quarries of dark- 
coloured marble, 

Ardfert, q. d. the mount of miracles or of Hert, 
biſhop here, appears to have been an epiſcopal ſee 
in the 6th century, and the antient capital of the 

b Smith's Hiſt, of Kerry, p. 20. 


Ib. 74—76. K Ib. 25. | 
Monaſticon Hibernicum, 307. Wilſon, Traveller's Directory 
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Tobi id. 


Dingle. 


Fort del Ore, 
Smerwic. 


Ballingary, . 


K E 
county, and its univerſity in high eſteem. It is ſtill, 
though a ſmall decayed village, a borough, and 
the principal ſee in the county, having been held 
in commendam with Limerick ever fince the Reſto- 
ratioin, The biſhops were antiently ſtyled of Kerry. 
The ſmall narrow cathedral dedicated to St. Bran- 
don, who was educated here, was ruined in the civil 
wars 1641, but contains ſome monuments of biſhops 
and others: St. Brandon founded a monaſtery here, 
refounded 1253 by Thomas Fitz - Maurice, firſt lord 
Kerry, for Dominicans. A little eaſt of the town 
ſtand its ruins, happily introduced into the extenſive 
garden of fir Maurice Croſbie : the ſteeple-wall, the 
choir, one of the cloiſters, the dormitory, the chapel 
for morning prayers entire. In the church a fine 
figure of St. Brandon in alto relievo. Oppoſite the 
weſt end ſtood one of the antient round towers, about 
whole uſe antiquaries are ſo divided. It was 120 
feet high, built moſtly of a dark marble : the door 
faced the weſt door of the church. It was eſteemed 
the fineſt in Ireland, but being neglected fell to the 
ground 17711. Mr. Smith imagines this tower was 
intended for lodging penitents. It is much more pro- 
bable that it anſwered the purpoſe of a Turkiſh 
minaret before bells were introduced, or perhaps of 
a watch-tower. Here was a ſtately manſion-houſe of 
the lord Kerry, built on the ſite of the caſtle 1637, 
and burnt 1641. The carl of Glendore has a 
noble ſeat here. 

Within half a mile of Ardfert is Tobrid, the 
beautiful ſeat of Mr. Croſbie, fo called from a cele- 
brated well in its neighbourhood, much frequented 
to by the Roman chatholics. Three miles from 
Ardfert is a chalybeat ſpring, formerly reſorted to l. 

At Ballingary, the ſite of an old fort, ſeparated 
from the coaſt by a prodigious deep chaſm, near 
Ardfert, is the mouth of the river Shannon, eight 
miles over, between two head-lands of high bold 
cliffs. In one of the many caverns on this rocky 
coaſt called Poulafooca, the noiſe of the waves, im- 
pelled by a weſt ſouth-weſt wind, is heard at the 
diſtance of many miles *. | | 

Dingle was incorporated by queen Elizabeth 
1585, and had a caſtle built by the old Engliſh fa- 
mily of Huſſey, whoſe vaults ſerve for a gaol, and 
another by the Fitz-Geralds. The town walls are 
built with clay mortar, and nearly decayed. Here 
was an antient monaſtery of Canons regular, cell to 
Killagh abbey, founded by Geoffry de Maurice in 
the reign of John, whoſe prior was a lord of par- 
liament. The wall of the church and a noble eaſt 
window remain, of dark marble, which prove them 
of later date than the foundation a. The pariſh 
church is reported to have been built by the Spa- 
aiards, who ſettled here a trade in fiſh, &c. The har- 
bour though ſmall is a very commodious one: the 
entrance formerly defended by a ſmall fort or block- 
houſe. The town was forfeited by the earls of 
Deſmond, and granted to the earl of Ormond. 
About a mile and an half north of Dingle is Bran- 
don hill, one of the higheſt in the country, and the 
firſt land made by ſeamen coming from the weſtward 
into the mouth of the Shannon ?. 55 

The Spaniſh fort del Ore at Smerwic, conſiſting of 
a eurtain 20 yards long, two baſtions and a ditch, 
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was thrown up 1579, and eularged 158, 
edge of a cliff that formed a ſmall iſth 
was cut through by a drawbridge, 
taken by the Engliſh troops 1 580, 
people ſay the Spaniards buried the 
crated banner, with a conſiderable quant 
near this place. Several corſlets of pure ad un. 
diſcovered about 20 years ago on the lands of a 
ties near a Spaniſh chapel, about a mile ap. 
fort, which probably gave riſe to the traditions 
The hatbour, which is very ſafe, has for its * 
a turf bog, which ſhews it was once dry lange 
Three years after the Spaniſh invaſion, the my 
Deſmond, reduced to deſpair, was ſurprizy 1 
ruinous houſe, and being by loſs of blood * 
wound in his arm unable to travel, his head * 
off on the ſpot and ſet upon London bridge, 

In the ſouthern barony of Glanereigbt, which z 
very mountainous, in Lough Quinlan, affording fie 
trout and ſal mon, are certain ſmall floating Mund 
On each fide the river Roughty are two rocks, which 
ſeem to have changed their ſituation by ſome fg 
or ſinking, being of a ſubſtance different fromthe 
ſoil on each fide. A rock five miles from the hey 
of Kenmare river, called the fairy rock, has the in. 
preſſions of human feet of all ſizes, ſome nakey, 
others in brogues. The bay of Kenmare aboug 
with ſhell fiſh, ſalmon, and ſcals; and in the iſlnk 
at the head of this river are quarries of beautifull 
variegated marble*, 

Dunkerron caſtle, which gives name to 1 baray, 
and the title of viſcount to the earl of Shelbun, b 


a very antient building, formerly the reſidence d 
the OcSullivans *. 


In Rillcroghan pariſh is the hermitage of St. C 
han, curiouſly hewn out of the rock, whoſe [lat 
cal exudations are held in great veneration®. At 
Cabirdonel in the ſame pariſh is a circular Dani 
tort, with ſtone walls 7 feet high: and at Ai 
are ruins of a ſmall abbey of Auſtin canons, found 
in the 7th century; the walls expoſed to ka 
ruin ?. | 

Among the rocks near the village of Blac'ſi 
where fir William Petty ereQed iron- works, tit 
rude magnificence of Nature forms an aſtoniſling 
ſcene, covered with evergreens, and intercepted i 
winter with innumerable caſcades. Few mountais 
in Ireland can vie for keight with ſeveral in this 
county . In Inveragh barony is Lough Lee ot Un 
rane, having ſeveral iſlands, with the ruins of 1 
church and cell dedicated to St. Finan, Near fie 
church of Dromod was a bridge of one arch 24 feat 
wide and only 3 thick, of a conſiderable height, of 
a very deep part of the river, almoſt ſemicitcula, 
and called the Rainbow bridge *. 

At Ballinaſteligs are large ruins of an abbey c 
Auguſtine canons, removed from the Great Skeligy 
a double-headed ſharp high rock on this coaſt: th 
ſea is continually demoliſhing it®. To the 2 
of the higheſt head pilgrims uſed formerly te aſcen 
with the utmoſt difficulty and beſtride 4 nay 
fragment of the rock, projecting from its pow 
a raging ſea go fathom deep. On the level pat 0 
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ſeveral large natural vaults, producing a curious 
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X treafun cho. The road along the ſide of Caſtlemain bay | 
9000 wy Lay be called the Penmanmawr of Ireland, and 1s 
of Claw 6 e ſtony e. In Magni hy barony is the celebrated 
' from th 1nd pictureſque lake of Killarney, ſurrounded by a 
tradition {tupendous ainphitheatre of mountains dreſſed with 
its bona groves of evergreens, where the gayeſt verdure, 
dry land! Mended with the ſcarlet fruit and ſnowy bloſſoms of 
the wy the Arbutus, and intermixed with the molt elegant 
rized in x variety of brown and yellow tints of other trees and 
od from rubs, is contraſted by bleak pyramids of rock be- 
ad vn cu nod, and the deep ſmooth and ſpacious baſon be- 
ge. bu. This lake covers about 600 Iriſh acres, and 
t, which i A dixided into three: the per, lower, and Mucruſs 
ording fine ke, The mountain Glenaa of great height and ex- 
ing ian tent, covered with wood from the middle to the 
ocks, which water's edge, is the boundary of the paſſage to the 
* hodk wpper lake. Tomies mountain is north-weſt of this, 
at from the and ſeparated by a torrent called Schreech ſtream. 
n the hex Sullivan's caſcade is the fineſt in the neighbour- 
las the in. hood of Killarney, falls from this mountain. The 
ome naket autifally romantic peninſula of Mucruſs, one mile 
ire ed id an half long and half a mile wide, has in its 
n the iſlank entre another little lake. The rocky barren hill 
beau of Twk is 640 yards perpendicular above the level, 
near whoſe ſummit riſes the river Laune, appearing 
wil through its courſe, and giving name antiently to the 
Shelhurn p whole lake, to which it is the great outlet. The 
kid 4 paſſage below the upper and lower lakes is near 
——_ tree miles long: the upper ſtretches eaſt and weſt 
above a league, but is no where above three-quarters 
> of St, C if a mile broad s. But to give the reader an ade- 
hoſe I quate idea of this place, with all its varied points 
ration“. At 


df view, would require the pencil of an excellent 
painter; the only attempt to do it juſtice are the 
four views taken by John Fiſhar, landſcape painter 


cular Dani 
| at An 


ons, faul df Dublin, and engraved by Canot, Maſon, and other 
oled to | mils. 

Mangerton to the ſouth-eaſt is 837 yards per- 
f Blac h endicular above the ſea and 1020 above this lake, 
n- works, de Flick is itſelf conſiderably higher than the ſea, and 
in aſtoniſling 


ſuns a courſe of ſeven or eight miles, forming the 
ver Lane before it' falls into the ocean, united with 
de Main at Caſtlehaven bay. The reets behind 
Mangerton are 1180 yards perpendicular above the 
ka At Mucruſs is a rich copper mine. Lead ore 
ls been found near this lake, and the adjacent moun- 
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ſound in the Jake b. On Refs, one of its innumerable 
Hands is an antient caſtle, converted into a modern 
mont. In Innigfallen, the largeſt iſland of 12 acres 
" romantic wildneſs and woods, are ruins of the an- 
tend and famous abbey of that name, founded by St. 
naa in the middle of the 6th century. The remains 
e very extenſive, and the ſituation perfectly romantic. 
eki or annals of this houſe from A. D. 430 

15, contain an ample detail of Iriſh hiſtory *. The 
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3 
Molyneux meaſured trunks 4 feet and an half in 
circumference, 18 inches diameter, and 8 or 10 yards 
high. This tree is extremely agreeable in every dif- 
ferent circumſtance of vegetation : the deep verdure 
of the leaves reſembling the bay, the ſcarlet line of 
the tender twigs, the cluſters of white flowers, more 
numerous than the Laurus, the progreſs of the fruit 
from green to yellow, and at laſt to a fine ſcarlet ; 
its ſize that of the beſt garden ſtrawberry ; and all 
theſe circumſtances on the ſame trees at the ſame 
time; and theſe beautiful trees cover upwards of 
40 iſlands, beſides at leaſt a quarter of the aſcent of 
the mountains, though too much reduced by fur- 


niſhing charcoal for the iron works. Theſe woods 


are the retreat of great herds of red deer, the hunt- 


ing of which forms a fine echo. Above the great 


lake is another, not one-third of the area of the firſt, 
with which it communicates by a river in a moſt ro- 
mantic rocky and woody glin. This leſſer lake has 
alſo its iſlands, mountains, caſcades, and echoes. 
On a kind of peninſula ſouth of the great lake ſtands 
Mucruſs, the ſeat of Edward Herbert, eſq; in a ro- 
mantic ſituation hardly to be paralleled, its gardens 
extending to the ruins of Irre/agh, a houſe of friars 
minors, founded 1440, and rebuilt 1602: great 
part of the church with its tombs and cloiſters are 
yet ſtanding®. Tradition ſays, many Iriſh kings and 
chiefs are buried here, and it ſtill ſerves as a ceme- 
tery. In the centre of its cloiſters is a yew tree, 
whoſe trunk is between 7 and 8 feet in circum- 
ference, and the 'boughs form a complete covering 
of the ſquare v. On the ſides of this lake and river are 
ſeveral ſeats and caſtles; among others Dunloe caſtle, 
the ſcat of Daniel Mahony, eſq. The town of Killar- 
ney is a ſmall thriving place, conſiderably improved by 
the preſent viſcount Kenmare its owner®, whoſe houſe 
and gardens are its chief ornament. The iron mines, 
a linen manufacture, and the reſort of ſtrangers to 
view the lake, are its principal reſources 7. Two miles 
from it are the ruins of the very antient cathedral 
of Agbado or Aghaboe, q. d. campus bovis, dedicated 
to St. Finian in Queen's county, and having no build- 
ings near it except the ruins of a ſmall old cathedrat 
and the lower part of a round towers, It is men- 
tioned in the Munſter annals 1231 *. 

Renmare town is ſmall, but remarkable for its bay, 
which is 30 miles in length, and from 3 to 9 broad, 
and contains ſeveral good harbours *, 

In Trughanackmy barony near Kilcolman are the 
ruins of the Auguſtine abbey of Killagh, founded by 


Geoffrey de Mariſcis in the reign of John; a long 


church with a beautiful eaſt window*. 


Caſtlemain caſtle, demoliſhed 1641, gave title of Caſilemain. 


viſcount to the Monſons; of earl to Roger Palmer, 
efq; 1661, whom James II. ſent on an embaſſy to 
the Pope. Both titles were revived in the perſon 


of ſir Richard Child 1718 and 1731, who dying 


1750 was ſucceeded by his ſon John Child Tylney, 
on Whoſe death 1784 the titles became extinct. Three 


miles weſt of this are the ruins of Ca/tle Drum, built ne.. 


Mucrufs. 


Aghadoe. 


Kenmare. 


by the Moriarties or Murries, by an heireſs, of whom 


the anceſtors of all the Fitz-Geralds got their poſ- 
ſeſſions in Kerry, On the ridge of mountains be- 
tween Caſtlemain and Tralee, called by the general 
name of Slieve Miſs, near to which according to Keating 
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Ventry 
harbour, 


Burnham c. 


Dunmore 
head. 


Gallerus. 


Ballykealy. 


Rahanane. 


K E R 


the Nlileſians fought their firſt battle with the na- 
tives ſoon after their landing, is a cirele of rude 
itones, from 8 to to cubical feet, called Cahir Conrigh, 
q. d. the fortreſs of king Con, probably a ſepulchral 


Caſtie Iland. monument. Caſtle Mund, or the caſtle of the iſland 


of Kerry, eight miles from Tralee, built by Geofrey 
Maurice lord juſtice of Ireland t. Henry III. 1226, 
gave title of baron to Edward lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, and now gives that of viſcount to lord Gage, ſo 
created 1721, who died 1754, and was ſucceeded by 
his eldeſt ſon, ſecond and preſent viſcount. He 
was advanced to an Engliſh peerage 1789, by the 
title of baron Gage of Firle. The town is nearly 
ruined by ſome diviſion of interelt among the pro- 
prietors“. 

The harbour of Fentry in Corchaguiny barony is 
defended by Cabir Trant, a Danith fortification 3 and 
there is another at Rathanane, both on an.iſthmus, 
which tradition ſays was the laſt ground in Ireland 
maintained by the Danes, who had a chain of forts 
between Rathanane and Gallerus. Burnham caſtle 
belonged to the Prices before 1641; and in a bog 
near it was found a large braſs ſpur, formerly gilt, 
and ſuppoſed to have belonged to ſome of the 
Knights Templars, who had lands in this barony. 
Dunmore head, the moſt weſtern point of all Europe, 
and called by the Iriſh Ty-Forney Geerane or Mary 
Geerane's houſe, is a point as much celebrated by them 
as John-a-Groat's houſe in North Britain, In ſeveral 
of the iſlands off this point are certain ſtone cells, 
erected, according to tradition, by the firſt preachers 
of the goſpel in theſe parts: within reſembling the 
molt antient Roman arches, and like them built 
without mortar. They were probably the firſt edifices 
of ſtone in Ireland, and coeval with the round towers. 
There is one at Fane in Ventry pariſh, the moſt 
weſterly land in Ireland, and another at Galerus near 
Smerewic, This laſt being quite perfect is exhi- 
bired in Pl. XXXII. fig. 6. It is 20 feet long, 10 
broad, and 20 high on the outſide : the walls 4 feet 
thick; the door is 5 feet high and about 2+ wide; 
and in the oppoſite end is a ſmall neat window, 
whoſe frame is one ſtone. The materials are a 
brown freeſtone, brought from the clifts, and dove- 
tailed into one another without any mortar y. At 
Gallerus is a caſtle of the Fitz.Geralds, knights of 
Kerry, and a church built like many others here- 
abouts by the Spaniards “. | | 

Five miles north of Dingle is St. Brandon's hill, 
very little if at all inferior in height to Mangerton 
or The Reels, and ſo much excceding Knock Patrick 
in Limeric, celebrated by Necham as the higheſt hill 
in Ireland, that Mr, Smith doubts not but this was 
the very mountain intended by the poet*. In the 


. eaſt part of this barony is a place called Glanagalt, 


to which they firmly believe all mad folks would 
run if at liberty: the tremendous appearance of 
theſe deſolate glins and monntains would make one 
think at firſt ſight that none but madmen would 
venture among them®, 3 

In the barony of Clanmaurice, antiently called Lix- 
naw, beſides Arafert are the caſtles of Ballytealy and 
Rahanane; the former belonging to the Fitz-Mau— 
rices, now to the Croſbies, who have another ſeat at 


Smith, 156. „Ib. 168. * Wilſon, 136. 7 Smith, 191. 
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the combuſtible pabulum or ſulphur and pyrits 


R Y. 


Tubrid, the latter to the biſhops of Ardfens v 
Ballyheigh, the ſeat of John Crolbie, eſq; . * 
ſtone building like a fortification 4, In the 6 k. 
mountain are ſome herds of red deer; and „. 
to the weſt a ſma]l chapel dedicated to gt. Ph, 
Very fine amethiſts have been found a b 
near Kerry head f. On the coaſt at Minexbas : 
ſea at certain ſeaſons preceding a ſlorm ;, 1 th 
roar like cannon, and to be heard at a grey dil i 
The like noiſe is heard in the county 0 Clap 
the (ide of the Shannon, the ſound of which 5 ' 
a great way round the country, Theſe kin ) 
noiſes are not uncommon at other marit;me Bu. 
and at Plymouth and on the coaſt of Deg tis 
termed the call of the ſea. At Razhtoy, non N 
too, was an abbey of Auſtin canons, former, 
houſe of knights hoſpitallers, and laſtly bel, 
canons of Aroafia, and burnt by the rig, 05 
They ſay here were ſeven churches, by which ; 
probably mean chapels, and that it was a biſbopri, 
which laſt opinion ſeems to be countenaneed by 
round tower in the church-yard d. Towards je 
centre of the barony is Lixnato, the auticnt (6 of 
the earls of Kerry, a large handſome building ni 
extenſive gardens and plantations, to which the tid 
flows up*; but, within the laſt twenty years, k 
been ſo utterly deſolated, that ſcarce a tice g. 
mains k. Orumlegagh wood, one of the Jargek j 
the kingdom, but lately cut down, was in the eat 
part of this barony". Between Ardfert aud (ry 
the ſeat of the Ponſonbies, ſtood the antient Cie. 
tian abbey of Odorney or Kyrie Eleiſon, dedicated u 
the Virgin Mary, founded 1154”. An anten 
boundary called Cice Ruadg, or the Red Ditch, by 
gins at a place called Cahir Carbree near Kerry heal, 
and runs acrols Mount Itinockanure into Limeir, 
Where it ends Mr. Smith was not informed. Song 
ſuppoſe it an antient limit between the principale 
of Thomond and Deſmond ®. 


The barony of Iraghticonnor, ſo called from the 
family of O'Connor Rerry, to whom the greateſt pt 
of it formerly belonged, contains the caſtles of Bu 
buntan, Dune, and Lick. Between the two laſt, which 
ſtand on clifts almoſt ſurrounded by the ocean, . 
1733 a fire appeared burning furiouſly for ſons 
time on the external ſurface of the rocks as longs 


ce, 


laſted . This has been paralleled by a like phznv- 
menon at Charmouth in Dorſet 1756, and in the iſland 
Milo in the Archipelago?” The Devil's Caſil: v4 
high cliff north of Lick, acceſſible ouly to ViG 
and below it is a deep hole, in which the ſea makes 
at times a prodigious roaring : the whole ſhore bete 
abouts is extremely romantic a. In Scattery, antientlf 
Iniſcathy, an iſland in the Shannon, are ruins 0f 1 
monaſtery, dedicated to St. Sean, who founded here 
an epiſcopal ſee before the coming of Patric, with 
ruins of ſeven churches out of eleven here in queel 
Elizabeth's time, and a high round tower + At Li 
laghtin was a Franciſcan or minorite friary, founded 
1464 or 1478; the church ſtceple and other par' 
remaining*. Lower down on the river are the ruins 
of Carrickfoil caſtle, a place of great ſtrengt an 
importance, the antient manſion of O*Connot 


* Smith, ib. Archdall, 304. .. Kerr, 


1 R ving as a ſtore-houle to tranſport 
7 Ve Kerry, Vi = _ acent places to Limerick . "* 
"ill goods 3 pi is Tarbert, a flouriſhing vil- 
© adjacey the edge Of the county is 14 , y Fi - 
tuo nilg age with fairs and markets, a good inn and poſt- 
Melt boule, a handtome church and a charter. ſchool, and a 
Ule q adſome houfe of Dr. Leſley biſhop of ya to 
alan, th whom the Manor belonged, now to Robert Le ey. 
1s faid u eq; who has greatly improved the town. This ba- 
at Gian. ox, beſides the advantages of the fea and river, 
of Clare lag ſoil ſo rich as to want little cultivation to make 
ich engl produce corn“. A mile from Tarbert is Pyrmont 
le kind g 'he ſear of George Lake, elq; ſo 7 N from a 
ne plugs chalybeat ſpring, lately diſcovered there . 
nch tix Lifnwell caſtle, pleaſantly ſituate on the river Feale, 
Y, OW Ry, was taken 1600 by fir Charles Wilmot from lord 
former —_— 
dee x4 river Kenmare abounds with hake, mackarel, 
iriſh 100) lng, and ſhell-fiſh. Great varieties of ſtar-fiſh are 
hich th aken on this coaſt. The only bird peculiar to this 
a bilboptt; county or rather to the Skelig iſlands is the gourder, 
Vanced dy; of the fize of a ſparrow and web-footed, and called 
ward th ve Iriſh ortolan, being reckoned to exceed the com- 
tient feat of non ortolan. Pheaſants and weodcocks abound in 
uilding Tith Kerry 1 
lich the tik The medicinal waters of this county are two cha- 
years, it by dent ones near Killarney and Dune caſtle: three 
chalybeo-ſulphureous ones near Dingle, Caſtlemain, 
ind Tralee; the laſt in great repute. At Mahgery- 


bey is a ſaline ſpring *. 
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Mr. Smith has enumerated above too rare trees 
and plants peculiar to this county. Among theſe 
the common fir, now chiefly found under the bogs ; 
the Arbutus, the Dwarf elder, the Iriſh heath, in 
Staffordſhire ſubſtituted for hops; which laſt having 
been cultivated by the monks of Killagh abbey, grow 
wild there; the Lily of the Valley, Engliſh ſea 
peas, Buckthorn, ſeveral ſorts of Maidenhair, Savin, 
Service tree, Iriſh Spurge called Mackinboy, and 
moſt ſorts of the corallines or marine plants. Coal 
has been found near Stack mountains; but the 
plenty of turf has hitherto ſuperſeded the uſe of it. 
Kerry yields alſo ſeveral forts of uſeful marbles and 
ſlates. The foſſil cockle-ſhells are not uncommon in 
the lime-ſtone quarries. The ſtones called Kerry 
ſtones are tranſparent regular cryſtals, many of them 
ſo hard as to cut glaſs, but for no long time. They 
are found principally on the cliffs and rocks neat 
Ballyheigh and Dingle. Different ſpecies of copper 
ore, and plenty of lead are met with in the county b. 

Other religious foundations in this county were 

One at Croebheach near the river Broſnach, founded 
by St. Patrick ©. 

Killachad Conchean founded in the 6th century d. 

Monaſter ni Oriel in Glanerought barony not far 
from Ardtully*. 

The knights of St. John of Jeruſalem had a com- 
mandery or hoſpital in this county 1333 *. 


Y Ib. 167. 180. 
6 Archdall, 301. 


* Wilſon, 179. 
d Ib. 372—411. 
d Archdall, 308. 
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Ty E LOW the antient Lveexi before-mentioned 

extends a great way to the ſouth Deſmond, 
in Iriſh De/wown, antiently occupied by thoſe two 
people the Velabri and Iberni, called in ſome copies 
Uterini, The VELAEBRI ſeem to take their name 
from Aber, the friths, on which they were ſettled, 
and ſeparated by variety of theſe æſtuaries running 
up among them: whence alſo the Artabri and Can- 
tabri in Spain had their name. Among theſe friths 
beſides Kerry before-mentioned project to the ſouth- 
weſt with craggy ſhores three promontories, antiently 
called by the natives Hierwoun or Weſt Munſter. 
The firſt between Dingle bay and the river Mair is 
called Clan-car *, and has a caſtle built by the Ca- 
rews from England at Dunkeran. In this dwelt 
Donell Mac Carty More, a petty prince, of Iriſh ex- 


traction, who in the year 1566 ſutrendered his eſtates 


to queen Elizabeth, and received them again from 
her to hold by the Engliſh tenure under her. At 
the ſame time he was created baron of Falentia, an 
iſland adjoining, and earl of Clan-car. He was a 
man of great renown and influence in theſe parts, 
formerly an inveterate enemy to the Geralds, who 
dethroned his anceſtors, antient kings of Deſmond, 
as he affirmed. But he did not long enjoy this ho- 
nour, dying in an advanced age, after having mar- 
ried his only legitimate daughter [Hellen] to Flo- 
rence Mac Carty. 5 

The ſecond promontory lies between Maire and 
Bantre, and is called Beare, a hungry, ſtoney, gra- 
velly ſoil, in which lives O Stoi/livant Beare and 
O Swillivant Bantre of the ſame family, and of great 
influence among their people. 

The third is called Eraugb between Bantre and 
Balatimore or Baltimore, a bay famous for the great 
herrcing-fiſhery, to which the Spaniſh and Portugueze 
fleets reſort yearly to catch cod © ſo late as Mi- 
chaelmas. In this the Mahons had large eſtates 


* or Olea care. The family of Mac Carty ended in the late Florence, who married Agnes, mother of Edward Herbert of Mucruls, el 


Smith's Kerry, 29, 94: 


d A ridge of hills running through this promontory makes the boundary between the counties of Kerry and Cork. On the 
ſide is the barony of Glanerough in the former; on the ſouth that of Bear in the latter, to which joins the half barony o. Bantre. V- 


Smith ib. 26. 


© Smith mentions the pilchard fiſhery in Bantry and the weſtern bays, II. 310, but ſays nothing of co/. 


« or Kilmaire. Smith's Cork, I, 30. 


* 'The firſt earl of Deſmond levied the two firſt of theſe taxes to ſupport the Engliſh in Ireland 1329. Smith's Kerry, 245: 


given them by the favour of M. Carey, 
calls this NotTivM or the S. promontary, 
ſenhead; at which, according to him, the tet liz 
vs empties itſelf into the ocean. But the wi 
name of this river I dare not preſume to pu 
unleſs it be that which I have already mention k 
waſhing Maire“ and Drunkeran. Nor cin l jw, 
a conjecture about the people placed by the (ns 
author on theſe promontories, ſince the differen q 
pies give IBERNI, OVTERNI, IBERI, IverNnt, uh 
they as well as their neighbours the Lyekyi ud 
Coxcaxi came out of Iberia in Spain. Dyſmndiz 
former ages included a large extent of country he 
about from the ſea to the river Sauen, and zu 
called alſo South Munſter. The Geralds or Fitx Cd 
deſcended from the family of Kildare, after ſubduin 
the Iriſh acquired conſiderable property here, anl 
them Maurice Fitz-Thomas (to whom Thomas Cary, 
heir of the Lordſhip of Deſmond, had conveyed lis 
title) was created firſt earl of Deſmond 3 Edwud lll 
Among his deſcendants were many whoſe virus, 
wealth, and influence were very extenſive: but lune 
has long ſince forfeited this character by ſe'zing a 
the inheritance in prejudice of his nephew, aud in 
poſing on his ſubjects thoſe heavy taxes One, l. 
very ©, Cockerings, Bonaghty, &c. to maintain troops 
of marauders. His ſon Thomas extorting theſe from 
the wretched people, ſuſfered with the loſs of his 
head the puniſhment due to his own and his fathers 
crimes by order of J. Tiptoft, deputy in 1467, Iu 
children, however, were reſtored, and in their iſut 
the honour deſcended by inheritance to that rebt 
Gerald already mentioned, who being attainted in 
parliament Deſmond was forfeited to the crown, it 
duced to the rank of a county, and an annual therif 
appointed in it. The family of the greateſt wealth 
and influence here are the Fitz-Geralds, though fot 
various reaſons they have taken up various names. 
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the mi! Munſter, comprehended the antient Iriſh dif- 
to guels x, ric of Dergtenis or Derg-teachneath; a diſtrict com- 
nentioned 1; prebending all the ſouthern coaſts of the county of 
enn Cork and county of Kerry, extending from Liſmore 
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© the mouth of Kenmare river, which was the ex- 
ent of South Munſter according to the Iriſh, but 
the Engliſh make it extend much farther. 
A conſiderable part of Kerry was formerly a 
Jiſtin& county of itſelf called DEsMONpD, which con- 
ted of that part of Kerry which lies ſouth of 
the river Mang with the barony of Bear and Bantry 
n the county of Cork, and was a palatinate under 
the juriſdiction of the earls of Deſmond. Ir is true 
the antient country of Deſmond or South Munſter ex- 
tended much further, as appears by the grant of 
Henry II. to Robert Fitz-Stephen and Milo de Co— 
ran, Its limits were from Sz. Brandon's hill to the 
mer Blackwater near Liſmore, and comprehended 
the county of Cork as well as Kerry*, Bear and 
Bantry compoſe but one large barren and deſolate 
hareay, containing only fix pariſhes. The town of 
Bantry, antiently Ballygobbin, ſtands at the bottom 
of one of the nobleſt bays in the world, famous for 
the ſea-fight between the Engliſh and French fleets 
1689, in which the advantage if any was in favour of 
the former *. This bay is alſo called Bearhaven, 
| and has given title of viſcount to the family of Berke- 
ly: a branch of the O Sullivans in Spain have likewiſe 
Mumed the title of earls or counts from it. It now 
pives title of viſcount to Walter Chetwynd, ſo created 
1717 3 George J. enjoyed by his «grandſon William 
4 and preſent viſcount, Near the town ſtood a 
Franciſcan abbey, founded 1460 by Dermot O Sul- 
lan, now entirely deſtroyed, The Sullivans had 
formerly ſeyeral good ſeats round the bay, which is 
26 miles long, in moſt places above a league broad, 
ad has in the middle 40 fathom of water, and was 
ace famous for a pilchard fiſhery, now neglected. 
The town formerly gave title of baron to Roper 
"count Baltinglaſs, 
Near Roſs Mac Otven is one of the greateſt water- 
filz in the kingdom, viſible from Bantre, which is 
it leaſt 14 miles off. It falls in a ſheet at leaſt 10 
eds broad, broken half way by a prominent rock, 
rom a vaſt lake on the top of a mountain, almoſt 
perpendicular, and at leaſt 700 yards above the level 
of Bantry bay 4, | 

Caſtle Dermot is celebrated for its obſtinate re- 
lance 1602 to ſir George Carew, who at laſt tool 
x Cariganaſs caſtle was a high quadrangular ſtruc- 
ue with four towers, built by the Sullivans . 
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Mr. Camden's Eraug l, or rather Evaugh or Juerogb, 
is the preſent barony of Carbery, the largeſt in Ire- 
land, but divided into eaſt and weſt, extending from 
Rilbritton to Mizenbead, above 40 Iriſh miles. Ba!- 
timore is an antient corporation and borongh, on an 
excellent harbour, where as well as in the other bays 
of this coaſt was a great pilchard frhery, which has 
declined with the town ever fince the latter was 
ſurprized and plundered by the Algerines 1631. 
Lord Baltimore took his title of baron not from this 
place, but one in the county of Longſord s. 

Near Mien head, the Mullavsgy of the natives, 
and the Notium of Prolemy, that geographer places 
the Vellabori, whoſe name being derived from the 
Britiſh Bel Abor, q. d the head of a bay, they proba- 
bly lived about Bear head, as thoſe about Bear haven 
and Bantry, are called by Ptolemy Uterini or Iberni, 
ſuppoſed derived from the Iberni of Spain, Cape Or- 
tugal and Cape Clear being nearly oppoſite, and but 
150 leagnes aſunder . 

The Juerni of Ptolemy, and Iberia or Heri of 
Richard of Cirenceſter, moſt probably was the U- 
heireigh of the Iriſh, extending from the bay of Din- 
gle to the bay of Baltimore; the name of which is 
retained in the word Bear of Bear- Haven. It was 
alſo denominated in Irifh Ibh-Eochach, and Ins- Job- 
henach or Inſavenach, and belonged to the OfSulli- 
vans. Whence Bantry on the arrival of the Engliſh 
was denominated, according to Ware, Portus Inſo- 
venach, and Kenmare town was probably by Ptole- 
my called Perus. Ibhetreigh or Ibhiaragh in Iriſh 
ſignifies the peninſula of Bear, and the ſouthern parts 
of the antient Heri. The Iriſh Jberni being ſo called 
from their poſition, can have no relation to the Iberni 
of Spain“. 

Skibbereen, five miles from Baltimore, is a ſmall 
market and cloathing town, through which runs the 
river en. Weſt of it are the ruins of Abbey 
Shrowry, in whoſe church, now parochial, are ſome 
old tombs &. 

On Traſnagh or Roaring-water bay are ruins of 
ſeveral caſtles). | 

On the top of Mount Gabriel, a high conical hill 
in Skull pariſh, is a ſmall lough above 200 fathoms 
deep; and from this ſummit is an extenſive wild 
proſpet. Several loughs khereabouts have ſmall 
floating iſlands, formed of long coarſe graſs clotted 
with flime, One of them in Lough drine in Kilmacas 
bea pariſh is ſaid to change its ſituation one day in 


Carbery 
barony. 


Baltimote. 


Miſſen head, 


Ski lbcreen, 


Shrow ry abs 


the year; at which time numbers of people reſort 


hither to feaſt themſelves and fiſh. Several ruined 
caſtles line the coaſt quite to the Miſſen head m. 


Fork Kerry, p. 26. Cork, I. 46. Cork, II. 195. © Archeall, 57. 
b jj n Ib. I. 291. 299. t Ib. 30. _ A b. 680. 
0 * Mr. Beaufort, X Archdall, 56. Smith, I. 282. 1. 
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Crook haven. 


Dunmanus, 


Dunbeacon. 


Cape Clear, 


Iniſkirchan. 
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Crook haven, once a place of ſome note, now a 
mean fiſhing town, commands an excellent harbour. 
The weſtern extremity of this point called Ballyvagy 
head, forms with Mizen head a great bay. There is 
another between the latter point and Three Caſtle 
head; and then comes the larger of Dunmanus, ſo 
called from a caſtle of that name; and at the bottom 
of this bay is Dunbeacon caſtle, Ihe eaſt fide of this 
bay is bounded by Minterbary, a moſt barbarous 
peninſula, rocky, mountainous, and boggy beyond 
deſcription *. 

Cape Clear, the moſt ſouthern land of Ireland, is an 
iſland containing about 400 families, whom it hardly 
maintains, with a caſtle and chapel. A little eaſt 
of the caſtle is St. Kieran's cove, with a ſtone pillar 
inſcribed, with a rude croſs and ruined chapel, and 
here was an abbey®. The inhabitants are moſtly 
fiſhermen. Between this iſland is that of Iniſtirchan 
or Inis Kieran, q. d. St. Rieran's iſland, with Dunelony 
caſtle, converted into a regular,fortification in the reign 
of queen Anne, but now diſmantled; and near it the 
ruins of a Franciſcan abbey, founded 1460 by Florence. 
O Driſcol the Great. The numerous iſlands hereabouts 
in Baltimore bay, together with the adjacent coaſt, 
produce plenty of fine Engliſh barley, by means of 
a manure of ſea ſand. This barony gave title of 
earl to the noble family of Vaughan, of whom fir 
John was created lord Vaughan of Mullingar, by 
James I. and by Charles I. earl of Carbery. His 
ſon Richard lord Vaughan of Emlyn in England, now 
extinct. John, the laſt earl, died 1712, leaving a 
daughter Anne, married to Charles 3d duke of Bolton. 
It now gives title of baron to George Evans, whoſe 
grandfather George was ſo created 1715, 1 Geo. I. 

Maurice Fitz-Thomas was created firſt earl of Deſ- 
mond by patent dated at Glouceſter 1329, and not 
as Stanihurſt miſtakes in 13001, and appointed lord 
chief juſtice of Ireland for his life, which ended 
1355. His ſons Maurice and John were the 2d and 
2d earls. Gerald, ſon of the firſt earl by his 3d wife, 
was the 4th earl, and for his learning eſteemed a 
magician, He was privately murdered about the 
iſle of Kerry 1397, and ſucceeded by his ſons John 
and James 5th and 6th earls; the firſt was drowned 
1399 or 1402, the other broke his heart 1420 for 
the ill treatment which a love-match with a woman 
of inferior rank drew upon him from his family. 
His uncle James was 7th earl; he has not in any 
hiſtorians that tyrannical character given him by 
Mr. Camden“; and dying 1462 was ſucceeded by his 
eldeſt ſon Thomas 8th earl, beheaded at Drogheda 
1467 for ſupporting the Iriſh againſt the king's ſub- 
jets as was pretended, but really from a perſonal 
pique of Edward IV's queen“. He was ſucceeded by 
his ſon James gth earl, murdered by his own ſervants 
in the flower of his age 1487, and ſucceeded by his 
brother Maurice 10th earl, who joining Perkin War— 
beck was purſued to England and taken by the ci- 
tizens of Waterford, but pardoned by the king and 
died at Tralee 1320. His only ſon James 11th earl 


„ Cork, I. 290—286. n Archdall, 60. 
» Smith, I. 286—291. | 
Smith ubi ſup. 

* Hitt, of the World, B. I. c. 5. 8 


$ Lodge, I. 921. 


5558. 
Y ter per vices dentifſe; Bacon's Hiit, of Life and Death. Nat. Hiſt. Cent. VIII. 755. 
* Sir W. Temple's Eſſay on Health and long Life, in his Works, ie Of 
Genealogy of Deimond. Granger, Supplement, p. 163. Smith's Cork, II. 36. ex Ruſſel's MS. hiltory of the houſe 


Mr. Walpole's letter in Gent, Mag. 1781, Ll. 258. 
Tour in Scotland, 1769, p. 74+ 
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Lodge, I. 9. Smith, Cork, I. 55. n. 
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joined the king of France and the emperor 3, 
Henry VIII. and died 1529, being ſucceede; * 
uncle Thomas, who died in an advanced Ma Y bi 
and was fucceeded by his grandſon James in 
murdered 1535 by the fon of his great uncle 1 
who thus became the 14th earl, but died ty * 
after. He was ſucceeded by his 2d ſon 7 " 
; ame lh 

earl, who was lord high treaſurer of Ireland tus 
the reign of Mary, and died 1558, Ty Yay 
ceeded his eldeſt fon Gerard 16th ear], r 
ſtinate and inveterate rebellion, after a courſe bY 
years, involved his family in ruin, and brook; — 
ſelt to an untimely end, being 1584 ſurprizeq * 
marauding ſebeme; and his bead being ſtruck of 
by his purſuer, was ſet upon London bridge. 3 
his attainder his immenſe eſtate, which a 
almoſt four counties, his lands extending 110 mils 
and containing 574,628 Engliſh acres, an1 wan 
ſtrong caltles, was veſted in the crown by a& gf * 
liament, together with the eſtates of his confederys 
whereof great part were afterwards reſtored. Qu 
Elizabeth 1600 reſtored his only ſon James, who thy 
became 17th earl of Deſmond, but dying the next year 
unmarried the title became extinct, except that it vu 
nominally kept up by two or three of the deſcendanx 
of Thomas, eldeſt ſon of James 1 5th earl by his 6 
wife, whom his own father ſer aſide. The laſt « 
theſe died in Germany 1632 without iſſue*, The 
title of earl of Deſmond was revived by Jang, 
1620 in the perſon of fir Richard Preſton, who being 
drowned in his paſſage to England 1628, Geoy, 
Baſil Fielding viſcount Calan ſucceeded to it, aud 
deſcendant Fielding earl of Denbigh ill enjoys it, 
being the 6th earl. 
Of the family of the earls of Deſmond was 1 
counteſs celebrated for her great age. She is ſail 
have been married in the reign of Edward IV, ad 
to have danced with Richard III. when duke df 
Glouceſter. It does not ſeem to be well aſcertained 
to which of the earls ſhe was wife, but fir Waltz 
Raleigh* ſays ſhe held her jointure from all tie 
earls of Deſmond fince the reign of Edward IV, 
that ſhe muſt have been a widow before the ver 
1483, when Richard III. came to the crown, and 
thus would ſeem to have been the wife of the it 
earl. She is ſaid to have twice renewed her teeth), 
to have lived at Inchiquin in Munſter, and wien 
more than 140 years of age to have travelled iron 
Briſtol to London to ſolicit relief from the cout 
having been reduced to poverty by the ruin of tie 
Deſmond family *. 
Mr. Pennant has engraved a portrait of het & 
Dupplin houſe in Scotland*. Mr. Weſt ſhewel tit 
Society of Antiquaries 1744 another by Levin: | 
In the ſtandard eloſet at Windſor is a porta 
ſaid to be of her. Mr. Walpole has diſcovered that 
it is not of her, but of Rembrand!'s mother, and 
called in the catalogue of Charles I's pictures, * tne 
portrait of the old zwoman with à great ſcarf uon bY 
head by Rembrandt.” 


0 Ib. 71. 
r Smith's Kerry, 350. Cork, II. 
» Smith's Kerry, 299. | 


18. Lodge 
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I. 276. Archbiſhop Uſher's Chronologia Sacra, 1660. Petinond 
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4 Geralds derive themſelves from the dukes daughters. His eldeſt ſon Gerald had the title of 


aul mbef! one of whoſe deſcendants named Otho Offaley from that barony, given to his father by 
11 [on land, where and in Wales his family Henry II. and from him is lineally deſcended Joh 
534 or 4 Maurice Fitz-Gerald, his great great firſt carl of Kildare, ſo created by Edward II. 1310. 
earl, ncuriſhed 3 a principal part in the conqueſt of His deſcendant James, the 2oth earl of Kildare, 


Jin, prandſon, ger Strongbow. He died àt Wexford was created viſcount Leinſter of Taplow c. Bucks 


Nat nr Varied under à monument without the 1746, marquis of Kildare and earl of Offaley 1761, 


100 1174 of that town, leaving four ſons and four and duke of Leinſter 1766. 
uring U 
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VODIA ORIONPDI 


B*® YOND the Iberi lived the Oral Al, VODLA, and VDI, the remains of whoſe name plainly dne 
itſelf in the two ſmall diftrits of Idou and Idouth, as that of the CORIONDI i the neighbogin. 
county of Cork. Theſe laſt people occupied the counties of Cork, Tipperary, Limeric, and Waterford, 
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AMD EN is here by no means correct, in reſpect the Brigantes, on the eaſtern coaſts, between then 
to the tribes of old Ireland, mentioned by and the Manapii, after which are ſeveral ina 
Ptolemy. This geographer does not mention any of cities. To“ cg Mavenioi, Ea Koper up ra by 
the inland tribes, theſe being moſt probably un- Yee: Tons de eg puroeſurr, The Coriondi, tber 
known to the Roman merchants; and the Coriondi fore, were the antient inhabitants of the preſea 
are ſo far from being by him placed in the counties of county of Wexford, as will be fully eyinced in de 
Cork, Tipperary, Limerick, and Waterford, that he ſcribing that county. 
makes them a maritime tribe, and places them above 
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Hx county of Cork, antiently a kingdom, com- 
prehends all the ſea ſhore from Liſmore to &. 
Brend, having Deſmond on the weſt, and in the mid- 
and parts Mureray, 2 woody tract, in which the 
me of Cormac Mac-Teg is famous, and on the coaſt 
n in which the Macarties governed. Firſt on 
he ſea cure Refs, a ſtation, and formerly a port of 
-xt reſort, but ſince a bar of ſand has been thrown 
wp it is deſerted. Near it runs out a narrow neck 
of land called The old head of Kin/ale, in which the 
family of the Curcies formerly flouriſhed in great 
realth, deſcended from a brother of John Curcy of 
England, who reduced Ulſter : of which houſe till 
remains here Curcy baron of Ringrome, now reduced 
by the fluctuation of human affairs. Next at the 
mouth of the river Bany in a rich and well-wooded 
Gil is Kinſale, a very commodious harbonr, and a 
own fortified with old walls, under which in 1601 
the fate of Ireland was ſuſpended and brought to a 
tial, whether it ſhould be the property of England 
or Spain, when the iſland was made the prey of foes 
both foreign and domeſtic, and Booo Spaniſh ve- 
terans under John D'Aguila had ſurprized this town, 
encouraged by the cenſures which the Popes Pius V. 
Gregory XIII. and Clement VIII. had thundered 
cut againſt queen Elizabeth, and by the aſſiſtance of 
the rebels, who had invited them over, animating 
ther with the ſpecious pretence of reſtoring religion, 
a pretence alledged in this age when it is ſo much 
diſputed about to diſguiſe the moſt wicked deſign. 
But Charles Bluns baron Montjoy, lord deputy, 
though his troops were fatigued, and the winter was 
adranced, preſcntly inveſted the town by fea and 
land, and at the ſame time marching againſt rhe 
troop of rebels drawn thither by the earl of T:roen, 
0 Donell, Mac Groyre, and Mac Mahound, by his va- 
lour and intrepidity ſo humbled their ferocity, that 
by this ſingle victory he obliged the Spaniards to 
lurrender themſelves with the town, and diſarmed 
the whole kingdom on the point of revolting; ſuch 
revolts being no ſooner concerted than executed. 
On the oppoſite fide of the river to Kinſale lies Ker- 
11-wberry, a ſmall diſtri, lately belonging to the 
earls of Deſmond ; near which runs the river called 
by Ptolemy Davroxa, by Giraldus Cambrenſis with 
the alteration of a letter or two Sauranus and Saue- 
anus, coming down from Muſterry hills, and running 
by the chief city of this county, diſtinguiſhed by 
being the ſee of a biſhop, to which is united the ſee 
of Clone, This city is called by Giraldus Crcagia, 
by the Engliſh Corcke, and by the natives Korcach, of 
a oval figure, ſurrounded by walls, environed and 
terſeed by the river, which is paſsable only by 
bridges; and conſiſting of one ſtrait ſtreet continued 
by a bridge, It is, however, a little trading town 
of great reſort and eminence ; but ſo beſet by rebel- 
lows neighbours as to require as conſtant watch as 
eontinually beſieged, and the inhabitants not daring 
io truſt their daughters to marry in the country, are 
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all ſomehow or other mutually related by intermar- 
rying among themſelves. Brioc, an holy man, who 
in that fruitful age of ſaints flouriſhed in France, 
and from whom the dioceſe of San Brioct in Bri- 
tanny, commonly called St. Brieu, had its name, is 
ſaid to have been born here. 

Below Cork the river divides and encompaſſes the 
large and very pleaſant iſland oppoſite the houſe of 
a very antient and famous family of the Barrys, hence 
called Barry Court. This family is derived from 
Robert Barry, a reſpectable Engliſhman, who, “pre- 
© ferring the reality to the reputation of greatneſs, 
„vas the firſt that received a wound in the con- 
* queſt of Ireland, and the firſt who manned a hawk 
there.“ His deſcendants for their loyalty and 
valour firſt merited of the kings of England the title 
of baron Barry, afterwafds of viſcount Butiphant; 
and from their poſſeſſions and wealth obtained among 
'their people the ſurname of Barry More or Great. 
A little lower the Saveren (near Imokelly, a large 
eſtate, late the earl of Deſmond's) empties itſelf 
into the ocean, having a good harbour at its mouth. 

As the Saveren waters the lower part of this 
county, fo does the Broodwater *, antiently Aven- 
More or Great River, the upper; on whoſe banks 
live the noble family of Roche from England, which 
have happily thriven here, and enjoy the title of 
viſcount Fermoy. They appear poſſeſſed of the rank 
of parliamentary barons in the reign of Edward II. 
when George Roche was fined 200 marks for not 
attending accurding to ſummons at the parliament 
held at Dublin f. Where Broodwater, which for ſome 
way ferves as a boundary between this county and 
that of Materford, falls into the ſea, and forms a 
harbour, ſtands 1, no large town indeed, but 
encompaſſed with walls, of an oblong form, divided 
into two parts, of which the larger and upper lying 
toward the north contains the church, and without 

the wall a ſmall monaſtery called North Abbay ; the 
lower to the ſouth, called the Baſe town, has alſo a 
monaſtery adjoining to it called South Abbay, and a 
commodious harbour with a key fortified ; and the 
fertility of the neighbouring country ſo invites mer— 
chants, that it is much reſorted to, and has for its 
chief magiſtrate a mayor. Such is the preſent ex- 
tent of the county of Cork, which, as I before ob- 
ſerved, was formerly accounted a kingdom, when it 
extended further and comprehended Deſmond. Hen- 
ry II. gave and granted it to Robert Fitz-Stephen 
and Milo de Cogan in theſe words:“ Know all men 
that I have granted the whole kingdom of Cork, 
except the city and Cantred of the Ouſtmen, to 

* hold ro them and their heirs, of me and my ſon 

John, by the ſervice of 60 knights.“ From the 

heir of this Fitz-Stephen is lineally deſcended George 

Carew, now baron Carew of Clapton, late preſident 

of Munſter, to whom I acknowledge myſelf in- 

debted for much of my information reſpecting Ire- 
land. | | 
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R. Smith after Baxrer confiders the different 
names of Coriondi, Udie, or Vodii, Velabori and 


| Uterni, as ſo many corruptions of Peri; and thinks 


the firſt of theſe derived from the Britiſh Coritani. 
Whether they were a colony of them or not is of 
little conſequence, ſince it is certain numbers of the 
Britans retired to Ireland from Veſpaſian's conqueſts 
and government. They may have been called from 
Corcaſe, marſhes, or Corian, leather, q. d. their curraghs 
or leather boats. Baxter places the Vodii in the in- 
land parts of Munſter from Habeim, Britiſh for 
wood, and Ptolemy places them ſouth of the Coriondi, 
which deſtroys Mr. Camden's ſituation and etymology. 
Mr. Smith, therefore, aſſigns them the barony of 
Imokilly or the woody territory, whoſe chief place is 
Ochella or Youghall*. Cork, before the conqueſt of 
Ireland by the Engliſh, was a kingdom of itſelf, go- 
verned by the Mac Carties, of whom Diaſmuid ſub- 
mitted to Henry II. 1172. It comprehended all 
that tract of country between Liſmore and Brandon 
hills in Kerry, and, beſides the county of Cork and 
the weſtern parts of Waterford, included the county 
of Deſmond before deſcribed. Of the eight royal 
families in Munſter the Iriſh antiquaries place four 
in Carbery, which comprehended all the ſouth-weſt 
part of this county; three beſides the M*Cartys*. 
The preſent county of Cork, prior to the ar- 
rival of the Engliſh, was a kingdom or large prin- 
cipality; and diſtinguiſhed by the native inha- 
bitants during the middle ages, under the denomi- 
nation of Dergtenij or Deirdtannas, that is, the do- 
minion or lordſhip on the deep. Its antient boun- 
darics were on the eaſt and north by the river Black- 
water or Abhan-mor, on the weſt by the Kerry hills 
and Kenmare river, and on the ſouth by the ocean. 
Under this extent of country it comprehended three 
large principalities, that is, on the north Aoibb Lia- 
thain, in the ſouth Corcaluighe, and in the eaſt Cor- 
eabhaiſcin. Corcaluighe, or the marſhy country of 
woods, and from which the preſent county and city 
of Cork take their names, comprehended the preſent 
baronies of Bantry, Beer, Carbury Eaſt and Weſt, 
Kinal Meak, Kerrycurry, Kinalea, Courceys, Ibane, 
Barryroe, and Muſkery; the principal chief of which 
was Magh cor teagh or Macorteigh, whence the M*Car- 
thys, kings of Cork, on the arrival of the Engliſh. 
The hereditary chief of Muſkery was called fre- 
quently Cormac Mas Teg, and thoſe of Carbury Magh 
cor teagh and McCartyreagh or McCarthy, king, from 
being in proceſs of time not only kings of Corca- 
luighe, but ſorereigns of all the petty ſtares in the 
p* clerity county of Cork. The antient Canthreds in 


this principality, whoſe Dynaſts were tributary to 


Smith, Hiſt, of Cork, I. 23z—29. 
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Abhan- mor, containing the preſent baronies of Gi. 


d Ib. 39, &c. a 
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the M<Carthys, chiefs of Corbeareigh or the ple 
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baronies of Carbury and kings of Cork, Were th 
cantred of Hy Driſcuil, chief O Driſcul; the cum 
of Hy Dunobhan, chief O Dunnovan; Hy L.earagl 
chief OfLeary; all in the barony of Carbury, fl 
Cinneich, chief O Kenny, comprehending the preſen 
baronies of Kinal Meak and Kinalea, The cane 
of Aoibh Idcuth or Ibbidow, comprehending the 
preſent baronies of Ibawne, Courcys, Bawry-roe and 
Kerrycurry. This diſtrict was molt probably wx 
the Hoca or Vodiæ of Ptolemy, though that trig 
might have extended to the entire diſtrict of (c. 
caluighe. The cantred of Hy Maghoneigh, cg 
O*Mahony. 

Corcabhaiſcin or the moraſs on the harbour, cn. 
prehended the diſtrict round the harbour and City 
of Cork, extending from the harbour of Cyk 9 
Youghall bay. It was allo denominated by the lih 
Ih mo Chilleigh or the great woody diſtri, Al 
this part of the county being in antient times o. 
vered with woods and morallcs, now the barony df 
Imokelly. 

Acibb Liathain or Ih Leathan, that is the diſtri 
of the water or river divition. It was alſo calle 
Cincaltalmbuin or the chief country ; and compre- 
hended the preſent baronies of Fermoy, Barret, 
Barrymore, Killnataloone, and part of Mulkery, 
The chiefs of this principality obtained from the 
diſtrict as was conſtantly the cuſtom among the at 
tient Iriſh, Britiſh, and Gauls, the name of 1) U. 
Lane or O*Lehane, | 

This appears to have been the extent of the at 
tient kingdom of Cork during the middle ages. 
ſubſequent periods it extended into the principality 
of Conalla on the north fide of the Black-water « 


rery, Duhallow, Kilmore, Armory, Condons and 
Clongibbons e. 

The county of Cork is bounded on the eaſt by that 
of Waterford, on the welt by Kerry, on the ond 
by Limeric and part of Tipperary, and on the ſouth 
by the ocean. Its greateſt length from eilt to vel 
is 110 Engliſh or 93 Iriſh miles; and its greatel 
breadth 55 Engliſh or 44 Iriſh miles, being the 
largeſt in Ireland and even in England except Yorke 
ſhire ; ſo that fir William Petty conſiders it 38 die, 
eighth of the whole country. It 1s commonly {ad 
to contain more good and more bad land than ay 
Ireland; yet the moſt mountainous and barren parts 
are ſupplied by the fiſhery, and the county abounds 
in game, corn, and cattle, and manuſactories both of 
linen and woollen, nor is it deficient in hone 6 
cyder. It is extremely well watered. The firing 
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>, It is divided into ſeventeen baro- 
four liberties and one cantred, contains 
large Walled towns beſides eight others that 
25 33 to parliament, and ſeveral other mar- 
- _ and ten excellent harbours beſides a 
| 02 t number of creeks ©. | | 
7 follow Mr. Camden's route; Roſs or Roſs Carbery 
* 3 icſelt, antiently Koſs Alithri or the field 
# T image in the barony of Carbery, which gave 
d 4 f baron to the family of Evans 1715, of whom 
508 is the ſecond and preſent baron, It was antiently 
n Fel diſtinguiſhed by an univerſity, in which St. 
E 6 was reader, but is now only a ſmall market- 
5 p® biſhop's ſee united io Cork. St. Fachnan 
* beginning of the 6th century founded a bi- 
"ou here; the ruins of a {mall neat Gothic ca- 
tmedral, with a more modern choir, and an abbey of 
regular canons, fill remain. The harbour is now 
totally choaked up with ſand; but Glandore harbour 
bree miles weſt is an excellent one, Ballyvoreen 
aſtle is ruined. Banduff or Caſtle Salem is a ſtrong 
wmantic building a mile weſt of Roſs * In Mriros 
rariſh at Carigility is the ſite of the abbey of Santo 
las, founded by Dermot M*Cormac M*Carty king 
of Cork 1172, for Ciſtertians l. Caſtlehaven, a ſmall 
pariſh with a caſtle and bay, gave title of earl to 
George lord Audley 1617, 14 James J. The bay 
famous for a ſea- fight between fir Richard Levi- 
ſon and the Spaniards 1602. The rocks on the 
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Jour and cit aſt from Glandore towards Baltimore, with the 
r of Ca 9 arerns and natural arch, through which a boat 
d by the lich may row, are the ſubject of ſome Latin verſes called 
diſtri, All lurberie Rupes, by the late Dr. Swift, who frequently 


ent times co. 
he barony dk 


muled himſelf with little voyages here s. Lough 
Fre is a romantic ſalt water lake, two miles round, 
cloſed with hills, having an iſland and old caſtle 
nit, and abounding with ſea and ſhell-fiſh bb. Old- 
head is the point of the bay of Kinſale!, on whoſe 


1s the diſtri 
vas alſo called 


and compre receſs at the mouth of the river Bandon and in the 
moy, Barrety barony of Kinalea and Kerrycurry ſtands the town 
of Muller. of Kinſale, or as the Iriſh call it Cæan Sail, q. d. 
ed from ther teadiand of the ſea, It was incorporated by Edward 
umong the at- Ill, 1333, but forfeited its charter on the Spa- 
me of Ih L. nards' landing here 1600, but it was ſoon reſtored, 


The town extends near a mile on the ſide of a hill, 
wund which the road runs, on the river Bandon, is 
dell built and walled, and well peopled with Pro- 
teltants, In the town and liberties are fix pariſhes, 
lere are a pariſh church, almſhouſe, charter ſchool, 
and ſeſſions-houſe, and the ruins of two abbies of 
Canons Regular and Carmelites *. The harbour is 
ery commodious, ſecure, and deep; defended by a 
fort built by Charles II. and is greatly frequented 
MM war time. It has a dock and yard with all the 
Kommodation of a royal one; the only one in the 
land. Within it lies a great ſhelf, which ſhoots 
lr off from the land, but leaves an ample paſſage 
Ut the ſide many fathoms deep. It is governed 
ly x ſorereign, burgeſſes, and recorder !. But Cork 
Wroſſes all the commerce of theſe parts. 

Kinſale gives title of baron to Gerald de Courcy 
Wally deſcended from Milo de Courcy ſon to John 
emol Ulſter, whoſe anceſtors were ſummoned to the 
ul parliament in Ireland. The privilege of being co- 
wel in the royal preſence was granted to this 
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earl of Ulſter for his valour in a ſingle combat, 
which he ſought, as his ſtout ſpirit phraſed it,“ for 
the honour of his country and not for the king,” to 
decide a diſpute between John and Philip about a 
town in Normandy : and having thus recovered his 
ſovereign's favour, in which he had been unfairly 
ſupplanted, he refuſed any additional reward except 
this ſingular privilege, which had been granted by 
queen Mary to the Ratclilfes earls of Suſſex, whoſe 
poſterity ſoon after became extinct. His ſon Ae 
was created baron Kinſale by Henry III. 1223. 
The lords Kinſale were formerly the firſt barons of 
Ireland, but are ſaid to have loſt their precedency 
1489 by the abſence of lord James from a ſolemn 
proceſſion at Greenwich, for which Henry VII. 
gave it to the lords Athunry ®. John, the preſent 
baron, is the 26th. The ſiege of Kinſale referred to 
by Mr. Camden laſted near four months, and with 
the ſickneſs that followed it coſt the queen above 
Go men". The Spaniards made themſelves maſters 
of the town in 1600, but were driven out the ſame 
year by lord Mountjoy, who, with a handſul of 
Engliſhmen, defeated an Iriſh army of 12,000 men 
coming to their relief, and obliged Don Juan d'Aquila, 
the Spaniſh commander, to ſurrender the place with 
5000 Spaniſh troops. 

Dunmanway is a chearful, thriving little town, 
where the late fir Richard Cox eſtabliſhed the linen 
manufactory, now in a prolperous ſtate, His houſe 
is adorned with handſome plantations and avenues, 
The town ſtands in the centre of a ſmall valley, ſur- 
rounded with hills on three fides. Within a mile 
of the town is a perfect wall or mound of rocks 
running a conſiderable way. Out of the crevices of 
theſe rocks a yew tree ſhoots, 17. feet in circum- 
ference, and grows in a reclining manner 9, 

Reumare bay is 30 miles long, and from 9 to 3 
broad; and in it are ſeveral good hatbours?, 

The ruins of Carrickafaucky caſtle are on a high 
hill%. Thoſe of Carrigneneelough are within two 
miles of [nchigeela, a ſmall village at the foot of a 
mountain, a mile from whence tlie river Lee opens 
into Lough Allua, a fine lake, in which the charr 
fiſh abounds. Near this is another lake of 200 
acres called Gougancbarra, remarkable for the her- 
mitage of Sr, Finbar on a ſmall iſland where that 
ſaint lived before he founded the cathedral of Cork. 
It is the moſt romantic ſpot imaginable, environed 
with high crags covered with yews and evergreens, 
their ſides watered by rills, and their ſummits in- 
habited by eagles. In the ifland are ruins of a 
chapel, and cells erected by father O Mahony, a late 
recluſe, who lived there 28 years, and was there bu— 


ried 1728. In this romantic ſpot riſes the river 


Lat. 

Bandon was built 1610 by Richard Boyle, firſt earl 
of Cork, with walls and fortifications, two churches, 
and a market-houſe. The lriſh demoliſhed the walls 
1689; for which by a ſtanding law of the corpora- 
tion no Papiſt can dwell in the town“. 

A few miles above Bandon on the Lee is Inch- 
cane, now only a village, but antiently the reſidence 
of the M*Carthys, and called Ceanneich or Cinneich, 


that is, the chief reſidence, It was deſtroyed in 1150 
by Mortogh O'Brien!. | | 


e Smith, ib. 273. 
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What Mr. Camden calls Rerrytoberry was anti- 
ently called Muſtery Millane, and now Kerrycurihy, 
and is a barony containing ten pariſhes, , and after the 


death of James earl of Deſmond, to whoſe father it 


had been given by James 15th earl of Deſmond, was 
forfeited to the crown". In it are the ruined caſtles 
of Monk/lown, Carigaline, and Barry. Shannon park 
and houſe the ſeat of Francis viſcount Shannon, 
reckoned one of the moſt pleaſant in Munſter, is 
now ruined. Oy/terhaven is famous for its good 
oyſters. In that part of this barony called Kinalea 
was Tra#on, a Ciſtertian abbey, founded near Cari- 
galine 1224 by the M*Carthys. James Dennis, 
chief baron of the Exchequer, was created 1781 
baron Tracton of Tracton abbey *. 

At Dundancere caſtle the Engliſh Eaſt-India 
company had a ſettlement 1612 for iron works and 
building large ſhips at the confluence of the Brinny 
and the 


% Pleaſant Bandon crown'd with many a wood ?,“ 


then moſtly cut down: though its ſides are till 
crowned with fine ones and ſeats as far as Ini/hannon 
on the latter river ſix miles from Kinſale. This was 
formerly a conſiderable town, now only remarkable 
for a linen manufacture. Near Danderrow is a large 
Daniſh camp*. The Daurona of Prolemy, and 
Saveranus of Giraldus, is the Blackwater or Aden more. 
The Lee, antiently Levius *, is the river Mr. Cam- 
den ſhould have here deſcribed, which really riſes 
out of a lake in the weſt of Muſkerry, and ſoon 
forms the large Lough Allua, from which it runs 
with a contracted rapid courſe to Ccrk 26 Iriſh miles 
from its riſe®, 

The city of Cox k, fo exactly deſcribed by Mr. 
Camden, was walled, if not founded, by the Danes 
in the gth century. But ſince Mr. Camden's time it 
has been ſo much extended, and improved by the 
induſtrious inhabitants, that it may challenge the 
ſecond place after Dublin, and be called the Briſtol of 
Ireland. It lies moſtly in a marſhy iſland, and ſeveral 
others ſurrounded by the Lee, which is croſſed by two 
large ſtone bridges over its grand branches; and the 
marſhes on the oppoſite ſides of that river having been 
drained, the town has been ſo much improved and 


_ enlarged, that it is now above thrice as large as for- 


merly, and its commerce increaſed in proportion, 
Several broad ſtreets have been lately added by filling 
up the canals that formerly run through them. The 
earl of Marlborough beſieged and took this town 
from king James's army 1690; when the duke of 
Grafton, who ſerved as a volunteer, was killed in 
the attack. It contains about 8,600 houſes, and up- 
wards of 10,000 inhabitants, and has twelve com- 
panies of foot in the barracks. The annual revenue 
of the city amounts to 1300L'.; out of which the 
mayor has a ſalary of 50. Its wealth ariſes from 
the capacious and commodious haven called the 
Cove, one of the belt in the world: the entrance 
ſafe, in which any number of ſhips may ride ſecure 
from every wind. Twelve hundred veſſels have re- 
ſorted here in a year in time of peace; and it is 
defended by a fort in the great iſland. Ships from 
all nations victual here. Ships of burden unload at 
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channel will contain ſhips 6f above 1 
page 1 largeſt in the ki 
chiefly of beef, hides, butter, tallow, 
viſions". Dr. Campbell calls n 5 
— fry Kingdom ; and ſays, except in te 
us exports are more conſiderable 
than thoſe of Dublin, whoſe trade conſiſts moſt! 
in, the importation of luxuries, whereas that of Gb 
in the exportation of neceſſaries. Judging b 4 
number of houſes, he ſuppoſes Cork * 
Briſtol. The ſlaughtering ſeaſon continues from Au. 
guſt to the end of January; in which ſpace it kay 
been computed they kill and cure ſeldom fewer 
than 1c0,000 head of black cattle. The produce 
of the cuſtoms in nine years' time exceeded 60,005 
and the number of ſhips employed here bas "Tins 
doubled within 40 years*. The cathedral, dedicated 
to St. Finbar, who founded it in the 5th century, was 
entirely rebuilt 1735 by a duty on coals; ahour 
which time was taken down the antient round tower 
which ſtood in the church-yard. The ruins of I 
Barry's priory were entirely demoliſhed about 17451, 
Four of the eleven pariſh churches which were here 
in the reign of Edward IV. have alſo been rebuilt, 
and ſeven entirely taken down or united, St, Peter” 
being now the oldeſt, and having a tower detached 
from it, ſerving as a defence to the city wall, Ot 
the fix religious honſes remain only the ruins of the 
Auguſtin Eremites church, founded t. Edward l. 
The Franciſcans were founded 1214, Dominicans 1220, 
Auguſtin friars t. Henry V. or VI. Carmelites, nut- 
nery of St. John Baptiſt, preſidency of Knights Tem- 
plars, and St. Stephen's houſe for lepers ?: the ſteeple 
of this laſt 64 feet high; the church walls and eaſt 
window all converted into a ſugar-houſe and called 
the Red abbey, Here are two good modern hoſpitals 
for poor boys, beſides almſhouſes, ſchools, an infir- 
mary, exchange, and cuſtom-houſe, which, as well as 
the other public buildings and walks, are no great 
ornament to the city, But the houſes are old and 
far from elegant in their appearance, except on the 
new quays, and the city moſtly compoſed of lanes 
interſecting the ſtreets at right angles. On a bridge 
over one of the canals is an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
George II. in bronze. Cork is governed by a mayor, 
ſheriffs, and common council, and returns four mem- 
bers to parliament. 
Bullynaſpeg, two miles and an half from Cork, is 
a fine ſeat of the biſhop*. 
Great iſland or Barrymore forms one fide of Cork 
harbour, and the poſt town of Cove contains three 
pariſhes; and Inchire a Ciſtertian abbey *«. Near it 
are the iſlands of Spike and Hawleborwlin ; the latter 
having a fort, built in the end of the reign of El. 
zabeth'. The family of Barry is original) from 
Wales. Sir Robert here mentioned was elder bro. 
ther to Giraldus commonly called Cambrenſis, and 
at the ſcalade of Wexford narrowly eſcaped with 
his life, which he afterwards loſt 1185 at Liſmore. 
His brother Philip built Barry's Court cafile, uon 
ruined, whence his deſcendants took the title of 
baron 1490. One of them, David, had the title of 
earl of Barrymore conferred on him by Charles l. 
1627; to which title his great grandſon James the 
5th earl ſucceeded 1747, and Wes ſucceeded 1751, 
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nd 1773 by his ſon and grandſon, Richard being 
reſent and 7th carl. 
alle hen, more properly Caſtlelehan from its an- 
a ; owners the O Lehans, is a neat well-ſituated 
2 market town, 12 miles from Cork, where John 
4, fea founded 1307 a Franciſcan or Dominican 
friary 3 great part of whoſe church remains. Here 
was alſo a houſe of Carmelites v. Lord Barrymore 
has a ſtately houſe, built in form of a quadrangle on 
the ſite of the old caſtle, in whoſe ruins was found a 
tone chimney- piece with this inſcription and date: 
LEHAN O-CVLLANE HOC FECIT, MCIIII. 
which ſeems to give a greater antiquity to ſtone 
balclngs in Ireland than is generally allowed, it 
being commonly ſuppoſed that the caſtle of Tuam, 
built 116 1 by Roderick O Conner, king of Con- 
naught was the firſt ®. The modern houſe with the 
furniture and a valuable collection of pictures were 
entirely deſtroyed by an accidental fire“. 

Rathcormuck is a ſmall market and borongh town, 
an the mountains eaſt of which called Cairn Tierna 
ir the Thane's Heap is a rude heap of ſtones for the 
purpoſe I antient elections and aſſemblies”. 

Blarney is a ſtrong, caſtle and noble ſeat of the earls 
of Clancarty, forfeited at the Revolution, It ſtands 
an a ſolid rock, the walls 18 feet thick and flanked 
with baſtions. It was one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes 
n Munſter in queen Elizabeth's time, and is till 
entire, and the lands about it well cultivated. In 
the ſmall barony of Barrets, four miles from Cork, 
ae ruios of an Auguſtine nunnery, founded 1450 at 
Ballvacadane*; Ballincolly, a large caſtle of the 
 Barrets; alſo the caſtles of Inchy and Ballyally; the 
zit of which gave title of baron to Juſtin lord 
Meuricaſhel, At Mourne or Ballynamona are ruins of 
achurch 180 feet long, with a caſtle and towers, 
all belonging to a rich preceptory of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, founded t. John by Alexander de S's, 
Helena, an Engliſhman. In rebuilding the adjacent 


ſpear : head, probably belonging to ſome of the 
lights. Near it is Dromore the ſeat of lord Muſ- 
kerry, Muſterry barony is boanded by a large 
bey boggy tract called the Boggra, for the 
greateſt part of the year covered with black fogs *. 
At Donaghmore was an abbey *, and in the church was 
kept a brazen hand as a relic to ſwear by; re- 
moved by one of the titular biſhops of Cloyne®”. 
This place gave title of baron to the Hawleys 1546; 
o which family Francis was the zd and laſt baron. 
In 4ebabolloge church-yard ſtands St. Olan's Cap, a 
| fone applied to the ſame uſe. Carigadrohid caſtle 
E romantically ſituated and ſtill inhabited. At Maſp- 
moglaſe is a high tower, built by the M*Swinneys. 
About 300 yards weſt of New-bridge are three large 
ſtones ſet edgeways to each other, the middlemoſt 
5feet broad, 7 high and 2 thick : the others much 
(aller, They are ſaid to be a memorial of a fa- 
nous battle fought here in the plain of Ballagh 
Lachta between Brian Boiruma king of Munſter, and 
de O Mahonies of Carbery aſſiſted by the Danes, 
wit of whom were flain. Macroomp caſtle in an 
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earls of Clancarty after 1641; when it was burnt, 
and now conſiſts of two towers with modern buildings 


between. Sir William Penn, the famous admiral, was 


born in it. The town is long and narrow, has a 
market, an extenſive combing and fpinning trade, 
and conſiderable ſalt works*. Half a mile from 
Macroomp is a mild chalybeat ſpring rifing on the 
brink of a bog?. Four miles north-weſt of it are 
remains of a Daniſh caſtle, 60 yards by 40, ſur- 
rounded by a deep ditch. Near the road fide are five 
ſtones pitched in form of a triangle. Two miles weſt 
ſtands Carickafouchy caſtle or the fairy rock caſtle, in 
a romantic ſituation on a rock, acceſſible only on 
one ſide and to one perſon. Eaſt of it are a druidical 
cromlech and circle of ſtones. Dundarerk caſtle is a 
third caſtle of the M*Cartys, forfeited 1641, a high 
ſquare building, having 70 ſteps to the battlements, 
and adjoining to it ſome modern buildings, now 
ruined *, Five miles from Macroomp are ruins of Carn- 
gneneelogh caſtle*. In Mr. Hutchinſon's garden at 
Codrum are remains of a Daniſh camp with ſubterra- 
neous vaults. Several more, ſome triple trenched, 
are near Clonrohid church, and on the top of Liſecre/ig 
hill are remains of a cromlech; and near it a large 
circular entrenchment of ſtone, ſuch as the Iriſh call 
caberas. At Ballyvournek is an old church, ready to 
fall with age, of a nunnery dedicated to St. Gobnata, 
whoſe image ſet on a ſtone croſs, and a neighbouring 
well, are objects of pilgrimage®. A little north of 
the well are foundations as of a round tower; and 
weſt of the church an echo that repeats three times. 
On the ſouth-weſt foot of the Muſterry mountains are 
three flat ſtones ſet on edge, the middlemoſt g feet 
high by 3, and ſeveral circles of ſtones with ſingle 
pillars ſtanding at a ſmall diſtance ©. 


Kilgarvan is a ſmall mean place in a very moun- 
tainous country: the river Roughty riſes in its pariſh 
and runs through that of Kenmure l. 


Clognakilly is ſituated near the ſea, built in form of 
a croſs with a tolerable good church on riſing ground, 
but the harbour's mouth is choaked with ſand. Be- 
fore the war of 1641 it was a flouriſhing place, but 
being then burnt down has never thoroughly reco- 
vered itſelt*, 

Baltimore, antiently called Dunaſhad, has an excel- 
lent harbour, and was formerly a place of con- 
ſequence ; but being taken and plundered by the 
Algerines 1631, has never recovered itſelf, but is a 
poor decayed fiſhing town, with a ſmall church in a 
low ſituation; the officers of the port reſiding at 
S$kibbereen, a ſmall market town, with a new church 
and demoliſhed market-houſe, and a linen and woollen 
manufactory. There is a ſtone bridge over the Hen, 
which runs through the town f. At Baltimore are ſome 
rains of antient caſtles. The lands hereabouts are 
wel: cultivated and manured with ſea ſand, and pro- 
duce great quantities of corn and flax . 


In Kilharry pariſh are the ruins of Clodagh caſtle, 
famed for the hoſpitality of the A*Swinneys. A 
ſtone with an Iriſh inſcription inviting to it now 
lies by the road fide. Kilerea bog here, whoſe 
centre was a deep wood, the haunt of wolves, and 
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I'wo antient dates from Cork, communicated to the Royal Society, and publiſhed in the Phi "ran 

tom Cork friary, 40 Rees from Kilbriton caſtle, were ſuppoſed to be of much higher antiquity than they really proved ; the former 
the reign of Elizabeth, and the other only a century carlier. | | 
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the edges red bogs was begun to be drained 1705, 
and is now compleated b. 
At Kilcrea is a caſtle of the earls of Clancarty : 


Deneraile, a borough and market 


Awbeg, and a noble manſion and park 
church with a ſpire, and the caſtle a h 


town on the 05 
za handſome 


the barbicans, platform, and ditch fill remaining, It gives title of viſcount to lord Doneraile, h 
Arthur 


and an excellent ſtaircaſe of dark marble 70 feet Mohun St. Leger being ſo created 1703, 2 
high; and near it ruins of a Franciſcan abbey, The title became extin& in Hayn the ath 2 
founded by Cormac Mac Carthy the great, prince 1767, but was revived 1776 in the Þ iſcount 
of Deſmond, 1465 or 1478: great part of the nave, family, of whom the firſt died 1787 IF: 
g ) is ſuc. 
fourth tranſept, and choir remain: the founder's ceeded by his ſon. Two miles north-weſt : 
g 1 . M are th 
tomb in the middle of the choir, together with poor remains of Kilcoleman caſtle, belonging ant e 
ſeveral monuments of the Clancarties: the ſteeple in to the earl of Deſmond, where Spenſer 1 
the centre is Bo feet high. From the abbey gate to wrote his Fairy Queen, aud 
the road on each ſide are high banks formed entirely 
of human ſkulls and bones cemented together with 
moſs; and beſides great numbers ſtrewn about there and doubtleſs drew many ſcenes from nature here; 
are ſeveral thouſands piled up in the arches, win- the caſtle commanding a view of half the breadth 
dows, &c. At the end of a lane leading to this ruin Of Ireland, when the adjacent uplands were Wooded 
ſtands a large wooden croſs erected ſince the demolition mult have been a moſt pleaſing and pictureſque ſcene 
of the abbey ; the entrance is by an avenue of venera- The Awbeg, Spencer's Mulla, noted for excellent 
ble oaks. Here was alſo a nunneryi. The river fiſh runs near it“. 
Bride winds ſweetly away through the vale below. 
In St. Otven's pariſh on its bank is a moſt remarka- called from the quantities of ſaffron formerly cult. 
ble cave, formed by a limeſtone arch 12 feet high vated here by the Iriſh for dying their habit, 3 
and declining to leſs than 6, full of winding paſſages, it doth not appear that the Iriſh ever eultivated ; 
among wh'ch is a well. Mr. Smith went a quarter in any early period: the plant with which they dyed 
of an Engliſh mile in it, and was told it reached their cloaths yellow is denominated in the Irih 
to Gill abbey near Cork. It has alſo another en- language buidbe-mor or great yellow, and is fil 
trance near the church. In the ſouth part of this uſed by the country people for dying various tun 
barony is burnt the greateſt quantity of lime in all of that colour: yet this wild herb is denominated 
Ireland k. ſaffron in ſeveral of the Anglo-Hibernian parliament, 
Kilbrenin or Strawhall ſhews ruins of an abbey of In the houſe of John Love, eſq; is a good Original 
Canons regular, founded by St. CEdus biſhop of picture of Spenſer. In an adjoining moſs have heen 
Meath in the 8th century!, On the weſt fide of the found an autient braſs ſpur” and ſpoon, horns and 
road from Crook's town to Bandon is a large ſtone teeth of mooſe deer, &c.; and near a Dani in 
monument of great length and breadth. Tradition trenchment three large urns placed in a triangle; they 
fays it was erected in memory of one Nial, flain in Were of ine clay baked, which ſoon mouldered; exh 
battle near this place *. | might contain about 16 gallons; they had rude arr. 
Imokilly barony, the ſeat of the antient Vodii, q. d. ing round the rims, which were about 16 inches di. 
the inhabitants of woodlands, the granary of the city meter, but the middle of the fide about 2 feet, and 
of Cork, which it ſupplies with corn, fiſh, and veal ®. each urn 4 feet high. In one was a human ſkcleton; 
The river Blackwater more properly belonging to the ribs and ſmall bones tied up with a copper wire 
the county or Waterford will be there deſcribed. ruſted, as were thofe of the thighs, arms, &c. ad 
Adjoining to the barony of Duhallow is Mallaw, the ſkull was placed near the month of the un: 
a diſtin ſigniory of the antient earls of Deſmond; none of theſe bones had paſſed the fire, In the 
and on their attainder granted by queen Elizabeth ſecond was a ſubſtance like honey, ſuppoſcd fe 
to fir John Norris, lord deputy of Ireland, whoſe - and in the third were a few copper pieces of the 
heireſs marrying ſir John Jephſon, couveyed it to fize of halfpence, but as if clipped, and without 
that family, who {till poſſeſs. it. The town of Mal. itamp or inſcription*. A mile below this callle 
loro, in a charming ſituation on the river Blackwater, that of Ballyne-mony ; and on the winding courſe d 
was reckoned the beſt village in Ireland, was in- the river Ballyhemick houſe, near which were found 
corporated by James II. and ſends two members to ſome gigantic human bones :. Wall/town, Curigu. 
parliament. Here were formerly two caſtles, the camp, and ſeveral other caſtles occur on the banks 
North or Short Caſtle, and the South erected by the tbis river; and one at Monanimy with ſome fine rulds 
earls of Deſmond, but ruined about 1641. A tepid of a preceptoty of St. John of Jeruſalem". a 
ſpring, reſembling that at Briſtol, formerly brought Bridgetown are the ruins of an abbey of Augulline 
much company hither, but has of late been deſerted Canons, pleaſantly ſituated, founded by one of the 
ſor Briſtol *. = | 3 Roches 1314, whoſe tomb is before the high al 
At Cafiletown Roche, a beautiful village in the ba- and one of bis family 1635 in a ſide chapel“ fam, 
rony of Fermay, are ruins of a fine old caſtle, ſeated a ruined caſtle of the Fitz-Geralds, was another fe: 
on a rock over the river Awbeg, once the. ſeat of treat, of Spenſer's, now belonging to Mr. Nag 
the Roches, lords of Fermoy. It was gallantly de- At Glanworth or Glanore, antiently a 1 1 
ended for ſeveral days by lady Roche againſt now a ruined village, are remains of the chu 


55 
the parliament 1649. The eſtate and title were for of a Dominican abbey founded by the oy 
feited 1641. 1227, and near it a fine limpid ſtream, an objec 
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went reneration. This place was for its value and 
dodneſs of the ſoil called the Golden Prebend. 
— ＋ are magnificent ruins of a ſumptuous caſtle, 
by the Flemings and poſſeſſed by the Roches. 
ln the barony of Condons and Clangibbon are Mit- 
chels town, adorned with a magnificent houſe of 
lord King lon, ſituated on a bold rock over a river, 
and commanding an extenſive view“; and ruins of 
an old caſtle belonging to the White Knight, of 
hom ſee Mr. Camden in Limerick ; it was deſtroyed 
1641. Here is a college founded by the late earl 
of Kingſton, for the ſupport of 24 decayed gentle- 
men and gentlewomen, 12 of each, who have 4o/. per 
ann. and handſome apartments, and a chaplain at 
tool, per ann. with a houſe; daily ſervice in the 
chapel*%. Three miles from Mitchel's on are 
ruins of the ſtroag caſtle of Cabirdriny, Two miles 
of ace ruins of Carriganoura caſtle, 


Ar Slebeewinky on lord Kingſton's eſtate is a 
fingular cavern in a limeſtone rock, deſcended into 
by a ladder of about 20 ſteps in a narrow cleft, 
opening into a vault 100 feet long by 30 or 60 
feet high. A ſmall hole on the left leads a wind- 
ing courſe of near half a mile among great varieties 
of fanciful incruſtations. For ſeveral hundred yards 
in the larger branch there 1s a deep water called a 
mer, at the bottom of the declivity to the right; 
part of the way is over a kind of pottery clay b. 

From Galbally bridge to Mitchel's town, great 
par; of the country is a rich grazing tract; but from 
near Galbally to the Galty mountains there are large 
ſpaces of flat lands covered with heath and futze. 
The road leads immediately at the foot of the 
Galties, which form the molt agreeable boundary im- 
zvinable, The ſides are almoſt perpendicular and 
reach to a Leight which pierces the clouds. The va- 
riety of the ſcenery exhibited by theſe mountains is 
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* great. The road, after paſſing ſome miles parallel 
1 vith them, turns over a hill, and commands an ob- 
ab lque view of their ſouthern fide, which has much 


more variety than the nor:hern; it looks down at 
te ſame time on a large plain bounded by theſe 
ud other mountains; ſeveral rivers winding through 


c. and 
> Urn! 
In the 


1 ſeh, Kand joining in the centre near Mitchel's town ©. 
of the Brigoon ſhews the ruins of an antient cathedral, 
without vere was a round tower which fell down 1720 4. 


alle b 


On the river Funcheon is the ſtrong caſtle of Kil- 


ourke dl wrlb, and on the Blackwater Fermey, a ſmall but 
re found pleaſant village, having a ſtone bridge of 13 arches 
Carig r the river: a Ciſtertian abbey founded 1270 by 
banks d ir Richard de Rupella lord juſtice of Ireland 1261 ; 
fine tui e church a mean Gothic building, now parochial ©; 
me. N lach nac patric a ruined caſtle » Carickabrick and Lic- 
\wgulice “ to others“; and Cale hyde the feat of the 
e of tit e two miles north of which is a cromlech 
gb alu led Leaba Gallych or the Warriors bed, con- 
x, km), bling of leveral broad flag ſtones, ſupported by 
other de. rden pitched in the ground. One of them is 17 
. Nag bng. 9 broad, and 3 thick in the middle, ſoping 
r poratio, We? the edges, and accompanied by two others one 
e churd i fee dy 7 and the other 7 feet ſquare. A fourth 

Rochts the weſt end. Some of the ſupporting ſtones 

bien 0 * d feet high. The whole is 40 feet long and 14 


F 


incloſed in a circle of erect flag ſtones 14 


1 | 
9 eo. ; Ib. 233. Smith, I. 352. 

Ul. 75 1 Smith. l 35 2. Archd. 58. g E Smith, 354. Archd. 70. 
1 eh, . 355. IL 400. where it is miſcalled Labacally or the Hag's bed. 
V N | Smith, I. 132. Wilſon, 347. 
| 4 Arch. 62. 


Ib. 348. 


large round flag ſtone. 
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feet from the centres. See a correct view of it 
by Mr. Beauford in Pl. XXXII. fig. 7. | 

At Kilworth is Moor park, the ſuperb and noble 
ſeat of lord viſcount Mountcaſhell. Adjoining to his 
improvements ſtands Cl:ghleagh caſtle, boldly ſituated 
over the river Funcheon, which has ſtood many 
ſieges b. 

The principal town in the barony of Inolelly, a 
pleaſant fertile tract conſiſting of two fair vallies, is 
Tong hall, incorporated by Edward IV. by the in- 
tereſt of Thomas the great earl of Deſmond, whoſe 
family had great intereſt here and founded the two 
abbies; the north abbey for Friars preachers 
1268, and the ſouth abbey for Franciſcans 1241; of 
this no remains, but ſome of the former i, The pariſh 
church, a large handſome Gothic ſtrufture, was 
built by earl Thomas, and purchaſed 1606 by Ri- 
chard Boyle earl of Cork, whoſe family are buried 
in it. The town, fituate on the fide of a hill on an 
arm of the fea with a tolerable good harbour and in- 
land trade, conſiſts of one principal ſtreet about a mile 
long, the upper part extending north, and the By 
town ſouth. The walls are entire on the weſt, It for- 
merly rivalled Cork in trade, and has now an carthen 
ware manufactory, and returns two members to parlia- 
ment. Sir Walter Raleigh firſt introduced potatoes 
here with tobacco and the celebrated ane cherry k. 
Round Youghall are ſeveral pleaſant ſeats, Inchequin 


and Aghoda caſtles. Killea is a ſmall village on a 


rivulet that runs into Youghall bay, remarkable 
for irs ſerpentine courſe and for whitening linen; 
adjacent to which is a well much frequented}; and a 
nunnery founded by St. Abban in the 6th century w. 
At Tghtermuragh caſtle is a remarkable ravenry, and 
at Clonprieſt a heronry, In the hall at Ballymalec, a 
caſtle of the Firz-Geralds, are two pair of horns of 
the mooſe deer; one of which meaſured from tip to 
tip 10 feer 3 inches, the other only 6 feet; but the 
larger pair grew on the ſmaller ſkull, Theſe horns 
and bones dug up in bogs are the only traces of 
theſe animals in Ireland v. 

Cloyne, the ſee of a biſhop, ſo lightly noticed by 
Mr. Camden, though a poor village has a neat 
Gothic cathedral, with a good choir, reſtored by 
biſhop Agar, now archbiſhop of Caſhell, about go 
feet by 29, the nave 120 feet long'. The ſee was 
united to Cork 1430, and ſo continued till 1638, 
when Dr. Synge was conſecrated biſhop of Cloyne, 
and it has conrmued diſtinct ever ſince ?. A round 
tower near the cathedral is 92 feet high and 10 dia- 
meter, the door 13 feet from the ground facing the 
weſt entrance of the church. Here is a handſome 
palace, built by biſhop Crow 1702-1726; a ſmall 
caſtle aſcribed to the Firz-Geralds ; a holy well de- 
dicated to St. Colman; but Mr. Smith miſtakes in 
ſaying it had a uunnery founded in the 6th cen— 
tury, for that was at Cluamukreduil c. Limeric%, The 
ſee was founded in the end of the century by Col- 
man; and about the middle of the 15th united to 
Cork”, Half a mile beyond Cloyne is Ballymorlae 
caſtle. At Caftlemary is a cromlech, confiſting of a 
ſtone 15 feet by 8, 9 feet from the ground, reſting 
on three other large ones, and adjoining to it a 
It is called Carig Croith or 
the Sun's Rock, vulgarly Cot's rack. Roftillien caſtle, 


0 Ib. 210. 


i Archdall, 80-82. 
» Smith, I. 130140. 
Ib. 147. 


b Wilſon, 211. 7 
On 24 . 
h Wilſon, 225. 49 
m Archd. 7 3» 
= Smith, I. 141147. 
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Middletown. 
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C O 


two miles and an half from Coyne, built by the Fitz- 


Geralds, is the magnificent ſeat of the earl of 
Inchiquin, commanding a fine view of the harbour 
and cove of Cork. Poor-head, the moſt ſouthern 
cape of this barony, is a bold lofty cape. On Cor- 
ribury point, a high round land within the weſt fide 
of Cork harbour, is a tumulus. Not far from 
the ſtrand of Ballycroncen on a hill a fingle ſtone 
8 feet high; and more welt at LZiſcally, a Daniſh 
entrenchment, its agger 12 feet high and very 
perfect“. 

Middletown, ſituate exactly between Cork and 
Youghall, is a neat borough and market town and 
port with a freeſchool and an Engliſh Proteſtant 
ſchool *, and gives title to the family of Brodrick, of 
whom Alan lord chancellor of Ireland was ſo created 
1701, and is ſucceeded by his great grandſon George 
4th and preſent vifcount. Sir St. John Broderick 
rebuilt the church and ſteeple and great part of the 
town. Near it ſtood Chore abbey, founded 1180 for 
Benedictines by the Fitz-Geralds“; and by the water 
ſide are the remains of a Leper houſe or Spittle. Lord 
viſcount MiJdletown has here two fine parks, and 
the hon. Charles Broderick, his uncle, one at Caber- 
nane, a mile from Middletown, Here are veins of 
various marbles and good marle. Burat clay is much 
uſed for manure in this barony, 30 or 40 barrels to 
an Engliſh acre “. 

Kilnataloon is the ſmalleſt barony in this county, 
containing only five pariſhes. Among the ruins of 
many caſtles belonging to the great earl of Deſmond 
on the banks of the Bride, one ſees the extenſive and 
magnificent remains of Mogeely his favourite reſidence. 
Finockmourne, an antient corporation, reduced to a 
ſingle church. At Currygleſ is the largeſt holly. 
tree in the kingdom. At Ballynoe ruins as reported 
of a religious houſe”, and a chalybeat ſpring *. 

The barony of Duhallow, probably named from 
the river Allo which runs through it and is ſo rap- 
turouſly celebrated by Spenſer, contains Ranturk its 
capital ſeat, erected into an honour by James I. 1615, 
where the family of M Donough begun one of the 
fineſt caſtles in Ireland, bur were forbid by queen 
Elizabeth to finiſh it. It was 120 feet by 80, four 
ſtories high, flanked by four ſquare towers of five 
ſtories, and all built of hewn ſtone. It belongs now 
to the earl of Egmont, who has from it the title of 
viſcount Kanturk. A chalybeat ſulphureous ſpring 
riſes here, of great efficacy in ſcorbutic and other 
diſorders*. Newmarket is a town of one ſtreet with 
a handſome houſe belonging to Mr. Aldworth. 
Dromagh, the ſtrong caſtle of the O Keifs, is now in- 
habited. Near Cullen church are ruins ſaid to have 
been a nunnery®; and near that of Nahavel the 
ſtump of a round tower. Drumſbicane, lately demo- 
liſhed, was another ſtrong caſtle of the O Keifs. At 
Clonmene was an Auſtin friary®, and a caſtle ruined 
in the civil war. At [nockingſs was fought the deciſive 
battle which was won by the Engliſh 1647. Loghort 
caſtle, built t. John, has been repaired and furniſhed 
with a good armory and library by the earl of Eg- 
mont. Other caſtles of leſs note here are Bally- 
clough, Caſtlecor, Drumaneen; alſo many pleaſant 
ſeats “. At Ca/tle Corith or Cor two miles north of 
Loghert was an abbey“. 


Smith, I. 147—152. t Wilſon, 250. 
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In the united barony of Orrery and Kilmer 1s 
Charleville, a poor borough, market town, 20 a6 
poration, where ſtood the magnificent houſe buity 
Roger firſt earl of Orrery 1661, and burn to th 
ground by the duke of Berwick 1690, merely }, 
cauſe the owner was a Proteſtant. The (ans 
founded here a celebrated freeſchool, and here j th of 50! 
a Charter working- ſchool f. A little to the well 240, fl 
Broghill, an antient caſtle of the Fitz. Gerald thy high, 
gave title of baron to the earl of Orrery, Ain 
caſtle belonged to the earls of Deſmond, and i fl pit lik 
to have been built ſoon after Strongbow came Over | ruined 
At Million was another caſtle, deſtroyed by Zan. 
1641. Toonmore, now Gibbon's Grove, is famoy; fe 1 ſea co: 
its cyder apple, and for the diſcovery of a ſpur· ug died 1 


by thi 
ſeged 
ſiſtanc 
lord I. 
under 
was re 


fort *. 


in the centre of a large ſtone. The village of 4 town ft 
nagh with its thriving linen manufacture haz fe and wW. 
ceeded the bog and ſtrong caſtle in its centre of th town, t 
ſame name. Burton near Church town ſlieus rin to the 
of a magnificent manſion of the Percivals, burnt h erected 
James 114's troops: the extenſive manor with its 75 on the 
alties belong to the earl of Egmont, whoſe ancely tomn. 
fir Philip Perceval was one of the richeſt ſubjehz late yea 
and moſt diſtinguiſhed ſupporters of the Republic coat. 
cauſe in the reign of Charles I. and died broke, pleaſan! 
hearted by the troubles and oppoſitions of his iy lake of 
veterate enemies. Near Burton is Eymont, wig pike re 
gives title of earl to this family, John great gt. ſtretchi! 
ſon of fir Philip being fo created 1733, ) Georgell, bay, ar 
having been created baron Perceval of Burton in; In this | 
1 Geo. I. and viſcount Percevalof Kanturk 1722,8 Gal, fleet, b 
His grandſon John-James is the preſent and thin retreare 
earl. The houſe here in which the grandfather d well in 
the preſent earl was born, ſince taken down, foal Thre 
in a pleaſant park and well-wooded country intr fort, ( 
ſperſed with villages, ſeats, and caſtles, the ruit 
Buttevant, finely ſituated in a fine country, 1. further 


tiently a corporation and walled till demoliſhed by Mun 
Murragh O Brien in the reign of Edward IV. ſben Bally, 
a ſumptuous ſhell of the abbey of Friars minon, i 2 
founded by David de Barry lord Buttevant |orl remark: 
Juſtice of Ireland t. Edward I. whoſe tomb with maty of Ball 
more of antient Iriſh families ſtill remain there. Tit 10d the 
walls of the church and Lady chapel are entire, fam. 
ing a pictureſque view with the monaſtery, in oe 
of whoſe walls are ſome freſco paintings and ſom 
antient inſcriptions. On the north-weſt of the ab 
bey ſtands Cullin a ruined tower, ſaid to have bel 
erected by an earl of Deſmond who retired hitter, 
On each fide of the weſt entrance of the abbey ae 
two huge piles of ſculls, ſaid to have been brought 
from the field of Knockinoſs five miles from nenctz 
but more probably collected out of a charnel houſe, 
common to famous ehurches. Near the abbey | 
part of a nunnery i. The town takes its name fron 
Boutez avant, the word given by David de Bar 
battle with the M*Carties, and now the motto of 
the Barrimore family who are viſcounts Buttevatt, 
Eaſt of the town are the ruins of lord Barry's calile 
on a bold rock over the Awbegk. At Balhbeg 00 
the other fide of the river was an Auguſtin monakerſ 
founded 1237 by William father of David Bari 
above-mentioned; the ſteeple and eaſt windel 
remain l. Liſcarrol is a very large and f * 
caſtle, ſuppoſed to be built by king John, dea 


« Arch. 75. * Smith, 150, 157. 


y Archdall, 57. 2 Smith, I. 158—162, Smith, 300. II. 269. Wilſon, 301. Archd, 66 
> Archdall, 69. © Ib. 61. | 4 Smith, I. 299—31t. V pPlea roll 30 Ed. 1 10 
Wilſon, 357. s Smith, I. 311320» d Ib. 320. Archdall, 58. O Halloran, 119+ 
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e Barrys and Percivals; when the former be · 
feged it with 7020 men, and after 13 days re- 
cance from the latter it ſurrendered ; after which 
lord Inchiquin coming to its relief routed the Iriſh 
under lord Mountgaret and flew 1500 of them. It 
was retaken 1040 by lord Caſtlehaven with an army 
of 5000 men. Ir-is an oblong ſquare 120 feet by 
240, flarked by fix great towers, the walls 3o feet 
high, and the ſouth entrance defended by a ſtrong 
ſort v. In a field ſouth of it is Kate's hole, a deep 

pit like our Elden hole. At ſuliabrabur was a 
| ruined monaſtery of uncertain foundation v. 

Bantry had a ſmall Franciſcan monaſtery on the 
ſea coaſt, whoſe founder Dermot O Sullivan Bean 
Ned 1466. It is now wholly demoliſhed . The 
toren ſtands at the bottom'of a fine capacious bay, 
ind was formerly called Baliygobbin and the Old 
mon, to diſtinguiſh it from another ſettlement more 
the north called the New torn, where Ireton 
erefted a fort, which drew inhabitants round it; but 
on the decay of the fort they returned to the old 
own, A pilchard fiſhery made it thrive, but of 
late years not a ſingle pilchard has appeared on the 
eaſt, Oppoſite ro Bantry at two miles diſtant is the 
pleaſant iſland of Whiddy, with a deer park and a 
ke of ſalt and freſh water. From Bantry is a turn- 
pike road to Beerbaven ; at which Jaſt the land 
iretching far out into the ſea forms a capacious 
bay, and at the extremity is the iſland of Dinſey. 
In this bay 1698 admiral Herbert battered the French 
fleet, but finding them too advrantageonſly poſted 
retreated, This is all a wild uncultivated tract, yet 
welt inhabited 7. 

Three miles and an half from Clonmell is White's 
fort, One mile and an half further is Glaſha, near 


by th 


the rains of the caſtle on the river Mei. Two miles 
further ruins of caſtle Caonagh d. 
1 Mun North near Mallow is the ſeat of lord Lifle *, 
n Ballycoton, a fiſhing village, four miles from Cloyne, 


has a large but dangerous bay, four miles long, 
remarkable for the fineſt flat fiſh. Here are ruins 
of Ballycrenan and Ballymaloe caſtles and a church; 
and the earl of Shannon has a beautiful lodge for 
de bathing ſeaſon *. | 85 
Calle Mertyr, a borough and port town, incorpo- 
rated 1663, with a charter fchool endowed by Hen- 
ry late earl of Shannon, and an almſhouſe founded 
by the firſt ear! of Orrery for ſix poor men and 
omen. It gives title of baron to the earl of Shan- 
don, whoſe feat it is; ar the entrance to whole 
enenfive demeſne an olck caſtle preſents itſelf as 
grand and pictureſque object. A mile hence 
the river Dotor iffres from a limeſtone rock after a 
ubterraneous courſe of half a' mile, having its riſe 
dear Monygeely. Where it breaks out it forms a 
mail lake, in ſome places 30 yards over in winter, 
aud about a mile in circumference, and frequented 
by variety of wild fowl u. | 
At Douglas, a ſmall village, two miles from Cork, 
he largeſt ſail cloth manufactory in the kingdom of 
Bttle bill is remarkable for an engagement there 
April 29, 16913. : | FF. 
a Tengleague, eight miles ſouth-weſt of Kinſale, 
PS wn houfe of Franciſcans, afterwards Obſervantines, 
bon geg by William Barry who died 1373, repaired 
they; tne ſie?l of the church and monaſtery re- 
13, 2nd ſeveral monuments in the former“. 
439 cher had a Ciftertian abbey; the walls of the 
Buren ftij ſanding on the oppoſite ſide of the river *. 
"ih, L 424.326. II. 137. Wilton, 360. 
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Cloggah, a little abbey mentioned in an inquifirion 
17 James I.“ 

Grange, formerly Grany, on the river Bride ©; 

Iniſcara, five miles from Cork on the Lee !. 

Iniſbircan, a Franciſcan monaſtery, on an ifland be- 
tween Cape Clear and the main land, founded by 
Florence O Driſcol the Great 1460, or Dermot 
O Driſcol 1490, near the caſtle, on the plan of that 
at Kilcrea, but ſmaller*. Near it at Iniſpict or Ini/- 
puinc was another monaſtery, built in the cloſe of 
the 6th century t. 

At Rilbeacan was a monaſtery in the 7th century®, 

Others at Cluain, Cluainſinglaſs h, Glandy i, Kilthul- 
linn*, Nillabraber in Kilmore barony '; at Tegan 
1301, and Lueim 1318, at Obalvene, Omclaggte, 
Qucbroill, Tuaim Muſeraighe, and Tulach Moin; all 
now unknown “. 

At Weeme near Cork was an abbey of Cations regu- 
lar in the 14th century *. Another of the ſame order 
at Tullelaſb, afterwards united to Kells in Kilkenny e. 

Other Druidical monuments in this county are at 
Derinetabir near Togher caſtle in Weſt Carbery ba- 
rony, a circle of ſtones 6 yards diameter, moſt of them 
4 and 5 feet high: About a mile from Roſs ou the 
road rowards Clognekelty on the lands of Bohanagh 
is a central ſtone, and ſome others round it not en- 
actly in a circle. la Filgarife pariſh 10 miles from 
Bandon on the lands of Templcbrian are fix ſtones, 
about 4 feet aſunder, placed round a central one, the 
diameter of the circle about, 3a feet. Three hundred 
yards to the welt on a rifing ground are foundations 
of a ſmall old church called Templebrian;z and on the 
welt near the church-yard in fight of the circle a 
ſtone 10 feet high. In fight of this about a mile 
diſtant ſouth-eaſt is another fingle ſtone on another 
hill?, Near the bridge over the Arigadeen a few 
paces from this monument is a ſmall artificial cave. 
At Cutabooly is a ſingle ſtone 10 feet high near Ro- 
aringwater bay . 

Chalybeat waters in this county ate Drumraſlel, 
weſt of Dunman way, Glanagarin in Caſtle Martyr 
pariſh, Roftillan, Monybobolane, Ballynphelik, Garrel. 
town, Kanturk, Timoleague, Bandon, Cronacree, Bally- 

vouney, Carrignaccurah, Whitchurch, Shippool, Dunda- 
mere, Mourne abbey, Rilſhanick, Kilpadder, | Quarterſ- 
town, Bearforeft near Mallow, and Macroomp *. 

Cork was erected into an earldom by James l. 
1626, in the perſon of Richard Boyle, cteated baton 
of Youghall 1616, who by his diſtinguiſhed cha- 
rater and ſervices obtained the name of the great 
earl of Cork, and died 1643, aged 77, leaving ſeven 
ſons, of whom the 5th Roger was created earl of 
Orrery 1660, and the youngeſt Robert was the fa- 
mous philoſopher. His ſecond ſon Richard ſucceeded 
to this titie with the additional one of Burlington, 
both which he left 1697 to his ſon Charles, and he 
1704 to his fon Richard, eminent for his taſte in ar- 

chitecture, who dying 1753 without ifſue male, both 
the titles became extinct. Roger, lord Broghil, 
fifth ſon of Richard, firſt of Cork, being created 
earl of Orrery September 5, 1660, in confideration 
of his ſervices in reſtoring Charles I1.*; that title 
on his death 1679 devolved to his eldeſt fon and 
nameſake; and on his deceafe r68z to his fecond 

' ſon Lionel, 1703 to his brother Charles, and 
1737 to Charles's fon John, who ſucceeded to the 
title of ear} of Cork 1753, and dying 1763 was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon Hamilton, and he 1764 by bis 
brother Edmund 7th and preſent car}, 


» Archd. 73. „ Arehd. 57. 
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o the caſt between the rivers Broodzwater on 

1 the welt, the Suire on. the caſt, the ſea on the 
ſouth, and the county of Tipperary on the north, ex- 
tens the very pleaſant and fruitful county of Ne- 
terford” On the Broodwater as ſoon as it leaves the 
county of Cork Liſmore preſents itſelf, famous for 
its ſee, where anticntly fat Chriſtian, biſhop and le- 
gate of Ireland about the year 1148, a perſon highly 
deſerving of the church of Ireland, who in his youth 
was educated in the ſame cloiſter with St. Bernard 
and Pope Eugenius at Clairvaulx. Now fince moſt 
of its revenues have been alienated this ſee is united to 
the biſhopric of Waterford, Near the river's mourh 
is Ardmor, a ſmall village, of which and this river 
anticntly thus ſung Necham: 


Urbem Liſhmor pertranſit flumen Avenmor, 
Ardmor cernit ubi concitus @&quor adit. 


By Liſmor city runs the Avenmor, 
Whoſe union with the ſea ſurveys Ardmor. 


The little diſtri adjoining is called Deſſec, whoſe - 


lord, of the Deſmond family, received in our time 
the honorary title of viſcount Deſſe; but having no 
ſon it ſocn after died with him. Not far from hence 
on the ſea is Dungarvan, defended by a very ſtrong 
caſtle, and furniſhed with a very commodious har- 
bour, which, with its barony, king Henry VI. be- 
ſtowed on John Tallot earl of Shrewſbury ; but it 
being aſterwards found conveniently ſituated for re- 
ducing that part of Munſter, it was annexed for ever 
by parliament to the crown of England. Near this 
town flouriſhed the Poers of antient nobility ever 
ſince the conqueſt of Ireland by the Engliſh, honoured 
with the title of barons of Curraghmore, But on 
the bank of Suir 1tands Waterford the principal 
city of this county. Of which Necham : 


Suirius inſignem gaudet ditare Waterford, 
AEquoreis undis ofſociatur ibi. 


Proud to enrich her noble Waterford 

Here Suire the occan joins. | 
This city, called by the Iriſh and Britans Portb- 
largy, and by the Engliſh: Waterford, built by the 
Norway pirates, though in a thick air and unfavoura- 
ble foil, and though cloſe built, has ſo convenient a 
harbour that for wealth and reſort it may be ranked 
te. ſecond. jn Ircland, and has always diſtinguiſhed 
i:ſelf for its ſingular fidelity and loyalty to the crown 
of England. For ever ſince Richard earl of Pem- 
broke took it, it has by its fidelity and obedience 
ſecured to the Engliſh peace in their rear during 
their conqueſt of Ireland, On this account the kings 
of England conferred on it many and great privi- 
leges, which Henry VII. augmented and confirmed 
on account of the brave and prudent behaviour of 
the citizens againſt that pretender Perkin IVarbeck, a 
youth of the loweſt rank, who aſpired at nothing 

2 


leſs than the crown, aſſuming the character of li. 
9 duke of York, youngeſt ſon of king Eqwxy 
V. 

The county and city of Waterford were given 
king Henry VI. to John Talbot carl of Sirewſbury 
juſt mentioned, in the following terms, which 3 
they ſet forth the bravery of that warlike mau, tha 
he may have the honour due to ſuch valor, I think 
it not forcign to my purpote (and ſome of my reader 
may probably concur. with me) to recite here fron 
the public records: We therefore” (fays le 
king after ſetting forth other particulars in the 
language and Latinity of that age alike incorred) 
* duly conſidering the gallant honour of our faith, 
* ful and beloved coulin John earl of Shrewfur 
* and Weysford, and lord Talbot of Furniyall «nd 
* Le Strange in the wars aforeſaid, even his gd 
* age, ſufficiently proved in his body, not only «@. 
** vered with ſweat, but many times purpled wit 
** blood, and obſerving that our county and city dt 
© Waterford in our kingdom of Ireland, the caſle, 
* demeſne, honour, land, and barony of Dungar- 
van, and all demeſnes, lands, honours, and bub. 
* nies with their appurtenances within the (aid 
* county, which, by forfeiture of the rebels, rever- 
* ſion or death of any perſon or perſons, eſcheat or 
* any other right or title, are fallen to us or our 
* anceſtors, or are due to the ſame, are by the in 
* roads of our enemies and rebels into thoſe part 
« ſo defolate, and ſo expoſed to the ravages of wit 
* as to be totally laid waſte, which ſo far from being 
* a profit has often been and ſtill is a prejudice to 
eus; and in order likewiſe that by our faid couſin 
* our kingdom of Ireland aforeſaid may in thole 


parts be better defended againſt the aſſaults of ſuci 


© our enemies and rebels, we ordain, advance, and 
* create him earl of Waterford, with the due ſiyle, 
“e title, name, and honour thereto belonging. And 
that all things may concur with this adyancemel, 
« we by ſpecial favour, certain | knowledge, al 
© mere motion, have granted, and by theſe our le- 
* ters confirmed, to the ſaid earl, the county afor- 
« ſaid, and the city. aforeſaid, the fee farm of ths 
© ſame, the caſtles, lordſhips, honours, lands, and 
« baronics, with their appurtenances within the (aid 
* county, together with all and ſingular mano 
* hundreds, wapentakes, &c. along the ſea, coalt ſton 
« the town of Youghall to the city of Waterford 


* atfpreſaid. To have and to hold the ſuid counl 


© of Waterford, ſtile, title, name, and honor dt 
earl of Waterford, and the ſaid city of \Waterford 
* with the caſtle, lordſhip, honour, land, and barony 
« of Dungarvan, and all other lordihips, honours 
« lands and baronies within the ſaid county, wich! 
% and ſingular the ſaid manors, hundreds, &C- t0 the 


« ſaid earl and the heirs male of his body, 40 hold 


; | ice 
e of us and our heirs by homage, fealt) and fer 
C 6 0 


We 


57) ũ ũ ET O0KD 


« of being our ſeneſchal, and his heirs ſeneſchals of 
« Iceland, to us and our heirs in all our kingdom of 
« Ircland, doing and to do himſelf in the ſaid office 
« what bis predeceſſors, ſeneſchals of England, have 
« hitherto been uſed to do in that office for ever, 
„in witneſs wherebf, &c." ©," F 


gut when the kings and nobles of England who | 


had large property in Ireland were engaged firſt in 
the French and afterwards in the long civil wars, 


Ireland was in a manner lighted; the Engliſh in- 


tereſt there began to decline, and, by their abſence, 


the Iriſh became formidable; the ſtates of the king- 
dom, to recover the loſs and weaken the power of 
the Iriſh, ordered and enacted, that the carl of 
Shrewſbury ſhould ſurrender up this town and 
county ; and that the duke of Norfolk, baron Bark- 
ley, the heireſſes of the carl of Ormond, and all 
abbots, priors, & c. of England who had lands in 
Ireland, ſhould, for their abſence and negligence ia 


defending their property, ſurrender it for ever to the 
king and his heirs, 
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HE county of Waterford was moſt probably the ſeparates it from that of Wexford. It is divide! ap 
ſeat of the antient inhabitants mentioned by Pto- into ſeven baronies, Materford city and liberties, water 
lemy under the denomination of Brigantes. Before which make a diſtinct county; Core and Cyſboride, bs 
the arrival of the Engliſh the original Iriſh called it Dectes, Glenlury, Upperthird, Middlethird, and Guy. Molani 
Hy Breeghain, and the inhabitants Slioght Breoghain; tier ; contains 71 pariſhes and four boroughs, which Conde 
and their chief was denominared from them O*fBre- ſend ten members to parliament. Rayme 
oghan or OfBrain; a name which has been con- Liſmore is now little better than a village. A tn. li © nue 
founded with the O*'Briens of Thomond by ſeveral veller would ſcarcely ſuppoſe it to have been nn buried 
Iriſh hiſtorians. This principality ſeems to have de- epiſcopal ſee, and much leis a city graced with acaflle, At! 
rived its name from being ſituated on the Abban a cathedral, and twenty other churches. The callle, Templ. 
Breoghan or forked river, the Brigus of Ptolemy, cathedral, freeſchool, and almſhouſe, with a few to. The 
and at preſent the haven of Waterford, ſo called lerable houſes intermixed with cabins, only now ap- To Pine, 
from being above that town, parted or divided into pear*. It takes its name from a Daniſh fortificatia vaulted 
three branches, viz. the Swire, the Nore, and the called the Round hill a little eaſt of it, Lis fg. is 2 00! 
Barrow. The original chiefs of this diſtrict are ſaid nifying in Iriſh a fort, and Mor, great. It lands merly « 
to have been diſpoſſeſſed of the ſouthern parts of their on the Brood or Broodwater, the Davgoxa of Po- eſtabliſh 
county by Aongus at the head of the clan of the lemy, in the barony of Co/hmore and Coſbbride, 8. the 5th 
Deſii, who had been expelled the county of Meath Cartagh founded here an abbey, a bithopric, and an Rome u 
by Cormac M* Art A. D. 278; though this aſſer- univerſity, and died A. D. 636. The cathedral wa the poin 
tion is perhaps only founded on the fimilarity of repaired 1130 by Moret king of Munſter, and the times or 
names, there being two canthreds of this name, one choir appears antient. The fee was united to Wi the bac 
in this county, and the other in the county of Meath, terford by Innocent VI. 13637, or as others 14% them ve 
and both ſituated on the ſouthern extremities of The caſtle, boldly fituated on a high hill 60 fes front ch 
their reſpective countries, and conſequently denomi- perpendicular over the Blackwater, was built by ry ; an 
nated Decie or Deaſeigh, viz. ſouthern diſtricts. Hy king John 1185, and afterwards made the biſhop vell bull 
Breoghan was alſo denominated during the middle palace, till archbiſhop Magrath of Caſhel grantcd it by four | 
ages Slioght Lugach, being moſt probably a branch to fir Walter Raleigh, from whom it came to tbe ſerence, 
of the Lugadii mentioned in the county of Cork. Boyles, and was the feat of the earl of Cork and hoof is p 
After the arrival of the Engliſh, the greater part of Burlington, now of the duke of Devonſhire, who has Beighboy 
the country was divided among the Boyles, Sher- a large park here, and has erected a fine bridge At Ba 
locks, Poers, Aylwards, Daltons, Waddings, &c. over the Blackwater, the principal arch 102 feel Templars 
feudatory tenants to Henry Il. who, after the ge- That eminent philoſopher Mr. Robert Boyle ws ad Kill; 
neral diſtribution of the kingdom among his fol- born in this houſe. Here was an hoſpital fa bour*, 
Jowers, reſerved to himſelf all the country from Cork lepers*. Sir Walter Raleigh founded an almfhout At Cla 
to Waterford. The antient princes, however, ſtill augmented by the Boyles. This town fends tw whey, fo 
retained a part, which they held by grant from the members to parliament. Sir Richard Boyle beautife At Clo 
Engliſh monarchs; and we find an O'Brien in tenure the caſtle, which was defended againſt 500 liſh alle, aſe 
of a conſiderable landed property in this county, at under fir Richard Beling by lord Broghill, 3d ſon of In Af, 
the commencement of the laſt century; but whether the earl of Cork, who obliged them to raiſe de e Back 
deſcended from the Hy Breoghans or OfBriens of ſiege; moſt of the additional buildings were burn Dromana, 
Thomond is not certain“. in the Iriſh rebellion, and have remained in rus; vil on tl 
The county of Waterford extends in length but the offices on two ſides of the ſquare are kept 0 WWW is fur 
from eaſt to weſt 38 Iriſh miles, from north to repair; at each angle is a tower, the chief remains" lt loo, 
touth 15. The face of it is in many places rude its antient magnificence. The late duke of Rutland, a Deſmo 
and bur little removed from its original ſtate, being on a tour through Munſter 1783, held a council a0 ay fo 
very rocky and mountainous in the middle and iſſued a proclamation from it *. ; Walter 
north-weſt parts; yet it produces plenty of cattle At Beroh, two miles ſouth-eaſt of Liſmore, « 18 birt 
and butter, barley, oats, and rye. The other parts remains of a preceptory of the knights of St. John ke 
with the coaſt deſerve Mr, Camden's character of it of Jeruſalem f. As od "echs 
for beauty and fertility, It is bounded on the welt Cappoquin was a caſtle of the Fitz-Geralds, and Uure, | 
by Cork, on the fouth by the ocean, on the north by a wooden bridge over the Black water . 3 wig 
he river Scpir arting it from the c f Tinp- Villiers totem is à pretty village with an elegant en, 
the river Are, parting it from the county of Tip 4 pretty - f Grate 185 
perary and Kilkenny, and on the eaft its own haven church, built and endowed by the late carl , 
X Collect. de Reb, Hib. No 11. O Connor's Ortelius. Ware, Smith. : | | | 14 \hdall 6344 Fo * 
Smith's Hiſt, of Waterford, 69, Archdall, 691. G. Smith's Waterford, 5057. 1 y 95.90 
* Willon, _ 240, X f Archd, 685. 1 Smith, c8, Wilſon, 245: giſone % III 


dba. The whole paſſage from Cappoquin by 
Dromana to Youghall is a varied ſcene of the moſt 
beautiful landſcape * — : TT" 

At Saltibridge and Araglin are iron mines i. 

Tallw is a flouriſhing town, erected into a bo- 
cough by James I. at the inſtance of the earl of 
Cork, and ſends two members to parliament. It is 
luste in a beautiful fertile vale near the river Bride, 
which being navigable hence to Youghall renders 
this a place of ſome trade*. Near it are the ruins 
of Lisfnne and Connough caſtles. 

Srancally caſtle is ſaid to have been a priſon of 
the earl of Deſmond, and through a hole in the rock, 
ſoce blown up, the bodies of the wretches whom 
de flarved to death were thrown into the Black- 

| 
Thy Dar inis or the i/land of St, Molanſide, now 
Molana, are remains of an abbey of Canons regular, 
Funded by that ſaint in the 6th century. In it 
Raymon le gros, who, with Strongbow, contributed 
© much to the reduction of Ireland, is ſaid to be 
buried u. 

At Rhincrew is ſaid to have been a houſe of Knights 
Templars“. 

The barony of Decies is divided into two parts. 
IaRincagonagh pariſh is an artificial cave 20 feet ſquare 
vaulted with two other chambers e. Ardmore pariſh 
s 2 conſiderable tract round a ſmall village, for- 
nerly defended by two caſtles, where St. Declan 
ehibliſhed an epiſcopal ſee in the beginning of 
the 5th century. A ſtone, ſaid to have ſwum from 
Rome with his bell and veſtments, lies ſhelving on 
the point of a rock, and people creep under it three 
times on his feſtival as a remedy againſt pains in 


1 the back. Here are two ruined churches : one of 
6 them very antient with maſſy pillars has its weſt 
ut front charged with rude bas reliefs of ſcripture hiſ- 
by bry; and near it ſtands a round tower, excellently 
ys ell built of hewn ſtone, tapering upwards, divided 
it by four beltings, 100 feet high and 45 in circum- 
the ference, and the door 15 feet from the ground; the 
and hoof is pyramidal and compoſed of ſtone ». In this 
has teiphbourbood are ſeveral Daniſh earthworks. 

age A Zollivony are remains of a houſe of the Knights 
feel Templars, 150 feet by go?. Other ſuch at Cappa a 
. rok „ and at Crooke in Waterford har- 
| fo tf | 
ov, at Claſomooy near Youghall ruins of a celebrated 
b Whey, founded in the 7th century *. 

ti 


at Clough in Agliſb pariſh is an antient ſquare 
alle, aſcribed to king John *. | 
In Afane pariſh, two miles from Cappoquin on 
lie Blackwater navigable for brigs of 150 tuns, is 
Dronang, the earl of Grandiſon's handſome ſeat, 
lt on the fire of the caſtle, which was burnt with 
is furniture by the Iriſh, Here was fought a 
bloody battle between the earls of Ormond 
. tlmond about property 1 500*, Affane is alſo 
82 for the beſt cherries in Ireland, brought by 
| Walter Raleigh from the Canary iſlands, and for 


dung birth to that impoſtor Valentine Greatrakes 
hie ſtroaker v. | Js 


Thtechurch 


gives title of baron to the earl of 
Uure, f 


Who has here a beautiful houſe amongſt 


i Smith, 57. 

Sai 10. 334. 

: oy bo Arehd ib | r Archdall, 689, 

"1b, o on, 343 * Smith, 44. 70. 78. 
Ib. 331—335. © Ib, 82—90. 


lb 
"95 99. Archdall 
'0L, III. „689. 
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called by their name f. Kilmeaden gave title of 


* Ib. 63. 
o Smith, 70—73. Archdall, 684. 


« Archdall, 688, 689. 


83 


Knockmoan. 


pleaſant woods; near which in the midſt of a bog 
was the ſtrong caſtle of Knockmoan . | 

Near Whitechurch is a large natural cavern called 
Hon a gleur or the Pigeon's hole, 50 feet long and 
51 high*. A ſmall ſubterraneous river runs through 
the ſolid rock, ſinking at Ballynacourt and pro- 
ceeding through the rock riſes again at Knockane, a 
mile from the place where it hides itſelf, A little 
to the north is a ſmaller called Oon na mort. There is 
alſo an artificial one 20 yards ſquare, walled and 
vaulred, and others in the different parts of the 
county. 

Dungarvan was defended by ſtrong walls, beſides 
the caſtle built by king John, and belonging to the 
earls of Deſmond. It is an incorporated town, one 
of the greateſt fiſhing towns, tolerably well built, not 
unpleaſantly firuated on a bay of its own name, the 
ſea waſhing the walls. Oppoſite to it are conſiderable 
remains of an abbey of Auguſtine Eremites, founded 
in the 13th century by Thomas lord Offaley, juſti- 
ciary of Ireland 1295, and patronized by the earl of 
Deimond. The ſhell of the church remains with 
the tomb of Donald Magrath 1400. Here was an 
houſe of Canons regular in the 9th century, and an 
hoſpital for lepers%. A hard limeſtone rock, of an 
oblong form, 8 feet and an half by 6 and an half, 
was in the hard froſt 1739-40 removed out of its 
bed about 4o yards, and 24 feet above the level of 
the place it came from, and now lies under water at 
the eaſt point of Dungarvan harbour*®. This town 
gives title of viſcount to the noble family of Boyle 
earl of Cork. | 

Robert le Poer, to whom Henry II. granted Wa. 
terford, was marſhal to that prince, and from him in 
a direct line deſcended fir Richard, created baron le 
Poer and Curraghmore 1535, whoſe deſcendant Ri- 
chard was created viſcount Dęſſes and earl of Tyrone 
1673. He was ſucceeded by his ſon John, who 
dying without iſſue 1693 the honours devolved on 
his brother 1703, in whom they ended 1703; and 
his only daughter Catharine marrying ſir Marcus 
Beresford, he was created 1720 viſcount, and 1747 
earl Tyrone. He died 1763, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon George de la Poer ſecond and preſent earl. 
Sir Marcus married Catharine heireſs of James earl 
of Tyrone and baron la Poer of Curraghmore; 
which barony, with the antient ſeat of the family, 
deſcended to her from her lineal anceſtor Nicholas 
who had ſucceeded 48 Edward III. | 

The Def were a very antient clan, driven A. D. 
278 from Meath into this part of Munſter, ever ſince 


Dungarvan, 


baron to lord Doneraile, who had a houſe there. 
In a Daniſh fort in Liſtine pariſh was found in a 
rude earthen veſſel like an inverted cone a bracelet 
of pure gold, with a kind of ſcolloping on the rim, 
ſo wide as to admit a man's arm up to the elbow; 
and another ſuch veſſel containing only mould, both 
holding about two quarts, and open in the middle, 
At Rilbarry within a mile and an half from Water- 
ford was a preceptory of Knights Templars 5, 

In Upperthird barony is Curraghmore, the ſeat of 
the earl of Tyrone, built 1700, and containing ſe- 
veral good family and other pictures. In an ad- 


Ib. 65. m Ib. 67. 
? Smith, 93. Archd. 68 f. 
1d. 687. Smith, 103. t Smith, 75 
Ib. 78, 79. * Ib. 44+ 78, 79, 81. 
e Smith, 257. 320, 
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jacent bog were found two of the braſs inſtruments 


othil, called celts. At Mpathil two miles ſouth of Carrict 
are ſome ſmall remains of an abbey of Auguſtin 
canons regular, founded by St. Brogan in the 6th 
Corrickbeg, century . At Corrickbeg was another of Franciſcans, 


founded by James carl of Ormond 1336: the ſteeple 
is a curious building about 60 feet high, riſing from 
a fingle ſtone like an inverted pyramid, whoſe point 
begins ſeveral feet from the ground towards the 
middle of the fide wall of the ruined church i. Ar 
Bolhendeſart was an abbey of Canons regular of St. 
Auſtin, founded by St. Mardoc in the 6th century &. 

The city of WATER FORD, antiently called Portlar- 
gieoh, and by the Danes Catia ficord, both which 
have the ſame ſignification with the Engliſh Mater- 
ford, an habitation on the bay of the ſea, ſtands on 
the ſouth fide of 


Bolhendeſart, 
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WarzkronD 


that gentle Swire, that making way 
« By ſweet Clonmel, adorns rich Waterford,” 
SpENSER. 
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in a bleak but healthy ſituation. It was firſt built 
by the Oſtmen or Danes about the middle of the ↄth 
century, in a triangular form, ſince greatly enlarged. 
The cathedral, founded by theſe people, when they 
embraced Chriſtianity at the end of the 11th cen- 
[|| tury, and elected Malchus a monk of Wincheſter, 
: firſt biſliop 1096, is a large handſome Gothic build- 

ing, well endowed by king John. Here are three 
1 other churches, beſides four in ruins. Here were 
| four religious houſes: St. Catharine's priory, founded 
by the Olſtmen!; the Dominican friary, founded 
1235, now the county-hall; St. John's, for Bene- 
4 dictines, founded by king John in the 12th century x, 
1 now the French church; and the Franciſcan friary, 
Ml | founded by 1240 by lord Hugh Parcel, whoſe mo- 
nument and figure are in the choir : the ſteeple and 
abbey are kept in repair. Here is an infirmary on part 
of its ſite v, and an almſhouſe for widows. The biſhop's 
palace is a handſome modern pile, as are the other 
public buildings. The city is governed by a mayor, 
ſheriffs, and aldermen, and enjoys great privileges, 
having been honoured by the reſidence of ſeveral of 
our kings, of whom John built a palace here. It 
diſtinguithed itfelf not only againſt Perkin Warbeck, 
1 but againſt Lambert Simnel, who acted the ſame farce 
1 of royalty ten years before; but though they only 
repulſed the Jatter, they purſued the former quite to 
Cornwall where he was taken. For theſe ſervices 
; Henry VII. gave them the motto to their arms: 
| Intacta manet Materferdia. In the Iriſh rebellion 
1641 the Papiſts here behaved with great inſolence. 
. The city was beſieged by Cromwell without effect 
| 1649, but taken next year by Ireton. Charles II. 
N regranted and confirmed to the Shrewſbury family 
the title of earl of Waterford, to which that of Wex- 
ford had been always united, and they are ſtill en- 
joyed by the family, George being the preſent and 
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ritories 7. Another like ditch runs from Cappo- 


Here is an antient caſtle, built by the Poers, take 


b Smith, 105-108. Archd. 696. i Archd. 68 5. Smith, 109, who has engraved it. | 
k Smith, 7 Archdall, 68 5. | Archd. 698. - Suge Ib. 700. 4 1 7546 
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14th earl. Waterford gave title of 
4 Charles I. to fir Richard Lumley, 
was created carl of Scarborough ©, 
In a bog in the pariſh of Fil S/. Nicholas in Cut 
tier barony is a ſpot of half an acre, the looſe eanh 
of which is inflammable by dropping a ſpark q 10 
In the river Broad water between Liſmore ang 0 ; 
poquin are large muſcles, yielding feed and ſous, 
times large pearls 4. In the Blackwater at Liſmore 
a great ſalmon fiſhery ?. On the coaſt between Bal. 
lyvoil and Whiting heads was caſt up about 50 yer 
ago a large quantity of ambergreaſe, which yt, 
Smith ſuppoſes to be made of honeycomb; fall 
from the rocks into the ſea *. 0 
The Daniſh fort at Liſmere on the round bil un 
ſurrounded with a double foſſe. There are others 
of the fame kind called Raths at Killoteran in th 
liberties of Waterford, at Rathgormuck in Upper. 
third barony, at Kinſalebeg oppoſite Youghall, x 
Ardmore, &c.* From Liſmore to Dungarvan we 
ſeyeral ſmaller forts of the ſame people, within cal 
of each other, by the road fide, and on each hand 
among the mountains v. Near Dungarvan is x large 
tumulus*. In Coſbman and Coſabridge barony is , 
large double trench or dyke called Rian Bs Pad. 
rine or St. Patrick's Cow ; of which they tell a rids 
culous ſtory, but which is more probably an anten 
road from Caſhel to Ardmore, or a boundary of ter. 


Viſcount 161) 
Whoſe grandig 


quin into the county of Cork, and is called Ct 
duff, a fence againſt wolves or invaders *. 


BeſLorough is the ſcat of the earl of Beſborouph, | 


to whom it gives title of baron and carl. Thea 
tient name of this place was Kildalton, It was for 
teited in the rebellion of 1641, and granted to ſt 
John Ponſonby, an officer in the parliament ary, 
the next anceſtor to the preſent poſſefſor*, Four 
miles from Carrick are the ruins of Tygbrogbuy 
caſtle b. | 

Tramore is the Baie of the eaſtern coaſt of lu 
land, ſituate on the declivity of a ſteep hill, finking 
gradually into a beautiful ſtrand of an open bay pro- 
teted from the weſt winds, and daily improving 
under the preſent proprietor Bartholomew River, 
eſq.* 

Kilmac Thomas is a neat village, pleaſantly fituated 
on the river Maghan, over which it has a bridge. 


by fir Charles Vavaſor 1643, and a ſmall barrad' 
Antient monaſteries are ſaid to have been at A 
daggain, Cathuir mac Conchaigh, Donaghmort, Vin. 
boynan®, 
Glaiſhmore abbey was founded before 655, and 
granted at the ſuppreſſion to fir Walter Raleigh" 
Killure, a preceptory of Templars in the 12th cen? 
tury, afterwards of Hoſpitallers*. ; 
Another at Rbincrew in Temple Michael, two mis 
north-weſt of Youghall®, 
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ITHERTO we have travelled over the mari- 
H time counties of Munſter, There remain two 
gland ones, Limerick and Tipperary, to which we 
now come. 

The county of Limerick lies at the back of that 
of Cork to the north, between Kerry, the river 
$hanon, and Tipperary. It is a fruitful and 
populous country but has few places of eminence, 
The weſtern part is called Conilagh, where, among 
the hills, riſes. a very bigh one called Knoc-Patric or 
Patrick's hill, affording a moſt extenſive and pleaſant 
proſpect of the ſea and the river Shonon, falling with 


which hill long flouriſhed the Fitz Geralds, till Tho- 
mas, ſurnamed the knight of the valley or Glin, whoſe 
ſon, a wicked incendiary, ſuffered capital puniſh- 
ment (it being high treaſon by the laws of Ireland 
to fire towns and houſes), and himſelf for abetting 
tis ſon in his villainies was deprived of his fine 
eſtates by act of parliament, Limerick, called by 
the Iriſh Loumeug h, is the chief city of this county, 
ſurrounded by the noble river Shanon, which here 
divides into two channels. It is the ſeat of a biſhop 
and the moſt conſiderable port of Munſter. It was 
ert taken by Reymond Je Gros of England, ſon of 
William Girald ; afterwards burnt by Duvenald, an 
lin petty prince of Thuetmen®; afterwards given 
in ſee to Philip Breos, an Engliſhman, and fortified 
vith a caſtle by king John. At preſent it conſiſts 


or D cuomun d. 
1 or the river Maze. G. 


2 ſpacious mouth into the Vergivian ocean, under 


d Q. if not extinQ, 
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of two parts: that called the Upper one, in which 
are the cathedral and caſtle, has two gates with hand- 
ſome ſtone bridges with battlements and drawhbridges, 
one leading weſtward, the other eaſtward, to which 
laſt below adjoins a town, walled round with its 
caſtle and outworks. More to the eaſt is Clan Wil. 
liam, which has its name from Clan William, of the 
family of Burgh (or as the Iriſh call it Bourke) who 
live there, and of whom William who flew James 
11z-Morris, that diſturber of his country, was by 
queen Elizabeth advanced to the rank of baron Caſe 
tell Conell” (where Richard Rufus, earl of Ulſter, 
built a caſtle) with an annual penfion in reward of 
his bravery, and for the loſs of his children flain in 
that battle. In the ſouth part of this county is Kill. 
Mallo e, ſecond to Limerick for plenty and populouſ- 
neſs, and walled round; and Adare, antiently a little 
fortified town on the ſame river, which ſoon emp- 
ties itſelf into the Shanon; contiguous to which is 
Glan Gibbon, whoſe lord John Fitz-Girald, ſurnamed 
Jobn Oge Fitz-John Fitz-Gibbon, and from his white 
locks The white Knight, was attainted in parliament 
for his crimes, but his ſon was completely reſtored 
by the favour of queen Elizabeth. The next con- 
ſiderable families in theſe parts after the Bourks and 
Fitz-Giralds are the Lacies, Browns, Hurlies, Chaces, 
Suſells, Powwrcells, ail of Engliſh extraction, and the 
Mac Shees, Mac Brians, and O Brians, &c. of Iriſh *. 


© or Kill Mallocks 


der Bruodin de rebus Hibern, p. 976. Ortelius* map with improvements, 1775. Farrar*s Hiſt, of Limerick, p. 388. 390. 
d me of theſe tamiges ate now extinct, and others of no great note, But from the O Brians are deſcended the earls ot Thomond 


nd luchiquin, beſides others of cvalidcrable note and character. G. 
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FL E county of Limerick, before the arrival of 
the Engliſh, was a kingdom or large principality 
of itſelf, denominated by the Iriſh during the middle 
ages Aine Cliach or Eoganacht Aine Cliach; the chief 
or king of which O*Kiarwick or Hy Ciaraigb, de- 
ſcended from Feidhlem, ſon of Nadfry king of 
Munſter, who had ſeveral dynaſts or ſubordinate 
chiefs of the ſeveral cantreds under him, that is, 
Uaithne, Carrigoginniol, Cairbre Aobhdba, Hy Cconnutl 
Gabhra, and Connalla*, Uaithne, now the barony of 
Ocvney in the north part of the county, had OfRyan 
for its chief. | | 

Carrigoginniol is now the barony of Pobal Prien. 
Donogh Cairbreach OfBrien in 121, received from 
John, king of England, patents for the eſtate of 
Carrigoginniol in the county of Limerick, at the 
yearly rent of 60 marks. The earls of Deſmond af- 
terwards became lords of this cantred. Before 
the ſettlement of the OfBriens from Thomond in this 
diſtrict, Carrigoginniol was the hereditary cantred 
of the OfKiarwicks; “. | 

Cairbre Aobhdha, now the barony of Kenry, 
was alſo denominated Hy Dun wambam; both of 
which names ſignify the rocky diſtrict on the river, 
being ſituated on the Shannon; the chiefs of which 
were the OfDonovans. Ia this cantred was ſituated 
Brughrigh, now Brury, an inconſiderable village, but 
in antient times the ſeat of the kings of Cairbre 
Aobhdha, and probably the Exe Py/liz or Altera 
Regia of Ptolemy, which, he ſays, was a city. Here 
Auliff. mor O*Donaghue, king of Cairbre Aobhdha, 
was flain by Mortogh OfBrien in 1165. The prince 
of this cantred with his ſubordinate chiefs O'Cleir- 
cine and OfFlannabhra were diſpoſſeſſed by the 
Firz-Geralds, now knights of the Glinn ©, 

Hy Cconnuil Gabhra or Upper Connello is now the 
baronies of Connilla and Caſpna. The princes of 
this cantred were Me Ennery and O*fShechan, both 
of whom were diſpoſſeſſed by the earls of Deſmond®. 

Connalla is now the barony of Lower Connollo, de- 
nominated alio Hy Cinealagh and Hy Thyan, whoſe 
chiefs were OfKincaly and O*Thyhans, diſpoſſeſſed 
by the Fitz-Geralds*. f 

The county of Limerick is one of the moſt fruit- 
ful and beſt cultivated in Ireland, in length 40 
miles and about 20 in breadth, abounds with corn 
and cattle, is well watered and inhabited, and is di- 
vided into eleven baronies; Limerick city and li- 
berties, Owneybegh, Coonagh, Clanmwilliam, Small 
County, Coſhma, the town and liberties of Kilmallock, 
Cuſhlea, Upper and Lower Connillo, Nenty, and Pubble- 
o-bryen; and contains 130 pariſhes, 56 church livings, 


Collect. Hib. N11. & 3. 


© Colle. Hib. N 11. & 3. 4 Ib, | 
f Farrar's Hiſt. of Limerick, printed there, zd edit. p. 402. © Ib. 4:1, phil. Survey, p. 221 
Farrar, 4147415. | Ib. 380385, Ib. 409. 413. m Wilton, 161. 
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b Annals of Innisfallen, A. D. 1211. Collect. Hib. Ne 4. 
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2,100 houſes, and upwards of 200,000 nhabirang! _—_ 
It ſends eight members to parliament, The at a = 
foil are good: the richeſt land is in Small (ou: =p 
and part of the county being pretty level, ms a. 
on the welt, is well inhabited and abounds 9 ao 
corn and cattle; but the fertility of Nature is f _ 
little ſeconded, that few tracts are leſs pleaſing t = 
the fight k. Though reckoned the dampeſt part of 
the kingdom, it affords as many inſtances of la. 
gevity as any other ®, 

The county of Limerick is well watered by large 
and ſmall rivers. The Shannon riſes at the no 
ſide, and fertilizes its banks by its inundations, þ 
falls into the ſea about 50 miles below the cir 2 
Knock Patrick with ſo vaſt a body of water that 
has been ſtyled a lough, though now ſimply the 
Shannon or the water of Shannon. Its courſe fron 
its riſe in Leitrim is upwards of 200 miles, from ot 
to taree miles broad, and at its mouth ſeven. The 
river Feal divides Limerick from Kerry, and un 
into the mouth of the Shannon, as does the Bl a 
Aſketon. The Commoge waters a great part of the 
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f out 
county, and three miles ſouth of Caraſs joins tie ow 
Maige, which riſes alſo in Orrery barony, and fl here / 
into Shannon ſeven miles caſt of Limerick. The fried 


ruins of Carrigogunell caſtle command an extenſive Munch 
view of the city and county, the Shannon and the church 
Maige winding through fertile vales. This calil the D. 
was a place of ſtrength, and with Caſtle Connell century 
diſmantled and blown up at the ſiege of Lin- led 
rick. | BY 

Olliol Oſhun, king of Munſter A. D. 125 & bimſelf 


viding his kingdom between his two ſons, be. the ro 


queathed North Munſter including this county religjo1 
Cormac Cas the younger, whoſe lineal deſcendant and Ti 
Brien Boru loſt his life in the battle of Clonutt lim 11 
A. D. 963, and his ſon Donough reigned 52 yeats Wir 


after him. When the Engliſh got poſſeſſion of lie- ſecond 
land, this county was parcelled out between tie unk, 
earls of Kildare, Deſmond, Burgh, and other Englid Eo5urih 
adventurers, and was afterwards included in de Way any 


Engliſh pale *. A few ; 

A number of German Proteſtants or Palatine bw it 
brought over by lord Southwell in the beginning 
of the preſent century, are ſettled at Court-matres 
and ſeveral other villages of this county. 

The city of Limerick, the third largeſt in [reland, 
ſituated in longitude 8* 30”, and 52* 35 latitude, 
not ſo famous for its wealth as its iltengel. t 
was the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the kingdom till govem. 
ment gave the citizens leave to diſmantle the walls 
and caſtle, and build elegant houſes on them“. 


held 


FF 


geld out three months againſt Cromwell's troops 


10%, but was forced by plague, famine, and 
treachery, to ſutrender, and Ireton died in it the 
lame years King Witham III. beſicgecd it 1690, 
bunt was forced to raiſe the ſiege; but being vigor- 
oufly aſſaulted next year by N Ginkle, it 
mate 4 cap! itvlation for itfelf and the whole king— 
gom. It has a varrilem and 5185 0 for twenty. 
eo Companies of foot. Limerick had a mayor 
1198, which was ten years before London. ] 


| 
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King John granted it 
a charter 1199, which was confirmed by Elizabeth 
4661. James II. cffabliſhed a mint here, and 
coined bale copper mogcy. Dromcore caſtle was 
taken down 1097 ah make way for the mar- 
ket-houte. Sixteen of the 17 gates were demo- 
liſhed Ffince 1790, and only the iſland Fate remains. 
A handſome broad Quay Was built tnat year. 
Be yond Brat's bridge 4 new and elegant town called 
New deen Pery has been lately built by lord Pery " 
and was laid out in Abet 1769. The new canal 
from hence to 2 in from Bartlet s building to the 
Shannon at 33 
brought to an! 


— — 


cbogue, begun 1757, has not been 
wer expectation. In 1694 the trot 

that the ice in the Shannon was 3 
feet thick. The chief trade of this city was to 
France in wool, wines, brandy, tallow, hides, bref, 


was ſo Toene 


l pot; and butter. It pave title of viſcount 1719 
l t James Hamilton, created carl of Clanbraſſil 17 56, 
e whoſe ſon and nameſake ig the ſecond and preſent 
a viſcount, The biſhopric comprehends the united 
de dioceſes of Ardfert and Aghadoe in Kerry. The 
de biſtorian of Limerick fays 1: had firſt the name ot 
In Lamneach or Luim 'neach, q. d. the eminent port, 
| 

4 


probably the Moen of Prolemy. It was a retort 
of outlaws and marauding vagabonds before St. 
Patrick in his way to Connaught paſſed the Shannon 
here A. D. 434. From which the ſee was trans- 
{ered 1180 to St. Mary's. Its . firſt bilhop St. 
Munchin died 652, having built the cathedral 
church. From 812 the place was in poſſeſſion of 
the Danes, who were not driven out till the 11th 
century. The kings who fuccceded Brian Boru were 
led Kings of, Limerick and Munſter. Donald 
U Brien, who began to reign 1164, and ſtyles 
bimſelf king of Lun neacb, built the cathedral. on 
he rock of Caſhell, founded and endowed many 
lipious houſes in the counties of Clare, Limerick, 
ad Tipperary. The Engliſh took his capital from 
lim 1175; he defcated them 1180, and died 1194. 

- Within a century Limerick was reckoned the 
keond city in Ireland. At preſent it has loſt its 
rank, not becauſe it thrives leſs (for it is in fo 
wuthing a ſtate that it has taken the lead of Gal- 
my and Waterford), but becauſe Cock thrives niore, 
A few yearsago the city ſtood on 60 acres of ground, 
it covers 100, and is three miles in _circum- 
Kee; ſends two members to Tate ament, and has 


? ey 
Wo weekly market s, and four yearly fairs. The 
habt: rats a 


' 


e calculated at 43 Do, An the houſcs 
A 0. In peg) it aad from paniaddent the bp: 
Ra ege of coining money, together with Waterford. 

me ad Calhel ls archbiſhop of Caſhell, furnmoned 
ba; "Ne council here 1529 Sir Ant hon 3 St. 
het, or. neutenant, held a parliament here 1542, 
Ir Lagliſli and Irith town ſeem pretty much alike 


1 
* Archdall, 


Ws 7,0 an Phil. Survey of Ireland, 214-221, 248—250, 
. 429. Farrar, 438. c Archd. 428. 
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in their buildings, and are united by an old bridge 
called Baal's, On the ſame arm of the river com- 
municating with the quays and the new ftreer is an 
elegant bridge, lately built, of three arches ; the mid- 
dle One, of a pan of 40 ſect, admits Wake under 
fail, The third bridge, thrown over the greater 
called Thomond's, conſiſting of 
14 arches. The narrowneſs of the ſtreers muſt be 
attributed to its being a fortreſs; 


" » 6 ' t 1 
arm di the TIVCT, 


and that it was a 
ſtrong one the repalte which king William met 
with here in 1690, N the honourable capitulation 
it made the year following, incline us to believe. 
However THe to the belieged theſe condi- 
tions might be held, nay were at belt but hard ones; 


and hard as they were the Romaniſts were not long 


allowed ro dere an) benefit from them. By the 
firſt art they were to. enjoy ſuch privileges in the 
exeroiſe of their reli 
reign of king Charles II. 
rehgiouſly adhered to 


This with the others was 
King William ; but in the 
ala med about a popiſh ſuc- 


ceflor, the articles of Limerick were repealed, if not 


ferment of next reign, 


violated. Ihe rivet by cutting canals oppoſite to 


the ſhallows and rocks in it will be rendered naviga- 


ble to Carick 90 miles npwards?”, The houſes are 
moſtly new, large, of brick, und in right lines. 
Provitons are very cheap, but the ſituation renders 
the air moiſt and unwholclome. to ſtrangers 4, The 
whole city has been much improved within the laſt 
enty years, and is daily increafing in trade”, 
Flalf a mile above the city ahd very near St. Tho- 
mas's caſtic the Shannon dividiag forms an iſland 
three miles in circumference called the Fing's and, 
ou which Enzlifh town 15 built, of late very much 
improved, and though it is 60 miles from the ſea 
veſſels of 505 ton come up ro it with ſafety. It com- 
municates with the I ton by a broad bridge ot 
ſix arches. On both fides are extenfive ſuburbs. 
On the eaſt ſide of the Engliſh ton walls ſtood the 
abbey of St. Francis, founded. in the-reign of Henry 
III. by O Brian, a lincal deſcendant of the kings of 
Limerick and "Thomond ; the church converted into 
the county hofpital®. The Dominican convent was 
founded 1241 by Donagh Carbreach O Brian king 
of Thomond, whoſe tomb and figure was in it. Its 
lite is # tan-yard and barracks; and a ſmall part of 
the church and walls may be ſeen®., Here was alſo 
an Auſtin friary, founded in the 13th century by 
Oſtmen “; and an houſe of Knights Terpplars*, Here 
were in 1767 two churches, beſides the cathedral. 
St, Mary's or the cathedral is 156 feet long. and 
114 wide, the choir 91 feet by 28, and the ſteeple 
120 feet high. In it are monuments of biſhops 
O'Dea 1434, Adams 1625, Donagh O Brien earl of 
Thomond, preſident of Munſter 1624. St. Mutich- 
in's church is 86 feet in length and 23 in breadth. 
t. John's, the third church, was built in the 14th 
en the exchange 1702; the city court-houſe 
1763; the mayor's minſton 1720 ; the gaol 17503 
the old barracks on the ſite of rhe Dominican friary, 
and the caſtle barrack on that of the caſtle 1751; 
the county hoſpital. 1739; the county court-houſe 


17323; the new cuſtom-houſe 1765; the new mill 
1764; the printing-office 1749; George's quay 
762-3; the new bridge over that part of the 


/ 
Shauon which divides the Enplifh town from the 


4 Wilſon, 161, 


6Q | county 
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Cunnigar. 


Currick- o- 
gamel. 


Caſtle Connel. 


Aſkeaton. 


Trough. 


Lough Gur. 


Bruree. 


Croom. 


I 


eounty of Limerick 1761, 40 feet broad, of three 
large arches, the centre one 41 feet wide. Tho- 
mond bridge conſiſts of 14 arches?. The number 
of houſes in Limerick according to the hearth money 
books amounts to 3,880, and reckoning between 7 
and 8 to a houſe, there are at the loweſt calculation 
29,100 inhabitants in the city and ſuburbs, but 
probably a far greater uumber*, 

Four miles from Limerick near the Shannon is 
Cunnigar, the ſeat of the biſhop of Limerick ; about 
a mile from which are the ruins of Currick-o gael 
caſtle, a place of great ſtrength, on a lofty hill, diſ- 
mantled by Cromwell“. 

Caſtle Conne] ſpa fix miles north from Limerick 
on the river Shannon is a chalybeat of conſiderable 
ſtrength, and excellent in all ſcorbutic diſorders, 
bilious complaints, obſtructions in the liver, the 
jaundice, and againſt worms. Dr. Rutty compares 
it with the Pouhon ſpa, and that of Kilroran in the 
county of Roſcommon. The antient caſtle was the 
ſeat of O'Brien king of Munſter. The grandfon' of 
Brien Bora was murdered here by the prince of 
Thomond. The Engliſh granted it to Richard 
de Burgh earl of Ulſter. William de Burgh in the 
reign of Elizabeth was created baron of Caſtle Con- 
nel; his heirs were attainted 1688, when general 
Gincle took the caſtle and plundered it b. | 

Two miles beyond Adaire are the ruins of Gra- 
anebuie caltle©. 

Aſceaton on the river Deel in the barony of Co- 
nillo, 16 miles ſouth from Limerick, formerly a large 
walled town, now a depopulated village though a 
borough, had a caſtle belonging to the earl of 


Deſmond, partly blown up by the garriſon retir- 


ing from St. George Carew 1580. James, the laſt 
earl, died 1608, His predeceſſor James, 7th earl, 
founded near it 1420 an houſe of Conventual friars, 
which was reformed 1490 by the Obſervantines. 
James, 15th earl, died and was buried here 1558, 
A provincial chapter of the order was held here 
1564 *. 

Four or five miles from Limerick are ruins of 
the church and caſtle of Trough*, 

Spring field is the fine ſeat of lord Muſkerry f, 

Near Lough Gur, the feat of Henry Baylie, eſq; 
are remains of a druidical temple*®. Three circles 
of ſtones, the principal about 150 feet diameter, 
conſiſting of 60 ſtones, of which the largeſt is 16 
feet long, 6 broad, and 4 thick. Near them on a 
hill is a ſmall cromlech b. 

Scule and Rockflozon caſtle are in ruins i. 

Bruree, a handſome town, 15 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Limerick, has four yearly fairs, and a good bridge 
over the Maige, and is remarkable for the half- 


yearly ſeſſions held there by the Iriſh bards fo late as 


1746+. TE 

Croom, 12 miles ſouth-weſt of Limerick, a ſmall 
town with four fairs and a caſtle founded by the 
Donovans; for many years the principal reſidence 
of a branch of the duke of Leinſter's family; from 
whence the word Crom in his grace's motto is ſaid to 
have been taken}, 


y Farrar, 72—108, * Ib. 148. 
b Farrar, 467—478. Wilſon, 160. 
© Wilſon, 174. 

* Iv. Farrar, 434, 435+ 


„ Wilſon, 165. " Archd. 810. 


Ib. Farrar, 441—449% Campbell's Phil. Sur. of Ireland, 21 3, where ſee a view of its ruins. | Archd. 435 


? Archd. 435. 


4 Farrar, 450—452- Wilſon, 165. 
5 Farrar, 455, 456. 


1b. 453. 


hHalenan caſtle ®, 


which eſtate except a few acres ſtill remains 1 the 


© Wilſon, 164. 
Ib. 361. | e Ib. 358, Twiſs, 114. 
k Walker, Hiſt. Mem. of the Iriſh Bards, 166. Farrar, 438. 


* Ib. 450. 
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Two miles beyond Rathkeale are tlie rui 


as of J. fuo 


of the 
name 

eſtates: 
the Fit 


Rilmalloct, now reduced to one ſtreet, * f 
merly a town of great note, being walled, an * 
houſes beautifully and elegantly built of bewn ff le 
It is now in ruins, only one ſtreet entire, ang * 
of the walls with caſtles at the angles, yer 
great a ſhare of magnificence as to be calel i 
Dr. Campbell the Balbec of Ireland. It gi dl 


the privilege of a borough, having a charter from 


Edward VI. confirmed by Elizabeth, and gare gane Rel. 
to an earl. Ihe preſent pariſh church belonged i Abi 
an houſe of Canons regular, founded in the Ith cen Theob: 
tury". The Dominicans had a houſe here, whok butler 
ruins Within the town beſpeak it to have been a was 12: 
elegant buildings. About three miles from i; 44 Abb, 
ruins of Cragane caſtle Feal, i 
At Newca/tle in Conillo barony, a great mar be! wade 8 
tween Kerry and Limerick, and many of the inh, wins ot 
bitants wealthy, the Knights Templars ereſſed : Adai 
caſtle, adjoining to which a walled incorporged by Joh 
town ſprung up, but is now in ruins? It was for. eight n 
werly a place of conſequence, and ſucceeded by 1 by the 
handſome market-town, built round a ſquare, wit cabins ; 
the neateſt and beſt church in the county, built by Jokn, 
lord Courtenay 1777, who has fitted up one of the 1316, 
_ caſtles for his reſidence 9, part of 
Near Newcaſtle are the magnificent ruing d Thoma: 
Caſtle Mag ban * 0 houſe o 
At Rathkeal, the Jargeſt town in the county, x At 4 
mile long, formerly a corporation town, on the laid to! 
river Deel, was a priory of Auguſtin canons of the Ay 
order of Arroaſia, whoſe ruins are (till remaining: avd ple 
Caſtie Maltres gives title of viſcount to the Nc. Small | 
wells, ſo created 1766, being before barons of i founded 
1717. The preſent and ſecond viſcount Thomas 1s a nol 
Arthur ſucceeded his father 1780, both o 
Lord Southwell's houſe and improvements at Fitz-Ge 
Courtmatreſs are on the weſt fide of the river; and nander 
the Palatines ſettling on his eſtate are a great ad bun; 
vancement to the trade and markets here *. Jans, the fou 
th earl of Deſmond, was murdered by his ſervants Bully 
at his houſe at Courtmatreſs December 7, 1487; but Mall 
his brother and ſuccefſor Maurice apprehended ud foundec 
executed them all *, | Cangib 
At Shannongrove on the Shannon 10 miles from * bs 
Limerick is the moſt flouriſhing charter ſchool in lie : 4 
land, containing 98 children of both ſexes; and 2 
Relſinnan is another for 20 girls. Near the former X Pa 
place is Pallas or Palline, formerly the inheritance | 'be 
of John 5th earl of Kildare: and near the lite Ib. 
Caſtle Oliver, the ſeat and improved domain of the ( 5. 4 


right honourable Silver Oliver“. | 
Shanet caſtle, ſituate within a mile of Shanagulach 
on the eaſtern extremity of the manor of Glen, 


Deſmond family, is a curious model of antien! ot 
tification, a large round tower, built on a vet) high 
eminence, ſurrounded with a wall and deep moat, 
commanding an extenſive view of one of the mol 
fertile parts of the county. The motto of the * 
mond family was from this caſtle Sharn# Abu" 


2 Wilſon, 1885. 8 : 
6 Archa. 418. Wilſon, 184. Farrar, 433 


h Wilſon, 358. | 
IO 0 Halloran. Farrat, 43 


r Wilſon, 361, * Farrar, 45455 
* 464. 
. 40 


E 1M: 8 


4% was the Cry uſed by the vaſſals and followers 
of the Iriſh chieftains; to which was added the 

me of a caſtle or manſion on their reſpective 
2 Thus Crom Aboo was the cry and motto of 
yy Fitz-Geralds; Butler Aboo of the Butlers. By 
in aft of parliament 10 Henry VII. their ſeveral 
cries were aboliſhed, and the partizans of the re- 
ſpective lords or gentlemen were to call only on St, 
George and the name of his ſovereign lord the king 
of England for the time being * 

Religious houſes in this county were 

Abington, founded for Ciltertian monks 1205, by 
Theobald Firz-Walter lord of Carrict and chief 
| butler of Ireland, who was buried in it 1206®, as 
was 1299 Theobald, vice butler of Ireland '. 

Abbey Feal, of the ſame order, on the river 
Feal, in the barony of Connillo 1188, afterwards 
made a cell to Monaſternenagh*. A mile from it 
mins of Purt caſtle ©. 

Adaire, for Trinitarians, in the reign of Edward I. 
by John earl of Kildare, in a ſmall antient town 
eight miles from Limerick, in the barony of Kerry, 
on the river Mage, now conſiſting of a few wretched 
cabins; ſome large and very perfect ruins remain, 
lohn, earl of Kildare, ſon of earl Thomas, who died 
1315, founded here a houſe of Auſtin friars; great 
part of which alſo remain in good preſervation s. 
Thomas, earl of Kildare, founded here alſo 1465, a 
houſe of Grey friars, of which the ſteeple remains», 

At Ard Patrick, 19 miles ſouth from Limerick, is 
aid to have been a monaſtery founded by St. Patricki. 

ny or Kneckany, a ſorry village, on a broad 
aud pleaſant though ſhallow river in the barony of 

Small County, had a friary of Auguſtin Eremites, 
founded in the reign of Henry II. On the river 
$ a noble caſtle and a ſmaller one in the village, 
both of which belonged to the antient family of 
fin- Gerald earl of Deſmond k. An hoſpital or com- 
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Ballynegal in the barony of Kilmallock, a town of Ballynegal. 
ſome note, built by the Engliſh though now only a 
poor village, had a Dominican friary, founded in 
the 14th century by the family of Roche. This 
order had another houſe at Ballyniwillin in this 
county“. 
The Templars had a houſe on the Shanon at Car- Carrigogoni!l 
rigogonill fix miles weſt of Limerick. In 1530 it was 
the ſeat of Donogh O Brien lord of Poble O Brien, 
and 1691 it was a place of ſtrength ®. 


In the barony of Conillo at Ca/tle Mac Entiry, for- Caſtle Mac 
merly the ſeat of Mac Eneiry, are ruins of a very — 
large monaſtery, and ſome other buildings, which 
ſufficiently evince the piety, dignity, and ſplendour 
of that antient family, 

St. Ita or Mida of the blood royal of Munſter, is 
ſaid to have found a famous abbey at Cluain Chredui 
or kilita, at the foot of the mountain Luacrai, 


At Cluaucagh near Rathkeale was a religious Cluancagh. 
houſe, founded in the jth century by St. Mardoc 
of Vernes*, Croagh church in the ſame neighbour- 
hoof is faid to have been collegiate*, as was that 
of Greany *, 
At Galbally are ruins of a monaſtery of Grey friars, Galbally. 
founded by one of the O Briens . ' 
At Fild:mma near Adaire was a monaſtery before 
the arrival of St. Patrick. Another at Kilfaachna *. 


At Kilrath near the mountain of Claire was a re- 
ligious houſe? ; alſo at Filteidbill *, Kynnethin*, Mill- 
town®*; a nunnery at Monaſternicallagb near Lough 
Gurs. 
At Kilſhane a Franciſcan and a Ciſtertian friary 4. 
At kilteel a houſe of Knights Templars. 
At Monaſternenagh in Poble O Brien barony was 
a Ciſtertian abbey, founded 1148 *. 
Mungret, three miles ſouth of Limerick, was of Mangret. 
antient erection. The Pſalter of Caſhell ſays, it had 


and nandery of Templars is a mile north from the within its walls fix churches, and contained, excluſive 
ads wn'; the walls of the church and monument of of ſcholars, 1600 religious. The remains of its 
mes, the founder remain. church beſpeak neither magnificence or antiquity ; 
ant Ballynebraher near Loughgur in the barony of the caſt end is 47 feet by 16; the nave 33 feet by 
but all County had a houſe of Conventual Franciſcans, 28; on its north fide a ſmall porch; the weſt end 
and founded in the 13th century by the family of 12 feet by 22, having on the north fide a ſmall 
Clangibbon v. {quare tower t. | 

{rom 

Ll ' Rot, Parl, e. 38. Walker's Mem. of the Iriſh Bards, 165. Farrar, 4 54. b Archdall, 411, 

Farrar, 429. d Archdall, 414. * Wilſon, 165, ' Archd. 414, 415. Farrar, 431. 
nd at { Archd. 414. 416. Farrar, 432. b Archd. 416—417. Archd. 809. Farrar, 433» | 
rmer 5 Archd, 417, 418. Farrar, 432. 1 Archd. 420. Farrar, ib. 

| „ Archd. 418. » Archd. 419. Farrar, 437. © Ib, 
tance E Halloran. lb. Ib. 420. Farrar, 455. * Archd. ib. 
latter bh. » Ib, Farrar, 440. * Archd. 423. Ib. 424. * Ib. 425. Ib. 426. 
f the ( Tay © Ib. 433. Farrar, 449. | « Archd. 425. Ib, 
1 432. Willon, 163. 1b. 434, 430. Wilſon, 102. | 
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HE county of Tipperary borders to the weſt on 
E Limerick and the river. S anon, to the eaſt on 
Feilkenny, to the ſouth on Cork and Waterford, t 
the north on the eſtate of the O Carolls. The ſouth 
part is extremely fruitful, producing plenty of corn, 
and thickly fet with. buildings. The welt part is 
watered by the long courſe of the Gla/on; at a little 
diſtance from whoſe bank is Emely or Aton, an epit- 
copal ſee, reported to have been formerly a very 
Populous city. Through the middle of the county 
flows the Sewer or Swire, a fine riyer running from 
the Bladlin hills through Lower Ofery, which, by 
favour of king Henry VIII. gives title of 
Ogi to the Butlers“; then by Thirl:s®, 
them the honour of Vitcvunt; 


earl of 
which gives 
from whence it paſtes 
to the antient and very famous monaſtery of Holy 


Cre, whence the country about it has the name of e 


county of the Holy Cr of Tipperary, and which en- 
joys peculiar privileges granted to it in honour of a 
piece of bur Lord's croſs formerly kept there.“ The 
*. wortd (ſays St. Cyril) is filled with pieces of the 
% wood of the croſs; whic 


* feels no decay by this 3 miracle.“ 


.* 
F Ct, 


adds St. Taulous, 
Such 
was the belief of the early ind it is ! 
credible what a refort of Pers perpetua ally 
here through devotion as to an holy place. 

the-perfeferance of the nation in the ſuperſtition of 
their anceſtors, which the ſupine remiſinefs and amaz- 
ing ignorance of the biſhops ſerves to increafe be- 
yond all bounds, for want of perſons to inſtruct 


1 
throng 


tliem better. 


Swire next paſſes by Ca/ſil, honoured by Pope 
Eugenius III. with the fee of an archbiſhop, ta whom 
are {ubjett many biſhops. The river” runs thence form- 


ing many iſlands, and encompaſſes Cab, caffe, Which 
has a baron of the Butlers famil Ys Crea ted by guten 


Elizabeth; but his fon diſgraced Uimſelf 
ſuſlered for it, the caſtle being 
taken by the earl of Effex in ory 1141 he thrown 
into priſon. Hence flowing by Clomell, a populous 
market town well fortified, and 
ſtanding on a rock, Whence it; name, the ſeat of 
the earls of Ormond (granted with the honour of 
eatl of Caric to Edmund Boteler or Butler by kine 


Edward II.) 


by violat- 


Caric Mac Grif/n 


CI 


it leaves Tipperary, and ferves as a 


boundary between the counties of Haterford and 
Rilkenny. 


Theſe places above-mentioned 
part of this county. The north parts are poor and 
barren, with high mountains, of which twelve rifing 
in heaps above the ” are called Phe 
This part is called in Latin Or in Iriſh Or- 
of zus be , and in Eugliſh Ormong, 
many very corruptly Hormert ood, which owes 
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are la the ſouth 


mondia, 
<£V0WN, i. e. Freut 
, 1 
and by 


Is, ot whom it boaſts mary from 


bo ex net. 


d extinct, 
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At the battle 


2wton 451. 
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Such is. 


3 51 ? 
«+ * . "— 
25 -e - 4164 3/17, 


Eleanor, 


James Butler, to whom and his heirs Edu 
granted this title for life, with * the royal 
other liberties with knights fees in T. 4 
which his deſcendants ſtill en joy by favour gl 
kings of England; whence this is reckoaed 20nd 
palatine, and he has been by ſome ſtyled wal | 
Tipperary. 

The anceſtors of this James were antieatly hoy 
rary Butlers of Ireland, whence they had this ramp 
of Le Boteler or Butler, and are well knows n wh 
very near}y allied to Thomas Becket arc bilde 
Canterbury, being deſcended from his i 4 
after his murder the family was tranſlated Ito lee 
land by king Henry II. who thought to wigs 
the odium of the deed by heepins wealth 12d 10 
nours on Becket's OD 

The firſt carl of Ormend of this family, 
ot Edmund earl of Carrick marricd*® R dat 
Humphrey Bobhun“ carl of Hereford, by a daughe 
of king Ed ward I. which was their fir ſtep 10 thy 
honour. James, his fon by this Ee 94d fg 
thence among the people the ſurname of the u 
earl. Not to recite all the earls (| 
earl, recovered of Henry VI. the title and bot 
of earl of Wiltſhire for himſelf and the heirs df hi 
body, and being deputy of Ireland as ſome cen 
of this family have been, and treaſurer of f Lug J, 
he was attainted by Edward IV. and ſoon the 
taken“ and beheaded. His brothers, who wa 
attainted, concealed themſelves; John died at fav 
ſalem without iſſue; Thomas by tavour of Kar 
VII. had his attainder taken off in blood, and del! 
1515, leaving two daughters; Anne, who mail 
James Leger, and Margaret, wife of Milan 
whom ihe omas Ballein, wid 
Henry VI. created firſt viſcount Rechfort, i hen ent 
Aire and Ormond, having married his daughts 
Anne Bellein, mothet of Elizabeth queen of I 
land, 


vpera a 


James, dd 


aus viite io 10 


rr © / . ” 
ng!) 3 James , tne iich 


e 1 2 . I, # 1 
Bollein, Lv had 1 1 


«> LF 
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whuſe'memory will be ever dear to the Lag 
On the death of 
Pierce Butter, 4 perton ot Ore 


%#4 4 * oy 
— 


VIII 
„ aud whom Henry „In. 


liſh 
14440 


Thomas — Peter d 
at influence in Ireland 
of the family of the earl 
had before created earl f Oer „„ Obtained the tk 
of Ormond, and left it t oi s fon James, who hed 
a daughter and heireſs of James. earl of Boh 
Thomas earl of Ormond, 
approved loyalty in dangerous times, who mattes 
luis only daughter to Theobald Butler, 
ſon, whom king James lately 
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io, living, 
his browme! 
created vilcour 
7 
it ſome of the Iriſh, who . ouls | 
thought authors of credit, 
parts turned ad year 
ja! bulous, 1 


tO 
report t of men in tie 
into wolves, [ count © 
perhaps they are ſeized with tl 


F 1 il 1 
8 which the phyl icians cal 


unlei 
= 
exceſſive We 


3 ren. 
* Fou; \aks 


wo 

% 1 
"thi 

ca. 


1 
hich ſo diſorders the imagination that 
cn" hemſelves changed into wolves, Nor 
| preſume to determine otherwiſe about thoſe 
do 5 ſo much talked of in Livonia. 
L x much for the province of MunsTER; for the go- 
ment of which queen Elizabeth concerting the 
maſt prudent meaſures for the benefit and advance- 


[relands 


1101 
W I. 


ould be 


in £00! 


. 


ment of Ireland, appointed a lord preſident with an 
aſſiſtant, two lawyers, and a ſecretary, to awe the re- 
bels, and ſupport the obedient. She ordained in 
1565 Warham St. Leger of knightly rank and of 
great ſervice in the affairs of Ireland, the firſt lord 
preſident, 
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HE county of Tipperary, bounded as in Mr. 
Camden's time to the weſt, eaſt, and ſouth, 
and on the north and north-eaſt by the King's County, 
is of a very irregular form, in length 42 miles, in 
breadth 27 miles. It is divided into 12 baronies, 
Lower Ormond, Upper Ormond, Ikerin, Eligurty, I/leah, 
Owen and Arra, Kilnelegurty, Rilnemanna, Slewarda 
and Compſy, Middlethird, Clanwilliam and Offa, and Iffa ; 
and contains 147 pariſhes and three boroughs, which, 
with two for the county and two for the city of 
Caſhel, ſend ten members to parliament. The north 
part is mountainous and cold; the ſouth and weſt 
parts enjoying a milder air abound with paſture and 
the belt ſheep-walks and flocks in the kingdom. 
Emily or Imleca-Ibair, fituate in a pleaſant and fruit- 
ful country, though now reduced to a village, was 
antiently a famous city on the edge of a lake for- 
merly of great extent covering above 2zco acres of 
excellent paiture, but in 1718 almoſt entirely drained, 


St. Ailbe, who was the St. Patrick of Munſter, 


founded an epilcopal ſee here about the middle of 
the 5th century, which was handſomely endowed, 
and in 1578 united to that of Caſhel, The ca- 
thedral was a great building, now in ruins, except the 
choir which is neatly kept with ſtalls and pews. In it 
is a laboured monument of the O*Hurleys*. Here was 
ſormerly a ſchoo of 1500 ſtudents. In the church- 
yard is a large rude ſtone croſs, about 8 feet high, 
near a well dedicated to St. Ailbe, and much re- 
ſorted to on his feſtival*®, Here was an abbey of 
Canons regular, founded by St. Ailbe-. The town 
gave title of viſcount to Thomas Fairfax 1638, which 
ended in Charles 1oth viſcount. 

Upper Offory gave title of earl to the family of 
Fitz-Patric 1751 25 George II. of which John is 
the preſent aud ſecond earl, 

Caſhel, a good town, conſiſting of about 600 
houſes, was the feat and metropolis of the kings 
of Munſter, and famous for a ſynod held here by 
St. Parrick in the reign of Aengus the firſt Chriſtian 
king A. D. .. and another by command of Hen- 
ry Il. 1158, which confirmed to him the kingdom 
of Ireland, and enacted ſeveral famous conſtitutions 
by Chriſtian biſhop of Liſmore and legate. The 
cathedral, dedicated to St. Patrick, the largeſt and 
moſt antient in the kingdom, is commonly ſup- 
poled to have been founded or reſtored by Cormac, 
who was at once king and biſhop there in the be— 
ginning of the 1orth century, flain in battle with 
Flan king of Ireland A. D. 908, and buried here. He 
was a prince of great learning, and wrote in his 
native language a hiſtory called the P/alter Caſbel, 
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ſtill extant and highly cſteemed. Donat 0 Larpan and ve 
fourth biſhop, was the firlt inveſted wich the pl -_ 
by Pope Eugenius III. 1152. The new town of Cafhe | 1 place 
was granted by the Pope 1224 to archbiſhop O Brien, 50 


who granted or confirmed it to a provoſt, knighs fon of 


burgeſſes, and his ſeneſchal. Sir David le Latimer OE 
founded here a Lazar houſe, united to the Cifter. oO 
tian abbey 1272% Archbiſhop Ms Carwill founded . 
the Benediftine abbey of 7/9r2 or the Rock of Cie 1780. 
1269, but given to Ciftertians ; of which noble f. Thr 
remain ©. Here was allo a 0 ruins o 
ed 1243* by archbiſhop Y Kelly, rebuilt by arch. * 
biſhop Cantwell 1485, he nobleſt and moſt beau r 
of the order in Ireland. The cathedral fan; wh, i 4 
out the city on a ſteep rocky hill, much expoſed 99 
winds, and is a very antient, extenſive, and handfgns Go 

Gothic ſtructure, meaſures about 200 fect from el 1 
to welt, was ſuppoſed the frſt ſtone building in he. we 
land, and built by Donald O Bricn king of Limerick : 7 
about the arrival of the Engliſh, 1169, when Core 7 as 
mac's old church 50 feet by 13 was made a chapel v 
or chapter-houſe on the ſouch fide of the chat. by 
The chapel is a very curious {tructure in a ſtyle to = 
tally different from the church, being two centuris * 
older, the cieling vaulted, and the outfide of the 7 
roof corbeled fo as to form a pediment pitch; aud ben. 
at the eaſt end are two ſma}l towns. This building 


ins 
1111Can abbey, found. 


is not parallel with the church, which Dr. Campbell Ca 
ſuppoſes was afterwards placed duc caſt and well, aud of (af 
the chapel ere&ed by Corinac king and archbiſhop of thy cal 
Caſhel on the very foundation of St. Patrick's ori- Chon 
ginal churchs. In the church are ſeveral me- Clin 
numents, and near it is a fine round tower on tie hm 
north fide of the choir, communicating with the 1 
church by a ſubterraneous paſſage, and ſuppoles lingdo 
the oldeſt ſtructure on the rock, being built of tree- unit 
ſtone, all the other buildings being of the ſame mi- arches 
terial with the rock, which is limeſtone or marb/2. childre 


In the aſcent to the church ſtands a large ſtone, 01 te qu 
witch they ſay every næw king of Muniter was pte G&rablc 
claimed b. Archbiſhop O*Hedian repaired this church niz 
1421, and built a hall for the vicars choral. Ile 2 Don 
church was burnt 1495 by the earl of Kildare, and founde 
being fortified in 1641, with the biſhop's palace dt 02 m. 
the welt end, it was taken by ſtorm by lord In Tagnit 
chiquin. It was repaired and uſed for divine ſervice hw 
till 1751, when archbiſhop Price took the root ct the ris 
the choir, and from that time this antient fabric nerly 
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has ſo gone to ruin, that a ſucceeding archbilho! 


2 Withir 
finding it too much decayed to be reinſtated, bul 
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handſome church in the town below, 90 fect by 4) A 
. ape „ 

which has been finiſhed and conſecrated b. E 
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ent archbiſhop Dr. Agar, who has given to it 
handſome organ, built by Mr. S. Green of London. 
A rchbiſhop 1777 teſided in a houſe on his own 
aq Here was alſo a Franciſcan friary, founded 
u the reign of Henry III. by William Hacker : 

u dilapidated 17811. This town gave title of 
8 o the family of Bulkley, Sir Thomas 
une was ſo created 1643, and is ſucceeded by 
is lineal deſcendant Thomas- James preſent and 5th 


eltute. 


viſcount» 
The rock of Caſhel overlooks the town and a 


orear extent of country, the molt fertile in the king— 
1 but wanting the bencfit of a navigable river, 
and very indificrently cultivated. 

The title of viſcount Mount Caſhel, conferred from 
a place of this name on the family of Davys, became 
«tint in that family; but was revived in the per- 
bon of Stephen Moore, eſq; of Moore park in the 
county of Cork 1766, who was the ſame year ſuc- 
eceded by his ſon and nameſake ſecond viſcount, and 
.dyanced to the dignity of ear] of Mount Caſhel] 
1780, 

Three miles and an half from Caſhel are the 
ins of Kilconnel caſtle * ; and four miles from Caſhel 
oſe of the caſtle and church of Lough kent; and 
further on the road thoſe of Icnoctgraſfon caſtle ; 
the church of which pariſh has been built at Longh 
kent", 

Cabicr is a ſmall neat town, the property of lord 
(abier, who has rebuilt it. The caſtle, erected by 
Connor, king of Thomond before 1197, inhabited 
tl within a few years; the antient ſeat ſtands in 
:n iſland on the river Swire. It was taken by fir 
George Carey in the reign of Elizabeth, and allo 
by Cromwell. His lordſhip has built a new coumtry- 
houſe, Near the town on the oppoſite bauk of the 
ter are ruins of the houfe of Auſtin canons, founded 


5 by Geoffrey de Camville in the reign of John w. 

* Clogheen is a ſmall neat market town with horfe 
nd barracks . 

15 At Ballybeg is an old caſtle and a new church, 
ll built in the Gothic ſtyle by Dr. Agar, archbiſhop 
7 of Caſhel s. Near Ballymoreen are ruins of Myycar- 


thy caſtle t. 

(onau! had a preceptory of Knights Templars 3. 
Cell, a very antient market and borough town, 
lormerly fortified till Oliver Cromwell, who found 
more reſiſtance here than at any other places in the 
lingdom, demoliſhed the fortifications. The town 
Caliſts of four ſtreets, has a ſpacious bride of 20 
aedes over the Suir, and a charter ſchool for 40 
Culdren, It is an aſſize town and corporation, and 
a quakers, who are numerous, carry on 7 conſi- 
lerable woollen manufactory. This place gave birth 
713 to the well-known Lawrence Sterne. It had 
1 Dominican friary, and a Franciſcan one, both 
bunded 1269; the latter church, now a diſſent- 
ny meeting-houſe „ was eſteemed one of the moſt 
daguifcent in Ireland. The river is navigable from 
tence to Carrict and Waterford. 
de river in the county of Waterford is a ſpa, for- 
deny much reſorted to for ſcorbutic complaints. 
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Vihin two miles of Clonmell are ruins of two 
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caſtles a quarter of a mile diſtant from each other. 

Ballindina caſtle is ruined. There are alſo ruins 
of two caſtles at Ardſumaun; and a mile beyond them 
the ruins of Ladies abbey *. 

Toomewaru, a ſmall village, ſhews by veſtiges of 
old ruins that it was formerly a place of no final 
conſequence ®, Here are ruins of a preceptory of 
Knights Templars *. 

Near Killynaul are ruins of Grayſlown and Li/- 
mullin caſtles. 

At Cluaniconbruin was an abbey founded by St. 
Avban. Nt Coning one by St. Declan. 
at Donazhmure®, 


Anotner 


At Fetherd, an antient market and borough town, 
formerly walled, its gates {HI remaining, fix mile; caſt 
of Caſhel, the Auguſtin Eremites had-a houſe before 
1306 About half a mile from it are ruins of 
Crumps caſtle. Others at Mobarnan three miles be— 
yond Thurles®, 

Holy Croſs was a cclebtated abbey, founded on the 
river Swire, two miles ſouth weſt of Thnrles, by 
Donagh Carbragh O Brien king of Limerick. The 
remains are of beautiful Gothic, and among then is a 
tomb of the perſon who brought hither a picce of 
the true croſs 1559. The architecture of this build- 
ing was uncommonly fine. In the centre is a high 
ſquare tower, and at the caſt end a ſmall chapel 24 
fect by 21, with an arche!. roof, and on the ſouth 
ſide the tomb of the founder with a croſs, but no 
inſcription. Between the nave and ſteeple is a ſpace 
of 21 feet and an half broad and 30 long, divided 
from the nave by an arch, and ſuppoſed to have made 
part of the church. On its fouth fide two 
chapels about 19 feet ſquare, between which is 4 
donble row of Gothic arches, ſupported by twillag 
pillars about 2 feet 4 inches afunder. Here the 
ceremony of mwakins the monks was performed, and 


IC 


not the holy relique kept as obſerved by Mr. O-Hlal. 


loran*. On the north fide of the choir are two 
other chapels, cach 7 feet by 11, like the former. 
zetween theſe and the oppoſite ſide aile the whole 
is arched, but oppofite the ſouth chapel is an open 
ſpace with a ſtaircaſe leading to the ficeple, in 
whoſc north angle are ſteps to the top. The nave 15 
53 teet by 49, with ailes reaching to the choir. 
Nothing could have been more highly finiſhed than 
the ſteeple and chapels, which are built of marble 
and limeſtone: but the nave with its ailes and the 
adjoining chapels are miſerably mean. The ruins on 
the ſouth fide cover a confiderable ſpace. The 


river Swire, which before it reaches the ſea is amaz- 


ingly extenſive, flows near this monaſtery in a ſmall 
ſtream. A pariſh church with a few wretched cabins 
are the only remains of this once celebrated town 4, 

At Iniſlonnagb on the Swire three miles and an 
half weſt of Clonmell was an abbey, founded before 
65 5, a ſingularly beautiful building, in which was a 
chapel ſaid to have been conſecrated by St. Patrick, 
and a well celebrated by miraculous cures “. 

Rilcumen priory was founded for Benedictines from 
Glaſtonbury by Philip of Worceſter chief governor 
of Ireland 1184. 


At Hulcodly eight miles caſt of Thurles and bor- 


| Wilſon, 212. = Archdall, 644. Wilſon, 212, 213. 
4 Archd. 652. r Ib, 
* Wilſon, 159. not in Archdall. 


Ib. 657. Wi'ſon, 37t. * Wilſon, 372. 
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Kilmore. 
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Monaincha. 


Moylagh. 
Nenaght 


Roſcrea. 
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dering on the county of Kilkenny, Donagh Car- 
bragh O Brien founded a Ciſtertian abbey 1200. 
It is now the ſeat of fir William Barker, bart.“ Here 
are alſo ruins of a caſtle, | 

The abbev of Kilmore was founded 540; that of 
Killenenallagh in the reign of Henry VI. for Grey 
friars i. 

The foundation of Latcragh abbey is uncertain &; 
alſo of Tamnachabuad, 

At Lorrab, a (mall village three miles from the 
Shannon, where it falls into Lough Deirg, was an 
abbey of Regular canons, founded by St. Ruadan 
before 584”; and a Dominican one 1269 by Wil- 
liam de Burgh earl of Ulſter. The walls of the 
church and other buildings are ſtill entire. In 1688 
this friary was ſo complete that a provincial chapter 
of the order was held there, and 150 friars cloathed 
in their proper habits attended on the occaſion ®, 

The monaſtery of Monaincha, ſituate almoſt in the 
centre of the great bog of Monela in the barony of 
Ikerin, and about three miles ſouth-caſt of Roſcrea 
was originally an abbey of Culdees, dedicated to 
St. Columba. The iſland on which it is built con- 
fiſts of two acres of dry ground ſurrounded by a ſoft 
morals: its remains, though not large, are beauti- 
ful; the church is 44 feet by 18; the arches of the 
choir and welt door are ſemicircular and adorned 
with a variety of curious mouldings and windows 
contraſted (or interlaced) arches. Giraldus men- 
tions this abbey 1185 and the Culdees in it. At 
the end of the church is a ſmall oratory. Tradition 
ſaid, that no perſon could die in this iſland. The 
monks, however, removed to the main land at Cor- 
bally, where remains in good preſervation a ſmall 
neat chapel in form of a croſs with lancet windows o. 

At Moylagh was a houſe of Auguſtin nuns?, 

At Nenagh, a large poſt town, regular and well- 
built, in a fine country with a ſtrong old caſtle of 
the Butlers called Nenagh Round, which held out 
againſt general Ginkle and 1500 men 24 hours 4, 
Two miles from it ruins of Knockalta caſtle”. An 
hoſpital of Auſtin canons, founded about 1200*; 
and a Franciſcan friary in the reign of Henry III. 
one of the richeſt of the order in this kingdom *. 


At Roſcrea on the borders of King's county king 


John erected a caſtle. This city, once the ſee of a 
biſhop till united to Killaloe in the 12th century, now 
a ſmall neat thriving town, owed its origin to a 
ſumptuous monaſtery for Canons regular, erected by 
St. Cronan in the beginning of the 7th century ; the 
front of the preſent church is of Saxon architecture. 
At a little diſtance is a croſs in a circle with a cru- 
cifix carved on one fide, adjoining to which is a 
ſtone carved in various figures, and at each end a 
relief of a ſaint; this is called St. Cronan's ſhrine. 
To the north-weſt is a fine round tower, one of 
the largeſt in the kingdom, 15 feet diameter with 
two ſteps round it at bottom: about 15 feet from 
the ground a window with a regular arch, and at an 
equal height another window with a pointed arch“. 
Here was alſo a Franciſcan friary, founded 1490, 
whoſe remains are in good preſervation x. Here is 
a large old caſtle, built by the Ormond family, within 
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whoſe walls ſtands a good houſe belonging +, 5 + 
Damer, eſq. “ v, 
At Killynaul, Gammonſtozon, and Killnochen 
ruins of caſtles, 1 


Ballygaſhlin caſtle is ruined? 


At Newport a good charter ſchool for 40 bon; 


and near it ruins of Derryhagh caſtle*, N 
gives title of baron to the Jocelyns earls of Roden 

At Silver-mines are the only lead mines in 0 
kingdom wrought to any extent, and near them * 
of caſtle Dunalty d. J 

Carriet on Suir, formerly a walled town, ir 
larly built, but carrying on a good woolle 5 
is ſituated in a beautiſul country, and has the advan. 
tage of a communication with Waterford by water 
for large loops. The ruined caſtle and neglecte 
park belong to the Butler family, to a branch af 
whom it gives title of carl, as it did formerly tg 
the duke of Ormond®. Somerſet Hamilton is the ff 
earl and 7th viſcount of Carrict. Here was a hou 
of Auſtin canons before 1179, and a nunnerys, (4 
the other ſide of the river at Carrict beg are ruins of 
a Franciſcan priory, ſounded by James firſt eg] of 
Ormond 1336. A ſteeple ereticd on one of the 
fide walls of the church is reckoned a great euricfty 
projecting above 2 feet over the wall, from which k 
takes its riſe at a point at 20 feet from the ground*, 

Thurles, on the river Suire, had a houſe of (xr. 
melites, founded 1302; the tower and part of the 
north tranſept remain. The Knights Hoſpitaller 
are ſaid to have erected a caſtle heref, 

In the market town of Tipperary, which give 
name to the county, a monaſtery was founded for 
Eremites of St. Auſtin in the reign of Henry Ill. 

Three miles beyond Tipperary is Deram court, 
the noble and beautiful ſear of lord Milton, Shray- 
bill, a magnificent building of the late Mr, Damer, 
now belonging to lord Milton, is unfiniſhed and in 
ruins®, 

At Tirdaglas was an abbey, fonnded before 552. 

At Toome a priory of Canons regular k. 


Edmond, 6th hereditary Butler of Ireland, 1ſt earl | 


of Carrick, ſo created 131g 9 Edward II. for his 
ſervices againſt Bruce and the Iriſh rebels, left three 
ſons, of whom James the eldeſt was created earl of 
Ormond, and fir Piers Butler, gth in deſcent fro 
the 2d fon John of Clonamilchon in this county, 
was created baron Butler of Liſmullen 1607, vilcount 
Ikerin in this county 1628, whoſe deſcendant the 
8th viſcount was created earl of Carrie 1748; whic 
title his ſon now enjoys. 

The regalities, &c. of Tipperary, being reſumed 
by Edward III. nine years after the firſt grant, wer 
granted in fee to the earl's ſon James and his heit, 
and enjoyed by the family till 1716. James, thr 
laſt of theſe earls, was created marquis of Ollory by 
Charles I. 1642, and duke of Offory by Charles I 
at his coronation 1660. Theſe titles expiring vi 
his eldeſt ſon, an infant, revived in the eldeſt ſon © 
his ſecond ſon earl of Offory, on whoſe attainder 
1715 the regalities and liberties of this county webs 
extinct, but his brother earl of Arran was permit 
to purchaſe his eſtatel. 


© Ib. 667, 668. Are 
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. 
James, iſt carl of Ormond, was the 7th hereditary 
Butler of freland, and died 1327 in the flower of 
His fon | 
James, 2d earl, merired the epither of chaſte for hls 
modeſty» lie founded 1356 a Carmelite friary near 
alle of Knocktopher, where he died 1386, and 
- kad in Kilkenny cathedral. His ſon 
2 mes, 2d carl, built Dunfert caſtle, and founded 
Np abbey c. Bucks 1380, and died 1405. His fon 
James, ah carl, commonly called the White Earl, 
had a greater ſhare of learning than his contempo- 
caries; was appointed lord Heutenant of Ireland by 
Henry V. and brayed the ſtorm with which bis 
rivals threarened his power in the ſucceeding reign, 
me king himſelf declaring him ** faithful in his alle. 
giance, meritorious in his ſervices, and untainted 
& in his reputation.” He built ſeveral caſtles in 
Ircland, gave an eſtate to the Heralds' college there, 
and died 1452. lis lon 
james, 5th earl, was a faithful and active adherent 
i the Lancaſtrian intereit, for which he obtained an 
Engliſh peerage, but loſt his head at Newcaſtle. 
His brother John, 6th carl, was reſtored in blood 
by Edward IV. and to all his cates except thoſe in 
rex, That king uſed to fay of him that,“ he was 
the goodlieſt knight he ever beheld, and the fineſt 
& gentleman in Chriſtendom; and that if good breed- 


his age · 
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4 world, they might all be found in John earl of 
« Ormond.” He dicd unmarried, and was ſucceeded 
by his brother | 
Thomas, 7th earl, who died 1515, and was buried 
in the church of St. Thomas d'Acres, now Mercers 
chapel, London. His grandſon Thomas Bullein, 


nt, father of queen Anne Bullein, was by Henry VIII. 
* created earl of Ormond 1527, who dying 1238, two 
ery years after his daughter's execution, the title re- 
in rerted to Pierce, 8th earl, deſcended from Kichard 
| younger ſon of James the 3d earl. He had been 
510 created earl of Offory for reſiguing the title in favour 
of ir Thomas Bullein, which was on his deccaſe 
ear reſtored to him. He was lord deputy 1528 : a man of 
his | undlemiſhed character, and, with his lady, a great 
bree encourager of indultry and manufactories in Ireland. 
| of He died 1539, and was buried in Kilkenny cathedral. 
rom His ſon | 
ty, James, 9th earl, lord high treaſurer and admiral of 
dun Ireland, ſurnamed the Lame, had a conſiderable 
th ſhare in reducing the rebels there in Henry VIII's 
lich tein, He was poiſoned with 35 of his ſervants at 
a ſupper at Ely houſe 1 546, and buried in St. Tho- 
med ms d Acres chapel. His ſon | 
wr Thomas, 10th earl, was in high favour with queen 
geit, Elizabeth, who made him lord high treaſurer of lre- 
, the land, and lord high marſhal of England. Being 
" eneral of Leinſter, he reduced Tir Oen, of which 
vi lr. Camden gives a particular account at the end 
* cf his work, James I. continued him lieutenant-ge- 
* deral: he was blind 1 5 years before his death which 
' tappened 1614. He was buried in Kilkenny ca- 


Wedral, His only daughter Elizabeth married his 
other Edmond's fon 1 heobald, created 1604 vi- 

count I ulleophilim. 

Walter, i1th earl, was grandſon of James, gth earl, 

Cd good ſervice in Ireland in che cloſe of Elizabeth's 


« Lodge, 5=43s e Tb, I. 289. 
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« ing, nurture, and liberal qualities, were loſt in the 
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reign, and dying 1633 was buried at Kilkenny, and 
ſucceeded by his grandſon | 
James, 12th carl, lieutenant-general againſt the Triſh 
rebels, created marquis of Ormond 1642, and 1643 
lord-licutenant of Ireland; where he concluded a 


peace with them, and an agreement with the Irifh to 


furniſh the king with troops, till by the king's order 
he delivered all the garriſons to the parliament. 
After the king's death he retired to France, and after 
the Reſtoration was advanced to the rank of duke, 
was twice more appointed lord-lieutenant ; but fall- 
ing into diſgrace with James Il. retired to his ſeat at 
King ton hall, Dorſet, where he dicd July 21, 1683, 
and was buricd in Well minſter abbey. His grand- 
ſon by his ſecond fon was 

James, 2d duke of Ormond, who diſt inguiſhed himſelf 
in William and Anne's foreign wars, but was difmilled 
from the ſervice of George Il. impeached and attainted 
1715, and dying in France 1745 was buried in Weſt— 
miniſter abbey. The title became extin&t; but the 
earl of Arran, his brother, was permitted to purchaſe 
his eſtate ®, 

The office of lord preſident of Munſter was ſup— 
preſſed by Charles II. the laſt being the ingenious 
and noble Roger Boyle firſt carl of Orrery, who 
ſurrendered his patent to the crown 1672 ”. 


The title of ducheſs of Munſter was conferred 
on Erengart Meluſina Sculenberg, afterwards ducheſs 
of Kendal in England '. 

The county of Tipperary before it was reduccd to 
ſhire ground contained ſeveral antient principalities, 
On the north was Ormond or Oir Mumban, that is, 
Eaſt Munſter, containing the preſent baronies of 
Upper and Lower Ormond, denominated during the 
middle age Hy Dun Egan and Hy Magh Hagan. The 
chief of Hy Magh Eogan or Lower Ormond was 
Me Eogan, and that of Hy Dun Eogan or Upper 
Ormond was O Donnegan. 

On the welt was Ara or E:gan Ara; from whence 
13 derived the preſent name of the county, containing 
the preſent baronies of Ara and Orny; the heredi- 
tary chief of which was OfDonnegan, chief alſo of 
Upper Ormond. He was diſpoſſeſſed of his ter- 
ritory in 1318 by the deſcendants of Brien Rud 
king of Thomond, who from thence were called 


O“ Brians of Ara, aud who remained in poticTion of 


the greater part of it in the beginning of the laſt 
century “. | 
The eaſtern and ſouthern parts contain the weſ- 
tern diviſion of the antient principality of the Of 
raigit or Oſſory, formerly extending from the Sliabh 
Bladhma or Slew Bloom mountains, through all the 
country between the rivers Nore and Swire; the 
hereditary chiefs or kings of which were the Giolla- 
Padruics. Theſe princes make a conſiderable figure 
in the autient Iriſh hiſtory; and one in particular 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſervice of his country 
azainſt the Engliſh on their firlt invaſion. In an 
early period they were diſpoſſeſſed of part of theic 
patrimony by the kings of Caſhel ; and the ſouthern 
parts were occupied by the Butlers and other Engliſh 
adyenturers; but the northern remained to the oris 
ginal proprietors; who, on their connection with the 
Engliſh, took or changed their name to Fitz Patrick, 
whoſe deſcendant to this day enjoy a large landed 
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property in the gominions of their anceſtors with the nies of Eliogurty and Killnelongurty ; the chi 
title of earls of Upper Offory. Oſſory is at preſent which were the OfFogartys ſome of which Be 
part in Leinſter and part in Munſter, being fituated main with conſiderable landed properties yy 


in the counties of Tipperary, Kilkenny, and Queen's paternal country 4. 
county r. The ſouthern parts of Offory in this county con. 


The part of Offory which appertains to the county prehend the baronies of Sletwoarda and C 
of Tipperary, has on the north the antient cantred dlethird, and Offa, "Bs Mi 
of Eile ni Bbogarteagh, containing the preſent baro- 
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LAGE NI A, ox LE ILN ST E R. 


NOTHER part of Ireland is called by the inhabitants Leighnigh, by the Britons Lein, by the Eng- 

liſh Leinſter, by Latin writers Lagenia, and in the old lives of the ſaints Lagen, lying entirely on the 
{ea coaſt to the ealt. It is divided from Munſter by the river Neor, which it paſſes however in many places; 
om Connacht for ſome diſtance by the Shanon; and from Meath by their reſpective boundaries. The foil 
i nich and fertile, the air extremely mild, and the inhabitants in humanity and cultivation nearly approach 
the Engliſh, from whom they are for the moſt part deſcended. In Ptolemy's time it was the feat of the 
Ba1GANTES, MENAPII, Cavci, and BLAx1, and from theſe laſt probably are derived and contracted the 
modern names of Lein, Leinigh, and Leinſter, At preſent it is divided into the counties of Kilkenny, Ca- 
terlogh, Lucen's county, King's county, Rildar, Weisford, and Dublin; not io mention Wicklow and Ferncys, 


which are already or will ſhortly be added to it. 


1 


HIS diviſion of the kingdom, during the middle 
age, before the arrival of the Engliſh, had no 
permanent denomination, rather conſiſting of a number 
ef independent principalities, each only ſubject to its 
hereditary chief or king. This province, under its 
preſent boundaries, contained on the north rhe prin- 
apalities or kingdoms of Aſiadbana, Teſi, and part 
of Oir-Cael. In the middle Hy Fallia, Coige Gailiain, 
(roigh Caflan, and Hy Laoighis. On the ſouth Hy 
livelagh, and Laighion or Leinſter proper. 
Madbana or the kingdom of Meath, written alſo 


| comprehended the preſent counties of Eaſt and Weſt 
Meath, being divided into two grand principalities, 
tlat is, Eireambion or the weſtern country, containing 
tie preſent county of Weſt Meath, and Oireambion 
or the eaſtern country, being the preſent county of 
lit Meath, Theſe two principalities went generally 
waer the name of Eireambion or Heremon, whence 
the Heremon of the Iriſh poets and romances, and as 
the beredirary princes or kings extended their au 
lority occaſionally over the other princes, the name 


liner. The antient kings of this principality 
"re denominated Heremon, but in the middle ages 
be gorgrament nppears to have been ſertfed in the 
UMaachling, hereditary chiefs of Weſt Meath “. 


UWFeralgd, 


9 Fallia contained the preſent King's county, part 
p be county of Kildare and Dublin; it was allo 
3 by the Iriſh Hy Talgia; the princes of 
i were denominated Hy -n Feillia or O Niel, 
ug ihe ſouthern Niels mentioned by the Iriſh 


NIA 


Iriſh poems of O Flion, MS. | Ware. 


©: 4 


in the Iciſh MSS, Madhanagh, Medino, and Meteno, 


of Heremon was frequently given to all the preſent 


1 


writers. This principality with thoſe of Teffi and 
Lircamhion were by the Iriſh diſtinguiſhed under 


_ the general denomination Coitidugaria and Scota, be- 


ing the ScoT11 of Richard of Cirenceſter, 

Coige Gailiain comprehended the preſent counties 
of Dublin and Kildare; the chiefs of which were 
OfKelly and Crimthand. 

'Hy Lavighis comprehended the northern and 
eaſtern parts of the Queen's county; the hereditary 
chiefs of which were the Me Mouraghs, kings of Lein- 
fler on the arrival of the Engliſh, 

Croigh Cuolan contained the preſent county of 
Wicklow; the chiefs of which were the O Kellys and 
O Tools. 

Leinſter, bounded by Uliter on the north, by 
Connaught and Munſter on the . weſt and ſouth- 
weſt, and by the ſea on the ſouth and eaſt, 
comprehends at preſent, beſides the counties enu- 
merated by Mr. Camden, thoſe of Louty, MEkarn, 
West MEarn, WickLow, and LoxcFosD, excluſive 
of FErNEs, which ſeems never to have been added 
to it. Its length from Carlnesford to Hook-tower, 
the ſouth point of Wexford, is 104 miles: the breadth 
from the Hill of Houth or Wicklow to Athlone is 
about 55 miles, and the circuit 360 miles: and it 
includes 99 baronies, 53 boronghs, 63 marker 


\ towns, one archbiſhopric, and three biſhoprics. It 
Taft, other wiſe Angalia, comprehended the preſent. 


uber of Longford; the chiefs of which were the 


is in general well cultivated and enjoys good air 
and ſoil, and is the moſt populous, containing the 
capital and the feat of government. The principal 
rivers are the Boyne, Barrow, Liffey, Noir, and 


May. The bog of Allen, the largelt in the king- 


dom, extends almoſt acroſs the province from eaſt 
to welt. 


oer: 2 Grammar, 1ſt ed, Iriſh poems by O Flion, MS, Keating, MS, 
Nui : IT] 1 
' Keating, Mis rtelius. Harris's Ware, vol. I. 
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BRIGAN TES, ox BIRGANTES, 


HE Balsaxvxs ſeem to have been ſeated between the mouth of the Suire and the confluence of be 

Neor and Barrow, which Ftolemy calls BIG. As there was an antient city of the Brigantgs in 
Spain called BIGANTIa, Florianus de Campo takes much pains to bring theſe BRIGANTEs out of his hating 
Spain. If there be room for ſuch a conjecture, others with equal probability may derive them from Our 
own Bx1GaNnTEs, who are a neighbouring and more numerous people. If it be true, as ſome copies he 
it, that theſe were called BixGanTEs, both he and others are wide of the mark. For the name will Prore 
them denominated from the river Bixovs, round which they live. Theſe people, however, whether By. 


GANTES or BIkGANTES inhabited the counties of Kilkenny, Offery, and Caterlogh, which are all wars 
by the river BinGvs., | 


CounTY or KILKENNY, 


5 r r : 


bh 


HE county of Kilkenny has on the weſt Tippe- 
rary, on the eaſt Weisford and Caterlogb, on the 
ſouth Waterford, on the north RQuycen's county, and 
on the north-weſt Upper Ofery. It is every where 
diverſified with towns and caſtles, and abounds with 
plenty of all things. Near Ofery the high moun- 


leo Bloemy. tains Sleiw Bloenny, which Giraldus calls montes Bla Neure is a ſmall fortified town, called in Engl 
dine, taife their lofty ſummits, out of whoſe bowels Thomas towne, in Iriſh Bala-mac-Andan, i. e. bt c 
A iſſue the Scoire before-mentioned, the Neor and the of the ſon of Anthony, and both names were givenity 
\ Barrmwu, and running down in ſeparate chanels unite the builder Thomas Fitz-Anthony, an Engliſhman, 
1 before they reach the ocean, whence the antients who flouriſhed under Henry III. whoſe heirs are (till 
ill called them the Three Sifters. | lords of it. Below this the river Callan rolls in g 
1 Ner r. The Neor, commonly called the Neure, runs almoſt waters into the Newre, on which is a town ot te 
. through the middle of the county of Kilkenny, and ſame name, the third corporate town in this count) 
[ j Upper Oi y. falling rapidly down Upper Offery, which had for its as Inis-Teog is the fourth. | 4 
b | | firſt baron Barnabas Fitz- Patric, advanced to that The family of Butler hath ſpread itſelf far an 
1 honour by Edward VI. and waſhing the foot of wide over this county, flouriſhing in high repure, 
4 | Kilkenny. many caſtles, runs by Kilkenny, i. e. the Cell or Church and being honoured for their virtues with the titles 


of Canic, who was antiently very famous in theſe 
parts for his ſanctity and ſolitary life. It is a neat, 
well-builr, plentiful corporate town, and may well 
rank. foremoſt among the midland towns of this 


illand. It is divided into the Engliſh and Iriſh town: 


the Iriſh is a kind of ſuburb having the church of 
St. Canic, which gives name to it, and has the ſee of 
the biſhop of Oſſery. But the Engliſh town is 
much more modern, built as I have read by Ranulph 
III. carl of Cheſter, walled round on the weſt by 


The title of the eldeſt ſon of the earl of Ormond ended with them. 


Robert Talbott, a nobleman, and fortified with 1 
caſtle by the Butlers. Certain it is, that in the di 
viſion of lands between the daughters of Will 
Mareſchal earl of Pembroke, it fell to the third 
daughter, who was married to Gilbert de Ct exl 
of Glouceſter. Lower down on the ſame rivet 


of earls of Ormond, Wilthire in England and Ofery 
as already obſerved; and there remains of this la 
mily at preſent beſides the carls of Ormond, viicount 
Thurles * and knight of the garter, viſcount Mart: 
Garret, viſcount Tulle ©, baron Dunboyn i, aud (4- 
Hr e, and a numerous progeny of noble perlonages 
The other more conſiderable families in the, parts 
are of Engliſh extraction; as the Gras Halben 
Lovels, Foreſters, Shortels, Blanch felas, ol Blanche. 
velſtons, Drilands, Comerferds, &c.* 


- 


, the 
d Thele deſcend trum Richard younger ſon of Pierce carl of Offery and Ormond. Edmond is the preſent and 5th viſcount, 1 | 


place 18 in Wexibrd. Lodge, 1 [. 25 


2 
o 


> / 


. 1 , 3 
© Tulleophchm extinct in Theobald Butler the fitſt viſeount. Lodge, II. 19. Tullogh was revived in Charles J. carl of Arran 169 
. 44+ * 4 Q. if nor extinct. a | 2 oY Tipperaſ. 
* deſcended from James, natural fon to James 3d earl of Ormond ; James is the preſent and gth lord; but Cahier is in | 


Lodge, IV. 6471. See belore, p. 523- The greater part of theſe are much reduced and ſome who!ly 285 
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HE county of Kilkenny is in length from north 

to ſouth 32 miles, and from eaſt to weſt 16, 
aud comprehends nine baronies, viz. Galmoy, Cran- 
raph, Faſſadinagh, Gowran, Shelilogher, Kells, Nuoc k- 
iber, Ida-igrin and Ibercon, and Iuerꝶ; 46 pariſhes, 7 
boroughs. It is reputed one of the moſt healthful 
and populous counties in the Kingdom. The chicf 
ner is the Noer, which riſes in the mountain of 
Siewbloom or Blandine, and nearly divides the county 
in half. 

Kilkenny, the capital, is a beautiful little city, on 
the river Noer, and the ſeat of a biſhop, placed on 
wo hills, on one of which called the Iriſh town 
ſands the cathedral, and on the other called the 
Engliſh town, the old caſtle of the Ormond family. 
With the Iriſh town it includes two boroughs, each 
recurning two members to parliament. It contains be- 
ween 2 and 3000 houſes and only two churches, 
bit ſeveral maſs-houſes. The name of Kilkenny 
has been derived from St. Canice, whoſe ſhrine was 
remoyed thither from Aghaboe 1200. But the 
aſtle of Kilkenny is mentioned as having been built 
cc poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, and deſtroyed by Donald 
0 Brien when he revolted from Henry II. 1173. It 
wzs rebuilt 1195. From the mention of Iriſh town 
in the charter of William Marſhall earl of Pem- 
broke to the Auſtin friars of Kilkenny 1220, it ap- 
pears to have been a long ſettled community with 
our churches, whereas there was but one and a 
ule in the new town. Iriſhtown had a ſeparate 
market before 1376, 51 Edward III. Gilbert Clare, 

can of Glouceſter and Hereford, had this county in 
beer with Tfabella, daughter of William earl mar- 
hal, and extended the privileges of the corporation. 
|t paſſed by marriage into the family of Le De- 
ſhenſer, of whom Hugh conveyed the caſtle and its 
(ependencies to James earl of Ormond 1391, 15 
lichard II. Several parliaments were held in this 
bun from 1294 to 1536, In that of 1367, was 
"210d the celebrated ſtatute of Kilkenny; the prin- 
cel object of which was to prevent the Engliſh 
"mM Cegenerating into Iriſh by reſtraining every in- 
wKourie, forbidding the Brehon law, and allowing 
"7 the Engliſh. Richard Talbot ſurrounded the 
ben with a wall 1400. Queen Elizabeth granted 
"2 Charter 1573, and James I. another 1609. In 
Ba ihe Leith rebels, or as they ſtyled themſclves 
eafederare catholics,“ met here in form of a par- 
4 ape toun they proteſted they did not mean 
A dt Here they received the 
8 October 22, 1645, and held all their 
Wis and January 10, 1647, a new aſſociation of 
- Tpreientatives of lords and commons. Crom- 
res. Hid. 

2e. 


4 


7 to be one. 
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well made himſelf maſter of the city aſter a ſiege of 
five days, the plague having reduced the garriſen 
from 1200 to 300, who made a gallant defence, but 
were betrayed by the townſmen, James II. levied 
money on it by a new charter 1688, William III. 
was magnificently entertained at the caſtle by the 
duke of Ormond, who much improved it, if not re- 
built it. It is furniſhed with a ſeries of family por- 
traits in a gallery 190 feet long, a chapel for Ca- 
tholic worſhip, and an evidence-room full of pa- 
pers, uſed by Mr. Carte in writing the life of the 
great duke of Ormond. This caſtle in a ſituation 
both bold and beautiful has been gradually falling 
into decay ſiuce the attainder of the late duke, who 
kept here a court, as ſeveral of his predeceſſors had 
done, in a ſtyle much more magnificent than any of 
the modern viceroys. The inheritor of the caſtle 
and ſome appendant manors ten years ago aſſected 
the ſtate of his anceſtors. Only two ſides of the 
ſquare are now ſtanding, one 1s, rebuilding, and 
the other repairing, but in no modern taſte, The 
market croſs of marble with an ornamented ſhaft 
having the date 1300 on one of its ſteps was taken 
down 1771. The great bridge over the Nore was 
rebuilt after a flood 1447, and St. John's bridge was 
waſhed down 1564, and again 1763*. The firſt re- 
ligious -houſe here was St. John's abbey, founded 
by William Marſhall carl of Pembroke 1211, whoſe 
ruins in a light elegant ſtyle and ſeveral monuments 
buried in them till remain in St. John's-ſtreet, now 
converted into barracks for foot ſoldiers*. The 
caſt window is 16 feet wide and about 40 high. Init 
are a figure of abbot Purcel, mitred, and another of 
the ſame family in armour, and ſeveral inſcriptions ; 
one of which cut in round the tomb of Edward Lang- 
ton is engraved pl. XLIIL. fig. 3. There for- 
merly belonged to this monaſtery a houſe for 
their probationets on a high bank over the river 
Noire two miles north from Kilkenny. It is now 
called Drumdelig or Thernhack, and is a burial place 
of note. The Dominican or Black abbey was 
founded by William earl Marſhall the younger about 
1225; and its ruins, conſiſting of the caſt window and 
the ſouth fide of the choir formed of open arches 
like a ſingle window for about 54 feet, ſhew a ſuperior 
ſtyle of architecture with two clegant light towers“. 
Richard Mareſhal, earl of Pembroke, is made the 
founder of the Franciſcan friary on the banks of 
the Noire, which its ruins ſhew to have been a place 
of elegance and grandeur*; it is now converted into 
a horſe barrack*, 

The ſee of Offory was firſt placed at Sir Keran - 
about 402, 30 years before the arrival of St, Pa- 
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trick, Thence it was tranſlated 1223 by Hogh 
Mapilton to Aghavoe in Upper Offory, where St. 
Canic, ſon of Laidec, an eminent poet, had founded 
a monaſtery, where he died A. D. 599 or 600. 
Biſhop Felix O Dullany finally removed it to Kil- 
kenny about the end of the reign of Henry II. and 
began the cathedral, which was finiſhed by biſhop St, 
Leger before 1286. Others ſay Felix O Dullany 
laid the foundation of the cathedral 1180; but it is 


probable he only built an oratory near the round 


tower. Hugh Rufus, an Engliſh monk, patronized 
by the earl of Pembroke, purſued the idea; and 
Mapilton and St. Leger, which laſt died in the end 


of Edward 1's reign, completed it. The church is 


in length within from eaſt to weſt 226 feet; the tran- 
ſept in breadth from north to ſouth 123 feet, being 
perhaps the largeſt church in the kingdom except St. 
Patrick and Chriſt church, Dublin ; both which it 
excells in beauty of nave, whoſe pillars are of black 
marble. The tower is broad and low. Seven of 
the 53 biſhops were buried in the church. Of 
their fifteen monuments thoſe of Hugh Mapleton 
and St. Leger of the 13th century are ſaid to be 
the moſt finiſhed. The monument of the earl of Or- 
mond made by Stone was demoliſhed by the uſurpers. 
At the end of the ſouth traniept is a high round tower. 
The church is moſt delightfully fituated on a gentle hill, 
commanding an extenſiye view over the city and ad- 
jacent fertile country. The caſt and weſt windows were 
in the ſtyle of that time, taking up the breadth and 
height of the ends, though now aukwardly ſhortened. 
Biſhop Ledred between 1318 and 1360 laid out im- 
menſe ſums in beautifying and repairing it, making 
new all the windows, of which the eaſtern one was 
the moſt beautiful one in the kingdom, adorned 
with the hiſtory of the New Teſtament in ſuch fine 
painting that the Pope's nuncio 1645 offered the 
rebels 7oo!l. to carry it to Rome, and it was 1650 
entirely deftroyed. Biſhop Pococke collected the 
fragments, and placed them in two oyals over the 
weſt door, and replaced the ſcattered and ruined mo- 
numents, erected the conſiſtory court, and reſtored 
the whole church from ruin. Biſhop Williams in 
the laſt century laid out 1400/. in repairs. The 
chapter conſiſts of a dean, chanter, chancellor, trea- 
ſurer, archdeacon, and ſeven prebendaries. Biſhop 
Ledred built the epiſcopal palace, which is joined 
to the church by a long double colonnade in the 
modern ſtyle, In the deanry, rebuilt by Mr. 
Lewis the preſent dean, is a half length of the 
queen of Scots, æt. 18, by fir John de Medina. 
The vicars choral have a common hall. Biſhop 
Barry 1428 built a large caſtle and hall at his 


| manor of Biſhops lough. Biſhop Baron 1527 rebuilt 


the biſhop's manor houſe at New court. Biſhop 
Williams, who died 1672, founded and built an 
almſhouſe for eight poor widows, A grammar- 
ſchool was founded and liberally endowed, and a 
noble ſtructure called the College built for that uſe at 
the weſt end of the church-yard by Piers Butler earl 
of Ormond and his counteſs. James II. converted it 
into a popiſh royal college. But the glorious victory 
at the Boyne diſperſed theſe vain conceits, and rein- 


ſtared every thing. By the attainder of the duke of 


Ormond 1713, the right of preſentation lapſed to the 
provaſt and fellows of Trinity college, Dublin, and 


s Ledwick's Antiquities of Iriſhtown and Kilkenny in Collectanea Hibernica, II. 349—562. 


i Mr. Walker in Phil. Trau. LXIII. I. 16. Wilſon, 222. 232. Dr. Campbell ſpeaks ſlightingly of it. Se, p. 100. 
» Acchd. 348, 349. 


* Archd. 375. 


Ns II. 241. 


A noble caſtle on the banks of the Note, built by 


created lord Gowran of this county 1715. The 
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it ſtill in them. The ſchool has had a ſucceſſion 
eminent maſters, has produced men of great learnin 

and is juſtly eſteemed rhe firſt ſchool in this tn 
dom. The earl of O:rmond who died 1614 Ty 
by will an hoſpital, ſince erected in the coal marks 
and ſupported by the founder's family, Sit liche 
Sheg about 1620 founded Jeius hoſpital for twelve 
poor perſons of both ſexes. There is another hoſpira 
in the cathedral-yard for a few poor perſons, 1 
charter ſchool without the city is endowed by the 
corporation, and contains 40 boys. Here are beſides 
the cathedral] two churches, St. Mary's and $;, Malz 


William Marſhal, earl of Pembroke, he icorpo, 
rated this city and granted it large privileges, ma, 
a deſperate defence 1649 under fir William Bute, 
againſt Cromwell, but was at laſt forced tg cap. 
tulate. William de Kilkenny, biſhop of Ely 12:4 
was a native of this city, as was William biſkop of 
Corkes. | 
The dioceſe of Offory comprehends the city a 
county of Kilkenny (except five pariſhes which we 
in the dioceſe of ), and the entire barony of 
Upper Offory, which is a full third part of Queen 
county. The famous John Bale was biſhop here ore 
year (1552) and narrowly eſcaped with his life", 
Not far from Kilkenny on the eſtate of Mr. Bu-! 
ler is the famous cave of Dunmore, about two nile 
from the ruins of Dunmore houſe, formerly the mag: 
nificent habitation of the duke of Ormond, with 
fine old park. This cave is entered by a {qua 
hole or precipice 60 feet deep by 12 wide, x 
bottom of which is the mouth of the cave low and 
arched with rocks adorned with petrifactions and 
chryſtallizations. The cavern is in length about 
quarter of a mile, and ends at a ſubterrancous 
river !. 
At Knocktopher, nine miles from Kilkenny, head 
of a barony and a borough, James the ſecond carl 
of Ormond founded a friary of Carmelites 1390“, 
Here is the ſeat of fir Hercules Langriſh, bart. 
According to Lodge! Bernard Fitz-Patrick vu 
firſt created baron of Upper Offory by Henry Vl. 
1547. His ſon Barnabas was a very great favourite 
with Edward VI. was knighted at the fiege of Lei 
in the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, and reduced 
and flew the great rebel Rory Oge O More 15) 
His brother Florence was 3d lord; and from ls 
2d ſon John is lineally deſcended John the preſeat 
and 2d earl of Upper Offory, whoſe grandfather d 


mily ſeat is at Tintore in Queen's county. 

Callais or Callen, a market town of mean appearance 
on the King's river, in the barony of Kells, is a ar 
poration and borough, formerly walled round, and 
of great note, having withſtood Cromwell united 
forces ſome days 1649. It had an houſe of Auſti 
friars, founded by James, father to Peter earl 
Ormond, who died 1487, and was buried here 
the wall under two Gothic arches, {till remaimicz 
near the eaſt window; the tower and walls of le 
church remain®, Of the pariſh church, whoſe na 
with its ailes are ſtill in good preſervation, the cha 
ſerves as the church, and the cemetery of 4 
founder of two chantries, now called chapelries 40. 
ſerved by one chaplain, is overgrown with al 


Harris“ Ware, 397 
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joining to the choir", Ruins of caſtles 
:nterſperſed in the town. Two miles and an half 
4 the town are ruins of Eve caſtle ®. 
2 1 market town, formerly part of Queen's 
county, till, coming into the poſſeſhon of the Butler 
family, Who Were perpetually harraffed by the power- 
ſul ſept of the Fitz. Patricks, the carl of Ormoud 
-ocured an act of parliament to make this eſtate 
art and parcel of the county of Kilkenny, though 
ſurtounded by Queen's county; and the offending 
fite· Patricks whenever taken were transferred to Kil- 
kenny, and there removed from their connections 
they ſuffered the penance of law. A monaſtery is 
neationed here, but little is known of it . Here is 
; magnificent ſeat of lord viſcount Aſhbrooke at 
dalle Durrow with extenſive woods and plantations, 
Ivo miles from the town are ruins of Mackin and 
Dully hill caſtles. 

Groran is an antient populous corporation town 
ar the borders of Catherlogh, formerly walled and 
lfended by a ſtrong caſtle, taken by Cromwell 
1649, the duke of Ormond's own regiment being in 
garriſon there. It gave title of baron to the brave 
lord Cutts, ſo created 1690; fince to the family of Fitz- 
Patrick 1715, now earls of Upper Oſſory. Here is 
1 fine ſeat of lord Clifden. Three miles beyond it 
ne the ruins of Ballinabola caſtle, and a mile fur- 
ter thoſe of Aanmault caſtle: further on thoſe of 
niſnag caſtle, and a mile farther on the banks of 
the Nore is Mount Juliet, the magnificent ſeat o 
the earl of Carrick. | 
Fire miles from Thomaſtown are large ruins of 
Calle Bangan, and two miles further of another caſtle*, 
On the oppoſite fide of the river Barrow near 
Goreſbridge are ruins of Ballyellan caſtle: further 
on Mount Loftus the ſeat of fir Edward Lofrus, bart.“ 
Three miles from Kilkenny ruins of Caſtle Inch*. 
AtTibrach, a town on the north fide of Swire, an- 
tiently well inhabited and in high repute, on the 
arrival of the Engliſh was a monaſtery. A great 
ſtone, the boundary between the county of KA- 
kenny and Tipperary, ſtands here”. 

Nells is now but a ſmall place, though formerly a 
walled town of great note, giving name to the ba- 
Tony, remarkable for a priory of Canons regular of 
d. Auſtin, founded by Geoffery Fitz-Robert, ſeneſ- 
cha! of Leinſter in the reign of Richard I. The prior 
vas a lord of parliament *, | 

Caſtle Morres near Newmarket is the ſuperb ſeat 
of lord viſcount Mountmorres v. 

At Fertagh was a priory of Canons regular, found- 
ein the 13th century by the family of Blanchfield. 
Here till remains a ſmall antient chapel, in which is 
alatge raiſed tomb, with the figure of a man in ar- 
mour rudely engraved on it with a dog at his feet; 
tie figure of his wife lays by his fide: an inſcription 
Gefaced on the cuſhion under her head. This tomb 
8 laid to belong to the Firz-Patricks. Another tomb 
Wh the figure of a lady with the mitred head-dreſs. 
lathe eaſt wall a rude figure of our Saviour; and a 
"7 yards welt from the chapel ſtands a round tower, 


and ivy ad 


e Archd, 349. Campbell, 116. © Wilſon, 223. 


Id. 260. 


T 


much decayed, cracked up from the door, and want- 
ing the top; it is 48 feet in circumference, and the 
wall 3 feet 8 inches thick; the door 6 feet by 2, and 
10 feet from the ground faces the eaſt; the inſide 
is divided into five ſtories, at each of which is a 
refting-place formed by the wall, ſufficient to ſupport 
a floor, and diminiſhing upwards: the neighbouring 
inhabitants ſay the tower is 112 feet high, but it 
ſeems rot to exceed 90. Not far from Fertagh is a 
ruin called Bannrichen, which is ſaid to have been 
part of the antjent monaſtery, and probably was the 
farm houſe belonging to it*. | | 

Tiddown on the river Swire had a monaſtery, ſo had 
Freſhford *; the latter church, now parochial in the 
dioceſe of Offory and called the prebend of Ag- 
hour, has a curious inſcription over the door“. 

Near Freſhford is Bally/urkan, the ſeat of the late 
lord de Montalt ©, | 

Other religious houſes were at Nillaghe a, Fillamery e, 
Kilifanef, Kilfhiacra®, and Nilmanagh b. 


At Gra gnemanagb, on the river Barrow, ſome Ciſ- Graignema- 


tertian monks from Stanley abbey in Wiltſhire 
ſettled finally after removing from Loughmeran near 
Kilkenny to Athermolt, and laſtly to the vale of St. 
Savjour otherwiſe Dierſk, now called Graignema- 
fragh'. Its ruins remain; but the octagon tower 
fell down 1774. Here are alſo ruins of a caſtle, 
The tide flows up the river Barrow hither, though 
twenty miles from ſea, 


At Jerpoint on the river Noire, Donagh O Donaghee, Jerpoiat. 


king of Offory, founded a Ciſtertian abbey 1180, 
whoſe beautiful ruins ſtill remain k. | 
At Kilclechan on the Swire oppoſite to Waterford, 
Dermot, ſon of Murchard king of Leinſter, founded 
a nunnery 11511. ; 
At Roſſbercan on the river Barrow oppoſite to 
Roſs, the family of Grane and Welſh are ſaid to 
have founded an houſe of friars preachers 1267, 
which from its ruins appears to have been no ignoble 


ſtructure®. 


. Caftlecomer gave title of viſcount 1707 to fir John 2 


Wandesford, preſent and 5th viſcount. This place 
is much celebrated for its coal pits, which produce 
what is commonly called Kilkenny coal, which 
burn without ſmoaking, and are chiefly dug at Doon- 


acre. They are the property of John Butler, eſq; 


who has a fine ſeat in the towns. 


Killaghy gave title of baron to George Carpenter, Killaghy. 


whoſe grandfather general Carpenter was ſo created 
for his eminent ſervices in the Spaniſh wars. 

Ballyſpellan ſpa is famous for its chalybeat water o; 
and has been poetically celebrated by Swift and 
Sheridan. 

Pl. XLIV. exhibits a curious horn of ivory, 
mounted in braſs gilt, the property of Thomas Ka- 
vanagh, eſq; of Ballyborry c. Cavanagh, who gave 
it to the college at Dublin. The inſcription is, 
Tiguranius O Lavan me fecit Deo gracias I. H. C. 
probably O Laffan, anceſtor of the Laffan family, 
now reſident in the county of Kilkenny ?. 


r Archd. 349, 3 50. Wilſon, 205. r Wilſon, 258. 


© Ib. 223. * Archd. 377. | * Archd. 301. Wilſon, 333. y Wilſon, 334. 
» 35k, * Th. 351. d Wilſon, 333. © Ib, 4 Arch. 365. 
# Ib. 368. 1 Ib, 368 Ib. 376 Ib. 381. 
| Archd. 366. | = Ib. 37 Wilſon. Campbell, 107. 
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Catcrlogh. 


Leighlin, . 


The ſtatute of 
Abſentees. 


Yaron barony. 


Country or CATERLOGH. 


1 county of Caterlogh, called by contraction 

Carlogh, joins on the eaſt to the county of Al- 

kenny, lying almoſt entirely between the rivers Bar- 

row and Slane. Its ſoil is rich and tolerably wooded. 

It has two towns of note, both on the weſt fide of 

the Barrow: Caterlogh, which Lionel duke of Cla- 

rence began to incloſe with walls, and Bellingham 

that worthy deputy fortified with a caſtle; and 

Leigblin, in Latin Lechlinia, where was an epiſcopal 

ſee, now united to the biſhopric of Fernes. Both 

have their wards, and are governed by conſtables. 

The greateſt part of this county belonging by inhe- 

ritance to the Howards dukes of Norfolk (who de- 
rive their deſcent by the Warrens from an elder 
daughter of William Mareſchal earl of Pembroke). 
Henry VIII. by conſent of parliament took from 
them and others of the nobility of England, and 
from the religious houſes of England, all their 
lands and eſtates in Ireland for his own uſe, becauſe 
their lords by their abſence and negle& of their 
private concerns expoſed thoſe of the publick alſo 
to danger. 

From hence the Barrow runs through the barony. 
of Taron, which belonged of right to the Caretus of 
Devonſhire ever ſince fir N. Carew, an Engliſhman, 
married the daughter of Digon an Iriſh baron, and 
which having been long wrongfully withheld, was in 
our time recovered by Peter Carew. 


* From a book of Patrick Finglas. 
called alſo Twleophelim, which title expired wi 


On the river Slane one fees Tullo, remarkable fy 4 
king James having lately advanced Theobald Buy, 
the earl of Ormond's brother's ſon, to the title of 
viſcount Tull*, In theſe parts live great number 
of Cavanaghs, deſcended from Duvenald younger (x 
as ſome ſay baſe) ſon of Dermot, laſt king of Len. 
ſter, good ſoldiers, famous horſemen, and (till breath. 
ing the ſpirit of their antient nobility in the wot 
abject poverty. But as they cheriſh the urmoſt n. 
veteracy againſt each other for I know not why 
murders committed on both ſides many years wy, 
they are continually deſtroying one another with 
mutual violence and aſſaſſination. Some of this fn. 
mily being appointed by the Engliſh to take care gf 
their poſſeſſions in Ireland about the time of Edu! 
II. uſurped a diſtrict, and aſſumed the name d 
O More; and aſſociating with the Toles and Bram“, 
gradually diſlodged the Engliſh from the country 
between Caterlogh and the Iriſh ſea. Among thel 
the Neure and Barrow unite their waters; and after 
a common courſe of a few miles offer their name and 
ſtreams to their elder ſiſter Swire, which ſoon after 
falls over a mouth of rocks into the ocean, where on © 
the left runs out a little narrow neck of land, hold 
ing forth to mariners a ſma]! tower, built by tle 
merchants of Roſs in their proſperity for a guide into 
the mouth of the river. 


him. Lodge, II. 19. 


CATERLOGH 


HE county of Caterlogh or Carlow, bounded 
on the ſouth by Wexford and Kilkenny, on 
the weſt by part of Queen's County and Kilkenny, 
an the north by part of Kildare and Wicklow, and 
on the eaſt by part of Wicklow and Wexford, is 
{om north to ſouth 23 miles, from eaſt to weſt 16 
wiles, narrowing in between Kilkenny and Wexford. 
It is divided into five baronies of Ravilly, Carlow, 
Firth, Idrone, and St. Mullins; 42 pariſhes and two 
burghs; the ſoil in general rich and fruitful, 

The ſee of Leighlin, or Old Leighlin or Laughlin, 
ws founded by St. Laſerian about A. D. 632. Biſhop 
Donat t. Henry II. rebuilt the cathedral which had 
been burnt: biſhop Saunders 1527—1549 rebuilt 
the choir. Gurmund the Dane had a monument 
here, It was united to Fernes 1600 in the perſon of 
Biſhop Grave, who was caſt away the ſame year. 
Biſhop Vigors, who died 1720, left money for aug- 
menting its revenues or rebuilding the biſhop's pa- 
lace. At the eaſt end is a famous well dedicated 
to St. Laſcrain. St. Gobbain, who died 638, founded 
a celebrated monaſtery here. Burchard or Gormund 
founded St. Stephen's priory, and was there buried“. 
The town conſiſts only of a few cabins. At Leighlin 
bridge, a mile ſouth of Old Leighlin, built by M. 
Jakes, canon of Kildare A.D. 320, was a commandery 
of Knights Templars, ſtill of ſome uſe to guard that 
conſiderable paſs *. About the end of the reign of 
Henry III. a houſe of Carmelites was founded here 
by one of the Carews. On the ſuppreſſion it was 
2 into a fort, where a regular garriſon was 

eptẽ. 

Carlow is pleaſantly ſituated on the Barrow, mak- 
ug a chearful appearance at a diſtance from the 
number of white houſes ſcattered up and down in 
ts neighbourhood, and from the cleanlineſs and neat- 
tels of the ſtreets ſuperior to moſt towns in the king- 
Gor, It conſiſts of one main ſtreet, croſſed in the 
madle by a lefſer ; the church ſmall and indifferent, 
but the market-houſe remarkably neat, It has a 
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manufactory of coarſe cloth, and ſupplies the ad- 
jacent parts with coals from Kilkenny. On an 
eminence overhanging the river ſtands an old caſtle 
with round towers at each angle. Here are alſo 
ruins of a fine abbey, founded about A. D. 634, 
and near it a ſmall Proteſtant church. Up the river 
from Carlow the landſcape is highly pictureſque, and 
down to Leighlin bridge the ride is delightful, the 
diſtant mountains covered with woods and the inter- 
jacent tract ſprinkled with white villas 4. This town 
gave title of marquis to the duke of Wharton *. 

Tullo is a pretty market town on the tiver Slane, 
which ſurrendered to the rebels 1641, on promiſe of 
quarter, but the garriſon and people were cruelly 
maſſacred, At the foot of the bridge of fix arches 
are ruins of a houſe of Auſtin Eremites, founded 
6 Edward II.“ 

Fig. 6. pl. XLIII. repreſents the tumulus called 
Caſtle More near Tullagh, about 30 feet perpen- 
dicular, having on the top a ſquare cut ſtone 5 feet 
high, and on one fide the appearance of an entrance 
to a cave underneath, 

Newtown caſtle is ruined, and ſo is Clonmore f, and 
the antient church of Getty b. 

Ralph Howard of Clonmore caſtle was created lord 
Clonmore 1776. 

St. Mullin's, a ſmall village on the river Barrow, 
had a houſe of Canons regular of St. Auſtin, founded 
in the 7th century; the ruins of which yet remain. 
It was the burial-place of the Cavenaghs Kings of 
Leinſter, and {till continues the place of interment 
of the deſcendants of that family b. 

Religious houſes were early founded at Achad 
Finglaſs, Athaddy ', Killfortchearn k. 

The Knights Templars had a preceptory at Bally 


 MTiilliam Roe near Clonegall, built about 1300, in 


a fine ſituation and of great extent!. Another at 
Killarge, founded in the reign of John, afterwards 
granted to the Hoſpitallers *. 


' Harri? Ware, 452462, Wilſ » Archdall, 36, 37. 8. 
1 38. A 2 G. OY. 4 Wilſon, 220. wh. bas e Archd. 30. Wilſon, 280. 
* ilon, 318, 319. g Ib, 325. h Archd. 39. Ib, 35. 
- b. 36, 1 Ib. 35. „ Ib. 36, 
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BOVE Caterlogh to the north-weſt extends a 
ſmall wild and boggy tract, called in Iriſh 

The Leaſe, in Engliſh Sucen's County, made a county 
by queen Mary under the direction of Thomas Rat- 
cliff earl of Suſſex, then lord deputy, who ſettled it. 
From this the chief town is called Mary-Burgh, 
where is a ſeneſchal with a garriſon, who have ſome 
difficulty to keep their ground againſt the O Moores 
(who conſider themſelves as the antient lords of this 
place), Mac Gilpatrics, O Dempfies, and others, a 
miſchievous and troubleſome ſet of people, who are 
perpetually diſturbing the Engliſh, and endeavouring 
to ſhake off the reſtraint of the laws. To ſubdue 
this rough and hoſtile country, the Engliſh on their 
firſt arrival commiſſioned Meiler; for whom Hugh 


This title, now extinct, was in ſome fort that of baron; but being created by the lord of the palatiuate and not by the king, thy 


were not lords of parliament, G, 


Michael * 


Lacy, lord deputy of Ireland, erected a calle 4 
Tahmelio, another at Obowy, a 3d on the river Ju. 
row, and a 4th at Norrah. But the moſt conſe, 
ble is Donematos, an antient caſtle, ſituate In ven 
rich tract, which came by inheritance to the Bras 
lords of Brecknocke, by Eva, youngeſt daughter 
William Mareſchal, earl of Pembroke; and uber 
the Barrow, which riſes out of the Slew Blony hil 
to the weſt, and takes its ſolitary way through th 
woods, viſits the antient city RHEBA, which ill ue. 
tains the name of Rheban, but inſtead of a iy f 
as one ſaid og nog, only the ruin of one, re. 
duced to a few huts with a caſtle, but till ge 
title of baronet of Rheban to the noble N. de g 
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UrEN's County, now very populous and im- 


1 proved, is in length from north to ſouth 25 
"ſe nie, 21 in breadth from eaſt to weſt, and contains 
5 ſeten baronies of Tinehinch, Portnehinch, Stradbally, 


| Maryberroug h, Upper Offory, Cullinagh, Ballyadams, and 
gleumargab; 39 pariſhes, and three boroughs. It 


* was antiently full of bogs and woods, but is now 
1 better cultivated and inhabited than almoſt any other 
oy county in Ircland. 

J 


Maryborough or Prcen's-town, a borough and 
Ae town, gave title of baron and viſcount 1628 
4 Charles I. to Richard lord Molyneux, of an an- 
tent and conſiderable family in Lancaſhire, Charles 
Willian Molyneux ſucceeded his uncle as viſcount 
Molyneux 1758, and was created earl of Sefton 
1772, Here are ſtill remains of a caſtle, of which 
there is a conſtable “. 
Montrath is a conſiderable town, giving title of 
earl to Charles Henry Coote 7th and preſent ear}, 
whoſe anceſtor Charles was ſo created for his loyalty 
i660 12 Charles II. The preſent manſion of this 
E family is in the town; but the ruins of their an- 
tient ſeat are at Kuſhall 10 miles from Mountrath, 
an eſtate acquired by a marriage with a daughter of 
fr Francis Ruſh, an eminent commander in the 
Inſh wars in the time of James I. In Mountrath 
b an old houſe belonging to the carl, and inhabited 
by his agent. This town has bcen noted for above 
acentury for its iron works, there being an hill of 
fine ore contiguous to it. Wood has long ſince 
been ſcarce, but charred turf, hitherto untricd, 
would anſwer as well. Between Maryborough and 
Montrath is Hallyſin, the beautiful ſear of the ho- 
tourable Welleſley Pole?, ſituated under the brow 
of Sheubloomy mountains. Roſenallis, a ſmall town 
(our miles from Ballyſin is remarkable for its flag quar- 
nes, The ſtone is as white as Bath ſtone, and like 
i ſoft in the bed and eafily worked, but ſoon hardens 
n the air. It makes handſome. paving, chimney- 
ices, and ſome of it good grinding-ſtones. The 
ade is very conſiderable. f 

At Ialncparſon, not far from Roſenallis, was dif- 
"orerca an anticnt grave, compoſed of flags, and 
"tan human body decayed. From a rib and one 
a the jaw teeth it was conjectured the perſon muſt 
are been of 2 large ſize ©, 

i Caſtle Ce is a fortified houſe, built by the. elder 
r Charles Coote. The windows of the two grand 
"Ms are $ feet wide and 10 feet high. It is ſur- 
nd:d with ſtrong out-works ©. The ruins ſtand 


mu tle mid{t of a fine 
earl of 


Montrath two miles bevond Clonalaſhee®. 
" F 
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tiful lake, partly in this and partly in the King's 
county. It covers about 200 acres, and has numbers 
of wild ſwans on it during the winter months. There 
were formerly iſlands in it, but they are now co- 
vered with water; for pots and other kitchen fur- 
niture ace frequently dragged from among {tone 
walls, which are viſible at low water ©. 

At Garrybhider are ſubterraneous caves®, 

Brittas was the refidence of the O Dunns, a 
powerful Iriſh ſepr, who have ſtill preſerved a large 
property. They had a ſtrong caſtle here, in which 
tradition ſays colonel Axtel commanded a garrifon “. 

At Coolagh are the remains of an old caſtle, for- 
merly belonging to the OfCurrols of Ely; a race 
formidable to the Engliſh ſor many centuries, and 
who poſſeſſed moſt of the northern part of this 
county. 

Mountmellick is ſaid to be the beſt market in the 
county, It is an handſome large well-built rown, 
originally inhabited by an induſtrious colony of 
Quakers. Some trade is carried on in the woollen 
manufacture and diſtillery ; and not far from the 
town is a pottery ©, 

A: Abbey Leix on the river Noire was a Ciſtertian 
abbey, founded 1183. Not a trace or ruin of this 
abbey can now be found, except that in the ſtreet 
is a raiſed tomb inſcribed, * Hic jacet Johannes 
O More, An. 1502, cujus anime propitictur Deus. 
Amen.” Here is a noble and dclightful ſeat of 
lord viſcount de Veſci®. 

At Aghabue, a village conſiſting of about twenty 
cabins ia the barony of Upper Offory, four miles 
north of Montrath, St. Canice, a diſciple of the 
great St, Finian, founded an abbey A. D. 515. The ca- 
thedral was transferred to Kilkenny 1250, and Fitz- 
Patrick, anceſtor to the lords of Upper Offory, erect- 
ed a Dominican friary on its ſite. The church is 
ico feet by 24, having three handſome Gothic win- 
dows on the ſouth, and one at the eaſt and weſt. 
In the centre to the ſouth is a ſmall oratory called 
St. Phelan's chapel, divided from the church by an 
arch reſting on a pillar of folid maſonry. A north 


Brittas, 


Coolagh. 


Mountmc!s 
lick. 


Abbey Leix. 


Aghaboe. 


door leads into a quadrangle of 60 feet; to the eaſt 


were the cells of the ten monks, and oppoſite thereto 
the kitchen and offices. Over the large cellers the 
abbot's apartment 46 fect by 17, and at the end a 
bedchamber 17 feet ſquare *, 8 

At Aghmacart, four miles weſt of Durrow, was an 
abbey founded about A. D. 550; ſeveral ruins of which 
remain and a handſome gate. 
fitted up for a pariſh 
Pocockes. 5 

On a hill near Portarlington is a ſpire and lodge 


Part of the ruins were 
church by the care of biſhop 


c MS, E. Ledwich. 4 \Wiiſon, 184. 


# Archd. 590. 
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Stradbally. 


Brockley 
PA K. 


Slet ly. 


Ballynakill, 


Baunaghra. 


Ducamaſe. 


QUEE N 


built by lord Carlow, with an extenſive proſpect of 
the country l. 

Ballybrittas has part of an old caſtle ſtanding; the 
reſt being battered down by Cromwell, as a hill near 
it is ſtill called Cromwell's hill. 

Dawſon Court, the ſuperb ſeat of the earl of 
Portarlington, is very highly improved and adorned 
with that taſte and elegance for which his lordſhip 
is ſo remarkable'*. 

Stradbally is a pretty little town, conſiſting of 
about 200 houſes, and a charter ſchool for 50 chil- 
dren. It formerly belonged to the ſept of O*Moores, 
but in the reign of queen Mary was given to the 
Coſbies, It was ſurrounded by a foſs, and in it was 
the caſtle of Palace. The late lord Sydney began 
a noble houſe a little without the town, but lived 
to finiſh only the offices and one wing. The demeſne 
is highly ornamented, and the eſtate now belongs 
to commodore Coſby. Lord O Mora in the 12th 
century founded a houſe of conventual Franciſcans *, 

Half a mile from Stradbally is Breckley park, the 
beautiful ſeat of the earl of Roden, built 1768 under 
the direction of Ducart, an Italian architect, on the 
ſite of a former burnt down. In the chapel are four 
painted windows. 

Sletty was an old epiſcopal ſee. In the church- 
yard are two ſtone croſſes, their heads ornamented, 
and ſome marks of inſcriptions, but quite illegible w. 

Ballynakill is a good town, the property of earl Stan- 
hope, though lord Drogheda has the patronage of 
the borough. Its caſtle was frequently taken in the 
Iriſh wars v. 

Baunaę bra or Rey's Caton ſituated on the bounda- 
ry line between Munſter and Leinſter, aud impend- 
ing over the great bog of Monela, is a curious in- 
ſtance of an antient Iriſh fortreſs. The top of an 
high hill is here ſurrounded with a circular deep 
foſs, incloſing an area of 144 yards in circumference: 
on the agger is a wall 12 feet high, with a parapet 
of 4 feet: the ſpace to ſtand to defend the wall is 
2 feet: there are no loop-holes or crenelles. Within 
towards the welt is a deep well, and to the ſouth- 
weſt are the foundations of a dwelling-houſe. There 
are out-works of earth on different fides to defend the 
approaches. Within this cawn was ſecured the 
plunder of rapparees ”. | 

There are many caſtles in this vicinity, as thoſe of 
Clonburren, Ballagh, Caſile Fleming, Garran, &c. 
They are moſtly ſquare, very well built, with winding 
ſtone ſtairs; the rooms arched and very tenable be- 


Ib. 158, 159. 
* Ledwich, MS. 
| I 


See it in Virt. Muſ. pl. LXIII. 


* Ledwich, ubi ſup. 149, and MS, 
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rah, king O Mora or O Mere: rev. N Dues, 
Dunadh of the fort, expreſſing the place gf ei 3 
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Shcan caſtle is ſituate on one of thoſe high con of lo 
hills which are ſo common in its vicinity, ang A a of (0! 
place of conſiderable ſtrength. Sir Robert *. Ctuat 
held it 1397 of Roger Mortimer, as of his alle d rente 
Dunmaſke. It ſhared the revolutions of the 10 exam 
treſs, but being neither ſo ſtrong or tenable eſcpe In 
demolition, and continued for centuries in itz Driflie 280 2 
ſtate, till it came into the hands of the pteſem ,, ö 
cupier Dr. Charles Coote, dean of Rilfenor, wha burſt, 
has revived it with new ſplendour, and ad: e 
vaſt expence, ſuch embelliſhments to its fine ſtun 0 fe 
as make it an ornament to the country anda delight | loa) 
ful reſidence ?. ple C 

Lea caſtle is ſurrounded by a branch of the Bir. 1; of (pt 
row brought for that purpoſe, and was built by the be f 
de Veſcis ſoon after the reduction of Ireland heaps 
Henry II. to protect the borders of the Engliſh pale In 
The walls are 8 feet thick, and in them are flag, inn 
the upper parts of the caſtle. There were two dig. conta 
bridges, and two baſtions defended the gate, Tis ſever: 
barbacan, the outer and inner ballium may be trace, Tini 
An accurate ſurvey would ſhew it to have been on. of m 
ſtructed on the improved plan of Engliſh call alpha 
about the year 1240. It belonged ſometimes to the ndl 
Engliſh, ſometimes to the O Dempfies lords of thi Fact 
part of the county, and was burnt and deſtroyed ing ——_ 
or three times. It is at preſent ti. e property of lo oth 
viſcount Carlow. Near it by the road ſide (tans a coins 
great aſh tree 140 years old, whoſe trunk meaſures uthe 
11 yards in circumference ; it has 10 branches df thoſe 
15 feet in length and very large 4. to the 


The Dtin of Clepoke, about five miles from Duns 
maſe, is a curious object; it is a conical hill of line 
ſtone. Its diameter on the ſummit is 312 fect, ad 
round it ran a wall. Its baſe was defended by a 
double entrenchment. From the baſe to the top it 
meaſures in ſome places 1 50 feet, being very pie. 
cipitous and ſtrong on every ſide. Under the notti 
eaſt ſide of the hill is a cave running 36 feet, and 
about 10 wide at the mouth, a receptacle for ob- 
bers in former ages. Clogh Leachdan, the monument 
engraved pl. XXXV. fig. 8. is about 8 feet high wi 
ſituate in the middle of a field near this dun. 

About two miles from Clopoke is the Dun 0: 
Luggacurren, not comparable to Clopoke or Dun 
maſe . 

Boley, adjoining to Gracefield, has a rath on the top! 
of an high hill, with large double entrenchments”. 


fore the uſe of artillery”, At Milltown have been found many braſs ring 7 
The fortreſs of Dunamaſe (or as it is alſo written and heads of halberds, tokens of the engagement © 
Dunemaſt, Duamaſe, Dunemauſe, Dunnamauſe, cor- Ballylibane in the Iriſh rebellion *. | = 
rupted from the Celtic Dun na maes, q. d. the hill In Ballyadams caſtle, now inhabited and belongs " 
of the plain) near Maryborough, is a conſiderable to the Bowens, is ſome tapeſtry, and in the N 0d 
hill of limeſtone, exhibiting a very ſingular appear- ous church-yard many inſcriptions to this family * | 
ance, and before the uſe of artillery almoſt impreg- Doonane is celebrated for its colliery, and for the 
nable. It was early made a manor by the Pembroke ſpirited exertions of its proprietors, who have ch. 
family, after the reduction of Ireland by the Eng- deavoured to rid themſelves of the water that * 
liſh, and a caſtle erected, which figured in the dif- vents their working by a fire engine, two crank an 
tercnt periods of the Iriſh hiſtory, till it was blown two gin engines, whereby the water is drawn from 
up aud diſmantled 1650. The entrance is ſouth- the depth of 46 yards, and diſcharged from the ry 
weſt, facing the road to Stradbally; the outer walls From this place to Carlow, which forms the welter 
and thoſe of the keep remain with their towers. verge of this county, coal is to be found'. : 
Here have been found ſmall filyer coins of the early At Killeſhin, within three miles of CarloT, 224 
Iriſh princes of the 11th century, inſcribed, Re Alor- fine chalybeat ſpa, formerly much ſrequented“. 
= Wilſon, 183. Wilſon, 163. Ledwich, * Archd. 596. | Wilſon, 325. = Archdall. 596. Leleich fl. 
" Ledwich, MS. * Mr. Ledwich's deſcription of Dunamale in Collect. Hib. II. Ne V. 147—1 58. See it in Vin. Mul. p y 


4 Virte Auf. pl. LXIV. Wilſon, 183, 


Cam 


Cnon or the white horſe in the north-weſt 

u% of the county, is a vaſt conical mount 
ne (tones, a magnificent cairn, the cemetery 
4 ne chief: its magnitude and its wild 
= among lofty mountains have hitherto pre- 
_ the curious from having its contents minutcly 


Carras 


examined !. . ; 
In the mountain of Gurtcenamallagh about 10 years 


o a very extraordinary phænomenon occurred. A 
bt of lightning or electric matter ſcems to have 
| oo and inſtead of penetrating the ground it fur- 
owed and threw up the bog on each fide its courſe to 
jo feet in height, without leaving any marks on the 
loamy ſurface beneath the bog. The common peo- 
pe call it tbe Burſt Mountain, ſuppoſing the riſe 
o ſprings cauſed theſe effects, but this cauſe would 
de ſcarcely adequate to the coacervation of ſuch 
Heaps of turf and to ſuch an height“. 
ln june 1786 ſome peaſants dug up near Bally- 
inan, about four miles from Athy, an earthen urn, 
containing a great number of ſmall ſilver coins, 
Greral of which are depoſited in the muſeum of 
Trinity college, Dublin. The legends are compoſed 
of mixed letters found in the Latin and Roman 
phabers during the middle ages, Runic characters 
nd thoſe denominated by the Iriſh Ozham Croabh; all 
f this which characters ſo mixed are found in the Iriſh 
40 monumental inſcriptions and ſtone croſſes from the 
f lord zoth to the 14th century. The legends on thoſe 
nds a coins are all in the Iriſh language, generally begin 
alures athe croſs near the head, and run from left to right; 
hes of hoſe on the reverſe begin at a ſmall croſs adjoining 
the larger in one of the quarters on the left. The 
Dun ornaments or figures beſides the heads on the ob- 
me. jerſe and the large croſſes on the reverſe are ſuch as 
t, and tepreſent the dignity and inſignia of the prince for 
by a whom they were ſtruck. The molt general orna- 
top it ment on theſe is a rude figure in the oppoſite corner 
pie of the croſſes, which ſeveral have taken for a harp 
north and others for a crown. However from other coins 
t, and where the characters are more perfectly delincated 
r rob- t proves to be the repreſentation of a hand, the 
1ament WY curved line repreſenting the thumb and wriſt, and 
gh ul the four lines proceeding from it the fingers, whoſe 
mils are noted by little balls at the extremities. 
Jun of The hand was the ſymbol among the northern na- 
Dune tions of power and ſtrength, and we are informed 
by Aldroyvandus® that it was the antient arms of 
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Ireland, and was principally borne by the northern 
or Uliter tribes during the latter ages, and in the 
more early indiſcriminately throughout the kingdom. 
Even at this day it is borne by the Iriſh baronets, 
that order being inſtituted by James I. of England 
to ſorve in they wars of Ireland, and in conſequence 
bore in their eſcutcheon the antient inſiguia of the 
nation againſt whom they were ſent to fight *, 
Others of theſe coins bear in the quarters of the 
croſſes the repreſentation of a ſword, which Aldro- 
vandus ſays was alſo borne by the Iriſh chiefs in their 
arms. In ſome others are repreſentations of various 
kinds of croſſes, and in others three balls or ſmall 
circles placed triangularly, probably in honour of 
the Trinity. On a few is a character or figure com- 
poſed of a ſingle circle or a double concentric one. 
This figure is alſo found on ſeveral Britiſh coins, 
and is taken for a chariot wheel, a wreath, or crown, 
and generally ſuppoſed a ſymbol of royal dignity. 
One of theſe coins Mr. Beauford refers to one of 
the O Mores of Laoghis or Leix near Dunamaſe; 
others to Me Callan chief of Ghadhal or Caellan, 
which diſtrit compoſed the preſent baronies of Bal- 
ly Cavan and Gary caſtle in King's county, O Reilly 
king of Cavan, one of the chiefs of Malone in King's 
county, ſome of the Maghlochins, the chiefs of Hy 
Fiacre c. Galway, and to other monarchs and chiefs 
between A. D. 862 and yoo, or rather between 
862 and 870: and ſupoſes them the work of ſome 
Daniſh artilt. 

Annatrim, Rillermogh, Riledelig in the barony of 
Upper Offory, Clonenagh, Cluainchavin and Difert 
Enos in that of Maryborough, had alſo religious foun- 
dations ; as had Cluainimurchir, Diſert Pularthaich, 
Difert O'drain, Rilebbane, Tilfeelain, Leamchuill, 
Munadrehid, Roſtuirc, and Teach Schotin 2. 

At Teampulna Cailleachdubh, and Timohoe, each 
of which had religious houſes, are round towers in 
good preſervation except the latter, and a few ruins 
of buildings*. At the latter are ruins of a very old 
church. Part of a round tower with a zigzag mould- 
ing on the arch of the door adjoins to an old caſtle, 
Here Monk defeated the Iriſh general Preſton in 
1642*. Within a mile of it are three old forts, 

Fenapten gives title of baron 1750 to Thomas Veſey 
viſcount de Veſci 1776: Dawſon to baron Dawſon 
1779 viſcount Carlow 1776. 


; ' Ledwich, MS, v Ornithol, B. 1. 
nts*. Waere the band occurs on the obverſe before or behind the head, I fear it is only a rude imitation of the bas empire coins, 
3 rings Account of them in the ttanſactions of the Royal Iriſh Academy, p. 139—160. 


x 
nent a Archd, $91 =597- Ib. 597, 593. 
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For many particulars relating to this county I am indebted to the rev. Mr. Edward Ledwich of 
Od Glas near Durrow, who has collected materials for an hiſtory thereof. | 
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8 9ucen's County was fo called in honour of 
Queen Mary, ſo that little tract adjoining to 


merly belonged), Mac Coghlan, O Maily, Fox and other 
it on the north "ſeparated by the river Burrow, and 


manfully maintain the lands left them by their ace. 
tors. Bur theſe Iriſh natives complain of the takin 
away their patrimony without any other ettiemeny 
being aſſigned them; on which account they ſcize 
every occaſion of raiſing diſturbances, are continu. 
ally giving trouble to the Engliſh inhabitants, al 
breaking out into rebellion with all the fury of 
inveterate revenge. 


once calied Offaley), was named in honour of her 
conlort Philip, king of Spain, King's County, and 
| the chief town Pbilip/owne, where is a ſeneſchal 
. with a garriſon, and the noble Engliſh families of 
| | Warren, Herbert, Colbey, More, and Leiceſter, and the 
Iriſh ones of O Conor (to whom great part of it for- 
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Philipſtown. 


Ponagher, 


Geaſhi:!, 


Bir, 


ING's County, bounded on the weſt by Tip- 
| perary and Galway, on the ſouth by Queen's 
County and part of Tipperary, on the eaſt by Kil- 
dare and Meath, and on the north by Weſt Meath, 
is in lengt 32 miles, in breadth 31; drained, and 
well improved and inhabited. It contains eleven ba- 
ronies, viz. Garry caſtle, Ki lcourſie, Ballycowen, Geoſ- 
bill, Philipftown, Warrenſiown, Cool oun, Balliboy, Eg- 
liſh, Baliybriit, and Clonliſk; 56 pariſhes and two bo- 
roughs. All the Iriſh and Engliſh families men- 
tioned by Mr. Camden are extinct, except the Lei- 
ceſters, who are greatly reduced, and the Mores ad- 
vanced to the title of barons Tullamoor in the per- 
ſon of John Moore of Croghan, fo created 1715 by 
George I. and ſucceeded by his fon Charles the 
preſent lord, whoſe ſeat is at Redwood in this county 
five miles from Philipiown®*, This laſt place, which 
Is tne county town, a ſmall place with a barrack and 
ruins of a tower ®, gives title of baron to Richard 
Naſſau Moletworth 4th viſcount Moleſworth, whoſe 
great grandfather, ambaſſador ro Denmark and author 
of an ** Account of that Kingdom as it was in 
1692,” was ſo created 1716 2 George l. 

Bonagher or Banaber, a borough town, remarkable 
for its bridges over the Shanon, is a great paſs on the 
borders of Galway, where are barracks for two com- 
panies of foot. | | 

Geaf2ill gives title of baron to lord Digby, Henry 
the preſent earl being 7th baron in lineal deſcent 
from ſir Robert the firſt. His lordſhip has a ſeat here, 
and his great uncle the dean of Durham another <. 

Bir, formerly called Leix and Parſons town, is a 
good poſt and market town, ſaid to be much the 
belt town in the county, and ſtands on the borders 

* G. Lodge. Wilſon, 137. » Wilſon, 138. 


* Archdall, 377. Wilſon, 146. Campbell, 265. 
* Ib. 598, 599. 


— 


ä * Wilſon, 149. 
1. 398, 399+ 491, 402, 403, 404. 400. 


of Tipperary, on a river that runs into the Shan, 
It had an antient abbey, and is adorned with a fns 
caſtle of the family of Parſons, wuich was heft gel 
by Sarsfield, general of the Iriſh, but relieve! by 
general Kirk. Here is a ſtatue of the late duke of 
Cumberland on a column 50 feet high“. The cou.try 
all round has a tolerable appearance of cultivation, 
Portarlington is a large town on both ſides of the l 
Barrow, partly in this arid partly in Queen's county, an 
agreeable refidence and full of gentry; with a great 
number of eminent ſchools for children under 12 
years old e. 
There were religious houſes at (I nenore, Ce. 
fertmullosf, Drumcullins, Gleane, Kiibiun, Kilogan, 
Kilce!/man, FKil.omin, Killegally, Killhuailleach", Kill 
aabuin, Kianitty, Lemeneghan, Liethmare, Lynraliy, 
Mom/teroras, Mugna, Rathbeg, Kaihlibthen, Reynaghy 
Tuileimi. | 
At Durrow St. Columb A. D. 546, foundec e ſamp- 
tuous abbey, ſucceeded by a monaſtery tor Canons 
regular of St. Auſtin, Here was preſerved a book 
of rhe Four Golpels of Ir. Jerom's tranſlation, 1 kitten 
by St. Columb's own hand in twele- days *. 5 
The abbey of Clonmacniaiſe, an ien called Tipe 
rari, was founded for Canons regular of the order 
of St. Auſtin A. D. 548 by St. Kieran, in 2 delights 
ful fituation in the very centre of the kingdom, about 
10 miles from Athlone on the banks of the Sbauon, 
on different green eminences above that river, which 
were covered with buildings formerly belonging 3 
it, and others may be feen in the little vallies be- 
tween the hills. The whole is bounded on tac „ 
and north by very large bogs. The abbey wy 
was converted, nt lay by the founder, othe's b 


Lodge, IV. 104. Wilſon, 137: 326. 
* Ib. 378. 4 lb. 379 

K Ware, Atrchd. 393» | 
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Colman 400 years after into a cathedral, The doors 
of this church are richly carved. Many of the no- 
bility and biſhops were buried in it, and ſeveral old 
monuments with inſcriptions ſtill remain'. In 1547 
the two welt angles of this cathedral were demoliſhed 
by the moſt violent tempeſt that had happened in 
treland, and in 1552 the Engliſh garriſon of Ath- 
lone entirely ſtripped it of its furniture, bells, books, 
and windows. A quarter of a mile north from hence 
i a beautiful weſt door of a chapel of the riaghalta 
zolliaugh for religious women: for here was carly a 
nunnery . The cemetery contained about two Iriſh 
actes, ou Which ten other churches were afterwards built 
by the kings and petty princes of the circumjacent 
country, who though at perpetual war while living 
were content to reſt peaceably beſide each other, 
The ſeveral founders named theſe churches as fol- 
low: Temple Righ or Melaghlin's or the King's church, 
buile by O*'Melaghlin king of Meath, and to this day 
the burying-place of that family ; Temple O Conner, 
built by O Connor Dun, Temple Kelly, Temple Finian 
or M'Cariby, by M*Carthy more of Munſter, Temple 
Hwpan or M*Laffy's church, Temple Kieran, Temple 
Cauney, Temple Doulin, now the pariſh church; 
Temple M Dermot. This laſt was much larger than 
any of the others. The weſt and north doors are 
rery low, adorned with ſmall pillars of fine mar- 
ble, and over the latter are the figures of a biſhop 
between two religious, over whom is carved Sce 
Dice Sce Patricie Sancte Franciſce Dons (or D'nus) 
Odo decanus cluan me fieri fecit, Before the weſt 
door ſtands a large old croſs of one entire None, 
much defaced by time; on all the fides of which 
was ſome rude carving and an inſcription in antique 
and unknown characters. In the centre on one 
ide is St. Patrick holding in his right hand a ham- 
mer, in his lett a croſs, the ſhaft has on cach ſide 


! See one in Gibſon's Camden, p. 1388. Phil, Tranſ. v. XXII. p. 768. 


Atchd. 30 z. 


© . Coyne. 


5 Archd. 379-393. 
v Wilſon, 144. 
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three compartments of figures, on the eaſt ſide at 
bottom ſeem to be Sr. Michael and the Devil, and 
at top St. Chriſtopher; thoſe in the lowermoſt on 
the north ſide repreſent Adam and Eve with the tree 
between them; the top and tranſverſe of the croſs 
are alſo charged with figures; at the foot on each 
hide are inſcriptions, , . . decani, &c. per- 
haps dean Odo above-mentioned. On the north 
fide of the baſe on two rows of horſemen and car- 
riages. In the great church was heretofore pre- 
ſerved a bone of St. Kiaran's hand. God and St. 
Kiaran after you is ſtill the common imprecation of 
the country, and numbers reſort hither on his feſ- 
tival September gth. His crofier was ſhewn to the 
Society of Antiquaries. Another of theſe churches 
has within it an arch of greeniſh marble, flat wrought 
and beautifully executed, the joints ſo cloſe that it 
appears to be of one entire ſtone. Beſides the croſs 
before-mentioned there ate three others in the church- 
yard, but leſs remarkable. Here we find alſo Temple 
Eaſpic or the Biſhop's chapel, and on the weſt of the 
cemetery are ſtill to be ſcen ſome ruins of the 
biſhop's palace?. In the walls of the incloſure are 
two round towers elegantly built of hewn ſtone ; 
the larger which is called O Rowur#'s and wants the 
root is 62 feet high and 56 in circumference; the 
other called M*Carthy's is 5 feet diameter within, and 
the walls are 3 feet thick and 56 high including the 
conical roof. 

At Frankford in Ballzbay barony was a Carmelite 
monaſtery 2. At Gallen one of Canons regular of 
St. Aultin*, 

At fulleigh, now an inconſiderable village, was a 
houſe of Canons regular; another of Grey friars, 
and a nunnery '. 

At Seirkeran one of Canons regular of St. Auſtin *, 

At Lorrah are wins of two caſtles u. 


Harris, 165. 174. 
r Ib. 396. 


4 Ib. 395. Ib. 490. Wilſon, 327. 
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County OF KILDARE, 


O the eaſt of theſe laſt-mentioned counties runs 

for a long way the county of Kildare, a very 
pleaſant tract, to whoſe paſtures Giraldus Cambrenſis 
applies thoſe lines of Virgil“: 


Et quantum longis carpunt armenta diebus 
Exigua tantum gelidus ros note reponit. 


As much as in long days the herds devour 
Short nightly dews raiſe with prolific power. 


The principal town is Nildare, honoured in the 
early infancy of the church by St. Briget, a virgin 
venerable for ſanctity and chaſtity, not ſhe who 
about 240 years ago inſtituted the order of Brigitine 
nuns, the monks and nuns of which lived in ſeparate 
apartments in the ſame monaſtery without ſecing one 
another, but a much more antient perſon, who a 
thouſand years ago was the diſciple of St. Patrick, 
renowned all over Ireland, England, and Scotland, 
Her miracles and a perpetual fire (like that of Veſta) 
kept up in the inner ſanctuary by holy virgins with- 
out any addition to its aſhes are celebrated by hiſ- 
torians. This town of Kildare is honoured with the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, and called antiently in the 
Papal bulls Dara. It was alſo the reſidence of 
Richarl earl of Pembroke, afterwards of his ſon-in- 
law William Mareſchal likewiſe earl of Pembroke, 
by whoſe fourth daughter Sibill it came to William 
de Ferrars earl of Derby, and by their daughter to 
William Ve/cy, whoſe ſon William Veſcy, juſtice of 
Ireland, forfeiting the favour of king Edward I. for 
ſome quarrel between him and John, ſon of Thomas 
Girald, and having loſt his legitimate fon, ſurren- 
dered Kildare and other lands in Ireland to the king 
in order to enfeof his baſtard ſon, ſurnamed of Kil- 
dare, with others belonging to him in England*. Soon 
after this John, ſon of Thomas Girald, whoſe an- 
ceſtors deſcended from Girald de Wind/er, Caſtellan 
of Pembroke, eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their bravery in the conqueſt of this iſland, had 
* the caſtle and town of Kildare” given him by Ed- 
ward II. king of England, together“ with the ſtyle 
« and title of earl of Kildare f.“ This family of the 
Fitz-Giralds or as at preſent called Geraldines, was 
very illuſtrious and renowned for their atchieve- 
mentsf; by whoſe means, as one expreſſes it,“ the 
« Engliſh were able to keep poſſeſſion of the coaſt 
of South] Wales, and to force the ſtrong holds of 
Ireland.“ And this family of Kildare continued long 


„ Public Records. 
za Georg. II. 201. 


+ Ch. 9. E. 


d « Hiſtoria Vaticinalis“ or antient Prophecy in Giraldus Cambrenſis' Itineratium Cambtiæ, I. « 12. Sre alſo his panegy tie o 


Giraldæ; Hiberniz expugnatio, c. 15. 
© The Walſhes, Boiſels, and Suttons are now extindt. G. 


with unſullied honour and renown (having news 
borne arms againſt their ſovereign) till Thomas Fitz 
Girald, fon of Girald Fitz-Girald, earl of Kildare 41 
lord deputy of Ireland under Henry VIII. nezring 
that his father, who had been ordered to Enpland 
on a charge of mal-adminiſtration in his governmey 
of Ireland, was put to death, was on this ſligbt and 
falſe report hurried by the inconſiderate taſhneß gg 
youth to take up arms againſt his king and county, 
He invited the emperor Charles V. to invade lie. 
land, ravaged the kingdom far and wide with ge 
and, ſword, laid fiege to Dublin, and murdered is 
archbiſhop ; for all which he was ſoon after habet 
with five of his uncles; his father having broten ki 
heart with grief. But queen Mary completely e 
ſtored the family to their honours by advancing 
Girald, brother of this Thomas, to the earldom g 
Fildare and barony of Offaley; whoſe two ſons V'ew 
ry and William ſucceeding him, and dying withoat 
iſſue male, the title of earl devolved on their unck 
Gerald Fitz-Girald. 


The principal places of note in this county art 
Naas a market town, Athie on the 1iver Burr, | 
Mainoth a caſtle of the earls of Kildare, and a town, 
to which king Edward I. in favour of Girald Fit, 
Maurice granted a market and fair. Caftle Martin, 
the chief ſeat of the family of F:!z-Euftace, deſcended 
from the Poers in the county of Waterford, Edxul 
IV. conferring the rank of parliamentary barons on 
Rouland Titz Euflace with the manor of Port Laer! 
for his valour; and Henry VIII. added the title 0 * 
viſcount Baltinglas; all which Rouland Fitz-Euſlace 
loſt, being outlawed for his treaſon to his count 
under queen Elizabeth. 

The more conſiderable families remaining here 
beſides the Fitz-Geralds or Giraldines are of Engli 
extraction viz. Ougan, De la Hide, Ailmer, Mall, 
Boiſel, White, Suttane, &c. 

As to Choir Gawr, which it is pretended Merlin 
conveyed by magic art from this country to Sal 
bury plain, as well as the moſt bloody battle Which 
is to happen between the Engliſh and Iriſh at Mar 
leaghmaſt, I leave them to the idle admirers of faby- 
lous antiquity and prophecies, having determined 
not to attend to fables, 

Theſe are the midland counties of Len [ 
come now to thoſe on the coaſt. 


II. N. 12. I Pat. 2. E. IV. 
n the 
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iny HE county of Kildare has on the eaſt thoſe 
and of Dublin and Wicklow, on the weſt King's 
en 1nd Queen's counties, on the ſouth Carlow, and on 
and the north Eaſt Meath. It is from north to fouth 
x of zz miles, from eaſt to weſt 20; is divided into ten 
try, daronies, of Carbury, Theath and Oughterany, Salt, 
Ire Naas, Clain, Great Connell, Ophaly, Killcullen, Naragh 
fre ud Rheban, Kilkea and Moon; and contains 100 
n pariſhes and four boroughs. The ſoil is very rich, 
"ard fertile, and cultivated ; the air temperate and pleaſant, 
n hs The town of Kildare, though mean in its buildings, 
1 i deautifully ſituated on a riſing ground in the barony 
ney of Offaley, and is a borough governed by a ſovereign, 
m of recorder, and two portrieves*. The ſee was founded by 
Hen dt. Brigid, who appointed St. Conlaid or Conlian firſt 
thont bihop. She was the illegitimate daughter of an 
urch li chieftain, born A. D. 453, and at 14 received 
the veil from the hands of St. Patrick or one of his 

y att immediate diſciples, and made a pilgrimage to Glaſ- 
! undury. She prefided over both the monks and nuns 
tout, here, and dy ing 32 3 was interred here, and afterwards 
in. removed to Down. Aod Oubh or Black Hugh, king 
lartin, o Leinſter, became a monk here A. D. 638, afterwards 
ended abbot and biſhop. The cathedral is ruined except 
dwatd tte choir and chapter-houſe, Facing the weſt door 
ns 00 3 yards diſtant ſtands a handſome round tower, em- 
Lafer! battled at the top, 44 yards high. At the ſame 
ite of A ditance from the tower ſtood an antient croſs of 
Luſlace Vlite granite 12 feet from the ground and then of 
ont blue ſtone; the door 14 feet from the foundation. 
Nx far from the tower is an old building called the 

g here Fre Houſe, where was kept fire called the inextin- 
Engli geinable; not that it could never be put out, but 
Walſh, becauſe no addition had been made to the aſhes of 
| ks fuel during ſo long a ſucceſſion of ages. It was 
Merlin Wnever put out by H. Loundres archbiſhop of 
> Sali. Dublin 1220. Here are a biſhop, dean, chantor, 
e Which Gacellor, and treaſurer, four canons, an archdeacon, 
at Mak ud eight prebendaries?. The biſhop had the next 
of favu- ler after the biſhop of Meath in councils and 
ermined elennere . In this city was an abbey of Au- 


(une canons founded by St. Aed the ſecond biſhop 
a the bth century; a nunnery of the ſame order, 
kuded by St. Brigid, A. D. 480, the abbeſs of 
1c was ſuperior to the abbot of her foundation: 
a iDbey of the Canons of St. Victor, founded about 
5; one of Franciſcans, founded 1260 by Giraldus 
"Maurice or William Veſey; which laſt alſo 
— dere one of Carmelites 1290. Conſiderable 
"a of the Franciſcan friary remain . The Cur: 
* at Kildare, a large plain, formerly ſurrounded 
12 vod of oaks, which gave the name of Culledair 
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to the town, and was the ſeat of Draid worſhip till 
reformed by St. Brigid, is eſteemed as fine a common 
as any in Europe, containing near 5000 Engliſh 
acres, forming a moſt beautiful lawn covered with 
ſheep. There is a ranger appointed, and in the 
months of April, June, and September, here arc 
races by Iriſh-bred horſes for king's plates*. A 
mile and a half from the town are ruins of Lachagh 
caſtle ®, 

Art Leixlip, a village in the barony of Salt, and 
the reſort of much company in ſummer to drink the 
waters of a neighbouring ſpa, was a monaſtery of 
our lady. It is the ſeat of William Conolly, eſq; 
beautifully ſituated on the banks of the Liffy, a 


\ handſome edifice with large and pleaſant gardens, on 


one ſide of which is a fine waterfall and a famous 
ſalmon leap. | 

Caſtletown, a mile to the right, is the magnificent 
ſeat of Thomas Conolly, allowed to be the fineſt in 
Ireland. Near Leixlip are the ruins of Corifig town 
and caſtle; and three miles diſtant are thoſe of 
Donazhmore church and very beautiful obeliſk, erected 
by lady Anne Conolly “. 

Maynooth, in the ſame barony, is a ſmall market and 
poſt town, formerly of conſequence, which falling to 
decay was re-edified by the noble family of Lein- 
ſter after the manner of an Engliſh market town. 
Here Gerald, earl of Kildare, founded a college for 
a provoſt and vice-provoſt, five prielts, two clerks, 
and three boys, before 1513, confirmed by William 
archbiſhop of Dublin 15581. Maynooth caſtle, now 
ruined, was built by John fixth earl of Kildare, as 
was alſo Kilhea caſtlen. Within a mile from May- 
nooth is Carton houſe, the beautiful ſeat of the duke 
of Leinſter, with extenſive gardens and park a. 

Old Nilcullen, a poor village, yet giving name to 
the barony, was a walled town with ſeven gates; 
only one remaining. In 1319 a bridge being built 
a mile north-weſt of the rown over the Liffey by 
Maurice Jakes canon of Kildare, a new town called 
Kilcullen bridge ſprung up“; near which are ruins 
of a caſtle. In the church-yard 1s a round rower, 
not exceeding 50 feet in height with four windows. 
Eaſt of the town the ſhaft of a crofs, a ſingle ſtone 
10 feet high; in a garden north of the town a 
baſe of another; and in a field a fingle rude ſtone ?. 
Near it at Knzccknacrioth was a religious houſe, of 
which ſome ruins remain . 

Naas, the ſhire town, was the reſidence of the 
kinzs of Leinſter, where, on the arrival of the 
Engliſh, many caſtles were erected, and a parliament 
held. It was made a ſtrong hold during the civil 


< Harris? Ware, Il. 227. 
f Th. 3:09. Wilſoa, 378. 
x Wicca, 98, 99. 
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Athy. 


Ard lc ull. 


Woodilock e. 


Bally Cs 
Adair. 


Kilruſh, 


Newbury. 


Killadoon. 


Poſperous. 


Biſhops 
Court. 


Palmerſ- 


town, 


Taghadoe. 
Allen. 


1 
wars. On the right going into the town is a Daniſh 
mount or rath*, At Naas was an abbey of Auſtin 
canons, founded by a baron of Naas in the 12th 
century; a houſe of Dominicans founded in the 14th 
century, now an inn; and an Auſtin friary founded 
1484; the ruins ſtill vifible at the foot of the rath *, 

Half a mile from the town are the ruins of Jiggin- 
flown houſe, once a molt noble and ſuperb edifice, 
built by the unfortunate earl of Strafford, and in- 
tended as a country reſidence for the lord-liecutcnaat, 
but never finiſhed*. 

Almoſt rwo miles from hence are two ſtones of a 
remarkable lize called Lang Stones. 

Bray is the fine ſeat of lord viſcount de Veſci ; and 
a mile further is Leinſter lodge, a magnificent ſeat of 
the duke of Leinſter “. 

Near Athy, a borough town on the river Barrow, 
alternately with Naas the aſſize town, was a houſe 
of Crouched friars, founded in the reign of John; 
and another of Dominicans, founded 12577. 

Three miles from Athy on the ſummit of a hill 1s 
the moat or rath of Ardſcull; a plan and view of which 
may be ſeen in pl. XLII. and the deſcription, p. 483. 

On the banks of the Barrow are ruias of /Food- 
Hoc t caſtle. 

Bally caſtle is the feat of Mr. Adams. 

At Adair was an abbey of Grey friars, founded 
by Thomas, ſeventh earl of Kildare, and his lady 
1464, where they were buried“. 

Kilruſh was burnt by the duke of Ormond's army 
1643, together with its caſtle belonging to col. Fitz- 
Gerald, one of the Popiſh rebels. This place is 
alſo noted for the defeat of their army by the ſaid 
duke 16½2. Here was an houte of Auſtin canons, 
founded by William earl of Pembroke in the 11th 
century “. | 

At Newbury near Caſtle Carbury is the ſeat of lord 
Harberton, who thence took his title 1783; and the 
ruins of a large caſtle ſcated on an high peninſulated 
rocky hill, formerly the reſidence of the Cowley family“. 

Near Cellbridge is Icilladoon, the feat of lord Lei- 
trims. | 

Prefperons is the name of a village built 1780 by 
capt. Brooke, who eſtabliſhed here an extenſive cot- 
ton manuiattory, which was for a while ſuſpended 
by lofles, but is now_contiuued under the care of re- 
ſpectable truſtees choſen by act of parliament l. 

Biſhops court is the fine feat and highly cultivated 
demeſnes of the right honourable John Ponſonby ; 
near which on the ſummit of the hill ſtand the 
church and tower of Oughterard®. | 

Near Johnſtown is Palmerſjlown, a fine old man- 
ſton of lord Maynard *. 

At Taghadoe is a church and round towers. 

Allen gives title of viſcount to Joſhua Allen, whoſe 
great great grandfather John was ſo created by 
George I. 1517. An anceſtor of this family was for 
his great {kill in architecture much conſulted by the 
nobility and gentry in their buildings, particularly 
by lord Strafford betore-mentioned, and planned the 
family ſeat at Mullynatach near Dublin b. Allen 
gives name alſo to a famous bog, extending through 
King's and Queen's counties, and thofe of Kildare, 
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Weſt Meath, Meath, Longford, Roſcommon, Ga 
and Tipperary, and vifible in large tra 
len and Kildare hills !. 

Ely gave title of viſcout 1622 to fir Adam Loftus, h 


u- 
rae, 


tr ol. Af. 


chancellor of Ireland 1619, but it expired wi 15 * 
grandſon Arthur 1725, and the eſtate paſſeq ty the 8 
earl of Drogheda, who ſucceeded his grandfae | 
Nicholas, a deſcendant, was created Wich. 4 
baron Loftus 1751, and his fon and nameſal; 2 - 
of Ely 1766. His ton Nicholas Hume dye N w 
married, the earldom became extinct, and the tate for 
of viſcount and baron devolyed to his uncle Hy, fir 
who has tince been created earl of Ely, , 1 he 
At Glaſnaiden was a houſe of Aultin canons, fand ſie 
ed about 594 !. | p 
At Great Conall on the banks of the Lilly, alert 120 
founded by Maylor Fitz-Henry, lord juſtice of js, 7 
land 1202, whole abbot had a ſeat in parliancy, of ( 
Ruins, ſuppoſed of the church, about 200 fee; by 126 
25 ſtill remain v. At Old Connel is a Daniſh mount / 
At Kilhill, ſix miles eaſt of Naas, was a comma 10 8 
dery of Knights Hoſpitallets, founded by Matter ö 
Fitz-Gerald in the 13th century. Ini 
At Mona/tereven on the river Barrow in Of h 
barony, St. Abban founded a ſumptuous abbey nith non 
privilege of ſanctuary. It was refounded by Derma ( 
O Deemſey, king of Offaley, between 1178 ad tac! 
1183. The abbot fat as a baron in parliament! bair 
At the ſuppreſſion it was granted to George lord 
Audley, who aſſigned it to Adam "Loftus viſcoutt Cu 
Ely. It afterwards came into the family of the exl and 
of Drogheda, by whom it was beautifully repaired the 
The canal from Dublin is completed to this town, of | 
by which a trade is opened with Athy, Carlow, W+ art 
terford, and Roſs. The original intention of the by 
proprietor was to continue the canal to the Sharon buil 
Not far from it is Moore abbey, a ſcat and pak 2001 
the earl of Drogheda. I 
At Timolin Beg was an Arroaſian nunnery, ſoundel nt! 
about 1200, and an houſe of Canons regular ia tie the 
10th century. Two miles from Timolin is ba bon 
the ſeat of the earl of Aldborough, built 1743: it Mad 
old houſe entertained James II. and William Ill. and of (i 
the caſtle was ruined by Cromwell*. tin 
At Aaony near Timolin is a large old church, fa by : 
to have been a Franciſcan friary. An old crols te- F 
mains, and ſeveral Iriſh inſcriptions *. eack 
Ar Kilbegs and Kilbill were preceptories of Kaigit one 
Templars x. | Mu 
Caſtle Dermot was a large fortified town u Nor 
four gates, ſituated in a flat, ſurrounded by lene rour 
country, the reſidence of the kings who bore the bers 
name of Dermot. It was ſacked and plundered by Irel; 
Bruce 1316. In 1377 was held a parliament bete d 
the houſe now converted into an inn ; and here wa Thi 
alſo a mint. Here was a houſe of Crouched fiat hp, 
founded in the 13th century ; part of the walls tere 
maining in the village. Another of Regular canon they 
It has alfo rains of a Franciſcan friary, funded by ab 
Gerald earl of Kildare, about the middle ot * tde 
13th century. Two cf the ailes and ſome octagoR Var 
pillars remain. A parliament was heid in it 14% Ma 
A mile and an half from hence is J cable, Fi 
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che antient reſidence of the earls of Kildare; and 


three miles off Burton hall, the fine ſcat of William 


n, elq. 7 " 0 
0 Rofi Glaſs was a Ciſtertian abbey, founded by 


Permod O Dempſter prince of Oflaley 1178. 

97. Hallau on the Liffey, two miles louth-weſt of 
Leixlip, Was a priory of the order of Si. Vidbr, 
Canded by A. de Hereford 1202. Two towets and 
to gates remain = 


Ky 


99 


C 


Fig. 13. in the ſame plate repreſents Cnoch Caellagh 
near Kilcullen ſurrounded by a circular entrench- 
ment 20 feet wide and 10 deep, the rampart being 
on the outſide of the trench. On the top was a 
rath, now d-:ſtroyed; the entrance to the eaſt, within 
wiiich may be traced ſeveral ſtreets, particularly a 
grand one which is ſeen in the view. Cromwell 


is laid to have encamped here in his way to the 
ſouth *, 


Lodge, I. 2149 
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Fitz Geralds. 


* Me, Abbey near Kilcullen bridge was founded Fig. 3. pl. XLII. is a rude tobacco- pipe of coarſe 
tit for Franciſcans 1400, by fir Rowland Euſtace, fon of brown carth, found ſticking between the teeth of a ſcull 
* ir Edward, chancellor and treaſurer of Ireland, dug up amongſt a multitude of others at Brannockf- 
? whoſe fine monument remains in che church. The town on the Lifly in this county. On digging in 
ound, ( geeple fell down 1704 ©. an elevated field near the riyer 1784, the labourers 
At Cloncurry was a Carmelite monaſtery, founded fyund an entrenchment filled with human bones, 
dale 13479. among which were a number of theſe pipes; under 
of Ire At Clane, a ſmall village on the Liffey, were a houſe the bones lay a range of ſtone coffins formed of flag 
amel. o Canons regular“, and a Franciſcan friary, founded ſtones without cement, having one for the top, in 
er by 12661. N | | : which coffin was a ſkeleton. A battle was fought 
ount* At Chnagh a religious houſe or chapel, dedicated here between the Danes and Iriſh in the gth century, 
mman- to St. Fynan ®. The Fitz Geralds trace their deſcent trom Otho a 
laurie At Tully near Kildare ruins of a preceptory of Florentine or Norwegian, who ſettled in England 
Inights Hoſpitallers “. and Wales in the time of Alfred, and whoſe grand- 
Ofller At Grany a Brigittine nunnery founded about 1200, ſon is the Gerald de Windſor here-mentioned. His 
y with now a burial-place of note and ruins remaining“. eldeſt fon Maurice, came over with Strongbow, and 
Dermat Other religious foundations were at Diſrt, Fuler- dying 1177 was buried under a monument without 
73 add uch, Grange Nolven k, Kilcock", Irilloſſy a, Tulachrob- the walls of Wicklow. His ſon Gerald aſſiſted in 
met. aire ®, the great victory gained over O Connor king of Con- 
ze lord Near Rath Sallagh about three miles from Dun naught, who beſieged the Englith in Dublin 1173, 
viſcoun Catan is a dun about 20 feet perpendicular height and was created baron Offaley. His grandſon ho- 
the eul and ſurrounded at the baſe by a ſmall entrenchment; mas was aflaſſinated at Callan in Deſmond. Thomas, 
epaired, the top is plain near the centre, of which are ruins grandſon to the foregoing, had the ſuruame of Nap- 
$ tout, of a building about 10 feet by 8, the ramparts of pagh or the Ape, from an adventure in his infancy 
w, V+ eth about 3 feet high, the entrance into the dun is with an ape, to which the ſupporters of the family 
| of the by a ſlope to the eaſt, to which alſo the door of the arms allude. Gerald, eldeſt ſon of Maurice ſecond 
anon, building faced, See pl. XXXV. fig. 10. where is lord Offaley, was anceſtor of the earls of Kildare ac- 
park of mother tumulus near Dun Cavan. cording to ſome; though others with more truth fol- 
lo a ſmall tumulus near Kildare on a riſing ground Jowing the pedigree of the family, give that honour 
founded in the middle of a field was found the little urn in to John, younger ſon of Thomas Nappah, who was 
ar in tie the plate of urns. It was full of aſhes and burat created earl of Kildare 1315 Edward II. His lincal 
is Hela bones, The carvings were rude and appeared as if deſcendant Gerald, eighth earl, was lord deputy of 
743: th made with a ſtick while the clay was ſoſt. Numbers Ireland during the reigns of Henry VII, and VIII. 
| Ul. and a ſuch urns were found in the ſame place at different and by his reputation ſo awed the rebels that he 
ines under fimilar ſmall tumuli; the whole incloſed kept the kingdom in better order than had been done 
rch, fad dy a circular entrenchment ?. | betore him. He died 1513. His ſon Gerald, ninth 
crols te- Fig. 12. pl. XXXV. is a circle of ſmall tumuli earl, held this high office after him, till his enemies, 
| each about 4 feet high; on the north of which ſtands whom be had foiled more than once, procuring his 
f Knights one fingle, and ſituated on the hill of Mullahmaſt or recall, his fon Thomas broke out into the violences - 
OY Mullagh Maiſteazhan near Ballyton in the barony of recited by Mr. Camden, murdered Allen. archbiſhop 
own vita Norragh, Near theſe tumuli ſtards Gablahn or the of Dublin, whoſe advancement had embroiled his 
by rel round pillar ſtone fig. 7. about 7 feet high. Num- father with Wolſey, beſieged the caſtle, and threat- 
bore the bers of theſe ſtones are found in different parts of ened to wreſt the kingdom from the Engliſh. But 
ered Of Ireland, On this hill are a number of ſmall cir- being ſoon obliged to ſubmit he was with his five 
nent ket) Ur entrenchments and a large circular rath, in uncles banged at Dublin, Stanihurſt, in his zeal 
here d Thich may be diſcovered the foundations of build- for the honour of this family, denies this Thomas 
1ed friathy i Theſe raths with the tumuli and ſtone pillar the title of earl; but he furvived his father a year, 
> Walls * ae probably ſepulchral monuments. Keating ſays and he was not attainted till the year after his exe- 
* 1 ley were forts erected in an early period, and that cution. His fon? Gerald was reſtored to ſome of 
unded T abattle was fought here in the zd century between his eſtates by Edward VI. and completely to his 
le ol * de Leinſter and Munſter forces, which was after- honours by queen Mary 1554. On the death of 
E on Wards renewed at Magh Riada, now the heath of his three ſons (two of them earls of Kildare) the 
it "_ ayborough in Queen's county; in memory of title reyerted to his nephew Gerald 14th carl. James, 
[24 ce ech were erected the large ſtone fig. 1. pl. XLIII. the preſent, is the 20th earl. 
„ illon, 1% i Vilon, 219, b Archd. 340. | © Ib. 338. 1 Ib. 313. * Ib. 312. 
i. 8 Ib. 313. b Archd. 345- Wilſon, 155. : l i Archd. 313—3 17. 
Maude 54. 5 Archd. 315. | 2» Ib. 25 L. ; Ib. 331. 
„ Th. 133 , | r not his brother as Mr. Camden, uncorrected by Gibſon, 
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County OF WEISFOR b. 


ELOW the mouth, at which the ſiſter rivers 

Burrow, Neure, and Swire empty their united 
ſtreams into the ſea, on the promontory round which 
the ſhore winds to the eaſt, the county of Weisford 
or Wexford preſents itſelf to view, called in Iriſh 
County Reogh*, where Ptolemy antiently placed the 
MNAPII. It is probable from the name that theſe 
people are derived from the Menapii, a maritime 
nation of Belgium. But whether Carauſius who aſ- 
ſumed the purple and uſurped Britain from Dio- 
cleſian was of the former or the latter people let 
others decide. Aurelius Victor * calls him“ a citi- 
* zen of Menapia,” and the city Menapia is placed 
by geographers not in Belgium but in Ireland. In 
this county on the Barrow antiently flouriſhed the 
conſiderable city of Roſs, populous and much fre- 
quented by merchants, fortified by Iſabella, daughter 
of ear] Richard Strongbow, with a vaſt circuit of 
walls, of which it now only ſhews the remains, For 
by the diſagreement between its citizens and the re- 
ligious it has long ſince fallen to decay. 

More to the eaſt Duncanon a caſtle with a gar- 

riſon commands the river in ſuch a manner that ſhips 
may be prevented by it from coming to Waterford or 
Roſs: for which reaſon when the Spaniards threat- 
ened to invade Ireland in 1588, it was thought ad- 
viſcable to fortify it. From thence runs out to the 
mouth of the river a narrow neck, which preſents a 
high tower to mariners“, erected by the people of 
Roſs in their proſperity for the ſafer entry of the 
mouth of the river. Not far from hence in the wind- 
ing ſhore is Tintern, where William Mareſchal earl 
of Pembroke founded a famous monaſtery called de 
Voto, which he vowed to build during a terrible 
ſtorm, and being ſhipwrecked on this coaſt he per- 
formed his vow. 
The promontory itſelf is by Ptolemy called HitzroN 
or Sacred, and I make no doubt it had the ſame 
name among the natives f. The extremeſt town on its 
point where the Engliſh firſt landed in this iſland 
being called in the language of the country Banna, 
which ſignifies holy. 

From this holy head the ſhore turning eaſt runs 
a long way to the north; off which lie in the ſea 
ſeveral dangerous ſhoals called by ſeamen The 
Grounds. Here Ptolemy places the river Mopoxa, 
and at its mouth the city Menaera, both which have 
ſo loſt their names that TI really deſpair of ſtriking 
any light out of this obſcurity. But as there is 
only one river that diſcharges itſelf here, which in a 


ny * publiſhed by Andrew Schottus, c. 39. 
2 1, e. rng or coarſe, G. 
d See betore in Waterford. 


« The two laſt are extinct as are alſo the Pear. Moſt of the other Engliſh families except the Roches and Sinolt, 


duced, G. 


the firſt of whom was Edmund Butler, a young 


manner divides the county and is now called the 
Slane, and among the marſhes at its mouth 1s 4 City 4 
called by a German name Weisford, head of dr 
whole county, I ſhall with more confidence ſuppoke, 
that Slane was Mopona, and Weisford Marl, 
and the rather as this is a more modern name, 9 
German original, given it by the Germans, ky 
are called Ouſimen by the Iriſh. Ir is a city of w 
great ſize, but particularly remarkable for firſt (1. 
mitting itſelf to the Engliſh on being vigorouſly 4. 
ſaulted by Fitz-Stephen, a gallant commander, It wx 
made an Engliſh colony, whence all the cou 
abounds with Engliſh, ſtill retaining the old Englih 
dreſs and idiom, though with a mixture of lik, 
Dermot, who invited the Engliſh into Ireland, he 
ſtowed this city and its territory for ever on Fit. 
Stephens, who began a town near it at Carrich, in 
proving by art the natural ſtrength of the pla. 
But he ſurrendering his right to king Henry Il thi 
prince transferred it to Richard earl of Pembroke, 
to hold in fee of him and the kings of England for 
ever; whence by the earls Mareſchals, the Vale 
of the French family of Lufgnan, and the Haſling, 
it deſcended to the Greys, lords of Ruthin, who ar 
frequently ſtyled in antient charters /ords of Mei 
ford, though in the reign of Henry II. J. Taba i 
once in the public acts ſtyled earl of Shrewſbury al 
Weisford. Of this river take theſe lines of Nechan 
ſuch as they are 


Ditat Eniſcortum fumen quod Slana vocatur, 
Hunc cernit Weisford ſe ſociare fibi. 


Here Eniſcort enrich'd by fruitful Slane, _ 
Whoſe ſocial ſtreams with Weisford ſeck the man. 


For Eniſcort*, a corporate town ſtands on it; nd 
further inland on the ſame river is Fernes, rematkt 
ble only for being the ſee of a biſhop, and where 
formerly the Fitz-Geralds built a caſtle. Near this 
on the other ſide the Slane live the Cavenaghy 
Donells, Montaghs, O Moors*, Iriſh families of rurbu- 
lent diſpoſitions; and among them the Sin, Rocher, 
Peppards, Engliſh families. On this fide Slane the 
moſt conſiderable are the viſcounts Mont Caf 


ſon of Peter earl of Ormond, on whom Edward VI. 
conferred that title; and many others of the fame 
ſurname; alſo D*Evereux, Stafford, Chevtrs, White, 
Forlong, Fitz-Harris, Brown, Hore, Hape, Codd, Myr 
ler, of Engliſh extraction, as are the bulk of the 
common people. | 


+ Byam is Iriſh for ſacred. 


© or Eniſcorthy, G. i greatl te. 


WIV FORD 


Hls county before the arrival of the Engliſh and 
Danes was diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral denominations 
among the antient Iriſh as Corteigh, Moragh, and 
Laiphion ; all of which ſignify in the Iriſh language 
he maritime country. Corteigh is ſtill retained in 
de name of Eniſcorthy, a town in this county; and 
nolt probably the antient inhabitants were thoſe 
whom Ptolemy calls Coriondi or Koi,. Under the 
denomination of Morag h or Mairagh, it gave the fa- 
nily name of its chief, that is, Me Moragh or M“ 
Murched. From Laighion is derived the preſent 
name of Leinſter; for what the Iriſh called Laigbion 


f lud. the Danes denominated Layneſir, which was after- 
1d, be⸗ gards retained by the Engliſh. Leighion, Layneſtr, 
0 Hu- or Layneſter, mentioned by the Iriſh, Daniſh, or 
>, in Latin writers towards the cloſe of the middle ages, 
place {eldom means any other part of Ireland than the pre- 
II. that ſeat county of Wexford ; though ſometimes thoſe 
rbroke, diſtrits or principalities which became tributary to 
and for it as Hy Cin/clagh, Croigh Cuclan, and Coige Gailiain 


7. were after the 11th century by writers on Iriſh af- 
Jofling, fairs confounded under the general name of Laighion 
who ate or Leiniter, As the Engliſh firſt ſettled in this 


F Wait 
albat is 
ury and 
Nechan 


county, the native Iriſh frequently called them 
Laighion, though Keating aſſerts that Laighion was 
ſ denominated from the Engliſh ſpears called 
lagbean; but we find Laighion and Layneſtr men- 
toned long before the arrival of that people. Laighion 
and Croigh Cuolan comprehending the preſent coun- 


al tes of Wexford,and Wicklow, were denominated by 
the Iriſh Dalmachſevel or the maritime countries“. 
| As the Danes and Engliſh made early ſettlements 
he main iu this diſtrict, the original names of the ſubordinate 
it: and cutreds with thoſe of the chiefs to whom they ap- 
-emarkt pertained have been loſt, nor have we been able to 
1 where obtain the leaſt information on this ſubject. 
Tear this The county of Wexford, bounded on the ſouth 
wenne, nd ſouth-weſt by St. George's channel, on the 
of turbo caſt by part of Caterlogh and Kilkenny, and on 
Kochen ae north by Wicklow, is in its greateſt length 39 
une the i lis, and in breadth 20, and divided into eight 
Carre; baronies, of Gorey, Scarewalſh, Ballaghkeen, Bantry, 
younger Welmaler e, Sheilburn, Bargie, and Forth: and contains 
ward VI. *. pariſhes and eight boroughs. In ſome places it 
che ſame b fruitful in corn and paſture, in others the foil 1s 
, it, toarſe as its Iriſh name Reogh imports. | 
4d, May: New Koſs", a beautiful little ſea-port town of good 
K of the de in wool, beef, and butter, by means of its own 
wer, formed by the conjunction of the Nure and 
, on, which brings up ſhips of very conſiderable 
unden to its quay, is alſo a borough, corporation, 
marker, and poſt town, ſituate in a bottom with 
- greatly te boy hills behicd it. It is one of the ſtaple ports for 
\ (hoy, Keating, Chronicon Manniæ, O Flaherty Ogygia. 
a rag Kah Clogher in that of Leitrim, &c. Beautord. 
4 201.338. | 4 Archd. 749. 
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exporting wool, but its chief exports are beef and 
It beld out againſt the marquis of Or- 
mond 1643, and afterwards againſt Cromwell 1649, 


but was taken by both. It was formerly ſtrongly 


fortified and walled, and ſome of the gates remain. 
The church, which is a large buiiding, ſtands on 
a hill behind the town, It gave the title of earl 
and viſcount to fir Richard Parſons, whoſe grand- 
father fir Richard was created viſcount 1651, and his 
father Richard earl 1718; but the title cxpiring in 
this family was revived in that of Gore 1772. At 
Roſs or Roſs Pont was a Franciſcan monaſtery, 
founded by fir John Devereux in the 13th century; 
and another of Auſtin friars founded in the reign 
of Edward III. Here was an older houſe of 
Crouched friars; but one of the friars having killed 
a principal inhabitant, the town's people roſe, put the 
friars to death, and totally deſtroyed the houſe*. 

About a mile eaſt of New Roſs is Old Ros, which 
tradition aſſerts was in antient times the reſidence 
of the kings of this country. There ſtill remains a 
large tumulus and other veſtiges of antiquity *. 

Tintern abbey on Banna bay in the barony of Tintern, 
Shelburne, was founded for Ciſtertians 1200, by 
William earl of Pembroke, with monks from the abbey 
of the ſame nzme in Monmouthſhire, The church 
was a large building with a centre tower. The chan- 
ccl was converted into a dwelling-houſe, now the 
ſeat of Veſey Colclough, eſq. * 

Wexford on the river Slaney 1s a large ſea-port, Wexford: 
corporation, borough, and market town, has a very 
good harbour for ſmall veſſels, and is much fre- 
quented by ſtrangers on account of a chalybeat 
ſpring near one of the gates. Ir is governed by. a 
mayor, recorder, and bailiffſs. Several parts of the 
walls remain with the gates. The town contains 
ſeveral handſome buildings, and a handſome modern 
church, market-houſe, and cuſtom-houſe. The chicf 
trade is in barley. 

Wexford was denominated by the Irih Garmen, 
and by the Danes W/esficord, both which ſignify the 
habitation in the ſea. It was firſt fortified with walls 
by the Danes, but had exiſted before as an Iriſh 
mart reſorted to by merchants, 

The harbour runs in welt and by north; the inner 
part wholly northward. Jult before it lie two great 
ſhelves cloſe by each other : that on the ſouth called 
Hanman's Path, the other the North grounds : there 
is a channel between the firſt and the ſouth fide of 
the harbour, having 8 fect at the uſual and 10 feet 
at ſpring tides: the channel between the North 
grounds and the north fide of the harbour has only 
6 feet water at full flood. The chief channel is 


of 75 dere are ieveral places of the name of Roſs in Ireland: as Roſs in this county, Roſs Alethri in the county of Cork, Roſſerea in that 
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between the two ſands, being 4 or 5 fathoms deep, 
There is another ſhelf or bar in the harbour's 
mouth, at whish in high floods there are about 16 
teet of waters Beyond the bar is from 3 to 4 fa- 
thoms water; afterwards fur a great way not above 
10 feet, but uuder the caſtle where veſſels anchor 
4 lathoms, end betore the town three. On account, 
however, of the before-mentioned ſhallows, no veſ- 
{els that draw above 19 tect water can go to Wex- 
ford, but mult unlade in a creck near the harbour's 
mouth on the ſouth ſide three miles from the town, 
where is ſuificient water, but no ſhelter from the 
ſolith winds k. 

The Engliſh who firſt ſettled at Wexford built 
or repaired White Caftle overagainſt the entrance of 
the harbour, as alſo a caſtle ſtill ſtanding in the 
rown, converted into barracks for three companies of 
tout, and commanding the harbour. They made 
it their place of arms, on which account the 
neighbouring parts abound more with Fngliſh in- 
habitants than any other county in Ireland except 


Dublin. Cromwell ſtormed this rown and caſtle 
1649, and put all he found in arms to the 
ſword. Here was a priory of Regular canons, ſaid 


to have been founded by the Danes, to which the 
Noches were magnificent benetattors: the church 
yet remains with a very large tower in the centre i. 
William Mareſhall, carl of Pembroke, founded a 
houſe of Knights Templars, whoſe grand commandery 
if was, and after their ſuppreſſion that of the Hoſpi- 
tallers. There ſtill remains part of the old church 
of St. John without the town walls *. The conven- 
tual Franciſcans procured for themſclves a ſettlement 
in this town in the reign of Henry III. and were 
reformed 1486. Here was alſo an hoſpital for lepers!, 

The Engliſh colony mentioned by. Mr. Camden is 
the preſent barony of Forth. They continued to 
ſpeak the old Engliſh or Saxon language until the 
beginning of the preſent century, but now greatly 
neglect it, uſing the modern Engliſh, and they differ 
nothing in their dreſs from their neighbours ®. They 
retain many fingular cuſtoms diſtin& from their 
neighbours, intermarry among themſelves, have very 


little intermixed with the natives, and are remark a- 
bly induſtrious, cleaaly, and [imple u. 


Two miles from Wexford are the ruins of Barn- 
toton caltle *, | 

At Airdne Coembain near Wexford was a religious 
houſe f. 

Eniſcorthy is a ſmall market and borough town on 
the river Slahey, by which there is a navigation 
tor ſmall loops down to Wexford. The firuation 
is agrecable and pictureſque, with the remains of a 
conliderable caſtle, built by the firſt Engliſh ſettlers d. 

At Enifcorthy was an abbey of canons of the 
order of St. Auſtin, founded by Girald de Pren— 
deigraſt and John St. John biſhop of Fernes 1240. 
Another of Obſervantines, founded 14607. In the 
county of Wexford were no leſs than nine houſes of 
Auſtin canons, founded in the 6th century, befides 
thoſe above ſpecified. 

Fernes, fituated on the river Banne, takes its name 
from the hero Ferna, fon of Caril king of Deſies, 
{lain here in battle by Gallus ſon of Morna. It 
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or archbiſhop here about A. D. 598 


K Ib. 7 58. 

. P Archd, 731. 
* Harris? Ware, I. 438. Leland, I. 
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was long before the arrival of the Englim 1 dh. 
ginal ſeat of the Mac Murchards, Who ha 
or caſtle here at that time“. The ſee was foundea 
by St. Edan or Moedog, who had ſtudied under $, 
David in Wales, and at his return was made bi 


a fort 


1 r cmd 
king of Leiniter, ordaining that the archbiſhopric gf 


all Leinſter ſhould for ever continue here, In the 
early ages of Chriſtianity in Ircland the title of 
archbiſhop, except that of Armagh, was ng fixed 
but followed the merits and ſanctitiy of the Prelidin 
biſhop. This ſee, ſtyled in epiſcopal cliarters of 
the 12th century the ſee of Wexford, had Leighlin 
united to it 1600, and its revenues augmented h 
the care of biſhop Raty 1603—1634. The cathedral 
ſtands in the town, part of a very large EXtenſine 
building, and lately firted up in the modern ſtyle 
Biſhop Cope built a palace here*, Here was a houſe 
of Auſtin canons, founded by Dermod M'Murchy 
king of Leinſter, in atonement for burning the 
1160. 

Neu boreug h gives title of baron to viſcount Cicl! 
mondeley, lo created 1715 1 George l. 

Ten miles from Arklow within a quarter of ani 
of the ſca is Courtown, the ſear of the earl of Cour. 
town, who has rebuilt the tower and great part of 
Rilkennel church *. 

Three miles and an half from Clonegal are ming 


— 


own 


of Caftle Ryland and Clohaman caftlcs, Five nile it 
from Clonegal ruins of an antient caſtle; and xithin Jon 
a mile of Eniſcorthy and between it and Balla. * 
Hallen, the ſeat of Mr. Newton, is Blacſſlocps a moſt 7 
romantic and beautiful ſituation, containing a vel of 
of the town and the river Slaney ?, N be; 
Faithleg hill preſents a ſtriking profſneR, and under 10 

it is the market town of Po/ton, formerly called - 
ti 


Check point, the eſtate of Mr. Bolton, who has eſtab» 
liſhed a cotton manufactory there, and built hac 
a handſome houſe with fine gardens *, 

At Cariſore in the barony of Forth and near Wer 
ford harbour St. Domangart biſhop of Oſſory buil 
a monaſtery at the foot of the very high mountain 
which overhangs the ſea ; Ptolemy's Ia dn, after 
wards Salanga and Sheve Domangaird *. 

Down, on the river Derrihy, had a houſe of Cav 
ons regular before the arrival of the Engliſh“. 

Taghmen, a poor village and borough, fix mils 
weſt of Wexford, had an abbey founded 634" 

At Icilclagan and Ballyhack, preceptories of Knight 
Templars, afterwards of Knights Hoſpitallers; the 
ſecond founded by the O Mores in the 13th centuri% 

At Claſcarrig or de Viridi rupe, a Bene ſictine ab 
bey, founded in the 14th century, ſubje to &. 
Dogmail in Wales*. 

At Dunbrody,a Ciſtertian abbey by Harvey de Mont 
Mariſco 1182. The interior walls of che church of 
this very extenſive abbey are nearly entire with the 
chancel and three ſide chapels ; the tower low, th 
weſt window entire, and the weft door adorned with 
rich light carving; the foundations of the cloille 
and other buildings traceable *, 

At Clomin, fix miles eaſt from Dunbrody, an 7 
guſtin abbey, founded by the Cavenaghs 1385: tue 
ruins overhang the rivers, N 
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At Little Horton, a Carmelite friary, founded in 


th century 5 
7 Kilbrayey near Dunmain, is now the ſeat of 


Mr. Cliff, but we can learn nothing of the antient 


33944 


* or Little Ireland, an iſland to the north 
of Wexford harbour at the mouth of the Slancy, 
wherein St. Ibar or Ioor built a celebrated mo- 
naſtery and founded a ſchool ſo carly as A. D. 420, 


and was buried 500 K. 


S. 
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The iſland Zdri, by Pliny called Andro533s placed Ea:i, 
by Ptolemy among the weſtern iſlands of Ireland; 
and the learned fir James Ware believes it to be 
the fame with Beg-Eri!. 


547 


Ar Dair inis another iſland near Wexford was an Dair inis, 


antient abbey vw. : 

Other religious houſes at Achadbabhla , Ardblad- 
hraun®, Camros, Clonemore®, Druim Chaoin Cbellaigha, 
Fionmagh®, Inbberdaiole, Iniſbeg, Inisfeal*, Mag here 
Nuidbe or Maghinemha*, Seanbbotha". 


{ 22 i Ib. 731. * Ib. 733. 1 G. m Archd. 735. 
b Archd: 747 © Ib. 732. P Ib. 733. Ib. 736. Ib. 745. 
N Ib. 731 1b u 1b 1 
Ib. 747+ * 749+ 751. 
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_ Cave, who were alſo a maritime people 
of Germany, lived near the Menapii, but not 
at the ſame diſtance as in Germany. To them be- 
longed that tract on the coaſt poſſeſſed by the O Toles 
and Birns, Iriſh families, men who live by rapine 
and blood; ever reſtleſs, and truſting to the ſtrength 
of their forts, they refuſe to ſubmit to laws, and 
bear an inveterate enmity to the Engliſh. In order 
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to reſtrain their outrages and enforce the laws, a 


% 2... 


a county in 1578, and diſtribute them into fix ba- 
ronies with their reſpective bounds, forming the 
county of MWicklo or Arcklo, For this is the prin- 
cipal place hereabouts, and a caſtle of the earl of 
Ormond, who, among his other titles, bears that of 
lord of Archlo: below which, the river which Pto— 
lemy calls Ovoca, falls into the ſea, and as Giraldus 
Cambrenſis relates, “ whether the tide be in and 
fill the bay, or quite out, retains its native freſh- 


* neſs unallayed with any brackiſhneſs even to the 
66 ſea,” 
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County or DIVELIN, 


EYOND the Cavet lived the EzLaxn, where 
is now the county of Dublin, which, on the 
eaſt is waſhed by the Iriſh ſea, on the welt bounded 
by the county of Kildare, on the ſouth by the dil- 
tricts of the O Tooles and O Birnes, and thoſe called 
Gliznes, on the north by the county of Meath and 
the little river Nanny. It is a good corn country, 
abounding with all forts of game, but ſo bare of 
wood in many parts that they are forced to burn 
turf or Englith pit coal. All the ſouth part, which 
is leaſt cultivated, and riſes here and there with 
woody knolls, under which lie the deep woody val- 
lies called Giynnes, is infeſted by thoſe two miſ— 
chievous clans the O Tooles and O Birnes. Among 
theſe vallies is the biſhopric of Glandilaugh, which 
has been deſerted ever fince its union to the arch- 
biſhopric of Dublin. The other parts of this county 
are well ſtocked with towns and inhabitants and ſur- 
paſs the reſt of Ireland in improvements and a pe- 
culiar neatneſs, and are divided into five baronies, 
viz. Ratbdown, Newcaſtle, Caſtle Knoc, Cowloc, and 
Bal-rodry, which for want of knowing the bounds I 
cannot deſcribe ſo diſtin&ly as I could wiſh. I ſhall 
therefore firſt only ſurvey the coaſt, and then fol- 
lowing the courſe of the rivers viſit the inland parts, 


as no par, of this county is more than 29 miles from 


the ſea, To begin then from the ſouth, the firſt 
place that preſents itſelf on this coaſt js Wicklo, 
where is a narrow harbour, commanded by a rock 
incloſed with ſtrong walls ſerving as a caſtle, of 
which as well as of the reſt in this kingdom by act 
of parliament none but an Engliſhman can be con- 
ſtable, becauſe the Iriſh who commanded it had neg- 
lected to make a proper defence, and connived at 
the eſcape of perſons impriſoned there to the pre- 
judice of the ſtate. Of this port let us hear Gi- 
raldus, who calls it Winchiligillo*, “ There is,” ſays 
he, © a port at Minchiligillo on the fide of Ireland 
&« facing Wales, which in the time of flood receives 
& the tide, and in time of ebb returns the waves it 
© has admitted, and after the fea has completely 
e quitred the bay the river that runs into it is ren- 
ce. dered brackiſh by the ſalt water in every creek.” 
Next after this we ſee Newcaſtle, commanding a 
view of the ſea from a hill, and overlooking the ex- 
tenſive ſand banks called tbe Grounds, between which 
and the ſhore the water is however ſaid to be ſeven 
fathoms deep. Where the little river Bray falls into 
the ſea a little higher up one ſees O/4 Court®, an 
eſtate of the Walſhes of Carychmain of antient nobi- 
lity and numerous in theſe parts. Near this is 
Powers Court, formerly as it ſhould ſeem by the name 
belonging to the Poers, it was a large caſtle till 
Tirlaugh O Toole in his revolt deſtroyed it, From 


* Aven Lif. Girald. Top. Hib. I. 6. 


| or al 
* Guytingelo, Topog. Hib, th 3 8 Q. if Holland and Gibſon have has not totally mitaken this, putzing 64 tor Ha and. 0 
© Biſhop Gibſon makes this a {cat oi the Taibers, and Old Connaught that of the Walſhes. 
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the mouth of the Bray the ſhore bends in to ſorn 
the bay, and oppoſite the turn of the bend lies the 
little iſland of St. Benedict belonging to the arch. " 
biſhop of Dublin. This bay is called Dall haven, l. 
into which falls the Liffy *, the nobleſt river in this 
county, which though it riſes 15 miles from * 
mouth, yet fetches ſuch a winding circuit, that rug. 
ning firſt ſouth by St. Patric's land, then well, then 
north and watering the county of Kildare, and at. 
terwards turning eaſt it paſſes Caſtle Kr, formerly 
the barony of the Terills, whoſe eſtate which cane 
by females about the year 1370 paſſed to other {> 
milies, and by Kilmaine anticntly belonging to the | 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, noi a retreat of 


1 
the lords deputies. This Liffy is certainly mentioned 0 
by Prolemy ; but, by the careleſsneſs of tranſcribers nc 
is got out of its place. For the river LIV vs ſtands | i 
in the copies of Ptolemy in the ſame latitude on the at 
other part of the iſland, where there is no ſuch river, * 
The reader, therefore, will allow me to reltore it u 00 
its EBLAv1, and to preſent him with theſe lines of 2 
Necham on it: 10 

Viſcera Caſile-Mnoc non indignatur Aven-Lif, 2 
Num Dublini ſuſcipit unda maris, ; 

Nor Caſtle-Knoc does Liffy's flood diſdain, 2n 
Whoſe ſtream at Dublin pours into the main, ton 
For, ſeven miles from its mouth ſtands the moſt we 1 Ls 
nowned of all the Iriſh cities, the city which Proleny * 
calls EBLAxA, we Develin, Latin writers Dubliniun 1 
and Dublinia, the Welſh Dinas Dulin, the Saxons AJ 
antiently Duplin, and the Iriſh Bala-Cleigh, d. d. by 
the city of hurdles, pretending it is built on hurdles a 
in a marſh as Seville in Spain, which Ifidore fas ac 
ſo called from its being built on piles in a Cee 
marſh. Concerning the antiquity of Dublia | have a 
no certain account: but the authority of Ptoleny Ak 
leads me to pronounce it very aatient. Sax0-Oratt x 
maticus ſays it was miſerably ravaged in the Daniſh ® 
wars. It afterwards fell into the hands of Lügt Bl. 
king of England, which the charter before-met- * 
tioned confirms. The Norwegians had poſſeſion d m 
it next: whence in the life of CMI ap Hu ror 
prince of Wales, we read, that Harald of Norwaf ns 
after reducing the greateſt part of Ireland bai eh 
Dublin. This Harald ſeems to have been Harne. 
or the fair haird, firſt king of Norway, whoſe pet ” 
gree is thus deduced in the life of Gryffith. Harald lime 
had Auloed, Auloed another Aulocd , who 10 bon | 
Sitric king of Dublin: Sitric had Auloed, whok T: 
daughter Racwella was mother of GH ab oy IM 
born at Dublin when Tirlozh was king of IrchaG Who 
But this by the way. Dublin afterwards on the * lion 
arrival of the Engliſh ſubmitted to tit valour, 2 
+ called alſo Abloic, Anlaf, and Olare. ae 

| 
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was by them bravely defended, when Auſculph prince 
of Dublin, and afterwards Goffred king of the iſles, 
: {ly afſaulted it on every tide. Shortly after 
ed 8 ſent hither from Briſtol, to whom king 
I. granted it with!“ all the hiberties and free 
„ cuſtoms which the mon of Briſtol enjoy” in the 
words alrealy produced, From this time it conti- 
qued to Ayuriſh, and in many critical and difficult 
ns gave cininent proots ot its ſideluy to the 


4 colon 


Leary 


ftuauo 
Enes 0! England. 


—_ This is the royal city of Ireland, its molt noble 
the mut 2nd chict [eat Ot Juſtice, def-nded with ſtrong 
rch- wills, adorned with beautiful buildings, and well peo- 
nen, 1 "_ with inhabitants. An antient writer calls it 
\ this : 4 cicy © enobled by its people, moſt plealantly firu- 
17 « ated, well ſupplicd with fiſh from tie ſea and 
ne. u rivers, famous foi ite co nmerce, rendered aer cable 
then « by its verdant plain, platited * ich groves of Oaks, 
1 « 2nd ſurrounded witn retreats ef game.“ William 
merh of Neburgluf ſays 3 j)ivelin is a maritime 
carte f city, the metro; os of a! ah, raving 4 mit 
er fa. fiene harbour, and for trade ani te ort is alin, 
10 the ! & our London.” Its ſituationm 15 particularly pleaſant 


eat of and healthy. For tne mountain nie on the ſouth, 

L oo pvytonlige nl. & ods as "ea 
tioned Oa the . [! #10 xte 1 * 1 A 97 oh cast the 10 «1 
cribers near at hand; and the river , ranniny by on the 

7 , J Las»; x” * 10 — 3 « | * 10 

ſtands | NOTE makes 4 {ate (tation fon (1; i En the river 
on the are 447% 23 We Call them 0 rent the force of the 
1 rivet vner: caiare fignifying among the antie nts to check, 
'e it to curb, teſtrain, 48 the molt Icarne Cealize 1 bas obs 
lines of ferred. From hence run very ſtrong. walls of hewn 


fone {defended alſo on. the lonih with ramparts), 
having fix gates, which open into ſubucbs extending 
zorcut way beyond them. 

On the eaſt is Dammes gute; near which ſtands on 


f, 


n, 2n eminence the royai caſtle foruticd with ditches, 
ain. towers, aad a magazine, built by aichbiſhbop Henry 
I Loundres about ths year 1220. In the eaſt ſuburb 
rag near the church of St. Andrew Henry II. king of 
Prole | 
** Tagland, as Hoveden © relates, “ cauſcd to be erectec 
mo *2royal palace for himſelf in an extraordinary ſtyle 
> axons P : : 
n | #o workmanſhip, of ſmucth waitles according to 
4 05 4 
us. 


de cuſtom cf, this country, in which he with the 
* kings and princes of Iicland kept the feſtival of 
" Chriſtmas.” 

Oppoſite to this one ſe-s on the fite of the moral. 
ery of Aliballows, a handſome college, dedicated to 
lie holy and undivided Trinity, tor the promotion of 
earn ng, endowed with the privil-es of an univer- 
lty \ by queen Elizabeth of bleed memory, and 
Wely furniſh:d with an excellent library; giving no 
wall hopes that religion and learning will run to 
Leland as to their antient relidence, to which fo— 
Kgners once flocked as to the mart of all good 
um. In the reign of Edward ii. Alexander Bickncr, 
Uehbiſhop of Dublin, having procured of the Pone 
lie privileges of an iu beHity, and eſtablihed public 
cures }, began to recall them; but the trouble- 
de times which enfucd defeated the laudable de- 
by" of thi; good man. 

Ide north gate opens to the bridge which was 

It en are nes of hewn ſtone, by king John, 
E united Oy#man-t5wn to the city. For here 
* a s, te Vuſtrien (who, according to ( Te 
mw from Norway and the northern iſles) 
ied adout the ycar 1050. In this ſuburb was 
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„s. pen. bar, Houth, 


Vo. III. 


terwards changed the bailiffs into ſheriffs. 


+ Anglic. lib. ii. c. 26. 
was begun 7539, the foundations being laid May 13. and ſtudents fixit admitted 1593. 
| Stat. Parl. 18 Hen. VIII. c. 15. 
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formerly the famous church of St. Mary de Ouft- 
manby, as it is called in a charter of king John: alſo 
Blackfriars, a houſe of friars preachers, to which the 
public courts of juſtice are now removed. On the 
well fide of the city arc two gates, Ormond's gate and 
Newgate (which laſt is the public priſon) leading to 
a very long ſuburb called S. 7 Homes and a noble 
abbey of the ſame name called Thomas Court, 
founded and richly endowed by Henry I. to atone 
lor the murder of Thomas archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
On the ſouth is Paul's gate, and another called St. 
Micholas's, leading to St. Patric's ſuburb, in which 
ſtands the azchbiſhop of Dublin's palace called St. 
Sepulchre, and a ſpacious church dedicated to St. 
Patric, diftingniſhed by the workmanſhip of the in- 
Ie, the Matic pavements, vaulted ſtone roof, and 
loity tower, When this church was firſt built is 
uncertain, The hiſtory of Scotland relates, tllat 
Gregory, hing of Scotland, came on pilgrimage to it 
about the year 8.0, 


It was atterwarcs greatly en— 
larged by King John of England. John Compn arch- 
bop of Dublin firlt made it prebendal in the year 
1191; which inſtirution was confirmed by Pope 
Geleſtine III, and Henry Laundres his ſucceſſor in 
this ſee augmented it perſonatuum dignitalibus, to uſe 
the expreſs words of the founder, and modelled it 
according to the libertics, forms, and cuſtoms of the 
church of Saliſbury. At this time it conſiſts of a 
dean, precentor, chancellor, treaſurer, two arch— 
deacons, and twenty-two prebendaries, being, to bor- 
row the noble encomum given to it by the partia- 
ment“ of this kingdom,“ the only light and lamp of 
all religious and ccclefiaſtical diſcipline and order 
© in Ireland.” 

There is allo in the heart of the city another ca- 
thedral church, dedicated tothe Holy Trinity and 
commonly called Chriſt Church. Of its erection 
we read thus in the archives of the church. © Sitric 
* king of Dublin, fon of Ableb carl of Dublin, 
© gave to the Holy Trinity and to St. Donat firſt 
% bithop of Dublin, ground to build the church of 
* iloly Trinity; as allo gold and filver ſufficient to 
e“ build the church and il.e. whole court thereof :” 
This was about yCar IO12, when [ Caradoc of ] 
Lancarvon proves that Sitrir, fon of Ahloic, as he 
calls him fluariſhed. The work begun by Donat was 
hnithed by Lawrence ar 


25 * 
Lan 


toitliop of Dublin. Richard 
commonly called earl 
of Strigil (whole monument, repaired hy Henry 


Sidney, lord deputy, is 


C 4 4 8717 ! 4 Der 1 I 
2179 TOGW, ear Zi 4 moroke, 


did. On the ſouth ſide 
of the church rites the own hall called Toleſtale 
where the mayor hears caufes, and where the aſſem- 
blies of the citizens are held. The city alſo enjoys 
many privileges. It had entiently for chief magiſtrate 
a proveſt but in the year 1459 Henry IV. granted 
them the privilege of choſing annually a mayor and 
two bailffs, and that the mayor ſhould have a gilt 
ſword borne before him for ever. Edward VI. af- 
Nothing 
is wanting to make this the moſt flouriſhing city, 
except the removal of that heap of ſand thrown up 
by tae tides in the mouth of the Liffy, by which the 
harbour is fo blocked up that it will not bear large 
ſhips except at high water. So much for Dublin, 
tor many particulars about which I muſt own myſelf 
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Marquis of 
Dubin. 


Houth. 


S., Larvrence. 


Barons 
Houth. 


M alt bil, . 


Fingalls 
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indebted to the diligence and learning of James 
Uther, chancellor of St. Patric's, who poſſeſſes a de- 
gree of knowledge and judgement above his years. 

[ need not here repeat what has been already ob- 
ſerved of Robert Vere carl of Oxford, whom king 
Richard II. profuſe of his honours created marquis 
of Dublin and afterwards duke of Ireland. 

Where the river Liffy empties itſelf into the fea 
ſtands Houth, almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, from 
whence the noble family of St. Lawrence who live 
there take the title of barons Houthb. By a ſingular 
happineſs during ſo long a ſeries (for they trace the 
family as far back as the time of Henry II.) not one 
of them, they ſay, has been convicted of treaſon, nor 
any left in a ſtate of minority. Not far from hence 
is Malebid, diſtinguiſhed by its lords the Talbotts of 
Engliſli extraction. 

Farther inland adjoining to Dublin to the north 
lies Fingall, q. d. (if we derive it from the Iriſh 
language) the nation of forcigners (the Iriſh calling 
the Englih Gall as foreigners, and Saiſſanes as 
Saxons), a well cultivated tract, and as it were the 
granary of this kingdom, ſo great a quantity of wheat 
docs it yearly produce. The land here ſeems in a 


L I N. 


manner to vie with the labour of the huſban 
as in other parts of this kingdom it ſeem; to y 
braid heavily the idleneſs of its inhabitants wh 
ſuffer it to lie neglected and uncultivated, F 

Throughout this county are ſcattered many illy 
trious families of Engliſh extraction, viz, beſides that 
already mentioned, the Plunketts, Barnwells, Ruſt 
Talbotts, Dillons, Nettervilles, Holywood;, II *. 
Burnells, Fitz-Williams, Gouldings, Uſher, at, ; 
Finglaſles, Sarfelds, Blackneys, Cruceys, Bathz, de. 1 


dan; 


Thus much in brief for LEINsT ER, which forme, 
extended no further. I know not whether it ul 
not be thought too ridiculous to relate that Thome 
Stukeley after loſing his character and fortune x 
England and Ireland, eſcaping the juſtice of the lu 
gained by his great promiſes and pretences ſuch 1 
vour with Pope Gregory XIII. that he obtained g 
him the title of marquis of Leinſter, earl of Hein 
and Caterlogh, viſcount Murrough, baron A nd 
Tdron. Proud of theſe titles intending to inyyd; 
Ireland, he turned afide to Africa, and ended à mg. 
mantic life by an honourable death with three kigs; 
who fell with him in the ſame battle. E 


. 


HE county of Wicklow, before it was reduced to 

hire ground, contained the northern part of the 
antient dictrict of Dalmachſcoeb, divided into twoprinci- 
palities, that is, Croteh Cuolan and Fir Tuathal, | Croigh 
Cuolan, or the narrow diſtrict, contained all that part 
of the county comprehended between the mountains 
aul the fea*, being undoubtedly the Manapii or 
Mari of Ptolemy, the word Mecne ui pou in old 
britih having a great reſemblance to Ptolemy's 
Maag and the ſame fignification as the Iriſh 
Croigh Cuolan, which comprehended the preſent 
baronies of Rathdown, Newcaſile, Wicklow and Ar#t- 
ks, having an O Kelly or Hy Cuollagh for its 
chief; ſome of whom remained after the arrival of 
Engliſh, but had before that period been de— 
prized of a greater part of their dominions by the 
Danes. Fir Tuathal contained all the mountainous 
wuntry, which was alſo diſtinguiſhed under the name 
of Ciarmen, Cierman, or Carmen, that. is, the rocky 
ſti, containing the baronics of Talbolſtorun, Bal- 
hnacur, and Shellaley. The princes or chiefs of this 
Gſtrit were the Me Mhthuils or O Tools and 
0 Birns®, who for ages maintained themſelves againſt 
tie Engliſh government; nor were they entirely 
lubcued and their country reduced to ſhire ground 
mil the reign of James I. though ſeveral attempts 
ud been made for that purpoſe during the reign of 
Elizabeth ©, | 
The county of Wicklow, once a part of that 
ab Dublin, is waſhed op the eaſt by St. George's 
tunnel, bounded on the weſt by Kildare and Cater- 
8g, on the north by Dublin and part of Kildare, 
ud on the ſouth by Wexford. It is 28 miles long 
dy 21 broad, and divided into the ſix baronies of 
ltldtun a half barony, Newcaſtle, Arklow, Ballyna- 
© Talbot ſlatun, and Shellaley, in which are 54 
Fides and four boroughs. 


KL 
dis 


| It is pretty moun- 
gas, and in one of the mountains is a copper- 
dne, and jn others very deep glens and ſtriking 
Meals; but the low lands are well inhabited, 
F, and -ſo much improved as to be very ad- 
Mazevus to the proprietors. The whole county 
eclcbratod for its romantic beauties, and reckoned 
* * pictureſque in the kingdom. | 

Van oration was created baron Baltinglaſs 1763, 
e abcrougb 1776, and earl of Aldborough 
"out Amiens 1777; Which titles are en- 
= 0 his ſon and nameſake 2d and preſcnt earl, 

„ , or 25 the Iriſh called it Kilmarton d, ſtand- 
A 5478 25 on the river Vartrey 5 the ſhire 
11 lea - port, market, and borough 
LETS tor "the beſt ale in Ireland, and for 


S e ok viſog unt to the family of Howard. Wil- 
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© Davis's Tracts, p. 198, 8vo. 
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liam Fitz-William, who was appointed governor of 
all that part of the country, built the caſtic 1375, 
the town having been burnt by the Iriſh 1301. A 
monaitery was founded here for conventual Fran— 
ciſcans by the O Byrnes and O Tooles in the reign 
of Henry II. The walls ſtill remain in the garden 
of Mrs. Eaton by her cartes. 7 

Arklow, one mile ſouth from Wicklow, an- 
tiently called Cuarianis, a refidence of the kings of 
Dublin, changed its name on coming into the pol- 
ſeſlion of the Ouſtmen. The town was adorned 
with a caſtle and a monaſtery of Dominicans, founded 
by Theobald Fitz-William, fourth butler of Ireland, 
who died 1285, and was buricd in this church, where 
he had a monument; large ruins of this noble ſtruc- 
ture ſtill remain f. 

A mile from Ark low is Shelton the ſine ſeat of lord 
viſcount Wicklow t. 

In the ſame barony of Arklow at Ballybin, fix 
miles north of Arklow, was an abbey, on whoſe ſite 
Mr. Whaley's houſe now ſtands “. 

Baltinglas is a pretty large market and horough in 
the barony of Talbotſtown, on the river Slaney, 
quite in the weſt part of the county, of late much 
improved by the noble proprictor the earl of Ald- 
borough, who has eſtabliſhed there manufactures of 
linen and woollen, and to whom the caſtle belongs. 
It had an abbey of Ciſtertians, founded about 1148 or 
1151, by Diarmit M*Murchad O Cavanagh, king of 
Leinſter, who was buried there: the abbot ſat in 
parliamenti. A parliament was held in the town, 
and there is a Daniſh fort ncar it. In the park of 
Baltinglas are a cromlech and other antient fepulchral 
monuments, and on the top of a very high mountain 
called Lug na Cullach north of the town 1s another 
fine cromlech *. In 1787 at Saunders-prove near this 
town were diſcovered ſeveral graves or tombs, com- 
poſed of large flag ſtones ſet edgeways without a 
bottom, and covered by a large ſhapeleſs ſtone. In 
theſe tombs were urns of pale baked earth, with 
rude attempts at ornament, and full of burnt bones 
and aſhes !. 

Donard, ſix miles north-eaſt of Bahinglas, in the 
ſame barony, had a religious foundation ®, 

About a mile north of Donard is S/iabb Guth or 
Church mountain; on the top of which is an im- 
menſe pile of rude tones incloſing an area, wherein 
is a well much frequented by pilgrims. Tradition 
aſſerts, that theſe ſtones were collected ſome time in 
the 12th century to build a church and to pave a 
way over this mountain from old Kilcullen in the 
county of Kildare to Glendaloch; part of which road 
was executed from Glendaloch to Glendaſann for 


d Beauford, Collect. Hib, ubi ſup. 
W Arch. 760. 
® Archd. 764. 


ſame 


* Wilſon, 296. 


1 Dublin Chron. Oct. 2, 1787. 
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Dunlavan. 


Bleſſington. 


Stratſord on 
Slaney. 


Glen of the 
Downs. 
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ſome miles along the valley, and ſtill remains perfect; 
but the work on ſome account was diſcontinued, and 
the materials for the church remain to this day in 
their priſtine ſtate®. A view and plan of the ſtone 
on the mountain may be ſeen in pl. XLV. 

A in the internal area. 

B the ſuppoſed church or tumulus. à the choir 
22 feet long and 18 wide. 

b the altar. 

c the nave 24 feet long and 18 wide. Length of 
the whole church 36 feet. Thickneſs of the walls 
3 feet. 

C the external incloſure of rough ſtones, higheſt 
part 12 feet. 

D a well. 

E a kind of foſs. 

F the preſent entrance. 

G the ſuppoſed original entrance. 

H foundations. 

I heaps of ſtones. 

K apparent remains of a well, now filled up. 

A mile beyond Bray is Kizruddery, the antient ſeat 
of the earls of Meath “*. 


Dunlavan is a handſome market town, the pro- 


perty of the Tynte family: the late fir James Tynte 
embelliſhed it with many buildings and other im- 
provements *. 

Bleſſington is a ſmall but pleaſant place, ſituated 
on riſing ground, the property of the earl of Hillſ- 
borough, who has a ſeat near it; a large and cu- 


rious pile of Dutch brick work, begun 1663 and 


finiſhed 1667, after a deſign and under the inſpection 


of Auitin Cooper, eſq; of Pyfleet in Surrey, a gen- 


tleman remarkable in his day for a fine taſte in ar- 
chitecture and gardening. Two miles and a quarter 
from hence is Ruſborough, the magnificent ſeat of the 
earl of Milltown ?., 

Stratford upon Slaney was intended to be made a 
manufacturing town within theſe few years by the 
preſent earl of Aldborough. A church and a few 
houſes were built, but are now in ruins and without 
inhabitants 4, | 

Among the glens wherewith 'this county abounds, 
that of the Downs is much celebrated, a paſs between 
two vaſt ridges of mountains, partly covered with 
wood, which have a very noble effect. The vale 
admits a ſerpentine road and river, ſeparated by 
narrow flips of rocky and ſhrubby ground. It opens 
into fine corn country, and a vale of charming ver- 
dure, broken into and bounded by two rocky moun- 
tains". | 

At Newton mount Kennedy, the ſeat of general 
Cuninghame, was one of the greateſt natural curio- 
ſities in the kingdom, an immenſe Arbutus tree, un- 
fortunately blown down, which meaſured 13 feet 6 
inches in circumference ſolid wood, and 18 inches 
above the ground. In its fall it ſplit into two parts: 


one of its branches now meaſures 6 feet 2 inches in 


circumference, and another very near as much“. 
Dunran, a vaſt rocky glen, belongs to the general, 
who has opened a wey into the Devils glen, in which 
the river Vartrey winds along, and at the fartheſt end 
falls about 100 feet with aſtoniſhing fury into the 
glen. Three miles from Dunran is Ballynury, the 
fine ſeat of Mr. Tottenham *. 


= Beauford. * Wilſon, 290. 


4 The account given of this town by Mr. Wilſon, p. 265. is all erroneous, 
Ib. 295, 296. 


* Wilſon, 292, © Ib. 293, 294. 
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brated for its ſeyen churches, whoſe walls 


Five miles beyond Wicklow near Rege 
road leads to the copper-mines of Croneb; 


roſs the 
. Wn, Kill. 
minoc, and Cermery. On the two latter tow he 


there were great proſpects of moſt valuable ore 
yet no works have been ever carried on with 1 
advantage than at either. But a company of 
tlemen are now formed for the purpoſe 4 
ſome experiments with theſe mines. The Ws, 
Cronebawn exhibit a very remarkable ſpeQacl; ö 
unceaſing labour; a ſpace of near a quarter q 
mile ſquare being wrought into holes not more bk 
10 yards aſunder, and continually communicaiz 
with each other by ſubterraneous paſſages, The 
quantity of ore appears inexhauſtible, but its quy 
lity grows poorer. Out of theſe works riſe; the 
celebrated copper water, which by being confined h 
a channel of hewn ſtone is carried over $65 foer 
ſuperficial of bar iron, which it corrodes, and un 
place depoſits the richeſt copper ore, at ſome places 
almoſt pure metal. The ſtream is very fall, ty 
ſuppoſed to be the ſtrongeſt vitriolic water in 
Europe. 

At Shillelab are the remains of the old wood. þ 
well known in Ireland for its timber and oak la 
lings. Ovly ab qd f the ol : 

gs y about a dozen of the old native tres 
were lately remaining *, 

Glendalech in the barony of Ballynacor, 22 mils 0 
ſouth of Dublin and 11 north-weſt of Wicklow, ws 
an antient epiſcopal ſec founded by St. Cocmoene a 
Kevin, who was born A. D. 499, and dicd A. D. 618, 
aged 120. It was a well-inhabited city till about 1214, 
when the ſee after a ſucceſſion of twelve biſhops ws 
annexed by the Pope's legate to that of Dubli 
on the death of William Piro 1214, and the ch 
memorable for its religious edifices, which had be 
fore been ſuſfragan to it, not only ſuffered by dey, 
but inſenſibly became a receptacle for outlaws ul 
robbers. Notwithſtanding this union confirmed by 
our kings Henry and ſohn, ſeveral biſhops ha 
uſurped this ſee or been preſented by the Popes 
At length, 1479 Dennis White, a Franciſcan fria, 
made a formal ſurrender of it in the chapter-boule 
of St. Patrick 7. The archbiſhops of Dublin cod 
not obtain peaceable poſſeſſion till that time; fince 
which Glendaloch has continued a deſart among ligt 
mountains which incloſe it on every fide. It was calle 
Glenade or the abbey of the glen or valley of the tw 
loughs. Hoveden calls it epiſcopatus Biſtagnienſic, tit 
biſhopric of the two lakes, from its ſituation in 2 Var 
ley between two lakes; and Pope Lucius III. exprev\ 
mentions it under the name of the b ine 
larum. The river Avonmore flows from theſe lales 
and running a courſe of 15 miles through ſteep banks 
beautifully wooded, diſcharges itſelf into the fea 41 
Arklow. The ruins of the abbey founded by the 
ſame ſaint are ſituated in the bottom of the vale fur- 
rounded by ſtupendous mountains, over whole cragg) 
fallsthe water that feeds the loughs below. The) conli 
of the church, at the eaſt. end of which is an * 
of ſeveral ſhort columns, the capitals adorned * 
groteſque figures in the Saxon ſtyle. North of tie 
abbey is the church of the Trinity, and 1 wu q 
it a circular building on a ſquare baſe, intended i 


a belfrey. But Glendaloch has been moſtly * 
2 


? Ib. 266. 
r Wilſon, 291. 
; 1 Harris, uu N 


* Ib, 322. 
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main with the doors and windows richly ornamentcd. 
The entrance to the area on which they ſtand is on 
the north-caſt through the ruins of a gateway 161 
fect by 16, the arches 91 feet wide and 10 high. 
The cathedral meaſures 48 feet by 30; on the ſouth 
ſde were three {mall windows, and at the caſt end 
an arch 17 fect 6 inches wide, bchind which was 
another building 37 feet 6 inches by 23, with a 
beautiful caſt window, two ſmall north ones, and 
one on the ſouth, and a door communicating with a 
Call building 16 feet by 10. Under a ſmall ſouth 
window of the choir is a tomb of freeſtone orna- 
mented, and in the cemetery ſtands a round tower 
110 feet high, uncommonly well built and in fine 
preſervation, the roof alonc having ſuſfered by time 
at bottom it meaſures 52 fect in girth, and the wall 
re 4 feet thick. Among the ruins are many tomb- 
tones with croſſes, figures, and inſcriptions in the 
Iriſh language; allo remains of ſeveral croſſes : and 
whout half a mile from this town are remains of 
mother; and that in the cemetery of this church 
gone entire ſtone 11 feet high. /. Iccivin's Kitchen 
was one of the ſeven churches, and is now almoſt 
entire,. except having loſt its oniy window, which 
was of freeſtone. The church meaſured 22 feet 
inches by 15, and 20 hizh; the walls 3 feet 6 
inches thick; an arch at the eaſt end opens to 
mother building 10 fect 6 inches by 9 feet 3 in- 
ches; on the north fide of which a door leads to an- 
other chapel 10 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 9 inches; 
each has an caſt window, A round belfrey 45 feet 
high with a vaulted ſtone roof riſes from the weft 
end of the church, entered through a ſquare hole in 
the cove of the church, over which between the 
to e and roof is a large ſpace open to the belfrey, 
lighted by a ſmall window; the ridge of the roof is 
wout 30 feet above the ground, and the double 
building at the rear is only 20 feet, Having 
aleended the roof of this building, we diſcover a 
groove cut in the eaſt end of the larger building, 
mach ſhews that this was not the original tower but 
bigher and narrower. The walls of the double build- 
itz are ſeparated from thoſe of the larger, and 
WNgh undoubtedly very antient, the inferiority of 
lie materials and workmanſhip ſhew it was poſte- 
nor to the former, and erefted by leſs ſkilfull 
bulders. Our Lady's church, the moſt weſtward of 
tte ſeven, and nearly oppoſite to the eathedral, is 
amol in ruins, but from the door and few remains 
'& the walls appears to have been built with more 
Kovledoe of the art than the other buildings. Ar 
the eaſt end was an arch of hewn ſtone, exactly 
ice that of the cathedral. The Rhefeart, literally 
ite ſepulchre of kings, is famous for having ſeven 
pinces interred within its limits. In this church 
vine tomb of M*Mrhuil or O'Toole, the anticnt 
biettain of the country, with this inſcription in the 
ih characters: See pl. XI. III. fig. 4. 

| Feſus Chriſt | 

Mis veach fouch corp re Mac Mhthuil. 

*& * See here the reſting place of the body of 
bing M*Thuill, who died in Chriſt 1010.“ 
*. po of the family are faid to have been in- 
nere, where a ſtone croſs elegantly carved is 


MMatery . , N 2 
j "Io Of Sf. Saviour's priory or the Eaſter; 
ure. ont+; 


, 
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large breaches in its walls entirely over-grown with 
wy. Teanpul na Shellis, in the receſs of the ſouth 
mountain, was the antient “ Priory of the Rock,” 
and was alſo called the“ Temple of the Defart,” 
both expreſſive of the Iriſh name. The celebrated 
bed of St. Keivin on the ſouth {ide of the loug hi is 
a cave hewn in the ſolid rock on the fide of the 
mountain, capable of containing three perſons, Cx- 
ccedmply diſſicult of aſcent, and terrible to look at, 
hanging near zo fect perpendicularly over the lake. 
At a {mall diſtance from this bed, on the ſame. fide 
of the mountain, are ruins of a fmall ſtone building 
called St. keivin's cell. St. Mochuorog was his ſuc- 
ceſlor, and formed a ſeminary of ſaints and learned 
men here. 

At TWradvale is a remarkable heap of ſtones, ſup 
poſed by Ware to be either a burial-place of per— 
ſons ſlain in battle, or a memorial in honour of Mer- 
cury, erected by travellers, or a boundary ſtone of 
the ſort antiently called Scorpions“. 

In a barrow near Pooerſcorrt were found fix urns, 
not more than the ſize of a quart, each of light brown 
ſoit clay, rudcly wrought, and cach covered with a 
ſmall flat ſtone, and filled with black dirt or aſhes b. 
The lands of Powerſcourt were granted 1669 by 
James I. to fir Richard Wingſield, of an antient 
vullolk fammy, for his ſignal fervices in ſuppreſſing 
ſome dangerous infurrections. The title of viſcount 
Powerj.ourt was conferred on him by the ſame prince 
1618, and expiring with him was revived in his couſin 
Folliot by Charles II. 1665 again in his ſecond couſin 
Richard 1743 17 George Il. whoſe fon and name- 
ſake now enjoys it, Ilinsfidld in this county gives 
title of baron to this family. Their manſion at 
Powerſcourt is elegant and delightful, beautifully 
ſituated in 1 fine park on the fide of a mountain half 
way between its bare top and a well-watered vale 
at its foot, It was built by that eminent German ar- 
chitect Mr, Caſtells, who deſigned ſeveral public build- 
ings in Dublin, but not the parliament-houſe Near 
it are the celebrated Darglè and waterfall, the former 
a narrow glen of vale formed by two mountains co- 
vered with oaks, and at the bottom narrowed to the 
bed of the river which tumbles from rock to rock 
and at laſt down a precipicce of ſome hundred feet“. 

Mr. Green opening a piece of ground near his 
houſe of Greenville in this county, at 6 fect below the 
ſurface the workmen diſcovered a ſmall. incloſure of 
eight flag ſtones, ſix forming the fide aud two tlic 


bottom. Within was an urn of earth of the auan— 


1 


tity of about 16 quarts, tapering towards the bot- 


tom, containing a conſiderable quantity of aſhes and 
calcined human bones 4, 
Iniſbayne and Kilgarman in Arklow barony were 
/ 8 Free. 
religions foundations ©; allo Teachrombam*, There 
was a nunnery at fullairds, and another at Kilnan- 
inghean 


Sir William Maynard of Fi :ines parva e. Eſſex, 


bart, was created baron of Wicklow, and his lineal 


deſcendant Charles 6th lord viſcount Maynard 1766 
and he was ſucceeded by lis relation 
7th and preſent viſcount. 

John Proby, eſq; was created baron Cirys/ert. 1 
and ſucceeded 1772 
preſent lord. 
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„ bal the foundations remain. The Ivy church Sir John Huſſey Delaval, bart. was created lord 
"ated to the reſtward, entirely unroofed, and Delaval of Redford in this county 1783. 

, " d of 5776. Virt. Muſ. Pl. iii. G. Siculus Flaccus, p- 4. D Harris, II. 146. One is engraved in the plate of urns. 
5.9271 5 4 Tranſ. of the Royal Iriſh Academy. * Atchd. 776. 

Ver, I £ Ib. 776. 1b. 777. 
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Hf county of Dublin eaſt and ſouth of the tiently paſſed to the river over hurdles laid on the 


river Liffy was in antient times part of the marſhy grounds near the river; and this name yy an 
principality of Croigh Cuolan. And that part north extended to the north from a temporary bridze of Jo 
of the Liffy was in the anticnt principality Miahe or hurdles thrown over the Lifly e. | 
Meath, and the Baz: of Ptolemy or EEaa of his Pa- This etymology of Balacleigh or the town 8 ſin 
latine MS. from the cantred of Dubhlana of the Iriſh; Hurdles is founded upon a very falſe ſuppoſition; fy do! 
whence Dubblean or Dubhlin of the Iriſh; Difelin of the ground on which Dublin ſtands could a 1 th 
the Danes, the antient name of Dublin, as the town time have been either ſoft or quaggy. The auen Or 
or city of the Dubhlana or Blanii. The ſouthern 


diviſion lying on the bend of the river Liffy was de- 
hominated by the Iriſh Crimthan or Cromtan, that is, 
the crooked diſtri, allo Caghaidh or the ſeparated 
diſtrict, being cut off by the river from the other 
parts, and moſt probably the Key Of Prolemy ; 
which names frequently occur in a number of Iriſh 
poems“. 

The county of Dublin, waſhed on the eaſt by 
the Iriſh ſea or St. George's channel, has on the 
weſt the county of Kildare; that of Eaſt Meath 
and the river Nanny on the north; and is parted 
from Wicklow on the ſouth by the river Bray. Its 
greateſt extent from north to ſouth is 24 miles, and 
from eaſt to welt 14 miles; and it is divided into fix 
baronies, Balrudery, Nethercroſs, Coolock, Caftleknick, 
Newcaſtle, and Rathdown a half barony. The city 

d liberties of Dublin make a diſtinct county. 
That of Nethercrdſs has been added fince Mr. Cam- 
den's time. The whole county contains 87 pariſhes, 
and two boroughs, beſides the city and univerſity of 
Dublin. 

In the year 918 one earl Hraold (which may 
mean either Harald or Raoul) with earl Ohter in 
conjunction with a fleet from Brittany [Saxon L1d- 
piccum” ravaged the coaſts of England; but being 
repulſed and Harold ſlain, they made the beſt of 
their way to Ireland. 

The firſt mention we find of Difelin in the Saxcn 
Chronicle is /#b anno 938 in that famous Epinicion, 
which, among other victories of Athelſtan, mentions 
the Danes as tetteating thither. As to what Mr. 
Harris quotes from this Chronicle about Edgar's ſo- 
yereignty being acknowledged in Ireland ] find it not. 

When Eagan king of Muniter viſited it, it was 
called Atha Cliath Dubb Line, or the paſſage of the 
ford of hurdles over the black pool; and. its harbour 
was known by the name of Leam Cleath, q. d.. the 
harbour of hurdles or fiſhing. wiers made of wicker 
work. Dublin being built on or near one of theſe 
harbours where a fiſhery of ſome eminence was 
eftabliſhed, obtained the name of Bally lean Cliath, 
the town on the fiſting harbour. It js deſcribed in 
the preſent Iriſh language by that of Ath Cliath, the 
ford of hurdles, and Bally ath Cliath, the town of 
me ford of hurdles, by which the inhabitants an— 


* Colleft, Ne H. Beauford. 
i Vat. Hiſt. ot the county of Dublin, I. 1— zo. 


> Hiſt, of Dublin, p. 8. 


city, i. e. the part of the preſent town once incloſed 
with walls, ſtands on very high and firm ground; 
and in the loweſt parts of it towards the river, 
where ſeveral new ſtreets have been built within Jo 
years, they come to a fine gravelly foundation in 
few feet. The ſame may be ſaid of all other part 
of the city. But there is nothing more fallacigs 
than etymological conjecture. Were we to i. 
dulge an opinion, we ſhould ſuppoſe that the Irif 
metropolis was called the town of hurdles from it 
being built of hurdles, as we all know that the 
ſtructure in which king Henry II. entertained the 
Iriſh chieftains was of this ſort of material thatched, 
&c. The Iriſh call it Dram chall coil, the brow of 
a hazle wood, 

The city of Dvupr1x is fituate in 53® 200 bon! 
latitude, 6* 6” longitude from London on the af 
coalt ot the iſland, at an almoſt equal diſtance fron 
the northern and ſouthern extremitics; diſtance from 
Holyhead about 20 leagues, from Cheſter about 
49 leagues. It enjoys a ſituation for pleaſantnel 
hardly to be equalled in point of beauties of nature 
or art, in a bottom between a long range of mout- 
tains, extended from fouth-welt to ſouth-eaſt, at the 
diſtance of five, fix, ſeven, eight miles from 1d, ani 
an acclivity to the north, ſlowly riſing to a geen 
height; by favour of which poſition it enjoys 4 fte- 
quent draught of air from weſt to eaſt and fron 
caſt ro welt. It is very well watered, not only b 
the Liffy, but ſome other rivulets: the ſoil chief, 
clay and bog. Dr. Rutty puts the number of inte 
bitants at 120,000, at the ſame time lamenting the 
fatal effects of an immoderate uſe of ſpirituous I 
quors on population 4. | 


The city is near ten miles in circumference, te 3 
miles and a quarter long, and nearly as many broad 01 
Some parts of it are almoſt conriguous to the fey ha 
having been gained from ir, and riſing from the ſur- N 
face thereof by a gradual aſcent to the heighot 4 Ni 
feet and upwards. gat 

The north ſide was enlarged by M- Torkill the Nan 
Daniſh prince, who landed here A. D). 498, and , 
ſoon after abandoned it for the ſouth fide i die 


left it only the name from its original 1 2 8 
Eaſtmantown, ſince corrupted to Ox mantel C7 
449. Alpin M*Eachard, king of Dublin, and 

0 1b. Þ+ 19. Wilſon, xy, xyi. 


die 
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his ſubjects were converted to Chriſtianity by St. 
ick. Dermot Mac Murrough, King of Dublin, 
* driven out by Roderic O Connor monarch of 
_ was reſtored by Henry II.; and 1171 Ray- 
mond le Gros and the Engliſh took the City. Henry 
ear obtained a ſurrender of it from Richard 
2 Strongbow, who married Dermot's daughter, 
1 here he received the homage of the Iriſh princes in 
\ pavilion or palace of wicker-work. In 1210 up- 
wards of 20 Iriſh princes {wore allegiance here to 
king John, engaging to eſtabliſh the Engliſh laws 
and cuſtoms in the city, and the ſame year courts of 
judicature were eſtabliſhed. 1217 the city was granted 
0 the citizens in fee farm at 200 marks per ann. 


a th and in 1227 Henry HI. confirmed the charier of 
LY ohn, which was renewed 1609. 

8e d The city of Dublin has been ſo much increaſed 

ence Mr. Camden wrote, that it is now almoſt 

"= double its former extent; and the river Liffy, which 
1 then bounded it to the north and ſeparated it from 
1 Ormond's or Oſtman town, now runs almoſt in the 
my Lacke of it“ 

_ The walls, including thoſe of the caſtle in their 
p. largeſt extent, did not take up an Iriſh mile. Dames 
** gate took its name from the adjoining church of St. 
" NP Mary le Dames, and was pulled down in this cen- 
TY wury*%, The caſtle, though generally aſcribed to 
ow archbiſhop Loundres, was probably begun by royal 
£9 commiſſion ſo early as 1205 The molt ſtately ot 
"Y its towers is that called Birmingham tower, antiently 
* a ſtate priſon, now a repoſitory of the public re- 
Jae th cords, rebuilt 1777 and called Harcourt tower, 
ned the The caſtle was not uſed as a palace or reſidence of 
hatched: the lord-lieutenant till the reign of Elizaberhs, when 
i'd ir Henry Sidney, lord-deputy, repaired and beauti- 

fied it®, It confiſts at preſent of two courts, the 

Y pork | principal of which an oblong ſquare includes the 
he of iceroy's apartments and ſecretary's offices. In the 
Wh" loner court is the treaſury, arſenal, armoury, and a 
a fl mall barrack. In the caſtle garden is a range of 
+ buildings erected 1740: St. Patrick's hall, formerly 
Wy wr called the ball-room, is not in the caſtle garden, it is 
p 80 * ther in the upper court. The rear of the caſtle 
h * next the garden is a fine picce of mountain ſtone 
l - "ork, adorned with the Tuſcan and Doric orders. 
hk 1, and l is divided from the garden by a paſſage for car- 
0 a oo ages, and connected in one part by an arch. The 
oys 1 fres iiceroy's battle- ax or body-guard conſiſts of a cap- 
and fron mi, two {ubalterns, and 60 private men, and a ſub— 
cal by atern's guard of horſe. Parliaments and terms were 
il chiefly 1 ſtatedly held here at the end of Elizabeth's 
r of inba- 120" and till 1641; ſince which they have had a 
enting te lumpruous houſe, courts, and chambers built for 


ritwous Ne nem. The parliament-houſe is a ſuperb building, 

ttected at the expence of C. 40, o between 1729 
ence, ti 1739 l. The North or Bridge gate was repaired 
ny broad. t confiderable expence by queen Elizabeth 1598 w. 


| he tl Ormond gate is now taken down”, Newgate, which 
m the fur ad that name ſo early as 1188, is entirely demo - 
-olicof 54 k ed. St. Nicholas“ gate had its name from St. 
a Wnolas' church. St. Paul's or rather Pole or Pool 


r&ill the de, from a pool of water near it, has now the 
105 * lame of St. Werburgh 


Se” ue epiſcopal ſee of Dublin is as antient as the 
ſide ans tida] 


L I N. 


Gregory; the 12th in ſucceſſion from him, aſter he 
had fat about 30 years was 1aveſted with the archie- 
piſcopal pall by two legates from Rome A. D. 1152. 
At the ſame time the fee of Gleandaloch was united 
to it after having ſubſilled diſtinét for near 550 
years. The fee of Dublin by an eſtabliſhment pe— 
culiar to itſelf has two cathedrals, both within the 
city and liberties: Chriſt church, founded for Se— 
cular Canons, and dedicated to the Holy Trinity by 
king Sitcic, ſon of Anlaf the Daniſh prince of Dub— 
lin about 1038, and converted into a collepiate 
church for a dean and chapter by Henrv VIII. 1541. 
O Toole 1163 lcttled here Canon regular, of the 
order of Arroatia, a branch of the Auguttinians%, On 
the ſite of an old parochial church, founded by St. 
Patrick, archbiſhop Comyn 1190 erected another 
church, dedicated to that ſaint, for thirteen preben— 
daries, afterwards increaſed to twenty-two ; and his 
ſucceflor archbiſhop Loundres made it cathedral, 
united,“ (lays John Alan archbiſhop here 1124-1538 
in his regiſter) ** with the cathedral of the Holy 'Tri- 
* nity in one ſpouſe, ſaving to the other church the 
« prerogative of honour.” Archbiſhop Minot, who 
died 1375, built the high ſteeple of St. Patrick of 
hewn tone 1370, the higheſt in the city. Archbiſhop 
Jones in the beginning of the 17th century repaired 
great part of Chriſt church, which fell in his time, 
as alſo the ſteeple which was ready to fall. Ten 
archbiſhops are known to have been buried in St. 
Patrick's: in Chriſt church only archbiſhop Comyn, 
who repaired the choir, and two others. There they 
ſhew alſo the monument of the famous Strongbow 
carl of Pembroke, who firſt reduced Dublin to the 
Engliſh 1170, which was broken by the fall of the 
root 1562, and repaired by fir Henry Sidney", 

Dublin has eighteen pariſh churches, ſome of 
which are elegant ftruftures*. Cloſe to that of St. 
Michael le Pole was till 1781 one of the round 
towers, the only one of the kind within the precincts 
of the metropolis. St. Stephen's and St. Peter's 
churches were ſtanding 1610, but there are now no 
remains of cither. St, Werburgh's church, built 
in an early period, burnt 1301 and 1754, was re— 
built in a beautiful form 1759 with an octagon 
ſteeple. Catharine church, built 1105, rebuilt 1769. 
St. Andrew's is a round church. St. Anne's was rc- 
paired in 1773. St. Thomas's is the lateſt building, 
being begun 1758, and finiſhed 1762. Many of the 
others have been re-edifted in a modern form. 
There are beſides two chapels of calc, 15 Roman 
catholic chapels, ſix mecting-houſes for preſbyterians, 
one for anabaptiſts, four for methodiſts, two for 
quakers, a Daniſh, Dutch, and French church, and 
a Jewith ſynagogue, 

The univerſity was firſt projected by archbiſhop 
Leech 1311, but death interrupted his delign, 
which his ſucceſſor Bicknor revived, and eſtabliſhed 
it in St. Patrick's church. The ſciences were pro- 
felled here with good ſucceſs near 40 years after this 
time, but the revenues failing it lay neglected till 
queen Elizabeth's reign, when it was revived un- 
der the auſpices of the lord-deputy Sidney 1568 


by voluntary contribution ; and archbiſhop Loftus, 


by royal favour, refounded it 1591 on the fite of 


1 e of the 5th century, when Livinus was biſhop. the Auguſtine monaſtery of All Saints in the ſub- 
I 
on A. P. Fo Harris, ib. 57. * Ib, 60. : 
\ and al ln . b Ib. 33. k Ib. 36. i Ib. 42. * Ib. 47, 48. 
2: $10, m Ib, 66. a Ib, 67. * Ib. 68, 69. : P Ib. 70, 71. 
Avi. cheal, 147—171. r Harris, 312. * Ib. 379. | 7 
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D 3 
urbs by the name of the College of the Holy and 
undivided Trinity, founded by queen Elizabeth, who 
gave it a charter. James I. beſides a yearly penſion 
of near /. 4 out of the exchequer, endowed it 
with large eſtates in the province of Ulſter : Charles 
I. and his ſucceſfors were alſo benefactors to it, aud 
1637 it received a new charter and ſtatutes. It con- 
filts of a chancellor, vice-chancellor, provoſt, vice- 
provoſt, 22 tellows, and five royal profeſſorſhips of 
Divinity, Law common and civil, Phyſie, and Greek, 
three others founded by fir Patrick Dun, knt. M. D. 
viz, Phyfic, Chirurgery and Pharmacy, beſides five others 
of Mathematics, Oriental languages, Oratory, Hiſ- 
tory, and Natural Philotophy. The number of ſtu- 
dents is generally about 400, including 70 on the 
foundation. The building is noble and ſpacious, 
conſiſting of two quadrangles; one ſide of the inner 
court forming an elegant and well-furniſhed library. 
Here are alſo a hall, printing-office, and park. 
The provoſt's houſe is an elegant modern building 
near the College. A handſome legacy from the late 
provoſt Dr. Francis Andrews, aihited by the re- 
venues of the college, enabled them to erect an ob- 
ſervatory under the direction of profeſſor Uſher, on 
the higheſt part of Dynſing hill, of limeſtone rock 
about four miles north weſt of the city t. The at 
of ſettlement made proviſion for founding another 
college by the name of King's college, but this has 
not yet been done. In College Green, antiently 
Hoggin Green, is an equeſtrian ſtatue of William 
III. in brafs, erecte 1701 by the citizens. The 
Royal Exchange was begun 1769, finiſhed 1779 
at the expence of /.40,000, raiſed by lottery : op- 


poſite the north entrance in the circular walk is a 


bronze ſtatue of his preſent majeſty by Van Noſt, 
and on the ſtaircaſe leading to the coffee - room one 
in marble of the late Dr. Charles Lucas, by Smith, 
a diſciple of Van Noſt. The new priſon was built 

773. The play-houſes are reduced to one under 
the ſole direction of Mr. Daly by act of parliament. 
To the public buildings ſhontd be added the town- 
houſes of the duke of Leinſter, the earl of Char. 
lemont, lord viſeount Powerſcourt, earl of Tyroye, 
built in a modern ſtyle; and in an antient ſtyle thofe 
of the earls of Moira and Bective. 

The Royal College of Fhyltcians was eſtabliſhed 
1679; the Royal College of Surgeons i785; the 
Royal Iriſh Academy for advancement of ſcience, po- 
lite literature, and antiquities 1786% The Hibernian 
ſociety for maintaining, educating, and apprenticing 
orphans and children of ſoldiers in Ireland, began 
with a voluntary ſubſcription 1765, and obtained a 
royal charter 1769. The Hibernian marine ſociety 
took its rife in the fame manner 1766, and has been 
fince incorporated. The board of truſtees for pro- 
moting the linen and hemp manufactory was eſtabliſhed 
by act of parliament; the Dublin ſociety incorpo- 
rated by charter 1749 for improving huſbandry and 
other uſeful arts. The bank of Ireland was alſo eſ- 
tabliſked by act of parliament 1783, beſides which 
there are four other banks. The general poſt-office 


was eſtabliſhed by a& of parliament 1784; previous 


to which the poſt- office of this kingdom was only 
conſidered as a branch of the Engliſh. There is 
allo a penny-poſt ſubject to the ſame officers as the 
general. | 

What Mr, Camden calls Blackfriars was ſince 
called King's Inn, where the judges and lawyers met 


t See a particular account of it by the profeſſor with plans and elevation in the Tranſactions of the Royal Iriſh Acade 


A volume of their Tranſactions is zuſt publiſhed in 4to. 1787. 
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wood, extending ſome miles into the bay on the ſouth 


g „rr re— 
ply every day, accommodated with all neceſſary re 


St. John of Jeruſalem; on the fire 
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in common one werk in every term, "This build 
is now removing to make room for the luv of N 
The civil government of Dublin i, excented he 
tord-mayor, recorder, two ſheriffs, 24 aldermeg 4 
a common counvil formed of repreſent . 
25 corporations. 


ayes from th, 
Every third year the cit ul 
ſuburbs are ſurveyed by the lord-mayor ang 15 
twenty-four companies. The city was anticntly - 
verned by a provoſt and bailiffs, John le ew 
being the firſt provoſt 1308. In 1459 the x; leo 
the chick magiſtrate was changed to that of x mayor; 
and in 1547 the office of bailiſfs to that of fh6;;g. 
Charles II. 1660 gave the mayor a collar of 88 8 
a company of foot, and 1665 the title of Jord wit 
2 grant of 500g. per ann. in lieu of the gnards, Ar. 
thur carl of Effex introduced new rules for the 
government of the city; and in 1683 the tollſch or 
town houſe was built at the City's charge. The 
ground apartment was the exchange*, The mayortri 
all offences (even capital ones, except murder 1nd 
treaſon) and matters of property, for any ſum under 
405. extended by a late act to 207. 

The new police lately eſtabliſhed by at gf pat. 
liament under a chief and three affiſtant commiſtionarg 
and four diviſional juſtices who are atJermen of the 
city, conſiſts of 49 horſe and 400 foot, well armed, 
trained, and cloathed, ſtationed in walch-houſes, and 
patroling the ſtreets every night. 

Beſides the ſilk, woollen, and worſted manufatory 
carried on in that quarrer of the ſuburbs called the 
Karl of Meath's liberty, and conſiderably improved 
within theſe few years, other branches of uſeful m- 
nufacture are eſtabliſhing in diſferent parts of the 
metropolis ; and though the trade of Dublin hs 
heretofore conſiſted chiefly in the importation of 
foreign commodities, yet now that the reftridion 
of its woollen and moſt other goods are removed, it 
is hoped the daily enlargement of the cxport trade 
will cauſe a proportionable increaſe of natural opw 
lence. | 

Dublin would have been a commodious facion for 
ſhipping, were not the harbour choaked up with wo 
banks of ſand called the North and South Bully 
which prevent veſſels of large burden from coming 
over the bar. This, however, is in ſome meaſure 
remedied by a prodigious pier of ſtone and piles of 


ſide, at the end of which is a light-houfe. Bur tae 
port of Dublin is capable of much greater 1nprot 
ment, particularly by turning the courſe of ihe het 
Dodder, building a mole from the north wall extend 
ing towards Howth, and cleanſing the harbour 104800 
form a grand baſon on the ſouth ſide for the recep 
of veſſels of all burdens. This work is to be carried 
into immediate execution. A canal for inland na- 
gation is completed as far as Mong/fereven, between 
which and the canal harbour in James fireet boats 


freſhments, and an elegant bridge of one arch 18 
thrown over the canal. oY 
Dublin is remarkably well ſupplied with provr 
ſions ; with coals chiefly from Scotland aud Cumver 
land, and with water from the Liſty by machines q 
riouſly conſtructed at Iſland bridge on the north, al 
from a fine reſervoir on the ſouth. _ 3 
The Phenix park at the weſt end of the ws” 
was formerly part of the lands of the monaſer) 
of which the 101" 
ny. 
* Harris, 472. hoſpital 
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ding hoſpital of Kilmainhaim ſtands. Ir Is an extenſive 
ces. royal incloſure ſeven miles in circuit, diverſified with 
by 4 woodland, Ca pany and riſing ground, and well 
* And locked with decr; and, belides the Hibernian ſchool, 
m the 5 adorned with the viceroy's beautiful villa, the 
y and fears of his principal ſecretary, lord Leitrim, right 
d the bob. Mr. Gardiner, and Sackville Hamilton, elq; and 
Iy 99. ſome handtome lodges belonging to the ranger. In 
Decer ir is allo a pouder- magazine and a battery that com: 
ue of mands the city. In 1747 a ſlated pillar 30 feet 
mayor, pigh with a Pheenix at the top was erected in the 
lheriffs, centre of a ring in this park by the earl of Cheſter- 
SS and ſeld when lord-licutenant of Ireland. The circular 
rd with ad which furrounds the city beginning at one fide 
US, At. of the river at the calt end of the town and termi- 
for the nating on the oppolite ſhore is carried through the 
schl of park, forming the boundary of the new police !. 
+ The The charitable foundations in this city are the 
wor tries Blue-coar hoſpital, founded by Charles II. 1680 for 
Ger and the ſons of decayed citizens, taken down and re- 
in Uncer built 1773. The Royal hoſpital of Kilmainhaim, a 
k ſtcely quadrangular fabric near the Liffy, built at 
U Pats the charge of the army 1685, for maimed and ſuper— 
N110N27S 


zunuated ſoldiers, of whom it maintains near 500. 
A work houſe for the poor, founded 1704, refounded 
1728, an houſe of induſtry, and a charitable in- 
icmary. The hoſpital for ſick and wounded, founded 
by Dr. Steevens, a phyſician, 1710; that by Mrs. 
Mercer 1734 ; that by public ſubſcription 1723 ; that 


© 
en Ot ide 
I armed, 
ies, and 


inufacory 


called te for incurables, founded by the muſical ſociety 1744 3 
improve the Iying-in hoſpital by Mr. Moſſe, turgeon, 1745, 
ſeful mir opened 17 57 3 St. Patrick's for lunatics at the ſame 
ba of * time, in conſequence of dean Swift's will, opened 
dre, 1757; Simpſon's for blind and gouty 17807; the 
TLatl) 


Meath hoſpital; beſides two or three more for 
chirurgical and other caſes, and ſeveral charity and 
other ſchools. St. Nicholas' hoſpital ; the infirmary 
for ſick and wounded ſoldiers of the army ; a Found- 
ling and a Magdalen aſylum ; the Marine ſchool for 
educating the ſons of deceaſed or diſabled ſeamen; 
the Hibernian ſchool for the like ſer vice to the chil- 
Cren of ſoldiers, 

The barracks arc an extenſive building of four 
courts, erected 1706 at the expence of the crown, 
The linen hall, erected 1728, for the reception of 
ſuch linens as are brought ro Dublin for ſale, is a 
commodious uſeful building, cnlarged to treble the 
number of rooms. St. Stephen's green is an Engliſh 
Mile in circumference, ſituate at the end of the city, 
hid out in walks and planted with trees 1670, with 
an equeſtrian ſtatue of George II. by Van Noſt in the 
centre. The city is ſupplied with water from a large 
teleryoir, which receives the water from the neigh- 
bouring mountains. The Liffy being banked through 
the whole length of the city exhibits ſpacious and 
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greet bons beautify quays, where ſhips load and unload before 
neceffarf re- tte merchants' doors as far as Eſſex bridge, the prin- 
one arch pal of the five bridges over the river, firſt built 


Humphrey Jervis 1681 in the government of 
Arthur earl of Eſſex; but the old foundation fail- 
it Was rebuilt 1753 with five arches, at the ex- 
ence of [.20,061 upon the plan of Weſtminſter 
bridge with improvements. Arran, now called 
en's bridge, of three arches, rebuilt 1768 on a 


with prov 
and Cumber 
machines ay 
he north, 4d 
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light and beautiful plan, after a deſign of col. Val- 
lancey. Old or Dublin bridge was rebuilt 1489; 
Bloody bridge built 1671; Ormond bridge built 
1689. The antient buildings of this city were like 
Henry II's palace here, built of wattles daubed over 
with clay. About queen Elizabeth's time they uſed 
timber, built in the cage-work faſhion, ſuch as the 
Fiemings introduced into England about that times. 
Several ſuch houſes with carving and dares, the roofs 
covered with tiles, flates, and ſlungles, remained till 
very lately Brick and ſtone ſucceeded under the 
Stuarts, and within the laſt hundred years the city 
has been ſo much improved and extended as to be 
at preſent about 10 miles jn compaſs without the 
walls, the ſecond in his majeſty's dominions, and 
the fifth if not the fourth in Europe", 

Within the city are ſeveral purging waters, 

Religions houſes in or ncar this capital were, be- 
ſides Chriſt church and St. Patrick's, the following : 

At a village called Vegges was founded an houſe 
for Auguſtine canoneſſes by Dermot, ſon of Murchard 
king of Leinſter 1146*©; ſome ſuppoſe it is derived 
from Oghes or the Virgins. St. Mary's abbey; 
founded for Benedictines by the Danes about A. D. 
948 was charged to Ciltertians 1129% The nun- 
nery of St, Mary les Dames ſtood without the Eat 
gate; St. Andrew's church now ſtands on part of the 
ſite; Lambert Simnell was crowned with the crown 
borrowed from the Virgin's ſtatue*. St Olave's ab— 
bey was founded by a colony from Briſtol for Au— 
guſtines*; St. Thomas's for canons of the order of 
St. Victor t. Henry 11.8; Franciſcans 1235*; Car- 
melites 12781; Dominicans at St. Saviour's by Wil- 
liam Marſhal the elder, earl of Pembroke, 1202 — 
1218, the ſite is appropriated to the law courts and 
their record offices *; All Saints priory for canons 
regular of Arroaſia 1166, pulled down except the 
ſteeple to build the univerſity 1560; Auſtin friars 
founded about 1259, ſucceeded by the theatre in 
Crow ſtreet u; hoſpitals of St. Stephen 1344; Stayne 
hoſpital 1220; Allen's, dean of St. Patrick, 1504". 
The monaſtery of Wyteſchan is ſuppoſed to have 
been that of the friars de peenitentia Jeſu Chriſti 
priory founded 1268% The hoſpital of St. John 
the Baptiſt was founded about the end of the 12th 
century; a Roman catholic chapel is erefcd on part 
of the ſite, and the old ſteeple remains ?, 


It is ſuppoſed the Knights Templars had a priory 
in a place called Cæſſgot in the ſouth ſuburbs of the 
city, probably where the archbiſhop's palace ſtands 


in St. Kevin's ſtreet 3. Here is now a royal hoſpital | 


for invalids founded by Charles II. completed 1685 
on the plan of Chelſea hoſpital, 

At Kilmainbaim adjoining to Dublin on the ſouth 
was an abbey in the 9th century. A priory was 
founded on its ſite about 1174 {or Knights Templars 
and an hoſpital for the ſick by Richard Strongbow 
earl of Pembroke. It was granted to the knights of 
the order of St. John Baptiſt, when it became an 
hoſpital for the reception of gueſts and ſtrangers, 
totally excluding the ſick and infirm”. The prior 
was a lord of parliament, and the houſe ſo ſpacious 


that the lords deputies uſed to reſide in it during the 
ſummer ſeaſon *. 


of the foi 1 Wilfon | nee: t g | 
X ; c » 96, * Gent. Mag. 1785s, p. 330. 2. See Hutchins” Dorſet. Harris, 74. 76. 114. 
aſtery 0 Archdall 2 6 . 
mona a 10 all, 172. d Th, 132— 147. e. Ib, 173. Ib. 2 Ib. 178. 
hich che top Io i Ib. 213. k Ib. 205-210. Ib. 174—178. „ Ih 84 fs 
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Mallahide. 


Baldongan. 
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The number of inhabitants in Dublin in 1644 amount- 
ed to2,565 men and 2,936 women Proteſtants, and 1,202 
men and 1,406 women Catholics, in all 8,156. Its 
increaſe within the laſt twenty years has been amaz- 
ing. It now contains about 22,000 houſes, and 
about 136, 00 ſouls. An att of parliament 1774 
for opening and new paving the flreets, and another 
1785 for better paving and lighting, have greatly 
improved it. The houſes wherein perſons of dil- 
tinction reſide are on the ſouth fide of the river, 
eaſt of the college and Stephen's-green, which laſt 
is one of the largeſt ſquares in Europe. Merion 
ſquare, laid out by the late lord Firz-William, will 
be nearly as extenſive, Rutland ſquare for its ſize 
is not perhaps to be equalled, "The ſouth ſide of 
Dames ſtreet being new and uniformly built, renders 
it one of the firſt trading ſtreets in Europe; and 
Parliament ſtreet built ſome years ago is nearly 
cqual to any trading ſtreet in London“. 

In the year 1646 while they were working upon 
the fortifications, on the approach of the popiſh army 
to beſiege the town, they dug up an antient ſe— 
pulchre formed of eight ſtones, whereof two co- 
vered the other fix. In it was a great quantity of 
coals, aſhes, and burnt human bohes. It is ſuppoſed 
to have belonged to ſome perſon of diſtinction among 
the Pagan Danes*. Such another was before-men- 
tioned in Wicklow, p. 353. 

At Dennecarney half a mile north-eaſt of Dublin, 
the manſion-houſe and park of the carl of Chatle- 
mont, was 1761 erected an elegant caſino, from a 
deſign of fir William Chambers, in a demeſne of 200 
acres, diſpoſed in beautiful plantations, lawns, and 
walks. The earl of Shannon has a fine ſeat at Furry 
park, | 

Mallabide caſtle or court ſouth of the bay of 
its name and 7 miles north of Dublin in Fingal, the 
part of Dublin formerly poſſeſſed by the Danes, was 
made a manor and free warren in favour of fir Tho. 
mas Talbot by Edward TV. whoſe buſt was formerly 
over the gate. The caſtle or court the ſeat of Ri- 
chard Talbot, eſq; is an irregular antient building, 
forming a ſquare on a limeſtone rock, commanding a 
fine view of the bay of its name. Colonel Talbot 
has eſtabliſhed a ſucceſsful cotton manufactory x. 

Mallahide church is a large and beautitul fabric 
in ruins, and near it a fine ſpring, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, whoſe ſmall ſtatue is ſet up in the 
building over it“. 

The caſtle of Baldongan is about two miles from 
the ſea, boldly and conſpicuouſly ſituate on a riſing 
ground, commanding an extenſive proſpect. It has 
two large ſquare towers on the weſt fide, from 
whence a regular building is carried on each fide, 
bur narrower, to which is joined a fimilar tower at 
the north-eaſt angle ; but at the ſouth-eaſt angle is 
only a ſmaller tower, in which are ſtairs leading to 
the batrlements, and on the front are the arms of 
lord Howth. Tradition ſays this was both a friary 
and nunnery in ſucceſſion. It appears to have been 
erected in the 13th century for a baronial manſion 
rather than a place of defence. It was the ſeat of 
Richard Bermingham, eſq; whoſe ſiſter aud heireſs 
married fir Chriſtopher St. Lawrence lord of Howth, 


Who dying 1542, this caſtle became the property of 


* Wilſon, xxi. xxili. xxx. Ware. G. 

1 Archdall, 130, 131. * Ib. 131. : Wilſon, 3. 
* Ib. 132. Willſon, 309. t Wilſon, 308. 

k Wilſon, 304, 305. MNlilton's view. 
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the Howth family, Oliver Cromwell battereq 48 
his ſhips; many of the halls have been ley 
digging in the gardens. A little ſouth-eaſt from wi 
a {mall chapel with a large chancel and a ſquare 180 
ſteeple with a cemetery ?, 2. 
At Ballymadun in Balruddery barony 
in which dwelt an anachorels. Here are 
antient church *, 
Near Balruddery is Preſped, the ſeat of the ear 
of Bectire. Further on is Hampton-houſe that of the 
hon. baron Hamilton; and three wiles and an lalf 
further Gormanſlown that of lord Gormanſtown?, 
Near Balbriggen are ruins of Bremore caſtles, þ, 
At Caſtle Ienock a ſmall village three miles nor. 0 
weſt from Dublin Richard Tyrrel founded an abbey 
of Auguſtine canons, now a pariſh church, and dull 
a ſtrong caſtle, whoſe ruins remain ©, 
At Condaltin, four miles ſouth-weſt from Dublia de 
in Newcaſtle barony, was an abley founded in the 
8th century ; the church of which is now 
and adjoining to it is a fine round tower 4, 
At Clontarf, a village at the mouth of the Liff, h 
in Cooloch barony, was a monaſtery founded 559, 
and a commandry of Knights Templars t. Henry l. 
The view from the caſtle, the reſidence of Mr, Ver. 
non, is rich and extentive*. Here was fourhr 1014 
a bloody battle between the Iriſh and Danes, won 
by the former, though with the loſs both of thir 
king Brian Boiromh and his ſon Murchard, Ti; 
ſheds of Clontarf, ſo called from the antient buils. 
ings erefted for curing fiſh, have with the neil 
bouring town been ſupplied with freſh water Iach 
by the munificence of Mr. Weeks. Oppoſite to the 
church of Clontarf are the fine ſeat and beautiful 
gardens of lady Southwell . 
At Finglas two miles north of Dublin in the be. fi 
rony of Caſtleknock, was early founded an abbey, nov 
a parith church; the rectory belonging to the chan. 
cellor of St. Patrick. Here was formerly a famous | 
well, dedicated to that ſaint, and its virtues have 
been lately recommended, Dr. Rutty compares the 
water with that of Malverne s. | 
Howth is a peninſula running out into the Tri 
ſea and forming the north-eaſt fide of the bay > 
Dublin, a barren lofry hill called the / of Hculb; 
the ſhores rocky and precipitous, broken into c. 
verns, the retreat of ſeals. It was formerly covered 
with oaEs, though now bare; and in a ſequeſtered 
vale on the eaſt ſide of the hill is a druid altar. Th 
hill has been above 600 years in poſſeſſion of the 
family of St. Lawrence, ſo called from their vido 
over the Danes on that ſaint's day 1177, theit for 
mer name being Triſtram. The manſion-houle 1s 
built in form of a caſtle, boldly ſituated on the 101 
fide of the hill, commanding an extenſire proſpect 0+ 
the Iriſh ſea, but now decaying, the hall being re 
only ſpacious room; and in it is preſerved the ſora 
wherewith the victory before-mentioned Was gained 
The family chapel, a more modern building, ſean 
near it; and on the weſt ſhore in the rooflels chene 
of St Mary are ſome handſome monuments 6 * 
family; and due welt of the houſe the runs 0% 
Fenton's church k. 
The family of St, Lawrence are barons of H 
by tenure ever fince the time of Henry II. 37 
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ling fobn's patent of confirmation, which was con- 


by: frmed 1489, 4 Henry VII, The firſt part of their 
iti losſt that none of them have been convicted of 
: web reaſon is true; but many juſtances in their ſucceſſion 

| _ _ the latter. Thomas the preſcnt is the 
cel, K ch baron, whole father greatly improved their 
of an " at. 

Near the ſhore of Dublin is Lambay a large 
ie ear] 0and full o. rabbits and having a ſacred well. Sir 
of the Janes Ware ſuppoles this Iſland the Limni of Ptolemy, 
n lulf aud not Famſey off Pembrokethire as Mr. Camden . 
* At Cracedieis, three miles north of Swords in Bal- 
eb. Uh taldery barony, was a nunnery of Auſtin canoneſſcs, 
north. (4 removed from Luſk by archbiſhop Comin 1198. 
abbey Part of the ruins remain. The antient road from hence 
d bulk o Swords is fill ro be ſcen paved with a reddiſh 

bone k. 
Dublin de In Inis Patrick, an iſland about a mile ſouth-eaſt 
in the of Holm Patrick, was an abbey in the gth century, 
rockial, whoſe ra4.1s are ſtill viſible; but the ſituation being 

nconveaicnt it was by archbilhup Henry between 
e Liffey & 1213 and 1228 removed to Il Patrick in the ba- 
ed 550, rony of Balruddery on the tea fide 14 miles north 
lenry Il, of Dublin *. 
Mr. Ver. In Ireland's Lye, a ſmall rocky ifland lying three 
icht to cnarters Of a mile to the north of the hill of „ "Xe h 
nes, von 2nd formerly Joined to it, compoled of a high rock 
1 OY their oa the north file, and a perpendicular rock called 
rd. The the Stazs to the est“, Sr. Neſſan founded an 


bey about 370. The book of the Four Goſpels 
called the Garland of Flowth was pceferved here, of 
which archbiſhop Allen in the Liber Niger fays, 
* the book is held in ſo much eſteem and veneration 
„that good men ſcarcely dare take an oath on it. 
* for fear of the judgements of God being imme- 
„ diztely lia on thoſe who ſhould forſwear them- 


ent build. 
he neigh 
ater lately 
ſite to the 
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in the ba-! 


zbbey, now # ſeives *, 
) the chan- There was a monaſtery at Kilſas 1 eight miles 
„ a famous * forth of Dublin, of which little is known *, 
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irtues have 
mpares the 


An abbey was founded ar Luſt in the barony of 
Balruddery eight miles north of Dublin in the firſt 
ages of Chriſtianity, In 695 St. Adamnanus held a 
nod in it. The fine old church contiſts of two long 
aes divided by ſeven arches; the eaſt end fitted up 
for the uſe of the parith. © Adjoining to the welt 
e à handſome ſquare ſteeple; three angles of 
Wich are ſupported by round towers; and near to 
ue fourth angle is one of the autient round towers, 
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Aar. TW 0 peculiar to this kingdom; it is in good preſerva- 
Non of the don, and ſeveral feet above the battlements of the 

. Len 1 ; a 
their vigor! leepleb. Here was an Arroaſian nunnery, tranſ- 


7, their for- nec 1192 by archbiſhop Comyn to Grace Dieu; 
Gon-houle e alls are ſtill to be ſeen here ?, 

ion the Ve! 83 1more Euſtace is a {mall town pleaſantly ſituated 
” proſpect ol : ne Liffy with a handſome bridge over the river, 
all being dhe * noch cecayed ſince the turning the great ſouth 
ved the fror from this town to Kilcullen bridge. The 
1 was gaine 
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a pillar ſtone, and ſeveral tumuli of earth. 

out a mile eaſt from hence is the water fall of 
4 Fhuca or the De mon's hole. 

Dil, a romantic village at, the north baſe of 

rolls mountain in the half barony of Rathdown 
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and a place of conſiderable ſtrength. At preſent 
it conſiſts of the venerable remains of ſome old 
caſtles and a church, a few good dwelling-houſes and 
about twenty cabbins. It was defended by ſeven 
caſtles, and on the ſouch by a moat or ditch. The 
cutrance to the weſt was through a gate, ſecured by 
two caſtles, of which little traces remain; and the 
caſt end, though now open, ſeems to have been an- 
tiently walled. Of the ſeven caſtles one has been 
repaired by additional buildings, and made a com- 
modious habitation or ſummer lodge for Robert 
Barry, eſq; who has converted a 2d into a billiard- 
room; a 3d and 4th are inhabited by poor publicans 
and labourers; a 5th the moſt complete of all is 
a ſtable; the walls of the 6th may be ſeen in a 
cabin, and the 7th was demoliſhed 1769 for the ma- 
terials, Theſe caſtles have been aſcribed to the 
Oſtmen or Dancs, and to the Engliſh in the reign 
of Henry II. to guard the ſound of Dalkey, which 
has been a conſiderable landing-place from England 
to almoſt the end of the laſt century before the port 
of Dublin was improved. In 1482 22 Edward IV. 
the town, could raiſe 20 men in arms, and has ſeven 
fairs beſides weekly markets, whoſe tolls were applied 
to wall and pave the town. At the welt end of the 
town ſtands Dalkey lodge, a ſmall neat houſe with 
an extenſive profpctt belonging to a citizen of Dub» 
lin. To tlic town on the caſt adjoins a large com- 
mon of 123 acres. About a quarter of a mile from 
hence is the Hand of Dalkey or St. Benedict, con- 
taining, about 18 acres of good marſh land for cattle, 
and the ruins of a church, and divided from the 
main land by a channel called the ſound of Dalkey, 
whercin, as the water is never leſs than eight fathoms 
deep at the loweſt tide, ſhips of the greateſt burthen 
lie ſecure from the north-eaſt winds; ſo that it is 
to be regretted a commodious port is not made here 
for the accommodation of paſſing from Holyhead®, 
At Shangenagh and on Shankillhill are caſtles', To 
the caltward iz a cluſter of rocks called the Muglins ; 
among whoſe cavities immenſe quantities of fiſh are 
taken. On the rop of Dalkey hill is Clagb bobber 
gilline fline, an imments ſtone ſupported by a few 
tefſer and provably-a cromlech. Another in a glen 
near , pee gs ol a mile north of Dalkey ſtands 
Bullock or Blyke, a ſca port near the centre of the 
bay, capable 45 1 ing made a ſafe harbour for 
larger veſlels than at preſent frequent it: on the 
land five it is jacloſed veith a ſtone wall and de- 
ſended by an old caſtle kept in gæod repair: a new 
quay has lately been built for the convenience of 
conveying ſtone to the new light-houſe, erected in 
the ſea on an artificial rock by John Smyth, eſq. 
The church is ruined, and the whole town chiefly 
inhabited by fiſhermen belongs to John Watſon, 
elq; who has a houſe at the caſtle gate, and near it 
is a rocking ſtone®, South of Dalkey on the weſt 
ſide of Killeny or Loftus hill is- the ſpacious man- 
flon-houſe of lord viſcount Loftus, and a mile ſouth- 
weſt Roche/ſer, the feat of John Mapas, eſq.* Ar 
Mount Druid, the ſeat of Mr. Wilſon, is a Druid 
temple? or circle 133 feet in circumference, 
compoled of large ſtones ſet upright; within 
the arca are three tombs or altars, and a cir- 


ER n. 1 RE - . . 
ry II. and d les and an half from Dublin, was one of the cular figure cut in ſtone. And near them was diſ- 
5 ment manore of the archbiſhop of that ſee, covered in 1787, below the ſurface of the earth, a 
; ; | 
Ib. 131“ & it | 
| l 1. 0 — 205. * Archd. 216-218. | Ih. 218 
II. Pp 2 d Upper, 597. Archd. 221. * Archd. 2 30. P Ib. 281, 252. Wilſon, 17. 
. 2. Wilton, 03. Ib. 286. Ib. 289. * Ib. 286. 
103 1 Wil in Gent, Mag. W XL. 2 7 Wilſon, 287. 
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Leixlips 


St. Doulough. 


Bray - 


Ruſh, 


Balbriggin. 


Skerriese 


Drumcondra; 
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Freat number of tombs or ſtone coſſins, compoſed of 
thin flag ſtones, and in the form of our modern coffins; 
They bad no flags at bottom, but were nicely co- 
vered at top and laid fide by ſide. A great num- 
ber of ſkeletons lay near them without coffins. They 
were about 2 feet below the ſurface and laid in rows?, 

All the outlets of Dublin are pleaſant, but more 
particularly that which leads throngh Leixlip, a neat 
little village about ſeven miles from the city up the 
Liffy, whoſe banks being prettily tufted with wood 
and enlivened by gentlemen's feats, afford a variety 
of beautiful landſcapes. Near this village is a ve- 
nerable old caſtle the property of the right hon. 
Thomas Connolly, ſeated! on an eminence, where 
lord Townſhend, when lord-licutenant, ſpent his 
ſummers, and which a late lord primate uſed as his 
country teat: The gardens are extremely pleafing, on 
an eminence along the river ſteep to the waters" 
edge, and {kirted from top to bottom with various 
kinds of trees. In the fummer ſeaſon Leixlip is 
much reforted to from Dublin and many parts of Irc- 
land on account of a ſulphureous ſpa that emerges 
cloſe by the margin of the Liffy a little below the 
village, at which are fome ſalmon leaps ; the prin- 
cipal about 20 feet high with ſeveral leſſer above it. 
Theſe fiſh will rife above that height by bending 
their tails almoſt ro their heads, and by the ſtrong 
re· action of their tails againſt the water, they ſpring 
fo much above it, that, it common opinion be true 
that they fpring from the bottom of the river, they 
muſt ſometimes rife 30 or 42 feet ?, 

St. Doulough's church is built in the ſtyle of ar- 


chitecture that was obſerved between the cloſe of 


the Sth and the 11th centurics in imitation of the 


Chriſtian churches of the ſouth, copied from the 


heathen temples. They are all remarkably ſmall, 
feldom exceeding 40 feet in height and 20 in 
breadth, vaulted with ſtone and the walls and arches 
ſrequently ornamented with columns and pilaſters in 
rude imitation of the Corinthian and Doric orders. 
Here is a well dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
near it a ſmall place called 3t. Catharine's park b. 

Bray is a fmall poſt and market town on the verge 
of the counties of Dublin and Wicklow, where are 
held two annual fairs for frieze and. flannel, black 
cattle, and ſheep. Its vicinity to the fea and moun- 
tains renders it an agreeable ſituation during ſummer 
for drinking goat's whey and fea bathing ©, 

Ruſh is a pretty large filhing town famous for the 
ling cured there. Near Ruſh houſe are ruins of a 
caſtle and church. | | 

Balbrizgin, a ſmall fea-port belonging to Mr. baron 
Hamilton, who had an extenſive cotton manufactory 
here, now diſpoſed of to other perſons and in a very 


thriving ſtate. The town ſubſiſts by the baron's 


care and attention to the fiſhery, and he has built a 
fine pier. The three rocks or iſlands called Skerries 
at a ſmall diſtance from the town of Skerries, are re- 
markable for ſca weed, of which kelp is made; that 
called Halu Patrick was the reſidence of St. Patrick, 
and ſhews remains of his church, 

Ar Drumcendra is a very pleaſant ſeat of lord 
Rokeby, primate of all Ireland, formerly the re- 
ſidence of lord-chancellor Bowes, who greatly im- 


L . 
, 
Near Sontry is Santry houſe, a large 11 beans 
ful edifice with cxtenfive demeſnes, the ſea 42 4 
Domville, and lately inhabited by the och 
cellor b. hs 
At Brathenſtown is an houſe of lord viſcount Moder 
worth; and at Naul the fine ſeat of lord Boar. 
The old callle ſtands over a moſt romantic 
wherein are many caves, watered by a ſmall f 


alien, y, 


plen, 


_ © 6s . | cam 
cividing the counties of Dublin and Meath; and » 
a ſmall diſtance lower forming the fine waterfil 

Ia 


called the Roches, A little beyond Naul to the let 

are ruins of Snocvlen caſtle; and three miles aud, 
half further the beautiful and well-known hill og } 
Bellewſlown ', 

Loughſhinny has a fine harbour with a large pier, ln 
not yet finiſhed; but of great importance to ſhipping 
againſt the ſouth-eaſt winds, ſo fatal in that quarter“, 

Four miles from Dublin are ruins of Canpg: (y 
caſtle!. 

Chapel Iæed on the banks of the Liffy juſt without 6 
the wall of Phœnix park conſiſts of a number dt 
well-built houſes, a church, and barracks for the 
royal Iriſh artillery ; behind which is a handſone 
place well planted by the river fide called the Ki; 
garden, now belonging to the Hibernian miliary 
ſchoo!, to which a chapel was added 1774. The 
fineſt ſtrawberries grow at this town, the beds ex. 
tending ſeveral miles towards Lucan v. Here age 
two petrifying ſprings; a third at the Black mill 
near Hermitage on the north ſide the Iiffy *, 

At Lucan fix miles weſt from Dublin is a note! 
ſulphureous ſpring? behind Lucan houſe the feat of 
the right hon. Mr, Veſey, originally the reſidence of 
general Sarsfield, created lord Lucan by James J. 
after his abdication ; but no veſtiges of the old houſe 
remain, In front are ſome ſmall remains of an ab. 
bey 7. 

Hermitage is the ſeat of lord Carhampton, and 
Edmondſbury that of lord viſcount Pery ; Lutterel! 
town that of lord Carhampton. Broomfield of lot 
viſcount Me Caſhell. 'Rahatar of the carl of Ty- 
rone 4%, Nephine late of lord Tracton; fince pur: 
chaſed by lord Earlsfort®® Mon&/tozon lord Rane- 
lagh's; and on the fite of the abbey counſellc: 
OfNeil's*. Glanamena of lady Maſſareen. Saw 
fouci the fine ſeat of the earl of Laneſborough*. 

Palmerſtoron gives title of viſcount to Henry Ten-! 
ple, whoſe father was ſo created 1722 9 George. | 

At Rathmines, a ſmall village, a mile from Dub- 
lin, the duke of Ormond was deſeated by the pa 
liament forces under colonel Jones with the log f 
4000 men killed and 3000 taken priſoners *. 
Pour miles from Dublin is Dundrum catle ; and 
a mile and an half further Murphy/town caſtle; and 
a little further that of Rigi. | 

About a mile beyond Julternan is a very remarkar 
ble chaſm in the ridge of a mountain called the Scalp, 
appearing as if part of the mountain had been u- 
dermined, and that the maſs of rock which filled up 
and formed the ridge had tumbled in. In py 
through the hollow vaſt fragments of broken uy 
are ſeen on either hand looſely thrown together; 
the larger fragments lie at rhe bottom, and cloſe 
the ſmaller ſtones remaining in heaps above 


2 obe 
proved it“. ſides of the chaſm are not perpendicular, but bop 
2 Dublin Chron. Sept. 20. 27, 1787. 2 Virt. Muſ. p. CVII. b Wilſon, 310. 
* Ib. 288. 4 Iv. 399. 8 Ib. 5 f Ib, 306, 387. | | n Ib. 955 
E Ib. z. lb. Ib. 10, 11. * Ib. it. | Ib, 80. | 
n Rutty's Nat. Hiſt. II. 146. „ Ib. 188—270, ? Milton's view of it. 1 lb. 267: 
9 Wilton, 205, ö el Ib, 285. 6 Ib. 286. : Ib. 289. 2 Ib. 207. tro 
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1 * a mile from Stephen's-· green are ruins of Bag- 


aſtle; of another at Od Merimm “. 
. mentioned by Mr. Camden the 
Bürge walls of Turvey have been advanced to the title 
of viſcount Kingſland 1646, of whom George is the 
h and preſent viſcount; the Fitz-Williams of 
Ce to that of viſcount Viz-Williams 1629, of 
whom Richard is the 7th and preſent; the Luttrelle 
were advanced to the barony of Iraham of Luttrell's 
ou in this county 1768 z and created viſcounts Car- 
hampton of Caſtlehaven 1780; the Tracies, a Glou- 
cofterſhire family, were created viſcounts and barons 
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others of the like kind :. A ſumptuous monaſtery 
was founded here 512 by St. Columb, who gave to 
it a miſſal written by himſelf, bleſſed the well there, 
and placed St. Finan Lobheir or the Leper over the 
abbey, which is now a paziſh churchb. Here was 
alſo a nunne;y mentioned in a record of Edward IV. 
There are in this village ſome ruins of a palace of 
the archbiſhops of Dublin*. They have a noble 
antient palace with handſome gardens at Tallagh five 
miles from Dublin, where was an abbey founded 
in an carly age 4. | 

At Moortown called alſo Glaſſinore, about a mile 
from Swordes, was an antient monaſtery, where St. 
Cronan and all his monks were maſſacred by the 
Daniſh pirates, who landed at Jubher Domhann, a 


e pier, ly Tracy of Rathcoole 1642, from whom the preſent port in the eaſt part of Leinſter not far from Dub- 
upping zd 6th viſcount Thomas-Charles is lincally de- lin, after A. D. 636*, 

un; coded, The baronage of Santry in the Barry Near Palmer's town on the Liffy, three miles weſt 
cut d ani is extinct. Of the Dillons ſec in Roſcommon, from Dublin, was an hoſpital of lepers !. 

1 Neuer villes in Meath, Cootes in Sligo. At Sagard or Taſſavard, ſix miles ſouth of Dub- 
EY Miitozon gives title of earl to Joſeph Leeſon, lin, was an antient monaſtery 8. 
nber of iſ:ount and baron Ruſsborough, ſo created 1763. Another at St. Doulugb, and a celebrated well 
for the George Pigot was created lord Pigot of Pate dedicated to that ſaint, four miles north-eaſt from 
i ul in this county 1765, and ſucceeded 1777 by his Dublin h. 
7 Ain ; rather Robert ad and preſent lord, At St. Catharine's near the Liffy a priory of the 
_ William Mayne was created lord Newhayen of canons of the congregation of St. Victor i. 
's *. Carrickmayne 1776. i Tegh Sacra was an abbey near Tallagh, founded 
nere ah In the county of Dublin were the following reli- in the 7th century — i 
ack wil rious houſes : Mr. Harris mentions a priory of canons of St. 
. $wordes, fix miles north of Dublin in the barony Victor near Salmon leap, founded 1219, united to 
noted of Coolock, is a borough town and gives title of vi- St. Thomas's abbey, Dublin, 1323 3 but it is not in 
e ſeat of ſcount to lord Moleſworth. Here is one of the moſt Mr. Archdall. This is at Leixlip in the county of 
Gidence o perfet round towers 73 feet high and 50 or 60 Kildare before-mentioned, P- 541; and the ſalmon 
James Il, ket from the church, plainer and more ſimple than leap there now belongs to general Robert Sandford!, 
old houſe 2 5 2 Ib. 2, « 5 — c. © Ib, 8 
1 F _—_ Wt 3 285-6. 289. . 2 _— - 2 257 „w. 4 

i lb. 254. * Ib. 258. 1 Milton's view of it 1785. 
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Moortown, 


HE reſt of the country of the Eblani was for- 
merly a kingdom, and the fifth part of Ire- 
land, called in the language of the country My, 
by the Engliſh Methe, by Giraldus Midia and Me- 
dia, perhaps from its being in the middle of the 
iſland. For Killair caſtle hereabouts, which ſeems 
to have been the LABERVSs of Ptolemy, is counted 
the centre of Ireland, and its name implies as much, 
lair in Iriſh ſignifying middle. This country reaches 
from the Iriſh ſea to the river Shannon, having as 
| Barthol. Anglicus deſcribes it,“ a ſoil which yields 
plenty of wheat, and paſtures well ſtocked with 
„ herds, abounding with fiſh, fleſh, and other pro- 


Mr. Beauford places it at Tara“, of which preſently. 


&« viſions, butter, cheeſe, and milk, and well water 
© by rivers: the ſituation of it is delightful and the 
„air healthy. The woods and marſhes in it; ex. 
e tremities defend its approaches, and from the nun, 
* ber of people, the ſtrength of its caſtles and towns 
* and the peace which it enjoys in conſequenge 
< hereof, it is commonly called 7/e Chamber of jy. 
* land.” In the laſt age when the county was tw 
large to be governed by one ſheriff, for the bet 
adminiſtration of juſtice it was divided into tu 
parts Eaſt and Weſt Meath by act of parlian 
38 Henry VIII. » 


b It now comprehends Weſt Meath and Longford. C. 


F, es 


HE county of Meath called in Iriſh Midle or 

Miadbanagh, and in Latin Medino or Metens, 
was an antient principality ; the princes or chiets of 
which frequently ſtyled themſelves kings of Ireland. 
According to ſeveral Iriſh poems and MSS. Midbe 
in the early and middle ages was as at preſent di- 
vided into two parts, that is eaſt and weſt ; the eaſtern 
part or Eaſt Meath was denominated Oireambein or 
eaſtern country, and the weltern part or Welt 
Meath Eireamboin; whence the Heremon of the 


+ 


© GS > 


Iriſh poems and romances. 

The prince of Eaſt Meath was O Mal, herevinry 
chieftain of Caelmean, Clan Colman or Cri: man 0 
the north of the principality, compre 


preſent baronies of Kells, Morgallion and Slave, 10 


denominared in the Iriſh M>S. the ſouthern O Na 
The prince of Weſt Meath was O Lachlin MF Lack 
lin or O*Macleghin. Theſe two princes were ſtk 
kings or monarchs of Ireland according, as their pont 
and intereſt prevailed *, 


* Beautord in Collect. Hib. Nꝰ XI. p. 390. 


Corvri 


Hr county of Meth has on the ſouth the county 
_ T of ſildare, on the weſt that of Dublin and the 
D d the ſea, on the north that of Louth, and on the weſt 
wh. dat of Met Meth. I he whole is divided into 
view dehteen baronics, viz. Dueleke, Scrine, Slane, Mar- 
A * Navan, Kenles, the half barony of Fowcr by 
* . killalou, De more, Clone, Meylagh, Lag herne, 
L Ollie, Luyn, M feuraraghe, Deeſe, Kathtouth, and 
e bins 3 ic river Boyn called by Ptolemy ByvinDa, 
mo by Giralc.44 Boandus, riſing in the north fide of 
— lune county runs through this. In the hither part 
an this nde the Boyn the molt remarkable places are 
Calin, Where the family of the Huſeys has Jong 
ford. C. ved; Killin caſtle, built by Hugh Lacy warden of 
lan under Henry II.: and Dunjany, which has 
„ marlicmentary barons® of antient rank, of the 
tue Plonketts, which others derive from 
— ark: but they evidently bear the ſame arms 
liferent'y blazoned as Alan de Plonket of Kilpeck in 
Ligand, who was a baron under Edward I. This 
fanily of Plonket has figured in Ireland ever ſince 
Cariftopher Plonket, a brave and diſcreet perſon, 
who was d-pu'y to Richard duke of York, viceroy 
n the time of Henry VI. was advanced to the title 
& baron Killin, which fell to him by his wife, 
teirels of the family of Cuſic, and his ſecond ſon by 

heredinry ws valour purchaſed the title of baron Dunſany. 


* 


Fs * 


beyond the Boyn are Trimletſtaoun, which has its 
tron of the Barnwell family; for king Edward 


| Slane, add N. created John Barnwell a parliamentary baron: 


in O Nia an, which has irs honorary viſcounts, who 
in Me Lack are highly merited of their country and are ſup- 
were (ld AP" to be deſcended from the family of Preſtan in 
their you! Uncalhire; and Slaue, which alſo has its barony of 


ne family of Fleming i: and among theſe is Aboy a 


wartet town of good reſort. On the river Boyne 


# 
8 bf * 
vi NO 


* 
. Non. 


. 1 Wn 2 be — - : 
; I N Camden gives i more baronies than are at preſent in this countve | . 
tint abgut the time of the civil 
0 — ies name in Ptolemy ſcenis to be d-rived 
"* dy the Iriſn 'Boaxd or Hoa a4, by corruption Heyne. Beaufor 
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after it has paſſed Glan-Jores, q. d. the land of the Glun-Jorcr, 


Fitz-Georges (deſcended from the family of the Bir- 
minghams, whoſe heireſs by marriage carried a fine 
eſtate with Carbray caſtle into the family of the Ce. 
Preſ\ons), it runs under Trim, a little market town Trim. 
of more note, where William Pepard built a caſtle. 
This was the antient barony of the Lacies, after- 
wards an additional title of the dukes of York, who 
wrote themſelves /ords of Trim. It next runs by 
Nawan, which has a baron or baronet, but not a Nuwas. 
parltamentary one, and is generally the reſidence of 
the biſhop of the dioceſe, who has now no cathedral 
church, but acts in all matters with the aflent of the 
clergy of Meth. The ſee ſeems to have been at hig op of 
Cluanarard otherwiſe Clunart, where Hugh Lacy Mb. 
formerly built a caſtle: for, in the apoſtclic letters 
we read of the biſhop of Mida or Cluanarard, cor- 
rupted as it ſeems in the Roman Provincial into El- 
namirand. | 

The Boyn now haſtens with a fuller ſtream and 
rapider courſe for ſome miles till it falls into the ſea 
near Drogheda, May I be allowed to ſuppoſe it has 
the name of Boyn from the rapidity of its courſe, 
for Boan both in Iriſh and Britiſh ſignifies ſwift ©, and 
our countryman Necham ſings thus of it: 


Ecce Boan qui Trim celer inflait, iſtius undas 
Subdere ſe ſalſis Drogheda cernit aquis. 


Swift flows the Boyn to Trim, then makes his way 
To join at Drogheda the briny ſpray. 


The families of greateſt note and rank in this 
county beſides the Plontetts, Flemings, Barnwells, 
and Huſſeys alrcady mentioned, are the Darcies, Cu- 
ſacls, Dillzns*, Birminghams, De-la-Hides, Nette- 
willes, Garvys, Cadells, and others, whom my readers 
will forgive my not mentioning, or reciting thoſe in 
either liſt not exactly according to their dignity. 


nw extint, 6. 


4 wars, Viſcount Kingiland is deſcended from this branch. Lodge, III. 46. 4 Q. extinct. 


ed irom the Cimbric Britiſh words Bu wen day (J. d. the clear rapid water; WHnence 
dub fupr 
„ - ! * 


( 111 4 . ” 1 1 1 * * \ — 1 - : j 
on. War adds ta hg ia this county the Weldors, Crujes, Draics, Linyds, and Jones, 
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F bs E county of Meath is bounded by the county 
of Dublin and the ſea on the eaſt, Kildare on 
the ſouth, Weſt Meath on the weſt, and Cavan and 
Louth on the north. Its length from Maiden tower at 
the mouth of the Boyne to Caſtle Jordan is 35 miles; 
its breadth from Clance to Roſs at the extreme part of 
the half barony of Fore 33 miles. It contains the twelve 
baronics of Kells, Morgallion, Slane, the half barony 
of Fore, Navan, Duliek, Skreen, Lune, Moyfenrath, 
Decce, Ratoath, and Dunboyne; in which are 139 
pariſhes and fix boroughs. The county abounds in 
corn, paſture, and cattle ; the air and ſoil are good, 
and the inhabitants numerous, but decreafing by 
cmig ration. 

Sir James Ware conjectured the Laberus of Pto- 
lemy to have been Nenanuſe or Kells in Meath. Jo- 
ſeph Moleſius calls it Ampreſton, but no ſuch place is 
to be found. Baxter deriving it from the Britiſh 
Lhavar, and the Iriſh Lavra, a ſpeech, inclines to fix 
it at Liath-truim or Tarah, where parliaments or na- 
tional aſſemblies were antiently held in the Pagan 
times“. Ware's objection to Mr. Camden's deri- 
vation that a caſtle could hardly be called a city 
will not hold, becauſe a city once conſiderable might 
by length of time be reduced to a caſtle. 

In Drogheda on the Meath fide of the river was 
the priory and hoſpital of the order of Croſsbearers, 
to which William de Lacie, if not the founder was at 
leaſt a principal benefaftor. It belonged to the 
grand priory of Kilmainhaim near Dublin. Here 
was alſo a Carmelite friary, founded by the inha- 
bitaurs of the town; part of which was afterwards 


' repaired for the ſervice of the pariſh®. 


Drogheda gives title of earl to the family of 
Moore, of whom Gerald was created viſcount 1621, 
and his grandſon Henry carl of Drogheda 1661. 
Charles, his great grandſon, is preſent and 6th earl. 

The Boyne will ever be famous for the victory 

ained on its banks by William III. over James 
II. and the Iriſh July 1, 1690. It gives title of 
viſcount (which is perhaps an honour peculiar to 1t) 
to the Hamiltons of Stackallan in this county de- 
ſcendants of a younger fon of the firſt lord Pailly, of 
whom Guſtavus who had a large ſhare in the ſucceſs 


of that battle was ſo created 1714 George I. Ri- 


chard his grandſon by his 2d ſon is the preſent and 
fourth viſcount. | 

At Dardiſloron about two miles from Drogheda 
were found in digging three heads of deer with un- 
common large horns ; many of which fort have been 
found in other parts of Ireland. The common peo- 
ple call them elk's horns, but as they exceed that 


2 Flarris's edit, of Ware, p. 40. Mr. Beauford Collect. Hib. III. Ne xi. p. 373. 


1 


. 


ſize fir Thomas Molyneux inclines to, refer then to 
the American mooſe deer, which are leſſer than n 
ox and their horns larger than theſe !. 

On the left hand of the road aſcending the hill u 
lord Neterville's houſe at Douth on the Borne h 
circle of large unhewn ſtones about 5 or 6 fen 
high, 21 feet in diameter; eight remaining together 
in one part, two in another, and one by itſelf ſet q 
end with the remains of a kiſtvaen forming the 
north ſide thereof. On the left hand from the «©. 
trance lies a large flat ſtone which ſeems to hays 
been the top of a kiſtvaen or cromlech. Abou 
100 yards in the fame line ſurther from the road 
are the veſtiges of an oval camp which is Danif, 


Juſt on the brow of the hill is on the left hand x 


very large tumulus or barrow, under which report 
ſays there is ſuch a cavern as that at New Grange*, 


Dulcek, now an almoſt deſolated village, four miles D 


ſouth-weſt of Drogheda, from its ruins ever 
where obſervable muſt be ſuppoſed a town of note, 
though at preſent it retains no other marks of u. 
tient magnihcence than giving name to the barony 
and being repreſented by two members in para. 
ment. Its antient name was Domleagh, Daimleax, ad 
Damleag, q. d. the houſe of ſtone; and it is celebrated 
for having the firſt ſtone church in Ireland, built by 
St. Kenan in the 4th century, which was the head 
of a biſhopric till united to that of Meath in the 
13th century f. It was frequently plundered by the 
Danes and twice burnt. An abbey was built here 
by St. Patricks Here was a priory of Canons re- 
gular, founded by one of the family of O Kelly 
long before the ariival of the Engliſh", and an 
holpitali. | 


At Colpc, a ſmall village at the mouth of the Boyne, 0 


Hugh de Lacy founded 1182 an abbey for Canons 
regular of St. Auſtin, the walls of whoſe church at 
ſtill to be ſeen with arches both in the Saxon and 
Gothic ſtyle, and the eaſt window the oldeſt. On 
the ſouth fide are two chapels, one of them te by: 
rial-place of the Bellew family: on the nortl ſive 
another ſmall one k. 


. . 1 
At Donaygarney 2 mile eaſt of Colpe are ſome 


ruins of a nunnery |. 

Tradition informs us, that at Beamore in the 5 
of Colpe and barony of Duleek about two miles ſouth 
of Drogheda, was a preceptory belonging io the 
priory of Kilmainhaim; of theſe are ſtill to be ſeen 
ſome ſmall remains of an anticat building“. 

At Ratoath, a wretched village, which gives a 
to a barony and is a borough. 13 miles Bon ol 
Dublin, was au abbey of St. Mary Magdalen; the 


parif 


d Archdall, 531—33-* 


© Lodge, III. 234-—240. 4 G. Harris. Phil. Trant, N* 227. See beiote, p. 484. 
* Wilſon, 452+ Beauford in Collect. Hib. Ne XI. p. 334. s Archd. 533. 
Ib. 539. > Ib. 527—528. I Ib. 529. „ Jo. 516. vel 


* Ib. 537. 
N 
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vel window and ſome old walls of which remain v. 
The church is rebuilt on its ruins, and near it is a 
very fine and conſpicuous mount “. 

In the ſmall town of Dunſhoglin, ſituate in the ba- 
ſony of Ratoath 14 miles from Dublin, St. Patrick's 
nephew Seachlan, who came into Ireland A. D. 429, 
founded an abbey, and was buried id it“. Hee is a 
very conſiderable ſchool kept by the rev. Mr. 
French“. 

Duc boyne gives title of baron to lord Grimſton, ſo 
geated 1719 5 George IJ. HNillcen caſtle is the pro- 
periy of lor! Fingall. Dunſany the ſcat of lord Dun- 
{any % Dungan is a noble one of the carl of Mora- 
ington fituated by the fide of a finall lake”, 


1 Garret Collcy Weſley ſecond baron of Morning— 
ton, whoſe father was fo created 1745, was himfelf 

ill ty Advanced to the title of viſcount „ cllev of Dungan 
ne 1 and earl Mornington of Mornington in this county 
6 fon 176e 34 George il. 

ovether At Rathmore is a fine park b. longing to the earl 
(et on of Darnley *, who 13 baron Clifton ot Kkuhmore by 
ing the creation 1721, viſcount and carl of Daruloy 172 5. 
the cu. The late carl died 1781, and has a handfoine mauſo— 
to have Jum in his park at Cobham in Kent, and is ſuc- 
About ceded by his ſon John 4th carl. 

he road Bellew gave title of baron to John Bellew of 
Dani. Duleck, whole grandtather was ſo created 1686 2 
hand 1 James II. 

- report Balrath gives title of baron to Henry fourth lord 
rate Ayimer, whole great grandfather was ſo created 1718 

our miles D 4 Gevige l. 

ns eren Peter Ludlow of Ard/a/la in this county was created 
of note, baron Ludlow 17 55, viſcount and carl 1760. 

ks of an. john Netterviile, viſcount Netterville of De1th in 

e barony this county, is the 6th of his family on whom this 

n Parila» tonour was conferred 1622 20 James I. 

ueag, and Pelvedere gives title of ear] to George Rochfort, 

elebrated whoſe father was ſo created 1759. 

built by The county itfelt gives title of earl to Anthony 
the head brabazon 6th and preſent carl, whoſe great great 

th in the prandfather was ſo created 1627 3 Charles I. 

ed by the Krine, an antient town, now depopulated, about 

wilt here w miles from Dublin, gives name to a barony. It 

anos te- Ws called Scriniam from the ſhrine of St. Columb, 

O Kelly brought from Britain into Ireland to fave it from the 

„ and al Danes v. D. 875. The abbey of Regular canons 


ms deſtroyed 11323; of the houſe of Auſtin friars 


A 1341 ruins near the church may ſtill be 
ten“, 


he Boyne, (i 
or Canons 
church ate 
Saxon and 
delt. On 


m the bu- 


Hillen in the barony of Skrine two miles ſouth 
0 Tarah, now an inconfiderable town, though once 
49121 repute, had a cattle built by Hugh de Lacie 


190, afterwards the reſidence of the Fingal family, 


ad A 21 Y -« M 
*« naw the reſidence of the preſent earl. Near it 
10 ! * - * : . — 

va a heguriful church with a handſome eaſt window, 


and Weft, E 3 ' . 

aiot the church two towers. The ruins ſhew 
Many An k.. + y . , . | 
"7 tembs with figures in pontifical habits and 
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the reign of Richard I. founded a commandery for 
Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, whoſe church is 
now the pariſh church, where an antient ſteeple is 
ſtill to be ſcen . In Kilmainhaim wood a comman— 
dery of Knights Hoſpitallers was founded in the 143th 
century by the family of Preſton ** 

At Tiſmullen in Skrine barony about two miles Liſmullen, 
north of Tarah, Alice, ſiſter of Richard de la Corner 
biſhop of Meath, founded 1240 an Auguſtine nun- 
nery *. 

At Odder in the barony of Skrine the family of Odder. 
Barnwall founded a nunnery e. 


Three miles beyond Ratoath is Gerard's toton, a Gerard's town 


pleaſant ſeat, near which ſtands the old church of Trevet Trevet, 
in the Þarony of Skrine, rebuilt by Hugh de Lacie, 

who ſettled here a colony of his Fnglith followers. 
Though now become an inconſiderable village it had 

a conſiderable monaſtery, but by whom founded iz 

not known. The Engliſh erected a beautiful church 

in honour of St. Patrick; it is now in ruins, but 

many fragments of beautiful tombs and ornaments 

{till remain“. 

Tarah was ſuppoſed to have been a palace of the Tarah. 
antient kings of Ircland, where a triennial parlia— 
ment was held, compoſed of all the nobility, gentry, 
prieſts, hiſtorians, and wen of learning, diſtinguiſhed 
by their abilities in every art and ſcience, who here 
enated new laws, repealed ſuch as were uſcleſs or 
burdenſome, and conſulted the public welfare in 
their reſolutions. It was alſo called Teagh mor ragh 
or the great houſe of the King, being the palace 
of the kings of Meath. It is ſuppoſed the Laberus 
of Ptolemy from the Britiſh Lhavar, whence labh 
reigh a ſpeaking place in Iriſh. In its neighbourhood 
is the hill of Naaſteghan, where the ſtates aſſembled 
from the beginning of the firſt to the middle of the 
ſixth century. The Chriſtian clergy A. D. 560 ana- 
thematized the hill, where ſtood the Labheireg or the 
ſtone of deſtiny, on which the monarchs of Ireland 
were inaugurated, From that time the ſtates af- 
ſembled in the court of the palace of Taraph til] the 
final deſtruction of that fortreſs by Brien Boiromh 
A. D. 995% But this flattering repreſentation has 
been diſputed by writers of eminence, who have 
attempted to prove that it has not the ſmalleſt 
foundation in truth *. 

Near Tarah hill, on whoſe ſummit ſtands the 
church, is Liſmullan the ſeat of baron Dillon. A 
little further and on the oppolite fide of the Boyne 
Ardſallazh, a beautiful ſeat of the carl of Ludlow f. 


Navan, at the conflux of the Blackwater and Navan, 


Boy ne, a market-town and borough, gives name to 


a barony, and was walled by Hugh de Lacie. It 
had an abbey for Regular canons about the end of 
the 12th century. The preſent horſe barrack is 
erected on its ſite, and in the burial-ground are the 
remains of many anticnt tombs with figures in re- 
lief s. 


4 tounded an abbey of Canons regular Sir Roger Jones was created baron Jones of Navan Kilberry. 
ing 10 the * Killeen, and 2 runnery for his ſiſter Fanchea, and viſcount Ranelagh 1 28; his great grandſon 
to be (een 2 the monaſtery of Killenda on one of the iſles of Charles is 4th and prefen: viſcount, 

1 — Kilberry about four miles north of Navan, though 

gives name At Fulmainchambes in the barony of Kells 12 miles now but a ſmall village, ſhews ruins of an abbey or 

>6 north ol darth of Navan, William de Lacie lord of Meath in church, in which was a perpetual chantry of two 

odalen ; the "Y | f 

ae (odd. 568, * Wilſon, 81. ” Archd. 549. | ine 

3 | t ih 69. Ib 106. Ib. 432. | t Archd. 669, 570. 1 

** nr Y Tbs get. 584. Z Th. 584. * lb 555. lb. 566, < Ib. 574. 
een Collect. Hib. vol. III. N xi. p. 274- 373. 419. Vallancey's deſcripiion of it Coll. Hib. vol. III. Ne xii. p. 512541. 
"Un, 69, 5 2 Afthd. 3 5 5½0. Wilſon, 432. | 
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prieſts". Four miles from it are ruins of Fildare* 
gan caſtle i. 

Within a mile of Navan are ruins of the church 
of Donaghmore. In the church-yard ſtands a round 
tower about 70 feet high and 12 diameter; the door 
10 feet from the ground ©, 

Near Navan are ruins of the caſtle and church of 
Athlumny, once a noble ſtructure, ſaid to have been 
burnt by one M*Guire on the approach of Crom- 
well after the taking of Drogheda !, 

At Ardbraccan a ſmall village in the barony of 
Navan and two miles weſt from the town of that 
name was one of the antient biſhoprics, which now 
form the dioceſe of Meath. In 1641 it was a place 
of conſiderable ſtrength. The preſent biſhop Dr. 
Maxwell has lately erefted a magnificent palace 
here. The abbey was founded in the middle cf the 
7th century, but the church is now parochial *. Near 
it is Liſcarton caſtle, the birth-place ct the firſt lord 
Cadogan, to whoſe family it belongs“. 

At Newtown on the north bank of the Boyne 
half a mile below Trim was a priory of Canons re- 
gular of St. Victor 1206, founded by Simon de 
Rochfort biſhop of Meath, who made the church a 
cathedral, and held a ſynod in it 1216. The prior 
was the third in dignity, and fat in parliament. The 
remains of the large old church are ſtill in being, 
and an antient tomb ſaid to be that of a daughter 
of king John“. 

At Newtown was alſo a priory of Crouched friars, 
erected in the 12th century. It ſtands on the ſouth 
ſide of the river a little below the abbey and con- 
tiguous to the bridge, and its ruins are extenſive, 
A ſquare caſtle adjoins the bridge, from whence. 
a regular range of building along the water's edge 
extends to another caſtle at the eaſt end, near which 
ſtands the eaſt window of a ſmall chapel, of a 

light triple form, and on the road fide near the caſtle 
is a very neat octagon turret ?, 
Trim, a market, borough, poſt, and aſſize town on 
the Boyne, was formerly walled, and over the river 
ſtands a very antient and ſtrong caſtle, incloſed with 
a ſtrong wall and trench. Here are alſo ruins of a 
church and of a very large caſtle, ſaid to have been 
the reſidence of king John. It is governed by a 
ſovereign, recorder, and town-clerk, and has a charter 
ſchool for 40 children, founded by Richard firſt 
baron Mornington 4%. This town had many religious 
foundations; St. Patrick founded a houſe of Canons 
regular; the lofty handſome ſquare tower whereof 
with leſſer at the corners, uſually called the Tellaro 
tatber, was half demoliſhed by Oliver Cromwell, 
againſt whom it held out a conſiderable time as a 
garriſon. A quarter of it being blown up by Crom- 
well the top overhangs ſeveral feet, and the whole 
is undermined at one of the angles“. The Grey 
friars or Obſervantines founded by king John is to- 
tally demoliſhed, and a ſeſſions- houſe erected on its 
ſite. The Dominican friary near the gate leading 
to Athboy was founded 1263 by Geofrey Geneville 
lord of Neath, 
1487, 1491. The Crouched friars' houſe was 
founded by one of the biſhops of Meath. The 
writer of the Life of St. Patrick mentions alſo a nun- 
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cChief- baron Rochfort, purchaſed from 


Parliaments were held in it 1484, 
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nery here, and Mr. Harris“ a church of the 0 q 
cians or Greeks *, 

Within two miles of Trim are ruins of Hur lich 
caſtle®*; and one mile and an half from Trim Trim. 
leſtown the ſeat of lord Trimleſtown. C 
four miles from Trim, belonged to lord Dara 
One mile and a quarter from Trim are xy; 
Newhaggard caſtle ?, | 

At Bectije three miles eaſt of Trim on the r 14 
Boyne, Murchard O Melaghlin, king of Meat, 
founded 1146 or 1152, a Ciſtertian abbey called 4, 
Beatitudine, the abbot of which fat as a baten in 
parliament. Here are large ruins remaining, ang 
the cloiſters with a tower are almoſt entirez, 
polite to it is Baſſoon, once the eſtate and lden 
of the great primate Uſher !. 

At Ballybogan in the barony of Moyfinrath on te | 
river Boyne 3 miles ſouth of Clonard waz a priory 
called de laude Dei, founded for Auſtin canon; > 
the 12th century by Jordan Comin, large remain 
of which are ſtill to be ſeen®. 

Clonard, which has long ſince fallen into Cecay, 0 
though once a biſhop's ſee, ſituated near the Borg 
had an abbcy of Canons regular, founded by di. 
Finan before his death 349. The entrance into ili 
abbey on the weſt was through a ſmall gateway int 
a ſmall court of offices. Moſt part of the choir, 
large and elegant building with windows in a ligh 
Gothic ſtyle, remains. Oa the ſouth fide of the 
altar is a ſmall double nich in the wall divided bra 
pillar and ſuppoſed to have been the founder; 
tomb. Many ruined walls adjoin to the abbey, 
At a little diſtance eaſt in the burial-ground ſand 
ſmall chapel, in which is a table monument of the 
Elizabethan age covered with coats of arms, pat- 
ticularly thoſe of Dillon. Here was alſo a nunnery 
of Canoneſſes regular, founded before the arrival 
of the Engliſh by O Melaghlin king of Meath*, 

Two miles beyond Clonard church are ruins df 
Ticrozhan caſtle 4, 

Athboy, a market and borough town in the barony 
of Lune ſix miles north-weſt of Trim, had a pri | 
founded by William de Loundres about 1 317 * 

Two miles from it is Drewſ/town the ſeat of tit 
earl of Farnhamf. | 

On an iſland in Lough Sheallen near the county © 
Weſt Meath are to be ſeen ruins of a large filith 
built in an early age, but by whom unknown d 
for what order, but to this day it continues à bh 
rial-place of note S. This lough extends to Laul in 
that county where it communicates with Loigb Im 
Final is a ſmall but pleaſant village, fituate on a ff 
that unites the two loughs, over which 13 a brivg 
that ſeparates the counties of Weſt Meath and Cavan / 
On the fide of this lough is Portland, a pleetant in 
mily ſeat of Dr. Maxwell biſhop of Meath '.. 2 

Four miles beyond Final is Carliagſtn, 1 
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of Belvedere by fir John Browne, bart. * I 
ing an elegant houſe on the ſite of the old une, 
often mentioned by dean Swift“. 

Lougb Ramor near Virginia is a pretty 
with ſeveral iſlands having ruins of catt's5 + 
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Kells, antiently called Nenanuſe and Icenlit, on the 
tiver Blackwater eight miles north-welt of Navan, 
vas reckoned one of the moſt famous cities in the 
b kingdom, and gives name to the barony; and when 
W ; dwindled into a ſmall rown it was ſtall calied from 
J its ſituation and ſtrength the key of that ſide of 
each. Though at preſent an inconſiderable town it 
. bas a market and is a borough, and gives title of 
baron to Edmund Butler preſent and 11th baron, 
Liſcount Montgarrit, premier viſcount of the Kking- 
dom of Ireland, conferred by Edward VL. 1550, and 
of riſcount to the noble family of Cholmondeley, ſo 
created 1661 13 Charles II. On the arrival of the 
Eoglith it was fortified with walls and towers. In 
1178 a caſtle was erected where the market-place 
now, and oppoſite the caſtle was a croſs. of an 
entire tone, ornamented with figures in bas relief, 
and many curious inſcriptions in the antient Iriſh 
characters. Within a ſmall diſtance was the church 
of St. Senan, and on the ſouth of the cemetery is a 
round tower which meaſures gg feet from the ground, 
the roof ending in a point, and near the top are four 
windows oppoſite to the cardinal points. The cele- 
brated monaltery of regular canons founded in this 
town about A. D. 550 owes its origin to St. Columb, to 
whom the fite was granted by Dermod ſon of Ker- 
rail king of Ireland. The greater part of the 
churches in the county of Cavan did belong to this 
abbey and to that of Fore in Weſt Meath. An 
epiſcopal! ſee was afterwards placed here, and in the 
13th century united ro Meath. In this abbey was 
held 1152, a ſynod by John Paparo the Pope's legate, 
wherein he diſtributed palls to the four archbiſhops 
of Armagh, Dublin, Caſſil, and Tuam!. In the 
church of Kells is a handſome monument erected 
1737 to fir Thomas Taylor and his lady, grandfather 
and grandmother of the preſent earl of Bective. In 
the market-place is a ſtone croſs with bas reliefs 
of ſtags and dogs Ww. Here was alſo a priory of 
Crouched friars of St. Auſtin, founded by Walter de 
Lacy lord of Meath in the reign of Richard I.“ 
Here was born St. Cuthbert biſhop of Lindiſarn, 
tough others ſay at Kilmacudrie near Dublin. 

Within a mile of Kells is Headfort, the magnificent 
ſeat and plantations of the earl Bective, who was 
created baron Headfort 1760, viſcount Headfort 
1752, and earl Bective 17665. | 

At Donogh Patrick, four miles eaſt of Kells and 
in its barony, an antient town, though now depopu- 
ated, pleaſantly ſituated on the Blackwater, St. Pa- 
ick founded an abbey f. | 

The religious foundations near S/ane ſix miles weſt 
4 Drogheda on the north fide of the Boyne, ſuf- 
«ently evince the antiquiry of this town, which in 
We time of Hugh Lacie was one of the boroughs 
u fas palatinate of Meath. The hermitage of Eirc 
itt of the town near the river takes its name from 
be brſt biſhop of Slane, who was conſecrated by St. 
Farick, and died A. D. 514. On a hill about three- 


wrers of a mile from the town was the abbey of 


3915 regular, founded in any early age, and re- 
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able for being many ycars the reſidence of 
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Dagobert king of Auſtraſia, who was at ſeven ycars 
old depoſed by Grimoald, maire de palais, thorn a 
monk, and baniſhed hither, whence after 20 years 
confinement he was recalled and reſtored. The abbey 
at the diſſolution was granted to James lord of Slane, 
whole family erected a ſpacious caſtle here, but en- 
gaging in the rebellion 1641 the eflate was veſted 
in the crown. The right hon. William Conyngham, 
who now poſlefſes it, is making it a beautiful reſi- 
dence, fitting it up under the direction of Mr. Wyatt 
in a ſuperb ſtyle. The entrance js juſt finiſhed. 
Under it flows the Boyne in a reach broken by 
iſlands, the ſhore on one fide rocky, on the other 
wooded d. Mr. Jebb's flour-mills on the right of 
the town on the river Boyne deſcrve the attention 
of the curious. 

Two miles from Slane is Stachallen, the noble ſeat 
of lord viſcount Boyne *: and five miles further lays, 
that of the archbiſhop of Tuam*. 

At New Grange near Slane is the celebrated 
mount or pyramid formed of pebble or coggle ſtones, 
which ſome think muſt have been brought 12 or 
14 miles from the ſea coaſt at the mouth of the 
Boyne, but Mr. Vallancey ſays they cover the ſur— 
face of the county 10 miles round. It was firſt 
deſcribed by Mr. Edwards* and by Dr. Thomas 
Molineux* from a narrative and drawings by Mr. 
Samuel Molineux a young gentleman of the college 
of Dublin; but neither the meaſurement not ob- 
ſervations are exact or juſt, any more than thoſe of 
Mr. Wright“. Governor Pownall * 1770 procured 
exact meaſurements of it in all its parts by Mr. 
Samuel Bovie a land-ſurveyor in that country, The 
baſe pl. XLVI. f. 2. covers about two acres of ground, 
and was encircled by a number of enormous hewa 
ſtones, of which ten remained as marked in the plan, 
7 to ꝗ feet high, only one being thrown down which 
is near 11 feet“. This pyramid in its preſent ſtate 
is but a ruin of what ic was, having long ſerved 
as a ſtone quarry to the country round, The mouth 
of the gallery in the perfect ſtate of the monument 
lay concealed and ſhut up near 40 feet within the 
body of the pile. The dotted line a c in the ſection 
fig. 1. gives the ſuppoſed perfect fide. The trian- 
gle a b c is the hollow ſpace from whence the ſtones 
have been taken, 4 marks the mouth. The gallery 
is formed of large flag ſtones; thoſe which compoſe 
its ſides are ſet on edge, and are of different alti- 
tudes from 2 to 7 feet high, and of various breadths 
from 2 to 3 feet and an half, as may be ſeen by the 
figures in the plan fig. 6. where the figures. on the 
outſide denote the heighth, thoſe on the inſide the 
breadth : the thickneſs of each could not be taken 
with any certainty, but ſome of the larger ones are 
from 1 foot and an half to 2 feet thick. Fig. 3. 
and 4. give perſpective ſections of the gallery and 
of the eaſt and weſt tabernacles. Fig. 5. is a per- 
ſpective ſection of the north ſide oppoſite the en- 
trance. One of the ſtones marked Q fig. 4 and 6. 
which lies acroſs and forms part of the top or roof 
of the gallery is 13 feet long and 5 broad; another at 


IL, 11 feet long and 4 feet and an half broad. This 


30. a Archd. 541-550. Wilſon, 430. Wilſon, 70, Archd. 529. 

cuz. 570==55 3. r Wilſon, 64. Ib. 459. * Ib, | 

1 „ „ter © Rowlands at the end of Mona Antiqua. : , 7 N ; 

1 Pail, aal. N“ 3435 and 33%. and afterwards in bis deſcription of Daniſh forts in Ireland annexed to the Natural Hiſtory of 
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gallery at the mouth is 3 feet wide and 2 feet high. 
At 13 feet from the mouth it is only 2 feet 2 inches 
wide at bottom, and of an indeterminate width and 
height: four of the ſide ſtones beginning from the 
5th on the right hand or eaſt ſide ſtand now leaning 
over to the oppoſite fide, ſo that here the paſlage is 
{ſcarce penctrable by ſqueezing in except by creep- 
ing on hands and knees. Afterwards the paſſage 
admits a perſon to walk upright, and then riſes 
from 6 to 9 feet. At II in the ſettion fig. 4. 
on one of the fide ſtones were traces of a ſpiral 
line, The diſtance from A to B in the ground plot 
is 42 feet, from Bto C 19 feet 4 inches, from C to 
DD 19 feet 2 inches, from E to F 21 feet. The dome 
of the cell ſprings at various unequal heights from 8 
to 10 feet on different ſides forming at firſt a cover- 
ing of b ſides. At the height of 15 or 16 feet che 
north and ſouth ſides of this coving run to a point 
like a gore, and the coving continues its ſpring with 
ſix ſides; the caſt point coming to a point next is 
reduced to five ſides; the welt next, and the dome 
ending and cloſed with four tides not tied with a Key- 
ſtone, but capped with a flat flag ſtone of 3 feet 
10 inches by 3 feet 5 inches. The conſtruction of 
this dome is not formed by key ſtones, whole ſides 
are the radii of a circle or of an ellipſe converging 
to a centre. It is combined with great long flat 
ſtones, each of the upper ſtones projecting a little 
beyond the end of that immediately beneath it. This 
cell is ſuch an octagon as might be ſuppoſed to be 
formed with ſuch rough matcrials into ſuch a rude 
ſtyle of architecture. The entrance and the 3 niches 
or tabernacles make four ſides, and the four impoſts 
the other four, and the area may be circumſcribed 
within a circle of 17 feet and an half. Fig. 5. 
gives a view of the tabernacle oppoſite to the en- 
trance, and fig. 3, 4. of the two fide ones. Each 
ſide of that on the eaſt or right hand conſiſts of two 
ſtones ſtanding erect in the poſition and of the di- 
menſions marked in the plan. The back is formed 
by a large flat ſtone laid edgeways in its length. 
The whole is covered with one large flat ſtone 
floping towards the back and forming a kiſtvaen. 
The north tabernacle is formed exactly in the ſame 
manner. The other on the weſt or left hand differs, 
each fide being compoſed but of one ſingle ſtone ; 
where the back ſtone does not reach up to the top 
covering ſtone the ſpace is completed by maſonry 
of three courſes. The north tabernacle has for its 
floor a long flat ſtone 6 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 11 
inches. The two ſide niches have noother floor but the 
natural ground, but each has a rock baſon within it: 
that on the left fig. 7. is placed on the natural ground, 
that on the right fig. 8. on a kind of baſe. That on the 
right hand is 4 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 4 inches, and 
the baſe 6 feet by 5 feet 4 inches; that on the letr 
4 feet 4 inches by 3 feet 7 inches; in the narrow 
point of its oval it is 2 feet broad. Cn the flat ſtone 
which forms the north fide of the left hand niche 


>» Collect. Hib, IV. 211. He finds ano her but in a natural cavern called Carrig Coire or the cave of the rock in Waterford ner Ti 


more, and a ſimilar one in Angleſea dilcovered 1778. 
© Archzol, II. 238, 239. 251260. 269, 270. 
Ib. 433. = s Harris' Ware I. 135. 


A ſynod with a common ſeal tranſact all buſineſs! 


Governor Pownall diſcovered what he took forty, 
of letters exhibited fig. 9. as traced from the None 
As they are reducible to no known alphahe hy 
come nearelt to the Phœnician, he ſuppoſe 1, 
ſtone brought from ſome old monument of that bey 
ple on the fea ſhore here. Colonel Vallancey compae 
ing it with the druidical Ogham reads it Aongiu, 
common name of Iriſh Kings and here of the 10 
druid : but the Governor cannot deduce ſuch x jy, 
ing from the Ogham. On fone of the ſtones wii 
form the ſides and backs of the kiſtvacus he ſou 
lines cut ia a ſpiral form: in the front edge of @ 
of the ſtones forming the top of the Kkiſtvacis ſy 
lincs forming a Kind of trellis work in ſia! 1, 
zenges, ſuch as are not unfrequently found on [yy 
monuments and croſſes. The Governor incling u 
think this barrow ſepulchral, the cave at the vy 
the cemetery, and the three kiſtvaens or tabernzc's 
repoſitories of three ſeveral perſons of different mi 
whoſe aſhes were collected and laid in the rock 
baſons. Dr. Molyneux ſays two entire feli wt 
burnt were found on the floor in the cave yin; 
was firſt opened: Colonel Vallancey only one, anda 
it lay on the large ſtone in the centre, and ner 
bones but black aſhes in the three nicks, lle 
deems it a tomb built by a Druid in his lune, 
who offered ſacrifices in it, and thence he call it Au- 
trum Mithre * ; but the Governor maintains that it is 
a Daniſh monument formed ſucceſſively as the per- 
ſons interred in it died, and the inſcriptions brought 
from another place ©, | 

Ruined caſtles in this county are Greenaz, Mares 
town i, Tyanſiown®, and Donore f. 

There were formerly many epiſcopal ſees in Meath, 
The principal were Clonard, Duleek, Kells, Trim, Aud. 
braccan, Dunſhaglin, Slane, and Fowre; all which 
except Duleck and Kells or Kenanuſe were united 
and fixed at Clonard before 1152; at which time 
the diviſion of the Iriſh biſhoprics was made by 
cardinal John Papara legate from Pope Eugenius 
III. The other two ſees afterwards underwent tle 
ſame fate. The firſt biſhop of Clonard was St. Finn } 
a diſciple of St. David A. D. 520. Here he kepta 
famous ſchool, and was buried A. D. 563. The lat 
biſhop was Simon Rochford an Engliſhman, St. Kenan 
founded the ſee of Duleek in the 5th century. Af 
terwards followed that of Kells, a contraction from 
Fenlis, q. d. Renan's ſee. The abbey of Foun! 
founded by St. Fechin was made an epiſcopal ſce i 
the 8th century. The ſees of Trim and Dunſhagln 
were founded by St. Patrick's two nephews. Init 
of Slane by St. Erc in the beginning of the 6, 
and that of Ardbreccan by St. Ulſtan in the middk 
of the 7th century. The dioceſe of Meath, which 
now comprehends all the reſt has neither deal 
chapter, cathedral, nor œconomy. The archdeacon 
is the next officer under the biſhop, and to him and 
the clergy in general the conge d'lire is directed. 


«* Wilſon, 63. Ib. 70. 
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names of places in Spain, his native country, he had 
rather have them than Britiſh ones, ſo the Iriſh haa 
rather have theſe than Engliſh, infomuch that one 
of their great men ſaid he would on no account learn 
Engliſh, leſt the ſpeaking it ſhould make his mouth 
awry. Thus does every man eſteem what belongs 
to him ſo much beyond what belongs to others, de- 
ſpiſing them in compariſon of himſelf. 

Meth had antiently kings or rather petty princes 
of its own, and Slane, monarch of Ireland, is re- 
ported to have aſſigned it for the proviſions of rae 
royal table. But when the Engliſh gained footing 
in Ireland Hugh Lacy ſubdued the greateſt part of 


it, and king Henry II. gave it him in fee with the 


title of /ord of Meath, While he was building Der- 
warth caſtle and ſtooping down to give directions to 
an Iriſh carpenter, he received from his ax a ſtroke 
which ſtruck off his head. He had two ſons 
Hugh, earl of Mer, of whom hereafter, and Walter, 
lord of Trin, who had a ſon named Gilhert, who died 
in his father's life time. But by Gilbert's daughters 
Margaret. and Matilda part came by the Genevilles 
(who are ſaid to be of the houſe of Lorrain), and 
by the Afertimers to the dukes of York, and ſo to 
the crown. For Peter de Genevill, ſon of this Ma- 
tilda, had Joan married to Roger de Mortimer earl 
of March, The other part came by Margaret, wife 
of John Verdon, and his poſterity, who were con- 
ſtables of Ireland, to various families in England. 
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HE county of We Meath is 38 miles from 
north to ſouth, and from calt to weſt 21 miles. 
It is divided into thirteen * baronies, Fore (a half 
barony) Moygee/h, Corkerry, Moyaſhill, and Magher- 
dernon, Delvin, Farbill, Mullingar, Raconrath, Kil. 
kenny Weſl, Bratuny, Clunlonan, Moycaſhell, and Fer- 
tullagh; and contains 62 pariſhes and eight boroughs. 
The county is bounded on the north by Cavan, on 
the ſouth by King's county, on the caſt by Meath, 
on the weſt by Longford, from which it is divided 
for the moſt part by the river Tzny, and Lough 
Ree, which ſeparates it from Roſcommon. It extends 
from eaſt to weſt from Caſtletown near Aſhby to 
Athlone 35 or 5o Engliſh miles, and is in general 
not more than 14 or 15 miles broad, and contains 
above 180, ooo acres of profitable land, beſides bogs 
with lakes and rivers. The moſt weſtern part of 
the barony of Kilkenny near Athlone is called the 
territory of Brawney, containing between 3 and 
4000 acres. The foil is for the moſt part pleaſant 
and fruitful, well ſtored with coppices, the poor re- 
mains of the antient foreſts; many of the hills plowed 
to the top. The principal commodities are corn of 
all kinds, hides, tallow, flax, hemp, cheeſe, butter, 
wool, honey, wax, &c. 

The principal rivers are the Shannon and Inny; 
the latter riling in Lough Rozver, paſſes through the 
four loughs of Selin, Kinully, Direvreagh, and Sal- 
lagh to Ballybane, thence under Ballinglach bridge 
through Lough Iron to Ballincarrow bridge to Abby 
Shrool, and is loſt in that great lake in the Shannon 
called Lough Ree or the King of lakes. The rocks 
in its channel prevent its being made navigable. 
Among its fiſh is one called goaſte, not unlike a 
herring. 

The river Bromy riſing in Lough Foyle runs by 
Kilbeggin and through King's county into the 
Shannon at or near Bannagher, 


The little river Gayne riſing among ſprings to the 


eaſt and ſouth of Monylea waters Multifernan 
friary and falls into Lough Direvreagh. 

The county is alſo watered by a number of agree- 
able lakes. Lough Lene within half a mile of 
Fore town; Direvreagh under Knock Eyen, the higheſt 
hill in the county, in whoſe fide next to the lake is St. 
Eyen or Keyon's chapel, cut out of the rock, and fa- 
mous for pilgrimages on the firſt ſaint's day in harvelt ; 
Foyle in the heart of the county has at the ſouth end 
an iſland with a church made a garriſon in the 
wars of 1641: Iron, a mile from Foyle, a mile long 
from north to ſouth : Innell, the largeſt of all, being 
five miles by two and an half; Drin, whoſe trout 


_ * Sir H. Piers! deſcription of Weſt Meath 1682, in Collectan. Hib. I. 1. only een Brawny being made pa 
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create a nauſca when eaten; Bancan Annarh, g. 
markable for being loweſt in winter and ri Fi 
ſummer more than 20 fect of water. l 
The bogs in this county are two-fold from the co. 
lour of the peat or moſs produced in them, the nt 
producing only moſs and the bitter ſtrong ſmellys 
herb called Moregall or in Iriſh Reddoge, and he 
moonogs or bog-berries and hill-berries, and ru fy, 
The black bog is rather a kind of mcadoy © pal 
ture, capable of draining, and affording a fort gf 
black hard turf called fone turf, making a more 
laſting fire but not ſo pleaſant or ſweet. In all theſ 
bogs at the depth of 4 feet or more are fund bo. 
dics, roots, and branches of oak, alder, and other 
foreſt trees, leaves of willow, &c. no way impiire 
except in colour, whole hazle nuts containing on 
thick blackiſh water. In Moygeeſh barony was th 
extenſive foreſt of the Black hog, now without 
ſingle tree. Pieces of juniper, yew, and fir hae 
been found in ſome bogs; alſo in draining as 
links of a gold chain and the bow! and (tem d 
tobacco pipe; proofs among others that theſe lu 
grow in no very long time. The bog muſcle fand 
in them is a ſhell-fiſh, in ſhape and ſize like ibæ ſa 
muſcle, but flatter and broader, the ſhell brite 
and greyiſh, thinner, and brittle?, 


The whole county is comprized in the diocel « 
Meath, except the half barony of Moygeeſl“. 

Of the cuſtoms and manners of the inhabitants be 
ſir Henry Piers' deſcription of the county, 19% 
126, 


Delvin in the barony of its own name is a large 
oblong high caſtle with a large round tower à each 
corner. It gives title of baron by tenure from the 
time of Henry II. to the Nugents carls of Ve 
Meath 4. 


Feure, an antient corporation and borough 10M 
governed by a portreive, though now a very met 
village, ſtands on the north fide of the hill better 
it and Lough Lene. It is ſaid to have been an un 
verſity, its name ſignifying in Iriſh the town 0 
books, as that of the lough, in which is an iſland, g 
lake of learning. It is alfo called by the Ii 5 
leabbair or the town of brooks. Here are the * 
of three pariſh churches, one monaſtery of St, ech 
who built it about 630 for Canons regular, and ; 
only hermit's cell in all Ireland*. It was made 3 
houſe for Benedictines by Walter de Lacy 1218. I 
_ Fahatty on the caſt fide of Lough Direverea 
the reſting-place of Mortimer earl of March, fathd 
of Henry IV. during the reign of Richard II. 
rt of Kilkenny; A 
Ib, 62. Wilſon, 455. 
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Pallinegro/s has a handſome church and tower re- 
built about 1682 k. FS 

Rathwire, a ſtrong well-built fort on an eminence 
ia Farbill barony, erected as reported by Hugh 
4 Lacy, one of the firit Engliſh conquerors in the 
mm of Henry II.“ He alſo built at {illucquin the 


rel | 
| oof pariſh church in the county with a handſome 
418 ; 


tle ' 
7 * a mile of Rinnegad are ruins of Ardinullen 


jk 
= ir Ballhnacargy is Baron/lown the fine ſeat of 
lord Sunderlen . | 

Some miles to the ſouth is Mullingar, a large well- 
built town, fituate on a river iſſuing out of Lough 
Foyle in the centre of the county, of which it is 
he chief town, and returns two members to parlia- 
ment, Here the aſſizes and ſeſſions and all the 
public meetings are held, and a conſiderable wool 
füt, and here are barracks for a troop of horſe, 
Here were a houſe of Canons regular founded by 


Ralph Ie Petit biſhop of Meath about 1227; and 


another of Friars preachers by the Nugents 1237, 
wherein ſeveral chapters of the order were held; 
part of the ſteeple and other ruins remain. The 
anticnt corporation is diſſolved, and the whole town 
and commons given to the earl of Granard and his 
heirs as a manor. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and gave title of viſcount to the carl of Car- 
bery in Wales m. In 1622 the friars of Multifernan 
began here an houſe for Franciſcans, but it was never 
completedu. Three miles from Mullingar is Belve- 
{re the ſeat of the carl of Belvedere“. | 

In March 1748 in plowing at Carne, an eſtate 
ſeren miles weſt of Mullingar, the plough cutting 
through a ſandy hillock in the middle of the field 
turned up a flag ſtone about 4 feet by 3, which co- 
ered a grave of ſtones; the bottom, ſides, and ends 
being each compoſed of a fingle lab, and containing 
the bones of a human body of very large propor- 
tions. The head was covered with an integument 
of clay as with a cap, which on handling mouldered 
to duſt, the border of which neatly wrought like 
point lace reached half way down the forehead. 
With the bones lay an urn of yellow clay, and be- 
lde it a ring ſet with 25 table diamonds, regularly 
md well diſpoſed in gold. Five ſimilar graves of 
ſmaller dimenſions containing alſo human bones were 
iſterwards found diſpoſed in a regular figure round 
the other, two on each fide and one at the feet. 
They were ſuppoſed to have been the graves of a 
chieftzin and his attendants: or perhaps a family 
burial-place of ſome great perſonage. Five more 
luch graves were alſo diſcovered within a mile of 
this place on the lands of Adam/town?. 

Multifernan had a monaſtery of Franciſcans founded 
by William Delamere 1236, reformed to Obſervan- 
lines 1460, A provincial chapter of the order was 
teldin it 1529. Notwitliſtanding the general ſup- 
preſton the friars were permitted to repoſſeſs them- 
ſelves of this houſe, and continued in open and 
praceable poſſeſſion of it till 1641, when the rebel- 
non which broke out with ſo much fury on the 
Ezzliſh Proteſtants in this kingdom was concerted 


n it, being a place conveniently ſituated almoſt in the 


i Pers, 68. Ib. 60. 
1 Wilſon, 101, 1 Th. 102, = Piers, 77—7% Wilſon, 101. 
* Wilſon, Ib. ? Biſhop Pocoeke in Archæöl II. 32, 32, 
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centre of the kingdom, and much reſorted to for ſome 
time before by the Popith clergy from all parts 
thereof, This friary was neat and compact, and 
hach a handſome narrow ſtecple 60 feet high. The 
houſe was burnt by ſome of the Rochforts; and ſome 
of its ruins built of a blackiſh ſtone remain 1. Not 
lar hence caſtward on the north fide of a high hill, 
after aſcending more than half the height, one ſees 4 
great cavern called Cati's hole, entered for 14 feet by 
creeping on all tours, then 7 or 8 feet high, divided 
into different apartments, and ſaid to end at Croach 
Patrick in Connaught*, 

At Nilmacabill or Icillmac Cathill are ruins of a 
Franciſcan friary founded by the family of Petyt*; 
and at fennard on the ſouth fide of the Inny within 
a mile of Lough Iron, a priory of Auguſtine monks 
called Triſlernaugh, founded by fir Geoffrey Con- 
ſtantine, one of the Engliſh conquerors; the church 
in torm of a croſs with a central tower entire, except 
the rool. Scarce a quarter of a mile weſt of it is a 
ſmall well-built chapel of Temple croſs, which ſup- 
plies the defect of the mother church of Kilb/xy, the 
chief reſidence of Conſtantine, where is a piece of an 
old ſquare caſtle called the Burgage caſtle, and 40 
acres of land belonging to it called the Burgage 
land. It is an antient town in the barony of Moy- 
geeſh, was adorned with a caſtle built by Hugh de 
Lacie 1196; and had an hoſpital for lepers vw. 

Ballimore, a market town having two fairs, ſtands 
in Rathconrath barony on the weſt ſide of Lough 
Sendy, and was the chief fortreſs of the county in 
the midway between Mullingar and Athlone. Here 
was an abbey founded in or before the 8th century. 
The family of Lacie erected one for Gilbertines 
1218*, To it adjoins Plary, a Gilbertine ptiory, 
founded by ſome of the Lacies, Henry VIII. con- 
verted the church into the cathedral of the 
dioceſe of Meath for a ſhort time J. 

North-weſt from hence at Ardnacranna is a Car- 
melite monaſtery, founded by Robert Dillon of Drum- 
rany in the 14th century *. | 

Icilleggan, a corporation, borough, and market 
town, in the barony of Moycaſhel on the Broſny, 
had a monaſtery founded by St. Becan of the blood 
royal of Munſter, and reformed 1200 by the family 
of Dalton for Ciſtertian monks from Mellefont *, 
which being burnt in the war aforcſaid ſhews no 
remains b. 

Athlone is a corporate and borough town, ſituate 
on both banks of the Shannon, walled and fortified; 
the part on this ſide was formerly much the better 
built. The other part with the caſtle on the weſt 
bank is in the county of Roſcommon, united to the 
other by a handſome ſtrong bridge commanded by the 
caſtle built by king John on a high raifed round hill 
with a lofty tower in the centre. On the fide next 
the river were the apartments of the lord-prefident 
of Conaught, who was governor of the caſtle; but ſince 


$71 


Kilmacahill: 


Kilbiey 


Ballimore. 


Ardnacranna, 


Kilbeggan. 


Athlone. 


the preſidency was diſſolved the caſtle was granted 


in fee to Cole ear! of Ranelagh, to whom Athlone 
gave the title of viſcount. Oa the bridge is a mo- 
nument with figures cut in marble and queen Eliza- 
beth's arms and ſome inſcriptions declaring the time 
and foundation of the building. Athlone was for- 


Tb, 60, 61. 
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therly conſidered as a place of very great importance, 
yet in 1691 part of the Engliſh army under general 
Ginkle took pofleſſion of it with conliderable loſs in 
ſace of the Iriſh who were ſtrongly entrenched on the 
oppoſite fide of the river. For this and other noble 
ſervices performed by this genera! the title of earl 
of Athlone was conferred on his tamily ©. The town 
was wholly deſtroyed by fire in the war, and ſince 
that experienced a ſecond calamity of the ſame kind. 
Here were two monaſteries, one on the Connaught 
fde called St. Peter's for Ciſtertians*; the other 
on this fide in the Erglifh town for Franciicans, 
fonnded by a prince of Conaught; completed 1241 
by fir Henry Dillon of Drumrany who was buried 
in ite. c 

Ihe nave of the Carmelite church at Athlone is 
uſed as a pariſh church. In the ruined chancel are 
ſeveral inſcriptions both in Latin and Engliſh, and 
in the ſouth aile ſome antient monuments. One of 
the vaults falling in diſcovered a corpſe which had 
protruded hair through all the interſtices of the 
coſſin f. 

On a promontory jutting into Lough Ree five 
miles north of Athlone was a nunnery of the order 
of St. Clare called Bethlem, which being burnt in 
rhe firſt year of the war the nuns were diſperſed, 
but united again at Athlone s. 

Kilkenny Weſt, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from the 
city of Kilkenny, gives name to the barony, and 
is ſituated five miles north-eaſt of Athlone. An ab- 
bey was founded here in the 8th century, afterwards 
a priory of Crouched friars 1185, where was an holy 
well b. Here are ſome remains of a houſe of Knights 
Templars, founded by Thomas, a prieſt, great grand- 
ſon to fir Henry Dillon, who came into Ireland 118 5 i. 

At Ardnorchor Hugh Lacy, one of the firſt Eng- 
liſh adventurers under Henry II. was killed by one 
of his workmen employed in building the ſtately 
caſtle, of which ſome ruins remain. It is now called 
Horſe te ap k. | 

Robert Dilton of Drumrany founded a houſe. of 
Dominicans at Athnecarne in the 14th century !. 

At Drumrany, fix miles north-ealt of Athlone, was 


a famous monaſtery A. D. 588 w. 


At Killare in the barony of Raconrath were three 


s Wilſon, 118, 119. 4 Archd, 600. 
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churches and three holy wells", 

At Clomnellen is an clegant church With a fees 
and ſpire, lately built in the Gothic ſtyle“, b 
Loughall is a fine lake three miles long ang 
broad, with ſeveral iſlands well planted and cih. 

vated f. 

Lower Lough Erne is noted for fine pike, ech al 
a fort of fiſh called goaſte, nearly of the ſhape of; 
herring, and caught in the month of May 1, - 

Near Caftle Pollard is Pukenham hall, the 
lord Longford”, 

Religious houſes in Weſt Meath were 

Auſtin canons regular; Rath Edba or Raths 
founded by St. Aid *. 

Franciſcans: Farrene Manach * : Kilmichae! Counded 
by the Petits“. 

Killuken, Leckin, and Lynn abbies are now pac 
churches “. 

St. Colman built one at Dijart, where a houſe g 
Franciſcans was afterwards founded. 

St. Carthag alias Mochuda erected a famous my. 
naſtery at Rathyne, where he preſided near go jen 
over 867 monks and a celebrated ſchool, but be 
driven out by king Blathmac 630 the founder tak 
refuge at Liſmore, where he died 636?, 

St. Fechia of Fore founded a monaſtery of Tu 
dain Maine, now a chapel in the half barony of 
Fore “. | 

At Tober, two miles north-eaſt of Ballymore, uy 
founded 1483 a Dominican monaſtery b. 

At Triſternagh on the borders of Lough Iron in 
Moygeeſh barony was a priory of Canons regulir, 
ſomerimes called Filbixy priory, founded by ir 
Geoffrey Conſtantine 1200. Ihis mzgnificent ard 
beautiful edifice in form of a croſs and of conſiderable 
extent was built of blackiſh ſtone, and the fleryle 
ſquare ſurmounted by an octagon 73 feet high, add 
the column octagon with plain capitals. It was ts 
tally deſtroyed 17835. | 

Dunamore gives title of baron to John Baker Hol 
royd lord Sheſſield 1781, and alſo baron of Roſcote 
mon 1783. ; 

Richard, 1oth baron, was created earl of Welt 
Meath by James I. 1621, His great great grat& 
ſon Thomas is the preſent and 6th earl. 
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o Weſt Meth on the north adjoins Longford, 
reduced into the torm of a county by the care 
of Henry Sidney, lord-deputy, a few years ago; it 
was antiently called Anal? and inhabited by the nu- 
nerous family of O Pharoll, of which there are two 
branches; one to the ſouthward called O Pharoll 
by or the yellow, the other to the north O Pharoll 
Ban or the white, There are but few Engliſh, and 
thoſe but lately ſettled among them. 

This county is waſhed by the Shannon, the nobleſt 
rirer in all Ireland, which runs as was before obs 
ſerved between Meath and Conacht, and is called by 
biolemy SEN VS, by Oroſius SEN aA, and in ſome co- 
pies SACANA, by Giraldus Flumen Senenſe, but by 
the natives Shannon, q. d. according to ſome the o/d 
rizer, It falls from the mountains of Therne' in the 
county of Letrim, and flowing ſouthward through 
the fields ſometimes ſpreads itſelf among marſhes, 
{metirnes contracts its courſe, and after forming one 
er two lakes confines itſelf, within its bounds, viſit- 
ug MacoLicym mentioned by Ptolemy, now as the 
moſt learned geographer G. Mercator obſerves called 
Myc, and preſently after falling into a ſpacious lake 
called Lough Regith, whoſe name and ſituation points 
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out that the city R1G1A which Ptolemy places here- Rica, 
about is not far off. After paſſing by this lake it 
confines itſelf within a narrower channel, on which 
ſtands the rown of Athlon, of which in its place *. 
From thence the Shannon making its way down the 
fall at Rillaloe, becomes fit to bear the largeſt ſhips, 
and encompaſſes the city of Limeric already deſcribed. 
From hence for near 60 miles the Shannon proceeds 
ſtrait weſtward, broad, and full of iflands; and where- 
ever the tide makes ſhallows, forts with garriſons 
were placed by the care of our anceſtors to prevent 
the incurſions of marauders. Ar length it falls into 
the weſtern ocean * at a wide mouth beyond Aube 
Patric or Patric's hill, For ſo Necham calls it in 
theſe lincs on the Shannon : 


Fluminibus magnis lætatur Hibernia, Sineus 
Inter Connatiam, Momoniamqne fluit. 
Tranſit per muros Limerici, Ifnoc Patric illum 
Oceant clauſum ſub ditione videt. 


Fair ſtreams and ample glad Hibernia knows; 
Between Connacht aud Munſter Shannon flows. 

The ſtream continued runs by Limeric's wall, 
Knoc Patric ſees it into ocean fall. 


* called by others Mare Bredanicum. 
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HE county of Longford is bounded on the 
| north by Cavan, on the eaſt and ſouth by 
Weſt Meath, on the north by Leitrim, and on the 
weſt by Roſcommon. It is 19 miles long by 16 
broad, divided into the fix baronies of Longford, 
Granard, Ardagh, Moydoc, Shrool, and Ratheline, in 
which are 24 pariſhes and four boroughs. The ſoil 
is for the moſt part rich and pleaſant, though it has 
ſome bogs and ſenny paſtures. 

There being no ſuch place as Malc fir J. Ware 
placed Macolicum at Melie in Galway; but this is 
not a maritime town. Much leſs will Baxter's en- 
deavour to fix it at Kilkenny ſucceed by deriving 
that place from Mack Cllack, q. d. the field of cornel 
trees. Ptolemy was entirely ignorant of the inte- 
rior parts of Ireland, and none of the Iriſh writers 
mention Kilkenny. The name Macolicum ſeems a 
corruption in Mag Ol i cand, the place of the prin- 
cipal wharf or port, and was evidently therefore 
Limeric, the antient Lunmeach *. 

Ptolemy's Regia is to be ſought for at Clogher, 
the rath or palace of the antient kings of Ergall*. 

Longford, the capital of the county, ſtands on the 
river Camlin, and has a caſtle, whoſe garriſon was 
baſely murdered by the Papiſts 1641, after promiſe 


of quarter. It gave title of earl to the family of 


Aungier, now extinct; of viſcount to that of Mick- 
lethwaite ; and at preſent gives title of baron to the 
noble family of Pakenham, ſo created 1756. Here 
was a houſe of Dominicans founded by Cornelius 
O Farrel biſhop of Ardagh or prince of Annaly 
I 4OO ©, | 

Granard in the north-eaſt part of the county is a 
pretty neat new-built town, which gave title of 
viſcount to the noble family of Lane, and now gives 
the title of earl as at firſt of viſcount to a deſcendant 
from the Scotch family of Forbes, ſo created 1675 
and 1684, whoſe lineal deſcendant George is the 
ſixth and preſent earl. This family had a beautiful 
caſtle at Longford, which was burnt by the O 
Neiles in king James's war. Their preſent ſeat is at 
Newtown Caſtle-Forbes alias Liſbrack, near Newtown 
Forbes in this county, where the firſt earl built the 


church and ſettled a linen manufacture J. Here have 


lately been given annual prizes to the beſt per— 
formers on the Iriſn harp. Mr. Dungan, a native 
of Granard, having raiſed a fortune in Denmark ſome 
years ago, determined to employ part of it in chari— 
table or uſcful donations to his native country; and 
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finding that a prize had been offered in Scotland y 
the beſt Highland bag-pipers, inſtituted four prizes 
for the Iriſh harpers, who accordingly met in Ju 
1784 and 178; before a large and brilliant ke, 
but the performers were moderate and the 4 
common and ill ſelected . On a remarkable x1 
called the mote of Granard is ſuppoſed a Daniſh rat, 
and from its top is a proſpect into fix or ſeren 2 
joining counties *. 

Near Colehill is Tenelick the noble ſeat with beni. 
ful demeſnes of the late lord Annaly on the tire 
Inny, on the oppoſite fide of which are ruin; d. 
a caſtle. Within three miles of Ballyſhanun ar 
ruins of two caſtles oppoſite each other 8, 

Shannon park or Ballinrea gave title 1660 d 
viſcount to Richard Boyle 6th ſon of the great ex] 
of Cork, which expired with his ſon 1740. 

Laneſborough on the Shannon gives title of viſcout 
to Robert Herbert Butler, whoſe great grandfater 
was ſo created 1728, and his father earl 1756, 

The right hon. John Gore lord Annaly of Tent 
lich in this county was created a peer 1365. 

William Henry Lyttelton of Ballemare, governor 
of Jamaica and ambaſſador to Portugal 1760, ws 
created baron Weſtcote 1776. 

Religious houſes in this county were two abbie 
and a priory of Auguſtin canons at Inis Boffn in 
Lough Ree, founded in the 6th century *; another 
in the iſland of Al Saints i; and a third at Innis Clob } 
ran k; a priory on Inchy moor in Lough Gaun uf 
the ſame date!; a priory of Regular Canons at Da 
in the reign of John n; an houſe of Regular Canons 
and another of Franciſcans at Ardagh of the öh 
century, reformed to Obſervantines 1521'; W 
nunneries of the ſame order founded by St. Fi 
trick at Cluin Bronach and  Druimcheo*. A houk 
of Ciſtertians at Lerha near Granard, founded by fir 
Richard Tuite about 1210?; another at Shrult, 
founded about 11594; another houſe of Franciſcas 
at Ballyne Saggard -. = 

The ſee at Ardagh founded by St. Patrick before 
454, is juſtly reputed one of the moſt antient 
Ireland. After the Reſtoration it was united t0 Nil- 
more, from which it was ſeparated only for one year 
1692. There are no chapter or piebends in this 
church. All that remains of it is part of a wall built 
of large ſtones, which when entire appears de hare 
been a very ſmall building“. 


2 Beauford in Coll. Hib. Ne XI. b Th, Lodge, I. 99. c Wilſon, 95. 103. Archd, io 
4 Lodge, I. 382—385, Wilſon, 103. „ Watker's Hilt. of the Iriſh Bards, p. 99. i Willon, 

s Ib. 94. n Archd. 440. i Ib. 441. * Ib. 440. Ib. 430. 6 

= I... Ib. 437, 438. * Ib, 438. 439. » Ib. 442. q ib. 430. 

r Ib, 438. * Harris, p. 247. 
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E THE fourth part of Ireland fronting the weſt incloſed by the river Shannon diſcharged from Log / 
| Erne (called by ſome Trovis, by others Bana), and by the weſtern ocean, is called by Giraldus Cam- 
prenſis Conachtia and Conacia, by the Engliſh Conaght, and by the Iriſh Conaghty. Ir was occupied an» 
F ticntly as WE find in Ptolemy by the Gaxcaxi?®, called alſo Coxcant®, AvrERIe, and NAGNA 9% Theſe 
Concant or GonGanl as well as the Lvceni their ncighbours, by the aflinity of name and firuation ſeem 
derived from the Cox cAx I of Spain, who alſo in different copies of Strabo® are written Contact and Co- 


Scotland use, whom Silius* ſhews to be of Scythian t origin, and to have drank horſes blood, which is not unuſual 
Four 1 among the preſent wild Iriſh. 
met in ji Et qui Meſſagetem monſtrans feritate parentem, 
t compay; Cornipedis fuſa jatiaris, Concane, vena. 
| the uk Thou too, expreſſive of thy ſavage breed, 
— al Concanian, quaff'ſt the blood of mettled ſteed. 
af ra | 
ſeven 24 ind befides him Horace *, 
Et lætum equino ſanguine Concanum. 

vith beau : : 
a the i — he who joyous quaſſs the thirſty bowl 

e mer . . | 
© hind ſtreaming with horſes blood; FrANncits. | 
bannen ae Unleſs any ſhould chuſe to ſuppoſe this Triſh name Conaghty compounded of the Concant and NacoraTte i; 


The country in the main pleaſant and fruitful, by ſome marſhy places covered wi:h graſs and called from 
their ſoftneſs bog hes, is rendered like the reſt of the iſland dangerous and covered with many thick woods. 
The ſea-coaſt by its many bays and navigable rivers as it were invites and challenges the inhabitants to 
| navigation; but the charms of their native indolence ſo with-hold them that they had rather beg their 
living from door to door than ward off poverty by honeſt labour. It is at preſcnt divided into the counties 


e 1660 of 


great ex! 
» 
of viſcount 


Trandfather of Twomond or Clare, Gallway, Maio, and Sſego, Letrim, and Koſcommon. 

1756, The Concani above-mentioned formerly poſſeſſed the ſouthern part of Connaght, where now are Twomond 
of Tente- or Clare, the county of Gallway, the territory of Clan Richard, and the barony of Atterith. 

65. | 


8 or Cangani. Sir J. Ware places them about Thomond and the ſouth parts of Galway, Mr. Beauford in the barony of Burnis in 
the county of Clare, deriving theſe names from Ceas a head land, and gan external, and Burnis ſigniſies the ſame, 

here this people of Irelund occur. | 

Ware places them in Galway and Roſcommon, and diſcovers their name in Athenry antiently Aterich; This people are not men— 
tioned by the Iriſh writers; but as the word ſignifies an habiiation on the weſtern water, they were probably in Galway. Beauturd. 
Richard of Cirenceſter writes it corruptly Auteri. 

(or Macx ATI. Ware places them in Sligo and Mayo. Baxter in Galway deriving it from Cuan-na-gnate, q. d. the port of the 
ſmall iſlands, q. d. of Arran, which agrees with 'tolemy's ſituation of Galway. Mr. Beauford from Na Garragh, the habitation on the 


„ governor 
1760, nu 


two abbies 
is Boffn in 


* another lea, reading it Nagnata. 

Innis Cb. Wm p. 88 102. where ſee Caſaubon, = ſuppoſes them the ſame with Polybius' Conii (lib. x.). and Horace's Conani (a miſprint 
or Corcani. III. I. zom. 

h Gaun 0f © The Scythicum promontory in Spain had its name from facing Scotia (i. e. Ireland) as the Portus Britannicus in Gaul from its 

ons at Derp ſtvation reſpecting Britain, MS, n. Gale. Ode III. 4. 34. as Baxter ſeenis to do, ſeg nete 4. 
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HIS province comprehending the counties of The province of Connaught, the meaneſt and 
Leitrim, Sligo, Roſcommon, Mayo, and Gal- worſt of the four, is in length from north to 
Way, was denominated Olnemacht and Conmacne by the ſouth go miles, from eaſt to weſt 8o, and about 500 


rick before 3 eee : 
intient inhabitants; and comprehended the princi- in circumference, bounded on the eaſt by Leinſter 


antient in 2 

— Palities of Conmacne, including north Teffia and the and the Shannon, on the ſouth and ſouth-calt by 
gs lame M / h h and north-weſt by Ulſt d 
or one year me as Lietdrum or the preſent county of Leit- unſter, on the north and north weſt by er, and 
ends in this im; Conmacne cuilt ola the preſent county of Roſ- on the weſt by the weſtern ocean. It contains one 
F wall built 2u0n, and the county of Mayo: the princes of archbiſhopric, five biſhoprics, ten boroughs or mar- 


Mich were the O*Connors, frequently ſtyled kings ket-towns, eight ports, and 330 parifhes, and is di- 
of Connaught: Slinght Gae, the preſent county of vided into the five counties of Sligo, Mayo, Leitrim, 
io, called alſo na Gaetaegh, the Neſuz]ai of Pto- Galway, and Roſcommon, and ſubdivided into 43 
ban. This principality was generally tributary to baronies. It is the moſt mountainous and barren of 
lie O*Connors, Galeng, comprehending the preſent all the four provinces, leaſt cultivated and incloſed, 


ars to haſe 


443 
on 107 amp of Galway; the princes of which were the thinneſt of inhabitants, and they moſt ignorant and 
36. Kellys, As to Thomond or the preſent county of unpoliſhed, The air is much improved by draining 
are, it has only lately been added to the province the bogs and cutting down the woods. 
being included in the Connaught circuit“. 
IN AGHT. | * Colle, de Reb. Hib. Ne XL 
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TWOMOND, ox THE CounTY of CLARE 


U ee or Twomond, called by Giraldus Thu- 
etmonia, and by the Iriſh Towoun or North 
Munſter (for though it lies beyond the river Shannon 
it was formerly accounted part of Munſter till Henry 
Sidney, lord-deputy, united it to Conacht), runs with 
a large tapering point into the ſea, On the caſt and 
ſouth it is bounded by the winding river Shannon, 
which gradually increaſes in its progreſs ; on the weſt 
it is ſo confined by the wide ocean, and on the north 
borders on the county of Gallo:vay, that there is no 
approach to it by land except through the territory 
of Clan Ricard. It is a country in which no advan- 
tages of ſea or ſoil would be wanting if the inha- 
bitants would exert a proper induſtry, ſuch as Ro- 
bert de Muſcegros, an Engliſh gentleman, and Ri- 
chard and Thomas Clare, younger ſons of the family 
of the earls of Glouceſter, to whom king Henry J. 
granted this country, endeavoured to excite among 
them by building towns and caſtles, and forming 
civil ſocieties. From them the chief town had 
the name of Clare, which is now the reſidence of the 
earl of Twomond, from whence the whole tract is 
called the county of Clare. The principal and moſt 
noted places are Kilfennerag, and Killa loe or lan, the 
ſce of a biſhop. This in the Roman provincial is 
called Ladenſis. Here is a rock in the middle of 
the Shannon, from over which the water pours down 
with a great noiſe, and by its fall prevents veſſels 


2 


from coming up any higher. If it were en: 
or a canal drawn round it, goods could be coe 
much higher up in boats to the great advantage g 
the inhabitants. Not far from the bank of ge 
Shannon ſtands Bunraty, for which Robert Muſe, 
obtained of Henry III. the privilege of a market w 
fair, and having built a caſtle there gave it er. 
wards to king Edward, who granted this and the 
whole country to Richard Clare already mention, 
Seven miles from hence one fees Clare, the if 
town, on a receſs of the Shannon full of ifng, 
Theſe two are the only market towns in this couny, 
The many Englith formerly ſettled here ate cite 
deſtroyed or have degenerated. The principal av. 
thority is in the hands of the Iriſh families of My 
Nemors, Mac Mahon, O Lrghton, and by far the 
moſt powerful the O Briens, who boaſt their deſceu 
from the old petty princes of Cnacht, ot the no. 
narchs of Ireland. Of theſe Murchard or Mergh 
O Brien was created firſt carl of Twomond by He 
ry VIII. for life, and afterwards the earldom io de 
ſcend to his nephew Donat or as they call him Dy 
nogh, who was at the ſame time made baron barn, 
ſucceeded in the earldom, and was killed by hi 
brother Donell. Conogher O Brien, ſon of Donn 
was the zd earl, and father of Donat the 4th ear, 
who has given great proofs of his fidelity and bit 
very in the ſervice of his King and conniry, 
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nauglit circuit, and formerly belonging to that 
province, NOW appertains to Munſter, and was de- 
e ite by the Iriſh Tuath Mumben or Thomond, 
Lat is, north Munſter, containing the following can- 
reds; Hy J och le au, Corcumruaut, 1 Caifin, Hy Gar- 
nan, Clan Cuilean, and Dat Cacs“. 
Hy Lochican or Bhurrin, the preſent barony of 
Burin, on the weſlern occan; the chiefs of which 
were the Of Loglilins or Laghlins“. 


— hk county of Clare, at preſent in the Con- 


Corcumruadh, the preſcut barony of Corcomrocs 
we chiefs of which were the O*Garbhs, In this 
exntred was the antient biſhopric of Fenebore or 
Kltenoragh, at Which place a battle was fought 
u 1317, Where were flain Mortogh Garbh and Teige 
O'Brien © 

Ih Caiſin compretended the preſent barony of 
Erichan; the chick of which was Cumheadh-mor 
O'Brien; this cantred being the hereditary diſtrict 
o& the O*Brichean or O*Briens © 

Hy Garman comprehended the preſent barony of 
Marta; the hereditary chicfs of which were the 
(FBriens Arta. Theſe four cantreds, whoſc reſpec- 
tive denominations ſignify the maritime parts or 
eo atrics on the ſea, were moſt probably in the carly 
periods in! hy the people whom Ptolemy calls 
(pant OI 147 canis. 

Can Cuiican con prehended the preſent barony of 
Canderinws, the chiefs of which were the Me Na- 


)| Gaes contained the haronies of Inchiquin, Bun- 
a, and Tullagb ; over wiiich prefided the OfBriens, 
dhe nad a caſtle or palace at Cancora near Killaloe, 
by 50 Brien Bor mh. It was deitroyed by OfNell 
„ ts Ultonians in 1101. The only remains now 
ve art the ramparts and foſſe of ine rath?. 

1474:d or the county of Clare is bounded on 
dee norton by Galway, on the caſt and ſouth by the 

znon from Tipperary, Limerick, and Kerry, and 
tue welt by the Laney is 53 ales in length by 
% breath; divided into nine batonies of n 
Wreemroe, Iiick (ui, Tullagh, Bunratty, I? ands, 1hrt- 
ander, and Mozeria.. It contains 76 
ne borouvh, is a hilly country, 
d paſture, and produces the bell 
Kingdom; the foil yields corn and 
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Mahon O Brien, wherein the latter was defeated with 
great laughter“. On an ifland on the river Fergus 
is the caſtle, uſed as a barrack tor two companics of 
foot. An excellent bridge has lately been butle over 
the Fergus'. A mile beyond Clare are riins of an 
once noble abbey of Canons Regular, founded by 
Donald O Brien the great king of Limerick about 
1195 

Ennis, the principal and ſhire town, conſiderable Euuds, 
but not regularly built, ſtands on the 1iver Fergus, 
ſends two members to parliament, and has a market 
on Tueſdays and Saturdays. Donac Carbrac O Brien 
about 1245 built'a very noble monaſtery here for 
Franciſcans. Many of the antient ornaments of its 
church remain, one of its ailes being the preſent 
pariſh church '. 

Killala or Rilluloe, formerly called Laoma, is a Killaloe, 
ſmall town beautifully fituate by the fide of a large 
bay in the north-ca{t corner of the county on the 
welt bank of the Shannon near the noted cataract 
which ſtops the navigation further up the river, 
It had an abbey founded by St. Molualubbair the 
grandſon of Kncha Bailldearg king of North Munſter 
about the beginning of the 6th century. From him 
it has in almoſt all the Iriſh writers the name of !- 
da-Lua, q. d. church or cell of Lua, Ms. being 
only a ſoftening addition. His diſciple and imme- 
diate ſucceſſor St. Flannan was conſecrated biſhop 
of this place A. D. 639 *. Ihe cathedral built by 
Donald king of Limerick 1160 is in good repair, 
200 feet long with a fine large eaſt window and a 
central tower, and to it adjoins the oratory of St. 
Molua erected in the 17th century. This church, 
whoſe weſt end, conſidering the poverty of the place, 
makes a beautiful figure, was much relorted to by 
pilgrims, and one. of the kings of Fhomond and 
Deſmond died here 1142 on ſuch an expedition. 
Donald O Brien, king of Limerick, was a great 
benefactor to it. About the end of the 12th cen- 
tury the antient ſee of Roſcrea founded about A. D. 
620 was united to it, whereby the dioceſe became 
very extenſive . Here is a round tower. The 

chapter cont.!ts of a dean, chanter, chancellor, 
treaſurer, archdeacon, ard ſeven prebendaries® 
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Clare earl of Glouceſter, it being the only ford over 
th: Shannon into this county”. The river is croſſed 
by a bridge of 19 arches, below which 1s a ridge of 
rocks, which prevents the navigation up to Lough 
Derg. Here is a conliderable ſalmon and cel 
fiſhery 4. 

At O Brien's bridge is Montpelier, a ſuburb in 
the county of Limerick, having in the county of Clare 
an exccllent ſulphureous ſpring, noted for curing 
ſeveral diſorders'” Two miles further is a bridge over 
the canal which is made from the Shannon about half 
a mile ſoutherly, and communicates with the ſame 
noble river within two miles from Limerick, Two 
miles and an half beyond O Brien's bridge are ruins 
of Coolaſtigue caſtle, and a mile further at Doonas fir 
Hugh Dillon Maſſey, bart. is building a ſuperb and 
elegant houſe near the old one. Few eſtates in the 
kingdom are ſo much improved as this, the tenants 
being well encouraged. Three miles and an half 
from O Brien's bridge are ruins of Kbinrow caſtle 
near Newtown *. 

At Smith's town two miles ſrom Kilfenora is a ſeat 
of lord viſcount Powerſcourt '. 

Dromoland is the noble and beautiful ſeat of ſir 
Lucius O Brien, bart. ſituated on a hill gently riſing 
from a lake of 24 acres in the middle of woods: 
three beautiful hills riſe above it commanding fine 
proſpects of the great rivers Fergus and Shannon at 
their junction, being each of them a league wide *, 
At the foot of a high hill are ruins of a caltle. 

Dyſart caſtle is ruined, and fo is Inchiquin caſtle in 
an iſland ſituated on the fide of a pleaſant lake “*. 
Lemenagh caſtle at foot of a high hill four miles 
from Corofin belongs to fir Lucius O Brien ?. 

Two miles beyond [iilmurry Ibrican are ſome very 
pretty waterfalls*. At Moyvore is a ruined caſtle“. 
Half a mile from Tullo is Lisfin caſtle b. 

The ſee of Kilfenoragh, Fenabore, or Cellumabrach, 
may poſſibly have been founded by St. Fechnan, to 
whom the church is dedicated. As it was the leaft 
and pooreſt in the kingdom, we are not to wonder 
the accounts of its prelates are ſo imperfect. It was 
made ſuffragan to the archbiſhopric of Caſhel ; and 
fince the Reſtoration annexed to that of Tuam, but 
now to Killaloe ?. The cathedral is very antient but 
in good repair, the nave full of old family monu- 
ments, and in the choir is that of St, Fechnan, its 
original founder, having his effigy carved at full 
length. Here are alſo ſeven croſſes, each of a ſingle 
ſtone and ornamented with very antient ſculpture “. 


Bunratty caſtle on the fide of the Shannon was the 
antient ſeat of the earl of Thomond. It was built 
1277, and beſieged but not taken in 1307; but the 
town was burnt to the ground 1314. 

Two miles from Bunratty is Sixmile bridge, a ſmall 
poſt town called in Iriſh Ahuinn O Gearna from the 
river Gearna, which runs from thence to the Shannon. 
There was a chapel or vicarial houſe near this town 
which belonged to the Dominicans of Limerick, but 
no remains of it ſubſiſt®, 

At Corcumcroe, a ſmall village in Burren barony, 
Donald, king of Limerick, founded 1194, or his ſon 
Donagh Carbrach 1200, a ſplendid monaſtery of 


” Wilſon, 392. Ib. 170. 1D. 194. Ju. 173 Ib 3657. b 171 
9 Ib. 175. = Ib,. 387. Y Ib. i Ss © 188. Kg : 8 
© Harris. « Wilion, 397, Ib. 382. t Archd. 44. Ib. $3 84. Wilen 32908 
> Archd. 53. i Ib k Wilſon, 385, 388. | bb. 388. AS” 

e . 1d. 47, 48. Ib. 48. 
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Ciſtertians, called“ the abbey of the fruithy rock» 
Donagh O Brien, king of Thomond, killa * 
battle of Siudaine 1267, was buried here, ang = 
ſuperb monument, whole remains are jy 0 þ 
ſeen, 

At Quin, five miles eaſt of Ennis and og, nal 
Ardſallas, was an abbey, early built, burn 12! 
ſucceeded by one for Franciſcans about . 149; . 
1350. Biſhop Pococke in his MS. journal Celeribg 
it as one of the fineſt and moit entire monaſſerieʒ i 
had ſcen in Ireland. It is ſituated on a fine fi 
with an aſcent of ſeveral ſteps to the church; fr 
high altar is entire, and others on each fide of j, 
arch of the chancel. To the ſouth is a chayg wy 
three or four altars and a very Gothic figure gg! 
ſaint in relief. On the north fide a fine monyny 
of the family of M*Namarca of Rance, erected by 
the founder. On a ſtone by the high altar the na 
of Kennedye appears in large letters. In the mat 
between the nave and chancel is a fine tower lyi; 
on the two gabel ends. The cloiſter is in the uud 
form with couplets of pillars and buttreſſed roug, 
On three ſides of it are the refectory, dormin, 
and another grand room to the north of the chancd 
with a vaulted room under all. To the north of the 
large room is a cloſet leading through a private wy 
to a very ſtrong round tower, the walls of which ax 
near 10 feet thick. In the front of the monallery i 
a building which ſeems to have been an apm. 
ment for ſtrangers, and to the ſouth-weſt are to 
other buildings 8. 

Hillen had a nunnery founded for Auſtin nm 
about 1190 by Donald O Brien king of Limerick“. 

Kiſſbanny in the barony of Corcumroe was a cl | 
to Corcumroe i. 

Inniſtymond caſtle is the handſome ſeat of M. 
O Brien, containing many old family pictures ud 
ſituate in a fine park. This gentleman on the deceale 
of the late Marſhal de Thomond in France is nov 
the acknowledged head of the family, and would be 
carl of Thomond were it not for the attainder of the 
laſt lord Clare, through whom he muſt derive", 
Three miles beyond Inniſtymond are the ruins et 
Moy caſtle, delightfully fituated in the midſt 0! 4 
grove of trees on the eſtate of Mr. Fitz-Gerald'. 

On Incbycronane, an iſland in the Shannon, Do- 
nald O Brien, king of Limerick, founded an avvey 
of Canons Regular about 1199”. 

Turlogh, ſon of Teige Caoluiſge, fon of Conor Na 
Suithaine O Brien, king of Thomond, built a magni” 
ficent abbey at Iniſunluci, where he was buried 
1205 *. 

St. Camin founded an abbey on Iniſteltair, an 
iſland in Lough Derg on the Shannon. There 7 
remains here a fine round tower with ſeven ſal 
churches, which are much reſorted to by Pilgrim 
on certain feſtivals o. 

In Iniſnegannanach or the iſland of Canons in the 
Shannon, Donald O Brien, king of Limerick, in the 
12th century founded or rebuilt a priory of Canons 
Regular of St. Auſtin®. | 3 

On Inniſeattery, a rich and beautiful little ile 
in the mouth of the Shannon, St. Senan fonpdech an 
abbey betore the arrival of St. Patrick in Munſter, 
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or as other ſay St. Patrick placed Senan here. He 
had eleven churches for his monks, and no woman 
was permitted to land in the iſland before the coming 
of the Danes. The prelates of this noble and antient 
church are called in eccleſiailical writers ſometimes 
biſhops, ſometimes abbots. In proceſs of time it 
became à prior y ot Regular Canons. The monu- 
went of St. Senan is ſtill to be ſeen here with the 
renains of eleven ſmall churches and leveral cells. 
In the ſtone that cloſcs the top of the altar window 
of the great church is the head of the faint with his 
mitre boldly executed, and but little defaced: an an- 
ent round rower of 120 feet in height and in com- 
plete repair graces the ſcene. This iſland is remarka- 
die for the reſort of pilgrims on certain feſtivals 4, 

At Tograny three or four miles of eaſt Lough Derg 
as an abbey, founded carly, now a pariſh church, 

Kilmucreg or Kilmorey, a ſmall village on the fea 
coalt, gives title of viſcount to the family of Necd- 
ham, of whom John is the gth and preſent. 

In 1794 was diſcovered by Mr. O Flanagan on 
(alan mountain (in Iriſh Altojr na Greine or altar 
of the fun) about eight miles north-weſt of Ennis, 
curious tomb-ſtone with the following inſcription 
which is in itfelf curious and rendercd intereſting 
by the degree of authenticity which it ſcems to 
(mp on the early Iriſh MSS. 


fan li da fica Conan 
Colgac Col-obmda. 


i. e. Beneath this flag is interred 
Conan the fierce and ſwiſt.-footed. 


This remarkable ſtone which has been long cele- 
brated in this county is of granite 11 feet and an 
daf long, 3 broad, and about 1 thick, placed on a 
kind of tumulus at the ſide of a ſmall lake, in me- 
mory of Conan, one of the Conaught knights, ſlain 
in battle. In an hiſtorical tale written as ſuppoſed 
by Offian about the year 296 is this apoſtrophe: 
gut the intrepid hero Conan was not at this battle: 
for going to the adoration of the ſun the preceding 
May he was cut off by the Fenii of Fin or the 
cinfter troops, though he was a ſingle knight of 
Conaught, and his body interred on the north-weſt 
kde of the dreary mountain of Callan, and over a 
lag is his name inſcribed in the Ogham.” This 
lone is copied in pl. XI. III. fig. 8, 9. from the Tran- 
ions of the Royal Iriſh Academy 1787. On the 
buth ſide of the mountain about half a mile from the 
bah road leading from Ennis to Ibrican on the 
light is a very large druidical altar about 12 feet 


by 4, the moſt regular of the kind now remaining“. 

Burren barony is a continuation of very high rocky 
limeſtone hills, with little or no plain Jand through 
the whole barony. It produces immenſe quantities 
of juniper and ſome yew, great variety of capillary 
herbs, Virga aurea, Verbena, &c. Here has been 
found the Tevcrium Alpinum magno flore of C. 
Bauhin, and a Jarge ſhrubby cinquetoil anſwering 
to Morriſon's Pentaphylloides reqtum fruticoſum 
Eboracenſe. Fulcorney is in a pretty low valley, 
entered at the eaſt end. On the north ſide of a 
ſmall plain of an acre, under a ſteep rugged cliff, 
lies Kelcorren cave. The mouth level with the plain 
about 3 feet diameter, part blocked up with lime 
and ſtone, widens beyond the entrance; the floor 
pretty even rock 2 to 4 or 5 yards broad, fides from 
6 to 12 or 14 high: 40 yards from the door a deep 
pit 7 or 8 yards over, after which the floor is even 
for 200 yards. Dr. Lucas, who deſcribes it, never 
paſſed beyond the pit. The cave pours forth occa- 
ſional deluges over the adjacent plain to the depth 
of above 20 feet, ſometimes once in a ycar or 
two, commonly three or four times a year, pre- 
ceded by great noiſe as of falling water. It flows 
with rapidity and great noiſe for a day or two, and 
afterwards returns into the cave or the ſmall holes 
in the low ground but flower; is putrid like ſlag- 
nated pond water, and leaves a rich ſcum. There 
is no river or lake near it, and it is fix miles from 
the ſea t. 

The family of O Loghton is now extinct in this 
county *, 

The title of earl of Thomond expiring 1741 with 
Henry 8th carl and lineal deſcendant from the firſt, 
was revived 1756 in the perſon of his nephew Percy 
Wyndham (youpgeſt ſon of fir William Wyndham 
by lady Catharine Seymour, ſiſter of the earl's lady) 
to whom he left the reverſion of his eſtate; and 
with whom the title became extinct 2774. Of the 
ſame family was Murrough, created haron In- 
chiquin of this county 1543 35 Henry VII. whoſe 
deſcendant and nameſake the 6th baron was advanced 
by Charles II. 1669 to the title of earl of Inchiquin, 
now enjoyed by Murrough 5th earl. 

Robert Craggs Nugent, carl Nugent, deſcended 
from fir Richard Nugent 8th lord Delvin, anceſtor 
of the earl of W. Meath, was created viſcount Clare 
1766 and earl Nugent 1776. 

Robert Clive was created baron Clive of Plaſſy 
1761, and ſucceeded 1774 by bis ſon preſent lord. 


Arch. 432. Smith's Kerry, 227. O*Halloran, introd. lxzxi. lxxxv. cxxxvi. 


* Arche 8 
—11 0 


1 
Accaunt by Dr. Charles Lucas, Phil, Tranf. Ne 456. p. 360. 


* VWiifon, 179, 177. Tranſactions of the Royal Iriſh Acad. 1797. Antiquities, p. 3—17. 3 
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County OT GAL LWAY, 


HE county of Gallovay is bounded on the ſouth 

by that of Clare, on the weſt by the ſea, on 
the north bv the county of Maio, and on the eaſt by 
the river Shannon. The ſoil well repays both the 
fciltul culttvator and the ſhepherd. The weſtern 
coult abounds with little friths, green iſlands, and 
rugged rocks, dilpoſed in a kind of regularity, 
among u hic u the four iſlands of Arran as they are called 
conſtitute a barony, and are mentioned in romances 
by the. name of the i//ands of the i ving. Inis-ceath 
antiently noted for a monaſtery, built by the holy 
man Colman for the Scots and Engliſh; and Inis- 
Bevind, which Bede“ tranſlates from the Scotch 
language the land of the White Heifer, whereas it is 
pure Britiſh. But the monaſtery was ſoon 'deferred 
by the Kngliſh upon a difference between them and 
the Scots. Further inland is Logh Corbes, where 
Ptolemy places the river AvsokA, near 20 miles 
long and three or four broad, navigable and diver- 
ſified with 300 graſſy and pine-bearing illands, 
Growing narrow as it comes nearer the fea it waſhes 
Gallway, in Iriſh Gallive, whether ſo called from the 
Gallzci of Spain I do not pretend to determine, 
This is the chief city of this province, and at leaſt 
the third in Ireland, being handſomely built of hewn 
ſtone in a form nearly circular, and beautified with 
towers. It is diſtinguiſhed by the ſee of a biſhop, 
and frequented by merchants, who with great eaſe 
and advantage ſupply it with the various riches of 
land and on, Scarce four miles from hence is Knoc- 
toe, q. d. the Lliil of Ilatebets; below which was the 
oreateſt rabble of rebels ever ſeen in Ireland, col- 
lected by IIiliam de Burgh, O Brien, Mac Nemare, 
aud O Carrall, The famous William, earl of Kil. 
dare, who was at intervals 33 years lieutenant of 


* liſt. Ecel. IV. c. 4. 


Ireland, routed this body with great laugh, 


Not far eaſt from hence is Aterith, (which retaing 4 


traces of the antient name of the AVTERI) commonly 
called Atbenry, incloled with a vaſt circuit of y al, 
but thinly inhabited. It boaſts its warlike baron Jok 
de Bermingham, a native of England; of which h. 
mily the earl of Louth was deſcended, But ty, 
Berminghams of Aterith have ſo far degenerye 
into Iriſh barbariſm that they ſcarce allow themſche 
to be Engliſh. The more remarkable Iriſh clans ar 
O Kelly, O Maidin, O Hirte, Mac Dervis, &, 

Clan- Ricard, q. d. the ions or tric: f Richard, ot 
the land of the Fitz Ricards, bordering upon theſe 
and reckoned part of this county, takes its name ac 
cording to the Iriſh taihion from one Richard, d 
an Engliſh family, ſurnamed de Burgh, which after. 
wards acquired great renown and influence in theft 
parts, and of which Henry VIII. created Ul d 
Burgh earl of Gan- Ricard, whoſe eldeſt fon enjoj 
the title of baron ſnis-killin*. He had Richard, 20 
carl, whoſe children by ſeveral wives railed diſur. 
bances fatal to their father, their country, and then. 
ſelves. Richard, who dicd advanced in years, vs 
ſucceeded by his ſon Ulick zd earl, father of li 
chard 4th earl, whoſe ſteady faith and fingular for 
titude were eminently diſplayed in the diſordered lue 
of the Engliſh affairs in Ireland. 


In this county is the archiepiſcopal ſee of Ta, 
commonly called Tuam, which had many biſhops lub- 
ject to it formerly; but thoſe of Anagchony, Duar, 


and Mayo, are at preſent united to it. The biſhopric 
alſo of Kilmacough, which is not mentioned in ihe 
antient provincial, unleſs the name be corrupted, an 


that of Clonfert, are placed here, and, as | am in. 


formed, are united to the fee of Tuam. 


* Dunkellan, 
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. . [TE county of Galway, the largeſt but one in 
But tlick T Ireland, is bounded on the ſou h by Clare, on 
generated the north and north-eaſt by Mayo ard KRoſcom— 
them(zlres mon, on the welt by the Atlantic ocean, ou the eaſt 


and ſouth-eaſt by Roſcommon, King's county, and 
Tipperary; is in length 82 miles from eaſt to weſt, 
in breadth from ſonth to north 43 miles; and con- 
uns 17 baronies: Ballynahinch, Clare, Downamore, 
han, Tyaquin, Killconnell, Athenry, the town and 
liberties of Galway which is a town of itſelf, Moy- 
allen, Clonmacozven, Long ford, Doonkillen, Leitrim, 
Lmgbrea, Killtartan, the half barony of Roſs and 
Ballymoe, and the ifles of Arran in the ſea. It con- 
wins 136 pariſhes and three boroughs. The ſoil is 
2 warm limeſtone, and it abounds in general with 
cor, paſture, and cattle. The ſouth and eaſt parts 
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, and then. ze beſt inhabited: the weſt fide runs out in form 
don Va ef a peninſula. 
ther of l. The occaſion of the diſſerence between the Scots 


ngular fots 


and Engliſh, whom Colman planted in Inis bofin in 


rdered lue the county of Mayo, as related by Bede, was, that 

the former idling away their ſummer when they 
e of Tu, WW fiould have been gathering in their harveſt, wanted 
biſhops ſub- to live in the winter on the labours of the latter. 
bony, Duc, eic founder having in vain attempted to remedy 
he biſhopric tus evil, carried off the Engliſh to Mayo in Ireland, 
oned in the and left the Scots to ſhift for themſelves in the 
-rupted, and land, 


as J am in- Mr. Baxter agrees with Mr. Camden in placing 


Piolemy's Avs084A or AvsoNA at Lough Corbes. It is 
indeed extremely difficult to aſcertain its exact ſitua- 
non. The word Auſoba ſignifies an ſtuary, being 
Grived from the Britiſh Auiſe aba or antient Iriſh 
af: 56a, a projection of water, conſequently a bay 
e gulph, Richard of Cirenceſter makes it Cle bay 
in the county of Mayo; but as it was a place fre- 
Quented by foreign merchants, the | ay of Galway 
lems the moſt probable place*., It ſeems in the 12th 
N to have acquired the name of Gallvia or 
Cava, which it gave to the town of Galway „ whoſe 
nion on a bay capable of containing a large fleet 
ena) les it to maintain a very lucrative commerce 
Mi France, Spain, and the Weſt Indies. This bay, 
Wich runs above 30 miles into the country, has in- 
mmerable harbours and roads on every file, and one 
"the nobleſt entrances in the world, ſheltered by 
ie ſouth illes of Arran, through which there are 


liree paſſages for {hips befides the north paſſage at 


Beauford.; in Collect. Hib, XI. p. 233, 284. 
" Id. 120. © Harris, 619. 
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the mouth of the bay. Here is in the ſeaſon a very 
conſiderable herring fiſhery. Among its many har 
bours is that called Batterbay four miles in length and 
a mile or two broad, with a very ſafe entrance 10 or 
12 fathoms of water, and not leſs than five on each 
ſide with clean anchorage. 

Galway, ſeated on the bay of its name on the weſ- 
tern ocean is the capital of this county, one of the 
ſtrongeſt towns in the kingdom, ſurrounded by ſtrong 
walls running faſt to decay, has long ftreight ſtreets, 
and the houſes are generally well built of ſtone. 
It has a conſiderable trade with foreign parts, and a 
good herring-fiſhery in the bay. The port is very 
commodious and ſafe, but fo diſtant from the city 
that goods are carried up in lighters; only ſmall 
veſſels can come up to the town; the north ſide of 
the bay is foul and dangerous, but the ſouth fide 
more ſafe©. Galway is a borough tuwn, governed 
by a mayor, recorder, and ſheriifs, and has thtee 
barracks for ten companies of foot. In the rebel- 
lion 1641 it refuſed to admit either Englith or Iriſh 
till the rebels became maſters of the adjoining 
country, and were joined by the citizens. After the 
ceſſation it ſubmitted to the duke of Ormond as the 
king's deputy, but in 1631 ſurrendered to major- 
general lreton and fir Charles Coote. A plague af- 
terwards in 16 months ſwept off 12,000 of the in- 
habitants. It held out for James II. 1690, but next 
year ſurrendered to general Ginkle- atter the battle 
of Aghrim, and the fortifications were repaired. 
Charles I. 1628 conferred the title of viſcount on 
Richard 4th earl of Clanrickard William III. thoſe 
of viſcount and earl of Galway on Henry marquis de 
Rouvigne one of his general officers, with whom it 
expired; but the former title was revived 1727 1 
George II. in the perſon of William Mondton, whoſe 
grandſon Henry now enjoys it“. The church is 
collegiate, and the archbiſhopric of Tuam was at 
tempted to be removed hither in a parliament held 
at Dublin under William II. The warden of Gal» 
way hath conteſted the archbiſhop's juriſdiction, pre- 
tending it is a peculiar '. 

The ſon of Blake, mayor of Galway in the reign 
of Elizabeth, bringing over an eminent Spaniſh mer— 
chant to ſettle in Galway, robbed and murdered him 
at fea. One ſailor, who was privy to the tranſac- 


Galways 


tion, diſcloſed it on his death-bed; but the young 


man's mother belonging to a more powertul clan 


d Ware. | 4 Wilſon, 384. 
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than his father's, infilted he ſhould not he put to death. 
The father had him tried, and kept him back ſome 
time, till his mother's friends to the number of 209 
beſeiting the houſe to reſcue him, he hanged him 
on a beam out of a window of his houſe in Lom- 
bard- rect in this town; under which is (till a rude 
repreſentation of a death's head and croſs bones. 

Sir William de Burgh ſurnamed Leigh or the 
Grey, founded a Francifcan monaltery in St. Stephen's 
iſland. His tomb was diſcovered, 1779, 4 feet under 
ground, with his family arms and a very long broad- 
{ſword carved on it. Maurice de | ortu, abbot of 
Tvam, was buried on the ſouth fide of this friery 
1513, and his humble monument is {till ſhewti; ſome 
remains of this ſriery are till to be ſcen*, 

The Dominican friary was at firſt a nunnery with- 
out the walls called St. Mary of the Hill, granted 
to the Dominicans 1488. It was demoliſhed by the 
townſmen 1652 to prevent Oliver Cromwell uſing 
it againit the town; only the cemetery remains *, 
Here was alſo an Auguſtinian friary, founded by 
Stephen Lynch 1598 “. 

New harbour near Oranmore is an aſylum for 
ſhipping where veſſels of very great burden reſort 
from the road of Galway in tempeſtuous weather and 
ride in perfect ſafety. Here is a bank of oyſters of 
exquiſite flavour. | 

Five miles north-weſt from Galway are the ruins 
of Clare Galway abbey, founded for Franciſcans about 
1290. The centre tower is a curious piece of ar- 
chitecture, and the chapel is now the Romiſh maſs- 
houſe. Here is an antient caſllle, and a fair for 
cattle on the four Thurſdays before Chriſtmas k. 

Athenry is governed by a portrieve, and has a bar- 
rack for three companies of foot. It has been a 
place of conſiderable ſtrength, but the walls and 
towers remain only as monuments of its former gran- 
deur!, In the church of the Dominicans or friars 
predicants founded by ſome of the Berminghams 1241 
are ſeveral monuments of the biſhops of Kilma- 
cough and others: but the moſt memorable is that 
on the north ſide of the altar aſcribed ro William 
B-r:ningham biſhop here 1289—1311*, though 
ſome aſcribe it to John Baterley biſhop here 1427— 
1436". The ruins of this friary prove it to have 
becn a ſumptuous building. Part of it was taken 
down to erect the preſent barracks, and the cloiſters 
probably ſtood where the barrack yard is. The 


whole was well built of a blue coloured ſtone: the 


tower diminiſhes upwards. There were numbers of 
monuments, but the ſold ers have eraſed them all, 
and the church is nearly covered with their frag- 


-ments *. 


The Birminghams, like other families, as a 
part of the degeneracy complained of by Mr. 
Camden, aſſumed the Iriſh name of Me Feoris?, 
The firſt baron of this family, who are originally of 
Birmingham c. Warwick, was ſuch by ' tenure t. 
Henry II. and premier baron of the kingdom of 
Ireland. Edward II. created John, 2d ſon of Pierce 
the 3d baron, earl of Louth, for having ſlain Ed- 
ward, brother of king Robert Bruce, who had landed 


f Archd. 286, 287. Wilſon, 385. 
« Archd. 287. Wilſon, 385. 

k Archd. 277. Wilton, 393. 

v6 Archd. 276. 

4+ Arch, 296. 

« Wiln, 128. 394. 


'® Harris, ib. 
© Ib. 282. 


b Archdall, 287. 
I Wilſon, 120. 144, 


z Sec Knareſborough, p. 8. of this volume, 
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in Ireland, and been proclaimed king. 11, W 4 
terwards baſely murdered by the diſcontemteg 1 
. . . 14. 
bitants of Louth. Athemy is ſaid to hate v 
walled with the booty got at a famous baue * 
by Richard 4th baron 13167. Francis, 218 ba 
couformed to the eſtabliſhed church of Ireland. 
His fon Thomas enjoys the title at preſent, yy, N 
created earl of Louth 1759. The fear of th f. 
mily is at Tarlovaug han in this county. 

Refſerelly, a houſe of Franciſcan Obervantns 
founded by lord Granard 1498, repaired 169,, h 
ruins which yet remain ſhew it to have bech 2 vey 
extenſive building 4. 

On the ſite of the monaſtery founded by 9. p, 
trick at Domnagh padraig, now Dunmore, (rar 4 
Auſlin Eremites was founded by Walter Berg, 
ham lord Athenry 1425; part of it is non * 
verted into a parith church, the remainder wi; be. 
velled and forms the market- place. Henry og 
the celebrated actor was born in this town, li f. 
ther being rector, and a celebrated mathematician! 

Here is a fine ſeat of the earl of Rofs, and nin 
of a large caſtle *, 

The iſles of Arran are three iſlands in the wel 
ocean oppoſite to the bay of Galway. The princ 
of them was called Arran Naomb or Arran of thy 
Saints; a number of churches having been ere% 
in it, wherein the bodies of many ſaints repok, 
Engus, king of Caſhell, granted it to St. Enna, h 
built ten churches in it, and about 390 was ab g 
Killenda, the principal one to which all the ces 
were ſubject. The tomb of St. Nenius is ſhe in 
one of the church-yards called Teglagh Ends, Tie 
middle or ſecond iſland has only two churches, The 
third called Ara coembhain from St. Coeman its pi 
had three churches. In one of theſe iſlands a Hu- 
ciſcan friary was founded 14955. 

The title of earl of Arran was conferred 164 on 
Richard Butler fifth ſon of James iſt duke of Or 
mond; and that of earl of the iſles of Arran if; 
on Charles younger brother of the 24 duke of Or 
mond, with whom it became extin& in 175“. | 
was revived in the perſon of fir Arthur Gore, bart 
1762, having been before created baron Saundes 
of Deeps c. Wexford, and viſcount Sudley of Caſtle 
Gore c. Mayo, where his feat is. He died 1771, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon, and he 1773 by lis fon 
Arthur Saunders 3d and preſent earl. 

Thomas O Kelly biſhop of Clonfert, and alter 
wards archbiſhop of Tuam, converted the par 
church of Clen een 1435 into a monaſtery for {riars 
of the third order of St. Francis“. 

The family of Burgh or Burke are deſcended iron 
Serlo who came over with the Conqueror and ſertled 
in Yorkſhire*. His 2d ſon William obtained df 
Henry II. great part of Connaught, and from b 
grandſon William deſcended in a direct mile ne 
Ulic created by Henry VIII. 1544 baron of Dun. 
kellin in this COUNtY, not as Mr. Camden [Rell 
which is in Fermanagh, lic the gt earl and 
viſcount Galway was created marquis of Claniicard 
and lord-deputy of Ireland. IIis titles expires 1 


1 Wilſon, 384. 
9. G. m Harris, C09. 01% _ 0 
? Cox, from Camden's Ann, of Ireland Lodges: N 
* Wilſon, 128. 384. t Archd. 401. 
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* Way . him, and Richard, fon of col. William Bonrk ſuc- 
1117 a : 75 220 

Jed as carl ot (:lanricard, which titic is now 
cee s ö | W 
yorne by his liucal delcendant Iicary de Burgh 
15th and preſent carl“. 

Caſtle Burk near Portumna is the ſcat of the Burkes, 
but the caſtle is ruined ©. 

Eight miles from Galway at Itnordoc was fought a 
between the Irith and Dancs *, 


lech inhy 
ave Nm 
le (09h 
1 bir, 
and 1793. 
„ an * 


F this 
i I battle 


uam in Dunmore barony is a market and borough 
Mute ton u and the feat of an archl1ſhop. An abbey dedicated 
004; the to the Virgin Mary founded A. D. 487, was converted 
into a cathedral by St. Jorlath, and a city was built in 
= tanks Ty ' * 1 * 17 1 - 
his honour at the beginning of the 6th century. Edan 
O Hoiſin firſt archbiſhop 1152 rebuilt the church, as 


his ſucceſſors did the choir. 'The lde of Enan! dune 


cli a ler 


by St. br 
« Irary d 
* Berming ( nagchony or as Mr. Beautord. Dunmore) was united 
9 it 1328; that of Mato 1210 as Wart, but rather 
1 Uſher 1559 ; that of Ailfenorarh 1665; that of 
Dude 10 the ſame with K Intacdtid Hor ISHUmace 111" 
vaited to Clonfert. Archbiſhop Lal vio did 1595, 
wanted to hold this archbiſhopric. with Lnaghi dune, 
Clonfert, and Kiimacduach. Ihe priory of St John 
Baytilt was founded about 1149 by Tudelvore O Con. 


ow cn. 
er Wa; | 
ry vlog 
yn, his fa 
Nnatician!, 
„ and rung 


the welen 
le Princip 
Irran uf te 


nor king of Ireland, but for what order is not Known, 
Ii was granted at the ſuppreſſion to the carl of 
Clanricard, Trinity abbey was founded by one of 
the Burghs in the reign of John or Henry III. for 
P-emonſtratcnfians”. In the middle of the 12th 


* 


cen ere 
ints repo 
Enna, why 
vas abbot el 
the other 
is ſhemn 
Enda. Tie 
rches. Ihe 
in Its patrop 
ands a Hun- 


century O Conner king of Connaught built at Tuam 
a calle of fone, which was fo great a novelty as to 
be called the wonderful ciltle® Tuam ovives title 
of viſcount to fir Nicholas Wenman 6th an prefent 
vilcount, whoſe anceſtor was ſo created 1623 4 
Charles I. and baron of Kilmantkaim. 

Within a mile and an half of Tuam is Perminrhbam, 
the feat of tae carl of Louth. | 

{he ſce of Clonfert was eſtabliſhed by the famous St. 
Brendan A. D. 558 in an abbey which he had founded 
on the Shannon“, the name of which ſipniſics * the 
wonderful retreat, and the revenues of which 
vete annexed to the biſhopric 1368. Ihe ſee of 
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red 166 on 
luke of Or- 
Arran 169} 
duke of Ot 
n 1758, K 
> Gore, bark, 
on - Saunders 
ey of Caſtle 
ed 1771, and 
3 by his fon 


Rilmacduach was united to it 1573. The chapter 
of Clonfert conſiſts of a dean, archidcacon, treaſurer, 
and nine prebendaries; that of Kilmacduach of a 
dean, archdeacon, provoil, chanter, treaſurcr, and 
two prebendaries. The. latter ſee was ſounded by 
d. Colman, fon of Duach A. D. 620%. The epiſcopal 
bouſe of Clonfert was rebuilt by bilker Davon 


aſter⸗ 
t, and af between 1627 und 1643 f. 


1 the pan 


The river Mine between Headfort and Shrule 


. 


biſhop of the ſec, who died 1233, eredted on the an- 
tient fite a monaſtery of Canons regular of St. Au- 
ſtin, to the north-welt of the cathedral on a neck of 
land between two loughs. The church is ſmall but 
very neat; tne pillars and arches of the nave and 
calt window finiſhed in an elegant ſtyle. On the 
ſouth is a fſacriſly, and adjoining to it an arched 
room called the gaol, probably to guard the valua- 
ble elfe&ts, Beyond theſe a chapel and the refec- 
tory: 2 fect north from the church an old wall, ſaid 
to have been a place of penance: and a holy well 
with a circular inclofure., An antient round tower 
herc leans 17 feet and an half from its perpendicular, 
which is 4 feet and an half more than that of Piſa. 

Lough Corrib, wo miles from Galway, is upwards 
ao miles long, and in ſome parts fix miles broad 
having in it many fine iflands. North of it is Longh 
Maj: about half its breadth and near as long, part 
of it being in the county of Mayo. In each are 
funnd the gillaroe trowt, a very delicate fiſh, weigh— 
ing hm 12 to 14ʃb. remarkable for its extraordinary 


of 


pizzard lee that of large fowl, and not unfrequently 
made up into a favourite diſh®, 
EY LR TEL, - ns, gt 3 3 

(ne of the Burghs founded a nunnery in Lough 
Cori"; and on Rathmath, an iſland in this laugh, 
St. Furiey of the blood royal of 8. Munſter founded 
* # ' j 21. \ Sw a N a 
an abhey about A. D. 653, ſuppoicd to be the 
Pari chuich of Reiſurſa®, 

Lhe road from Galway to Owghterard is moſtly in 
nght of Lough Corrib; the country round it rocky, 
Wild, and mountainous 7. 

It Ennachd wh. 
IC CRACDOUNe ON £1115 lough were an antient 
abbey, a nunncry of the Arroaſian order, an houſe of 
Premonitratcn{ans, a Frenciſcan friary, and a col- 
lege of: St. Brendan !. 

At Laliynarlèe are the preateſt catile and wool 
fairs in Ircland!. 

Arbrim 15 a ſmall village, famous for the defeat of 
the Iriſh army under St. Ruth by gencral Ginkle 
July 12, 1691, whercin 7000 Iriſh «nd „bont 680 
Engliſh were flain. Iicre was an abbey. of Au- 
guſtine canons ſounded in the 15th century *, 

ilconnt gives name to a barony, and has magni— 
ficent ruins of an abbey founded in the sth cen— 
tury, but of ſhort duration, reſounded for Francilc 
cans about 14-0 by William OfRelly*, 

AEaivza was built and a linen manufaftory cſta- 
bliſhed in it by the late Robert French, who made 
Ercat Improvements there in planting and agri- 
culture. 


Lougli Cortib 


Lough Maſk, 


Fnnachdures 


Bally naloe. 


Aghrim. 


Kilcor nil. 
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10 for links under ground for about a mile and riſes again. At Baliinaſlze are ruins of a caſtle between two alli fe. 
3 1 * 1 5 Po - Cc ; — 4 * ] 5 . - * A 
Here are ruins Of. Re abber, founded for couren- branches of the river Suck 
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of Clanricard 


wal Franciſcans at Ros treily 1431, in a very ſoli— 
tary place ſurrounded by water, reformed by the 
WC. . * . 1 "Ops . 

Oblervantines 1470% It was antiently the burial» 
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14708 1 [ [ = y 4 b- > 1 10 7 8 a 1 
pace of many of the firſt families in this part of the 
moers * . - Aves o * . "% 2 * $4 1 1 fo! . 
WOunty, and dl 1 41TJON places Here 1 eminent {choul 
tor Divinity h. 


At Bell co bridge are god fovr-mills and noted 


Fairs f 


for cattle!; and near it ruins of Cale Bellow, 


Near the river Broſua arc ruins of Idillaaggan and 
Cool caltles ?, 

Eyreccurt is the fine ſcar of lord Eyre“. Qneenſ- 
borough that ot the carl of Louth ©, 


Loughrea, an agreeable - well-built town, h. 


4 
charter ſchool capable of receiving forty children, 
a barrack for a troop of horſe, and a race 
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} At Rilmacduach in Killartan barony. St., Colman Burgh earl of Ulſter founded a houfe of Cirmelir, 5, | 
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Portumna. 


Cregg c. 
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ricard . The ruins of many caſtles are to be ſeen 
hereabonts too numerous to be particularized 4. 

At Terryland near Galway are ruins of a noble 
reſidence of the Clanricarde family:. 

Portumna in Longford barony is agreeably ſituate 
on the river Shannon, where it falls into Lough 
Derg. The monks of the Ciſtertian abbey of Dun- 
brody in the county of Wexford had for a long time 
here a chapel dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, 


but having forſaken it, O Madden, dynaſt of the 


country, gave it to the Dominican friars, who erected 
a houſe here; the remains of whoſe church ſhew 
that it was no mean building. The choir ſerves for a 
pariſh church*. The caſtle a fine building is the ſeat 
of the earl of Clanricards, Four miles diſtant is 
Flower hill that of lord Riverſtown l. 

Cregg caſtle three miles beyond Cabir Merres is 
the laſt caſtle erected in this county. It was built by 
an anceſtor of Mr. Kerwan, who has new-modelled 
the inſide: the hall is 36 feet by 26, and the library 
of the ſame dimenſions. One of the family received 
the thanks of general Ireton, and permiſſion under 
his hand and ſeal to carry arms, in conſideration of the 
protection by him afforded to the Proteſtants during 
the maſſacre i. 

Religious foundations in this county for Auguſtin 
canons, beſides thoſe at Aghrim and in the iſles of 
Arran, were 

Clonthuſtirt O Maney founded by Broadan, who 
died A. D. 809 k. 


Monaſter O Gormago or de Via Nova in the ba- 


. 


rony of Longford, men nine miles eaſt of Lough 
founded before 1 309 |. . 

At Imaidh or Imagb St. Fechin founded an 20 
in the 7th century; as did St. Brendan at Ihn 
in the 6th century“. 

Cluainfois had an abbey and a celebrated ſchog 
about the year 540“. 

Kilcoona in Clare barony near n had r 
religious houſe in the 5th century r. 
Knights hoſpitallers at Kinalekin in the | 3th ag. 
tury 1, 

Benedictine nuns at Filcreunata about 12097, 


Ciſtertians at Rnoc moy 1189, fix miles north. eaſ 
of Tuam '. 


Dominicans at Rilcorban 1446; and Timby 
1427. 

Franciſcans at Clochin Cantualaig in 44 bepinnins 
of the 15th century *; Milic EE. 12037 Kuban. 
coug h *; 1 Rilconnel 1414; Boilean Clare: 
Clonkeen 14254; Cloonvornoyge 4 | | 

Carmelites, Ballinebinch 1356*, Crevaghbane ilch 
century by an earl of Clanricard s; Caltragh ne yy. 
lice", Burgachere or Burgaflore i. 

Grayfeles at Falligh 1390 k. 

Other religious foundations; Ahaſteragh', Alfarm. 
nain a, Dunarynan®, Fidhard *, Ritbrenan®, Klean, 
Fil:oonagh*, Killine Bonaina *, Killcebhain : \ Kilridal 

_ Filtullagh*, Maghee , Y Muciais*, - 

Winteriown in this county gives title of earl ts 
Edward Turnour, ſo created 1765. He died 1788, 
and 15 ſucceeded by his ſon and nameſake 2d call. 


ir 


* Archd. 293. 4 Wilſon, 139. Ib. 
| x one 295. 8 * 374. 375. ® Ib. 393 * Ib. 398, * Arch, 28:, 
Ib. 265. = Ib. 28 » Ib, 3 Ib. 8. Ib. 290. 4 Ib. : 29 
* Ib. 291. * Ib. — t Ib. 289. v Ib. 297. * Ib. 278. 
Ib. 294. 2 Ib. 296. * Ib; 277. b Ib. 290, © Ib. 277 
d Ib. 28:. © Ib. 282. f Ib. 276 b Ib. 283 
„ Ib. 298. i Ib. 277. k Ib. 285. 1 Ib. 270. m———— 
Id. 283. Ib. 283. * Ib, 289 4 Ib. 289, 290. Ib. 290» 
6 Ib. 297» t Ib. r Ib. 292. # Ib, * I%. 2915 4 Ib. 
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CouN TY OF 


HE county of Maio waſhed by the weſtern 
ocean, and ſurrounded by the counties of Gall- 
414 on the ſouth, Roſcommon on the eaſt, and Slego 
an the north, is a fruitful and pleaſant country, rich 
ig cattle, deer, hawks, and honey, denominated from 
Mais, a ſmall epiſcopal city, called in the Roman 
provincial Mazzo: but the ſce is now united to the 
metropolitan fee of Toam, and the neighbours. are 
ſabje& to the biſhop of Icillaley in the barony of 
Tirawley. 

In Maio, if I miſtake not, Colman the Iriſh biſhop 
funded a monaſtery, having, according to Bede, aſ- 
{-nbled about 30 of the Engliſh verſt in the rules of 
the monaſtic liſe, whom he carried into Ireland. But 
hear Bede“: Colman “ found a ſpot in the iſland 
« of Ireland proper for a monaſtery and called in 
« the Scotiſh language Magio. He purchaſed a 
« ſmall part of it of the earl to whom it belonged 
„to build his monaſtery, upon condition that the 
& monks ſettled there ſhould offer up prayers to the 
«| ord for him who accommodated them with the 
« oryuad, Taving prefently erected a monaſtery, by 
« the aſſiſtance of the earl and all the neighbours he 
« placed the Ungliſn there, leaving the Scots in the 
© iſland Boivind, This monaſtery is to this day 0r- 
« cupied by the Engliſh, having from a ſmall be— 
« oinning riſen to a conſiderable ſize, and commonly 
te called In Mago. its inhabitants having long ſince 
© turned their thoughts to better principles it con- 
* tains a noble company of monks, who being all 
«* af:mbled there from the Engliſh province live 
* axrecable to the example of the antient fathers 
* under certain rules and a canonical abbot in great 
* continence and ſimplicity ſupporting themſelves by 
* the labour of their hands.” This monaſtery was 
rebuilt about the year 1115, and was 1n a. very 
fouriſhing ſtate in the time of king John, who by 
his charter confirmed to them many eſtates, No 
other place occurs here worthy notice except Logh 


ler, a large lake well flocked with fiſh, in whoſe 


wo little iſlands are ſtrong caſtles belonging to the 
family of Burk. This connty is not ſo famous on 
count of its towns as of its inhabitants, they being 
0: Iriſh extraction, as the O Mailies, Joies, Mac- 
Vaduſes, or of Scotiſh from the Hebrides, and of the 


* tribe of Donell or the Clan Donells who are all Gal- 


wglafles and a kind of mercenary troops who fight 
with two-edged axes are armed with coats of mail of 
ins, and were forme: ly invited hither by the rebels 
ho gave them lands; or of Enzlith, as the Burks, the 
fordans deſcended from Jordan of Exeter, the Nan- 
4 of Caftlough, Prendergef? of Clan- Merit. But 
their 
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I Cormac 


ca the moſt powerful are thoſe of Buri, who owe 


A 


of Walter de Burgh earl of Ulſter. He being 
covered with military glory was carried priſoner into 
Scotland, and on leaving his wife for hoſlage re- 
ſtored to his friends. By his valour he recovered Con- 
acht, out of which in his abſcnce all the Engliſh had 
been driven by Phelin O Connor, who with Mac Der- 
mond and Tegue O Kelly was ſlain in battle; as was Burk 
himſelf at laſt by Cormach Mac Dermond in revenge. 
Thomas, ſon of his ſon Edmund (ſurnamed Albanach 
becauſe born in Scotland), ſecing the rich inheri- 
tance of his family transferred by a female to Tho- 
mas duke of Clarence, reſented it highly, and col- 
letting a body of deſperate men, never wanting in 
Ireland any more than other places, entered by force 
on the eſtate of the earls of Ulſter in this county, 
and from the name of his grandfather, whoſe glory 
and favour were then freſh, ſtyled himſelf Mac Mil. 
liam or Son of William. His deſcendants under that 
name ſeized the government here, murdering one 
another, and harraſſing the wretched people for a 
long time by their extortion and rapine; ſo that 
there was ſcarce a town left undeſtroyed or un- 
ſacked by them. Theſe violent proceedings Richard 
Bingham, governor of Connacht, an active man and 
fit to govern ſuch a ſavage country, could not brook. 
His prudence ſuggeſted to him that the principal 
cauſes of the rebellions were the barbariſm and mi- 
ſerable poverty in Ireland; and that the people 
were ſo drawn oft from their allegiance to their ſo- 
vereign, that they acknowledged no king but their 
own chiefs, He exerted, therefore, his utmoſt abi- 
lities to re-eſtabliſh the royal authority, and put a 
ſtop ro the growing tyranny of this Mac William and 
others, and carried his point through all the re- 
peated charges brought againſt him to the queen and 
lord-deputy. In oppoſition to him, thoſe of the fa- 
mily of Burk and their dependants who refuſed to 
ſubmit to the laws took up arms, called to their 
aſſiſtance the Clan Donnells, Joies, and others, who 
were alarmed for their perſons and authority; but all 
theſe were eaſily diſperſed by governor Bingham, who 
forced their caſtles, and drove them into woods and 
retreats, till the lord-deputy compaſſionating the ſup- 
plicants wrote to him to grant them peace. But they 
who had firſt broken the peace had fo little reliſh for 
its bleſſings, that no ſooner were they relieved and 
their lives enſured to them, but they took up arms 
again, renewed their ravages, and raiſed all poſſihle 
diſturbance, demanding their lac William for their 
king, or threatening to fetch ſome other from Spain, 
refuſing to receive a ſheriff or ſubinit to law, and 
privily inviting to their aſſiſtance the Scots from the 
Hebrides by the promiſe of lands. The lord deputy 
commanded the governor of this turbulent iſland to 
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repreſs theſe new violences, and ſoon after upon 
their rejecting all fair conditions offered them he 
raiſed an army, and preſſed them fo hard in their 
woods and foreſts that after ſtruggling for ſix or 
ſeven weeks with hunger, they made the moſt hum- 
ble ſubmiſſions. About this time the Scotch auxi- 
liaries arrived, and attempted to ſteal into the county 
of Maio by the moſt imperv.ous inacceſhble ways; 
but the governor by continual marches night and 
day followed them ſo cloſe that he at laſt came up 
with them at Ardnary, and vigorouſly attacking them 


2 Moy or Muay. 
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he totally routed them, Near 3000 being | 
drowned in the river Mein. This glorious vo 

was of the greateſt teen in ſuppreſlg g. 
rebellion and extinguiſhing the title of Ma . 
liam; Donell Ceran and Alcxander Corrayh il 
James Mac Conell *, and thoſe illandets why ſo mug 
infeſted Ireland being flain. I mention thefs thing 
though foreigu to my purpoſe in a ſummary . 
dc ſerving for their importance to be treated of od 
at large 'by an hiſtorian. 
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IE county of Mayo is bounded on the ſouth 
and ſouth-caſt by Galway, north-caſt by Sligo, 
eaſt by Roſcommon, weſt and north by the ſea. It is 
ol an irregular form, in length 43 miles, in breadth 
36, and is divided into nine baronies, Tirawley, Erris, 


| Burriſo2ol, Gallen, Caſtello, Clanmorris, Kilmain, Cor- 


rab, and Mort. It has 73 pariſhes and 16,090 in- 
habitants. There are now ſeveral good towns in it, 
and many of the families mentioned by Mr. Camden 
are decayed, particularly the Me Vaduſes, Nangles, 
and Prendregraſts'. The ſoil is poor; the air moiſt 
and cool. Croogh Patrick is the higheſt mountain. 

The Mey is a beautiful river riſing at the foot of 
a romantic mountain called Knockneſhee in the county 
of Sligo, and after meandering through a fertile 
country above 45 miles accounting for its windings, 
and dividing the counties of Donegal and Fermanagh, 
falls into the Atlantic ocean in the pariſh of Killala, 
On its banks are three remarkable round towers, 
five noble abbies in the higheſt ſtyle of Gothic build- 
ing, all founded by the Engliſh in the 12th and 15th 
centuries, and five ſtone bridges. Three public ſe— 
minaries are fituated near this river, in which are 
ſeveral ſalmon weirs*. After uniting with the Guifh- 
den near Foxford it falls into Lough Conn. 

Mayo, the principal town, now an humble village, 
ſtands at the mouth of the river Moy, which falls into 
Lough Carra on the borders of Sligo. St. Gerald, 
a native of England and diſciple of Colman, enlarged 
the monaſtery which that faint had founded here 


about 665, and erected it into a biſhop's ſee before 


697. The ſucceſſion of prelates here is very im- 
perfect. It was united to Tuam 1359. Here was 
an antient nunnery . On the plaius of Mayo are 
ruins of the cathcdral-and lome traces of the ſtone. 
wall which enc unpat the Cit Y, built A. D. 6644. 

Ir gave title of. vilcount t the i4 imily of Bourk, to 
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created 1628, of whom Joha is the gth and preſent 
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At Ball are the remains of a round tower, al 
a celebrated holy well much frequented ®, 

At Mat are ruins of another round tower, an 35. 
bey and well, dedicated to the Virgin Mary“ 

At Ballagh a ſmall village in the barony of Clan 
maris eight miles ſouth-caſt of Caſtlebar St. Mo. 
churo alias Cronan founded a monaſtery, and Ciel 
637. Here is another round tower 8, 

At Ballinſmalley in Clonmoris barony a houſe dg 
Carmelites, founded by Prendergraſt in the 
13th century; part of its extenſive ruins may {lil 
be ſeen h. 

Bellcek or Bellina in Tyrawley barony is a coli 
derable market town, delightfully ſituated on the 
weſt bank of the river Moy, which is 200 yards in 
breadth, and has a ſtately ſtone bridge of {ixteen 
arches, and at the head of the eſtuary of this place 
is interſected by a waterfall fix miles from the lea, to 
which it is navigable for ſmall craft. In the centre 
of the town is the ſeat of the right hon, Lenry King, 
a ſpacious building 132 fect in front with two lage 
and noble ſquares of offices behind, and one of the 
moſt uſeful and elegant gardens in the kingdom. 
Here is a large weckly market for linen and yarns 
the ſtaple of the country, bought up by dealers and 
factors for the uſe of the Mancheſter manufaQurers 
The ſalmon fiſhery, one of the moſt conſiderable il 
Ireland, let at 526F. per annum, is the citate of the 
hon. Richard Gore k. Here are remains of an abe 
with a fine Gothic door-caſe!. : 

Two miles and an half beyond Belleck are rum 
of Connor caſtle, and a little further thote of Ay 6 
abbey n. 

At Craſſmalyn, a village in the barony 
ley a mile north-weſt of Lough Conn, and fix miles 
from Ballina was an abbcy 

A friary at the end of Er rew, a penim! 
ing from thi. barony into Lough Conn“. | 

At Kilroe, an abbey founded by St. Fechan or 8. 
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Killed g Patrick ; another at Filln% At Inchincan, an iſland 
Ws Vid in Loughmalk, an abbey ſo carly as 490". 

fling th Minne in the barony of Tyrawley about a mile 
Mac W. eaſt of Killala at the mouth of the Moy was a houſe 
b, ſons g of Franciſcans, founded 1460 by Me William Bourke, 
0 fo mug rough the advice of Nehemiah O Donachan, who 


ncoduced into Ircland the laſt reformation of the 
der, and was their frſt provincial vicar after this 
«formation. Here 15 a remarkable ſquare tower 99 
feet high on one fide of the two gabel ends which 
form the choir aud nave ; hexagon arches being turned 
in conſoles from eaſt to welt fixed in the gabel ends, 
which is a bold execution. I here is ſome much ad- 
mired None work in the church, convent, and cloiſter; 
the latter is built on plain cluſtered pillars as at 


Sugo“. 


ele things 
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".- Pathbran in Tyrawley barony near the ſca, and 
*e miles north of Killala had a houſe of Domini- 
cans, founded 1274 by the family of Dexter, who 
crwards took the name of M*Jordan, The walls 
of the monaſtery remain 1n a ſmall village of a few 
wretched cabins !. 

At Rofſeric in the ſame barony on the Moy two 
miles ſouth-caſt of Killala was a friary of the 3d 
eder of Franciſcans, Here is a tower built on the 

tower, and fame plan as that at Moyne, but exactly in the mid- 
de of the gabel end. 

ver, an abs Faxſord is a good market town pleaſantly ſituated 

ry on the river Moy in Gallen harony. 

y of Clans 


Three miles beyond Swineford is a very fine round 
toner, almoſt perfect, and not far from it are the 
ruins of Milick church: and three miles further 
thoſe of Bully/:ghlan caſtle “. 

A koule of Franciſcans at. Killedan on the river 
Moy7, A cell or chapel at fiilletrynode, united to 
Iridity abbe, in Lough Kce c. Roſcommon *. 

At Stradę on the Moy in the barony of Gallen the 
pt of M*Jordan founded a Franciſcan friary, but it 
vas given to the Dominicans 1252 by Jordan of 
Exeter or his ſon. A very ſmal! part remains; but 
te walls of the church, which was ſingularly beauti- 
ful, are entire, and the high altar adorned with Gothic 
ernaments, in the centre of which is the Nativity of 
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eros of four kings in different compartments, one 
et them Knceling before a biſhop, near which are 
te faints Peter and Paul. 

Palliarobe or Ballinraa!, a ſmall ton in the ba- 
ay of Kilmain, is a corporation, and reckoned the 
[tire town, and has a barrack for two companies 
0f ot and a troop of horſe. Here was a Dominican 
mary, of which ſome remains are ſtill to be lecn, 
a near them is a charter ſchool on the banks of 
Wn cy near a mile long but not a quarter of a 
nile broad d. In a field by tne road to this place 
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At Annagh in the barony of K ilmain was a Fran- 
cilcan cellè. 

At Aghagower St. Patrick ſounded a monaſtery 
for St. Senachf. This is now a patiſh church, 
and here is ſtill a round tower. 

Near Weftport is the magnificent ſeat of the earl 
of Altamont, who takes from it his title of viſcount 
1768. It is 104 fect in front and 95 in depth, built 
of grey marble, on a rifins ground in a vals, whoſe 
halls to the caſt and weſt are richly wooded, and 
through it a fine river runs by the houſe and diſ- 
charges itſelf into a vaſt bay, crowded with not fewer 
than 490 iſlands, and terminated and protected from 
the Atlantic occan by the high mountainous ifand 
of Cliara. On the ſouth fide of the bay is the great 
mountain Crcazh Patrick, while top for a confi- 
derable diſtance has the form of a ſupar-loaf, and is 
ſcen 60 miles off, and has an altar on the ſummit 
much frequented by Catholics, from a pertualion 
that St. Patrick had driven all the venomous creatures 
into the ſea down that precipice l. 

Caſtlebar, a borough and marketaown, is the capital 
of the county, well inhabited, and cariics on a briſk 
trade, has a charter ſchool and horſe barrack, and 
near the rown the ſeat of lord Lucan, fo created 
1777 '; and Nephin mountain one of the moſt re— 
markablc in the kingdom, and Lough Conn, a large 
lake cight or ten miles long, in which are a great 
number of iſlands, ſome of them well planted and 
yielding good paſture for ſheep and cattle. The 
pillarce trouts are found in great abundance in this 
lake k. Newton Gore or Caiteegere on the edge of 
this lough is a pleaſant old ſeat of the earl of Arran, 
now inhabited by the hon. James Cuſſe l. 

At Turlcgh, three miles from Caſllebar, is a lofty 
round tower, not above 10 feet diameter within the 
entrance, about 4 fect from the ground, which is 
very uncommon, it being in general not leſs than 
15 feet, and yet the ſoil has not apparently gained 
any acceſſion of elevation. here is no veſtige of 
an aſcent on the inſide or outſide u. 

At Buriſhl, a village which gives name to a ba- 
rony and a bay, was a Dominican monaſtery, founded 
1486 by the Turiogh family v.  Ballintully is ſaid 
by Harris to have becn a Franciſcan monaſtery* ; 
another at Kilvery®. 

Logh Maſ is 11 miles long and 5 broad. At Inch- 
mean, an iſland in it, was an abbey d. 

At Croſs in the Mullet a peninſula in the half ba- 
rony of Erris on the point to the ſouth of Balludu— 
riſk we find the monaſtery of the Holy crofs, cell to 
the priory of Ballintobber, whoſe ruins may be 
ſecn”. 

Moriſt, an inſignificant town in the barony of the 
ſame name on the bay of Newport, had a friary for 
Auguſtine Eremites z large ruins of which may ſtill 
be ſcen*. 

On Bophin iſland in the ocean about 12 miles from 
tne barony of Moriſk was the abbey founded A. D. 
667 by St. Colman“. 

The iſland of Clara about a mile caſt of Moriſl 
belonging to the antient family of O Mallie and 
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200. per ann. was a cell of Carmelites, founded 
1224". g 

At Urlare in the barony of Coſtello one of the 
family of Nangle 1448 founded a Dominican priory *, 

At Agbamore St. Patrick founded a monaſtery for 
his diſciple St. Loam“. 

At Ballihanny or Ballyhaunes, the family of Nangle 
founded an Auguſtin friary, of which there are ſome 
remains *, 

At Ballintobber in the barony of Carragh ſeven 
miles north of Balcurobe, Cathal Crovedargh O 
Conor, king of Conaught, founded an abbey of 
Canons regular 121%. 

Cong, formerly the reſidence of the kings of Con- 
naught, now an inconſiderable village, had a mag- 
nificent monaſtery, erected by St. Fechan who died 
664, or as others by Donald M* Ed king of Ire- 
land. The ruins of ſeveral churches may be ſeen 


u Archd. 498. 


* Ib. 509. 
« Aichd. 493. 


b Archd. 498-501. Wilſon, 129. 
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here", Nearit is the Pigeon hole, a Cubterrangs, 
cave, deſcended to by ſteps with a : 
ſtream at bottom, 

At Boghmoyen was a friary of the 3d order gg 9. 
Francis“. 

The Carmelites had a houſe at Porriſcaryy, Which 
Pope John XXIII. gave to the Auſtin friar, tat 
At Bor ſinnan was a friary of the Conventual * 
ciſcans ?. 

In the north-weſt corner of the county is a f 
peninſula, on the north fide of which is Broadbgys 
a bay with a good harbour; and on the ſouch " 
lies Blackſod harbour. About ſeven miles acro gy, 
bay are the two iſlands of Achi! ſeparated by a ſoy, 
and ſeveral good iſlands ſafe againſt all winds, by 
nor frequented except in ſturmy weather, Therez 
a good ſalmon fiſhery in a river which falls iny , 
bay of theſe iſlaads, 
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COUNTY OF 


IGHER up adjoins the county of Slego, by its 

fertility favourable to breeding of cattle, and 
entirely open to the ſea. It is ſeparated on the north by 
the river Troby, the Ravivs of Ptolemy iſſuing out of 
Logh Erne in Ulſter, and by the ſteep Curlew hills 
ſtom the neighbouring counties of Letrim and Roſcom- 
mn, and divided by the river Suc. Somewhere here- 
-bouts Ptolemy has placed the city NAGNATA; but its 
exact ſituation I have not been able to aſcertain, He 
alſo places in theſe parts the river Lizw1vs, which 
being miſplaced by the error of tranſcribers we have 
ut before brought back to its proper ſtation, Dublin; 
but the place pointed out by Ptolemy is now called 
the bay of Slego, a good harbour below Sl/ego, the 
chief place of this county, where is a caſtle now the 
ſeat of the family of O Connor, hence named of Slego, 
and deſcended as they pretend from Roderic O Con 
ur Dun, who being a man of great influence had 


S L E G O. 


aſſumed the government of Ireland when the Engliſh 
firſt invaded that kingdom, and with much difficulty 
ſubmitted to Henry II. of England; and though he 
profeſſed a verbal ſubmiſſion often raiſed diſtur- 
bances, and as an anonymous author of that time re- 
lates, complained that theſe words of Pope Adrian 
were foiſted without his conſent into the bull granted 
to the king of England“: “ You ſhall enter that 
* iſland, and there do whatever tends to the glory 
©* of God and the good of that country, and the 
e people of that country ſhall receive you and re- 
© verence you as their Lord,” tiil Pope Alexander 
III. by a new bull confirmed the rights of the kings 
of England to Ireland. HKhen he grew more tractable 
and more ready to ſubmit to terins, as will be here- 
after related. Aſter the O Coners, the 0 Dons, 
O Vlarris, O Ghars ©, and Mac Donaghs, are the moſt 
conſiderable in this county. 


* Sec Diploma B. II. c. 6. Gir. Camb. de Expugn. Hib. p. 797. 
* The name of O Conor Dun was a diltinft.on not Known till long atter Roderic's death. The O Connors of lego were not de- 
ſcended from Roderic (whoſe polterity has been long extintt) but from Brian Leighnach, Koderic's brother. 


O Hara, O Gera. 
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HE county of Sligo is bounded on the north 

and north-weſt by the ſea; on the eaſt by 
Leitrim; on the weſt by Mayo; and on the ſouth by 
Roſcommon; is in length from north to ſouth 30 
miles, from eaſt to weſt 32 miles; and is divided 
into fix baronies, Carbury, Tyraghrill, Corran, Coola- 
vin, Leney, Tyreragh. It contains 41 pariſhes and one 
borough. The air on the mountains, the loftieſt of 
which are the Curliews which divide it from Roſ- 
common, is more wholeſome than in the vallies, which 
are full of fens. The ſoil in the lower part is good 
for graſs or tillage. 

Of Ptolemy's Nagnata or Magnata ſee before, p. 
587. 

Sligo, the capital of the county and the only town 
of note in it, is a ſea-port of conſiderable trade, 
a borough and market-town, and has a barrack 
for two companies of foot and a charter ſchool for 
60 children It has a very commodious harbour, 
and ſhips of 200 tun may come up to the town quay, 
Here is a good old caſtle built 1245 by Maurice 


earl of Kildare, and rebufilt zu by Richard earl 


of Ulſter. The town is populous hougu not large, 
nor is its trade conſiderable, though better than in 
any place beyond it. The rebels took it with very 
great loſs 1650, but it was retaken by general 
Ginkle 1691. Here was a Dominican friary founded 
by Maurice Fitz-Gerald, lord juſtice from 1229 to 
1245, earl of Kildare, who died 1257. There re- 
main three ſides of the cloiſter, a beautiful eaſt 
window, and the rich Gothic high altar now co- 
vered with bones and ſculls; the ſpacious nave 
with the tomb and figures of O Conor and his lady, 
and a centre tower“. 

Sligo 4 Charles I. gave title of viſcount to fir 
John Scudamore of Home Lacy c. Hereford, who 
was ſent ambaſſador to France 1635, maintained a 
correſpondence with the famous Grotius, and not- 
withſtanding the great lofſes he ſuſtained in the 


civil wars, with unparalleled charity not only re- 


lieved the diſtreſſes of the clergy, but contributed 
to the repairs and library of Hereford cathedral and 
to the city, and by a rare example of liberality re- 


ſtored to the churches of Door, Home-Lacy, and 


Hempſted, and four other churches, their tithes, of 
which he was impropriator. He died 1671 without 
iſſue, and the title became extin& b. 

Near Sligo at Lugna Clogh or the Giants grave is 
a cromlech of large ſtones, under which human bones 
have been found *. | 

On the top of a high hill over Screen church is a 
circular ſtone fort 4. This is Knockamoile Skrine alias 


* Archd. 637-6;8, Wilſon, 93. 346. . 
© Archd. 637, # Harris's Ware, p. 138. 
Archd. 620, * Wilton, 104, 105. 

' ». Willan, 300. | | 


d Gibſon's Hiſt. of Door, &c. 
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Scrinium Santi Adanmani in the barony of Tyreraghe, 
A mile from Caſtle Connor is a round hill, under 0. 


which 1640 a cowherd accidentally diſeovered 1 Ca 


number of yaulted ſquare rooms made of great ſione; 
with circular paſſages into them as may be ſeen in 
the plan taken by Miles Synmer ſoon after ir Was 
found. The moſt provable opinion ſeems to be that 
it was a granary or ſepulchre of the anticnt 08. 
men f. A is the paſſage to the chambers B, which b. 
are 15 or 16 feet on every fide. It is uncertain tg ls 
what uſe C the centre was applied. F ig. 12. Tepre- 
ſents the form of one of the arches. 

On the weſt fide of the hill or rock of Corren in 
the middle of a ſteep and almoſt inacceſſible en 
trance are hollowed out variety of habitations and 
retreats called the Giants houſes ; before the entrince 
to theſe caves is a narrow path or gallery above 100 
paces long. Whether this work was executed by 
the Iriſh or Danes it may have ſerved for a ſecurity 
in time of wars, 

Near Ballinafad in Tyreragh barony are ruins of 
a caitle, Two miles beyond 1s Hollybroke, the ſeat 
of William Phibbs, eſq; delightfully ſituated by the 
ſide of a large and beautiful Jake called Lough Arnim, 
which has in it a number of iſlands moſt roman- 
tically fituated and well planted b. On this lake at 
Ballind vun the family of M*Donogh lords of Corran 
and Tirerill founded a houſe of Dominican friars 
1427; much of which remains !. 

Six miles from Ballinafad are ruins of Drunfin 
caſtle; and a mile further thoſe of Coolteem caſtle“. 

At Ballymnte in Corran barony is the hon. Tho- 
mas Fitz-Maurice's extenſive linen manufactury, and 
one of the largeſt old caſtles in Ireland, flanked by 
fix towers of great ſtrength!. Here the ſept of 


M*Donogh built a ſmall Franciſcan monaſtery, which 


ſtill remains at the weſt end of the town; the work- 
manſhip in general is good, and the caſt window fe- 
markably curious *. 

At Enniſcrone are ruins of a caſtle, and another b. 
cloſe to the church®, On Enniſcrone hill is a molt 
delightful proſpect of the barony of Tyrauler, 
bounded by Mount Nephin, the hilly country, aud 
the ſca to the river, and the river Moy in front, at 
every reach exhibiting new beauties, Mr. Gore's and 
Mr. Lindſey's improvements on. the oppoſite ſide, 
with old caſtles and ruins quite to Belleek, where the 
right hon. Mr. King's houſe and lawn ſloping down 
to the water's edge, a ſtately bridge of 16 arches, the 
waterfall, church, and town of Arduare with M. 
Jones's charming demeſne on this fide of the bridge, 


© Wilſon, 93. « Th. 406. 
4 Ib, | d Wilton. 104. 
1 Ib. 402. = A:chd. 027- 
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--nder the entire ſcene one of the fineſt landſcapes 
that can be conceived “. 

at Lough Glin is a very fine ſeat of lord Dillon f. 
Ahonry, antiently Ah and Achud-Conair, is re- 
markable only for having been the ſee of a biſhop, 
wunded by St. Finian bithop of Clonard about 530, 
and by him given to his diſciple Nathi called ailo 
Dathbi, i. e. David. In the antient annals of Ireland 
this place 1s called Lingny or Lency trom the barony 
u which it is ſituated, 1 his fee was united to Kil- 
la, not to Lipbin, 1607 , and the place reduced to 
4 village 05 

Religious houſes in this county: 

Drum Lias, Druimnea*, aud Ardſcinlis e, founded 
by St. Patrick in the 5th century. BPile*, Kilnama— 
ab, and Drumrat *, founded by St. Fechin in the 
«th century. Cailleavinde by St. Fiutan“. 

| Akeras alias Kilmantin in the barony of Tyreragh 
had a priory of Canons regular, founded 1280 by 
he family of M“ Donald *. 

4rdnary in the ſame barony a houſe of Auguſtine 
Eremites 1747 ©» | 

Athmsy, a houſe of Premonſtratenſcs, ſouuded by 
1; archdeacon of Elphin before125 1 5, 

Near the rivulet of Ballinley in the barony of 
Tyicragh are ruins of an abbey, of which nothing 
further is known©. 

pallyſadare alias Eaſdare was a monaſtery founded 
by St, Fechin the founder of Fore abbey in Welt 
Meath, Its ruins ſtill remain within three miles and 
an half of Sligo; and near it a very magnificent 
watertall 14 feet perpendicular among ſeveral others, 
the ſcenery about it bold, the features of the moun- 
ins great, and Knoctare in full reliet*. 

Bennada on the Moy in Leyney barony a friary 
& Auſtin Eremites, founded 1423, has ſtill ſome fine 
ruins remaining with a ſteeple of hewn ſtone, 

Caſpel-irra in Corran barony between the rivers 
Oenmore and Uncion fix miles ſouth of Sligo had a 
bihopric in the 7th century Þ, 

Cugbermoe im Carbery is a burial-place of note, 
and (4id to have belonged to a nunnery i. 

Clonymeaghan lias a Dominican monaſtery, founded 
1433, afterwards cell to Sligo; ſome ruins are {till 
o be ſeen l. 

Ar Court in the barany of Ley ney O Hara built a 
mall monaſtery {or Franciſcans of the 3d order: 
tte feeple and ſeveral fine ruins of this building yet 
remain l. | 

Drumcliſſe in the barony of Carbury, three miles 
north of Sligo, once an epiſcopal fee, ſince united to 


599 ®, 
Emlazkfadd, an antient town, ſix miles ſouth of 


Sligo and one from Ballymote, had a magnificent 
nonaltery, built by St. Columb, and a caſtle by 
kichard earl of Ulſter 1300 *. 


Inniſmore is an iſland in Lough Gille and Car- 


Wilſon, 406, 407. Ib. 42 3. 

Ib, * Ib. 628. z Ib, 636. 

Archd. 625, © Ib. 625. 

„b. Wilton, 105, 492. 495. 8 Archd. 628. 

„ L Ib 630. © Ib. 6;1, 
lb, 635. r Ib. 636, * ibs 


35 
, Hib, No IV. 220. pl. V. fig. f. 
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lphin, and the place become a d ſolate village, 
St. Columb founded a celebrated monaſtery A. D. 


8 O. 


bury ,barony, commonly called Church i/and, about 
two miles long and half a mile broad, the church at 
the caſt end; in a rock near the door is a cavity called 
Our lady's bed, into which pregnant women going 
and turning thrice round and ſaying certain prayers 
fancy they thall not die in child-bed. This rock and 
the remainder of the church are now entirely co- 
vere with ivy ®, 

Inniſmurray, an iſland in the great weſtern ocean 
about five miles from the main land of Carbury ba- 
rony, had carly an abbey, whole ruins are very rude 
and matlive, aud the cells under ground lighted only, 
by holes at the top or (ide: there are alſo two 
chapels built with mortar and in a rude ſtate as is 
St. Molas's cell, with a ſtone roof and wooden 
ſtatue of the ſaint. One of the chapels ſtanding by 
itſelt has an extraordinary window, whoſe arch is 
one rough crooked itone in its original ſhape. Here 
is an altar called the curſing altar covered with round 
ſtones, and north of it that of the Trinity ?, 

At Fiullaragh, near Lough Gara, or O'Gara's lake, 
St. Patrick founded a nunnery, uow a pariſh church 4, 

Rilmacoen had a religious houſe founded by St, 
Diermot“. The antient abbey of Kilnemanagh was 
founded by St. Feachin*, That of Filrafſe by an 
archdeacon of Elphin tor Premouſtratenſians, cell to 
Loughkec'. 

At Iinockmore near the county of Roſcommon way 
an houſe of Dominicans or Carmelites, erected b 
the O Connors: the ruins of whoſe caſtle ſtill re- 
mains in the village “. 

Temple houſe or Teach Temple on the river Oun— 
more 10 miles ſouth-weſt of Sligo was founded for 
Knights Hoſpitallers“. 

On Inis Murray is an incloſure of walls from 5 to 
10 feet thick and 10 feet high, built without mortar 
of large ſtones 30. Within are cells covered with 
earth thrown up ſo as to make them in a manner 
ſubterrancous ccc; lome are fallen in, others look 
horrid and gloomy, having a ſmall hole at the top 
and another in the fide, ſeemingly to give air not 
light. They have all been vaulted with the ſame 
rude ſtones. The cell C art the entrance is lighted 


| by the door, and appears to have been the place 


where the candidate was reſted before admittance 
into the other cells. The entrance 4 d into the inclo- 
ſure is ſo narrow as ſcarce to admit a man to paſs. 
Within are three ſquare chapels A and B, dedicated 


to St. Molas and D to St. Columkill, built of ſtone + 


and lime in a rude manner, but modern to the reſt of 
the building. An altar or ſingle ſtone D is incloſed 
within another ſquare wall as at fig. 14. This place 
Mr. Vallancey, who has given a plan of it, calls 
« a temple of the monument of © Mindbr” or Mi- 


thras, from whom he ſuppoſes the iſland was antiently 
called Innis M ndbr 7, | | | 


Francis Taaffe viſcount Taaffe and baron of Bally- 


mote, both in this county, is the th viſcount from 
the firſt creation by Charles I. 1628. 


Ib. 626. 


Ib. 63a. * Archd. 426. * Ib, 629. 
o Ib. 626, N I 6 6 Archd, * 14 6 
629. Archd. 629. 
* Ih. 633. ® Ib. 633, 634+ Ib. 634. 
t Ib, Ib. 637. Ib. 639. 


Pl. XLIII. 1 
fig 130 


* Archd. 6317. 
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COUNTY OF 


HE county of Siege is bounded on the eaſt by 

Breany, the property of the antient family of 
O Rorck, which derives its deſcent * from Roderic 
monarch of Ireland (whom by a favourite contraction 
they call Rorck), till Brian O Rorck, lord of Breany 
and Minteroliſe, amuſed by Pope Sixtus V. and the 
king of Spain with empty promiſes threw off his 
allegiance to queen Elizabeth, and took up arms, 
but was preſently driven to Scotland, whence return- 
ing to England he ſuffered at the gallows the puniſh- 
ment due to his inconſiderate raſhaeſs. His lands 
were forfcited to the crown, and this tract made a 
county by John Perrott, lord deputy, and called 
Letrim from the chief town. It conſiſts entirely of 
mountains covered with luxuriant herbage, yet not 
ſo much ſo as to verify the words of Solinus®, © that 
* Ireland abounds with ſuch a quantity of paſturage 


From a celebrated line of anceſtors up to Achay Moymade, monarch of Ircland A, D. 365, 


c. 24. 
but from Leitrim in Clanricarde, 


LETRIM. 


* that the cattle if not driven off ſometimes wy, 
„be in danger of ſurfeit.“ It feeds, howeyer, f 
many cattle that within its narrow compals it county 
at one time above 12,000 head, In it is the 
biſhopric of Achonry, now united to Elphin, and hers 4 
riſes the Shannon, that prince of Iriſh rivers, Which | 
ſometimes narrow, ſometimes broad, by its varigs 
windings waſhes many countries. The princpy 
families are O Rorch, O Murrey, Mac Tochleim, IM 
Glanchie, and Mac Granell, all downright Iriſh, |gy 
de Burgh, ſon of Richard carl of Clanricard, crea 
by queen Elizabeth baron Zitrim, and afteryard; 
murdered by his rivals, is faid by ſome to hne 
taken his title not from this Letrim © but from fone ; 
other place, nor have I diſcovered any thing centin 
on this head. 
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LEITRIM comprehends the antient principa— 
L lity of Hy-Brune-Brefine or lower Brefine, com- 
monly called Breany and Conmacne, being the an- 
rent ſear of the Maſragii or Mas-Rachii, that! is, the 


5 0*Ruarcs, princes of this diſtrict. "The ſubordiaate 
l antreds were Drombhaire, the preſcnt barony of 
a Drumahare; Leitdrumai or Liathdramen, the preſent 
n barony of Leitrim, from whence the county takes its 
: name ; Mun/ter Folus or Iiy Colluing, the preſent 
(; 


baronics of Carripallen and Mokill, the chicſs of 
which were the Maghrannals or Me Granels; Hy 

Marrazb, the preſent barony of Roſclogher, the chiefs 
of which was O Murrogh or O Murrcy * 

The county of Leitrim bounded on the weſt 

ſouth-weſt by Sligo and part of Roſcom- 
mon, on the north by Donnegal bay, on the ſouth- 
aſt by Longford, and on the eaſt and north-caſt by 
Fermanagh and Cavan, is in length 38 miles and in 
breadth 16, but narrower in the middle, and divided 
ino fire baronies, Roſclogher, Drumahare, Leitrim, 
Carrigallen, and Mobill, It contains two pariſhes and 
two borongls, The air is cold and ſharp but whole- 
ſome, and though a mountainous blcak country ir is 
toted for feeding vaſt herds of cattle. 

Liitrim, a ſmall town pleaſantly ſituate on the banks 
of the Shannon, though not the capital, gives name to 
az barony and county, whence we may infer, that 
u was once a place of note®, having been alſo a 
bibopric. Leitrim is chiefly in the biſhopric of Kil— 
more, and it is well known that Achonry 13 not united 
to Elphin. » 

The title of baron Leitrim was conferred by 
Crarles I. 1627 on fir William Sherard of Leiceſter- 


Harborough 1 George I. 1714, and both titles arc 
ww enjoyed by Robert 4th carl and 6th baron. 
nobert Clements was created baron Leitrim of 
Manor Hamilton in this county 1783. 
Cr. iet on Shannen is the ſhire town, and has a 
_ for one company of foot“. 
Achonry is in Sligo. See beforc, p. 591. 

Liugh Allen in the northern extremity of the 
Pony is above 3o miles in circumference, encom- 
bated with high mountains. The Shannon is diſ— 
ved from it at Belatnava, This diſtrict abounds 
KI! coal and icon mines. The coal is of the ſame 
\Miiy as thoſe imported to Dublin from Cumber- 
e and great quantities of it lie contiguous to the 
e, on which veſſels of 100 tons may ride with 
"Wty, An iron manufattory is eſtablithed on the 
ane eſtate. A navigable communication between 
ee Shannon and Liffey, the country between theſe 


F 


T 


ſhire, whoſe deſcendant Benet was created earl of 


V 


rivers being almoſt level, would be a great benefit 
to the kingdom 

The families enumerated by Mr. Camden are 
now greatly reduced: the name of Mc Granell is 
turned into the Engliſh name of R-ynolds *, 

Religious houſes were , 

Annaghdufſe in the barony of Leitrim, founded 
A. D. 766, now a pariſh church ©. 

Balleguarcy, a liouſe of conventual Franciſcans, 
founded 151% by Corn. O Brien. As this houſe 
was in the dioceſe of Ardagh, father Wadding places 
it in the county of Longford, but Mr. Harris inclines 
to think it belonged to this county, in which is in- 
cluded part of that dioceſe f. 

At Cluain-Conmaine or Clone near the river of that 
name in the barony of Mohill, St. Fraoch about 370 
founded an abbey, now a pariſh church #, 

At Creeveleah was founded 150% a houſe of Fran- 
ciſcan Oblcrvantines by Margaret, daughter of lord 
O Brien, but ncyer completed, ſhe dying 1522. The 
walls and the altar are nearly entire, and ſeveral 
tombs of the Murroghs, Cornins (a very antient fa- 
mily), the O Roirks, &c.; the great O Roirk has a 
full length figure on his tomb in the burying place 
of his family. This building is of the ſame extent with 
the abbey of Sligo, but rather inferior in execution. 

Donnielle nunnery on the banks of Lough Melgy 
in Carby was founded by St. Tigernach for his mo- 
ther St. Mella, who died before 7871. 

Dromleas was built by St. Patrick, and is now a 
pariſh church *, 

In the oackh of Fenagh we find a church built 
by St. Callin or Kilian. The eaſt window is of cu- 
rious workmanſhip, and in the weſt part, which is 
vaulted, ſervice is now performed. It is pretended 
that what Kilian ercdted by day the devil deſtroyed 
by night; and they ſhew a line engraven about the 
middle of the eaſt gabel from ſouth to north; and 
on the north ſide about 12 feet from the ground is 
alſo engraven in the wall an ugly figure, having 
part of the line in its mouth. This place was cele- 
brated in former ages for its divinity ſchool, and 
was the general reſort of ſtudents from every part of 
Europe. About half a mile from the church is a 
well dedicated to St. Callin'. 

At Fameſtiown, a borough town on the banks of 
the Shannon, was a Franciſcan friary® 

At Mobill St. Mauchan built an abbey for Canons 
regular 608, and died 652“. 

At Thacinelins William O Reily founded a houſe 
of Grey friars 1414, afterwards given to the Ob- 
ſeryantines . 


TRIV Colle fr. Peh, Hib. Ne 31, Archdall in Leitrim. O*Connor's Diſſert. Book of Pallymote. Eeauford. 
g ora he, 410. Wuſon, 416. © Willon, 13 1 Ib. 4:6, 417» 86. 
nd. 40). 55 £ Ib, b Ib. 497, 48. Ib. 408. 
15. 1 Ib. 11 Ib. 409. f N Ib. 410. 2 5 — Ib. 
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CounTY or RO SCO MAN. 


TÞ E LOW the county of Letrin to the ſouth lies Mac Dermot is in ſome meaſure abſolute bete. 
Roſeoman, made a county by the lord deputy Then on the Suc is Balin-Tober barony, where 
Henry Sidney; a narrow long, tract between the river O Conor Dun has great influence“, and to it adjoing 
Suce on the weſt and the Shannon on the eaſt, and the epiſcopal ſee of Elphin. Lower is Roſeoman, the x 
Curliio hills. incloſed by the Curlew hills on the north. It is for barony of O Conor Roo or the Red, in which is the 
| the moſt part a level rich country, feeds plenty of chief town of the whole county, formerly fortified 
cattle, and with a little culture yields corn very with a caſtle by Robert Uſford juſtice of Ireland, 
kindly. On the north riſe the Curlew mountains, but the houſes are all thatched : and more to the 
craggy and inacceſſible, till by the care of George ſouth Athlone, the barony of the O [tellies, ſo called 1, 
Bingham a road was cut through them with great from the chief town, which has its caſtle and Pain. I 
difficulty. They are alſo infamous for the unhappy ſon, and a moſt beautiful bridge of hewn fone, 
| | laughter of ſir Coniers Cliſlord, late govetnor of Con- built within our time to the great terror of the re. 
nacht, and of a troop of brave veterans cut off there bels by order of queen Elizabeth when fir Henry 
by his careleſsneſs. In this county are reckoned Sydney was lord deputy of Ireland, when ſhe hag 
four baronics. The firſt under the Curlew hills on thoughts of fixing the reſidence of the deputy there 
Parony of the river Shannon 13 the barony of Bolle, where a8 the moſt convenient ſituation in all Ircland 10 

05e. was formerly a famous monaſtery founded A. D. ſuppreſs rebellions. 

1152, together with the monaſtery de Beatitudine. 


— 
— 


* Dominic, the preſent O Conor Dun, is a perſon in high eſteem in his country. Ile ſtands in the fifth generation from Hugh 0 
Conor Dun, knighted by queen Elizabeth ou account of his ſervices. This tir Hugh was the firſt repreſentative in parliament tor the 
county of Roſcomon, in the general repreſentation of the nation in the parliament of 1585, In the compolition made with the logd 
deputy fir John Perrot, we find a recital of the ſeveral eſtates annexed to his caltle of Bauntober. He and O Conor ot Sligo never ce- 

arted from their allegiance, but were active to the laſt in queen Elizabeth's ſervice, In the troubles which ſucceeded to the iofurreftion 
in Uliter A. D. 1641. O Conor Dun, O Conor Roe, and O Conor of Sligo, remained tarhtul to king Cherl:s I. but in conſquence of 
the diſaſters and party diviſions of thoſe times, and the king's unfortunate end, the families of O Conor Dun, O Conor Roe, and O Co- 
nor of Sligo, have been ſtript of all property by a ſingle act under Cromwelli's adminiſtration. 

' On the reſtoration of king Charles II. Hugh O Conor, grandſon of the aforcfai4 tir Hugh O Conor, was put in poſſeſſion of the calls 
of Balintober, and the dividend annexed thereto by the ſettlement made by ſir Hugh, his grandfather. In 1662 he made a will, whereby 
on the failure ot iſſue male in his own poſterity he willed that ſaid eſtate ſhould devolve to the next in blood of his tamily. That dif 
poſition of things did not take place. By ſome misfortune the will was miſlaid on the death of O Conor Dun, the teſtator's grandſon, rot 
Was it found till preſcription of time vacated the claim of the lawful heir. Thus it is that the preſent O Conor Dun is confined to the 
ſinall eſlate of Clonalis, containing little more tnan a thouſand acres, | 

By the diſpofition made by fir Hugh O Conor Dun aforeſaid, for the maintenance of his younger ſons, he gave up to bis ſon Chari 
the caſile of Belanagar, and the eſtates annexed thereto ; eſtates like the reſt loſt under Cromwell, but reſtored to Owen O Conor, lad 
Charles's ſon, who, following the fortune of king Charles II. obtained a majority in the regiment of his royal bighneſs the duke of 
Glocelter, and on his returning with the king, obtained poſſeſſion of the aforeſaid eſtate of Belanagar by a clauſe in the act of ſettlemen, 
curtailed however by various accidents. Since the late revolution Belanagar only remains, a property of about 900 acres of productive 
land, now iu the poſſeſſion of Chartes O Conor of Belanagar, major Owen O Conor's grand nephew. Mr. O Connor. 
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OSCOMMON in antient times was denomi- 
R nated Mig Nay, My Ney or Magh Noadb, 
the princes of which were the O Connors. The 
northern parts of it were denominated Moy Plat, 
and were the country of the C;uthenians, containing 
the preſent barony of Boyle, IIy Maneij or Tirmany, 
the antient country of the Sean Ceannel or Senkenel, 
and preſent barony of Roſcommon, the hereditary 
district of O Connor Ruadh. Alagh Turey, contain- 
ing the preſent barony of Ballintober and half ba- 
donn of Ballymoe, the country of the antient Cregrai 
and hereditary diſtrict of O Conor Dun. Sil Mair— 
4 containing the pieſent barony of Athlone, the 
chiefs of which were the O Kkellics®*, 

The county of Roſcommon has Mayo and Gal- 
way with the river Suc between them on the 
weſt, King's county and part of Galway on the ſouth 
and ſouth-eaſt, Sligo and Leitrim on the north and 
north-eaſt, and Longford, Laſt Meath and part of 
King's county on the cait, togecher with part of 
Leitrim, from which it is ſeparated by the Shannon. 
It is 43 miles in length by 28 in breadth, and di- 
vided into ſix baronies, Boyle, Ballintober, Roſrom- 
men, Athlone, Moycarnan, and the halt barony of Bal- 
hne. The ſoil yields plenty of graſs and ſome corn, 
and feeds numerous herds of cattle, | 

Aihl:ne, ſeated on both fides of the Shannon in the 
bzrony of its own name, 1s a borcugh and market 
un, a place of conliderable ſtrength and reckoned 
the key of Conaught; rendered famous for its defence 
azainft king William, and giving tit'e of earl to the 
noble family of Ginkle. The weſt {de of the river 
13 called the Iriſh town, the other the Engliſh. King 
but next year took it after an obſtinate defence, and 
put to the ſword all who made reſiſtance. 
Giakle for his valour at this ſiege was created carl of 
Athlone, which title is now enjoyed by Frederic 
Chriſtian Rynhart de Ginkell 5th earl, deſcended 
Irom the general's youngeſt ſon. 

The Shannon above Arhlone ſwells into a large 
lake, extending in length to Laneſborough, and in 
one places four or five miles brozd, called Lough 
Rez and interfperfed all over with many iſlands well 
covered with wood, and having good grazing for 
cattle on all of them. At Athlone. is a very conſi- 
derable eel fiſhery b. 


Iwo miles and an half from Athlone ruins of 
Cartrin caſtlee. 


The barony of Boyle now belongs partly to fir 


1 ; | 
Elward King, carl of Kingſton. 


At Boyle, a market and borough town incorporated 
by James I. on the river of its own name, nine 
Collect. Hb. No 11. Archd, in Roſcom. 


ſon, 126. © Ib. 121, 
t Harris, 627, Wilſon, 422. Archd. 609, 610. 
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O Connor's Diſſert. 


t 


General 


the dioceſe into four rural deanrics ?\, 


4 Archd. bo1-—<60%9, 
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miles north-weſt of Elphin, was a celebrated Cif- 
tertian abbey, removed from Grelach.inach 1148. 
Its remains at the back of the town ſhew its anticnt 
magniſicence. This is the famous monaſtery men- 
tioncd by Mr. Camden as founded 1152. The chan- 
cel and a ſmall chapel on either fide are roofed ; 
the great arches of the tower were 45 feet high, but 


the ground is now lo raiſed as to cover the bates? 


half of them reſt on plain round pillars, the reſt on 
cluſtered columns; all the ſpaces between the pillars 
are now walled up, ſuppoſed in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, when the abbey was converted into a place of 
defence; ſome of rhe capitals are plain, others carved, 
and the caſt window was prand and lofty, The 
cloiſter has been long converted into a barrack. 
The ſtump of a round tower near the abbey is ſtill 
to be ſeen 4. Over the river are two {tone bridges, 
ad on one of them a ſtatue of William III. This 
river riſes in a romantic ſheer of water called EL: ngh 
Cara, meanders through Finy/ion lake or Lai 
Kay, a beautiful picce of water interſperſed with 
many iflands, ſome adorned with ruins of caſtles 
and other buildings well wooded. The river emerg— 
ins from the caſt ſide of the Jake falls into the 
Shannon *. 

Elphin is ſituate in a picaſant, fertile and gently 
riſing country in the barony of Roſcommon. St. 
Patrick founded hcre in the sth century a cathedral 
near a little rivulet iſſuing from two fountains and 
placed over it Aſſicus, a monk, who ſoon filled it 
with religious, and being an excellent artiſt beauti- 
fied the church with monuments of clegant work- 
manſhip. After many centuries and a little before 
the arrival of the Envliſh this fee was enriched by 
the. tranſlation of the ſee of Roſcommon to it. 
Thoſe of Ardcarn, Drumclive (or as now written 
Drumcliffc) &c. had been united to one or other of 
theſe two about the fame time. By theſe unions the 
ſee of Elphin came at laſt to be conſidered as one of 
the richeſt in Ireland. Biſhop King, who died 1635, 
repaire/ the cathedral, and built here a caſtle and 
o\fices for himſelf and ſucceſſors, and by recovering 
the antient poſſeſſions of his Liſhopric raiſed its value 
from 200 marks to 100%. a year. Some antienc 
viſitation books make the chapter conſiſt of a dean, 
archdeacon, provoſt, and 12 prebendaries, and divide 
The inqu.1i- 
tion taken after the ſuppreflion of religious houtes in 
this kingdom ſays; this church, &c. belonged to the 
Dominicans. On the left of the town rhe late biſhop 


Synge built a beautiful palace for himſelf and his 


Three miles 
* . . . — .N 1} 
from Elphin are ruins of [fanbo caltle 


ſacceTors with exteniive demeines $9. 


Podk CG Dallimote. Ecauſord. ; 
e V/:!fon, 194. 
2 Willon, 113.8. k Ib. 
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Roſcommon, 


Tulſk. 


Caſtlerea. 
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Not far from F.lphin is Croghan, formerly the ſeat 
of the O Connor Roe, and kings of Copaught. Here 
are the remains of a caſtle and a rath called the rath 
ot Croghan, in which the antient palace of the kings 
of Conaught was ſuppoſed to be. Near the rath is 
an antient cemetry called Relig na Riogh, couſiſt ing 
of a circular arch 2995 feet in diameter, ſurrounded 
by a ſtone wall greatly defaced. Several tranſverſe 
walls, one within the area, alſo heaps of coarſe ſtones 
ſpecifying the graves of the pertons interred. From 
an old Irith poem, intituled, “ kelhc na Riogh,“ we 
find among the perſons interred in this antient ceme— 
try were Lochaidb Feidhblioch, a king, of Conaught, 
and the firſt who ſettled at Croghan and built the 
ruth; alſo his three ſons Con, Tuathal, and Tumaltach, 
Dathy, Dunghalach, and Eochuidh Airiomb, who is ſaid 
to be the firſt who cſtabliſhed the cuſtom of burying 
inſtead of burning the dead; Gira, Meadb, and 
Mnraſe, three valiant chiefs; alſo Eire, Fodla, and 
Bannbba, three beautiful young ladies of the family 
of the Tuathda Dananns. Theſe pcople are ſup— 
poſed by the modern Iriſh antiquaries to have lived 
before the Chriſtian æra; but from ſome expreſſions 
in the Ulſter annals and other monkiſh chronicles 
they appear to have flouriſhed in the 8th century. 

Roſcommon, ſo called from Kos a wood and St. 
Coman, who founded here an Auguſtine abbey, af- 
terwards a biſhopric, gave title of carl to fir James 
Dillon 1595, whoſe lincal heir male Robert was the 
gth and laſt earl. Another family of the name of 
Dillon had the title of viſcount Caſtellogallen *. The 
town, the capital of the county, acquired and ſtill re- 
tains much conſequence from its monaſtic edifices. 
Irs caſtle was rebuilt 1268 by fir Robert Ufford lord 

Ireland, and razed 1271. It has a bar- 
of horſe*. The Dominican friary 

F | 1.572 by Felim king of Connaught, 
v5 wcd here 1265, and his monument with his 
guards in the habit of the time, but lately much de- 
faced, remains here in fine Iriſh marble l. The Fran- 
ciſcan friary was founded 1269 w 

J., a ſmall village, which ſends two members 
to parliament, cight miles north-weſt of Roſcom- 
mon, had a caſtle erected by O Conor 1406, and a 
houſe of Dominicans in the 15th ccutury, which is 
ſtill pretty entire u. 

At Caſtlerca is an elgant and capital ſeat, built on 
the fie of the old caſtle, the refidence of Henry 
M*Sandford, eſq. ? 

Four miles from Caſtlerca is Lough Glin, the fine 
ſeat of lord Dillon”. 

Tunyquin i is pleaſantly ſituated on a rivulet that di- 
vides it in the middle 9, 

Dunamon a finc old caſtle is the ſeat of Mr. Caul- 
field ©. 


: Collect. Reb. Hib. Nꝰ 11. p. 409. Form of Relig na Riogh. Beauford. ® 0. 


N 

At Ballintober in the barony of its cn Hane 
remarkable ruins, formerly the tchdetce 1 * 
O Connors Dun, and ſevcral of the princes of ( 
aught *, | 

An houſe: of Premonſtratenſes was ungen 
Trinity iſland in Lg, Ree by Clany Myc Mov! 
archdeacon of Flphin 12139. 2 

Ardcarna lad an abbey of Regular canons 4146, 
biſhop, who died A. D. 522; alſo a nunnery, el | i 
Kilcreunata c. Galway *. A mile be vond the c! Wap ich 
is Kingſlon hall, the ſeat of the earl of Kin ton“, 

At Athdalaragh was an abbey of Regular canon; 
in the time of St. Patrick and 12025. 

Another at Athleague in the barony of Athlone © 
the river Suc*, 

Another at Baſlic in the barony of Ballintobers 

At Bealaneny was a friary of conventual Francir. 
cans *, 

Two miles from Kilkelly is a beautiful glen, and 
in the end of it an echo which repeats ſeven times 
diſtinily <, 

At Caldrywolagh and Clonraban were Franciſcan 
friars . At Clonſhanvill a monaſtery given to the 
Dominicans 1385; its walls are ſtill to be ſcen“. 

Other religious foundations were at Clonthuſert, 
Clooncraaf, Clionfada, Cluainboirean, Cluainemuin Clan 
nama nach, Derane, Domnachmore, Edardruim i, Vid. 
hard, Imlcacheach, Inchmacnerin, an iſland in Lough 
ree®, Inchmore for Canons regular in Lough tee, 
Inchmean for Bencdit' ines, hulcooly, Fiillaracht a houſe 
of Auguſtine nuns, founded by St. Patrick for his 
ſiſter AthraQta*, FRillorny', Lyſluſſe, Monaſlereum', 
Teagnannigbean, Tibbohin, Tobaretoy 

At Fulmore on the banks of Lough ree fix miles 
north-weſt of Athlone are remains of both a priory 
and abbey * 

At Kiltullagh a monaſtery of Franciſcan friars was 
erected ſome time after 1441" At Knockvicar one 
for Dominicans on a hill“. 


In Zough rce a Premonſtratenſian abbey before 
A. D. 709P, 

Pl. XLII. fig. 10. repreſents a circle of ten ano- 
malous upright ſtones, ſituated in a rath near this 
lough. 

Oran, now a pariſh church, was remarkable for 
the many pilgrimages made to it, and adjoining to i 
is one of the round towers 4. 

At Randown on Lough ree ſeven miles north from 
Athlone was a priory of Crouched friars or a pte- 
ceptory of Knights Hoſpitallers, ſounded in the reig 
of John, to which Philip Nangle was a great bene. 
factor in that of Henry III. Very little remains ol 
the town or caſtle”. O Connor founded a Doni. 
nican friary at Tuamona. 


* Wilſon, 115. 42% 


| Archd. 621. O Hallor, Introd. p. 156. See a print of it by Mr. Onſley in Mr. Walker's Hiſt, Eſſay on Iriſh dreſs, pl. IV. 5. 29 


m Archd. 622. 


* Archd. 623, 624. ks 107. 421. 


ky — 4 | A 27. : 1 Ib. 422. r Ib. 126. 

* Wilſon, 126, 2 514. n Ib. 598 . x Wilſon, 103. 42 

y Archd. 599, | 2 Ib, Ib. 601. th J.. © Wilſon, 127, 3 2 Archd. 696, 697 
© Ib. 607, t Ib. 608, 609. Ib. 610, 611, h Ib. 612, Ib. 613 
x Ib. 616, 1 Ib. 622, 623. m Ib, 613. * Tb, 614, 4 hy ' 
1 Ib. 617. 2 Ib. 6 Ib, 623, | 
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E find in the hiſtories of Iteland, that Tur- 
logh O Mor O Conor was formerly ſovereign 
of this country, and divided the whole between his 
wo ſons Cahel and Brien, But at the coming of 
the Engliſh into Ireland it was governed by Roderic 
who ſtyled himſelf monarch of Ireland, but being 
alarmed at the approaching weight of an Engliſh 
war he ſubmitted to Henry II. without hazarding a 
battle. Upon his revolt preſently after, Milo Cogan 
was the firit Engliſhman who invaded Conacht, 
though without ſucceſs, The king of Conacht was 
koyever reduced to ſuch ſtraits that he acknow- 
Jedzed himſc}f the King of England's “ licgeman, to 
« ſerve him faithfully as his man, paying him vearly 
« of every 10th beaſt, one hide, fit for the mer- 
& chants *,” &c. But king John allowed him to 
keep one-third of Conacht © to him and his heirs 
« by payment of 100 marks.“ William, ſon of 
Aldelm, whoſe deſcendants are called in Latin de 
Burgo, and in Iriſh Burk or Bourk, Robert Muſcegros, 
Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glouceſter, and William de 
Birmingham, were the firſt of the Engliſh who ſub- 
dued and civilized this country, William Burk and 


R. Hovcden, anno 1175, p. 312. 


LO RDS OF CON ACHT. 


his deſcendants, called lords of all Conacht, long 
ruled this province in great tranquillity, and col- 
lected great revenues out of it, till the only daughter 
of William Bourk, ſole heireſs of Conacht and Ul- 
ſter, was married to Lionel duke of Clarence, ſon 
of king Edward III. He ſpending the greateſt part 
of his time in England as did alſo his ſucceſſors the 
Mortimers, their property in Ireland was neglected. 
The Bourks, their relations, to whom they had com- 
mitted the management of their eſtates, taking ad- 
vantage of the owners” abſence, and the troubles 
ſometimes in England, in contempt of the laws aſ—- 
ſociated and intermarried with the Iriſh, ſeized upon 
almoſt all Conacht, and, by degrees degenerating, 
laid aſide the Engliſh manners, and aſſumed thoſe of 
the Iriſh. Some of them deſcended from Richard 
Burk were called Clan-Ricard, others Mac William 
Oughter or Upper, others Mac William Eughtcr of 
Lower, as thoſe who had greateſt power in Mayo 
were called ſimply Mac William, as a title of very 
great honour, glory, and authority, and as de- 
ſcendants of William de Burg already mentioned. 


+ Clauf, 7 Joh. 
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LI. the country beyond the mouth of the Boyne, Meath, and county of Longford, and the mouth gf 

the river Raw to the northward is accounted the fifth part of Ireland, and called in Latin Lia yy 
Ulidia, in Engliſh Uſſtcr *, in Iriſh Cui Guilly® or the province of Guilly, and by the Welch Ultw. The whole 
of it in Ptolemy's time was inhabited by the VoLvxTir, Daevi, Roßcopit, and ERDint. It is an ex. 
tenſive country interſperſed with many very large lakes, ſhaded with immerſe foreſts, in ſome part; rich, in 
others barren, but everywhere exhibiting an agreeable. verdure to the eye, and covered with flocks, But 
as a country without cultivation becomes dreary, fo the manners of the inhabitants without civilization I 
quire a great degree of ſavageneſs. In order, however, to keep in order people who make no ſcruple of 
breaking through all the reſtraints of law, ſhame, and duty, the bither part was antiently divided into three 
countics Louth, Down, and Antrim, and the remainder now into ſeven new ones, Cavon, Fermanagh, Mo. 


naghan, Armagh, Colran, Tir Oen, and Donegall or Tir-Conell, by the prudent management of John Per. 
rott, the lord deputy, who is certainly a great and eminent man, and perfectly underſtands the temper of the 
province, and finding nothing more eſſectual to ſuppreſs diſturbances in Ireland then to reduce into order 
theſe parts of Ulſter, went thither in the dubious and difficult time when the Spaniards threatened England; 
and, by his gravity and authority diſcountenancing oppreſſions, removed the cauſes of war, and brought 
all the lords of Ulſter to conſent to the diviſion of their diſtricts into counties, and admit ſherifis to goyery 
them. But being ſhortly after recalled, and in the way to higher honours, he was hurried to unexpechel 
ruin by the envy of ſome, for whom he was not a match, and by the forwardneſs of his tongue, he hazing 
imprudently reflected on his ſovereign, whoſe majeſty demands the higheſt reverence both of words an 


thoughts, 


* Fordun in Scutichr, calls it O-/ifer, 


b Q if the Iriſh Scots hence call tk-mſclves Gaorbels, Introd. p. xcv. MS. 5. Gal 
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HE province of Ulſter was denominated dur- 
ing the middle ages by the native inhabitants 
Ulladh or Ullin, and contained the eight following 
ancient principalities: 1. Brefine, Brefne or Breghane, 
comprehending the preſent county of Cavan, the 
princes of which were the O'Reilyes. 2. Mncghin, or 
Rudriccii, comprehending the preſent county of Mo- 
naghan. 3. Oircael, or Orgiel, comprehending the 
preſent county of Ardmagh, and part of the county 
of Tyrone. The ſovercignty of this diſtrift was ge- 
nerally veſted in the family of the O'Carrols. 4. Ul- 
la, comprehending the preſent county of Down, 
the Cu92ciy,cc; of Prolemy ; the princes of which, on 
the arrival of the Engliſh, were the O'Neals of Clan- 
neui. 5. Dalnaruidbe or Ean-druim, comprehend- 
ing the preſent county of Antrim, the Po&oy/94 of 
Prolemy ; the princes of which were the Magh Da- 
nels, M. Donnalds or M Daniels. 6. Cineal Eoghean 
or Finel Owen, comprehending the preſent counties 
of Tyrone and Londonderry; the princes of which were 
the O'Nels or O'Neals, who aſſumed frequently the 
title of Kings of Ulſter. 7. Eircael, Ergal or Erdunnagh, 
comprehending the county of Donegal. This prin- 
cipality was alſo called Tirconnel, the princes of 
which were the O'Donnels. 8. Magh Uire or Fir 
Manna, comprehending the preſent county of Fir- 
minagh, the princes of which were the MF Guires *, 
The province of Ulſter, the moſt northerly of 


Ireland, cncompaſſed on three ſides by the ſea, 


on the ſouth by Leinſter, and on the ſouth-weſt by 


Conaughit, is 68 miles in length by 98 in breadth, 


and in circumference about 460. It is divided into 


Collect. de Reb. Hib. N XI. Ware. 1 G. 
Ib. 331. 4 Ib. 410. 


* Ib, 344, 345. 
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nine counties, in which are one archbiſhopric, fir 


biſhoprics, 38 market towns, 29 boroughs, and 363 
pariſhes. Its air is healthful and temperate : its lala 
and rivers abound with fiſh; and there are more 
ſalmon in ſome of its rivers than in many others in 
Europe. The family houſes are the the neateſt and 
beſt built in the Kingdom, and the province includes 
within itſelf the whole or by far the beſt part df 
the linen manufactory, the beſt branch of trade in 
the kingdom. This province when in its mot 
flouriſhing condition was the firſt and principal ſcene 
of the bloody rebellion and maſſacre of 1641, bote 
152,000 Proteſtants having been murdered. in it i 
the firſt four months. The Iriſh inhabitants for- 
merly ſo numerous as well as barbarous are ſo rooted 
out and deſtroyed by their many rebellions and by 
the acceſſion of the Scots, who for the moſt part in. 
habit this province, that it is not ſuppoſed there ate 
left in it more than 10,000 Iriſh able to bear arms“. 

Mr. Beauford derives the VolvNTII of Ptoiem 
from V an feigb or the people of the county of 
Un, called by the Iriſh Ul/azh or Ullad, comprehend: 
ing originally all the preſent province of Ulſter of 
the northern country, in whoſe name it is {till re 
tained, but afterwards confined to the preſent county 
of Down*., The Darxi of Prolemy he places 
Derry, deriving it from Dair an oak. The no- 
BoGDI1 in Antrim: Rholb uog dui, the race on the 


. 62 
water of the ſea, the Dalnaruabe of the Iriſh writets + 


The ERDIxII, or as Richard of Cirenceſter ard 
in Donegall or Fermanagh from Eir dunedb, q. d. le 
weltery tally country“. 
Collect. Hibcin, vol. III. Ne XI, p. 424, 425. 
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CouNr Y OF L OU T H. 


HE county of Louth, written in old books 

Luva and Luda, in Iriſh Irie or Uriel (if that 
be not rather a diſtinct part of the county) ſtretches 
beyond Meath, and the mouth of the Boyne with a 
very winding ſhore to the north, has a ſoil fit for 
paſture, and ſo rich as readily to anſwer the expence 
of cultivation. Near the mouth of the Boyne ſtands 
Drogheda of Droghda, called by the Engliſh Tredab, 
a handſome populous town, taking its name from 
the bridge, under which the Boyne runs through the 
middle of it. King Edward II. granted it the pri- 
vileoe of a market and fair in favour of Theobald 
Verdun. Other Kings confirmed to it many great pri- 
vileges, and among the reſt that of having a mint. 
Near it is M-{font abbey, founded by Donald king 
of Uriel, and celebrated by St. Bernard, which queen 
Mabath after diſpoſſeſſing the religious gave to fir 
Edward More, knight of the garter, native of Kent, 
for his eminent ſervices both at home and abroad. 
Seven miles from hence is Ardetb, a midland town 
of ſome note, and above it Dundalk with a commo- 
dious harbour, and anticntly ſtrongly walled, burnt 
by Edward Brus, brother to the king of Scots, who 
had proclaimed . himſelf king of Ircland, but was 
Joon after ſlain in its neighbourhood with 8200 of 
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his men. In our time Shan O Neale laid ſiege to it, 
but was preſently obliged to raiſe the ſiege with diſ- 
grace. Eight miles from hence is Carling ford, an- 
other harbour of conſiderable note: and beſides 
theſe I know of no other remarkable places in the 
county. 

Louth gave title of earl to John Birmingham of 
England, whom for his bravery in war in routing 
and flaying in a pitched battle Edward Brus, that 
momentary king of Ireland, who had for ſome little 
time carried fire and ſword through the kingdom, 
king Edward II. advanced to the honour of carl of 
Louth * to hold to him and his heirs male,” and to 
the rank of baron Athenry © to him and his heirs.” 
But this honour both began and ended in him, who 
ſoon after his victories over the enemy in the field 
was defeated and killed in an inſurrection of his own 
people in this very county. In the laſt age Henry 
VIII. honoured Oliver Pluntet with the title of baron 
Louth. In this county remain the Verdons, Tates, 
Clintons, Bellews, Dowdalls, Gernons, Hadſors, Wot- 
tons, Brandons, Mores, Wottons, Chamberlans, and 
others of Engliſh extraction, and of Iriſh the Mas 
Mahons, &c. 
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 OUTH contains the antient principality of Co- 
nal Muirthemn or Urie! and ſouthern part of the 
antient Oir Cael, being the country of the antient 
Conragit; the chiefs or princes of which were the 
Mac Mahons or Mac Machanan. The ſubordinate 
cantreds were Fera-Arda, or Fatharta the preſent 
birony of Ferraid. Hy Segan or Hy Seanghain the 
preſent barony of Atherdee. Tera Lorg, Lorgan or 
Lurgin, contained rhe ſouthern parts of the preſent 
barony of Dundalk. Hy Mac Uais the country of 
Mac Scanlan, contained the northern part of- the 
preſent barony of Dundalk. Ludba or Lugha, the 
antient ſeat of the Lugnii and Uriel proper, con- 
tained the preſent barony of Louth, the hereditary 
chiefs of which were the Hy Corbhail or O Carrols, 
ſtyled frequently princes of Ciel a. 

Tue county of Louch is by ſome reckoned to 
the province of Leinſter, being the heart of the 
Engliſh pale, which extended originally from the 
town of Wicklow in the ſouth to the point of Dun- 
line in the north of Ireland, having in the centre 
what is now called the North frontier d. This 
county walhed by St. George's chanel on the eaſt, 
has Monaghan and Eaſt Meath on the weſt, Ar- 
magh and Carlingford bay on the north, and is ſepa- 
rated from Meath by the river Boyne on the ſouth- 
eaſt, It is the leaſt county in the kingdom, being 
only 21 miles from ſouth to north, and 16 from eaſt 
to weſt, and divided into four baronies of Dundalk, 
Louth, Atherdee, and Terraid. The air is pleaſant and 
heathful ; the foil fruitful both in corn and graſs, 

Drogheda on the river Boyne, the chict town and 
a borough, and a diſtin county by itſelf, is old, 
large, and not well built, yet contains ſome good 
houſes, particularly in Fair- ſtreet, but encompaſſed 
with 2 high wall and four gates, which are ſhut 
every night. It is ſtrong and populous, and having 
a good harbour has ſome trade to the north of Eng- 
land, particularly to Whitehaven for coals, with 
which it ſupplies the reſt of the kingdom*®. Here 
was a handſome palace for the archbiſhops of Ar— 
magh, built by archbiſhop Hampton, between 1613 and 
1624. All the portraits of the former primates which 
were in the palaces have been lately removed by the 
preſent primate to his palace at Armagh. Here was 
a priory of Canons regular, an hoſpital, a priory of 
St. Lawrence, a houſe of Dominicans founded 1224, 
another of Grey friars, another of Auguſtines, a 
houſe of St. James, and another of St. Benet“. By 
authority of parliament held here 1365 an academy 


was erected and endowed with the privileges of the 


univerſity of Oxford, but for want of ſupport it ſoon 


* Archd, Mon, in Louth, Book of Pally mote. Beautord, 
v Ib. d Archd. 452—460. 


t Louthiana, part III. pl. XVII. and XVIII. Arch, 479—489. 
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about 40 years ſince on the old ſite. Drogheda ws 
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declined", The parliament in which Poyning's f. 4 
mous law was paſſed was held in this town. Hue 2 
is a free ſchool erected or endowed by Eraſmus Smith, 2 
Here is alſo the firſt and moſt extenſive Damaſ; ha 
table-cloth manufactory ever erected in Ireland, The 2 
town is governed by a mayor, ſheriff, 24 aldermen, Fx 
a common council and recorder. It has a pogg tra! 


town-hall, cuſtom-houſe, and ſtone bridge. $, 
Peter's church, an elegant ſtructure, was erccted 


ſtormed by Oliver Cromwell 1649, and the garriſon 
put to the ſword, It gives title of earl to the Kentih 
family of Moore, of whom fir Gerald was create 
viſcount 1625 14 James I, His ſon Charles, ſecond 
viſcount, bravely defended this town againſt the re. 
bels 1641, and loſt his life fighting againſt them 1643. 
His fon Henry was advanced to the dignity of an 
carl 1661, which is ſtill continued in his great great 
great grandſon Charles the 6th and prelent earl, 

At Old bridge two miles up the river from Deo. 
keda is erected an obeliſk in memory of the vidtory 
obtained by king William 1690 over James II. aul 
on the ſpot where duke Schomberg was killed. 

Three miles from Drogheda at the mouth of the 
river is Beroley, the very fine old ſeat of Mr. Mont- 
gomery, rebuilt by fir Henry Tichborae afterwards 
lord Ferrard *, 

Mellifont, a famous Ciſtertian abbey, founded 1142, ! 
in the barony of Ferraid in a ſweet little valley vi 
tered by a rivulet about five miles from Droghe« 
and one mile and an half from the Boyne, was give 
by queen Elizabeth to fir Gerrard Moore, father of 


5 4 8 a Veen 

the firſt viſcount, making it a place of defence again 
* * . . 1 « Do 
the Iriſh rebels, againſt whom it made a vigorous de- 3 


fence 1641, and was the chief reſidence of the family, he 
which is now at Monaſter Evan c. Kildare, Mr. 
Wright has engraved a beautiful arch of the chapel 
door of blue marble, richly ornamented and gil 
and an octagon chapter-houſe of the ſame materials" 
Here are the ruins of Smarmor caſtle 5, 
Atherdee or Ardee (by Mr. Camden called Ardet)), 

a corporate and borough town, giving name to tit 
barony. Here is a magnificent artificial mount called 
Caſtle Guard and antiently Cuuc na Scangbain, the 
ſeat of the antient chiefs of the diſtrict h, encompaſed 
with a double ditch and vallum, and now all planted 
with wood, which gives it a very romantic appear 
ance, Its perpendicular height is near 90 feet, the 
depth of the main trench between 3o and 4% th 
circumference at top 149, and at bottom near 600, 
On the top are foundations of a tower ſurrounds 

by an outer wall, and a bank crofles the main Citi 


d Wright's preface to Louthiana. 
3:0; e ,\\ 3ifon, 5 


1 Wilon, 441. d Book A 


i; a bridge i. Here was a caſtle and a houſe of 
Crouched friars, both erected by Roger de Pippard 
1rd of Atherdee 1207, and an houſe of Carmelites k. 
Dundalk, a large, antient and thriving market town 
nd borough, ſituate on an open bay of its own 
me abounding with fiſh!, is the ſhire town, and 
113 a good market. It has a wide ſtrect near a mile 
wy and a market-houſe. In Edward II's tine it 
was a royal city, and the laſt we read of where a 
monarch of Ireland was actually crowned and re- 
cded . It was betraycd to the Popiſh rebels 1641, 
but retaken next year by lord Drogheda and fir 
Uenty Tichborne, who, after the defeat of the rebels, 
fx:med the place, though it had a double wall and 
dich with a moraſs on one fide and the fea on the 


N ather, and a ſtrong caſtle, It gave title of baron 
c o the family of Gorges z. Here was a houſe of 
„ Crouched friats, ſounded by Bertram de Veſci lord of 
k thetown in the reign of Henry II. and John lord Veſci 
e »oGted in that of Nenry III. a houſe of Grey friars “ 

n, This rown is very advantageouſly ſituated for inland 
4 trade, and has a ſaſe port: the bay has good moor- 
10 gz at all times in from four to upwards of eight 
ed {atoms water. The only cambrick manufaCtory in 
15 lreland is carried on in this ton, where Clan- 
on braſhl has a fine fcat and gardens, 

iſh Near Dundalk is the Lady cee; round which the 
ed Catholics: do penauce September yth, called the 
md patron day®. Two miles from Dundalk and a mile 
les bexond Lurgan green is Clermont, a delightful ſeat 
43 of William Henry Forteſcuc, created carl of Cler- 
an wont 1770 ?. 

ſex Carlingford, a borough and market town, has one of 
N the beſt harbours in Ireland, betucen two and four 
Toy! miles long aud as many broad, land locked and the 
tory entrance rocky, at the mouth of the Newry on the 
aw ſourh fide of a very large bay of its own name. 
The town not being well ſuuated for buſincſs, the 
the wade is not equal to the extent of the harbour, which 
lont- 


b two miles broad, where it narrows, and has from 
19 to 20 fathoms water. Here is a coal trade to 
Vaichaven and a fiſhery, and the place is remarka- 
bie for oyſters. The town though not large is neat 


yards 


1142, 


72 «ml pop. aus, and capable of defending itſelf well 
gout wards the ſea. The river is but Cxail and not na- 
Le vigable far 1p, but is an important poſſeſſion be- 
ala cen ite ſouthern and northern counties. Here was 
TY « Dominican friary, founded 1305, by Richard de 


Burgh earl of Ulſter, of which there are large and 


ami! } ' 18 , bie 

; WArIACCUT remains“. I b:s place formerly gave 
5 vie of call to the Popiſli family of taafte. King's 
Ci) 


1 of dalle here ſuppoſed to have becn built by king 
51 Du about 1210, ſtands on a ſolid rock wathed by 


_— 

mY lic iea, The old town of Carlingford ſcems as well 
Ardeth, „ Uund!% to have been all {mall caſtles. At the 
10 the Prolite end of the rown are ruins of a fine mo- 
t called water,, and pear it on the ſummit of an hill a 
in, the a Wann with a little chapel „ 
mpaſed _*1wuNt Alban is a ſmall fort double diiched by the 
planted M's of Caricallicken river about half a mile from 
appear cee, caſtle. There appears to have acjoined to 
et, tht 8 b. ard camp capable of containing 300 men *, 
40 the E Ne h or the fort of Carick Erand appears to 
ar 600. we been a very cunfiderable Danih camp , double 
rounded 


' Wright, Ib. I. pl. XVII. XVIII. p. 16 
*lbylit, | N 
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ditched with a triple vallum, the innermoſt of ſtone. 
Ruins of buildings are to be ſeen within; and near 
It are traces of two other large camps; within the 
{maller of which is an old chapel covered with ivy“. 

Durdugan fort adjoins to Dundugan river, which 
defends one fide, and keeps its three concentric foſſes 
always full of water . 

Mount Af upon the top of a hill near Louth is 
ſaid to have been a Daniſh fort“. There is another 
near Dunlcar towards the ſea “. Another on an 
emmence near Ca/tletorwn is a bold point of view to 
all the plains about Dundalk, the bay, and ſurround- 
ing country. This mount ſurrounded by a large 
ditch is go feet perpendicular, and upwards of 40 in 
circunference xt top. On the eaſt and welt fides 


ne 


are two other forts or redoubts adjoining to the out- 
ward valium *, 

Green mount near Caſtle Bellingham a very pleaſant 
village is a very ſtrong oval camp on a fine green 
hill overlooking all that part of the country, and 
on its ſummit is a tumulus. The neighbours ſhew a 
ſport here, on which they have a tradition that the 
firſt parliament in Ireland was held; but other ac- 
counts equally probable fix this to the county of 
Meath *. | 

The Fairy mount at Louth is a circular fort, 
ſingle ditched and included in the old town trench. 
Caſtle Ring near Louth is of the ſame kind b. 

The Fauzhard is an artificial mount in form of the 
ſruſtum of a cone, 60 feet high, compoſed of ſtones 
and terras, with a deep trench round it on the north 
frontier of what is now called the Engliſh pale. It 
had formerly an octagonal tower on its point, and is 
aboat two miles north of Dundalk. Lord Montjoy 
encamped near it in 1600 againſt Tyrone, who was 


then in poſſeſſion of the paſs of Moyra about a mile 


oft, In the church-yard of St. Bridget here is a 
raiſed work in form of a horſe-ſhoe, incloſing a 
rough rocky flint, on which penitents uſed to pray 
till the blood came. This is called St. Bridget's 
ſtone; and in the ſame place is her pillar raiſed on 
two concentric ſteps, on which the nuns uſed to go 
on their bare knees, 

At Faugher, the native place of St. Briget, thence 
called Hachart Brizhde, St. Monenna built a nun— 
nery A. D. 638, and afterwards removed to another at 
Kilileive c. Armagh®. Here was in the early age a 
houſe of Canons regular in her honour. 

Near the town of [iil/any, now moſtly ruined with 
a fine old church and bridge leading to it, is a large 
and beautiful green mount ſtanding low by the ſide 
of a river, conccaled from the neighbouring grounds 
almoſt on every fide. It is upwards of 79 feet high 
and about 120 in circumference at top, where was 
a tower. Mr, Wright, who frequently miſtakes the 
keeps of caſtles for the tomb of ſome chief (of which, 
I belicve, there is no example, not to mention the 


obvious uſe of ſuch a mount in fortification), aſcribes 


them with many of the like kind in England to the 
Danes, who having a much longer poſſeſſion of Ire» 


land, multiplied ſuch works chiefly ncar the eaſt 


coaſt of Ireland; and in the two countics of Eaſt and 
Weſt Meath they are numcrous and have large ſtone 
fortifications, 


9 * Arch. 444—45t. . 1 Wright, Wilſon, 6. 
in dich . a Arch. 463, 464. * Wright, | 
Mon. 45.3 Arch. 422. : Wright, Part II. pl. 7, Wilſon, 12. 13. Wight. Part I, pl. N. 
Pls 11. IV. * lb. pl. V. Gent. Mag g. XXII. 319. * Part J. pl. VI. VII. 
0 9 970 Vi, * Ih. ol. V lil. IX. a Id. pl. Y. XI. W ilion, 5 d Wright Ib, pl, XII. . 
XIV. 4 Ib. P. IL. pl. XX. . © Archd. 468. 
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Milltown C's 


Killingcool c. 


Celle Roch. 


Dungooly 4 * 


Roods town c. 


Rath (* 


Toifeckan c. 


Glaſs Piſtol c. 


Ss x 


Milltozvn caſtle ſtands in the middle of a fine in- 
cloſed country about four miles ſouth of Dundalk, 
and appears to be one of the oldeſt buildings in the 
county, Two or three furlongs from it near the 
top of a riſing ground was diſcovered an arched 
vault, ſuppoſed to have communicated with it!. 

Killinzcool caltle reſembles the former, and has 
had many outworks and vaults running into one 
another, and ſaid to communicate with Caſtle Der- 
ner ſix furlongs oft 8. 

Caſtle Roch is a noble ruin, ſituate on the ſummit 
of a rocky hill near the weſtern borders of this 
county, and was formerly one of the frontier caſtles of 
the Engliſh pale. The arca within the walls is an 
irregular ſemicircle, the front or longeſt fide about 
80 yards, and the ſhorteſt about 40. Oppoſite to 
the main dwelling has been a tower with a ſally port. 
It is reported to have been built by Roſe Verdon an 
Engliſh heireſs, married into the family of Bellew, 
to whom it now belongs“. 

Dungooly caſtle, one of the ſcats of Tyrone, ſhews 
ſome conſiderable remains. 

Roods torn caſtle ſtands on an eminence about 
two miles from Artherdee “. 

Rath caſtle, three miles from Carlingford in the 
plain between the ſea and the mountains of Carling 
ford, has near it ſeveral old forts or raths aſcribed 
to the firſt inhabitants of the iſland. A few roods 
further arc remains of a tumulus, and a mile further 
towards the ſca ſtands Ballug caſtle !, 

Torſeckan caſtle was a fine old building belonging to 
the ſce of Armagh about three miles from Droghcda, 
pleaſantly fituated near the ſea by the fide of a ſmall 
pleaſant river. The primates uſed to reſide here 
three months in the year. Archbiſhop Uſher was its 
laſt inhabitant; and its remains were a few years 
ſince totally demoliſhed. In the neighbouring rown 
of Torfeckan is a good old church. Here was a 
houſe of Regular canons, founded A. D. 665; and 
another of canoneſſes regular 1195. Glaſs Piftel 
caſtle remains about two miles off, and ſome others : 
and a little further eaſtward is a fine fiſhery *. 

At Ballrichan about two miles from Dundalk are 
the ruins of an old caſtle, pleaſantly ſituated be- 
tween two winding rivers on a ſmall penicſular 
eminence. It ſeems to have been the habitation of one 
of the firſt lords of the pale, and now belongs to the 
earl of Clanbraſſil. It is of a remarkable conſtruction, 
incloſed within a walled court: and under it is a ſpa- 
cious vault, which ſeems to have communicated with 
a ſally port directing towards the banks of the river 
here very ſteep and high“. In the pleaſant penin- 


ſula of Ballrichan formed by the rivers of Philip's 


town and Ballrichan, which united aſſume the name 
of Caſtletown or Dundalk, are evident marks of a 
Druid grove, a circle of five itones on a hill, a car- 
nedh, a family burial-place, ſeveral ſingle monu— 
mental ſtones, and others which ſeem to form an en- 
trance®. Another grove is on the ſame eſtate, 
having a larger temple of two concentric circles of 
ſtones including two leſſer circles; two carnedhs, 
other circles of ſtones, and ſingle pillars. In the 
ſmaller exterior circles were found human bones and 
urns, the latter placed in a triangular form 18 inches 


£ Wright, P. II. pl. II. 
| Ib. pl. XII. XV. 
» Ib. pl. II. 
b. pl. VI. VII. 
y Coll. Hib. vol. III. 427. 
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= Tb, pl. XIX. XIII. Wilſon, e. 
4 Wilſon, 440, 441. 


Ib. 205. 


Ib. Part II. pl. V. VI. Wilſon, 454. 


r Wright, pl. XXIII. Wilſon, 456. 
" Ib. pl. VIII. IX. Archæol. VII. 101, 102. 
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aſunder and near 2 feet bclow the ſurface ncloſe4 
in cells of ſtones ſet edgewiſe, about one at bottom 
and another at top“. 

Collen is a neat well-built town; and neg it Ga 
the much-improved eſtate of the right hon, Joky 
Foſter; to whoſe exertions and kill in agriculture 
Ireland is indebted for the great ſavings in the im. 
ports of corn; for which not many years apy yy, 
wards of 800,050, was annually ſent out of tlc 
kingdom 4, 

Caftletown caſtle about one mile from Dungy; f 
a handſome old building in tolerable repair, belons. 
ing to lord Bellew, and ſtanding on the north (ide of 
a hill, on whoſe top is the fine old Daniſh ſation 
and mount which borrows its name from the no. 
bourhood of this caſtle, and a little between are the 
IVy-prown ruins of a chapel; in whoſe vad the 
Roman Catholics bury. This caſtle has been de. 
fended by a ſtrong wall and other outworlks; nd 
not far from it on the plain below was a fort « 
camp, little inferior to that above it, but more ad. 
vantageouſly ſituated near the river which runs Cloſe 
by one fide of it. Caſtletown was ſackt and de. 
ſtroyed by Edward Brus 1318”, 

On a plain at Ballynabatne near Dundalk is a ver 
large temple like Stonehenge, incloſed with a ra. 
part and ditch, on one fide open to the caſt, aud 
compoſed of ſeveral circles of iloncs within. Ouly 
ſix remain without *, 

Fulling bill is a long hill with two Druid temples 
of two concentric circles of ſtones, the turtherng! 
incloling a Kkiſtvacen or cell, whoſe ſtones are adorned 
with ſpiral carvings". This hill bears great r- 
ſemblance to Karnbre. About a quarter of a mile 
from it is the Fagh na ain cighe or one nights un, 
aſcribed to magic, an old caſtle in form of the till 
of a ſhip, the walls 7 feet thick, ſet on a mount cat 
into ſlopes and terraces", The building is fituxe 
about two miles welt of Dundalk in the barony «f 
the ſame name; it is oval 44 feet 9 inches by 21 
feet diameter, compoſed of a browniſh grit: the mo 
or three fitſt courſes above ground are moſtly ct 
large ſtones from 2 to 3 feet broad, and from 12 19 
16. inches high, the reſt above it of ſtones of ill 
ſizes from 8 to 12 inches, having now and then a 
large ſtone intermixed. Governor Pownall“ afcrib!s 
this monument to the northern pirates who invaded 
Ireland, and ſuppoſes it the 5kidbladner of the Edda. 
Mr. Ledwich Y confirms this idea. Col. Vallancey* 
makes it a houſe of entertainment of the Druids, 
This difference of opinions has at leaſt produced ac- 
curate plans and elevations of this monument, it it 
has not aſcertained its intention. Mr. Beauford dil- 
covered ancther in the county of Mayo and barony 
of Coſtella covered with a fingle one “. 

Near the banks of Ballrichen river was diſcovered 
in ploughing a gallery with ſome bones of ani 
mals, which at the middle of one ſide opened at 
right angles by a paſſage 2 feet wide and 4 feet 
and an half high into a long narrow paſſage, termi 
nated at a concealed gallery, to which they aſcend 
by a trap door to another ſecret deſcent into à third 
gallery higher than the firſt which appeared toe 
the principal one. The right entrance was at te 


1 Ib. pl. Al. 


Bi Ib, pl. xxl. Wilſon, 457. 9 Wright. Part III. 7 * 
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of this third gallery by a few ſteps: the ſides 
jad. top of this cave were built up of flag ſtones. 
all this part of the kingdom abounds with ſuch 
caves, not Only under mountains but under un- 
ſolpected plain fields, ſome winding into little rifings 
ike a volute, others zigzag, others right forward 
donekting cell with cell. 

Upon Carrick Brand is a large carnedh 360 feet 
a circumference, having in the middle a kiſtvacn 5 
{ect by 2 feet and an half*<. On the top of Hiaeve 
Donate, one of the higheſt mountains of Moarn, arc 
«wo of theſe carnedhs amazingly large; one of them 
has apartments contrived for prieſts to ſay maſs in. 
another 300 feet in circumference with a cave or 
«ell in the centre is to be ſeen on the top of Slievgul- 
1“. At Ballymaſcandlan near Dundalk is a mon- 
tons cromlech of an oval form 12 feet by 6, weigh- 
go between 30 and 40 ton reſting on three others. 
This s called the Ciant's load, and pretended to have 
ben brought hither all at once by Parraghbough 
\{\5haggean, a giant, whoſe grave, a cell of flone 
wk 20 fect by 5, they ſhew near it. Near the 
Git's load and in the fame field is a rath, denomi— 
daech the rath of Chille cu-larc, (aid to be the tomb 
of Me Scanlan, chief of the Vepnty in the 10th cen— 
wr. Within the rampart of the rath is a large 
rough ſtone engraven with ſeveral rude croſſes in 
ceux, and about 30 yards from the rath is a ſub- 
ecrancous paſſage about 4 feet wide to a cave under 
b. The entrance into the cave is walled up, but 
night eaſily be opened. Another cromlech on 
Bulrichan eſtate between the two Druid groves 
thove-mentioned being thrown down, the ground 
under it was opened, and about 2 feet deep was 
found incloſcd and covered with flat broad ſtones 
great part of a human ſkeleton crouded together in 
a bed of blue greaſy earth as if originally lodged in 
21 urn, and with the bones were mixed ſome pieces 
t hard clay about the thickneſs of one's little finger: 
hard deeper under another flat ſtone were ſeveral 
large bones, whether human or not uncertain, 

At Millax town near Atherdee the gabel end of 
ths church remains erect at a conſiderable diſtance 
from its foundation, from which it is ſaid to have 
been blown t. 

v, octius or Boyce, who died A. D. 521, founded 
an houſe called after him Monaſter Bote, now Mo- 
1e, Boice, three miles from Drogheda, where are 
liilto be ſeen the ruins of two ſmall but antient 
Ciapels; near the weſt end of one of which is a 
round tower 110 feet high, diminiſhing from a baſe 
of 18 feet, 17 yards in circumference, the walls 3 
let and an half thick, the door 5 feet and an half 
Agb, 22 inches wide, and 6 feet from the preſent 
t5el of the ground: the diameter within is 9 feet, 
a1 above the door it is divided into two ſtories by 
gs of ſtone. This abbey continues to be a bu- 
taal. place of note h. 

Ar Monaſtere Boyce ſtands a large old croſs called 
.. Boyce's, much injured by time, the moſt antient 
£18105 relique now extant in Ireland, about 18 
ber bigb, ſaid to be of one ſtone, and charged with 
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ſculpture, the ſides with wreath work. In the centre 
on one ſide is a figure which Mr. Wright (who 
has engraved it pl. XI. XII. XIII.) ſays repre- 
ſents . Chrift, I rather take it for the martyrdom 
of ſome laint, which ſeems to occur again at the 
bottom on the ſame fide, In the centre of the 
other fide is St. Patrick holding in his right hand a 
ſceptre ſurmounted by a fleur de lis, and in his left 
a croſs; at his feet an angel with a pair of ſcales. 
The ſhaft has on the lirſt file three compartments of 
three figures cach: on the other ſide four with 
groupes of figures; thoſe in the lowermoſt repreſent 
Adam and Eve wita the tree between them : the top 
and tranſverſe of the croſs are alſo charged with 
figures, and under one of the tranſverſes a hand holds 
ſomething like a water. At the foot on each fide 
are two animals. Between thoſe on the firſt fide is an 


imperfect inſcription, which as given by Mr. Wright 


may be Orale pro anima, &. but as copied by Mr. 
Beauford, and engraved pl. XL VII. fig. 6. is to be 
read 

Onn dorr me deachair ndern din. d. m. h. o. 88. 
for 

On dar me deachair nderna. 


i. e. By this ſtone or croſs I ſhall goto ſecond 
life. A. D. 1308. 
It is given by Mr. Lluyd in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 269, 
but he could make nothing of it. Dr. Molyneux 
found in it the word Murdgurh, which is the name 


ot a king of Ireland, who died A. D. 534, 100 years 
alter the arrival of St. Patrick. 


In digging a grave near this croſs were found 
many of the Saxon filver coins and ſmall filver 


wedges. The coins were inſcribed 
EADMYND REX » Rev. DRM 
DEM 


ADEL ZTAN REX Xx Rev. ZIEEPERD | 
LADFARD REXX Rev. ODELRILES MOT. 


Part of another round tower ſerves as a belfrey at 
Dromiſkin *. 

St. Patrick is ſaid to have founded an abbey at 
Cluainbraoin near Louth, now unknown'; and a 
noble one at Drumſhallon three miles from Drog- 
heda u. 

St. Patrick founded an abbey at Louth, which in 
1148 was rebuilt for Canons regular ®, | 

At Dromcarr *, Miſtina, and Iilclogher ? were abbies. 

At Fulſaran a was cannonry of Knights Templars, 
afterwards of IHoſpitallers “. 


At Finock near Louth a priory of Canons regular 
founded 1148". 


The families of Tichburne and Butler had the 


titles of baron Ferrard of Beaulicu, and baron Butler 
of Newton Butler from this county ?. 

Biſhop Gibſon ſays Louth hath afforded the title 
of viſcount to the honuurable family of Netterville. 
But their title is taken from Douth their ſeat in the 
county of Meath. It is true, ſome of this family 
married a daughter of ſir Oliver Plunket, whom Hen- 
ry VIII. created car} of Louth ; but they did not re- 


{ume the title, 


„ Eeauſord. Wright, pl. IV. 
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O the weſtward adjoins the county of Cavon, 

antiently called Eaft Breany, the reſidence of 
the O Keiley family, which gives itſelf out as of 
Engliſh extraction from the Ie, though in man— 
ner of living it is downright Irith. This family was 
not long ſince particularly diltingutthed for their 
cavalry ; but in order to lefſen their influence their 
lands were by the prudent management of Ileury 
Sidney divided into ſeren baronies, whoſe lords of 
that family old immediately of the crown of Eng- 


„ 


AVAN contains the antient principality of Oir 

Breghne or eaſt Brefine, called alſo Muntir- 
Maol-Morda. The prince or chief of this diftrict 
were the O Reiley family. Brefine, of which the 
county of Cavan forms the caſtern part, contained in 
antient times the preſent countics of Cavan and Lei- 
trim, being divided into two ſeperate principalities 
under the denomination of Hy Breſine and Ily Brune 
Breſiue “. 

The county of Cavan has on the north Ferma— 
nagh and Monaghan; on the ſouth Longford, 
Meath, and Weſt Meath ; on the weſt Leitrim; and 
on the ealt part of Monaghan and Meath. Ir is 42 
miles in length from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt, and 
17 broad from eaſt to weſt, Being interſperſed with 
ſeveral pleaſant lakes it has much fenny, paſture, 
and coarſe land; yet in other parts the foil is rich, 
vell planted, and improved. It contains 37 pariſhes, 
two boroughs, and ſeven baronies, viz. Tullahazw, 
Tullahanka, Lourhtee, Tullagaroy, Clonkee, Caſtle- 
ra:hen, and Clonmoghan, 

his county gave title of baron 1617 to fir Oliver 


Jambart, and of earl to his ſon Charles, whoſe lineal 


deſcendant Ford is the preſeat and zth earl. 

The fee of Kilnore, q. d. Cella magna or the great 
church, was not founded till 1454. The church 
of St. Fedlemid here was converted into a cathe- 
dral for 13 canons by Andrew M*Brady, biſhop 
ot Triburna, a little obſcure village in the territory 
of Brefne or -Breſing. Some think it was 
founded before the 12th century>. Yet there are 
now neither cathedral or chapter belonging to this 
e. The {mall pariſh church which ſerves for a 

* Collect, Reh. Heb. N- t1, p. 293. OfConor's Differt, iſt ed. 


„artis. Archd, 40, © Wilon, 85. 
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t Pl. Tranſ. N* 349. 
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land. They live nat in towns, but in ſmall ciſle 
ſcattercd up and down, and have a biſhopric Poorly 
enough endowed; the ſce of which is at Nile. 
yet the biſhop was not quite ſo poor as choſe Lit 
biſhops whoſe whole income conſiſted in three mileh 
cows, which when they failed were ſupplied vii 
others by the parifuioners as Adam Bremenſis rex 
from ſome of them whom he met with as they there 
returning from Italy throngh Germany, 


cathedral was beautified by biſup Hort, who 3 
well as his predeceſſor laid out a conſiderable ſun 
on the epiſcopal houſe. The archdeaconry uath ng 
corps, but is annexed to any pariſh at the diſcretion 
of the biſhop. The pious, learned, and primitive 
biſhop Bedell, to wkom father Paul intruſſed the 
MS. of his“ Hiltory of the Council of Trent,” and 
who promoted the tranſlation of the Bible into lich, 
which Mr. Boyle afterwards printed, ſit in this fe: 
eleven years, till at the age of 71 he ſunk under tle 
i treatment of the Iriſh rebels 1641. 

Cavan is the county town ; great part of which \ 
was burnt 1690, when col. Worſeley and the la 
killin men defeated the duke of Berwick in the 
neighbourhood. Ir is a tolerable good town, and 
has a barrack ſor a troop of horſe*, Here wa 
houſe of Franciſcan, founded by one of the O Reih, 
13004, 

Belturbet, the northernmoſt village in the coun'), 
delightfully firuated at the head of Logh Ene, bas 
barrack for a troop of horſe*, and a harbour for boats 
on the river Erne, whercin the Popiſh rebels drowned 
great numbers of Proteſtants 1641. 


At Maghery eight miles from Belturbet were 
found in 1715, at the depth of 4 yards, four wer 
large tecth of an elephant, two of them weighing 
21b.2 each, and the other 2ib. 602. cach *, 

At Swanlinbar is à celebrated ſpa, excellent for 
ſcurvy, low ſpirits, and lofs of appetite, and mod 
frequented s. | | 

Not far from EKilmore is Farnham, the fine fea i 
carl Farnham, with noble woods extending 1140} 


D Harris, 225. e Wilſon, 71. 


s Millon, 37, 88. 4 
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miles; and being intericcted by beautiful lakes com- 
wunicating with Lough Urne form a ſucceſſion of 
the moſt tiring views in Ireland, Robert Max. 
vel was created viſcount Farnham 1763, and his 
other Barry carl Farnhain. 1750. | 

Slieve Ruſſel mountain of prodigious height di- 
vides this county from Fermanagh '. 

Near Cootebill are Dawſon's grove the ſuperb feat 
of lord Cremorne, and Bellamont foreſt * a plain one of 
the earl Of Bellamont, who was ſo created 1767. 

Religious houſes: Drumlahan founded tor Augul- 
tinians in the 6th century, in the barony of Belturbet; 
the church-yard has Jong, been a famous burying- 
place, and there is a round tower in it“. A houſe 
of Canons regular at Fillachad in the 8th century “. 
Trinity iland in Logh Oughrer for Preemonſtratenſes 
1237 or 1249% At Ballylinch an antient hoſpital 9. 
Another at Dromlomman”, A third at Mounter 
CGnaght vs 

Whence Mr. Camden received his information that 
the O Reilys derive from the Ridleys does not concern 
ws to enquire. Spenſer falls into a ſimilar error; he 
derives the Me Mahons from the Peres of England, 
becaule the one in Latin and the other in Iriſh have 
{ns affinity in ſound to the names of a boar pig in 
thoſe languages; but both are equally the impo- 
ſions of etymology. Before the Enplith got foot- 
ing in Ircland the O Reilys of Cavan, the Me Ma— 
bons of Monaghan, the Me Guires of Fermanagh, 
the O Donis of Dunagal, with other chieftains in 
their own ſepts, were tributaries to O Nial of Lir— 
Den, Such of the deſcendants of thoſe chicftains 
23 I have converſed with ſeem rather to glory in their 
Mileſian extraction. When Hugh O Nial threw 
off his allegiance to queen Elizabeth, he alſo threw 
of the title of earl of Tyrone ſaying that © he would 
rather be O Nial of Uliter than king of Spain ',” 

The diſtinction between Engliſh and Iriſh manners 
in Ireland muſt have bcen glaring in Mr. Camden's 
day when they are ſtill ſo viſible in low life, The 
gentry, indeed, are everywhere acceding to Engliſh 
manners; and no country ean produce a gentleman 


A N. 


of higher poliſh than the preſent head of the O Neil 
lioule, who now deſtitute of any property in Cavan 
has a handſome eſtate in another county. 

Cavan in reſpect to ſoil is not unlike the Iſle of 
Augleſca, and of courſe is one of the leaſt fertile 
countics of Ircland ; yet it is interſperſed with ſeveral 
well planted demeines. Farnham and Bally hags 
have conſiderable beautics. Nature has been laviſh 
in its gifts to Mr. Jackſon's place near Killyſhandra. 
It wants nothing but improvement to give it a cha- 
rafter which might appear exaggerated to thoſe who 
have not ſcen it, Bellamont foreſt is partly embel- 
liſhed in the very beſt taſte; and having a neat brick 
houſe upon it is upon the whole a charming ſeat. 
Mr. Stewart has lately built a good houſe in his 
elegant park, and the owner deſerves particular praiſe 
for his efforts to cultivate his grounds, which how- 
ever beautifully ſhaped and interſperſed with wood 
and water refuſe that luxuriance of green which is 
almoſt at all ſcaſons the pride of Iriſh landſcapes. 

The villages of this county arc few, and having 
no manufactures their looks partake of the poverty 
of the ſoil. Coothill is an exception ; for lying on 
the verge of the county of Monaghan manuſactures 
have ſpread there. Jt is a great market for brown 
linen, and with proper encouragement would be one 
of the beſt inland towns in Ulſter. It has a con- 
gregation of Moravians, and is ſaid to contain ſec- 
taries of almoſt every denomination, Cavan is a 
poor place for an aſſize rown; and Belturbet once 
the beit town in the county 1s now declining. 

It muſt have been in very antient times that Adam 
Bremenſis received his report relative to the ſce of 
Kilmore, for it is now numbered among the rich ones. 
It does not, however, argue, that it was a ſuſſicient 
maintenance for a biſhop in his time, becauſe the 
ſelf-denial of Bedell refuſed another biſhopric united 
to it. The cathedral ſavours of its antient poverty, 
and only reminds us that there lie the bones of that 
exemplary prelate, who in the horrors of the ſavage 
civil war of 1641, was attended to the grave by the 
enemies of his religion, and lamented as the laſt and 
beſt of Engliſhmen. O fit anima noſtra cum Bedello! 


b Ih. 71. 465. Ib. 466. * Ib. 464. 466. Ib. 82. | Archd. 41. 
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County OFF FERMANAGH, 


EYOND Cavon to the weſt and north the 
county of Fermanagh preſents itſelf, where 
anticrtly lived the FRDISI; a woody and marſhy 
country, in whoſe centre is the largeſt and moſt fa- 
mous lake in Ireland Logh Erne, 40 miles in extent, 
covered with thick woods and full of inhabited 
iſlands, ſome of them containing 100, 200, and 300 
acres: ſo well ſtocked with pike, trout, ſalmon, and 
other fiſh, that the fiſhermen oftener complain of 
the exceſſive plenty of fith and the breaking of 
their nets than of any ſcarcity. This lake ſtretches 
not eaſt and welt as deſcribed in the maps; but, as 
I have been informed by thoſe who have fully fſur- 
veyed it with attention, begins at Bal tarbet, the 
northernmoſt village of Cavan, and runs from ſouth 
to north 14 miles in length aud four miles in breadth, 
It afterwards contracts itſelf like a regular river for 
ſix miles. On this part of it is /nis-Killin, the prin- 
cipal fortreſs in theſe parts, which was defended by 


the rebels in 1593, and taken by the brave ciptih 
Dowdall. Theuce it turns and ſpreads itlelf tg fh. 
weſt 20 miles in length and 10 miles in bread ,, 


far as Belek, near which is a cataract, and à yy 5 


noble ſalmon leap. They report that this was gr, 
a very populous and cultivated country, but fad. 
denly, for the unnatural commerce of its inhabjtany 
with beaſts, overflowed with water and turned in 
a lake. The Author of nature,” as Giraldus Can. 
brenſis obſerves, ** thought the land confciow of 
* ſuch infamous fins againſt nature, unworthy y, 
* only of its firſt inhabitants but of any for «<«" 
This ſin, however, the Iriſh chronicles charge U 

certain natives of the Hebrides, who had fled their 
country and concealed themſelves there. Mac Cui 
is the principal aud moſt powerful of the chiels her: 
and familics of that clan live on both ſides the Vi 
ſo that thoſe beyond the lake are reckoncd to Ulle, 
thoſe on this fide it to Conacht. | 


: A a 


ERMANAGH was called by the old Iriſh Feor 
Magh Eanagh, or the country of the lakes, and 
Magh Uire, the country of the waters; the chiefs of 
which were the Me Guires or Maguires. In antient 
times it was denominated Ernai or Ernagh, being 
the ſame as the Ego of Ptolemy, containing the 
ſouthern parts of the principality of Eircael; and 
was divided into two grand diviſions, belonging to 
different families, that is, /argoll and Roſgoll. Iargoll 
was the antient ſeat of the Facmonii, Mhacmanii or 
Me Manuſes, containing the preſent baronies Lurg, 
Turkennedy, Magheretaphana, and Clonerkelly, and 
be fore it was made ſhire ground, belonged to the antient 
principality of Tyrone. Roſvoll was the antient ſeat 
of the Guarii, Guirii, or Me Guires, containing the 


baronies of Magh-ene or Maghereboy, Clonawly, and 
| Knockninye, with the old diſtrict of Moy Ketney or 


Magh Catneagh or the preſent baronies of Clool and 
Tullagh *. | 

The county of Fermanagh has Leitrim and 
Cavan on the ſouth, Donegal and Tyrone on the 
north, Monaghan on the eaſt, and Sligo on the 


weſt ; is 42 miles long by 15 broad; and divided 


into eight baronies, Lurge, Maghereboy, Clonawly, 
Tirekenedy, Magbereſtaphana, Clonkelly, Cool, and 
Finackninye ,, in which there is not a fingle market- 
town, and but one borough. It is full of woods and 
bogs; one-third of it has been occupied by Logh 
Erne, which empties itſelf into Donaghadee bay near 
Ballyſhanon. 

Ennifſtillin, the only borough in the county, being 
the paſs of the greateſt importance from the north to 
the ſouth of Ireland, and from Ulſter ro Conaught, 
has a very ſtrong fort famous for two obſtinate de- 
fences of it by the rebels againſt queen Elizabeth's 
army 1593, and by the Proteſtants againſt king 
James's troops 1689. It is frequently mentioned 


Collect. Reb. Heb, Ne XI. 


G. > Wilſon, 86. 
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Book of Ballimote MS, Archd. in Fermanagh, p. 261. 
8 Ib. 414 f 
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alſo during the rebellion of 1641, and gave title of 
baron to the family of Mac Guire * ; but that being 
extin the title was revived in the family of Cole 
of Mount Florence, of whom John was created baron 
Mount Florence 1760, and his fon William-Will-ugliby 
viſcount Enniſkillin 1776. His ſeat with extenſive 
demeſnes and plantations is ſituated between Enuil- 
killin and Callabill, where are ruins of a caſtle“. 
Three miles and an half from Enniſkillin is Cable 
Hume the ſeat of lord Loftus e. 

Enniſkillin is ſituated on an ifland in Lough Free, 
wherein are ſaid to be near 400 iflands, and ſur- 
rounded with many gentlemens' eats, moſt de- 
lightfully ſituated in the neighbourhood and on tlic 
verge of the two neighbouring lakes. The town is 
famous for producing that brave and gallant rey1- 
ment of its name in the wars of king William 
againſt James II. and has a barrack for three cow- 
panies of foot. It is the moſt rural ſituation of any 
inland town in the kingdom, and well calculated fur 
trade by the communication of the lake with ſever! 
counties, and on the north-weſt with the ſea throug| 
a river, that from Belleck to Ballyſhanon is one col- 
tinued ſcene of caſcades and waterfalls Which re 
both beautiful and romantic. The deſcent fie 
river, which is not above four or five miles long f 
the lake to the ſea, is ſaid to be about 700 feet. Ile 
moſt conſiderable ſalmon-leap in the kingdom 1 4 
its mouth 4. 

Enniſkillin, which it ſeems was only a fort in the 
days of queen Elizabeth, is now a fort no more, the 
caſtle being ruinous: but it is become a ver} good 
town, much reſorted to by the neighbouring gc 
at clubs and coteries, Fermanagh having more le, 
ſident nobility and men of fortune than any other 
county in the weſt of Ulſter. Not many years i!" 
it could not boaſt of a good houſe except (4p 
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lune, which is a very fine ſcat on the banks of 
Lough Erne within jour miles of Enniſkillin, in a 
moſt delightful country, with every natural beauty, 
wood, water, and the verdure of a molt fertile ſoil- 
Lord Enniſkillin is making his place at Florence court 
a yery fine one, though it is deſtitute ot thoſe ſu- 

Jative advantages which nature has ſcattered with 
| laviſh hand through this varied county. This 
houſe by the addition of ſpacious wings is worthy of 
bis rank. It is delightfully liivated on a riſing 
ground, having in ſront a view of the upper lake of 
Logh Ern, beautifully chequered with iſlands, and, 
though the ſmalleſt of the two diviſions, ſeveral miles 
in extent. The houſe has been built about 25 years 
on tae ſite of an older. The front is of the lonic 
order extending 260 feet. The back of the weſt 
front where the offices are placed in a ſweep bas 
a view of Lough M Neane, and on the ſoutli is 
the tauge of lofty mountains called Culea, The 
approach is through a floping lawn of 140 acres, in 
which the liouſe ſtands, bounded by natural woos 
and plantations. About three miles from it is a na- 
tural arch in a rock, through which runs a tubter— 
rancous river. His lordſhip's anceſtors removed 
kicker from Enniſkillin about 70 years ago, before 
wulcl this part of the county was nnunproved ©. 

Betore we croſs che briuge at a ſmall height are 

remains of a redoubt occujic.l by the townſpcople 
when they defended itemſei ves fo ſucceſfully againſt 
king James's army. Near a mile beyond the town 
is a free{chool, with an endowment of 15904. per 
a*n. and near it ruins of a caſtle. 
Four miles north-weſt of t nniſkillin near Bally- 
cafidy are curious ſubterraneous natural caves calied 
the Daughton, The entrance is by a large arched 
cave 25 feet high, the roof rock compoſed of vari- 
ous pieces in regular order. This leads into an- 
other of the ſame form not quite ſo high, aud from 
that is continued by narrow paſſages into a brook, 
which paſſing through theſe unknown receſſes diſ- 
charges itielf at the firſt entrance. At Bel Con, a 
ſmall diſtance weſt from Enniſkillin on the great 
toad to Sligo, is a celebrated well called Davazgh 
Phadric, reputed the beſt cold bach in the kingdom, 
and in great repute in nervous aud paralytic diſ— 
orders. It diſcharges a large itceam which turns 
two mills at 159 yards from the head f. 

Near three miles from Eunitkillin clote by the lough 
lice is Caſtle Hume, a delightful teat of Mr. Montgo- 
mery, bezutifully wooded. I he iſlands Car and Ferry 
ae formed into corn fields s. On the banks ot the 
lozh is Caſtle Caldwell, the reſidence of fir John 
Caldwell, bart. b. - Alſo Crum caſtle that of John 
Creighton, created viſcount Erne 1780, as his father 
was baron 1708 i. This family have another ſeat at 
knicthallymore in this county 2 miles beyond Clones“. 

Neuton Butler is noted for a conſiderable victory 
obtained by the Enniſkillin men over the enemy 1689, 
gen they turned their own cannon upon them. This 
Place otherwiſe inconſiderable gave title of baron to 
the Butlers carl of Laneſborough «. 

At Mattlebridge three miles from Newton Butler on 
tie very edge of the river Fin are ruins of an an- 
tient Druid temple ; and oppoſite to it Caſtle Sander- 
Ian, the ſeat of Mr. Sanderſon. | 
_ Liſzodl, a caſtle on the bank of the lake oppoſite 
to Laniſkillin, fired by the rebels 1641, and 152 
pericns deſtroyed in it. Here was an Auguſtine 
Priory founded 1106; changed to Franciſcans 1530. 


* Win, 19. | f Ib. 73. 
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In the pariſh of Yer rocks of marble 50 or 60 
feet high have been diſcovered by the waſhing away 
the earth which covered them“. In tltis county have 
alſo on opening carnedhs ſurrounded by ſtone circles, 
been found urns in {tone collins ®, 

Ballycaſbedy is a tmall village on the eaſt fide of 
Lough Erne. 

The family of Verney, barons Verney of Belturbct 
1661, had the title of viſcount Fermanagh conferred 
on them by queen Anne 1703, carl Verney 1717, to 
which that of carl Verney in Leinſter was added 
1742, 16 George II. Ralph is the preſent and ſecond 
carl. 

Logh Erne is the ſecond for ſize in Ireland, full 
23 Iriſh miles long, and divided into two branches, 
the upper and lower lake, and takes its courſe through 
the whole length of the county from ſouth.eaſt to 
north-weſt, dividing it alu oſt into equal parts. The 
nuinber of lands amounting to near 490, cloathed 
with wood and verdure, exhibit a multitude of ag:ceable 
and enchaating proipetts, and it abounds with great 
plenty and variety of fiſh. This lake is called by 
ttolemy Pauls © 97. £440).04 Or the haven of the river 
Kati, by Richard of Cirenceſter Khetius, and by 
the old Iriſh ro Abbuin mer, pronounced Ravun mer, 
and allo Lech eir can or tne lake of the weltcrn 
water. Richard of Cirenceſter places on this lake a 
city of the name of Kea, but no ſuch place is meu— 
tioned by Ptolemy nor by the Iriſh writers”, 

That fo judicious and learned a writer as Nr. 
Camden ſhould f:) gravely deliver this fooliſh hea:- 
ſay about the current report of this lake having 
once been firm ground, would be ſurprizing if we 
did not reflect that he lived in an age not yet di- 
veſted of ſuperſtition, and that he had little or no 
juſt information relative to the county of Fermu- 
nagh. We may, therefoie, without partiality con— 
clude, that the cenſure paſſed on him by Flaherty 
was not al'ogether unmerited : 

Perluftras ,nglos eculis, Camdene, duobur, 

Uno oculo Scuto., a Hibernigenas, 
We have ſeen a bitlhop of Down long ſince his day 
labouring to ſupport the truth of the moſt errant 
f.bles in the Iriſh annals, and among the reſt the 
breaking out ol lakes and rivers at the dates aſſione( 
to them: as if all nature muſt bend to an old fone 
of ſome ignorant bard, or to the muſty legend of 
ſome greaſy monk: yet this prelate could not have 
been ſo much addicted to ſuperſtition as he is re- 
ported to have been; for being one day alked by 
the officiating clergyman in his cathedral, © Whether 
he ſhould read the prayer for fair weather?” he an- 
ſwered, You may or may not, but we ſhan't have 
good weather till the moon's change.“ It was for- 
merly the faſhion to account for any ſingular phæ-— 
nomenon in this terraqucous globe by a general 
deluge; now it is the 7% to philoſophiſe them into 
volcanic eruptions. Eut wiſdom is juſtißed in all her 
children; and we may without ſatire ſay with Cicero, 
ce that there never was any opmicn fo abſurd which 
has not been patronized by ſome eminent philo- 
ſopher !.“ 

Lough Erne is in general more like a river than 
a lake. It extends itſelf only in one ſpot to the di- 
menſions our author ſets down. It has a confidera. 
ble current which diſcharges itſelf over a cataract at 
Bellek, and afterwards over ſeveral ſmaller caſcades 
before it reaches the famous ſalmon leap at Bally- 
ſhanon, and then diſembogues itſelf into the fea, 
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Kilaſher. 


Logh Erne. 
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Caſtle Arch- 
dall. 


TER M AN A G I, 


From the abundance of wood and water in this 
county the tables of the gentry are plentiſully ſup— 
plicd with ſevcral ſorts of fiſh and wild fowl. The 
woods avound with game. From this plenty of 
wood and water and no ſcarcity of turf bogs it has 
been argued @ priori that Fermanagh muſt have a 
molt atmoſphere, and conſequently be an unhealthful 
ſpot to live in. But the argument à poſteriori demon- 
ſtrates generally the fallacy of the other in phy fical 
dilquilition, and here particularly it entirely over- 
throws it: lor the ague, to which moilt climates are 
molt incident, is a dilorder not endemial to Ireland, 
and the phyſicians of Enniſkillin have all aſſured me 
that till the year 1758, when agues were more 
frequent in other parts then uſual, they knew but 
two caſes in Fermanagh. The inhabitants of which 
(1 ipeak from long and attentive obſervation) arc 
men of remarkable ſtrength and agility of body as 
well as uncommon vivacity and high ſpirits; and in 
a work of this kind it may be worth noticing, that 
three gentlemen of fortune in the ſame pariſh have 
no leſs than 40 children, and all their wives in a fair 
way to have more; and I am perſuaded that many 
more ſuch iuſtauces might be produced. 

It ſhould be confidercd, that if Fermanagh like the 
reſt of Viller, and indeed of the greater part of Ire- 
lund, be full of Jakes and bogs, that thoſe tracts 
where they prevail are hilly and mountainous, and 
ot courſe windy, which counteracts all the inſalu— 
biious oltects which might be ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
the other cauſes. Tt oe almoſt perpetual winds which 
blow there bruth oft all redundant and noxious 
moiſture, and however unpleaſant it may render the 
climate it certainly leaves it moſt favourable to life 
aud longevity. Whoever reads Wintringham in Eng- 
land and Rutty in Ireland, will find from the ſeveral 
bills of mortality which they exhibit, that peſtilential 
and cpidemical diſeaſes have there and in all our 
countries, of which they have information, been 
moſt frequent in dry ſeaſons. Thoſe ſummers which 
both in England and Ireland have been rather like 
winter, have been moſt free from original or infec- 
tious diſorders; and thoſe epidemic maladies which 
the poor are obſerved to fall into after wet and un- 
fruitful ſeaſons, thoſe phyſicians aſcribe not to the 
inclemency of the air which they breathe, but to 
the damaged ſtate of the food on which they are 
obliged to ſubſiſt l. | 

Caſtle Archdall near Liſnarict, the ſeat of Mervyn 
Archdall, eſq; a large houſe newly built, near the 
ſite of the old caſtle*, ſtands boldly on an eminence, 
which overlooks the lake and large tract of culti- 
vared country, embelliſhed with wood and water. 
When lord Belmore ſhall have executed his houſe 
at Caſtlegool in a ſtyle worthy the demeſne and his 
noble fortune, it may vie with any ſeat in any 
country. The carl of Roſs and ſir James Caldwell 
have pretty ſeats in the iſlands of this lake Erne, and 
Crum though now neglected is well deſerving of the 
higheſt praiſe. Here the lake river like rolls a ſilver 
current through lands crowned with many a wood : 
the oaks of Inisfardra are no more. In the demeſne 
of lord Erne at Crum they ſhew a yew tree of pro- 
digious ſize, which they ſay would ſhelter 1000 
men under its branches ; but theſe branches are now 
upheld by two concentrical rows of columns, fo that 
the trec looks like age and decrepitude on crutches *, 

Fermanagh has but few villages. Magure's bridge 
which lies on the road between Clogher and Enniſ- 
Killin is the belt. It is a great mart for horſes and 
bullocks; and the linen trade is ſpreading round 
that country from Tyrone”, : 


r: Dr. Campbell, * Wilfon, 443; t Ib. 72. 
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Within a mile of Maguire's bridge is Bull, | 
ſuperb and beautiful ſeat of the earl of Rot. 2 
land in Logh Erne, conſiſting of 209 p 
wooded and walled round *, 

What a prodigious Alteration has taken 
the manners of this county ſince the reien 
berth, when the lord deputy applied to 
about ſending a ſheriſf into Fermanagh. Maru, 
anſwer was, ** that if he ſent a ſherilt he nut 10 
him at the ſame time know his cric, or in othe; aun 
what fine was to be paid by the perſon who ſhoul 
murder him.“ Thus we may ſee that the norther 
Iriſh, however their antiquaries may declaim on thei 
quondam civilization, were even fo lately ag barbaroys 
as the Germans in the days of Tacitus“, When nur. 
der was among that people (and molt otlicr backs 
riſms) atoned for by a fine. Luitur enim ging |, 
micidium certo armentorum & pecorum numero, 
pitque ſatisfadtionem uni verſa domus“. 
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In the iſland of Deveniſhnear Enniſkillin are the g 
ruins of a monaſtery, abbey, church, and round 
tower. The round tower is one of the fineſt in 


the wall 3 feet thick, built of hewn ſtone; excl 
ſtone about a foot ſquare within and without and 
ſcarccly with any cement ; four windows op poſſe the 
cardinal points, and in the centre of the arches a u 
face, the door 9 feet from the ground, tl infide Ners 
fectly ſmooth, at the baſe a circle of ſtones proc 
5 inches. The church was large and beautify] vi 
a noble caſt window, on the ſouth ſide of dhl 
about 10 feet from the ground was this in{criptio 
in relief: 


Matheus O Dubagan hee opus fecit Parthiluns 
O Ilannagan priori de Daminis A. D. 1449, 


The date is not now viſible ; and round the frame waz 
another inicription, now illegible. There were many 
other antient inſcriptions, but deſtroyed by time", 
Here was alſo a priory of Culdees 11307. Near the 
church is a ſmall building with a ſtone pediment root 
called St. Moelaiſe's houſe, in which they ſnew a ſtone 
coffin called the bed of St. Molaiſe, who is ſuppoſed 
to have fonnded a monaſtery here in the th or 6th 
century. This building is by far the oldeſt in the 
iland. On the other fide of the round tower is the 
ruins of another church with a ſquare tower !n the 
centre, and the whole form a beautiful romantic vie. 
Deveniſh, in Iriſh Damb-inis or Ox iſland, probadif 
obtained that name from the fertility of its ſoil, fo 
the land is remarkable for fattening bullocks. lt i 
ſaid to have appertained to the county of Tyrone be. 
fore the preſent boundaries of that county were fixed 
in the reign of Elizabeth; for in the Dominica Hibet mis 
we have theſe words: Daveniſh, Dam-inis in ad- J. 
ronenſi prior B. V. Marie ſundatus a NMacrob abate 5 
ſeculo. In the Ulſter annals the church of Davenih 
is ſaid to have been founded in 1130, probably c 
the ſite of the more antient monaſtery *. 

Derough had a corbcſhip or collegiate church”, 

At Gola was a Dominican monaltery ; ſome le- 
mains of which are to be ſecn where the village for 
merly ſtood a. 5 

In Iniſcacin, Inis Ev, Inis Rocha, and Inis M 1 
iſlands in Lough Erne were religious hows. In 2 
latter is till kept the bell of St. Nen ornaments 
with gold and filver, on which the common peoſle 
often ſwear ®. | 

At Roſs Orry was a nunnery ©. 

Religious houſes were alſo at Ariodb mu 
nach Mere, Kilſtiny', Lough Uva®. | 


| u De mor. Germ. c. 21. 
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CounTY oF MONAGHAN. 


LONG Logh Erne to the eaſt extends the 

county of Monaghan, very mountainous and 
covered with woods; but having no remarkable town 
(except Monaghan which gives its name to the whole 
county), divided into five baronies, and comprehend- 
ing Iricl, Dartre, Ferncy, Loghty, which by act of 
parliament Were for rebellion taken from the Mac 
Mahons, together with the ſmall territory of Done- 
nin, which queen Elizabeth gave to Walter D'Eve- 
reux carl of Eſſex. Theſe Mac Mahons, whoſe name 
ſigniſies in Iriſh ans of the bear, have long ruled here, 
and derive their deſcent from Walter Fitz-Urſe, who 
embrued his hands in the blood of St. Thomas arch- 
bilbop of Canterbury. Of theſe the ſtrongeſt aſſumed 


the power according to the cuſtom of his nation, and 
was by way of eminence ſtyled Mac Mahon. A con- 
teſt for the ſupreme power broke out in this family, 
in which ſlander, arms, fraud, and corruption, were 
by turns employed, when William Fitz-HiUltams the 
lord deputy came hither and called before him 
Hugh Roe Mac Mahon, whom he had by his own 
authority eſtabliſhed in this lordſhip, and convicting 
him of treaſon cauſed him to be hanged: and in 
order to aboliſh the name and authority of Mac 
Mahon for evcr divided this country between the 
family of this Hugh and certain Engliſhmen to hold 
by the Engliſh tenure to them and their heirs, 


A. 0-80-4528 


HE county of Monaghan has Tyrone on the 

north, Fermanagh and Cavan on the welt, on 
tne ſouth Louth and part of Eaſt Meath, and Ar- 
magh on the eaſt. Ir is 20 miles in length from 
north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, and 22 from caſt to weſt ; 
contains 24 pariſhes, one borough, and five baronics, 
Trough, Mynagban, Darirce, Cremourne, and Donagb- 
nam. The ſecond of theſe gave title of baron to ſir 
Ldvard Biayney, ſo created by James I, 1621, for 
s ſervices againſt the Iriſh rebels. Cadwallader- 
Davis, his lineal deſcendant, is the 1oth and preſent 
lud. The ſeat of this family is at Caftle Blayney in 
lis county, pleaſantly fituated on the borders of a 


Th S A *% * 2 
dais county is rather hilly than mountainous, and 
das therefore been not unaptly compared to a diſh 


> 


geen codlings. It is now almoſt ſtripped of 
4 %; but at the foot of almoſt every hill as in 
Uavan is either a lake or turf bog. It has, however, 
great advantages Oer that county in the fertility of 
| ſoil, it being in this reſpect after Armagh the 
cond county in Ulſter. I the north of Ireland 
8 re particularly infamous for turf bogs, that 
mould de no longer its reproach, for nOWw they are 
| molt valuable in the province. They let in 
ome places for C. 5. 55. per acre; and it is to be 
a EY may be exhauſted before pit- coul can be 
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ancient tor the conſfumption of the common 


bie. The poor ſpinnetr could not exiſt without 
& " vs þ * ? - 5 . . ; . 
and no Other firing is at pretent within their 
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reach. We ſce how wretched the poor of the ſineſt 
parts of Ireland are when compared with the poor of 
Ulſter, merely from the want of this uſeful article; 
without which the linen manufactory could not pro- 
cced: and till of late, too late to produce any viſible 
effects, all other manufattures have been ſo diſ— 
couraged as to amount to a virtual prohibition. It 
is not true, as ſome ſpeculators talk, that ſome turf 
bogs infect the air and render it unhealthy. Their 
blackneſs does not procced from nor cauſe putre- 
ſcence. They ſtoutly reſiſt putrefaction, their waters 
are moſt powerful antiſeptics; and however unphi- 
loſophical it may ſound to ſome ears, turf bogs are 
vegetable bodies, as is proved both from reaſon and 
experience. 

Monaghan, antiently called Muinechan, the county 
town, a market and borough town, was fortified againſt 
the Iriſh with a fort or caſtle in the reign of Fliza- 
beth, raiſed by Edward lord Blayney on the fite of 
a Franciſcan friary, founded by the Me Mabons 
1452, Here was an abbey. in the gth century“. 

Bulides Monaghan, the aſſize town, which contains 
by computation 2000 inhabitants, this county haz 
now two other towns Carrick and Clones which vie 
with it, beſides ſeveral thriving villages. There re- 
main no traces of thofe monaſteries whence the ca- 
pital of this county 1s ſuppoſed to have been called 
the town of the monks ; but from the bones dug un 
and a ſubterraneous paſſage found in finking for the 
foundation of the gaol, one of them ſtoad probably 


thercabouts, TI his. town has a good weekly mar- 
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ket for brown coarſe linen, and ſtands in a very 
well cultivated neighbourhood. 

Carrick, diſtinguiſhed by the addition of Mache- 
roſs, is ſituated in that territory granted by queen 
Elizabeth to Walter Devereux earl of Eſſex, on the 
forfeiture of Me Mahon of Farney. It is now the 
joint property of lord Weymouth and Mr. Shirley, 
and ſuffers from this divided intereſt. It is, how- 
ever, a very thriving town, and has the beſt meat 
and corn market in the county, the country all 
round being happily adapted either for tillage or 
paſturage of ſheep. The abſentee proprietors of this 
fine barony give leaſes for a ſhort term of years, 
according to the ideas which prevail in England. 
The tenants, therefore, thinking a tenure for 
twenty-one years precarious, Will neither incloſe 
the grounds nor build nor plant on them, looking 
upon every 1mprovement as a temptation to a land- 
lord to raiſe his rent at the expiration of the term. 
Nothing leſs than life leaſes will content an Iriſh 
tenant. It is otherwiſe in England, where manners 
and long uſage have eſtabliſhed a ſyſtematic conſi- 
dence between the leflor and leſſee. This barony 
of Farney is a pregnant proof that all Engliſh maxims 
ſhould not be applied to Ireland. Here the tenures 
have a molt ſtriking influence on the manners of the 
people. If you alk the road, few of the men can 
anſwer you in Engliſh, and none of the women. 
They alhere, with the language, to all the old cuſ- 
toins of Ireland. Whereas had the tenantry been 
invelted with a freehold intereſt in their poſleſſions 
they would have yiclded as the reſt of the country 
has done to the Engliſh language, cuſtoms, and man- 
ners J. | 

Clones and the adjacent country confirm this ob- 
ſervation. There dwell a race of men, who having 
a certainty of tenure during their own and perhaps 
their childrens” life, cultivate and incloſe their farms, 
and build houſes of ſtone and lime, ſmall indeed, but 
ſit for the habitation of human creatures. 

The ſmall polt town of Clones or Clouniſb, formerly 
a place of great note in the barony of Dartree, eight 
miles from Cootchill and 12 ſouth-weſt of Monaghan, 
in the centre of a fruitful country is delightfully 
ſicuated on a ſwelling hill. On the ſummir ſtands 
the church; the tieeple of which, a round tower at 
ſome diltance, and between them a very lofty tu- 
mulus or Daniſh rath, and near it another rather 


broader at bottom and top, but not ſo high*, con- 


ſpire to give an air of magnificence to the place, and 
afford ſeveral pictureſque views at a diſtance. Ir is 
now the capital of the barony of Dartrey, and is the 
third if not the ſecond town of conſequence in the 
county ; yet within memory, aſter the caſtle and reli- 
gious houſes, there were but two or three houſes 
entirely of ſtone and lime in the whole town. It 
has, like Monaghan, a good market for brown linen, 
but this manufacture has not yet reached Carrick. 

In this pleaſing ſpot St. Tigernac, ſucceſtor to St. 
Macartin, whom St. Patrick conſecrated the firſt 
biſhop of Clogher, fixed his reſidence. In his old 
age he loft his fight; and, dying of che plague 
A. D. $48, was here buried. He built the church 
or capella magna there, and founded a monaſtery 
of Auguſtine canons. But whether the top of 
the hill where the preſent chuica flands, or the 
foot of it where the round tower remains, be the 
fite of this cape./la Magna, is a queſtion not fo eaſily 
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anſwered. It ſeems moſt probable to have been 
at the foot of the hill adjoining to the town fron 
the deſcription. of the place in the papers gf th 
Dublin ſociety ; Clonybes in com. Monaghan ps 
ſeu domus relig. in Dartrye patria de M: Aabone, Fa 
This record was an inquiſition made 29 Elizabery 
wherein it is found and preſented that this conven 
had adjoining to it two acres of land (the lituatiog 
of which is marked by the word infra, and is all a 
this day one great burying-place), in which i; , 
church halt covered with firaw, the ſtone wa}! 
one cloiſter, one hall, one kitchen, and divers other 
oſhices now unroofed and ruinous, together With x 
garden and orchard, &c. This eccl:/ia or capell 
magna we ſuppoſe to have been the abbey Church, 
and called great in this record in oppoſition to a lit. 
chapel on the fide of the hill between the tower 2 
the ſite of the old caſtl., which ſome think was tie 
monaſtery itſelf, becauſe ſtone coflins and bones late 
been dug up in the garden belonging to it. The top 
of the hill where the pariſh church ſtands muſt hate 
been always the ſite of the church, which belotged 
to what in the inqueſt is called the rector) of Cluyes 
otherwiſe the parſonoge in Dartry, The lus 
lord Dacre, whoſe anceſtors were inveſted with the 
temporalities of an abbor, at his own exyence 
incloſed with walls the grave yards of boch the 
great and litile chapel, which before lay open to 
the incurſions of ſwine, &c. In the lefler chapel 
is the burying-ground of the Me Mahons the au. 
tient lords of Dartry. If, then, the building calle] 
the Caſtle was in fact the monaſtery, this town nul 
have been originally poſſeſſed wholly by religious, 

It appears from another record made ſoon after 
the above inquiſition was preſented, that the eil 
granted to fir Henry Duke the lands appertainiog to 
the diſſolved monaſtery of Clones, together with the 
preſentation of the rectory of Clones, and of ſeveral 
other pariſhes therein ſpecified. But the abbois of 
Clones had formerly greater poſſeſſions than their 
repreſentative now enjoys. For, 13 James l. diſ- 
putes ariſing between fir Francis Ruſhe (who mar- 
ried the heireſs of fir Henry Duke) and the biſhop 
of Clogher, the king interpoſed, and obliged fir 
Francis to give up ſeveral of the impropriate rec- 
tories and many tracts of lands to eccleſiaſtical uſes. 
1 he manor of St. Tierney (for ſo the eſtates belong: 
ing to the abbey are called from its founder st. 
Tigeraach), paſſed through the families of Ruſhe and 
Loftus to the Lennarcs, of the very antient houle 
and title of Dacre, who have taken the name of 
Barret from lord Newburgh, who bequeathed t9 
them his paternal eſtate in Eſſex. | 

Sir James Ware relates, that in the libraty of 
Bene't college, Cambridge, is the office of the pa 
ſaint of Clones with an hymn which begins thus: 


Adeſt dies celebris Sancti Tigernaci. 


But lord Dacre, whoſe reſearches into antiquity Wee 
not confined to Clones, atlſured me, that on che mol 
diligent enquiry it is not now to be found there“. 

I cannot diſmiſs this article without waking oy 
mark on the Engliſh origin here «flizncd to the dae 
Mabons by Mr. Camden, though in the preceding 
county of Louth he had given them an ry 
original, Spenſer derives the name from a boar, 85 
our author from a ber; bur both with equal jule. 
Theſe and ſuch like errors which frequently oerl 
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ia books of antiquity, ſhould guard us againſt the 
tions of etymology, which ſometimes ſeduces 
= the moſt judicious and learned. Now, as I 
have taken the liberty both here and in Cavan to 
auler from my author, whom I wiſh to illuſtrate, it 
may be thought incumbent on me to give either 
:eaſons or authorities ſufficient to juſtify my diſſent, 
eren in a queſtion of ſo little conſequence. How- 
ever, Rymer* preſerves the names of thoſe Iriſh 
chiefs who had made their ſubmiſſion to John in a 
letter to them from Henry III. to aſſiſt him againſt 
the king of Scotland. Among them we find the 
names of O Raly and Mac Machanan, which are the 
0 Reily's of Cavan and the M*Mahons of Monaghan, 
If, after this, any thing more on the ſubject were 
neceſſary, we need but mention an anecdote of one 
of them even during the reign of Henry II. De 
Courcy's ſucceſs in Ulſter was ſo rapid that ſome of 
irs lords were fain to court his fortune. Among 
hem was Mac Mahon, who ſo infinuated himſelf into 
the confidence of De Courcy, that he was admitted 
into his councils, and intruſted with the command 
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of two forts lately erected. But M*Mahon ſoon 
levelled theſe forts to the ground; and when quel. 
tioned for this ſudden breach of faith, he ſullenly 
anſwered, that © he had not engaged to keep ſtone 
walls; and that he ſcorned to confine himſeif within 
ſuch cold and dreary incloſures, while his own native 
woods lay ſo convenient for his reception 8.” 

At Glaſslough, a neat village, a large lake contain- 
ing 120 acres with a wood of 100 acres ſi reading 
over a bold hill to the water, is Caftle Le/YJie, the 
fine ſeat of Mr. Leſlie b. 

At Liſneſkea is Balfour caſtle, the ſear of r. 
Balfour'; and nearer Enniſkillin Ca/tlecsole, a fine 
ſeat of lord Belmore k. | 

Seven miles beyond Monaghan is Dawſongrove, 
the noble and beautiful ſeat with extenſive demeſnes 
of lord viſcount Cremourne, ſo created ..., as betore 
in 1770 baron Dartrey. Here is a handſome mauſo— 


leum erected by the preſent lord to his firſt lady 


Anne, daughter of Thomas earl of Pomfret, who died 
1769, and her children, 
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GAIN, on the caſt ſide of this loph extends 
A the county of Armagh, ſo as to be almoſt ſur- 
rounded on the eaſt by the river Newry, on the 
ſouth by the county of J. auth, and on the north by 
the Blackwater, It is (as | have been told by the 
earl of Devonſhire, lord deputy), the moſt fruitful 
and Jluxuriant ſoil of all Ireland; ſo that if any 
manure be laid on it to improve it, it becomes barren 
as it were in rclentment. the firſt tract in it is the 
little territory of Fewes belonging to Turlogh Mac 
IL ary, of the family of O Neal, covered with woods 


and inacceſible by marſhes. Then Orry, bare of 


wood, where lives O Hanlen, and the caſtle of Mount 
Norris, built by Charles baron Monyoy, the lord de- 
puty, and named in honour of John Norris, under 
whom he paſſed his firlt years of ſervice. 

Eight miles from hence near the river Nalin, one 
ſes Armazh, the ſce of an archbiſhop, and metrG- 
polis of the whole iſland. The Iriſh pretend it has 
its name from queen Armagh, but I take it to be the 
Dearmacha of Bede“, who explains it in the Scotch or 
Iriſh language the field of oaks. The place was called 
Drumſailick before St. Patrick, as he ſays, © built 
& there, under the direction of angels, a City con— 
& ſpicuous for its ſituation, form, compaſs, and cir- 
« cuit,” This Patrick, who was by birth a Briton, 
and St. Martin's ſiſter's fon, was baptized by the 
name of Suczt, {1d into Ireland, where he was 
ſhepherd to king Mile, afterwarus named by St. 
Germanus, whoſe diſciple he was, Magonius and by 
Pope Cœleſtine Patricius, q. d. father of his citizens, 
and by him ſent over to inſtruct the Iriſh in the 
Chriſtian faith. Some will have it they had before 
embraced it, This opinion they found on an an- 
tient ſynodal, in which Patrick's teſtimony is urged 
aguinſt the tonſure of prieſts then uſed in Ireland, 
by which they ſhaved only the fore-part of the 
head, and not all round“. It is therein contemptu- 
oully infinuated, that the author of this mode of 
tonſure was a fowherd of king Lagerius, fon of 
Nell, and the writers of that time exclaim againſt it 
as it it was the tonſure of Simon Magus and not of 
St. Peter. In this place St, Columbanus about the 
year 610 built a famous monaſtery, “ From which 
„many monaſteries. were propagated by his dil. 
„ ciples through Britain and Ireland f.“ St. Ber- 
nard } ſays of this,“ In honour of St. Patrick, apoſtle 
© of Ireland, who in his life preaded here, and refted 
& hereafter his death, it was made the archiepiſcopal 
« ſee and metropolis of the whole illand, and an- 
« tiently held in ſuch veneration,' that n5rt only 
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very bad cuſtom was introduced, that this holy 
ſcat ſhould paſs by hereditary ſucceſſion, and nom 
be biſhop of it except of their own tribe and (1. 
mily. This execrable ſucceſſion continued no le 
than fifteen generations,” 

In procels of time as ecclefiaſtical diſcipline in thi 
kingdom rclaxed (many Metropolitans having been 
changed at pleaſure, and biſhops multiplied), in Order 
tu reform theſe matters cardinal John Papirio wx 
ſent over hither by Pope Eugenius IV. $ as an ang. 
nymous writcr of that time thus informs us: 4 
„the year 1142 cardinal Jobn Papyrio was fex 
* over to Ireland by Pope Evgenius IV. vin 
Chriltian, biſhop of Liſmore, legate of all Ireland, 
This Chriſtian held a council at Mell, at which 
alliſted all the biſhops, abbots, kings, dukes, and 
majores nalu or fiates of Ireland; by whoſe 
conſent were eſtabliſhed four archbiſhoprics of 
„Armagh, Dublin, Caſſil, Toam, over whom were 
* appointed at that time Gelaſius, Gregory, Don. 
tus, and Edanus;z and John the cardinal bag 
« piven them his benediction returned to Rome” 
Before this the biſhops of Dublin, Waterford, and 
Limeric, uſed to be conſecrated by the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury in regard of the primacy which they 
had in that part of Ireland poſſeſſed by the Danes. This 
was acknowledged by the citizens of Dublin, when 
they ſent Gregory elected biſhop of Dublin to Rv 
dulphus archbiſhop of Canterbury, to be conſe- 
crated, in theſe words: “ We always ſubmitted our 
* bilnops to the ſupremacy of your predeceſſors 
* ever remembering that our biſhops received their 
* epiſcopal dignity” &c. It is certain alſo from 
older letters of Murchertach king of Ireland to 
Anſelm archbiſhop of Canterbury, for the ordins 
tion of the biſhops of Dublin and Waterford; and of 
king Gothric to Lanfranc his predeceffor, for one 
biſhap Patrick, and of Lanfrenc to Therdeluach allo 
king of Ircland, to whom he complains that * the 
* Iriſh at plcaſure abandoned their lawful wivcy, 
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* without any canonical cauſe of ſeparation, and 
© took others related either to themſelves or tle 
* wite they had left, or one deferted by others with 
e like wickedneſs; an irregularity deſerving to be 
* puniſhed by the laws of marriage and again{t 
&« fornication.” If theſe vices had not ſubſiſted in 
this nation to our time, the right of ſucceſſion had 
been better ſettled among them; both Lords and 
Commons had not defiled themſelves in ſo much 14 
mily blood for their eſtates, nor would they hate 
been fo infamous on this account among foreiguers 
But this by way of digreſſion. | 

This archiepiſcapal dignity had not been long 
eſtabliſhed, when Vivian, the Pope's legate, © 
firmed it anew, which ſeems to make againlt the 
opinion that the archbiſhop of Armagh has in ge; 
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yeral councils a ſeat before and above the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, Whereas it is many ages later in point 
of eſtabliſhment. Nor were the places in the 
councils regulated by reſpett to antiquity, “ but all 
« prelates of whatever degree fit among their col- 
« [eagues according to their ordination or promo- 
tion | 

At the time this Vivian was in Ireland, Armach 
was ſubjected to the Engliſh government by John 
Curcy. He, however, did no harm to it, but is ſaid 
o haye behaved with great kindneſs to the reli- 
os ſerving God there, and to have repaired the 
church, which in our time being burnt, together with 
the city by John O Neal, loſt its antient ſplendour, 
and at preſent there remain only a very few huts 
covered with twigs and the ruined walls of the mo— 
naſtery, priory, and archbiſhop's palace. Among 
the archbiſhops of this place the moſt celebrated in 
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St. Malachias who firſt forbad prieſts! marriages in 
Ireland. © He was a learned pious man, who had 
* imbibed no more of the barbariſm of his country 
* than the fiſh do of the brackiſhneſs of rhe ſea,” 
as St. Bernard, who wrote his life at large, oblerves. 
Another was Richard Fitz-Raulf, commonly called 
Armachanus, who deteſting voluntary beggary in 
Chriſtians wrote with great ſharpneſs againſt the 
friars mendicants about the year 1355. Near Ar- 
magh on a ſwelling hill are the remains of an old 
caſtle called Owen- Maugh, (aid to have bcen the an— 
tient reſidence of the kings of Ulſter. More to the 
welt Blackwater, in Iriſh More or Great, winds along 
forming a boundary between this county and Tir- 
Owen, of which hereafter. In this county and the 
neighbourhood Mac Genis, O Hanlon, O Hagan, and 
many of the family of O Neal under various ſur. 
names, have the chief influence. 
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YT HE county of Armagh is bounded by Lough 

Neagh and part of 'Tyrone on the north, Down 
on the welt, Monaghan on the caſt, and Louth on 
the ſouth; is 27 miles in length and 16 in breadth, 
and divided into five baronies Oneland, Terawny, 
Armagh, as, and Orier, and contains 49 pariſhes 
and two Loroughs, 

« The county of Armagh 1s likely to furniſh matter 
for a very agreeable hiltory both of natural and civil 
commerce, There flouriſhes the linen manufacture 
which has made preat part of the county like a 
garden, Through this county - paſſes the canal, 
which communicating between the fea and a lake is 
now of great utility to the merchants, and will be fo 
to the colliets when the coal mine near Lough Neagh 
1s fully opened, There is the antient and moſt 
honourable ſce giving the greateſt title in the church 
of Ireland. There are mountains well worthy the 
attention of the curious, not horrid and uſeleſs, but 
capable of great beauty and likely to be advanta- 
geous; from the ſummits of ſome of them (which 
ſhould rather be called hills than mountains, fince 
a plough paſſes over the top and corn grows on 
them), may be ſeen a dozen beautiful lakes as well 
as the ſea; each abounding with fiſh, and probably 
each has marle as well as timber, Here lay the 
principal ſcenes of action between the carl of Hir 
Oen and queen Elizabethi's generals: their battles 
have given names to places, and many of their forts 
remain *.” 

The Hues, a long ridge of mountainous waſte 
ground, belong now to ſeveral gentlemen, whoſe 
lands border upon it, among others Mr. Johnſton's 
who has a handſome houſe at Rzxborough*®, The 
name and family of Turlogh Me Henry is forgotten 
in theſe parts '. The mountain lands about Black 
bank appear to have been formerly cultivated ©, 

Near two miles beyond Newtown Hamilton are ruins 
of barracks, built when the mountains were infeſted 
with robbers! ; near which the antient Iriſh have 
recorded that a bloody battle was fought between 
O Neil of Uliter called the Black beard, and one of 
the princes of Louth, in which the former was flain. 
At Johnſton's Fewes is a barrack for two compa- 
nics of foot, etected againſt Redmond O Hanlon, a 
noted Iriſh rapparce®. 

At Clog a Aleatber are traces of an encampment 
upwards of a mile in circumference, where it is ſaid 
part of the Engliſh army under Cromwell were 
obliged to continue a whole winter, having been 
hemmed in by the Iriſh on all ſides f. 


* Pref. to Barton's Lectures, &c. on Lough Neagh. 
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Armagh, though the ſee of the lord primate, j; but 
a ſmall place, St. Patrick fixed the ſee here 4. I). 
444, and it had from time to time very ample wr. 
vileges granted to his confirmation of the libenic 
of the churchs, It is the capital of the county, 3 
market and borough town, and was antiently divided 
into four quarters; Rath Armagh, or Armagh tower, 
probably where the caſtle flood: Trian Mor, Trin 
Maſſain, and Trian Saxon, #. e. the Great, Maſſain, 
and Saxon thirds. It was more than once burnt by 
the Dancs 1n the gth century; by accident, 1020, 
1974, 1091, 1180; by O Neil in Mr. Camden's tine. 

Ste Patrick founded here A. D. 44; or 447 4 
priory of Aupuſtine canons, dedicated to St. Peter 
and St, Paul, much enriched by the archibiſhops), 
reſtored by Imar O Hedegan in the 12th century! 
It was granted A. D. in 1611 to fir Toby Caulfil, 
knight“. St. Patrick alſo founded here a houſe 6 
Canoneſſes of the ſame order under his filter Lupin, 
called Templena firta or the houſe of miracle! 
Her corpſe was found in the laſt century in a fiand- 
ing poſture between croſſes before and behind, deeply 
buried in the rubbiſh of her antient nunnery", 
Here was alſo a priory of Culdees or ſecular prict; 
in the choir of the cathedral"; a houſe of Domini. 
cans“, and another nunnery of St. Briget?, llere 
was a Franciſcan friery, founded by archbiſhop 
Patrick Scanlain 1263, reformed to Obſer vantines 
1587. The Benedictine abbey, ſaid to have been 
founded here by St. Columb, ſeems to be miſtaken 
for Dearmach in King's county, founded by vt 
Columb for Auguſtines®. 

The primacy of all Ireland had been diſputed vith 
this ſee by that of Dublin from the year 1182 at ne 
tervals till the Reformation ; after which queen Mary 
in 1533 re-eſtabliſhed the title of this ſec to it i 
ever. "This deciſion was controverted in the reign of 
Charles I. and then finally ſettled in fayour of Are 
magh : though ſtill (at Icaft 10 lately as 1737) KP 
up between the titular Popiſh archbiſhops of tlie 
ſces. | 

The epiſcopal palace was repaired and enlarged by 
archbiſhop Hampton in the reign of James I. Ic built 


in a ſtyle of great ſimplicity, go feet by 69 and 
heen 


40 feet high, of white hewn fione, and ha- 
greatly improved by the preſent primate lord 
Lokeby *. Since the Reformation no fee in Ire 
land has received greater luſtre than this irom te 
pious, learned, diſintereſted, and truly excellent Uher 
The aſſiſtance he gave to Mr. Camden and received 
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from him, demands the moſt honourable incution 
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lum here. Allied to families of conſideration both 
of the Popiſh and Proteſtant communion, with ad- 
vantages equal to his amazing application and pro- 
kciency in early life, viftor over Jeluitihm in a public 
diſputation at 19, a preacher to the ſtate before he 
was of age ſor orders, animated in the caule of Pro- 
teſtantiſm to a degree of prophecy, devoted from his 
aarlieſt youth to the ftudy of the hiſtory and an- 
tiquitics of the world as well as of his own country, 
promoted without ſolicitation, preſerved From the 
horrors of the rebellion of 1641 by a providential 
abſence in England in ſtudious retirement, attentive 
to the public good, a favourite of King Charles, and 
reverenced by Cromwell; in all the calamnons vi- 
cfirndes of anarchy he indulged his favourne pur- 
fairs with reſignation, and cloled a life of learncd 
modeſty with Chriſtian humility at the age of 75, 
1655, and received from Cromwell thoſe honours 
which Charles II. with all the reſentment of at 
exiled monarch, vainly fought to wreſt from the 
heroes of the uſurper's court. Bramhall recovered 
the property of his church, Boulter maintained the 
pont of the nation, Uſher enligltened the world. 
Robinſon, the preſent primate, has founded almoſt 
anew town in the place of the anticnt deſpicable 
Armagh, building a noble palace, a public library, 
lic, ec. 

The chapter of Armagh is compoſed of a dean, 
chaunter, chancellor, treaſurer, archdeacon, and two 
prebendaries, ſeven lay vicars choral, and an eighth 
2 prieſt, The cathedral was often beautificd, and as 
often repaired, particularly by archbiſnop Scanlain 
1262. It was repaired ſince Mr. Camden's time 
chiefly by archbiſhop Hampton; but the pariſh church 
not having met with a benefactor, ſervice is per- 
formed in the nave of the other. 

As this ſec owes its firſt foundation, as well as 
Ireland her knowledge of the Goſpel, to St. Pattick, 
it would be injuſtice to the true character of that 
eminent prelate to omit this opportunity of ſctting it 
m its true light, which Mr. Harris firſt attempted, 
and has ſhewn how much the moſt exemplary and 
wetul characters ſuffer from. the abſurd panepyrics 
egentiary encomiums of monkiſh fabuliſts, who, 
5 the load of miracles with which they have over- 
Wiimed their favourite faint, have ſuperadded the 
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ute conduct of an Utopian purgatory. 
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Nr. Patrick was born April 5, A. D. 373, of a god 


a, at Kirk Patric near Dumbarton, in what is now 
called Scotland, but then comprehended under the 
name of Britain. His baptiimal name Su- 
1h ſigniſtes in the Britiſh language valiant in war. 
On ſome iatoad of certain exiles from Ireland he was 
den priſcner, and carried into that kingdom, where 
= continued fix years in the ſcrvice cf Milcho, 
vag had bought him of three others, when Patrick 
«quired the new name of (athraig or Ceatber-Tig h, 
e. four families, In 
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9 Conriar's Diſſert. p. 156, Collect. Hib. N* XI. 
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biſhop of Tours, who had ordained him deacon, and 
after his death with St. German, biſhop of Auxerre, 
who ordained him pricft, and gave him bis third name 
Mun or Maginim, Laſlly, Pope Celeftine conſe- 
crated him biſhop, and gave him his moſt familiar 
name Patricius, expreflive of his honourable defcent, 
and to give Juſtro and weight to the commiſſion 
which he now charped him with to convert the 
Iriſh. Palladins had been here a year before him 
on the ſame defign, but with little ſucceſs ; the ſaint? 
Kicran, Ailbe, Declan, and Thar, were precurſors 
both ro Palladins and Patrick. But the great office 
of apoſtle of Ircland was reſerved for our prelate, 


Who landed in the country of the Evolein or at 


Wicklow A. D. 441. His firſt convert uns Sinell 
gth in deſcent from Cormac ling of Leinfter ; but 
not meeting with encouragement he proceeded tg 
Dublin, and thence to Uiſter, where he founded a 
church (afterwards the famou; abbey of Haul in the 
county of Down) remarkable for its. polition, being 
made out of a Harn, anch its greateſt length reachins 
from north to ſouth. Aﬀter labouring ſeven years 
indefatigably in his great work, he returned to Britain, 
which he delivercd from the hereſics of Pelagius and 
Arius, engaged ſeveral eminent perſons to aſſiſt him, 
viſited the Ille of Man, and A. D. 443 returned to 
this ſee of Armagh, which he had founded three 
years before, and in 13 years more compleated the 
converſion of the whole iſland. After giving an ac— 
chunt of his commiſſion at Rome he once more te— 
turned hither, and ſpent the remainder of his life be- 
tween the monaſteries of Armagh and Saul, ſuper- 
intending and enforcing the great plan of Doctrine 
and Diſcipline which he. had eſtabliſhed. After 
having cſtabliſhed ſchools or an academy here he 
cloſed his life and miniſtry at Saul abhey in the 
129th year of his age March 17, A. D. 443, and was 
Lurie at Down afterwards in the ſame grave With 
St. Brigit and St. Columb in the ſame place. His 
genuine works were collected and printed by fir 
James Ware 1656, 8. His immediate ſucceſſor in 
his ſee was St, Binen or Benignus 
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las ecuter on a river of the ſame name is the 

boundary Lerween this county and Jyrone. It had 

a ſtrong fort which was taken by Vir Gen 1598, 

after à gallant defence. Between this river and 

Tallowen river was a ſtone, on which O Neil was 
cro'ynet “. 

At Market bi!l is Gosford caſtle, the feat of viſeount 
Gosford, ſo created 1776. The ſpot was much fre- 
quented ard celebrated by Dean Swift, who had a 
great fricndihip for fir Arthur Acheſon, father of 
the preſent lord, and choſe a favourite ſpot near it, 
to which he pave the name of Dravicr's hill x. 

Lurgan is a pretty larg: town, ſeated in the midſt 
of a fertile, populous, and highly improved county, 
noted for a linen manufacture*, Near it is the mag- 
vilicent feat of the right honourable William Brown- 
low“. 


M 
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neighbouring mountains“. The only diſcharge 9 
the water of this lake 1s at the fall at Coleraine 
where having firſt formed the little Logh Beg "Th 
four miles diameter its channel aſſumes the name 
of the lower Bann, which empties itſelf into the fog 
Lelow Coleraine. Several forts of gems as Pleudg. 
Adamas, Cornelian, and Mocoa ſtone haye been 
found on the banks of this lakef, ſome beautify 
flints and a chryſtal, weight 2Ib. 202.8 Of this logh 
ſee Molyneux in Phil. Uranſ. N“ 158, Ne 1(, 
Nevil, No 337; Smyth, Ne 174; Barton's Ledlules 
Ec. 1751. 

Slieve Cullen in this county is one of the higheſ tl 
mountains in the kingdom, and the ſcene of leveral : 
Iriſh poems“, and has a lough on its ſummit, 

Co/tle Dillon north of Armagh is the magnificen cn 
ſeat of the right hon. fir Capel Molyneux. In the 
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Pertads:on is pleaſan ly ſituated on the Bann, in centre of the demeſne is an extenſive lake, ſurroundeg 


| | | this 
which 1300 Proteſtants were drowned at different by verdant hills. Two obeliſks were erected hefe: Bat 
times, over which it has a good bridge, and is noted for one by the primate to commemorate the order of $, ate} 


its extenſive linen manufacture. Ihe canal from Newry 
falls into the Bann within a mile of this town“. 

J. aug Neagh, ſamous for its petrifications, and 
mentioned by Nennius on this account under the 
name of Lab Lachacr, is 24 miles Jong by 12 broad, 
n:vicable about 35 miles from Charlemount to Port- 
Inoue, and abounds with ſalmon, trout, bream, 
pike, roach, cels, and pollans or ſhads, which laſt 
are allo in Lough I'rnc. It covers about 100,000 
acres, and is 69 miles round. It is the largeſt lake 
in Europe after thoſe of Lacoga and Onega in Ruſ- 
liz and that of Geneva, and is perhaps the ſhal- 
lowvelt lake in the world of its dimenſions, being not 
more than cleven fathoins in the deepeſt part. It is 
ted by fix conliderable rivers and four of leſs note; 
and having bat one narrow outlet it frequently over- 
flows the low grounds on its fides. It abounds with 
great variety and plenty of fiſh, and the dolochan, a 


Patrick, the other by fir Capel Molyneux in honour 
of the voluntcers of Ireland“. 

Drummilly was the ſeat of Dr. Cope the lute 
biſhop of Ferns *. 

Charlemont is a tolerable well-built borough town, 
ſpread on the fide of a gentle hill, governed by, 
portrieve, It is reckoned a garriſon, and has a mil. 
tary government on the eſtabliſhment, with a barrack 
tor three companies of foot. On the right is a for 
in very good repair!. It gives title of earl tothe 
family of Caulfeild, James being ſo created 1363“. 
Ca/tle Caulfeild, the family ſeat, is a complete ruin, 
having been demoliſhed by the rebels 1641, and its 
owner Toby, third baron of Charlemount, and great 
great uncle to the preſent carl, was murdered with 
ſeveral of his ſervants and tenants by order of Sir 
Phelim O Neal *. 

Sir Toby, great uncle of the former, was created 


baron Caulfeild of Charlemount 1620, for his ſervices 
againſt O Neil, having built a bridge and fort over 
the Blackwater to open a paſſage into the rebel 
earl's country. William, the 5th baron, was created 


{pecies of trout, is faid to be peculiar to it. It has 
two iflands with ſtone buildings, one a league from 
the fhore, the other one-third of a league. The 
1iver Crumlin empties itſelf into it down a fall of 


30 feet. An attentive examination of the phæno- vifcount by Charles II. 1665. lemy 
mena of this lake has diſcovered that the petrify- Keady is a ſmall neat built village. Along tlic wlll town 
ing quality was not in the water, but in the neigh- banks of the river Callon from Armagh to this place mark 
pouring ſoil before the water had reached it; and are many conſiderable bleaching mills, the linen 20d | 
that the ſubject of petrification was not holly as manufacture being carried on here very extenſively”. } 
generally ſuppoſed, but ſome ſpecies of wood as Familton's Bazon is a large well-built village with 
vet not aſcertained. The greateſt quantities of it , very good barrack v. 
{-cm to have been found about Ahaneſs on its bank Tanderagee is a ſmall market and port town, much 1 T 
in the county of Antrim, for a ſpace of about 90 accommodated by the Newry canal, which is brought B 
feer, in a uniform ſtratum®. Some of ir cuts in „ithin a mile of itt; and at Scarva divides this I: 
lakes, burns, and emits an agreeaie ſmell e. One county from Down". Henry 
of the largett {pectmens among others in the late Clare caſtle is the ſeat of Mr. Dawſon *. that 9 
biſhop Pococke's muteum weighed qoolb. and was Other religious houſes in this county were; Aus his . 
tound wo miles from the lake by the fide of the guſtines, Clon Feachul or the church of the tooth, the el 
river Camlin, 3 fcet above the ſurface of the water from one of St. Patrick's teeth kept there in the Wa; þ 
* 19 — 141 . 10 
in a bed of gravel®. - The waters of this lake in 12th century*. Filflere and Stradbailloyſe for Frate Parric 
biſher's bay in the county of Tyrone have been ciſcans v. Killevy a nunnery of the 6th century* With 
tound elleétual in fcrophnlous cates, probably owing - Zahelen à biſhopric 8 by St. Patrick“. nerly 
do the ſuiphur of ihe iron and coal mines in the lay el 
_ . thoſe 
Speed's map. 7 WIkon, 34.46. Ib. 460. Ib. 25. 460. 481. d Th, 26. Barton, p- 5 l 
© Bain VO. 15. 5153 Ib. 145-6, t Ib. 77, 78. 2 Ib. 177. d Wilſon, 46. = ume; 
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EX to the eaſt follows the extenſive and fer- 
tile county of Down, reaching as far as the 
[iſh ocean, and bounded on the north by Logh 
Eaugh, which is new named Logh Sidney, and on the 
ſouth adjoining to the county of Louth, from which 
it is ſeparated by the river Newry. On this river 
was built and fortified in our time on the edge of 
this county a town of the ſame name by Nicolas 
Bagnall, mareſchal of Ireland, who performed preat 
Achievements here, and by his excellent conduct 
and diligence much improved the country. Near 


nt the river Little Ban, riſing oat of the dreary 


mountains of Mourne, runs through the diſtri of 
Eaugh belonging to the family of Mac Gynnis, who 
had formerly a diſpute with the O Neals, tyrants of 
Viſter, whether it ſhould furniſh their ſoldiers with 
provifions, &c. which kind of ſervice is called Bo- 
wphty. Its epiſcopal ſee is at Dromore, above which 


oa the edge of Legb Eaugh* arc Kilwlto and Kil- 


warny, tracts of country overgrown with woods and 
marſhes. Theſe parts are inland. But on the coaſt 
the ſea incroaches ſo much and forms ſo many hol- 
lows in the ſhore, and the lake extends itſelf by 
Dyffrin, a woody vale, antiently the property of the 
Mandivilles, afterwards of the Whites, as to form 
two peninſulas, Lecal to the ſouth and Ardes to the 
north, | 

Leal is a rich country, the moſt eaſtern land of 
Ireland, and its extremeſt point is called by failors 
at preſent St. John's Foreland, by Ptolemy Isaxrvm, 
perhaps from ja the Britiſh word for lw. On the 
iſthmus flouriſhed Dvxvm, mentioned alſo by Pto- 
lemy, but out of its place, now called Down, a 
town of antient fame, the ſeat of a biſhop, and re- 
markable for the tomb of the ſaints Patrick, Brigit, 
3nd Columba, with this rhyming diſtichon it: 


Hi tres in Duno tumulo conduntur in uno 
Brigida, Patricius, atque Columba pius. 


Theſe three in Down lie in tomb one, 
Briget, Patricius, and Columba pious. 


It is ſaid that Leonard Grey, lord-deputy under 
Henry VIII. demoliſhed this tomb; and certain it is 
that when he was accuſed of mal-adminiſtration in 
his government, and condemned to loſe his head, 
the charge of having profaned St. Patric's church 
das brought againſt him amon2it others. But St. 
Parric's burial-place is as great a ſubje& of diſpute 
With the religious as Homer's birth- place was for- 
merly among the cities of Greece. Thoſe of Down 
ay claim to it on the authority of the above verſes : 
thoſe of Glaſteabury in England from the old mo- 
"ments of their church; and ſome Scots affirm him 
0 have been both born and buried among them at 
Glaſcrew, | | | 
In this town of Down Joha Curcy before-men- 
oned, that brave Engliſhman, and for a ſoldier an 
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Country or DOWN. 


uncomtnonly religious man, after reducing this 
country firſt introduced Benediftine monks, and 
transferred to an iſland from him called Inis Curcy 
the monaſtery of Caric, built by Mac-Eulef, king 
of Ulſter, in Erinaich near the fountain of St. 
Finin Mac-Nell. For, before this, the Iriſh monks 
like thofe antient ones of Egypt, whoſe rule a de- 
vout man Congellus or Fair Pledge introduced into 
Ireland, earneſt in prayer, maintained themſelves 
and the poor by the labour of their hands. But 
theſe monaſtic rules, like others of human inſti- 
tution, did not continue long; their manners be— 
coming corrupt, and wealth ſullying that piety which 
had been as it were the mother of it. Robert, ab- 
bot of Moliſme in Burgundy, laboured hard to re— 
ſtore that antient diſcipline, ** and perſuaded his 
* diſciples to live by the work of their hands, to 
% Jeave the tythes and offerings to the clergy, who 
« ſerved in the dioceſes, and not to continue wears 
« ing leathern or woven breeches. But they urging 
&« againſt him the cuſtoms that obtained in the mo- 
4 naſteries of the weſt, which were well known to 
* have been eſtabliſhed by St. Maur, diſciple of 
“St. Benedict, and by St. Columbanus, refuſed to 
„ renounce them.“ 

But to return from this long digreſſion. On the 
ſea are Arglas, where they ſay St. Patric founded a 
church, and Strang ford, which formerly was called 
Strandford, a fate harbour, where the river Coyn 
ruſhes with a great fall of water into rhe ſea, near 


which in this peninſula queen Mary, always liberal 


to the nobility, beſtowed lands on the earl of Kil- 
dare. The Ruſfſels, Audlics, Whites, and the lateſt 
comers the Bagnalls, of Engliſh extraction, not with- 
out danger defend the acquiſitions of their anceſtors 
among the fierce and ſavage Iriſh, 

Ardes, the other peninſula, lies oppoſite, ſepa- 
rated by a narrow channel iſſuing from logh Coin, 
which incloſes it on the weſt as the ſea does on the 
eaſt, and on the north Fincc Fergus bay, It reſem- 
bles a bended arm, being joined to the reſt of the 
iſland by a very narrow iſthmus as the arm to the 
ſhoulder. The foil is every where very kind!y, ex- 
cept where in the middle for near 12 miles in length 
extends a wet and moraſly level. The ſhore is 
thick ſet with ſmall villages, and had antiently a 
very famous monaſtery oa Fin Fergus bay, of the 
ſame rule and name as the oldeſt and moſt celebrated 
monaſtery io England near Cheſter, viz. Banchor. 
Which of theſe produced the heretic Pelagius is un- 
certain, ſome making him come from this, others 
from that in Britain; both without any authority. 
That he came from Eritain is, however, certain both 
from other arguments and from theſe lines of Proſ- 
per Aquitanus againſt his impious doctrine: 


I. procul, inſana impietas, arteſque malignas 
Aufer, & authorem comitare excluſa Britannum. 


* or Neagh, of hich ſee in Armagh, p. 616. 
78 So, 
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„ pirates. 


Go, mad impicty bear, of thine art 
Maliga, and with thine author hence depart. 


zut of this place let us hear St. Bernard *: © A 
* perſon of wealth and influence gave St. Malachias 
* the place called Banchor to build or rather re- 
©* build a monaſtery there. There had before been 
* a moſt noble one under its firſt tather Congelius, 
te which had trained many thouſand monks, and been 
© head of many monaſterics. The place was truly 
„holy and rich in ſaints, bringing forth much fruit 
„ to God; lo that one of the tons of the holy con- 
* oregation named Juanus is reported to have alone 
„ founded one hundred monaſteries. This I men- 
« tion that from this ſingle circumſtance the reader 
„may gueſs how prodigious muſt have been the 
„% number of the reſt. In ſhort, its offspring had 
&« filled all Irelani and Scotland. Of theſe St. Co- 
« lumbanus coming to theſe our Gallic ſhores, built 
© the monaſtery of Luxovium, which became a great 
te ſociety. They ſay the number was ſo great that 
« the ſucceſſive choirs continued the divine ſervice, 
« {© that not a moment of day or night paſſed with- 
« gut ſinging the praiſe of God. Sov much for the 
e antient glory ot Banchor monaſtery. This being 
© formerly deſtroyed by pirates was by Malachiag 
&« pitched upon for the eminence of its antient dig- 
© nity to be replanted like a Paradiſe, and becauſe 
& many bodies of ſaints reſted there, For, not to 
% mention thoſe who went to their graves in peace, 
*« 900 are ſaid to have been flain in one day by 
This place had a large property; but 
„ Malachias contenting himſelf with the ſingle holy 
& place alone, gave up all the lands and poſſeſſions 
c to another, as from the time of the deſtruction of 
ce the monaſtery there had not been wanting perſons 
ce to hold both it and its poſſeſſions. For abbots 
& continued to be ſtill appointed by election, and 
« bore that name, keeping up the place nominally 
* though not in reality. And though many ad- 
„ yiſed him not to alienate the poſſethons, but keep 
« them in his own hand, this lover of poverty would 


* not comply; but cauſed perſons to hold them, to 


ebe choſen according to cuſtom, keeping for himſelf 
« and his followers the ſite as above-mentioned, In 
« a few days an oratory was finiſhed of ſmooth 
« boards neatly and ſtrongly put together, after the 
„Scotch faſhion, and handſome enough. Mala- 
„ chias afterwards thought proper to build one of 
« ſtone in Banchor, like thoſe he had ſeen in other 
« countries. And when he began to lay the foun- 
« gation the natives were ſtruck with admiration ; 
e ſuch ſort of buildings not being before known in 
« that country.” Whence one exclaims, “ Good 
% man, what mean you by introducing this novelty 
into our country? we are Scots, not French, What 


* In vit. Malachiz, 


W N. 
* levity is this? What need is there of ſuch f. 
* fluous and ſuperb building?“ " 

More inland on the lake is the epiſcopal ſee of 
Coner, where preſided St. Malachias beſore men 
tioned, But what fort of flock that holy wepler 
had let St. Bernard tell. “ Malachias about his 30th 
«© year was conſecrated biſhop, and ſcttled at ths 
{© reth, a city ſo called. When he entered upon " 
© office, the man of God found he was Ordained 10 
© miniſter not to men but beaſts. Ile had Never 
met with ſuch creatures in the groſſeſt barbariſy 
Never found any ſo depraved as to moral, 0 
** brutiſh as to practice, ſo impious as to belief lo 
* barbarous as to laws, ſo ſtiſEnecked as to "a 
e pline, ſo debauched as to conduct; Chriſtians in 
name, heathens in practice. They would neither 
* give tythes nor firſt-truits, enter into lawful wed 
* lock, nor make confeſſions, nor could any be found 
* to perform or injuin penance. There were very 
* few miniſters of the altar. For, indced, what necd 
© of more, when even thoſe few had no employ. 
* ment among the laity? No fruit was to he e 
e pected from their miniſtry among ſo wicked a peo. 
* ple. Nor was preaching or ſinging heard iq the 
* churches. What mult the champion of the Lod 
* do? Either retire with diſhonour or fuſtain à dan. 
gerous conflict. But he, who conſidered himſelf x; 
* a ſhepherd, not as an hircling, choſe rather 1, 
* make a ſtand than fly, ready to lay down his life 
* for his flock if needful. And though all were 
„ wolves and no ſheep, the intrepid ſhepherd ſtood 
* in the midſt of the wolves, labouring to his utmoſt 
* to convert them all to ſheep.” | hus St. Bernadd, 
and if I am not miſinformed the preſent biſhop cannot 
give a much more favourable account of his flock, 


This Ardes was antiently held by the Savares, an 
Engliſh family, one of whom is celebrated for ſay- 
ing with equal courage and ſmartneſs, he would not 
truſt to a caſtle of ſtone but of bone, meaning lis 
body Þ. Afterwards the O Neals wreſted it from 
them, but on their attainder for high treaſon Ibo- 
mas Smith, knight, and of the privy council to queen 
Elizabeth, with her leave lately ſettled a colony 
there; a bold but unſucceſsful attempt. For aſter be 
had been at great expence, his natural fon, whom 
he had appointed governor, was ſurprized and 
thrown alive to the dogs by the Iriſh ; but the aban- 
doned wretches ſuffered the puniſhment of ther 
cruelty, being ſlain, and given to wolves. Above 
Ardes to the weſt lies the ſouthern Clane-boy, . d. 
the Tell Clan, or the tribe of Hugh the ella, © 
they explain it, a woody diſtri reaching as far as 
Finock Fergus, occupied by the tribe of Neale, a lite 
tract in the extremeſt part of the county of Deus. 


d See p. 688. 
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[118 county contains the antient principality of 

Ullayh, which was probably the Ou>ay|w of 
Ptolemy, and comprehended three great divitions or 
eantreds: Ih Eagh comprehending the pr: tent baronies 
of Upper and Lower Emweagh: Le Cale tlie preſent ba- 
zony of that name: Dal 4 du the preſent barony of 
the Ards: And Magh Gennui/y comprehending the 
preſent baronies of Caſtlereig or Caſtle Reazb, and 
Kinelearty : the herevitary chicts of which were the 
Mic Genuiſes, who were ſometimes y ed princes of 
Down. On the weſt of this diltrict berween Mugh 
Gcnuuiſg and Dal Arida lay Lech Gram, now the 
bay of Strang ford“. 

The county of Down with a imall part of An- 
trim. was antiently known by the name of 
Ula;b, Lat. Ulidia, Ptolemy mentions the ii 
or Foluntii as inhobitants of tus country, from whom 
it and probabl Ulſer miglu t ke name. It is 
bounded by St. George's channel on the ealt and 
ſouth, on the weſt by Armagh and a ſmall hint of 
Louth, and on the north by Carrick'{ergus bas, An- 
trim, and part of Lough Nezgh. It lies 0::potite to 
the 14: of Min, Cumberland, and Weſtmortan d, and 
the norch-eaſt part fronts the Mull of Galway in 
Scotland, from which it is about 10 leagues diſtant. 
Its greateſt length from caſt to welt is about 32 miles 
lrih, and breadth from north to ſouth 26 miles. It. 
contains 22 pariſhes and fix boronehs, and is divided 
into ſeven baronies: Cal rengh, Lower and Upper 
Ir Mourne, Fernarty, Lecale, and Ardes. "The 
half barony of Monrne is for the moſt part incum- 
bered with mountains, and) is coarſe and rugged ex- 
cept a narrow tract between the bottom of the moun- 
tains and the ſea. Here are no towns and few. vil- 
lages of note, yet the farm-houſes and cottages ſtand 
thick, and the inhabitants cultivate the vallies, while 
their cattle graze the mountains. In the weſt part 
8 Green caſtle, fortified by the Burghs earls of Ul- 
ter and lords of Conaught, deſtroyed by the Iriſh 
1343, but ſoon after fortified more ſtrongly. The 
conſtableſhip of this and Carlingford caſtle were in 
the hands of the ſame perſon, who by act of parlia- 
ment was always to be an Fugliſhman. It was of 
good ſervice againſt the rebels of 1641, but is now 
ruined®, The mountains of Mourne have been for 
lome years in repute for the benefit of goats? whey 
preſcribed by phyficians for ſcorbutic and nephritic 
compiaints and diſorders in the lungs; and from April 
t June they are much frequented by the gentry of 
both ſexes, many of whom have found great relief. 
On the top are two very large cairns; in one of 


Which are contrived apartments for a pricſt to ſay 
maſs ine. 


The barony of Lecal- begins at the peninſula of 
Mazh Inis or the iſland field, memorable for the 
deaths of the great Ollam Fodlah, monarch of Ire- 
land A, NI. 3276, and of his fon Finatia 20 years 
Mer, Alſo for being the place where St. Patrick 
firſt lan lcd ein Ulſter. It is of late called Marle iſland 
tom ih abundance of that manute found in it ſince 
1707, in little moraſſes, bogs, and meadows at the 
foot vt ills, and confiſting entirely of ſhells, gene- 
ly white, but-ſo exceedingly thin that the loweſt 
"pig Hib. Ne Xl. 
Ar. - 


| T + © 6 Id. 484. Atichd. 106. 
wi. 132. Gd 


6 Ib, 123 


Harris' Ware, I. p. 12+ Harris“ Hiſt. of the county of Down. 
Archd. 179. irom bp. Pocecke's MISS, 


N 


part of the marle is a fine powder, and grows coarſcr 
upwards ; where many of the ſhells of wilks, perri 
winkles, &c, are found entire. This maſs is from 
3 to 5 feet thick, and in ſome places the bottom 
cannot be found. This manure is left on the ground 
three years before it is ploughed in, after which the 
land will yield corn for at leaſt ten years, and then 
the fineſt graſs, | 
Dundrum, now a mean village, had formerly a 
ſtrong; caſtle, boldly ſeated on a rock, and a place of 
great importance, ſaid to have heen built by St. John 
de Courcy for knights templars, who poſſeſſed it 
till their order was aboliſhed 1313. It was granted 
to the prior of Down, who held it with the ſmall 
manor adjoining till the ſuppreſlion. The caſtle was 
granted to the family of Magennis, on their forfeiture 
to the carl of Ardplas, and afterwards became the 
property of lord viſcount Blundell, 
of an 


The ruins are 
regular multangular figure, with a fine 
round tower, about 35 fect diameter within 4. In its 
ſpacious bay and the rivers that fall into it are taken 
good Hat filth and rrout. The Lay is one of the moſt 
dangerous in Ircland for ſhipping, there being a tide 
harbour for ſmall veſſels in the middle of it. 

At Achadcaoil, near the bay of Dundrum, was 4 
religious houſe, of which St. Killian was abbot in 
the 5th century, and St. Scuan about A. D. 5605. 


At Shidery Foord near Dundrum is a cromlech 1 


yards round, 3 broad, and 4 or ; ſect thick, on three 
ſtones, each 4 feet high, 

Killogh, agreeably ſituate north of St. Johin's Point, 
was latcly made a town, and has a commodious har- 
bour, whence much barley is exported. They have 
good hihing in the bay, and ſilt is alſo made here. 
Here is a decent church and a horſe barrack, and a 
Proteſtant charter ſchool for 20 children, and near it 
is a mineral waicr, St, Scordin's well here guſhing 
out of a high rocky bank cloſe to the ſhore is much 
eſteemed for the lightneſs of its water l. In an open 
field near the town is a remarkable cave 27 yards 
long with a winding paſſage 2 fect aud an half broad; 
having three doors beſides the entrance leading to a 
circular chamber 3 yards diameter, with a fine limpid 
well. 

Near four miles from Killogh is Mar/borough 
houſe, a very ſuperb: and beautifnl ſcat of lord 
Cliflord?. 

The caſtle of Nici, antiently belonging to the 
biſhops of Down, is entire, covered with thatch and 
ſurrounded by a fine denicſne. Here was an houſe, 
ſix miles eaſt of Down Parric, at the cutrance of 
Lough Strangford, for Canons regular“, and an hoſ- 
pital for lepers i. 

The ruins of Caſtle Screen ſtand within a Daniſh 
rath. A mile caſt at Erpnazh is a well dedicated to 
St, Finan, where Magnellus Mackenliff, prince of 
Ulſter 1127, founded on a rock, the Bencdictine ab- 
bey of Carrig or Erynag. John de Curcey being much 
annoyed by the garrifon in it demoliſhed it; and by 
way of amends founded 1180 the abbey of Ini: 
Curcey in an iſland in I ozh Strangford, to which he 
transferred the revenues of the other foundation and 
filled it with Ciſtertian monks from Furnes in Lan- 
» Wilſon, 19, Ib. 15. 

1 Willon, 483. 
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caſhire, Part of the church, built in form of a nunnety, and an hoſpital for lepers u. The Moder a 

croſs, yet remains k. public buildings in the town are handſome marks ſcat 
On the top of Slive na Gridea! mountain is a large ſeſſion, and ſchool houſes, houſes for three clergy L 

cromlech, ſhaped like a lozenge, 11 feet by 8 and men's widows, and an hoſpital and ſchog! ereflq ty Ki! 

an half and 1 foot and an half thick, placed on two Edward Southwell, efq; principal ſecretary ot q,, ( 

ſtones, one 8 feet high, 3 broad, and 1 thick, the for Ireland, and a barrack for a troop of horte. Her, 

other not above 3 feet high. is a Daniſh caſtle 2150 feet in circum{e: 9c, th 


Not far from hence are the four celebrated wells conical height 60 feet, ſurrounded by three hien 
of St. Patrick, otherwiſe called Struell wells, arched ramparts, the biggeſt 30 feet broad. Another ic 
with ſtone and communicating with one another. on Chapel hill, ſmall and like a horſe-ſhoe, On x 
The largeſt 16 feet by 11 has the greateſt ſhare of riſing ground at the entrance of the town f 


* CO I en — — — —— — So 


90d x 
the ſaint's bleſſing. The water is remarkably clear noble houſe of lord Cromwell, burnt by the ry, 


| and pleaſant, in which numbers reſort to bathe both 1641; at which time the Proteſtants hereabours ff. 
for hcalth and penance. A long, mile welt from hence fered greatly: but at preſent the country is for the 
Down Patric. ſtands Down Patric, i. e. Patric's mount, not as Mr. moſt part of that communion. The horſe breeder 
| Camden miſtakes it the Dunum of Ptolemy, which muſt here were incorporated 1685, and have a fine COur(y 
5 by its ſituation be Dunamauſe in this county, a mar- a mile ſouth of the town. The lills hanging or 
il | ket and borough town. This town, eminent in hiſ- the town command many beautiful proſpe*;, The 
| | tory before St. Patrick's arrival, is now of conſi- town carries on a conſiderable trade, and gave ti 
derable extent, conſiſting of four long ſtreets and ſeven of viſcount to the family of Dawney, fo created 16% 
| quarters. It was made the ſce of the archbiſhop by 33 Charles II. now extinct. 
| St. Patrick, who ſome ſay was buried here!; and Near Down Patric is Saintfield, a ſmall but pen 
| the preſent chapter ſettled by James I. conſiſts of a town, extenſively engaged in the linen manufigur 
dean, archdeacon, chancellor, chanter, and two pre- It has a barrack for a troop of horſe; a decent parih 
bendarics. It has been united to the old ſee of church, and a preſbyterian meeting-houſe ", 
Connor ever fince 1442. The old cathedral was Sir John de Courcy founded an abbey in honor 
conſecrated to the Holy Trinity: but John de Curcey of St, Thomas the martyr, near the well of Ty. 
having ſubſtituted Benediftines to ſecular canons, glery, adjoining to the town of Down Patrick, by 
cauſed it to be dedicated to St. Patrick. It ſtands tween the roads to Crems and the grange of Su, 
on a hill, and is yet venerable in its ruins. The and pave it to the church of Carliſle”. 
roof was ſupported by five arches, the centre aile Newton Breda is a ſmall village, with a moft elegant Ne 
26 feet broad, and the two fide ailes each 13 feet church, erected under the direction of Mr. Caſtell * 


broad, and the whole 109 feet long. Over the eaſt the ſole expence of lady viſcounteſs dowager Middle- 
window, which is very noble and auguſt, are three ton?. 


——_ 
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i | | niches, ſuppoſed to have contained the ſtatues of St. Breatain, a monaſtery, now only a caſtle and ſcat ln | 
Patrick, St. Brigid, and St. Colomb. At the eaſt of a nobleman near the town of Down 1. Gs 
end are two ſquare columns; in one of which is a St. Patrick founded an abbey at a place ncar Down b, 
winding ſtaircaſe ; and at the weſt end is a very high called Filcolpa, now unknown *. * 


pillar, lately repaired. The Danes in the gth and At InisCourcy abbey are great remains of the church i 
10th century, and Edward Bruce in the 14th, mi- with three large eaſt windows, and two others on the 
ſerably defaced this church; in whoſe ruins are fre- north and ſouth ſide of the choir, part of a tower on 


quently found pieces of coarſely painted glaſs and the ſouth, and a beautiful door at the weſt en; and " 
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lead like pewter; alſo cells paved with painted tiles, at the entrance into the ifland is another ol, church, 
and human bones, and over the caſt window within in which is a tomb for a fir James Melville 162. 

is the following inſcription cut on a ſtone, The paſſage from Down to this iſland is over a bridoe 

been made out of a barn, though ſome hold that the 

name of the place was Samall, which ſigniſics to ſavy 

O if N 1 UCſ6 ſ ſ ſ ſoftened into Saval and Saul. The church has now 

| i . have ſtood north and ſouth, Only ſome vaults fe- 

but no antjent monuments remain. The prior of main; and at ſome diſtance from it ruins of a battle 

this abbey of St. Patrick's had a ſeat in parliament. mented caſtle with two ſmall towers t. 

another part of the OWN. Magnus, king of Norway in queen Elizabeth's time had a caſtle, of which the 

and Man, ſlain on his landing here 1098, was buried ruins remain, ſtands on the weſt ſide of the lake of 

near this church. Forty feet from the church ſtands jts own name, formerly called Logh Cine, near four 

diameter within 18 feet, the entrance 2 feet and an with the rapide current in Europe at the rate ol 

half wide, level with the ground, which muſt have ſix miles an hour, The bar or entrance into this 

been raiſed. Here were antiently four more reli- logh is three miles below Strangford with a long 
John de Courcy in the 12th century; one of canons dangerous to ſtrangers*. This place gives title of er 
regular, founded by a biſhop of Down 1148; one viſcount to the family of Smythe, ſo created 162% of 
of Obſervantine Franciſcans, founded by Hugh de which Lionel, a clergyman, is the 7th and preſent 


of ſix arches*. About a mile from Down ſtand the 
ruins of Saul abbey, called antiently $9ibo! Phad- x 
J raig, i. e. Patrick's barn, the firſt church having 
the ſame poſition as others, though aid at firſt to 
The preſent church of Down, rebuilt 1735, ſtands in Strang ford, a ſmall antient trading town, which g 
a round tower 66 feet high, the walls g feet thick, miles broad and 17 long, in which the tide runs 
gious houſes: one of Crouched friars, founded by rock at the entrance in the middle of the paſſage 
Lacy earl of Ulſter 124; a Ciſtertian abbey and viſcount. 


— 
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k Archd. 1 20. 1 Ib. 113, Ib. 119, 118 n Wilſon, 484. * Archd, 129. 
» Wilſon, 484. 1 Archd, 111. r Ib. 122. Ib. « 1. 128. « Wilſon, 10. 
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W::hjn a mile of Siranpſord is Caſtle Hurd, the 
cat of lord Bangor “, who has another fine feat at 
Liſawn, on the oppoſite fide of the water from 
Kills leaghs : 5 

On an arm of Logh Strangford is firnate Ki/ly- 
oh, the chick town of Dufferin barony with 4 Iitle 
Kms . 

(ife bay, where ſhips are ſheltered from all winds. 

li WO 


It is a little tOWNn of good houſes, with a marker, and 
4! L horſe | rack and caltic at the head of the principal 
Mt cet, the re ſidence of the family of [lamilton created 
1 er lord Clancbois, and ſince earls of Clanbraſlil 3 4 
1 bent houſe, NOW the ſcat of Archibald Hamilton, elq; 
Cy repre native of the family. The hinen manufacture 
uf. hives l.cte, and its fine thread is in great clteems 
the The clebrated naturaliſt and eminent phyſician fir 
ers %% Sloane was born here 1669; his father Alex 
me * was at the head of the colony of Scots which 
ver Izmes I. ſcttled in this town “. 
be Cmber, on a bi nch of the fame logh, is a (mall 
ite won town without trade, and near It a horle courſe 
0% _ miles in citcuit. ere arc ruins Of Mun Alex - 

ider Caltle, the {eat of the late carl of Mount Alex— 
hen er. St. Patrick ſounded an abbey here; and 
ure, 5. Cha Dun, from whom the O Niels of Clande- 


the Bleſſed 
Ciltertians, from Alba Landa in Cacrmar- 


i deleted, another in honour of 


None ofhice 16487. 
la. The Ruſſels, Audleys, Whites, and Pagnalls are 
Nu, le n of Ardolaſs, antiently a borough and one 


3 a 5 
he three pt nepal OWNS HH Te COUrity, 15 ſeven 


pant N miles {yarth-catt of Down Patric. It ſtands on a lugh 
in 


dle. 


wo gntory, ſurrounded on the north by its own har- 
but, on the caſt by the Irith fea, and on the ſouth by 
Ne hay or harbour of  Killough, which running from 
ſeat Br 
wine ſcems to be derived irom the two words, Ard, 
1% and Glaſs, firong. It at preſent exhibirs a ſtrik- 

e of its antient ſtrength and importance, 


own 


0 - 

1 * * 7 „ 

112 170 40 
2 


urch la b ag compoſed of a number of caſtles, a ruined 
1 the church, 2nd a few houſes. But wiat is moſt worthy 
er on the attention of a curious traveler 15 a long range 
and of building in the caſtle ſtyle called by the inha— 
urch, titans the new works, although they have no tra- 
62. gion tot what uſe or intent this great building was 
ride ercfied ; ter, do I find, that any perſon in our time 
d the bas made oſcrvations on it. The hiftiory of the county 
Phad- % of Down mentions it flightly but erroneouſly, t ſeems 
aving late ſerved both as a fortification and place of trade. 
a! the K n Hate d. clole to the narbour, ON A rocky ſhore, 
abe, by tac ſea on its north end and the rear; 

now 's + E 1+ he u eſt; it extends 2:9 foet in length, 
rſt to n breadth only 24 feet; the thickneſs of the walls 
ts fe- | I: t,95 (us appears by the cort;el ſtones and 
jattIc- ere the timbers were lodged) 


tc 18 diifcreat. apartments, and the 


yhich g Love, with 4 fftair-caſe in the centre. 


\ the ders in front: joined to it, one at each 
te of in the centre, which ſhews the deſign 
four tant. Lach of the towers had three 
runs | ſquzre with bread flagged floors, fo 
ite of | !1odoed in the walls that they ſup- 
thus : ther without any tiabers. Hach apart- 
long f floor had a mall Gothic door 
ſlage a vindow, which: 7 4 {hews they 
e of were” f} - rooms, occuf ied at ſome very 
, of * * - * 
ſen! 2s by William Alichell, under the 
: h 45 . 
. III. 


Moth to north at full tide leaves but an iſthmus. Its 


W 


N. 


early period of time by merchants who came by ſea 
(from what country is left to conjecture) ; but it 
muſt have been in ſummer, as their lodging rooms 
were over catch ſhop, and could not be habitable in 
winter, being lo expoſed to the fea an having no 
fire-places; for it is remarkable that in the whole 
builging there were but two lire places, deligned by 
the architett, but by him flopped up again with 
flags, one in cach pable. The rooms on the „round 
floor have been 7 feet high, the upper rooms but (ix 
and an half; in each of thcic rooms is a 
privy, the flue of which runs down throvoh the 
wall and was waſhed at bottum by the ſea; ſome of 
the flagged feats remain perfect. Within o fect of 
the ſouth tower of this building lands a [quare call le 
40 feet by 30. It confiſts of two ſtotics; and from 
the fire-places and other marks appears to have 
Deen the kitchen and dining-hall belonging to the: 
mercuants, Ir is called the ru Caſtle, from (1121 = 
ties of ox, deer, and goats horns being found about 
It, which plainly diſcovers its former uſe. 

Near to this is another ſmall caſtle called the 
Cow'd cafile, which I underſtand to be the Cn 
catle, in which were kept, of through it weie 
driven, the cows, which made the greateſt part of our 
bartered commodities. Hing“ caltlc is a large build- 
ing, now in repair and inhabited; it lands weſt, and 
over the principal gate to the land fide. Jordan's 
callle ſtands in the centre of the town, and apt arg 
to have been the citadel; it is a very cles int pile 


: ; , 
and though it has ſiood upwards of 159 years 


with- 
Gut a roof, not a ſtone of it has failed; at the door 
is a fine ſpring well. "There are the remains of 
other caſtles and gates, whole names are loſt. 


| It i8 

ſomewhat remarkable that no two of ther arc on 
* - * * 5 

the ſame eſtate, or the ſame perſon's property, al- 


though all ſtand on about fix acres of pround, 

Theonly inſcription or carved ſtone to be form here 
is a Coat armorial cut on a red free ſtone, and much 
mjured. by time: it now Conipoſes part of a wall cf 
a cowhioule, and is placed upſide down. Tt apprars 
to be the armorial bearing of the arms-of the city of 
L. ondon prior to the year 1331, in which year being 
the 4th of Richard II. the dagger was added in the 
dexter chief canton in commemotation of the rebel 
Watt Tyler being flain by fir William Wallworth, 
mayor of London, with that weapon, 

This may lead to a very prohable conjetture, that 
a London trading company was eſtabliſhed at a very 
early period in the port of Ardglaſs; and that the 
EW Works Was no other than their hazar or hall, to 
which they reſorted in ſummer. If this can be ad- 
mitted, that company muſt have place in Point of an- 
tiquity to any Known. 80 late as the beginning of 
Coaries I's reign the duties of the port of Ard zlafs 
were let to farin“. | 

It formerly gave title of carl to the family f 
Cromwell, fince in 1729 that of viſcoant to john 
Barrington Shute, [Gn 

At Ardglus anc 

deep caves full of curious Hlalacti 
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The firſt town after croſling the rapid ferry of About four miles eaſt north-eaſt of Newtown f, 


Partafeiry, Strangford is Portaſerry, an irregular market town Bangor, a market town and horough, be longing lo. ” 
of little rrade, with a caſtle the reſidence of P. merly to the Hamiltons of Clanebois ; one of whote l at 
Savage, eſq. The old church is a ſingular building deſcendants was created earl of Clanbrazil. It n - 
37 feet long, 16 broad, and 20 high, with a vaulted belongs to the carl of Carrick in right of lis gran. 4 
roof; and to it adjoins another building, probably mother, a coheire's of Hamilton. The town contains Cog 
the incumbent's houſe. about 100 houles and a ſchool-houſe, but has hot * 

Abbacy or Ardquin, a houſe belonging to the Ech- much trade except in ſpinning of yarn. The church gu 
lins, ſeems to occupy the lite of Hes abbey, which was built 1617 within the precincts of the abbey, 2 
can be found no where elſe“. Arddrun is the an- St. Congall founded this houſe A. D. 555, eſtabliſhine bro⸗ 
tient caſtle of the Savages, Ardkeen that of Francis A rule of his own, afterwards changed to that gf 2 100 
Savage, eſq. and Glaftry that of F. Savage, eſq.“ Auguſtine. The number of monks flain here lecny h 

Near Roſemount, the (cat of fir James, now of the to be borrowed from the an of Bangor monaſtery ſton 


rev. Mr. Montgomery, burnt down 1695, whoſe gar- by Cheſter. It took its name from ban fair or Wlite, 
dens were laid out in form of a fortification, ſtands and choraidii, a choir, denoting its elegant ſtone "Wy 


Ve 


foui 


Gray as, Gray abbey, called allo Leigh and de Jugo Dei, ture, before which it was called the Vale of Angel 1 2 
founded for Ciltertian monks 1193 by Africa, wife A ſmall part of Malachy's foundation ill ſubſits the 
of John de Curcy, and daughter of Godred, King of and the traces diſcover it to have been very extenlire prof 
Min, who was buried in it, and her image is ſtill to Here was alſo a houſe of Franciſcans 13 469 *. Her 4. | 
be ſcen on one fide of the choir, whoſe noble eaſt is a Daniſh fort encompaſſed with a dry fuſs 33 0 Gilt 
window with the north and ſouth windows are over- 27 feet wide, the circumference at bottom 4% feet, 
grown with ivy, and the diſſerent apartments of the ar top 219 * the conical height 140 feet, On 
religious ruined®. Ihe welt end of the church is ſtill the top is a hollow and a kind of tumulus. Bj 
uſed; and in it is the burying-place of the family of the mount and town arc commanded by a riſny 
M- ntgomery, of whom fir Hugh was created viſcount ground to the ſouth. 
of the Great Ardes 1622, and his deſcendant Hugh, Dunaghadee oppoſite to Port Patrick in Scotland's R 
earl of Mount Alexander 161 I, which title ended in A good market and poſt town, the port where tit 
Thomas the 5th carl. Near Gray abbey on the ſhore, Scotch packets land, and whence horſes are ane 
is a remarkable fingle rock of enormous ſize “. A Its quay is formed of large ſtones without yo 
bell-metal pot about 8 inches high, on three feet, and affords good ſhelter to large veſſels ?, 

| with a {pout and handle, found 1722 12 feet deep Near S/ane are ruins of an old preceptory of 8. 
" in the bog of Bally Murp/y near this abbey, on the John of Jeruſalem; alſo a winding cave 30 yatds 
| 9 eitace of William Montgomery, who preſented it to long, 3 feet wide at the entrance, but fo low that 
| ; the univerſity of Dublin, is engraved in pl. XXXIII. you muſt creep in: you paſs through five deſcents ty 
fig. 6. an oval chamber 12 feet long by 3 broad and ; 
I" A little further is Mount Stewart, where the right high; the whole built and roofed with flag tons, 
| hon. Robert Stewart is building a magnificent ſear, Caſtle Reagh barony contains, beſides many oentle- 
and has erected a temple of the winds on the plan mens ſeats, Fo/lyword, a friary of ths third order of 
of that at Athens“. St. Francis, three miles weſt of Belfaſt 4, 

About four miles beyond Grey abbey is Granſhaw On Drumboe hill are ruins of an abbey church, 
ſpa, in a little valley ſurrounded by eaſy hills, ex · and 24 feet from it an old round tower 25 feet high, 
cept to the calt ; and on the ſouth is a large bog. It 47 in circumference, and g feet in diameter: the 
has been found not inferior in ſtrength to the beſt cha- entrance on the caſt 6 feet from the ground. I 
Iybcate in Britain, and of great ſervice in the gravel *. fk. miles north of this place is the Giants Ring, an earths 

Newtown Newtown Ardes, well built, pleaſantly ſituated on work 842 paces in circumference, incloſing a horlt- 

Ardes Logh Strangford, was made a borough town and courſe, and in the centre a cromlech 7 feet by b, 


corporation 11 James I. and has a good linen manu- ſupported by two ranges of ſeven pillars, and round 
facture. It belonged to Robert Colville, eſq; who it at 4 feet diſtance ſeveral ſtones 2 feet high. 
built a very handſome chapel in it. Walter de Kinclearty barony contains no place of note; but 
zurgh, carl of Ulſter, founded here a Dominican Ballinabinch, near the centre of the county, leit 
friary 1244. The old church repaired 1632 is a Clough, is a Daniſh rath ſurrounced by a deep 105 
large handſome building, but diſuſed and only kept and on its top a plain ſtrong ſtone caſtic. Two _ 
roofeds, Near this town ſtood Mowille or Maige- S. S. W. hence is an excellent chalybcate ſulphure- 
ville, an Augulline monaſtery, founded by St. Fi- ous ſpring of oreat uſe in ſcrophulous caſes, but not 
nian 550: part of the ruins of the church ſtill re- much frequented *. Half a mile from this tow I 
main, On the north ſide of the town at Icillunga Montalto, the feat of the ear] of Moira ©. 
was a cell, of which ſome remains were to be * in Upper Iveach barony is the largeſt in the county, 
che beginning of this century i. formerly with the other Ivcach the cot intty of Me 
A Franciſcan friary was at Ardreniſe *. gennis, and governed in queen Flizaberh's time by 
Back abbey, north of Ballyhalbert, in the Great fir Hugh Magenis, the civileſt of the Irich in the * 
Ardes, was founded by fir John de Courcy for Bene- parts, who was by fir Nicholas Bagnal broug zht 0 
dictines, cell to St. Mary at Louley in Normandy |. from paying the tribute called Bon le to ile 
Caſtle Bury, or Johnſtown in the Ardes, was a com- O Neals, and took his lands by letters 2 uy 
ee tounded by Hugh de Lacie in the 12th cen- the crown. Mr. Camden calls this rerritory lie. 


9 j 

* 7 Oi 
im tary . Newcaſtle was a houſe of Maginis lord erk k 
R ; t [h, 18 
} | 2 Archd. 120. b Wilſon, 488. © Archd. 120. Wilſon, 16. 4 Wilſor, 433. Ib. 16. ; Mag 
1 2 Archd. 127. h Ib. 124. Ih. tat k Ib. 106. | Ib. 110. m. Ib. 111. y 

[ | o 1h,1109: Pp Wilſon, 8. 4 Archd, 12t. Ib. 119. * Wilſon, 474. 5. „ or! 
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rited 1641 At Mabera are ruins of a church, and 
ncar it ſtopd 2 high round tower, which about 55 
years ago was overturned by a violent ſtorm, and 
Jay at leng 7th and entire on the ground like a huge 
gun unbroken to pieces. In Drumpgodlan church— 
yard ia a crols of one ſtone 10 feet high, 1 thick, 
and 18 inches broad on a pedeſtal 3 fect and an half 
ſquare and 4 feet high. In this pariſh is a crom- 
ech on Sede naboil trogh mountain 11 feet long, 5 
broad, and from 20 inches to 2 feet thick, on three 
ſlones cach 6 feet thick. 

haub ride is a neat market town, ſo called from a 
done bridge over the river Ban, and remarkable for 
hve great annual fairs for linen cloth. Near it were 
found under a cairn three urns in ſtone cheſts. Here 
; 2 Chalybeat ſpa of very good quality, and near 
the ton the ſeat of fir Richard Johnſon, bart. the 
Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of the vale from Banbridge to Myallen through 
Gilford, along the borders of the Ban, for 6 miles. 

Liughbricland, another neat town, ſo called from a 
like near it abounding with ſpeckled trout, Conlills 
of one ſmall ſtreet, at the end of whic h 15 the pariſh 
church, ſaid to have been rebuilt by Dr. taylor, bithop 
o Dromore, {50n after the Reſtoration. The linen 
manutactury is carried on very extenſively here Y 

Newry, though not the chief town of the county, 
« the moſt contderable for trade and compals, and 


proprietot of it *. 


ſends members to parliament. It ſtands ftraggling 

fide of a ſteep hill, almoſt ſurrounded by 
others, and has a large weekly market“. 
clidlas Bagnal rebuilt the town and church, and raiſed 
ſeveral ſtrong caſtles. Maurice Me Loughlin, King 
of Ireland, founded here 1157 a Ciſtertian abbcy 
called alſo Jar cyn tratla or the flouriſhing head of 
the yew tree, or monaſterium de viridi lia no, from 
certain large yew trees near it. Henry VIII. at the 
ſuit of fir Arthur Magennis, made it a collegiate 
church 1443, for a warden and vicars choral, but 
Award VI. granted it to Bagnal, who made it his 
tis dwclling-houſe, as the abbot's houſe is Mr. 
Necdham's -. The pariſh church and vault of the 
Baznails was deſtroyed 1641, but ſince repaired, 
la the aBbey here was found a human {keleton 7 
feet long, the leather of the ſhoes remaining, with 
marks of. buckles and part of the ſhroud ®.. The 
t#n was burnt by the duke of Berwick 1689, and 
very near being ſurprized by him the next year. 
Here is now a conſiderable linen manufacture, and 
2 new canal from the river Ban to convey coals 
bither from Logh Neagh. This canal beginning at 
"hom, and paſſing through Newry to within a 
mc of Tanderagee, a ſmall market and polt town. 
5 14 miles Iriſh in length, its greateſt breadth 
42 feet, arid it valles Pretty cqu: ally between the two 
counties of Armagh and Down, though the greateſt 
to paſs through the latter. The whole 
Curſe 15 extremely plealant between lawns, woods, 
on which the town ſtands 
was made navigable by act of parliament. 

Gown bridge near Newry takes its name from 
Ur rrath, a Daniſh fort on a hill, flat at top, 63 
"et 65 27, and ſurrounded. by a deep foſſe 21 feet 
24, is in circumference. 579 feer, and the conical 
leigt 110 feet. Weſt of it, ſeparated only by the 
© is a tquare artificial platform, taking up about 
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129 ret. on each tide, hollow 
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near 30 feet conical height, and ſurrounded by 
fofle 15 feet wide. Tradition ſays, a ſingle combat 
was fought here for a crown, whence the name. 
Gilford is a handſome neat pelt and market town, 
through the centic of which runs the river Ban un— 


der a bridge of 22 arches. Ihe houſes ate good, and 


chiefly inhabited by wealthy ligen drapers; the linen 


trade being carried on licie to great extent; and tlc 
cloth as remarkable for the fineacls of its texture as 
for bleaching. 

Portadown 'is a flouriſhing market town on the 
Ban e. 

Scarva is a ſmall neat vill-ge, pleaſantly firuated 
on Newry canal, which at this place 
counties of Armagh and ese is a large 
[alt work, and ncar it a tmall lake called Jaun. 
Sharbel. * 

On the top of eve Donard in U;per veagh ba- 
rony is a rude cell or OVatory of St. D,mangard, 
This mountain, one of the higheſt in Ircland, is 
reckoned to riſe three miles in pradual aſcent, end- 
ing in an abrupt precipice, 


Gir icles the 
Dorn. 


and has been Calculated 
at 1036 yards perp+ndiculir;g a deep and narrow 
vale divides it from Shieve Snavan or the, crechiug 
mountain, lo called becauſe to be afcended only by 
creeping, from winch projets a huge rock, whote 
top is one of the mott beautiful romantic ſpots that 
can be imagined. St. Domangard, a difgiple of Sr, 
Patrick, founded a noble monattery at the fout of 
this mountain, up which the Roman catholics climb 
to perform their penance July 25 6. 

Lower Iucachi barony comprchends a territory an— 
tiemly called Iον,un (by Mr. Camden [ilmarny 9 
the chief whereof in the reign of Elizabeth was ſur- 

named M Su ine MfRory, who then ſubmitted to the 
queen, but before yielded Bonayht to the &Neils. 

Soor after entering this barony you come to 
Hillſborough, a market and borough town, fincly ſitu- 
ated and anticntly called Cumlin; but it took its 
preſent name from the family of Iii, of which fir 
Moſes Hill ſettled here t. James I. and had a very 
conſiderable eſtate here. His younger ſon Arthur 
built a ſtrong fort called Hilitburough, on the road 
from Dublin to Belfaſt and Carricktergus, afterwards 
converted by royal patent 1662 into the prefent town. 
His great grandſon Trevor was created by Georpe l. 
baron Hill of Kilwarlin and viſcount 11 borough, 
and his fon Wills the preſent and ſecond iow 
earl of Hil/borough 1751, who has built a new town 
as well as a new maniicn-houſe, the old one built 
within a regular fortification having been burnt Gown, 
The town is almoſt new!y built in the ſtyle of an 
Engliſh town on a healthy gravelly 10] in view of 
Liſburn, Belfaſt, and the bay and town of Carrick. 
fergus, and commanding an extenſive proſpect into a 
well improved country. The church is mapnificen: 
and coſt the preſent earl 150207. The ſpire is a 2 
as that of St. Patrick, and much more elegant; 


! (| it 
has, ſeven painted windows. 


Here is a ſmall caſtle in 
perfect repair, in which are depoſited the arms of +! 
county, and here is the beſt built inn in the kin dom. 
A very thriving manufacture of muſlin is lately "I 
duced into this town under the patronage of the earl 
of Hillſborough. The Maje conrje is a n 
the town on the banks of the Lagen 
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riſing ground, and has 4 great trait roads leading np 
to it, It is built on a firm freeſtone rock, having a 
ſmall decent church, a diſſenting meeting-houſe; and 
on the ſummit of the hill ruins of an ancient caſtle, 
one of the ſeats of the Magennis's, lords Iveach. 
South of the town is a ſmall horſe-courſe '. 

( landuff church is a neat ſtructure, built by the 
earl of Hillſborough, who has erected here a new 
town called after him Hilltown. The earl of Clan- 
wilnam has a ſeat at Le/ize in this neighbourhood ; 
and above a mile north caſt is Ballyroney, a fine plan- 
tation of fareſt trees, near the verge of a pleaſant lake 
called Ballyronc lake *. 

Two miles ſouth from Rathfriland, is Trerkelly 
well, a celebrated chalybeate ſpa, liplit, and free 
from any h=terogenous mixture, and very effectual in 
ſcorbutic diſorders *. | 

At Caſllewellan, formerly Caſtle Vellan, lord vil- 
count Glerawly has a park and plantations. Two 
miles from it at Bryansford is Tullymore park, the 
elegant ſequeſtered ſeat and extenſive demeſnes of 
the earl of Clanbraſſil, ſurrounded by extenſive plan- 
tations of his own planting particularly ſome of the 
ſivelt groves of larch trees in the kingdom, and two 
deer parks. Here is alſo a moſt romantic river, ex- 
hibiting a ſcene of pictureſque caſcades, and in the 
houſe a ſ-rics of five pictures by Fuller, repreſenting 
the eſcape of Charles II. after the battle of Worceſ- 
ter, his concealment in the oak, &c, with portraits 
from the life of all the principal perſons concerned w. 

Within 3 miles of Caſtlewellan is Ballymoney, a ſcat 
of the earl of Hillſhorough *. 

Within a mile of Clagh is Mount Panther, the ſeat 
of lord Glerandly ; and half a mile further on a 
height the ruins of Dundrum caſtle ?. 

In a ſmall turbary at the foot of Drumkeragh, a 
mountain in the barony of Kinalcarty on an eſtate 
of lord Moira's was found, 1780, a ſkeleton, laid caſt 
and weſt, under a rude unhewn flone at the head 
and feet. The ſkeleton was not very large; there 
was much plaited bair on the ſcull, and about the 
bones were many garments, which are particularly 
deſcribed in Archeologia, VII. 95— 194. On the 
ſummit of S/tabb Crocbb, another mountain a mile to 
the weſt, remain veſtiges of Druid worſhip, their 
rude altars and a ſacred well; and a {tone hatchet 
was dug up at its foot a few years ago. A great 
Daniſh fort called Dunbey Mount ſtands half a mile 
trom the place where the ſkeleton was diſcovered 
towards the north, and towards the north-caft at the 
diſtance of zo perches is a ſmall fort or rath, many 
of which ate to be ſeen in this mountain of Drumke- 
raph, and in almoſt every mountain in the county ?, 

In the centre of this barony on the river Lagan 
ſtands Dremore, an ancient neat market town. It 
takes its name from its ſituation, being built on the 
fille of a hill, and owes its origin to St. Colman, by 
whom an epiſcopal ſee was founded here in the 6th 
century. It was refounded by James I. who granted 
it many great and uncommon privileges, the biſhop 
being ityled by divine providence, whereas all the 
reit are by divine permiſian . The chapter conſiſts 
of 4 dean, archdeacon, chancellor, chanter, treaſurer, 
and one prcbendary., The cathedral is but ſmall, bur 
commodious and decent, nor is there any revenue for 
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ſupporting the ſervice; ſo that the freaſurer, '» 
incumbent of Dromore, ditcharges the duties tz 
whole pariſh. Biſhop Buck worth hail laid gu * 
money on the epiſcopal houle, when the rebels ' 
1641 forced him to fly to England, and deſtroyed a 
only the houſe but the church and town, 255 
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Biſho 
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Beresford erected a very handiome houte Rh 
Tay "ye ES e 
Laylor rebuilt the church after the Reſtoration, 


Here are two ſchools, an almſhouſe for cl. roymere, 
widows, a handſome market-houſe, and 3 ourif 4 
linen manufacture. To this town were baniſhed 
to 80 ahove Yo miles Gur of it On Pain of 
Holt and Belknap, two of Richard It's corr:; 
convicted of treaſon for ſaying the king was aboxe 
law. A ſerruginous ſpa riſcs near the river ſide, and 
is good in gravelly caſes*, Near this town wi ſhed 
the firſt Proteſtant blood 1688, and King Willian 
paſled through it June 24, 1690, to join his army 
It gave title of viſcount to fir Thomas Fanhhuy * 
whoſe younger fon Simon dying 1716, the mile be 
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came exiinc', Here are remains dt a ſmall call. 
At the north - caſt end of the toun between the ro 
and the river is a large Daniſh fort or conical n 
639 feet in circumſerence at the baſe, 44 feat - 
pendicular, the diameter at top Go feet, with a luce 
battlen;ent encircled with a rampart betucen 2 8 
90 feet broad, ad a fpicious parapet. The [0's be- 
tween 19 and 12 leet wide terminates on 1 precinies 
with two arms embracing a ſquare fort 100 foot he 
meter. From the river Lavan to this fortificnrts 
the aſcent of the precipice i Meas c 3 E 
s & * 4% Ay 205 feet 
long, 7 wide, and g deep. At the bottom of the 
mount the river is dammed up by a great rampart of 
ſtones, and forms a large baſon of water ſurrountel 
by the ncighbouring ſteep hills, at whoſe for 51 
grove of trees“. From this the town was probably 
called Drubbmecr, or the great houſe, rather than 


| Druimoer, or the great hill, for it ſtands in à hollow?, 


Gill all, two miles from Dromore, . was the ſear of 
Mr. Magill, whoſe great grandfather William Ita: 
kins, of London, eſq; ſolici:ed moſt liberal relief for 
the Protcſtants who fled from Ireland as well as for 
thoſe who remained there 1641. It is now the old 
ſeat and well planted demeſne of the chuntef Uu. 
william, and Tu/ycarn near it that of Mr. Mani!l?, 

Magheralineis a ſmall villas 


8 


e Weil planted and 
watered, ſituate on the river Lagan, where the bilkop 
of I;romore has a demeſne, and had 3 g fee 
houſe ; but the reſidence of the biſhop is now te. 
ſtored to Dromere and Magheralin alternately, Part 
of the lands hereabout abound with a white flinty 
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limeſtone mixed with chalk, which readers the frriugs 


ſoft, and is likely to prove an excellent maniie, 
Marle pits have been opened in the ncoighhour- 
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hood, and here are ſeveral manufactures and bleach 


yards a. St. Colman, or Mocholmoc, who dic 
A. D. 669, founded 4 monaſtery here. It is now 
pariſh church. . 

Near Magherelin bridge at N:2v Forge, 
pened an extraordinary effect of lightning, wha 
crackt the gabel end of a houſe in a remark «bie 
manner b. 

Mera, 19 miles from Armagh, is one of 11 mon 
Cificult patties in Ireland, formed by the akux c 
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lud out, and has one broad ſtreet, inhabited chieſly 
by linen manufacturers. At the north-eaſt end of the 
village is Moyra caſtle, the property of John Rawdon 
earl of Moyra, who was created lord Rawdon of 
Moyra 1750, and earl of Moyra 1761, a learned, 
amiable, and munificent nobleinan, whoſe preſent re- 
(dence is at Ballynahinch, His father fir John Raw- 
don, who alſo rebuilt the church, founded a chari. 
ty-ſchool for 24 poor children, laid out the par- 
ſonzge houſe and glebe, and died 1724 | 

Warring flown, antiently Clan-Connell, an improv- 
ing linen manufacture, near which were found 1684 
a vault with an urn and rude table, ſuppoſed by 
Molyneux for funeral ſacrifices. Q. if the table was 
not a rack baſon, like thoſe deſcribed at New 

„p. 367+ 

= R pariſh is a remarkable cave, the en- 
trance 3 fect ſquare, floping down: within it is 6 
feet broad running ſtrait from north to ſouth 32 
yards, 5 feet and an half high, formed and covered 
with flag ſtones. There is a ſemicircular nich in the 
eaſt wall 8 yards and an half from the entrance, and 
a ſquare one on the north fide near a pool of water 
and on this ſide about 11 yards from the entrance a 
chamber 8 yards by 2. | 

The greateſt part of this county is generally under 
Wage, and affords great quantities of wheat and 
Engliſh or ſpring barley, the latter in great plenty 
where marle is found; a few oats and rye. In many 
places the ale is remarkably good. The air is ſharp 
and cold in winter by the length of the froſts, The 
foil inclines to wood. The ſtaple commodity is 
linen, which there is ſcarce a farmer who does not 
engage in. The water of the river Ban is eſteemed 
excellent for whitening linen. By this manufacture 
2nd tillage the inhabitants are conſtantly employed, 
The Iriſh language is almoſt baniſhed, and the bulk 
or the people are Proteſtants, being to the Papiſts 
more than 3 to 1; whereas in ſome counties of 
Leinſter, Munſter, and Connaght, the Papiſts are 
from 6 to 12 to one Proteſtant, and in many large 
pariſhes ſcarce one Proteſtant. 

The pearl fiſhery of the river Ban, though it turns 
to little 'account, ought not to be omitted, The 
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pearls ate found in freſh water muſcles in ſhape 
and colour like ſea muſcles, but larger. The fiſh cuts 
like the oyſter, is of a dark green colour, ſoon cor- 
rupts, and is too infipid and diſagreeable to be eaten. 
The ſhell is faſtened by two cartilages; one at each 
end. Sir Robert Reading, who gave a particulat 
account of them to the Royal Society, printed in 
their Lranſactions, No 198. ſays, “that the muſcles 
putting out their white fins dire& the eye of the 
hſher to their ſhells, which arc black like the ſtores 
in the river, which frequently batter and crack the 
backs of the ſhells and diſcover their ſeveral cruſts: 
The inſide is of a peart colour when firſt opened, 
and under the firſt coat in ſome ſhells is a clear 
liquor, moveable by preſſing it, but ſuch ſhells 
never had pcarls. The pearl lies in the leſſer end 
of the ſhell at the extremity of the gut and out of 
the body of the fiſh between the two films that line 
the ſhell. The ſhells containing the beſt pearls are 
wrinkled, twiſted, or bunched: the pearls if once 
dark never clear. He ſaw one pearl bought for 
50s. that weighed 36 carats; and a millar found a 
pear! which he fold for /. 4. 10s. to a man who 
fold it for 10F. to another, who diſpoſed of it for 
300. to lady Glenawly. They are gathered in the 
warm months when the river is low and clear, the 
poor people wading into the water and thruſting 
ſticks into the ſhells; but, if they were to fiſh in 
deeper water, they might poſſibly have better ſuc- 
ceſs, few pearl being now to be met with except in 
ſuch water, and thoſe of late not bigger than a pin's 
head, and of a duſky faint colour. The laſt at- 
tempt to revive the trade was about 5o years ago by 
a Scotch pedlar, who had pickt up a few of ſome 
value here, but ſoon gave over the purſuit. Iriſh 
pearls were preſented by Gilbert biſhop of Limeric 
to Anſelm archbiſhop of Canterbury about A. D. 
1094 ©. 

Other religious houſes in this county were art 
Kilmbian, Kilrois*, Neddrum, Noendrum*, Tamlachta 
Umbhail, Tegdagobba i. 

Mr. Archdall places Glanzrab or the vais of 
Charity, founded 1200, in King's county. 
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COUNTY OF 


EXT to the county of Louth on the north 

comes that of Antrim, ſo called from Antrim 
a little town of no note except for giving name to 
the whole country between the bay of Fnoc Fergus, 
Lagb Eaugh, and the river Ban. This bay of Knoc 
Fergus called by Ptolemy Vinperivs, has its name 
from the city ſtanding on it, which the Engliſh call 
Knoc Fergus, the Iriſh Carig Fergus, q. d. the Rock 
of Fergus, from that renowned Fergus who firſt led 
the Scots out of Ireland into Britain, and was 
drowned there. It is particularly famous above the 
reſt on this coaſt from the commodiouſneſs of the 
harbour, for its fortifications, though unfiniſhed, for 
the caltle ſtanding on a high rock, having a garriſon 


which keeps the country in order, and for an antient 


palace, now converted into a magazine. Near it lies 
I.ower Clane-boy, which was alſo the ſeat of the 
O Neals, remarkable for the death of that abandoned 
rebel Shane or John ONeal, who after various ravages 
being routed in one or two battles under the command 
of Henry Sidney, the lord deputy, was reduced ſo low 
as to intend coming to the deputy with a halter about 
his neck to ſue for pardon; but being perſuaded by 
his ſecretary firſt to ſolicit the aid of ſome Scotch 
iflanders who were encamped here for the purpoſes 
of marauding under Alexander Oge, he went to 
them, and met with a friendly reception, but was 
preſently after ſlain with his men in revenge for 
their relations, whom he had murdered. By his 
death an end was put to the war, and he with all 
who followed his ſtandard were attainted. Queen 
Elizabeth gave this Claneboy to Walter D'Evereux, 
earl of Eſſex, who came over here, being perhaps 
by the contrivance of ſome about the court, under 
a pretence of doing him honour by appointing him 
governor of Ulſter and mareſchal of Ireland, ba- 
niſned into this country, always rebellious and un- 
ſubdued. The earl, after ſpending vaſt ſums of 
money in attempting to bring it into order, ſtruggling 
with many difficulties in the cabinet and field, came 
to an untimely end, to the great grief of all good 
men, and left this country to the O Neals, and Brian 
Carragh of the family of the Mac Conclls, who have 
ſince cut one another's throats in their diſputes for 
lovereignty. Near Knoc Fergus is a peninſula, joined 
by a ſmall neck to the continent, but nevertheleſs 
called the /e of Magie, four miles long and one 
broad, in which ſome have ſuppoſed the monaſtery 
of Magio celebrated by Bede to have ſtood, of which 
before in the county of Maio, 

Here begin the Gl:pnes or Valles at the dangerous 
harbour of O/derfleet, and ſtretch for a long way by 
the ſea ſide. This country formerly belonged to the 
Biſjets, a noble family from Scotland, who, after aſ- 
ſaſſinating Patric, ear! of Athol, for ſome private 
grudge retired hither into exile, and had lands given 

nem here by favour of king Henry III. of England. 
For John Biſſet, who died in the beginning of Ed— 
ward I's reign, had large pofleſſions here; and under 


Edward II. Hugh Billet forfeited many of them by. 
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his rebellion. But in the laſt age the Scotch. rich 
marauders from Caxtire and the Hebrides jny; id 
them under the conduct of James Mac Cancel 14,4 
of Cantire in Scotland, who deduced his Cliim n 
them from the Billcts. But theſe on the death c 
their leader were cafily routed by Shan 0 N 
They returned again, and carried on dreadtul ry; ges 
in theſe parts, fomenting revellions till very lch 
John Perrott, the lord deputy of Ireland, firſt broygi; 
Donel Goran, who was ſlain by Richard Binohan 
with his brother Alexander in Connacht, and! _ 
wards Agnus Mar Cornell, tons of James Mac (ip 
to ſuch ſtraits as to fubin't thenfelves to the quen 
of England, and receive this territory to hold gg 
her at her pleaſure on certain conditio! ie, viz. that 
they would carry arms under none but the | 
England in Ireland, pay a certain number if catik 
and hawks annually, &c, 

The tract above this as far as the river Ban i; * 
The Rowte, being the reſidence of the Mac 


no inconſiderable family in their own country, thouey © 


driven into ſuch a narrow corner by the aer 
and continual depredations of the iſland Scots, Fer 


0 


Surley Boy (q. d. Charles the Nellotg) r mes 
Mac Connell, who had poſſeſſed himſelf of the b zlitnes, 
made himſelf by ſome means or other maſter of this 


tract, till the lord deputy John Perrott before-men- 


tioned taking Donl:/e caſtle, their ſtrongeſt fortee | 


ſituate on a rock commanding the ſea, and ſeparated 
from the land by a deep ditch, drove out him and 
his followers. Next year, however, he recovercd i 
by treachery, having ſlain the governor Cary, who 
made a brave defence, But the - deputy ſcuding 
againſt him Meriman, an experienced officer, who flew 
here the two ſons of James Mac Cznel!, and Surly 
Boy's ſon Alexander, fo harraſſed him, and drove of 
his cattle, which were his only wealth (he baving 
50, ooo cows of his own), that Surley Boy furra- 
dered Donluſe, went to Dublin, and in the cates! 
made his public ſubmiſſion, preſenting an humble 
petition for mercy; and being afterwards admitted 
into the deputy's apartment as ſoon as he ſaw tus 
picture of queen Elizabeth, he threw away his ſs0%, 
and more than once caſt himſelf at her feet, and de. 
voted himſelf to her majeſty. Being thus received 
into favour and among the number of her ful bjecz 
in Ireland, he abjured all allagiance to every fo eign 
prince in the courts of Chancery and King's Bench, 
and by queen Elizabeth's bounty had four diſtricts 
given him, called Toughes, viz. from the river 500 
to Ban, Donſeveris, Loghill, and Balia mom, with 
the government of Donluſe caſtle “ for himſelf and 
the heirs male of his body to hold” of the kings of 
England, on condition that neither he, nor his men, 
nor their deſcendants, ſhould ferve any foreign 
prince without leave, that they ſhould reſtrain 1-1 
people from ravaging, furniſh at their own expeuce 
12 horſemen and 40 footmen for 40 days in time 
of war, pay to the king of England a certain num 
ber of cattle and hawks annually, &c. 
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{118 county in former times was divided into 

two principalities; the northern called Dal 
1 Ruidbe contained the preſent baronics of Cary, 
Dun uce, Kilconway, and Antrim : the ſouthern de- 
rominated Dal @ Nadia comprehended the preſent 
haronies of Belfaſt, 'Boome, and Mazareen. The 
people of theſe two diſtricts and conſequently thoſe 
of the entire county were denominated by the Iriſh 
Dalmanary; the princes of whom were the O Don- 
nals“. 

The county of Antrim has on the weſt Lon- 
donderry, from which it is ſeparated by the 
ver Ban; on the ſouth part of Armagh; on the 
Cuch-calt Down; on the north the Deucaledonian 
ocean; and on the caſt St. George's channel. It is 
48 miles long and 21 broad, pretty fruitful and po- 
pulous, though on the north incumbered with large 
marſhes and bogs. It is inhabited moſtly by Britiſh 
Proteſtants, contains 56 pariſhes and five boroughs, 
and is divided into eight baronies, of Care, Dunluce, 
Kilonway, Glanarm, Antrim, Toom, Belfaſt, and Ma- 
zarten. It gives title of earl and baron to the Me 
Donnells, whom Mr. Camden calls Mc Connells. 
Of this antient family, deſcended from Samhairle, 
dometled, or Sourley, thane of Argyle in the time 
of Malcolm IV. was Alexander Oge mentioned by 
Mr. Camden, who flew Shan O Neal. His brother 
Sorley was made a free denizon of Ireland 1573; 
notwithſtanding which favour he afterwards rebelled 
aad ſubmitting to fir John Perrott obtained his par- 
don 1524, He was father (not brother as Mr. Cam- 
den) to James Me Donnel, and his eldeſt ſon Randal 
was created earl of Antrim 1618. His ſon Randal 
for his ſervices againſt the Iriſh rebels of 1641 was 
advanced to the dignity of marquis of Antrim 1043, 
which expired with him, and his brother Alexander 
ſucceeded to the earldom, inherited by his grandſon 
Alexander 5th and preſent earl. The ſeat of the 
family at Ballymagary in this county was accidentally 
burnt down 1750. 

Few remains of Iriſh hiſtory, language, or cul- 
toms, are to be traced in this part of the country. 
The revolutions which it has undergone in con- 
ſequence of forfeitures to the Engliſh and the en- 
croachments of the Scots have over-ruled every 
remaant of its original ſtate. While the Engliſh 
vere endeavouring to extend their pale, the Scotiſh 
Gan of Me Donalds, who by intermarriage had got 
ſcoting in Ireland, began their ravages on the north 
calt of Antrim, and by the powerful ſupport which 
lacy received from Cantyre and the weſtern iſles, 
elabliſicd their dominion over a tract of country 
bar 40 miles in length. The native Irith tranf- 
planted themſ-lves elſewhere, and the Scots remained 
Veacgable poſleſſors of the field. The old tradition 
aud cuſtoms of the country were entirely loſt; and 


: Collect, Hib. Ne XI. Ulſter Annals. ; 
p Hamilton's letters on the North Coat of Antrim, p. $9, 60. 
Wilſon, 406. Harris, 217. Archd, 4. e Wi 
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the few who ſpeak the Celtic language at all uſe a 
mixed diale& called the Scotch-Iriſh, imperfectly un- 
derſtood by the natives of either country b. 


Antrim, the capital of the county, is a conſiderable 
thriving corporation, market, and borough town, 
pleaſantly ſituated on both ſides of the fix miles water, 
united by a handſome bridge at the north end of 
Lough Neagh about ſix miles from the mouth of the 
bay, having a good road before it with a pier, within 
which veſſels lie dry at low water. Its mayor was 
antiently admiral of a confiderable extent of coaſt 
both in this county and that of Dowa, till the crown 
re-purchaſed the grant which the corporation en— 
joyed of the cuſtoms paid by all vefiels within their 
bounds, exc-t the creeks of Bangor and Belfaſt. 
The cuſtom-houic is now at Belfaſt; to which town 
Antrim is much inferior both in ſize and trade. It is 
ſtill, however, a county of itſelf and repreſented in 
parliament, and adorned with an extenſive park and 
ſtately caſtle or manſion-houſe, belonging to the earl 
of Mallareen*. Durtract, a diſciple of St. Patrick, 
founded a monaſtery here %, 

The biſhopric of Connor, ſituated in the ſmall 
town of that name*, which Mr. Camden places in 
Down, belongs to this county, and was founded in 
the beginning of the 6th century by Angus Mc 
Niſe; of whoſe ſucceſſors we have little account till 
Malachy mentioned by Mr. Camden from Sr. Ber- 


nard. It was united to Down by Pope Eugenius 


IV. at the requeſt of John biſhop of Connor. The 
chapter conſiſts of a dean, chanter, chancellor, 
treaſurer, archdeacon, and four prebendariesf. 


Carric or Knoc Fergus is a rich and populous bo- 
rough and market town, fituate on a bay of its own 
name, Where it has an exccllent harbour. This town 
and liberties have the privilege of being a diſtinct 
county and ſending two members to parliament, and 
the aſſizes and quarter-ſcſſhons for the reſt of the 
county are kept in it. It is fortified with walls, 
part of which remain, and has ſome modern out- 
works and a pier to receive veſſels of ſmall burthen. 
The mayor was admiral of a conſiderableæ extent of 
coaſt in this county and Down, but the grant of the 


— 


cuſtoms was re-purchaſed, and the cuſtym-hovſe re- 


moved to Belfaſt. It is juſtly celebrated fer the 


landing of king William III. 1690, at Hie hors, 
the ſeat of Me. Stewart ?. Here is a ſhell of a finc 
houſe, built by lord Chicheſter in the reign of James 
I. and an old Gothic church with many family monn- 
ments b. Two miles from the town are ruins of a 
very antient Caſtle '. . Here was a houſe of Francii- 
cans founded by Hugh Lacic'earl of Ulſter 1232, 
reformed to Obſervantines 1497. Sir Arthur Church, 
lord deputy of Ireland, crected a noble callle em its 
ſite 16104. In this bay the famous Thurot landed 


c Wilen, 25. 474. d Archd. 2. 
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Belfaſt, 


Liſburne. 


Mufſarcene, * 


Shane's c. 


Ralley caſtle. 


. 


February 21, 1960, and after taking the caſtle and 
plundering the town was retreating, when he was 
attacked by captain Elliot, his frigate and three 
others taken, and himſelf killed. 

Belfaſt, at the bottom of the bay, is the chief town 
and port of this part of Ireland, both for beauty of 
ſituation and buildings, number of inhabitants amount- 
ing to 15,000, wealth, frade, and ſhipping". Here 
is a long ſtone bridge over the river, and ſhips come 
up to Carmoyl road, which is a ſafe commodious hat- 
bour below the town with good depth of water. 
There is a very conſiderable trade to Scotland, par- 
ticularly Glaſgow, the town and environs being 
chiefly inhabited by Scotch. 

Near Breda is Belvoir, the ſeat of lord vi- 
ſcount Dungannon ; and two miles from Belfaſt is 
Parkmount, that of the earl of Donnegall. At Temple 
Patrick is Ca/tle Upton, the ſeat of lord 'Vempletown w. 

At Kilboedain, afterwards called K:iloſcoba, but now 
unknown, was a religious houſe founded by St. 
Boedain in the beginning of the 6th century; he 
quitted this church for Moinmor in the ſouth of 
Munſter his native country“. 

St. Darerca, a ſiſter of St. Patrick, was abbeſs of 
a nunnery in Linn, a ſpacious plain near Carrickfer- 
gus, now unknown, pleaſantly ſcated on the river 
Lagann e. 


Liſburue or Liſnagarvy, a pretty large and neat. 


market and borough town, incorporated by Charles II. 
conſiſts of three ſtreets. At the upper end of Caſtle 
fireet ſtood the ſeat of the Conway family, burnt 1707. 
Here happened the firſt action between the Engliſh 
and the rebels 1641, and the firſt defeat of the latter“. 
The town was burnt about 4o years ago, but rebuilt 
in a neat handſome manner, and has a large manu- 
ſactory for linen cloth a. Liſburne gives title of viſ- 
count to Wilmot Vaughan, whoſe grandfather Ed- 
ward of Trawſcoed c. Cardigan was fo created 1695. 
A great road runs hence through the barony of 
Killaltagh to Portmore and Belfaſt 12 miles on a 
vaſt artificial bank like a boundary, | 
At Lambeg near Liſburn Mc Donnell built a ſmall 
monaſtery ſor Franciſcans in the 13th century *. 
Maſſareene had a ſmall Franciſcan friary founded 


by O Neile*. This place gives title to the barony 


and of viſcount and earl as Lough Neagh does that 
of baron to the family of Skeflington, who inherit 


this by marriage with that of Clotworthy. Clot- 


worthy Skeffington is the preſent and 3d viſcount. 
Shane's caſtle, called in Iriſh the face of the black 
rock, two miles from Randalſtown, on the borders 
of Lough Neagh, of which it commands an extenſive 
proſpect, is the ſeat of John OfNeil, eſq; with ex- 
tenſive parks and plantations. In this caſtle there 
is an elegant little theatre, built by the preſent pro- 


prietor, which contains 110 ſpectators: the ſcenery 


painted by Horne. 
Balleycaſtle on the ſea coaſt in Carig barony, on a 


bay of its own name eaſt of it, is a ſmall place, but 


has a charter-ſchonl, and is remarkable for its pier and 
colliery, the former built by parliamentary encou- 
ragement, the Jatter within a mile of the town the 
property of meſſ. Boyds. Two miles from the town 
is a caſtle, and an anticnt building called the abbey, 


R 


1X | 


of which we can find no account; but in a Chapel in 
it is this inſcription : 


In Dei deiparæmue virginis honorem Hluſtriſimu 
ac nobiliſſimus dominus Randolphus M*Donny}} 
comes de Antrim hoc ſacellum fieri curqyj; 
An, Dom. 161% *, 


The town has been almoſt formed by Mr. Boyd, who 
died ſome years ago, but by an illjudged adiſlribu. 
tion of his fortune and other accidents, the may. 
factures have been ſince neglected, the haryyy 
choaked up, and the collierics not conducted with 
proper ſpirit ?, 

Near Ballindery are ruins of the once fine caſtle 
Portmore ſeated in the midſt of ſome plantations je. 
longing to the carl of Herford *. 

Near Ballymena is a large tumulus; on the {out 
ſide of which is a courſe of ſeats of earth reſembling 
an amphitheatre, and on the top in an horizon;y 
poſition a large earthen croſs. 

Within a mile and an half of Ballymena on the 
riſing ground oppoſite Gilgorin caſtle belonging v 
lord Mount Caſhell is a ſettlement of Morayiang y 
Gracebill, on the eſtate of the right honourable John 
O Niel *, | 

At Lough gule, ſurrounded by the lough and: 
canal is Liſſanoure caſtle, the beautiful ſeat of hrt 
Macartney *. | 

Ballintoy is a ſmall place, and has a tolerabæ! 
good bay. In 1756 a vein of coals was diſcovered 
near it, which is now worked with ſuch good effe? 
as not only to ſupply a ſalt-work here, but my 
others at Portruſh and Coleraine. The haven ha 
been reported to parliament as capable of receiring 
barks of 50 tons, and larger veſſels : ſome works hare 
been carried on for its improvement. 

Newton Glens or Cuſhendull, is ſituated on a ſmall * 
river near Cuſhendall bay, At the entrance of tow J 
are ruins of a caſtle, and half a mile beyond it coſe 
to the ſea ſhore thoſe of Red caſtle, nearly oppoſie 
to which is Mount Edward, the ſeat of Mr. Boyd", 

At Glenarm, pleaſantly ſituated in a barony of its 6 
name, on the ſea coaſt, and formerly of more note, 
a monaſtery of Franciſcans was founded by Robeit 
Biſſet, a Scotchman, 1465, of which there are {ii 
ſome remains on its bay e. | 

Glenarm caſtle is the ſeat of the carl of Antrim, 1 
magnificent fabric with extenſive demeſne and deer 
parks f. He has another ſeat at Ballymagary t. 

Other religious houſes in the county of Autrir 
were 

Achadhdubthuigh near the river Bane '. 

Achadbnacitt in Dalrieda, which comprehended tlie 
north north-welt and part of the ſouth of tht 
county i. 

Ardmacnaſca on Lough Laoigh k. 

Bonamargy was founded by the Me Donnelb, 

whoſe burying-place it was l. : 

Cluain was an abbey in the early ages of Clit 

tianity, now a pariſh church“. | 
Donmachneen u, and twenty more built by St. Pr 
trick in Dalrieda, are now all unknown“. 

Goodborn or Weodbern, a houſe of Premonſtratet: 

ſians, founded by ſome of the Biſſets?. 


1 Wilſon, 8. m Ib. 466. 484. 479. u Archd. 8. o Ib. 9. 

? Tec its regiſter, Archzol. I. 100. Wilton, 8. r Mr. Bowman in Archzol. N. ror. . Arc? 
t Th. 10. * Wilſon, 26. 475» * Archd. 2. Hamilton, zo. 2 Wilſon, 40. _ Ib. 4 
jb. © Wilſon, 470, 471. 4 Ib. 4t. © Aichd. 6. © Wilſon, 42. 407+ 4% 
x Ib. „ Archd, 1, i Ib, * Ib. 2. | 1b, 3. Ridpath's Border Hiſt, 130. 
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At Kits or Diſert, four miles north of Antrim, 
Was a priory of Canons regular before the arrival of 
the Engliſh“. 

Muckamore on the river called the Six Mile water, 
vo miles ſouth of Antrim, had a monaſtery founded 
A, D. 550 by St. Colman Elo". 

Rachlin is an, iſland in the great Atlantic ocean, 
Prolemy's Ricina, of which among the iſlands. Sir 
Columb placed here a church in the middle of the 
6th century *. 

Rathmuighe on the ſea ſhore, the principal town 
of the Dalruds, had an epiſcopal ſee and a monal- 
tety, but is now reduced to a ſmall village and a 
church. 

The north coaſt of Antrim ſeems to have been 
originally a compact body of limeſtone rock, coult- 
derably higher than the preſent level of the ſea, 
which, with various degrees of depreſſion and ele- 
ration, purſues a courſe of 40 miles along the coaſt 
from Lough Foyle to Lough Larne. This limeſtone 
tum ſcems to have ſhrunk from the column or 
baſaltes. 

Fairbead ſtands on ſuch columns, and the iſland of 
Rage two miles north from it, five miles long by 
three quarters broad, correſponds in materials and 
elcyatioa with the oppoſite ſhore ®. 

At Carrick a rede, an inſulated rock on the coaſt 
caſt from Ballintoy is carried on a good ſalmon 
fiſhery, The ſucceſs of thele fiſherics on the ſca 
coalt and in the rivers in the north of Ireland is ſuch 
that 1400 ſalmon have been taken at one haul in 
the river Ban, and ncar 1000 in the next. At preſent, 
however, it is believed the ſucceſs of the river fiſh- 
ing has undone them by deſtroying the mother ſal- 
mon, which ſhould be allowed free paſſage through 
the river to caſt their ſpawn x. 

There are three or four old caſtles along the coaſt 
in places very difficult of acceſs, but their antient 
hiſtory are loſt. The moſt remarkable is Dunluce, 
now the property of the Antrim family, on an inſu— 
lated rock, acceſſible only by a narrow wall like a 
bridge. The walls are built of columnar baſaltcs, 
many joints of which are placed fo as to ſhew their 
polygon ſections, and in one of the north windows the 
architect has continued to ſplay off the wall neatly 
enough by making uſe of the joints of a pillar, whole 
angle was ſufficiently obtuſe to ſuit his purpoſe ?. 
the caſtle and territory belonged to the Me Quil- 
lans, who were diſpoſſeſſed of it by the Me Don- 
alds from Cantire 1 580 . 

About eight miles north-caſt from Colerane is a 
remarkable pile of rocks called the Grants Couſ:- 
way, 30 broad and 20 high above the ſtrand, con- 
filing of many thouſand pillars ; moſt of them per- 
pendicular to the plane of the horizon, and fo cloſe 
to each other that a knife can hardly be thruſt in 
between them. They are for the moſt part penta- 
gonal or hexagonal and a few feven ſided, yet al- 
moſt all irregular, none of their ſides being of equal 
breadth. Ticy are from 15 to 24 inches diameter, 
«nd conſilt of ſeveral joints or ſingle cylinders of dit- 
ſerent heights, one of them always concave, the other 
convex in the middle. In compoſition and figure 
the stones come neareſt to the Entrochus, Aſtroites, 
and Halahtes. The ſtones and pillars where they 


a Archd. 10. r Th, Ib. 11 . 13. 
5 Har 110 's letters on the coaſt of Antrim, I—(. 12. 
Hemi, „ 49—54. Id. 61, 62. * Ib, 6 3—69, 
wr E. Bulkelev, Dr. Foley, Dr. T. Molyneux in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 199. 211, 212. allo Pocock, ib. 485. and vol. XLVIII. part J. 
P. 26—238. * Phil. Tianſ. N* 199. p. 708. l 
Vol, III. 7 N ficenr 
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join are of a whitiſh freeſtone colour, and (uiver 
horizontally. When ſtruck they emi: a ſmell like 
that of burnt horns. This natural caufeway runs 
from the bottom of a high green hill into the fea, 
none knows how far. At low water the length is 
about 600 feet or more, the greateſt breadth 240 
feet, and the leaſt 120: the height from 15 to 36 
fecr, and ſome have been traccd 3 feet below the 
ſurface. The high bank hanging over it on the 
ſea ſide ſeems moſtly compoled of the common crag; 
there are, however, a few irrcoular pillars on the 
caſt fide, and ſome farther on the north called the 
Loems or Orgens in the fide of a hill, conſiſling of 
30 pillars, the middlemoſt 40 fect high, and thoſe 
at the ſides diminiſhing. Juſt over the cauſeway the 
tops of ſome. more appeared floping out of the hill 
ſide. Four miles weſt of the Giants cauſeway and 
one mile and an half inland, three miles from Col 
rain and two miles from Dualuſe, are ſeveral ranges 
of the like tall pillars along the ſides of the rock tor 
309 paces, and Ballywillan church is ſaid to be built 
of them. Theſe pillars are larger, and none of the 
ſtones heptagonal, nor are they united by cavitics 
and convexities, but by preſſure on planes. 

The Giants' Cauſeway was firſt noticed in a letter 
from fir Richard Buli:ley to Dr. Lyſter 1693 ˙, and 
the queries publiſhed by the former in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions were anſwered by Dr. Thomas 
Foley, accompanied with an imperfect ſketch of it 
by Chriſtopher Cole 1649. Dr. Thomas Molyneux 
tool very conſiderable pains to procure information 
about it, his profeſſion preventing him from examin- 
ing it in perſon. It was, however, found that this 
ſpecies of ſtone was not confined to this cauſeway, 
but was diſcoverable in the mountain of Dunnull, 
and was the lapis Miſneris or baſaltes of Stolpen in 
Saxony. It was no more thought of till Mre. 
Suſannah Drury made two beautiful and correct 
paintings of ir, engraved 1740; and Dr. Pococke, af- 
terwards biſhop of Oſlory, examined it with atten— 
tion, and gave an account of it in Phil. Tranf, No 43 5, 
p. 124. and vol. XL. VIII. part I. p. 220—238. All 
obſcrvation having been hitherto confined to the 
cauſeway only, Mr. Hawilton examined the whole 
coaſt, and found an immenſe baſalt quarry, extend- 
ing widely over all the neighbouring land. The 
great features of this whole coaſt are the two great 
promontories of Bengore and Fairhcad, which ſtand 
at the diſtance of eight miles from each other, both 
formed on a great and extenſive ſcale, both abrupt 
towards the ſea, and abundantly expoſcd to obſer- 
vation, and each in its kind exhibiting noble arrangs- 
ments of the different ſpecies of columnar baſaltes. 

The headland of engere is made up of a number 
of leſſer capes and bays ; each having its own proper 
name, and compoſed of a variety of difficult ranges 
of pillars, and a great number of ſtrata, The mioit 
perfect of theſe capes is called Pleaſtin, its ſummir 
covered with a thin graſſy ſod ; under which lies the 
natural rock, having gencrally a hard uniform ſur— 
face, ſomewhat cracked and ſhrieveled. Art the 
depth of 10 or 12 feet from the ſummit, the rock 
begins to aſſume a columnar tendency, and forms a 
range of maſly pillars of baſaltes, perpendicular to 
the horizon, preſenting the appearance ef a magui- 
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ſicent gallery or colonnade upwards of 60 ſeet high, 
on a ſolid baſe of coarſe irregular black rock near 
60 feet thick, abounding in blebs and air holes. 
Under this great bed of ſtone ſtands a ſecond range 
of pillars between 40 and 50 feet high, leſs grots 
and more ſharply defined than thoſe of the upper 
ſtory, many of them on a cloſe view emulating the 
neatncſs of the columns in the Giant's Cauſeway. 
This lower range is borne on a larger of red ochre 
fone, Theſe two admirable natural galleries with 
the interjacent mals of irregular rock form a per- 
peadicular height of 170 ſect, from the baſe of which 
the promontory Covered with rock and grals ſlopes 
down to the ſea for the ſpace of 200 feet more, 
making in all a maſs of ncar 400 feet in height“. 
Though there are but wo complete ranges of pil- 
lars which appear in many of the promontories, yet 
it is not improbable that there may be more in ſuc- 
ceſſion at various depths under ground; and this 
opinion is confirmed by columnar marks, which may 
be traced in ſeveral rocks that he in the ſea. The 
cauſeway itſelf which is ſituate at the baſe of one of 
three promontories on the level of the beach is one 
of theſe columnar beds that has been accidentally 
ttripped and waſked by length of time and ſtorms, 
The pillars of this whole headland appear naturally 
to aſfeR a perpendicular ſituation; and in the fey 
places where they lie in an inclined poſture, ſeems 
to be the eſſect of ſome external cauſe. The ranges 
of pillars are more perfect in proportion as they lie 
deeper in the ground; the fecond range in Pleaſkin 
is evidently better finiſhed than the upper, while the 
pillars of the cauſeway, which runs into the ſea it- 
ſelf, have ſtill a greater ſharpneſs in their figure, and 
are more cloſe in texture. 

A mile from hence Fairhead promontory, the 
Roxacnim prom. of Ptolemy, riſes more than 460 
feet above the ſea, forming the eaſt termination of 
Bally caſtle bay, and preſenting to view a vaſt com- 
pat maſs of rude columnar ſtones in very groſs forms, 
many of them near 150 ſeet long, and the texture ſo 
coarſe as to reſemble black chorle ſtone. rather than 
the cloſe fine grain of the Giant's Cauſeway baſaltes. 
At the baſe of theſe gigantic columns lies a wild 
waſte of natural ruins of enormous ſize, which in 
length of time have tumbled from their foundations, 
avd ſome of them lie in groups and clumps of pil— 
lars. At the foot of this promontory the ocean rages 
with uncommon fury, and ſcarce a ſingle mark of ve- 
getation pervades the hard rock, which forms a fine 
contraſt with Bengore. Beſides theſe two promon- 
tories there are many other ſimilar arrangements 
through this country. Such are the mountain of 
Dunnull between Colerain and the river Buſh, at the 
craigs of Iſtamore, abounding with this ſpecies of 
tone, and at moſt of the quarries opened round the 
mountain; at DurſJuſe hill near the caſtle of that 
name; in the bed of Buſh mill; on the ſummit of 
the mountain of Croaghmore; in many parts of the 
highland over Ballintoy; in the iſland of Raghery 
and varions other places through an extent of coaſt 
15 miles in length by two in breadth. Beyond this 
tract which abounds in perfect pillars an intent ob- 
ſerver will trade the Tame ſpecies of foſſils in very 
diſtaut parts of the country as far as the north ſhore 


© Mr, Pennant is much miſtaken in ſuppoſing that the little iſland of Staffs, whoſe greateſt height is but 120 feet, chan 
jet equal to the bold promontory of Bengore. Neither are the beſt ſpecimens of pillars at Staffa at all cot pat able 2 86: 


Giants Cauſeway in neatneſs of form or ie gulatity of articylaters. 
4 Hlam:ltov, LO1=—I14- | : 
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of Lough Neagh and the mountains of the county of 
Derry; in many places of which imperſcc; columnar 
forms may be obſerved, ſo that the great cauſe which 
generated this ſpecies of ſtone has been exenel 
through a ſpace of more than 40 miles in 1ength ang 
20 in breadth, i. e. through above 800 ſquare miles e. 
The columnar baſaltes of the Giant's Cauſcway ſcemy 
as perfect of its kin as any hitherto diſcovered, and 
may in fome meaſure ſerve as a ſtandard with which 
to compare other ſtone of the ſame ſpecies. It js , 
black, pondetous, cioſe-grained ſtone, which does 
not efferveſce in any of the mineral acids. lis ſpecific 
gravity is to that of water nearly in the proponigy 
of 2.99 to 1.09; and to that of the ſineſt marhle 33 
2.00 to 2. 0. Though its texture be compact it h 
not abſolutely homogencons. It ſtrikes fire imper. 
fectiy with @ ſteel, When expoſed to a moderne 
heat in a common fire it aſſumes a reddiſh coloy-, 
In a more inteuſe heat it readily melts, and with z 
alcali ſſux may be oflified. Its principal compoucnr 
parts are iron in à metallic ſtate, combined chiefly 
with ſilicious and argillaceous carth. From the 
metallic ſtate of its iron element we may infer, tha 
the columns of the Giant's Cauſeway are all nz 
tara] magnets, whoſe lower extremity is their north, 
and the upper extremity their ſouth pole; and in the 
ſemicircular bays of Bengore head the compaſs is very 
much deranged from its meridian. Silicious earths 
frequently aſſect a regular figure, and iron crylial. 
lizes in the like; and as theſe elementary parts the 
baſaltes affect a ſpecific form of cryſtallization, it may 
not be unreaſonable to conceive the laws which a. 
tuate ſmaller experiments may produce the beauti- 
ful ſymmetry and arrangement of the Giant's Caule- 
way. The pitlars of the Cauſeway are ſinall, not 
much above 1 foot in breadth and 30 in length, 
ſharply defined, neat in their articulation with conver 
or concave articulations to each joint, on the level 
of the beach, from whence they may be traced 
through all degrees of elevation to the top of the 
higheſt grounds in the neighbourhood as at the old 
fort of Dunmull and on tae top of Croaghmore 609 
feet at leaſt above the level of the ſea. At the Caule- 
way and moſt other places they ſtand perpendicular 
to the horizon, and though generally compatt and 
homogeneors, the upper joint of the oRagonal pi 
lar where it can be aſcertained is always rudy 
formed and cellular. In many of the capes and lil 
they are of a larger ſize, more imperfect and irregwat 
in their figure and articulation, having often fat te. 
minations to their points; they are ch, cloſe aw 
uniform ; blue, red, grey, and of every varicd grail. 
At Faithead they ſometimes exceed 5 feet in breadih 
and 100 in length, oftentimes apparently deſtitute ol 
joints. In ſome of the capes, and particularly new 
Ulſhet harbour in the ifle of Raghery, they lie in t 
oblique poſition; at Doon point in the fame iand 
and along the Ballentoy ſhore they form variety of 
regular curves. The little point of Doon conta“ 
2t once perpendicular, horizontal, and bending pil 
lars. Its baſe reſembles a mole compoſed of crec 
columns; over the extremity of which appear olle 
in a bending form; over all ſeveral pillars in 2 bo 
rizontal poſture. The groſs pillars in the capes as 
mountains frequently abound in air holes, con 
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ing fine parts and other apparently foreign bodies ; 
and the irregular baſaltes beginning where the pil- 
urs ceaſe or lying over them is in general extremely 
honey · combed, containing in its cells cryſtals of 
little morſels of fine brown clay, ſometimes 
very pure ſteatite, and in a fey inſtances bits of 
agate» The foſſils attendant on the baſaltes are ex- 
tenſive layers of red ochre, veins of iron ore, ſome- 
times very rich, ſteatites, zeolyte, peperino ſtone, 
pumice fone, The following ſeem to have exiſted 
independent of and perhaps antecedont to the ba- 
ſaltes; chalky limeſtone, flints, ſand-ſtone, pit coal 
in beds between the layers of ſandſtone at Ballycaſtle, 
and appearing to continue under the {ca to Raghery 3 
martial vitriol, and a very ſingular range of calcarious 
phoſphoric rocks on the ſhore of Raghery near where 
the vein of Ballycaſtle coals might be ſuppoſed to 
have reached *. The connection between the baſal- 
1-3 and volcanoes and the probability of its having 
been produced in this country as well as in different 

of the continent, together with the objections 
to ſuch an hypotheſis as well as the proper inference 


acolyte, 


Hamilton, 114—134. 


. 


which we ought to draw from them, are detailed at 
large in Mr. Ilamilton's Letters concer nit the 
northern coaſt of the county of Antrim, fo often 
quoted i. 

Killultagh gives title of baron to the carl of Ulert— 
fort,, who was created baron Conway. of Kilulltagh 
1703, and was ſucctedéd 1734 by his ſon Francis 
Seymour ad and preſent earl. 

Lang ford gives tie of viſcounteſs to lady Eliza- 
beth-Ormſby Rowley, of the family of the Uptons 
barons 'Templetown, ſo created 1766. 

Clotworthy Upton was created 1766 baron em- 


plctown in this county, Where lus ſcat is at Ca//e 
Upton. 


Arthur Trevor, created in 1765 viſcount Dungannon - 


of the county of Tyrone, and baron Hill of Olderfleet. 


in this county, was ſucceeded by his grandſon and . 


nameſake 1771. 


George Macartney was created lord Macartney of 


Liſſanure in this county 1776. 


Sir Alexander, Me Donald lord Me Donald baron 
of Slate 1776. 
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COUNTY OF 


EYOND che Glinnes to the weſt lies ring, 

now, from the chief town, called the county of 
Colran, extending itſelf between the river Bann and 
Lough-forle, and bordering on the ſouth on Tir-Oen. 
This Bann is, according to Giraldus, a moſt beautt- 
ful river, as its name implies, riſing out of the moun- 
tains of Mourne in the county of Downe, loſing itſelf 
and its name in Lough Eaugh or Sidney, a ſpacious 
lake, and after a courſe of near 3o miles (for ſo long 
that lake is reckoned) it reſumes its own name again 
at Tome caſtle, and decked with woods, proudly rolls 
along to the ocean through Gl/ancolkein, where the 
thick woods and inacceſſible marſhes afford the rebel- 
lious Scotch iflanders a ſecure retreat, as the Engliſh 
experienced who purſued Surley Boy when lurking 
here. It is the beſt furniſhed with ſalmon of any 
river in Europe, becauſe as ſome think its waters are 


COLRA N. 
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the cleareſt, ſuch as that fiſh particularly delight in 
In this part the family of greateſt influence is the 
Cahans, whoſe chief O Cahan ranks foremoſt among 
the great men called U*Raights, dependent on O N 
tyrant of Ulſter; and in the rude election of O Nei 
performed with barbarous ceremonies on a high hilj 
in the open air, they hold the honourable office g 
throwing a ſhoc over the head of O Neal after jj; 
election. They have not, however, power ſufficen 
to controul the iſland Scots, who, to ſave their ſo 
at home, every ſummer flock hither from thoſe hun. 


gry barren iſlands, where nothing but dire pojeny \ 


prevails,. to procure proviſion, watching every c. 
caſion of fomenting rebellion ; ſo that it was ena 
that none ſhould invite them over to Ircland or lr. 
bour them under pain of high treaſon, 


. MSA 


HE county of Coleraue, now called London 

Derry, comprehends the northern parts of the 
antient diſtriſt of Cine! Eoghan or Kinel Owen, and 
was called by the Iriſh Dair Calgaic, and moſt pro- 
bably the Aww of Ptolemy; the antient chief- 
tains of which were the O Doghertys*. It is 
bounded on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by Tyrone, 
on the caſt by Antrim, on the weſt by Donegal 
and the ſca, is 26 miles long and three broad; 
2 pretty champain, fruitful country; its boggy 
and heathy grounds manured as thoſe of Do- 
negal by ſea ſhells. This county is divided into fix 
baronics; London Derry city and liberty, Tirekerin, 


. Tenoght, Colerane, Loghlinſholin, and the town and li- 


berty of Colerane. It contains 38 pariſhes and three 
boroughs, and has been greatly improved by the Lon- 
doners, to whom 1t was granted by James I. with rhe 
city of London-Derry and town of Colerane, by the 


name of the Society of the Governor and Aſſiſtants at 
London of the Nero Plantation of Ulſter in the realm 


Ireland, in conſideration of their ſettling an Eng— 
liſh colony here after the rebellions in the north of 
Ireland. 

London Derry or Derry, the chief town, a corpo- 
ration and good tca port, better than that at Cole- 
Tane, lies on the river Foyl, and is the centre of 
trade hereabouts. It will ever be famous for its 
noble defence in three ſieges in the laſt century 


Coll. IIib. Ne XI. 
* 


— We * 


againſt the rebels of 1641; againſt lord Ardes after 
the duke of Ormond had treated with the rebels 
1649 ; and againſt James II. 1689. This laſt was the 
moſt memorable, as the place, though neither vel 
fortified, manned, nor victualled, held out ſeven 
months in all the extremities of famine, under the 
command of the rev. Mr. George Walker againſt the 
forces of James II. when he was in poſſeſſion ol 
almoſt all the reſt of the kingdom. In memory af 
the laſt ſiege the arms of this ſee were altered to thoſe 
of the ſee of London with a harp for diſtinction. It 
was firſt ſettled by ſir Robert Docwra, of whom ſee Mr, 
Camden in Donegal. It was afterwards built on all 
by the company of London Adventurers avove-met- 
tioned in the reign of James I. with wide well-pavcd 
ſtrait broad ſtreets, regular ſtone houſes, 3 large 
handſome church with a lofty ſpire, a ſpacious qu 
and -market-place, a ſtrong wall in the modern {ys 

of fortification, and in perfect repair, though bw" 
1614, and the gates fortified with portcullices. It 
has a military governor, who is commander of Cu. 

more ſort below the town. Beſides which there at 
four caſtles on the river ſide. But the quay and 
great part of the city are not within the walls: It 1s 
governed by a mayor, aldermen, and recordcr, and 
is a city and county of itſelf®, Here are abun 
of ſhipping, and a great trade in the herring fiſhery 
and to the W eſt- Indies. It is inhabited entire} by 


T x7 
Wilton, 33, 54. 
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—_— and gave title of carl and baron 1719, 
+6 to Thomas Pitt, ſecond ſon of the famous Kat 
11 2 governor, which became extinct with his fon 
1765. St. Columb, who was born of noble parents 
„ Gartan c. Doneg i] 5275 and educated at the great 

1 gf Clonard under St. Finian ©, founded here 
= 545, a famous monaſtery of Abgabe canons 
ular, which Mr. Camden places in Donegal. 
ere was allo a Cillertian nunnery, founded 1215 
b Turlogh Leburgh ONeal of Strabane; a Do— 
ninic a friary 1274, founded by 0 Donel! the 
yOu! get, prince of Tyrconell*, and a Franciſcan friary *, 
The biſuopric was transferred to this place 1153 
from Ardfrath and Magherc, The diocclc is about 
zo miles ſquare, The learned Dr. Nicolſon was 
biſhop here from 1718 to 1726. Theprelent biſhop 
Harvey is allo carl of Briſtol. 

William Bateman, of Shobdoncourt, Herefordſhire, 
was created baron of Culmore and viſcount Bateman 
1725, and ſucceeded 1741 by his ſun John ſecond 
and preſent viſcount. 

Lough Foyle, the road of Derry, is a bay of the 
ſea 14 miles long and ſeven broad, though only one 
mile over at the entrance. The headlands of this 
lough are counted the moſt northern land of Irc- 
land. 

Before the mouth of Lough Foyle is a great ſand 
called the Fowns, which, however, does not obſtruct 
the navigation, as there is at all times 14 or 15 fathoins 
water in the channel, which is broad and deep. In 
he entrance of the lough are very great ſands on the 
left hand from one end to the other, which are ſome 
miles broad off the land, and on the right hand are 
little ſands or ſhelves cloſe to the land. Between 
theſe is a broad channel 3 or 4 ſathoms deep; and 
on that arm whereon the town ſtands 10 or 12, and 
belore the town 4 or 5; ſo that this is juſtly eſteemed 
4 commodious a harbour as any in the kingdom. 

At Magilligan between the church and the point 
z the (greateſt rabbit warren in the kingdom, yicld- 
ng annually about 3 or 4,000 dozen of ſkins, calcu- 
lated from 15 to 1800. and the property of the 
biſhop of Derry. Magilligan point is at the mouth 
of Lough Foyle, whereon St. Columb founded a 
monaſtery called alſo Ardia or Airdinegrollagain and 
the ſhrine of St. Columb, and which in time became 
very rich k. About it are high hills with exceeding 
ſeep rocky cliffs and waterfalls in many places. 
Tae ferry from hence to Green caſtle is about three 
quarters of a mile. At Doron hill the preſent biſhop 
of Derry has built and ſiniſlicd a fine houſe in all 


the oppoſite ſide of the river Foyle is Poomball, the 
ſeat of Mr. Alexander, fo called becauſe juſt under 
the houſe the boom was fixed, which the French 
and Iriſh armies threw acroſs the river to preveut 
relief coming up the river 1685. 

Colerane, a market, corporation, and borough town, 
on the caſt ide of the mouth of the Bann, five miles 
from the fea, is a neat handfome walled town, for- 
merly a place of great conſideration, being the chief 
town of a county erccted by hr John Perrot during 
his government of Ireland, but now only the head 
of one of the baranics in the county of London- 
Derry*. St. Carbren was its tirſt bilkop about A. D. 
640. The violent current of the river, which is 
the mouth of Lough Neagh, repelliug the tide, ob— 
ſtruéts the entrance of vellels and hurts its trade, 
which is principally in falmon; the fiſhery of which 
amounts to ſome thoufands a year', Here was an 
Auguſtine monaſtery, founded in the 5th century, 
and its materials except. the church ® were em— 
ployed to build a caſtle 1213; alſo a Dominican friary 
founded 1244; part of whoſe ruins remain near the 
town”. Colcranc gave ntle of baron to the ho- 
neurable family of Hare in England, which ended 


with the laſt lord John 1749; but this title was* 


revive in the perſon of Gabriel langer 1761, who 
died 1773, and was ſucceeded by lis fon john ſecond 
and preſent lord, 

FP ortg lonone | is plcaſantly ſfiruated on the river Bann, 
over which is a bridge at the town's end, dividiog 
this county from Antrim ”. 


53 


4 WNT ane. 


Lortglenont. 


Newtoun Limavady is a ſmall borough, but a Newtown 
thriving market and poſt town, on Roc water near 1imavar 


Lough Foyle, 

Religious houſes in the county of Derry founded 
by St. Columb were 

Arragelin, now a pariſh church; Boithmedbbha , 
Dezertoghill near the river Bann®*; Rathrerenden 
and Templefinlashan on Lough Fo) le 5 5 

St. Patrick founded the church of Both-dbomnaigh 
or Lower Badoney WO miles from Derry *, and Dun- 
cruthen or Dune“. 

Camus on the river Bann had Congell and Col- 
man, two famous ſaints, for its abbots in the 6th and 
7th century, and is now a pariſh church“. 

Domnachdola, now Domuachmer, and a pariſh 
church, had St. Beſcna, a difciple of St. Patrick, for 
its preſbyter ?. 

At Dungiven, a village in the barony of Kenoght 
13 miles fouth-caſt of Derry, O Cahane, prince of 
the country, founded a priory of Canons regular of 


the e elegance of Italian architecture on one of the St. Auſtin 1155 *. 

ids . . 
Ry promontories in the north of Ireland, the Moycoſquin, Mayciſcain, or the abbey of the Virgin 
"Wation fo bleak that not a ſhrub can raiſe Mary ot the We * „ was founded for Ciſtentians 
224 * * . 
bead. Near two miles from London Derry and on 1172+. 

1 94—90. * Ib. 91. © Ib. f Wilſon, 54. 3 Ih, 58 56. 

* Archd, 2s j W Iſon, 467. « Ih, 27+ 453. 5 . 1b. 27» C3 Ar Nd, 7 4. 
E. Wilſon, 473. P 1b. 468. 4 Archd. 22, Ib, 83. e 

; we Ys „Ib. 92. Ib. 62. Y Ib. gt. Ib. 23, Ib. gr. 

iv, 92, Ab. 
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COuN TY OF T IR- OE N. 


ELO W Colerane to the ſouth lies the county 

of Tir. Owen, which may be tranſlated The Land 
of Euzenivs. This is entirely midland, ſeparated on 
the weſt by the river Lifer from "Tir-Conell, on the 
eaſt by Logh Eaugh from the county of Antrim, on 
the ſouth by Blackwater, called in Iriſh More or Great 
Water from the county of Armagh. Though a 
rough country, it is, however, fruitful and of conſi- 
derable extent, being 60 miles long and 30 broad, 
divided by the mountains called ẽ Gallen into 
Upper to the north and Lower to the ſouth. In it 
are Cloghar, a very poor biſhopric; Dunganen, the 
principal reſidence of the earls, which by favour of 


Henry VIII. gave title of baron to Matthew, ſon of. 


the firſt earl Tir-Oen, It is an handſomer houſe 
than is common in this country, but has been often 
fired by its owners to prevent its being burnt by the 
enemy. Ublegahell, where O Neal, the haughty 
tyrant of Uliter, uſed to be crowned in the barbarous 
manner of his country; a fort on the river Black- 
woter or More, which has experienced the various 
chances of war, there being no other paſs into this 
country, the retreat of rebels, but now neglected ever 
ſince the diſcovery of a ford lower down; on both 
ſides of which the lord deputy Charles Montyoy, 
when he carried on the war vigorouſly againſt the 
rebels in theſe parts, erected new forts. He at the 
the ſame time raiſed another fort with a garriſon 


called from him Montjoy on Lough Laugh (called at 


preſent by the ſoldiers Lough Sidney in honour of 
Henry Sidney) which is incloſed by the weſtern 
boundary of this country, and formed or greatly in- 


creaſed by the river Bann as I before obſeryed, |, 
is certainly a fine lake, extremely well ſtocked yi 
fiſh and of great extent, no leſs than 30 miles; any 
as the poct ſays, 


Dulci mentitur Nerea fluctu. 
May ſeem an occan from the gentle floods, 


The varied aſpect of its banks, ſhady woods, me. 
dows covered with perpetual verdure, fields if yel 
cultivated extremely fertile, floping hills, and ths 
many brooks running into it, all conſpire to render 
it both pleaſant and profitable, nature ſeeming y 
reproach the inhabitants for ſuffering by idlenck 
dreary barbariſm to overſpread the whole, In U. 
per Tir-Oen is Straban, a famous caſtle, inhabited in b 
our time by Turlogh Leinigh, of the family « 
O Neal, who, after the death of Shan, as will yr. 
ſently be related, was by the people elected to the 
the dignity of O Neal; and ſome other caſtles of is 
ferior note, which as in other parts of this kingdom 
are only high towers with narrow loop holes rather 
than windows, to which adjoin apartments of wr 
covered with ſtraw, having large courts ſurrounded 
with ditches and buſhes to defend their cattle from A 
robbers. All the glory or reputation of this county 1, 
is derived from its lords who exercize a kind of 9j 
rannical ſovereignty, of whom two were earls of Fi 
Oen, viz. Con O Neal: and Hugh his ſon's ſon. But 

of theſe I ſhall preſently treat more fully when | 
come to give an account of the earls and lords 6! 
Ulſter, { 
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HE county of Tyrone comprehends the antient 

diſtrict of Cincal Hogbain or Cennal Otwen, fre- 
quently called Tir-Oen, whence Tyrone its preſent 
name, Some of the ſouthern parts in the ba- 
rony of Clogher contain the northern parts of the 
antient Orgicl, comprehending the preſent countics 
of Lonth, Armagh, and Monaghan. Ihe princes of 
this diſtrict were the O Nials; afterwards on the 
county being made ſhire ground the earls of Tyrone“. 
It is bounded on the north by London Derry, on the 
ſouth by Monaghan, on the eaſt by Lough Neagh 
and part of Armagh, and on the weſt and ſouth— 
welt by Donegall and part of Fermanagh. It is in 
length 6 iniles, in breadth 42 miles; divided into 
the four baronies of Strabane, Omarh, Dungannon, 
and Clogher; in which are 3o pariſhes and four 
borongbs. The air is wholeſome, but the ſoil in 
many parts being rough and mountainous is very in- 
difeccm, Mr. Camden's deſcription of it is very juſt. 
The barony of Dungannon is nearly the ſame as the 
county of Monaghan, and is in general fruitful, yer 
not pleaſant, for it contains few reſident gentlemen. 
The linen manufacture flouriſhes there, and the 
country is cultivated though not well, and would re- 
ward the induſtry of the beſt farmers. But trades 
are not here ſeparated; the weavers and other me- 
chanics are all farmers. 

There are two good towns in Tyrone, Strabane 
and Dungannon, and ſeveral villages, Cooktown, Ana- 
dg, Stuartftown, Newtown Stuart, and others, better 
than the beſt towns in ſome counties of the weſt. 

The whole courſe of the Blackwater is conducted 
through a country by nature rich and beautiful from 
I's fountains in Llew Beo till it empties itſelf into 
Lough Neagh. The green meadows and rich corn 
fields, the gentle hills and pleaſant brooks ſtill re- 
main; but the ſhady groves are no more, and A Hunt- 
Joy infelf is the hill of deſolation. Other edifices 
riſe in other quarters and in a better taſte, One of 
them is ſo ſuperlative in this way, that it would be 
unpardonable to paſs it by unnoticed, though it hes 
in a moſt ſequeſtered valley. At the foot of that 
upendous mountain Be Bell, ſiſter to Mary Gray, 
both equally renowned by the weſtern muſe, lies 
Barons Court, the ſeat of lord viſcount Strabane, 
Wo miles from Newton Court. The houſe coſt, ex- 
clulive of the offices, 20,0027. was built by Mr. 
Stewart, an Engliſh architect, and is deemed one 
of the completeſt models of a nobleman's houſe. 
The grounds are fine and well wooded with oaks b. 
Nature, in a ſportire mood, formed the place for the 
theatre of Romance. Sprites have haunted the old 

: Collect. H b. Ne XL. b Wilſon, 59. 
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caſtle's walls, and fairies have gamboled round the 
lake, and, on the green, where now art has raiſed a 
new enchantment, where ſymmetry rivals the fair 
proportions, where viſual harmony reſults from va- 
ried uniformity, and where ſimplicity of architecture, 
exalted into magnificence, repoſes the mind in the tran- 
quility of admiration. “I wiſh,” ſays Dr. Campbell, 
may not have deviated into bombaſt in attempting 
to deſcribe this charming ſpot. Perhaps I have been 
impoſed on by my own feclings and the emotions ſuch 
as I have really felt raiſed in my mind by the 
ſight of Barons Court. But when criticiſm began to 
enquire why it ſhould be ſo pleaſed, I conld not help 
thinking that the decorationof the grounds did not cor- 
reſpond with the dignity of the ſtructure, I lamented 
a profuſion of minuteneſs in the ſtyle of their embel- 
liſhments. A narrow and ſtagnated canal, over 
which a man might leap, ſuits but ill with the neigh- 
bourhood of a ſpreading lake, and is too tame a con- 
traſt for the cataracts caſcading from the mountain. 
The mind is not faſtidious when it nauſeates the rec- 
tilinear canals at Hampton court on the banks of 
the godlike Thames.“ 

Near Barons Court is a large lake with an iſland, 
wherein are ruins of Mac Que caſtle, where a chicf 
of that name formerly reſided, 

Mr. Alexander has lately built a good houſe near 
Caledon, on a ſpot pointed out by its quondam owner 
the earl of Orrery. Here the carl built a ruin, the 
only one of his productions which improves by time; 
and for making it more complete, he ornamented it 
with the hewn ſtone in the caſtle of ſir Phelim 
O Neal which ſtood at a mile diſtance, and inſcribed 
a poem of his own writing on a ſtone at the place, 


to let the paſſenger know, that this was the ſeat of 


the great O Neal, It begins thus: 
Here gr2at O Neal, &c, 

but is not worth tranſcribing. This nobleman had 
a ſtrange pleaſure in miſleading poſterity; if his 
talents had obeyed his inclination he would have 
been ſucceſsful in other caſes beſide this. He gave 
the name of Caledon to Kinard, the village near which 
O Neal's caſtle ſtood, in compliment to his lady who 
was an heireſs and of Caledonian extraction. 

After theſe two the only houſe of hewn ſtone 
which I can recolle& in Tyrone is the palace of 
Clogher, built within 30 yea:s by Dr. Sterne of hoſ- 
pitable memory 4. 

Azhinnas, half a mile beyond Caledon, is a noble 
ſeat of lord Belmore *, | 

Caſtle Caulfield the noble and elegant ſeat of the 
earl of Charlemont is now almoſt a ruin“. 

© Th. 60. | 


Ai a tradition of this learned old prelate, that when he had no company in the houſe, he would go up to one of the garrets with a 
te e cope to explore the roads all round, in hopes of deſciying a viſitant; and, one day, when he could not ſpy out even a hope, he 
made au old taylor, who was working in his houſe, his gucſt. Strange that a man Who had fo much literature as to write decently. de 
ations i»firmorum, ſhould find fo few reſources within himſelf to enable him to withſtand the ſolitude of a ſingle day! Clogher was 
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: till continues one of the ticheſt biſkoprics in this kingdom; and che biſhop accumulated a vait fortune, and was not above 
Tg 00 ine county a paltry ſan, of which he had been robbed. But as this is not the place for ſuch kind of anecdotes, whoever 
5 1n them mey read his character in a letter to himte!f by Dean Swift, vol. V III. p. 109, 4to. Lond, 17565. 
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Nrabane has between 5 and 69 houſes, which al- 
lowing but five to a houſe, a very low medium in this 
country, gives between 2 and 3950 inhabitants. The 
town is a borough prettily ſituated on the banks of 
the Mourne, but the main ftrect which lies along the 
river is ſubject to inundations rom the foods, which 
ſwell the river and arc called Muinter Cauny tides 
from the mountains adjacent. Boats frequently ply 
in the ſtrect, vet the people are io attached to the 
ſpot that they will not remove Lipher up on the 
hill. This large and ſtouriſhing corporation town 
tics within half a mile of the conflux of the Mourne 
with the Jinn water, which divides Tyrone from 
Donegall almoſt overagaintt Liflord, and gives title of 
viſcount and baron to james Hamilton carl of Aber. 
corn. A little below the conflux is a bridge which 
leads into Lifford in Donegall county. Alter their 
union theſe rivers take the name of Lifar. This 
and the other which limits Tyrone is thus celebrated 
by Spenſer in his“ Marriage of the Thames and 
Medway :” 


Swift Avonduff, which of the Engliſhman 
Is called Blackwater, and the Liffar deep. 


The Liffar is, however, now more generally called 
the Foyle, i. e. by way of eminence the water. It 
ſpreads into a large baſon below Derry, which has 
been always. known by the name of Lough Foyle. 
The tide, if I miſtake not, comes up to Liffard, fo 
that it and Strabane are admirably ſ(atcd for trade. 
Strabane as well as Derry felt a ſenſible decline dur- 
ing the unfortunite American war, but at Derry 
they fay that trade begins already to revive. At 
Strabanc was a Franciſcan friary s. 

Two miles from St. John's town is Mazaviin, an- 
other ſcat of the carl of Abercorn®, 

Dungannon, a borough and chick town of the 
county, is a place of ſome ſtrength, ſituated on a hill, 
and has a barrack for a troop of horſe!. Here was 
a houſe of Franciſcans, founded-in the 15th century 
by Con 0 Neal*. From hence the honourable 
family of Trevor took the title of viſcount; and 
1720 William Vane was created viſcount and baron 
Vane of Dungannon ; wh cl: title his fon William 
now inherits, It was revived in the perſon of Ar- 
thur Trcyor, eſq; who became poſſeſſed of the eſtates 
of fir John Trevor 1762, and took his name purſuant 
to act of parliament, was created a peer 1765, and 
ſucceeded 1771 by his grandſon and nameſake ſecond 
and preſent viſcount. A very large urn with the 
mouth downwards, containing about three quarts of 
bones and aſhes was found about a foot under ground, 
and further on the ſpot where the body was burnt. 

Dunganuon is a. pleaſant town on the fide of an 
eminence, which to the north-caſt over-looks Lough 
Nengh and the counties round that freſh water fea, 
and which take them for all in all, men, manners, 
manufactures, and agriculture, do moſt honour to the 


natural character of any in the kingdom. This was 


a feat worthy of a prince greater than the king of 
Ulſter. On the ſummit of this hill Hugh O Nial, 
the laſt great dynaſt of the north, built a houſe, 
which our author fays was ncater than what is to be 
generally met with ia this country ; and ſo it well 


might, though not very ſtately, at a period a When 


houſe of {one and lime was a rarity in thoſe parts, 


r Archd, 682, Ras 5 b Wilſon, 60. ; i Ib. 473. | x Archd. C2. Wilſon, 35. 
a Ih. Ib. 448. * Arche, 682. P Wilſon, 35. . i 1b. 440. 
| Ib. 445. ' Ib: 52. t Lcaulurd, ' 
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and when the ſubtle lord of it, under pretence of 
ſheeting it with lead, imported valt quantities of that 
metal, which he converted into ammunition for that 
rebellion which he was then hatching, and which 
his abilitics rendered fo formidable to England, that 
it not only colt her favourite Eſſex his head, but 
haſtenel the death of queen Elizabeth Lerieif, 

It muſt be obſerved here that Dungannon has oh. 
tained a recent celebrity in the annals of Ireland 
from the Volunteer Convention firſt aſſembled here 
from whence originated thoſe commercial and conſt 
tutional advantages, the want of which has {G lono 
depreſſed Ireland, and detained ſo many of jig hy 
ple in their antient rude and uncivilized ſtate, Ihe 
lite of the old caſtle was deſtined for the erection of 2 
loft 7 pyramid as a monument to eternize the memory 
of this auſpicious event. Dungannon was once the 
altize town: but the aſhes are now held in Omagh, 
a more central ſpot. We may make ſome ellimate 
ot the conſcqucuce of this country from the bufinel 
tranſacted at the ales, where the judges (it at le 
tour days, though they generally diſpatch the byj. 
nels of other countics in two or three. 

lullyman near Dungannon was antiently ſpelt kif 
Eqamain, and is ſuppoled to have been the old Lane. 
na, once a ſcat of the earls of Ulſter'. Sce belore 
Ps G15, ; 

On Coal ifland are coal works, and a canal fron 
Lough Neagh paſles by this place towards Dun- 
Zannon ay. 

Cookflown in this barony is large and well built x 
mile and an half in length“. 

Omagh or Drammorag is a borough, and the ſhire 
town, on the river Poe Water. Near it were found 
1712, under two heaps of ſtones, three ſmall fone 
cheſts containing as many urns. Here was an abbey 
founded ſo early as 792; and in the 15th century a 
monaſtery of Franciſcan friars was erected heres, 

Montjoy, the ſtrong fortreſs on Lough Neagh, gare 
title of viſcount in the reign of Anne to lieutenant- 
general Stewart, with whoſe ſon it became extinct. 

Two miles from Stewart tet is Stewart hall, with 
an extenſive park, the ſeat of lord Caſtle Stewart?, 

Farmbill is a fine ſcat of lord Welles . 

At Dunagby is a celebrated ſpa”, 

Bovaugh caſtle on the banks of Arivey river, the 
eſtate of the earl of Tyrone, is on leaſe for lives to 
Dr. Henry Barnard, who rcfides there and las made 
great improvements on it *, 

The city of Clogher, ſituated on the river Launer, 
is ſuppoſed to be fo called from Clozh Cir, an oraculir 
gold ſtone, called Liech Jail or Lech Taille, on which the 
kings of Ireland were crowned in times of Paganiſm. 
But Lech Faille has no other ſignification in the Iii 
language than a lane ring. Clogh Oir ſecus rather to 
be derived from Clcgh Oirpiel, i. e. a fene or building of 
Orgiel, In a field near the cathedral is a rath calle 
Rath Agill or Oriel, ſaid to have been a palace of 
the antient chief of Orgiel and '[ir-Owen. A wv 
years ſince a man digging in this rath diſcover 1 
ſubterrancous paſſage leading by ſteps to caves u 
derneath. He went down ſeveral, but the lower 
ſteps being taken away prevented him from enter 
ing the apartment below. The paſſage has been 
lince cloſed up*. It had in very carly ages an abbey 
of Regular canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
was made an epiſcopal ſce by St. Patrick, who, after 
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preſiding over it ſome time, appointed one of his 
carlicſt diſciples and allociates St. Mac Cartin to 
ſuccecd him“. He built here a monaſtery of 
Canons regular by command of St. Patrick, and died 
A. D. 506. The church and all the offices belong- 
ing to the abbey and biſhop was deſtroyed by fire 
1396. The cathedral was rebuilt 1641, and the 
palace repaired and beautified by biſhop Teniſon. 
The ſee was united to that of Louth in the 11th 
century; and in the reign of Henry III. the fee was 
to have been united to 3 but Arſrath was 
.frerwards taken out of it. Biſhop Leſley diſtin- 
ouiſh<d himſelf by his na activity againſt the 
— 1641. The antient chapter conſiſted of twelve 
canons, whereof the dean and archdeacon were always 
Wo. Biſhop Montgomery, under whoſe adminiſtra- 
non the abbey and its revenues were annexed to 
the lee by James I.“ added a chanter and chancellor; 
but query, if it be not brought back to the original 
conſtitutions 

Our learned author has been miſinfoemed about 
Wy Gallen, which is is a mountain in the county of 
Derry, ſo called, as I conceive, from the white rocks with 
which it is ſtudded ; for it literally ſignifies the white 
mountain. Whether theſe wine rocks be limeſtone 
[ have not learned; but in parts of Tyrone near 
Stewarton, which is not far diſtant, the limeſtone is 
white as chalk. The mountain on the ſouth of 
Tyrone, and near which Clogher lies, is called Llew 
Pr, which, according to ſome etymologiſts, is the 
muntain of life, and, according, to others, of oxen. 
Bath, however, agree in this, that the mountain is 
uſeful for the ſupport of living creatures. 

Mr. Camden obſerves, that Tir/ogh Lynagh, pre- 
deceſſor of Hugh in the dignity of O Neal, had his 
ſeat at Strabane; and we remark, that the preſident 
of Tirlogh had his caſtle at Benburb; on which we 
remark further, that there was no lineal ſucceſſion to 
this dignity, but only this, that the moſt potent of 
he family and name of O Nial were cither choſen 
by the moſt powerful connection for the time being, 
or obtruded themſelves into the chieftaincy of Ulſter 


by the bloody hand, which was ſignificantly the en- 


tn of the O Nials, and upon their fall was given as 
tlic banacr of the baronets created by James I. for 
the abolition of this dignity, which had ſubſiſted in 


that family from Nial of the nine hoſtages, who was 


monarch of all Ireland in the 5th century to the end 
6 queen Elizabeth's reign. 

Benburh (i. e. pinna ſuperba as etymologiſts would 
perſuade uch is ſituate on a precipice overhanging the 
ner, not far from the old fort on the Blackwater, 

* Waich we hear ſo much before Blount lord Mount- 
jy fortified lower down on the river on that ſpot 
called after himſelf Charlemont, A thriving town, 
called Zlackwater town, for Importation by means of 
"river and the canal from Newry, is now riſing 
a tat Armagh fide of that ground where ſo much 

o100d ys been ſhed in the Tyrone wars. This 
"vantry, where now ſcarce a tree is to be ſcen, is de- 

cribed as overgrown with woods in the days of Kli- 
deen. And here Tilagh Shone O Nial had one 
is caſtles; the remains of which are ſtill ſtand- 
g and cal led after him the caſtle of Shane-a-dymas, 
Tat (as am informed) wanton John. This chief- 
Wt handed down to us as the moſt proud and pro- 
eie man on earth. He was immoderately ad- 


Gil Ned 9 Women and wine. Ie i IS ſaid 0 have had 
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200 tuns of wine at once in his cellar at Dundrum, 
but uſquebagh was his favourite liquor. He ſpared 
neither age nor condition of fair ſex. Although ſo 


- illiterate that he could not write he was not deſtitute 


of addreſs: his underſtanding was ſtrong, and his 
courage daring. He had 600 men for his guard, 
4000 foot, and 1000 horſe for the field. He claimed 
ſuperiority over all the lords of Ulſter, and called 
himſelf king thereof, When commiſſioners were ſent 
to treat with him, he ſaid, “ that though the queen 
were his ſovereign lady, he never made peace with 
her but at her lodging ; that ſhe had made a wiſe carl 
of Macartymore, but that he kept as good a man as 
he; that he cared not for ſo mean a title as carl; that 
his blood and power was better than the beſt; that 
his anceſtors were kings of Ulſter; and that he would 
give place to none.” His Kinſman, the earl of Kil- 
dare, having perſuaded him of the folly of contend- 
ing with the Crown of England, he reſolved to at- 
tend the queen, but in a ſtyle ſuited to his princely 
dignity. He appeared in London with a magnificent 
train of Iriſh Galloglaſles, arrayed in the richeſt ha- 
biliments of their county, their heads bare, their hair 
flowing on their ſhoalders, with their long and open 
ſleeves dyed with ſaffron. Thus dreſſed and ſur- 
charged with military harneſs, and armed with battle- 
axes, they afforded an aſtoniſhing ſpettacle to the ci- 
tizens, who regarded them as the intruders of ſome 
very diſtant quarter of the globe. But at court his 
verſatility now prevailed, his title to the ſovereignty 
of Tyrone was pleaded from Engliſh laws and Iriſh 
inſtitutions, and his allegations were ſo ſpecious that 
the queen diſmiſſed him with preſents and aſſurances 
of favour. In England this tranſattion was looked 
on as the humiliation of a repenting rebel: in Ty- 


rone it was conſidered as a treaty of peace between 
two potentates. 


Mr. Camden, in his preface to the Annals of 
Ireland, which he has publiſhed, ſays, © that they 
would have been uſeful to him if he had had the uſe 
of them ſooner,” We may, therefore, preſume, that 
he had not then, nor when he wrote his hiſtory of 
the O Neals, ſeen them nor the Annals of Ircland 
ſince publiſhed by fir James Ware, elſe our learned 
antiquary could not have there aſſerted, that“ this 
family has been obſcure from O Nial the great be- 
fore the arrival of St. Patrick ; and that it has been 
of no eminent note ſince the Englith ſet foot in this 
kingdom, fave only during the time that Edward 
Bruce the Scot bore the title of the king of Ireland.“ 
For theſe annals evince the contrary. They record, 
that in the year 1171 Cornelius, fon of Murtach 
O Neal lord of Tyrone, was killed at Armagh. In 
1174 it is ſaid, that in Roderic's army, beſides the 
king of Connaught, were O Melaghlin of Meath, 


O Neal of Tyrone, &c. In 1177, Hugh O Neal, 


king of Tir-Oen, was killed, In 1186, Donald, ſon 
of Hugh, prince of Tir-Ocn, was obliged to reſign, 
and in his place was ſubſtitured Roderic O- 
Lagherty ; but he being killed next year, Donald 
was reſtored. In 1:5 © Don: Id kinz of Tir. Hen, laden 
with ſpoil fought, "a; A chain of W to the 
ſame purpoſe might be carried down to the time of 
Bruce, But if theſe annals are not of authority ſuf. 
ficient, let Rymer decide, who gives Henry Illd's let- 
ter to Bren O Nel regi de Niesen (five Tir-Oen) 
among the other toparchs, who had done homage to 
him or his predeceſſors. If this were a matter that 
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related only to the name and quality of the O Neals 
it would be ſcarce worthy our notice in this place. 
But it goes further: it clears up an article of Iriſh 
hiſtory not generally attended to. It ſhews, that the 
Weſt of Ulſter was little known to the Engliſh 
till the reign of Elizabeth. And for this reaſon it 


was that no notice was taken of the O Neals by their 


writers; and, therefore, Mr. Camden coucluded that 
they lived in obſcurity. Whereas if anything could 
be ſaid to be of note among ſuch a ſucceſſion ot petty 
tyrants, they were the moſt conſpicuous princes in 
that kingdom, becauſe they longeſt maintained their 
independence in all the arrogance and pride of bar- 
bariſm. And theſe very annals put this matter be- 
yond diſpute: for, in the enumeration of the princes 
who made their ſubmiſſion to Henry Plantagenet in 
the royal palace formed of wattles after the faſhion 
of the country, which he ercfted on the ſpot where 


St. Andrew's church now ſtands, for their reception, 


there is no mention made of O Neal. On the con- 
trary, it is ſaid, that all the Kings and princes of 
Leinſter, Conaught, Munſter, and the Eaft of Ulſer, 
ſubmitted themſelves, &c. Whence it is plain, that 
the Welt of Ulſter, over which O Neal ruled, did 
not acknowledge the king of England as their ſu- 
preme lord. Indecd, on John's ſecond arrival in Ire- 
land O Neal, who had bcen a formidable enemy to 
De Courcy, who had been created earl of Ulſter, was 
prevailed on to attend the king, but not before two 
hoſlages had been given as ſecurity for the conduct 
of this haughty chieftain; yet no ſooner had he 


_reached his own territories than, with a fickleneſs 


incident to his untamed ſtate, he abſolutely refuſed 
to give hoſtages, and treated the meſſengers ſent to 
demand them with inſolence and contempt, which 
John paſſed by unnoticed or at leaſt unpuniſhed. 

In a town called Kil/meillis near Dungannon are 
two circles of ſtones forming a figure of eight, each 
about 20 yards diameter, incloſing urns in holes, ſet 
round with ſix ſtones and covered with flat ſtones and 
other ſtones thrown on the top. On the ſame hill 
about 30 yards caſt of theſe circles they diſcovered 
a kind of altar of dry ſtone 8 feet by 4; the coals 


and bones freſh among the ſtones, which had the 


marks of fire. At the caſt end of the altar was a pit, 
into which the remains after burning were thrown : 
a black greaſy ſubſtance had tinged the hill in a 
ſtrait line from the pit to the bottom of the hill. An 
urn was alſo found in a little ſandy hill near Cookflown 
covered with a great rude limeſtone and ſurrounded 
by ſix equal ſtones. Theſe and numerous other in- 
ſtances of the ſame kind ſhew the practice of burn- 
ing the dead to have prevailed among the antient 
Iriſh v. | 
Theſe ſtones with ſeveral more of nearly the ſame 
form and ſize lye upon a hill near Caledon in the 
county of Tyrone. The place is called Clon-ab or 
literally the incloſure of the abbots. As monu- 
ments of this ſort are very frequent in Ireland, they 
would ſcarcely deſerve notice here, but that this was 
one of thoſe monaſteries which have eſcaped the di- 
ligence of all the antiquaries I have met with. And 
it argues the very high antiquity of this religious 
foundation, that even a veſtige of that building has 
for ages been wanting to attract the curioſity of ob- 


Y Phil. Tranſ. Ne 337. G. | * Lodge, II. 218 
Ib, 679. 4 Ib. 68. Ib. 
7 Ib, 678. * Ib. 682, Ib. 683. 
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ſervation. The town lands with others which he. 
longed to the houſe are now part of the lands of q,, 
ſee of Armagh. A large croſs taken from this place 
is to be ſcen in the little poſt town of Tynan, 

This Cromliagh, i. e. inciined fone, ſtands on dhe 
verge of the county of Derry within a quarter ot 
mile of the village of Coagh in the county of Tyrone. 
It is ſupported by fix upright ſtones, the highest g 
which are 5 feet above ground and 2 at leaſt unde. 
it. Its greateſt height towards the eaſt js ) fed 
and its thickneſs gradually diminiſhes towards te 
welt limb, where it is abdut 3 feet. Its greateſt di. 
ameter is 10 feet and the circumference 28, lt 
called Clogh togle, i. e. the liſted flone: and exactly 
correſponds with the Pierre leve in Poitiers, engrayey 
by count Caylus in his Recucil d' Antiquités, 
IV. pl. CXI. p. 370. 

In the lower barony of Dungannon have he 
iound ſeveral braſs trumpets, of an uncomng 
make, with a hole in the tide, and the little wy 
ſtopped, ſuppoſed to have been Daniſh, by gher 
Iriſh, to call the people to prayers, or to give alan 
from the round towers, near whoſe foot ſome yer 
found. 

Tyrone gave title of carl to fir Marcus Beresford, 
ſo created 1746, having been created viſcount Ty. 
rone 1720, and married Catharine, chief repreſe 
tative of the antient and noble family of Dela Poe, 
of which Richard lord Le Poer was created 161; 
viſcount Decies and earl of Tyrone*. Sir Mar 
died 1763, and was ſncceeded by his fon George de 
la Poer ſecond and preſent carl. 

Religious houſes in Tyrone were: 

Ardboe, now a poor village in the barony of Dur- 
gannon, two miles weſt of Lough Neagh, had a noble 
and celebrated monaſtery, founded by St. Colman, 
the ſon of Aid, in which his reliques were long pre. 
ſerved, It was ſo deſtroyed by fire 1166, that it 
immediately fell to decay, and was fcarce viſible in 
the time of Colgan the Franciſcan. However, there 
ſtill remain the walls of an old church with a crol 
in good preſervation about 15 feet high, on which are 
ſeveral inſcriptions *. 

Ardſtra in the barony of Strabane, four miles ſouth 
of that town, was an antient biſhopric, united to 
Clogher before 1240, but ſince that time made a part 
of the dioceſe of Derry. 

At Ballineſagart, a monaſtery of Franciſcans was 
founded by Con O Neal 1489 *. 

At Cluain dubbain or Druim dubhain near Clogher, 
St. Patrick founded a conſiderable nunnery, ove: 
which he placed St. Cectumbria, the firſt Iriſh woman 
that received the veil from his hands d. 

At Corroch in the pariſh of Upper Badony and 
barony of Strabane, was erected in the 15th century 
a monaſtery for Franciſcans, whoſe ruins diſplay 3 
ſingular neatneſs and elegant ſtyle of architecture“. 

At Donnaghmore, three miles weſt of Dungannon, 
and in its barony, St. Patrick founded an abbey, noV 
called Machelair f. 

Gervaghkerin had a Franciſcan monaſtery, erefted 
in the 15th century 8, 

There was another at Puble, and another at Omg!" 

Others leſs known are ſaid to haye been at A 
Dachiaroci, Killiny*, and Trehil', 


tom. 


* Archd. 678. N 
« Id. d Ib. 683. 
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County or DONEGALL 
oR I I R-CONELL 


HE remainder of Ulſter to the north and weſt 
was antiently poſſeſſed by the Ropocp11 and 
vexvicxtt, but is at preſent called the county of 
Dmegall or Tir Conell, i. e. as ſome render it the 
Land of Cornelius, as others the Land of Conall; 
Marianus plainly calls it Conallea, It is almoſt en- 
tirely champaign country, and has ſeveral harbours, 
It is waſhed by the lea on the north and well, 
Lounded on the eaſt by the river Liffer, and divided 
from Conacht by Lough Erne. The Lfffer near its 
ſource ſpreads itſelf into a lake, in which is an 
iſland, and near it by a ſmall religious houſe is a 
narrow vault, celebrated for the appearance of 
certain ſpectres and frightful figures, or rather for 
ſme religious horror. This cave is ridiculouſly pre- 
tended by ſome to have been dug by Ulyſſes to hold 
converſation with the infernals. The preſent inha— 
bitants call it Elan u fradadory or the i/land of Pur- 


„ gatory and Patric's Purgat y. They affirm with a 


pious credulity, that St. Patric, the apoſtle of Ire- 
land, or ſome abbot of that name, obtained of God 
by his earneſt prayers, that the pains and torments 
which await the wicked after this life, might be here 
ſet forth to view, in order the more eaſily to recover 
the Iriſh from their ſiuful ſtate and heatheniſh errors. 
Az this place, however, is called Regli; in the life 
of St. Patric, I ſhould ſuppoſe it to be the other 
REc1a mentioned by Ptolemy, and with this the 
ſituation he aſſigns it correſponds. Beſides this Pa- 
tric's Purgatory rhere was another in this ifland called 
Brendan's Purgatory, But as I cannot diſcover its 
ſituation, take all I can find about it, which is theſe 
tour lines of Necham: 


Aſeerit eſſe locum ſolemnis ſama dicatum 
Brendano, quo lux lucida ſape micat. 

Purgandas animas datur hic tranſire per ignes 
Ut digne facie judicis efſe queant. 

Here conſtant fame aſſerts there is a place 
To Brendan ſacred, with a flaſhing light: 
Here ſouls through purgatory's fires may paſs 

To fit them for the almighty Judge's ſight, 


As this river Liffer increaſed by the addition of 
other ſtreams. approaches the ſea it ſpreads itſelf 
*gain into a lake called by Ptolemy Loc1a, now 
Lough Foyle and Logh Der: whence Necham, 


Lough Der aquis dives lacus eft, Ultonia novit ; 
Commodus indigenis utilitate placet. 


Lough Der in waters rich Ultonia knows, 
And its advantage to her people ſhows. - 


On this ſtood Derry, ſormerly a monaſtery and the 


* 


ſee of a biſhop, where in 1566 Edward Randolph; 
a renowned veteran, ſacrificed his life with the 
greateſt glory in defence of his country, and gave 
Shan O Neal ſuch a wound that he never recovered 
it, Here was lately placed a garriſon to check the 
inſolence of the earl of Tir-Oen, and afterwards a 
colony“ by fir Henry Doctora, knight, who, to his 
immortal honour, diſplayed ſuch fingular valour and 
military conduct, and fo ſettled it by good regulations 
that it is of ſervice againſt the rebels, and an admira- 
ble means of bringing the barbarous people to their 
duty. The Rozocpit placed above Loc1a occupied 
all that northern coaſt of Ireland, where O Dogherty, 
an obicure petty king, has chief influence. Among 
theſe is Robogh, a ſmall epiſcopal town, retaining 
traces of the antient name of the Robogdii, but 
where to find RopgoGpiNnvM promontorium except at 
Faire Foreland, | profeſs myſelf unable to determine. 
From this rocky tract the extremity of the ſhore re- 
turns by the mouth of Logh Swilly, which ſeems to 
be called in Ptolemy ArciTta. 

Further to the welt lived the Venntcxi, where 
Mac Rwyny Faid, Mac Swyny Netoeth, and Mac 
Swyny Bannigh, have great property. Among theſe 
people Ptolemy puts the river VIVA, now Crodagh ; 
Vennicnivm promontorium now Ram's head, and 
Bon vm promontorium now St, Helen's head. 

The ſhore here retiring forms Calebeg harbour, 
with good anchorage for ſhips. Next appear the 
ruins of Sligab caſtle, which Maurice Fitz-Gerald, 
chief juſtice of Ireland about the year 1242, built 
when he poſſeſſed himſelf of this country. But this 
caſtle and a large eſtate hereabouts and a confidera- 
ble fine in money was taken from John Fitz Gerald, 
firſt earl of Kildare, for raiſing a dangerous civil war 
againſt the earl of Ulſter. 


Lower down, not far from the mouth of Lough 
Earne ſtands Donegail abbey and town; whence this 
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tract on being made a county took its name, This 
diſtrict was for many ages ſubject to the family of 
O Donell, who are of the ſame ſtock with the O Neal, 


and bore no other title than that of O Donell and 
lords of Tir Conell. Jo obtain this, and to procure 
by a kind of popular election the ceremony of in- 
auguration at a ſtone near Rilmacrenan, they waged 
furious wars, mutually deſtroying each other, till 
king James lately by letters. patent conferred the 
* honour, title, and ſtyle of earl of Tir Conell” on 
Roderic O Donell, brother of that rebel Hugh, who 
fled his country, and died in Spain, 

The antient inhabitants of Ulſter as well as thoſe 
of Ireland in general were once comprehended undec 
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the common name of Scors, and hence that name 
paſſed into the north part of Britain, Giraldus re- 
lates that * ſix ſons of Mured, king of Ulſter, pol- 
*« ſefſed themſelves of the north parts of Britain 
„about the year 400, whence the diſtin name of 
© 3gTLAND took its riſe. The Scotch Chronicles, 
indeed, date this event much earher. From hence 
alſo came Fergus II. who reſtored the kingdom of 
the Scots in Britain, to whom Patric, by the ſpirit 
of prophecy, delivered this prediftion: * Though 
now you ſeem mean and deſpicable in the eyes of 
© your brethren, you will, ere long, be king and 
„ford of them all;” and to give credit and autho- 
rity to this, that writer of St. Patric's life adds,“ Not 
& long after Fergus, agreeable to the holy man's 
« prediftion, obtained the ſovereignty of that whole 
&« country, and his deſcendants ruled there for many 
te generations. From his line is deſcended the brave 
&« king Edan, ſon of Gabrain, who ſubdued Scotia, 
& alfo called Albania, where a. ſcries of his poſterity 
jn continued ſucceſſion now reigns.” 

John Curcy was the firſt Engliſhman that attacked 
this country in the reign of Henry II. and after 
ſtorming Down and Armach made himſelf maſter of 
the reſt by arms or treaty, and was firſt ſtyled earl 
of Ulſter; but his ſucceſſes drew upon him ſuch 
envy that his own virtues and the vices of others 
occaſioned him to be baniſhed. Hugh Lacy, younger 
ſon of Hugh Lacy lord of Meath, who was ordered 
to make war upon him“, was, by king John, ap- 
pointed his ſucceſſor, and created earl of Ulſter by 
girding on the ſword; which honour he was after- 
wards, for his inſolence and rebellious ſpirit, diveſted 


of by the ſame king, but ſoon after he was again re- 


ſtored to favour. Bur in confirmation hereof it may 
not be amiſs to tranſcribe this extract from the pub- 
lic records of Ireland. Hugh de Lacy, formerly 
« earl of Ulſter, held all Ulſter in exempt juriſ- 
« diction ſeparate from any other county of the 
* kings of England in chief by the ſervice of three 
„ knights whenever the king's ſervice was pro- 
« claimed, and had power of trying in his own court 
all pleas pertaining to the chief juſtice and ſheriff, 
and holding a court of Chancery, &c. Afterwards 
* all Ulſter fell to our lord king John by the for- 
*« feiture of the ſaid Hugh, to whom afterwards king 
« Henry III. releaſed it for the term of life. And, 
* on the death of Hugh, Walter de Burgh did the 
«* {ame ſervice to our lord Edward, ſon of king Hen- 
ry, then lord of Ireland, before he was king. 
« And the ſaid lord Edward after he was king in- 
« feofed the ſaid Walter in the aforeſaid land of 


. 


„ Ulſter to have and to hold to him and his heirs 6 
&« the ſcrvice aforeſaid as freely and entirely a; the 
« aforeſaid Hugh de Lacy held it, except the ad. 
«© yowlons of cathedral churches and their demeſye 
* and the pleas of the crown, to wit, rape, foreſtall 
« arſonies, and treſor trove, which our lord bins 
« Edward reſcryved/to himſelf and his heirs,” Thi 
Walter de Burp, who was lord of Conacht and ear 
of Uliter, had by an only daughter of Hugh Lacy 
Richard carl of Ulſter, who died involved in Prew 
difficulties in the year 1326. Richard had John te 
Burg, who died in his father's life-time, leaving (by 
Elizabeth Gare one of the heireſſes of her broth. 
Gilbert Clare carl of Glouceſter) William who ſuc. 
cecded his grandfather. This William was murder 
by his own people when a youth, leaving an inf 
daughter Elizabeth, who marrying Lionel duke i 
Clarence had an only daughter, wife of Edmund 
Mortimer earl of March, by whom the earldom g 
Ulſter with Conacht came to the Mortimem, ay 
from them, together with the crown of England, 9 
the houſe of York, when Edward IV. king of Ege. 
land united it to his royal demeſne. England bi 
divided into parties at the ſame time, the civil-yx 
raging, and the Engliſh ſettled here returning fig 
Uliter to ſupport the different intereſts in Engla, 
O Neal and others of Iriſh extraction ſcized uya 
theſe countries, which from that time ſunk iny 
the depths of barbariſm. So that this province, 
which formerly brought in a large revenue to is 
earls could ſcarce pay a ſmall ſum of money to the 
kings of England. 

Nothing (if I may be allowed to expreſs my ſaa- 
timents) caſts ſuch a reflection on the piety and pry 
dence of the kings of England, as that they hate for 
ſo many ages neglected this province, and indeed 
Ireland in general, in the propagation of religion and 
civilization of the inhabitants. Whether this is to 
be aſcribed to ſupine indolence, parſimony, or il. 
directed prudence, I ſhall not take upon me to ſay, 
It ſeems, however, juſtly in its own right to demand 
greater attention. So large an iſland, ſo near to Eng- 
land, fo fertile in foil, ſo uncommonly rich in pa- 
tures, ſo well wooded, and furniſhed with mines it 
they were but ſought for, watered by ſo many rivers, 
ſurrounded with ſo many harbours, ſo conveniently 
ſituated for trade with the richeſt nations, which 
would produce a profitable revenue, ſo well ſup- 
plied with inhabitants, who, whether in regard d 
their mental or bodily abilities might be of fingulat 
ſcrvice in all the employments of war and peace, 
ſeems to demand greater attention. 


* Biſhop Gibſon tranſlates zum bello proſegui to purſue the war, meaning the conqueſt of Ireland; b I 
- : : , ; but as Hugh L made earl of 
DO 95 king John, for having treacherouſly ſurprized John de Curci, —— words vill Ae — N wa ** Dugdale'; 
I. 98. 
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[11S county was alſo denominated Tyrconnell, 
T and comprehended the northern diviſion of the 
anticnt diſtrict of Eircacl or Eargal, which in anticnt 
times contained rhe preſent counties of Donegal and 
Fermanagh. In the ſouthern parts was the cantred 
of Hir Dunedb near Lough Ern, the ESO of Pto- 
lemy, and Ernati of the Iriſh writers“. 

The county of Donegall has the counties of 
London-Derry, Tyrone, and part of Ferma- 
da on the eaſt, the bay of Donegall and the 
county of Fermanagh on the ſouth, and the fea on 
the north and weſt. It is 50 miles from ſouth-caſt 
o north-welt, and 26 miles from north to weſt, and is 
divided into five baronies, Ennſhowen, Fillmacrenan, 
Raphoe, Boylagh and Bannagh, and Tyrhagh; all of them 
well ſtocked with Britiſh inhabitants. It contains 40 
pariſhes and five boroughs. It has many mountains 
and a coarle ſoil; but the boggy and heathy ground 
here and in London-Derry has been much improved 
by (hells brought from the coaſt at low water, and 
when drained dry laid on the ground as manure. 

Nothing has rendered this county ſo famous as 
the cave diſcovered by the patron ſaint of Ircland or 
hi: nameſake abbot of Nevers about 400 years after, 
in which the holy monk obtained a conſtant exhibi- 
tion of the torments of the wicked for the ediſica- 
tion of the Iriſh. But that it could not be St. Pa- 
trick who firſt invented it is plain from his ſilence 
about it in his book De tribus habitaculis, Heaven, 
Earth, and Hell. Henry or Hugh, monk of Saltrey 
in Huntingdonſhire, t, Stephen, was the firſt who 
wrote about it, and what one Owen or Tyndal, a 
loldier, had ſeen there. It was 16 feet and an half 
long by 2 feet 1 inch wide, built of free ſtone, co- 
vered with broad flags and preen turf laid over them, 
ant was ſo low and narrow that a tall man could hardly 
tt, much 1:5 ſtand, in it. In the ſide was a window juſt 
wide encugh to admit a faint ray of light; in the floor 
«cavity capable of containing a man at his length; 
ant unter a large ſtone at the end of the pavement 
a We pit, which had opencd at the prayers of the 
iat. The bottom of the cave was originally much 
blow the ſurface of the ground. It ſtood on the 
eaſt ide of the church in the church-yard encom- 
Paid with a wall, and ſurrounded Ly circles or cells 
.14the beds, ſcarce 3 feet high, denominated from 
levers] laints, The penitents who viſited this iſland, 
deer tating on bread and water nine days, and mak- 
3 proceſſions round theſe holy ſtations thrice a day 
bor, for the firſt ſeven days, and fix times on 
eighth, waſhing their weary limbs each night in 
ne 24 oining lake, on the ninth enter the cave. 
lee they obferve a 24 hours faſt, taſting only a 
Mie water ; and, upon quitting it, bathe in the Jake, 
and {o conclude the ſolemnity. The original pre- 
Patatory faſt, as we learn from Mathew Paris“, was 
's Gays, and as long after quitting the cave; out of 
weich all who entered did not return, Leave being 
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firſt obtained of the biſhop of the dioceſe, the prior 
repreſented to the penitents all the horror and dif- 
ficulty of the undertaking, ſuggeſting to them at 
the ſame time an eaſter penance. If they perſevered 
in their reſolution they were conducted to the door 
with a proceſſion of the convent, and after 24 hours 
confinement let out next morning with like cere- 
mony. In this receſs, enlightened only by a kind 
of twilight, which diſcovercd a ficld and hall, Owen 
was firſt viſited by 15 perſons cloathed in white, like 
religious newly ſhorn, who cncouraged him againſt 
the horrid ſcenes that were next to preſent them- 
ſelves to his view. They were ſucceeded by troops 
of demons who began with Jaying him on a burning 
pile, which he ſoon extinguiſhed by pronouncing; the 
name of Chriſt, They then dragged him through 
the ſeveral ſcenes of torment, where the wicked ſuf— 
fcred all the varicty of tortures of antient Tartarus: 
and ſtanding proof againſt all theſe horrors he was 
favoured with a full view and deſcription of Para- 
diſe by two venerable prelates, who refuſed to let 
him ſtay there. He met with the ſame dæmons and 
monks as he went out of the cave, after which he 
viſited the holy fcpulchre; and, at his return, taking 
upon him the habit, afliſted in founding Beſmazoocirth 
abbey. One William de Lifle, who accompanied 
Richard II. into Ircland, told Froiſſart that he and 
another had been in this Trou or Purgatoire St. 
Patrice. A ſudden heat ſeized their hcads, and 
being aſleep on the ſteps they had many wonderful 
dreams, which they forgot as ſoon as they came out. 
* Te lui demandai fi de ce qu'on appelc le Trou 8. 
« Patrice ccſtoit veritè, & qu'on en difoit. Il mc re- 
* pondit que ouy, & que luy & un Chevalier d'Angle- 
* terre, le roy eſtant a Dimclin | Dublin ] y avoient eſte, 
*&ly eſtoient enclos a ſoleil couchant, & Ja demoure- 
« rent toute la nuit, & le lendemain iſſirent a ſolcil le- 
«yant. Adonc luy demanday des merveilles & nou— 
« velles dont on raccompte, & qu'on en dit qu'on y 
e ycoit qu'il en eſtoit, Il me reſpondit & dit, quand 
„% moy & mon compaignon culmes paſſes le porte du 
ce celicr qu on appelle le Purgatoire St. Patris, & nous 
e fuſmes deſcendues trois ou quatre pas (car on y de- 
« ſcend, ainſi qu'a un ccher) chalcur nous prit es teſtes: 
* nous aſſiſmes fur les pas (qui ſont du pierre) & 
© nous aſſis, treſgrande volonte nous vint de dormir, 
« & dormiſmes toute Ja unit. Done luy demanday fi 
en dormant ils ſcavoient ou ils eſtoient & quelles vi- 
e ſions leur vindrent. Il me refpondit & dit, qu'en dor- 
mant ils entrerent en imaginations moult grandes & 
* en ſonges mervcilleux & vient (ce leur ſembloit) 
*« en dormant trop plus de choſes qu ils n'cufſent fait en 
ceſeurs chambres ſur leurs Hits. Tout ce affermbient 
* ils bien. Et quand au mwin nous fuſmes eveillez, 
& on ouvrit l'huis, (car ainſi Pavions nius ordonne) & 
« jſſimes hors, & ne nous ſouvint tantoſt de choſe 
&« que nous euſſions veue: & tenons tout ce a fan- 
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Lough Der or the Red lake, ſaid to have been 
formerly called %ðj.ẽ Lowgh or the ite lake, in the 
pariſh of Temple carn and barony. of Tirhagh has 
ſeveral iflands : the largeſt called the iſland of St. 
Dabcoc or St. Fintan or the iflaud »f Saints, had a 
priory of Canons regular of St. Aultin, founded as 
ſome by St. Patrick, or as others about A. D. 492 by 
St Dabeoc, who is ſaid to have been buried in this 
abbey, which he made ſubject to the great one of 
Armagh. lt had a tine chapel with convenient houſes 
for the monks; the remains of which may be teen. 
One of the St. Patricks was prior here about 8 50. 
St. Patrick's purgatory was firſt fixed in this iſland, 
but it bcing near the ſhore and a bridge giving the 
people a free and eaſy acceſs into it, the cave was 
cloſed up, and another opened in a lefler iſland half 
a mile from the ſhore, in extent ſcarce three-quarters 
of an Iriſh acre» A canon of the priory of St. 
Dabeoc uſually reſided on the ifland for the ſervice 
of the church and pilgrims. Some give the invention 
of this purgatory to the great St. Patrick; but others 
with more probability aſcribe it to Patrick, prior 
here about 850. It continued a long time in high 
repute both at home and abroad, We find in our 
records ſeveral fafe condutts granted by the king 
of England to forcigners defirous of viſiting it, and 
particularly 1358 to Malateſta Ungarus or of Hun- 
gary, knt. and to Nicholas de Beccario, a nobleman 
of Ferrara *; and 1397 to Raymond viſcount de Pe— 
nulleux, knight of Rhodes, with a train of twenty 
men and thirty horſes *. But this purgatory mult 
have fallen afterwards into diſrepute; for we. find 
that by the authority of Pope Alexander VI. it was 
demoliſhed on St. Patrick's day 1497, by the father 
guardian of the Franciſcans of Donegall, aad ſome 
other perſons of the deanry of Lough Ern deputed 
ſor this purpoſe by the biſhop. It was afterwards 
reſtored, and much reſorted to, nor was it fully 
laid open and ſuppreſſed till the reign of James I. 
when ſome perſons ſent by the government to en- 
quire into it found it was only a dark low cell cut in 
the rock, capable of holding about ſix or eight per- 
ſons, whoſe heads might be half turned by the pre- 
paratory faſtings and fatigues ; or by ſome private 
communications with the monaſtery, the monks might 
act ſome of their pious frauds, and report the re- 
veries of the frightened or emaciated penitents for 
real viſions. The lords juſtices 1630 turned the 
friars out of the iſland, ordered their cells to be 
demoliſhed, and the cavern laid open to the air, to 


the no ſmall diſtreſs and lots of the Roman Ca- 


tholic clergy fo But if we may believe a tra- 
veller to theſe parts 1765, it is at preſent incloſed, 
and the ſame ſuperſtitious practices are ſtill continued 
as formerly, by a reſort from May to Auguſt of ſome 
thouſands of poor penitents for themſelves or as 
proxies for the rich, under the patronage of a titular 
biſhop or ſome perſon of rank. They circle bare- 
foot round the heaps and rows of ſtones called Beds, 
on paths of ſharp ſtones, and then are admitted into 
the vault, where about twelve perſons can barely lit, 
and are kept awake by ſharp pins in cach other's 
hands, and the apprehenſion of the Devil carrying 
off the whole company for the fleepineſs of one. The 
ceremony. concludes with counting their beads up to 


their chin in the lake, and they are diſmiſſed with 


« Rymer, VI. 107, W. VIIL 14: 
t Sec Gent. Mag. Feb. 1766, vol. XXX VI. p. 60. 

1 Ih, See his lite by Dr, Smith, 1704, Svo. Biog, Brit, 
Collect. Hib. N* XL, | 
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a load of its pebbles 2. The ifland is rented of 4, 
proprietor by a perſon who ferries over the den 
tees for ſixpence apiece, but brings them back 
gratis. 

The Lough, antiently called Logh Fin or the y, 
lake, is about one mile and an half long and , 
what more in breadth ®. St. Brendan lived a cen 
tury after Patrick; and, if his purgatory is not FL 
founded with the other, the only account of it lee 
to be in Necham's verſes cited by Mr. Camden. 

Sir James Ware makes the Legia of Ptolemy 1, 
river Baan, which riſes out of Lough Eagh, Or. 
would think ſimilarity of ſounds had influenced thy 
eminent antiquary, Of Derry ſee before in Lond. 
Derry county. 

It is no eaſy matter to point out the time when th, 
ſee of Raphoe, antiently called Rathbeth, was foundy,. 
probably early in the 8th century, ſome ſay in Fe 
middle of the 6th. St. Columb, who died A.). 
596, founded a monaſtery here; which was repairel 
by Adamnanus the famous abbot of Hij, who die 
703'. St. Ennan is ſaid to have erc&ed the church 
of this abbey into a cathedral ; but fir James War 
could not find when he lived, nor diſcover many d 
his ſucceſſois before the Engliſh conquered Irelanl, 
Biſhop Macgonail in the 14th century was a gen 
benefactor to this church, and built epiſcopal houſy 
in three manors belonging to it. Biſhop Pooley in 
the beginning of the preſent century left 200/,t 
erect north and ſouth ailes, which his ſucceſſor Lind- 
ſey performed. The chapter conſiſts of a dean, arch. 
deacon, and four prebendaries, but here are 90 
vicars choral nor choir ſervice *, Dr. Huntingdon, 
provoſt of Dublin college, who enriched the Bol. 
leian library with fo many valuable oriental M$$ 
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collected by himſelf in the Eaſt, and promoted the 
tranſlation of the Old Teſtament into lriſh 1501, ws 
biſhop here, but died twelve days after his conſe 
cration l. Here is a ſtately caſtle, built at the er- 
pence of government in the reign of Charles |, 
which ſtood a fiege 1641, and is now the ſeat of the 
biſhop, beautiſied and repaired by biſhop Oſwald®, 
and a handſome freeſchool : but the town is much 
deſerted. Within a few years a round tower was 
itanding on a hill, in which the biſhops kept ther 
ſtudies. A celebrated croſs, to which many miracles 
were aſcribed, was removed from this cathedral to 
Armagh about 1438 *. 

Near a mile beyond Raphoe is Oakfield, the 
deanry houſe of the rev. Dr. King e. 

Sir James Ware has determined the Rhbogdiun * 
prom. to be Iis Owen, the extreme point of Ireland, r 
hanging over the Deucaledonian ſea; and Agi i 
be Lough Foil in the county of London- Derry; le 
transfers Ptolemy's Vidua to Lough Silly. Mr. Bewr 
ford places it at Hir bead; and after Richard oi Cuet- 
ceſter makes Lough Swilly, Argita and Vidua, Nr. Har 
ſays there is no ſuch river as Crodagh, and thet perhaps 
Mr. Camden meant the river Candag“ in the baron) 
of Kilmacrenan in this county. The promoutories 
Venicnium and Boræum keep the ſituation aſügned 
them by Mr. Camden, but biſhop Gibton corrects 
his inhabitants of this tract into Me Swyny 17 
Me Swyny Netoeth, and Me Swyny Banrigh, and 
adds here are ſtill ſeveral families of the fame 
name, but now inconſiderable, who farm {mall por- 

f Archd. 102, 103. Wilſon, 443. 
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tions of land, which were heretofore held in fee by through a rock by the beating of the ſea againſt it, 
the Mc Swinnies. by which means it has at laſt found a paſſage, and 


ack Killibeg is a noble harbour on a bay of its own riles in an enormous jet-d'cau of 6 or 7 feet in thick- 
game, and on the north fide of the bay of Donegall, neſs, lomerimes to the height of 4o or 50 feet. Its 

hit capable of containing a large fleet well ſecured on roaring is often heard 10 miles oft in calm weather, 

we. the land ſide, ſo that veſſels may enter it at any time The ſtone of the rock is granite of a greeniſh colour 

cen, of the tide, there being from 5 to 8 fathom of water. ſpotted with black like the Ophites of the an- 

con. The herring fiſhery is the moſt conſiderable of any tients”. | 

1 cartied on here; but the town bids fair to increaſe The title of earl of Tyrconell was conferred by Erb of ; 
in trade and conſequence 4%, Here was a Franciſcan James II. on col. Richard Talbot, a zealous Papiſt T yreonnell 

dhe friary . and, ſince the acceſſion of George I. fir John Brown- 

Ode Donegal! ſtands at the bottom of great bay, to low was advanced to that of viſcount Tyrconell 


that 
on- 


which it gives the name, full of good roads and har- 1718, which expired with him. George Carpenter, 
hours, but it has no trade, and the entrance to its baron Carpenter, was created earl of Tyrconell 1761, 
harbour is full of rocks and dangerous, Here was which title is now held by his ſon George. 


Wa 4 Franciſcan friary „ founded by ilugh or Odoe Roe Balliſhamon, ſouth from Donegall, a populous town Ballithannons 0 
nded; | O Donell 1474 * the remains of which may be with a harbour and tolerable trade, pleaſantly ſituated 10 
* ſeen at a ſmall diſtance from the town. The cloiſter on riſing ground on cach ſide of the river, gives title 1 
A. D. conſiſts of ſmall arches ſupported by cou; lets of pil- of bacon to the family of Foliot. The falmon leap [ 
vairel | Jars on a baſement: in one part are two narrow paſ- here lets for 400. a ycar. It is a fine fall, and the | 
) diet | ſages one over the other abuur 4 feet 10 inches long coaſt of the river very bold, conſiſting of perpendi. 0 
hand E and 7 high: they ſeem to have been places for de- cular rocks with graſs of beautiful verdure to the 1 
Ware | poſting valuable clie&ts in time of dauger, the up- water's edge. Before the fall in the middle of the q i 
any of | permoſt covered with ſtones, laid along as others like river 18 a rocky iſland where the fiſh are cured *, bi 
reland, beams croſling it, and the lower with ſtones laid Biſhop Gibſon informs us, © Two pieces of gold UM 
gen acroſs on the walls. Each of them are exactly after were diſcovereq near this place in an extraordinary il 
houſe the Egyptian manner of building, and in a building manner: the biſhop of Derry happening to be at 3 
oley i over it are plain marks of a Roman pediment, though dinner, there came in an Irith harper, and ſung an old | Th 
of. to ſome other building has been erccted againſt it“. ſong to his harp, His lordſhip not underſtanding il 
» Link There is in this town a handiome old caſtle belong- Iriſh was at a loſs to know the meaning of the ſong; | 
„ arch ing to the earl of Arran“. but a herdſman being called in, they found by him 
to Donegall gives title of earl to Arthur Chicheſter, the ſubject of it to be this, that in ſuch a place 
gd, preſent and nfth earl, whoſe grandfather and name- (naming the very ſpot) a man of gigantic ſtature lay 
28 Was ſo created 1647. The territories here- buried, and over his breaſt and back were plates 
uss. about formerly belonging to O Donnel are now en- of pure gold, and on his fingers gold rings, large 
wed the joycd by the families of Gore, Hamilton, Conolly, &c. enough for a man of ordinary fize to creep through. 

TA Liuigh Swilly is a ſalt water lake which runs 20 The place was ſo exactly deſcribed that two of the 
conſe. miles into the country, is about five miles broad at company were tempted to go in queſt of this treaſure. 
the ex- the mouth, has an illand in it and abounds with fiſh, After they had dug for ſome time they found two 

arles !. aad its banks are covered with villages and gentle. thin pieces of gold like that there repreſented, but 

it of th men's ſeats. A river of the ſame name runs into it Purſuing their ſearch next morning they could find no 

ſwald®, near Le!tcrkenny, a ſmall market and poſt town on more.” Biſhop Gibſon thought this paſſage the more 
is much the rivor Swilly, over which it has a bridge *. SY remarkable becanſe it comes pretty near the manner 

wer was Heven is another bay with a very good harbour to Of diſcovering king Arthur body at Glaſtonbury by 

pt their | the weſt, Yet notwithſtanding its many advanta- the direction of a Britiſh bard as before ſtated in 
miracle geous harbours and roads this north-weſt coaſt for Somerſetſhire®. The two holes in the middle of 

edral to want of trade is almoſt unknown to navigators. this plate feem intended to fallen it to the arm or 

Vo part of che kingdom is better calculated for other part of the body of ſome officer or perſon of 
eld, the EF ſummer or winter fiſheries than this county in ge- diſtinftion. The original is preſerved in the Aſhmo- 
E ncral, The right honourable William Coningham, lean muſeum at Oxford, atteſted by Charles Hop- 

begun ho has a fine ſeat at Mount Charles, has appro- kins and 23 John Mould. Doubtleſs, ſays Mr. 

' Ireiand, ! priated 20,0907. to procure accommodation for fiſher- Harris © his lor dſhip had good authority for this re- 

Agi % , was, and to carry on the north-weſt fiſhery to the relation, and nothing can call it in queſtion but that 

erry; le bea advantage. Nothing can contribute more to the rings were not found as well as the plates. But 

Ir. Beu- bis great end than a late act of parliament for regu- that particular as well as the ſize of the man might 

of Ciret- | lating the payment ©” bounties of the coaſt fiſhery, have been introduced by the bard as a poetical ex- 

Ir. Hari which, belides an additional bounty of 10s. a ton ASgeration by means of the Bara or animi impetus 

t perh!7s il lor eyery veſſel not under 20 or above 100 tons, of that ſort of people. 

e baron? WWF Gers a bounty of 37. a ton to all ſuch perſons Mr. Lethieullier exhibited to the Society of An- 

1ontories Who build in the north-weſt coaſt of Ireland any tiquaries a plate of gold found under ground on the 
aſigned edle (it for fiſhing in deep water not under 20 nor eſtate of fir Piercy Freake, bart. near Baltimore, ex- 
corress | Wore co tons v. tremely ſimilar to that above deſcribed. It is en- 

\y Farid, : On the demeſne of Hornhead, the ſeat of Mr. graved pl. XXXV, fig. 1. from Archæologia, II. pl. 

igh, and viewart, within two or three miles of Dunfanaghy, I. 5. | : 

he fame one 0: the preateſt curioſities in Ireland called Near Ballintra is Brown hall, the ſeat of John Ha- 


M4. ) 4 3 . » Þ 
mall por- „ 9wirc's Gun, It conſiſts of a funnel perforated milton, eſq; in whoſe demeſne is a romantic ſubter- 


( Wilſon, 78. 


: Wa r Archd, 101. _ s Ib. 97. Harris, t Archd. 97. Pococke's MS. journal, 
Farr! 8. EC * Wilſon, 13. Ib. 76. * Ib, 62. 
9 Ib. 4 0. 705 d Vol. I. p. 59. © Ge IIarris, p. 126. 
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rancous river with many fine caſcades and lofty 
arches aud caverns called the Palleens formed in its 
paſla e l. 

At Glentis, a village on the river Amdrag, is held 
one of the moſt confiderable fairs for black cattle in 
the north of Ireland ©. 

Lifford, ſituate on the river Foyle, has a barrack 
for a troop of horſe, and gave ritle of baron to the 
family of Firz-Williams; which title hath been re- 
vived 1767 in James Hewitt, lord chancellor of Irc- 
land; further advanced to the tirle of viſcount Lit- 
ford 17857. 

Lough ti near Townavilly yields the char in great 
abundance; a molt delicate fiſh, generally about g 
inches long. The male or milting char has a red 
belly, but tlic fleſh is generally white; the female 
or rocing char has a paler belly, but the fleſh is of 
a brighter red, and the fiſh is commonly bigger; the 
third fort called the gelt, and by corruption the gilt 
char, is without roc. They are not to be caught by 
bait, but feeding in deep water are only taken in 
nets, The adjacent mountains abound with red 
deers, 

Of Derry ſce before in the county of Colrane or 
London-Derry, to which it is now annexcd. 

Dunglo, called till lately Clogkanlea, though a ſmall 
place, is important from its ſituation. An arm of the 
ſea extends to it in the centre of the diſtrict of iſlands 
called the Res. Here ſtands the pariſh church, 
the mill, &c. and col. Conyngham is building ſeveral 
neat houſes there, and has eſtabliſhed a market for 
the ſupply of Rutland and the ifles of Arran, &c. 
the ſeat of the fiſhery 

The inhabitants of the Roſſes are deſcrib:d by 
an anonymous correſpondent of Mr. Walker's * as 
being about 30 years ago in almoſt a ſtate of ſavage 
nature, ſubſiſting by fiſhing and making kelp; poorly 
clad in the day time, notwithſtanding their high la- 
titude and bleak fituation, and living in huts of one 
room with a fire in the centre, ſleeping promitcu- 
ouſly naked in one bed, of which their gueſts par- 
took. In one of the largeſt iſlands called Oiey, they 
uſcd to kill great numbers of ſeals, the fleſh of 
which they ſalted for winter. In ſhort, the deſcrip- 
tion of theſe iflauders is an exact picture of the Scotch 
highlands and Orkney; yet by being brought to 
Dublin on buſineſs, and accuſtomed to intercourſe 
with other people, they are now totally altercd in 
their carriage and conduct, dreſs, hahitations, occu- 
pations, and manner of living. 

Rutland iſland, called after the late duke of Rut- 
land when lord-licutenant of Ireland, contains 180 
acres: and here has been laid out a regular town 
with ſtreets 45 and 50 feet wide, and ſo diſpoſed 
that the quays and ſtores lie behind the houſe : 
ſeveral houſes and ſtores are already built, and a 
moſt complete dock iſland eſtabliſhed. Upwards of 
400 veſſels reſort hither annually to the fiſher and 
lie in perfect ſecurity in 3 fathom water *. 

Lough Fin, two miles long but not very broad, is 
near the town of Fin, as is alſo another ſmaller lough 
that communicates with the river Fin. 


4 Wilſon, 79. 443. Ib. 7 


» 
Two miles from Dunglo on the left!“ 
about one mile long and nearly as broad, in wi ich 
are four ſmall iflands; and within a mile of "Rem pl 
another leſſer lough nearly circular . ; 
St. Jebnſlown is a market and bornou 


the river Foyle, which, at this place, is of conſi. 
derable breadth and divides the county of Ty, 


+ 4 Inns 1% 


and Donegall. Near it is Magavelin, à ſear ot Fa 
carl of Abercorn * £ 

Aftrath or 92 abbey on the river Erne near 

2allyſhanan, was founded for Ciltertians 1176, h. 
Rodcric O Cananan, prince of Tyrconnell, flain K 
battle by O Flachertach, who ſucceeded him, and 
whom other writers make the founder of this N 


Some of the gilding in the vault of the cloitter ;; ve 
vilible®. 

At Bally Mac 5winey near Caſtie Doe in the ba- 
rony of Kilmacrenan was a Franciſcan monaſtery, 
founded by Me Swiney ; of which a few remairs are 
yet exiſting”. 

At Belleghan near L "Wy was another Franci 
friary ; but we cannot find any particular acc 
of it % | 

Bath Chinais in Init Coguin, had a great and 6s. 
brated abbey, of which St. Cocmgal, who Gicd A. D. 
721, was abbot®. 

Clanlugh, two miles north of Lifford, on the river 
Foyle in the barony of Raphoe, had a church and 
abbey built by St. Columb, now a pariſh church in 
the diocele of Derry *. 

At Cluainenach St. Columb founded an at; bey, non 
a Chapel in Inis Oen three miles north of Derry 
near the ruins of O Cahane's caſtle *, 

Clomnany, near the fea, in a barony of its name, 
was a rich monaſtery, built by St. Columb, now 2 
pariſh church in the dioceſe of Derry *. 

Canwall or Congbaill, on or ncar the river Swilly, 
in the barony of Kilmacrenan, had an abbey, nos 
a pariſh church in the diocele of Raphoe *, 

Domnachliune Tech uir church was founded by St. 
Patrick, who made St. Maccarthen, brother to the 
ſaint of Clogher, biſhop of it. It is now a pariſh 
church in Inis Ocn, and remarkable for the great 
reſort of pilgrims on St. Patrick's day. Here is ſtill 
preſerved the ſaim's penitential bed, and. other ob- 
jects of their devotions. The church ſtands near 
Eaſmac eirc, a remarkable cataract, which falls from 
the high mount $!:abb-fneftia or the Mountain of 
Snow into the bay called Traighe brezk: “. 

Drumk:me, now a pariſh church, in the dioceſe of 
Raphoe, had a celebrated mon? allery b 

Faban, no alſo parochial, fx miles north · weſt of 
Derry, on Lough Swilly in by is Os ad another 
founded by St. Columb, and dedicated to St. Muran, 
whoſe paſtoral ſtaff richly ET with gold and 
jewels is ſtill preſerved among the O Niels, who take 


(can 
Outit 


their oaths on it in the deciſion of controverlies. 


Here was alſo kept the book of the acts of St. Co- 
lumb, written by St. Muran in Iriſh verſe ; ſome 
fragments of which fill remain, and a very large and 
antient chronicle held in high repute “. 

At Fanegaragb was a ſmall houſe of Franciſcans?*. 


f Ib, 86. 7 Ib. 409. 


Mr. Pennant i na gined the waters in ban did not afford the char, except it has been overiooked by their writers on he natd al 


hittory ot that kingdom.“ Brit. Zool, III. 268, geo. The gelt or 6ar-en char of Winander meer is a Char nick ba; not pas 


ned the 


;receding ſeaſon, aud on that account is reckoned to be in the greateſt perfection. 


> Wilton, 79. At the end of his Hittory of the Itiſm Drefs, p. 144—: 49. * Wilſon, 
| Ib. 87. =. Ib, Id. 410. Archd. 91. Willios, 76. —_ / 2 97 
s Ib. ..F. Ib, Ib. 96. © Ib, Ib. 2 13. 
N lv, Y? - c iv, 08, ' '2 Ib. * Ib. 99. 
* A! 
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At Hartin, two miles weſt of Kilmacrenan, St. Co- 
founded a monaſtery, now a parifh church, in 


Im! 

e dioceſe of Raphoc% 50 is Fulbaron on the bay 

115 

of Donegull *. | | ä 
at Ilillothuir was a Ciſtertian al he, founded by 

O Dogharty 1194, A cell to Aſrhoc, and afterwards 

united to it“. 

On the fie of the anticnt abbey of St. Natalig, 
who dicd 563 at Inver, on the fea ſhore in the ba- 
ny of Boylagh and Bannagh, and five miles caft of 
v.05, Was a Franciſcan abbey, founded in the 
* 112 * bl , 
5th century Fo 

At In;ſezel or ccel, lying off the cont in the ſame 
Virony, was a celebrated well, and a church dedi- 
cited to Ot, Conald®, In Inis Samer in the bay of 
Danegzil, at the mouth of the Erne, Flaherty O Ma- 
odors, king of Tyiconnell, retired and died 1157. 

[ilraritia or Kilcan is ſuppoſed to be Fillen, of 
which St, Carthach was biſhop about 34. h 

Teig, a {ea port and borough town, had a ſmall 
Franc ian friary, founded by M* Swiney baning!. 
Kilmacreen, on the river Gannon, now a poor de- 
ulated village, gives name to a barony, and had 
en abbey founded by St: Columb; and on itz 
- 2 Franciſcan one by the O Donnellz; part of 


which the preſent church is ſuppoſed to have been, 


Neat to this town is a rock, on which the O Don- 
u, princes of Tyrconnell, was 2!%ays inau- 
gurated “. | 

At Kelodonnell in the barony of Kilmacrenan, about 
th: bezinning of the 16th century, O Donnell built 
2 (call Franciſcan friary *. 


On Lough Foyle in Inis Oen St. Patrick founded 


=, 6 wy? 


pry 
| 
w + 


« Archd. g. Ib. 100. 1 94 

 [5, 101. Ib. A * Ip, WIIſon, 413. 
* Arcnd. 103. Ib. 

" Archd. 103. * Ib, 193 ex Pocken Journal, 
© It, 7 Is. 


'Var. HL 
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the monaſtery of Domachbile, common! y called Mag h- 
bile, which was for ſome time in high repute, but is 
now a pariſh in the dioceſe of Derry“. 

At Magheribeg or the Little Plain ncar Donegal 
was founded a monaſtery of Franciſcan; by O Don- 
nell about the middle of the 15th century“. 

At Malin on the ſca fide in Inis Oen, we find a very 
antient church, which is ſaid to have been a mona 
tery 1, 

At Rathcunga in Tyrhugh barony, St. Patrick 
founded an abbey, At Ratheanich was a biſhopric 
in the beginning of the 16th century; and at Ra- 
thene St. Aid Glaſs fixed his refidence”, 

At Rathnmullin, a ſraall town on Lough Swilly in 
Kilmacrenan barony was a houſe of Carmclites founded 
by M. Swine-fannagh '. | | 

At Scinglean was a celebrated abbey, founded by 
St, Columb, which in proceſs of time became a pariſh 
church in Raphoe dioceſe*. 80 id Taugbboyne in the 
ſame dioceſe, founded by St. Barthen, a diſciple and 
kinſman of Columb® ; and Tullyaughniſh or Tulac h- 
dubglaifſe in Kilmacrenan barony, and Upechacin, bath 
founded by St. Colomb *, 

In Torre, a very fertile iſland in Kilmacrenan ba- 

rony, eight miles, from the main land, had an abbey, 
of which Columb's ſon St. Ernan was abbot about 
A. D. 650), -. 
Fig. 13. pl. XLVII. repreſents a druidical altar, 
diſcovered lying on the ground near the rev. Mr, 
Hart's at Lynsfort or Inis On 1773. The greateſt 
length 13 28 feet, in breadth 23. It is full of rock 
baſons; * 13 a block on which the human victims 
were ſlain, and never ſeen on an altar before *. 


* Ib. * Th, 100. i Ib, 
* Archd. 101. 


Ib. 103. from Pocccke”s Journal. 


& | * Ib, 195 


* V/alker's propoulals fag a deſcription of Ireland, 1774. 
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Rare Plants found in Ireland *, 


Adiantum Capillus venerit. True Maiden Hair; on 
the rocky mountains of Burrin in the county of 
Clare. 

Agaricus alrevs. Alder Agaric; in woods in the 
county of Dublin. 

Alchemilla vr. Common Ladies Mantle; in 
cloſes between G/a5 Muckanogue and Finglaſs in 
the county of Dublin, 

Aliſma Damaſonium. Star-headed Water Plantain z 
in a paſture near Temple-oge in Dublin, 

Allium carinatum. Purple flowered Mountain Gar- 
lic; on paſture lands in the county of Water- 
ford. 

—. vineale. Crow Garlic; on the bank fide of 
the mill-race above and bridge, and in ſome 
meadows near Bally Griffin in Fingall, Dublin. 

Althza zfficinalis. Marſh Mallows; in the iſles of 
ſcane in Waterford, and in Cable Wand in Cork. 

Ammi vulgaris. Lin. Biſhop's weed; on Killough 
hill near Caſhell in Tipperary, plentifully. 

Andromeda poliſolia. Marſh Ciſtus or Wild Roſe- 
mary; in bogs in ſveragh and Dunkerron ba- 
ronies in the county of Kerry and near Tſaac 
town. 

Anthyllis vulneraria. Kidney Vetch or Ladies Fin- 
ger; on dry hillocks neat the bay of Dublin. 

Aquilegia vulgaris, Colombines; in woods near 
Cloontueſtart in Galway, and in Curraghs near 
Kilbullane in Cork. 

Arbutus Unedo. Strawberry-tree; on rocks and 
mountains about Lough Lane in Kerry, on the 
mountains of Cork, and elſewhere. 

Ariſtolochia Clematitis. Climbing Birthwort; in the 
woods of Briole in Alblone barony in Roſcommon. 

Artemiſia campeſtris, Field Southernwood ; in a 
field near Caſtle Hand in Kerry, 

maritima 8. A variety of Sea Worm- 
wood ; on ſea ſhores. 

Aſclepias Vincetoxicum; Lin. Swallow-wort ; on the 
rocky mountains of Burrin in Clare. 

Aſperula cynanchica. Squinancy wort; in dry moun- 
tainous paſtures, | 

- edorata. VWoodroof; amongſt buſhes be- 
tween Roper's re/t and Mount Ferom, Dublin. 

Aſparagus /cinalis, Aſparagus or Sperage; on 
ſea coaſts. 

Aſplenium Adiantum nigrum, Common black Maiden- 
hair; on mountains in Ferry, Cork, Waterford, 
and Dozen. 

— — Adiantum nigrum g. A variety of the laſt; 
on the mountains of Mourze in Doron. 

— Ceterach, Spleenwort or Miltwaſt; on 

rocks in herry, Dublin, and in the barony of 

Burrin in Clare, | 

— Ruta muraria, White Maiden-hair, Wall 
Rue or Tentwort; in a rocky cavern near Black- 

tones in Berry, at the top of Tallogh caſtle, on 
Ur unilin church, and at Ball's bridge. 

=— — Trichemanes, Engliſh black Maiden-hair; 


on rocks in Rerry, Cork, and Waterford, 

Trichomanes s A variety of the la: 
among rocks near fl/arney lake, on Dunkerte 
mountains, and elſewhere in Kerry. 

Aſter Tripolium. Sea Starwort; underneath the 
Black rock near Dublin. 

Aſtragalus arenarius. Purple mountain Milkworts 
on the mountains about the lake of Killarney in 
Ferry. 

Atriplex portulacoides. Sea Purſlane; near the river 
Mang near Callinaferſy in Rerry. x 

- ferrata. Indented Sea Orache; on the 
banks of the river Galey in Kerry, plentifully, 

Atropa Belladonna, Deadly Nightſhade or Dwale; 
in woods and hedpes. | 

Braſſica oleracia ſylveſtris. Sea Cabbage; on fea 
cliffs: in the county of Dublin. 

Bryum flexuoſum. Soft Bryum ; on rocks. 

Bunias Cakile. Sea Rocket; on the ſands near Maiden 
Tower near Drogheda, and by the ſea fide near 
Aſirion. a 

Cardamine bellidifolia. Daiſie leaved Ladies Smock; 
in the iſlands in Lough Lane in Ferry, and on 
the walls of the deer park, Cork. 

Carex dicica. Small Carex; in bogs in Waterford. 

Carum Carvi, Carraways; in meadows and paſ 
tures : near Woodhouſe in the pariſh of Stra 
bally in Waterford. 

Chara hiſpida, Prickly Chara; in turf bogs. 

Chelidonium Claucium. Sea Celandine or yella 
horned poppy ; on the ſea coaſt. 

Chenopodium maritimum. Sea Blite or White Gl 
wort; on the ſhore near Callinaferſy, the bu. 
tom of Ca/tlemain harbour in Kerry. | 

Cheiranthus fnuatus. Sea Stock; near Beal cal. 
towards the Shannen mouth, Kerry. 

Chlora pcrfoliata. Yellow Centaury ; in cloſes a 
joining the Green hills near Crumlin, plentiful. 

Chryſanthemum ſegetum g. A variety of Corn N- 
rigold; near the cart road at the end of I- 
core hill, and on a muddy bank in Patrick: Al- 
lane, Dublin. 

Chryſoſplenium oppy/ttifolium. Common Golden Saxi- 
frage; in a gutter at the mill near Harald 0%), 
Dublin. 

Cicuta vireſa. Long leaved Water Hemlock; in 
watery places and rivers: in Cavan and Ferna: 
nagh. | 

Cineraria apina. Mountain Ragwort; on the ſide 
of Knockanore mountain near Fell's ſpa in the 
barony of Iragticonnor in Kerry. i 

paluſtris. Marſh Fleabane; in ditches in 
the barony of Clanmaurice in Kerry. 

Ciſtus Helianthemum. Dwarf Ciſtus or little Sun- 
flower; on lime-ſtone hills near Caſtlemore, and 
in the barony of Muſterry in Cork. 

Cochlearia anglica. Sea Scurvy-graſs; among the 
{hort graſs below the Black rock, Dublin. 

Daniſh Scurvy-grais; on Cop 


— — dnica. 


3 3 5 . i . ; 3 : f : N Val 
* In this it, which is moſtly compiled from Aeg Herbal ; Tre eld“, Synopfis Srirp um Hier nicarum ; Smith's Antient and Aloar 5 
of Watford, of Cors, and of Kerry; RNutty's Natural Hr of Dublin ; and the eꝭ˖“ and Moaern State of Down ; are ſereral plants . 


are not uſually conhdered as indigenous, 
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After repeated applications to Ireland no better litt could be obtained. 
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Clear, the iſland of Iniſhircen and elſewhere in 
Cirk, and in a marſh near the brook Dodeer near 
King's-end, Dublin. 

— officinalis, Common or Garden Scurvy- 
graſs; on rocks on the ſea coaſt in Cork and 
Dublin. 

Comarum palufire « and g. Purple Marſh Cinque- 
foil and a variety; on bogs. 

Convallaria mafalis, Lilly convally or May Lily; 
in a wood near the river Co!lygan in Waterford, 
in the iſland of Inisfalen in Lough Lane and elſe— 
where in Terry, and in Caſlle Bernard park near 
the river Bandon in Cork. 

Cotyledon Unbilicus veneris, Navcl-wort Kiqney- 
wort or Wall Penny-wort ; on old buildings at 
Mitchel's-town, and on the wall of a ruined 
church at Lucan, Dublin. 

Crambe maritima, Sea Colewort; on tlie ſca beach 
near Dunlary, Dublin. 

Cratægus Aria. White Beam tree; in woods and 
hedges in a mountainous Or chalky ſoil: in Her- 
ry, plentifully. 

Crithmum maritimum. Sampire; on ſea ciilts in 
Waterford, in the iſles of Arran, in Galway, and 
in Clare. 

Cacubalus acaulit. Moſs Campion; on the rocky 
mountains in Dunkerron near Blacktones in 
Fiery. | 

—— ctites., Spaniſh Catchily; in a grove 
near Liſmore, near the Blackwater river in Wa- 
terford, plentifully. 

Caſcuta eur-pza. Dodder; on dry ſandy banks near 
Aaiden Tower near Dregheaa, Dublin, 

Cyclamen Europeum ; Lin. Sowbread ; near Bela- 

nabe and Muntalbat in Roſcommon, in Rathe 
farin, Leitrim, and Mileck in Galway. 

Daphne Lauredla. Spurge Laurel; in a wood near 
Mogehy in the pariſh of Whitchurch iu Water- 
ford. | 

Dianthus caryophyllus 3. Common Pinks; on the 
walls of an old caſtle in the market-place at 
Kinſale in Cork, | 

Draba muralis. Speedwell leaved Whit!ow-grafs; on 
mountains near the ſouthern part of Lough Lane 
in Kerry. 

Droſcra ang lica. 


Great Sundew; on a bog near 
Jaac tous in Meath, 

— l{onzifolia. Long leaved Sundew; on a bog 
near Ballycaroge in Waterford and neas Eden- 
derry Dublin, 

— rotundifolia, Round leaved Sundew; in 
moiſt grounds near Lixnau in Kerry. 

Dryas 9:Zopetaia. Mountain Avens; on the moun 
tains of Sligo, on the hills near the paſſage into 
the upper lake of Killarney, and on high 
grounds between the barony of Mufterry an 
thc county of Kerry. ; 

Tehium italicum. Wall Vipers Bugloſs; in ſandy 
ground in Bally-heigh bay near Fenit in Kerry. 

Enpetrum nigrum. Black berried Heath, Crow or 
Crakeberriesy on mountainous heaths : in Dub- 
lin, 

Equiſerum hy:male. Rough Horſe-tail or Shave- 
grals; in a bog through which the river Brick 

rns rear Liznaw, Kerry. | 

ca dabæcii. Irich Heath; on the mountains in 

Ape, Galzzay, and Kerry, | 

"g<r02 acre. Blue-Rowered Fleabane; in a dry 
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Herniaria glabra. 
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hilly paſture facing the butts at the Black rock, 
Dublin. 
Eryngium campeſtre. Common Eryngo; in the ſand 
near Toughal! harbour in Waterford, plentifully. 
— maritimum. Sea Holly or Eryngoz on 
ſandy ſhores in Kerry, and ncar the brick fields; 
Dublin, 


Eryſimum chciranthoides. Treacle Wormſced; about 
Temple age. 

Euphorbia byberna. Knotty rooted Spurge ; on the 
mountains in Ferry, in Cork, and Dublin, and 
near Anahkirk in Limerick, 

paralias, yea Spurge ; on the ſandy ſhore 
berween the warren houle and Rahany, Dublin, 

Fucus eſculentus. Broad efculent Sea Wrack; on 
ſubmarine rocks and ſtones: in Dœun. 

— palmatus. Handed Fucus; on rocks about 
Dawhey Wand. 

Galega officinalis; Lin. 
parts of Down, 

Galcopſis villoſa, Hairy Dead-nettle; in fields near 
Caſtle Iſland, Ferry. 

Galium boreale. Croſſwort Madder; in mountainous 
meadows, 

Gentiana campe/trics Vernal Dwarf Gentian; on the 
mountains between Gort and Galway, 

Geranium maritimum. Sea Cranc's-bill; 
ſtrand of Trallee in Kerry. 

moſchatum. Muſk Crane's-bill or Muſ- 

covy ; on the abbey walls of Lifiaftin in the 

barony of [rachticonner, 

pratenſe. Crowfoot Crane's-bill; among 

briars and in hedges. | 

rotundifolium. Round leaved Crane's-bill; 
on walls, roofs, and ſandy paſtures. 

ſanguineum. Bloody Crane's-bill; in a 
cloſe near Simond's-court, Dublin. 

Geum rivale, Water Avens; on the banks of the 
Lee in Cort, and on the hills near the paſſage 
into the upper lake of Killarney, 

Gladiolus communis; Lin. Sword Graſs or Corn 
Fiag; at the upper end of the Conegary at Dun- 
garvan, Waterford. 

Glaux maritima. Sea Milkwort or Black Saltwort ; 
above Bally-baugh bridge near the rivulet. 
Gnaphalium fylvaticum, Upright Cudweed; in ſandy 

paſtures and woods. 

Helleborus fætidus. Great Baſtard black Hellebore, 
Bear's foot or Setter wort; on Slieve Bagbtine and 
near Drumcallazhers in Limerick, 

— — Uiridis, Wild black Hellebore; in a 
meadow near Donerail in Cork, and elſewhere. 

Smooth Rupture-wort ; on Lamb. 
bead ncar the mouth of the river Kenmare in 
Kerry. ; 

Hieracium murorum. French or Golden Lungwort ; 
under a hedge on Iniſcore hill, Dudlin. 

paludoſum. Succory leaved Hawkweed ; 
on the Wi:klow mountain of the three rocks, and 
in Bally bog ncar Blandford in Kerry. 

Hypericum Andro/amum. Tutſan or Park leaves; 
in woods in Tipperary, and among the Scrogs on 
Iniſcore hill. | 

Aſcyron; Lin. Bruges-roſe ; near Bally- 
maloe in the barony of Inkilly in Crs, 

Hypnum criſpum. Curled II; pnum; in woods, 
heaths, and rocks. 

Ilex Aquifolium (baccis luteis). Yellow berried Hol- 

| Iy; 


Gout's Rue; in the weſtern 
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EI 
ly; on mountains near Lough Lane, Ferry. 
Imperatoria Oftruthium. Maſterwort ; on Slatwood 

hill near Liſmore, and Tall in Waterford, 

Inula crithmeides. Golden Sampire; on rocks near 
Bolus-head in Foeragh, and elſewliere in Kerry. 

i Helenium, Hlecampane; in mtacows. 

Jungermannia epiphy/la. Broad leaved Jungerman- 
nia; in a wood near Beal caſtle, Kerry. 

Juniperus communis, Juniper; on mountains in 
Kerry, Clare, Down, and Galloway. 

— Sabina; Lin. Savine; on the caſt ſide of 
Myferry mountain in Waterford, in the iſlands 
of Long Lane in kerry, and on the mountains 
of Mourne in Down. 

Lathraa /quamar'a. Toothwort; on the ſea ſhore 
between Dunlary and Newton in Dublin. 

Lavatcra arborea. Sea Tree Mallow; in Cable and 
neat ND harbour in Cork. 

Lepidium latifolium. Dittander or Pepperwort; neat 
the head of Irenmare river, kerry, at Rinſale beg 
near Yovghal harbour, Waterford, and at Cork- 
beg in the barony of Imotilly, Cork. 

——-— ruderale. Narrow leaved wild Creſs or 
Dittander; near the ſea. 

Leonurus Cardiaca, Motherwort; in hedges and 
among rubbiſh. 

Lichen herbaceus. Green Lichen; on aſh trees. 

—— i/[andicus. Eryngo leaved Liverwort; on 
the mountains of eraghb near Blackſtones in 
Rerry. 

tartareus. Welch Liverwort, Cork, or Ar- 
cell; on rocks on the ſea coaſt in Kerry. | 

Linum perenne. Perennial blue Flax; on the lands 
of Simond's-court, Dublin. 

Lithoſpermum officinale. Gromwell; at the foot of 
Inaſcore hills and under the brow above Pal- 
mer town mills, Dublin. 

Lobelia Dertmanna. Water Gladiolez in Lough 
Neagh. 

Lycopodium alpinum. Mountain Club moſs; on the 
mountains of Toomiſh and others near the lake 
of Killarney in Rerry, and on the mountains of 
Mourne in Down. 

* clavatum. Common Club- moſs; on the 
Newry mountains, Dublin, on the mountains of 
Aſaurne in Don, and in the ſouthern baronies 
in kerry. 

— Sclago. Upright Firr-moſs; on Man- 
gerton and moſt other mountains near the lake 
of Killarney, and near the city of Galway. 

Lyſimachia tene la. Purple Moneywort; in a rotten 
ſpongy paſture beyond Simond”s-court, and in a 
broad road beyond Rathfarnum in a wet place. 

Melittis Melifſophyilum. Baſtard Balm; in woods 
and hedges. | 

Mentha rubra. Red Mint; near the head of the 
river Lee near Lough Alloa in Cork, 

Menyanthes trifoliata, Buckbean; on bogs: in Ha- 

terford. | 

Myrica Gale, Goul, Sweet Willow or Dutch Myr- 

tle; in bogs, lowland meadows, and near rivers. 

Narciſſus P/eudo-narciſſus ; Daffodil; in cloſes near 
Clantarff, near the hill of Heath, and near 
Doulack's well in Dublin, 

Narthecium Of/ifragum. Lancaſhire or Baſtard Aſpho- 
del; in turty bogs: in At/dare. 2 
Nymphæa a. White Water Lily; in the rivers 
Lee and Blackwater in Cork, and in the weſtern 

parts of Deu. 
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Oenanthe crocata. Hemlock Dropwort, in march. 
grounds. : 

Ophiogloſſum v#u/gatum. Adder's Tongue; in myg 
meadows in Tipperary, Dublin, and Kerry. 

Ophrys 6bifolia, Common Tway blade; in woods, 

Orchis pyramidalis. Purple lake flowering Orchtz 
on dry ſca banks between Newtowon and Dus 
lary. 

Orobus /yſvaticus. Bitter Vetch; in woods ang 
hedges: near Roſe-trevor, 

Ornithogalum luteum. Yellow Star of Bethlehen, 
in a low meadow between Finglas bridge aud 
Drumcondrah, Dublin. 

Oſmunda criſpa. Stone Fern; on rocks among moyg. 
tains in the ſouthern baronies of Kerry. 

——— [ unaria. Moonwort; on the hills between 
Burgeſs and Killatoe, and in the paſtures 9 
Palmerſlown. 

regalis, Oſmund Royal or lowering Fern. 

in bogs in the barony of 1rachticonner, and b 
a wood near Lixnaw and elſewhere in kerry 
and near Ballycar age in Waterford. 

Paris guadrifolia., Herb Paris, True-love, or One. 
berry; in the wood near N caſtle near the 
lake, Kerry. 

Peucedanum efficinale, Hogs Fennel, Sulphurwor 
or Hareſtrong: on the ſhores of Ballyheigh bay 
in Kerry, and in the barony of Gualbire in Ila. 
ter ford. 

Pimpinella major. Great Burnet Saxifrage; in wood 
and hedges on a chalky ſoil: about Cort, plets 
nfully, 

Pinguicula vulgaris. Butterwort or Yorkſhire % 
nicle; in a paſture at Barberſlown in Killre 
and between Temple-oge and Tallow, 

Pinus Abies. Common Firr or Pitch Tree; in the 
mountains in Cork and Kerry, 

Picea. Yew leaved Firr; in the mountains in 
Kerry. 

ſyiveſiris. Scotch Firr; in woods in Mig. 
County. 

Piſum maritimum. Sea Peaſe; on Inch illand in Caſe 
tlemain bay, Kerry. 

Polemonium c@ruleum. Greek Valerian or Jacob's 
Ladder; on a bank of the Blackwater between 
Cappoquin and Liſmore, Waterford, and on a wall 
at Rathfarnum caſtle, Dublin, and in a'meadow 
near Ca/tle I/land, Kerry. 

Polygonum Biſtorta. Greater Biſtort or Snakeweed; 
on Slatu cod hill near Liſmore and Tallau, Is 
tzrfurd, and in a park near Trallee, Kerry, 

Polypodium fragile. Brittle Polypody ; on Many: 
ton mountains, Kerry. 

— fragile g. A variety of the laſt; on the 
fouth {ide of the rocks called The Reels, Kerry. 

rbæticam. Stone Polypody; on ſeveral 
mountains round the lake of Killarney near the 
new road to Glanerough, Kerry. 

Pulmonaria maritima. Sea Bugloſs; on the beach 
near Beal caſtle in Kerry, and on the Meurag) ct 
Wicklow, | 

Pyrola rotundifolia. Wintergreen; on the ſides of 
Scrubba hill near Newtown in Down, and in: 
bog near Reſcree in King's County. 

Ricinus communis; Lin. Palma Chriſti or Great! 
Spurge; in the barony of Burrin in Clare, plet. 
tifully. | 

Roſa ſpinzſ ina. Pimpernel or Burnet Role; © 
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the edge of the brow at Blackrock and near Ra- 
hany mills, Dublin. 

gabia peregrina. Wild Madder; in the iſland of 
Inisfallen, 

Rubus id@us. Raſpberry buſh or Framboiſe ; near 
Lough Lane, Kerry, plentifully. 

—.— ſaxatilis. Stone Bramble; in the woods of 
Cratulagh in Clare, and near Edenberry. 

calicornia Europæ a herbacea. Jointed Glaſſwort; on 
the ſea ſhore, 

Salſola fruticoſa. Shrub Stone-crop or Glaſſwort ; in 
Clantarf iſland. 

Kali. Prickly Glafſwort; on the ſea ſhore at 
the bottom of Ballyheigh bay, Kerry, find be- 
tween Ring's-end and the Black rock, Dublin. 

Sambucus Ebulus, Dwarf Elder or Danewort; on 
the lands of Rathpecan near Cork, and elſewhere. 

8-motus valerandi, Round leaved Water Pimper- 
nel; in marſhes and moiſt meadows: at Mo- 
naſter Evan in Kildare, and in a moiſt hole near 
the ſea between Dunlary and Daly. 

gantolina maritima. Sea Cudweed; on the ſhores 
of Ballyſteig haſtrand, Kerry. 

gatureja montana; Lin. Winter Savory; on the 
mountains of Burrin in Clare. 

dariftaga granmata; White $engreen or Saxifrage; 
in dry meadows and paſtures: in the barony of 
Burrin in Clare, plentifully. 

—— oppoſutifolia. Mountain heath-like Sengreen; 
among the rocks near Blackſlones. 

——— umbroſa; Lin. London Pride, or None ſo 
pretty; on Mangerton mountain and elſewhere 
in Kerry, on Knockmeledown mountain in Water- 
ford, on the mountains of Sligo, and on all the 
rocks in the weſtern pact of Cork. 

Scilla verna. Vernal Star Hyacinth; in meadows 
and paſtures: at Icixg's end near Temple-ogue. 

Scrophularia Scorodonia. Balm-leaver Figwort; on 
the ſea coa(t near the Magherie iſlands in Tralze 
bay. | 

dedum daſyphyllum. Round-leaved Stonecrop; on 
an old wall near Blarney caſtle in Cork. 

— 7 elephium. Orpine or Live long; on walls 


aud in paſtures and hedges : near Mallow and 
Doneraile in Cork. 


icod's 


* denecio ſarracenicus. Broad leaved Ragwort; in 
5 meadows and paſtures and under hedges: in 
eadon Pallace in Galloway and near Corfin in Clare. 

N derapias /atifolia g. A variety of broad leaved baſ- 
5 tard Hellebore; in woods and hedges: near 
y ns Liſnegeragb. 
large 
on the 
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Serapias longifolia y. A variety of white flowered 
Baſtard Hellebore; on a rotten bog by a lough 
ſide near the dairy houſe i in Crevetenau, Balline- 
hinch iu Down. 

longifolia J. Another variety; in Dublin, 

Silene amæna. Sea Campion; among ſtones near 
the ſea near Ballab-naſtadan. 

Smyrnium Oluſatrum. Alexanders; on a ſmall buſhy 
hillock near Cramlin church, about the ſhore 
near Dunkerton, the head of the river Kenmarez 
and elſewhere in Kerry. 

Solidago Cambrica. Welch Golden Rod; near the 
Devil's Punch-bowl, on the weſt ſide of Man. 
ferton mountain. | 

—— — Virga aurea. A variety of common Golden 
Rod; on Cufhcan hill near Dungarvan in Water 
ford. 

Sorbus domeſtica, True Service or Sorb; on ſeveral 
rocks about Killarney lake in Ferry, 

Spergula arvenſis g pentandria. Small Spurrey; in 
ſandy places. 

Spitza Filipendula, Dropwort; on Cumeragh moun— 
tains in Waterford, and in the barony of Burrin 
in Clare. 

Statice Armeria. Thrift or Sca July Flower; be- 
tween the Black #cck and Diurlary in Dublin. 

Limonium. Sea Lavender, or Thrift; on the 
ſea coaſt in Ieerazh in Ker , about Dunlary in 

Dublin, and elſewhere. 

Subularia aquatica. Awlwort; under the water in 

Lough Neagh. 


Taxus baccata. The Vew-tree; in ſeveral parts of 


Carbey in Cork, and elſewhere, 

Teucrium Chamepitys , Ground Pine; in the rocky 
mountains of Burrin in Clare. 

——-— Scordium. Water Germander; in marſhy 
places: in Down, and on the banks of the Shan- 

nuaon near Limeric. 

Tragopogon porrifolium. Purple Goat's-heard ; on 
the banks of the river Brick near Lixnaw in 
Kerry. 


Vaccinicum Oxycoccus, Cran-berries, Moſs-berrics, 


or Moor-berries, in mooriſh boggy grounds in 
Cork. 


Myrtillus. Black Whorts, Whortle- ber- 
ries, or Bilberries; on heaths and in woods. 
Valantia cruciata. Croſſwort; among the rubbiſh of 

the cathedral of Dun Patrick. 


Viola grandiflora. Yellow Violet or Panſies; on the 
hill of Hoath, Dublin. | 
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Have before * hinted my intention of ſaying fomething of the O Neals, who ſet themſelves up for lords 

of Ulſter, and of their rebellions in our time, and promiſed an account thereof to a particular friend. 
The performance of that promiſe I think que to the memory of one whom | eſteemed when living, and (i, 
for ever remember now he is gone. This one thing I muſt premiſe, that whatever I may write is not from 
uneertain report itt converſations or accidental intelligence, but abridged from the original papers of thy 
who had the lead or any ſhare in the tranſactions; and this with fo ſtrict regard to truth and integrity, that 
I ſhall nor doubt of ſatisfying all who have a regard to truth, and deſire to be informed of the tranſaQions 
of Ireland, fo little generally known, nor ſhall I fear the cenſure of any but thoſe who apprehend or reſeg; 


a faithful repreſentation of their bad conduct. 


gee p. 634 in Tyrone. 
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and their Rebellions in our Time. 


Shall not inſiſt on the accounts of O Naa! the 

Great, who, by force of arms, acquired the 
ſovereignty of Ulſter and great part of Ircland before 
the coming of St. Patrick, and of the intermediate 
branches of his family, the accounts of which are ſo 
obſcure that I find myſelf obliged to paſs them over in 
filence. This family has been undiſtinguiſhed ſince the 
arrival of the Engliſh in Ireland, except during the 
time when Edward Brus, the Scot, took on himſelf 
the title of king of Ireland. In thoſe troubleſome 
times Dovenald O Neal diſcovered himſelf, and, in 
his letters“ to the Pope, aſſumed this title,“ Do- 
* yenald O Neal, king of Ulſter, and true heir of 
* al Ireland by hereditary right.” But no ſooner 
were the diſturbances at an end, than this new king 
diſappeared, and his poſterity concealed themſelves, 
tin England being involved in civil wars during the 
diſpute for the crown between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, the Engliſh who ſerved here quitting 
Ulſter, and leaving it to the care of the O Neals, re- 
turned home to ſupport the chiefs of their reſpective 
parties. At that time Henry O Neal, ſon of Oen or 
Eugenius O Neal, had married a daughter of Tho- 
mas earl of Kildare, and his fon Con-More or Con the 
Great married his mother's niece, the daughter of 
Girald earl of Kildare. Thus ſupported by the in- 
fluence and power of the earls of Kildare, who had 
for many years had the ſupreme command in Ireland, 
they began to lift up their heads, tyrannizing moſt 
cruelly over the people; and, in their inſolent pride, 
diſdaining the titles of princes, dukes, marquiſes, and 
earls, as nothing in compariſon of the name of O Veal, 
Con, ſon of Con, ſurnamed Bacco or the Lame, ſuc- 
ceeded his father in this dignity of O Neal, and de- 


nounced an heavy curſe on his poſterity if they ſo 
much as attempted to learn the Engliſh language, to 


ſow corn, or to build houſes, from an apprehenſion 
that theſe allurements would invite the Engliſh to 
invade their property. His power alarmed king 


* $coti-chrou 


Henry VIII. who, by humbling the Kildare family 


in whoſe rebellion O Neal had been concerned, had 
made himſelf ſo formidable to this chief, that he came 
over to England, and renouncing the name of O Nell 
nriade a voluntary ſurrender of every thing to the 
king, and afterwards by letters patent under the 
great ſeal of England, had the title of carl of 7r- 


Oen conferred on himſelf, on Matthew, falſely called * 


lis ſon, and on the heirs of their bodies lawfully be- 
gotten, Matthew was at the fame time created baron 
Dunganon. He had till his 15th year paſſed for the 
ſon of a ſmith at Dundalk, whoſe wife had been an 
old miſtreſs of Con, and preſented this lad to him as 
his ſon, He adopted him as ſuch in preference to 
John (or as they call him Shan) with others whom 
he had by his lawful wife. Shan, reſenting this 
ſudden preference of a baſtard to himſelf and his ad- 
vancement to ſuch honour, began to hate his fathet, 
and to indulge ſuch an inveterate averſion and ran» 
cour towards Matthew, that he got him diſpatched, 
and ſo plagued his father by his acts of injuſtice, en- 
deavouring to diſpoſſeſs him of his power and po- 
ſeſſions, that the old man broke his heart with ves- 
ation. Shan was preſently elected and proclaimed 
O Neal, took poſſeſſion of his father's eſtates, and 
cauſed ſtrict ſearch to be made after Matthew's ſons, 
to prevent all danger from them; but they fared 
themſelves by flight, Brian, the eldeſt, was, how- 
ever, not Jong after murdered by Mac Done!! Tolan, 
of the family of O Neal, at the inſtigation, as was 
reported, of Shan. Hugh and Cormach eſcaped by 
the kindneſs of the Engliſh, and are till living. Shan 
having thus attained the ſovereignty, and being! 
man of ſavage cruelty, began to exercize a hene 
tyranny over the lords of Ulſter, boatting that the 
Mac Gennys, Mac Guir, Mac Mahon, O Realy, O Its 
lin, O Cahan, Mac Brien, O Hagan, O Quin, Nat 
Canna, Mac Cartan, Mac Doneil the Gallogiaſs wes 
his fubjects. | 
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When. Henry Sidney, then chief juſtice in the 
” abſence of the lord deputy Suſſex, expoſtulated upon 
this matter with him, his anſwer was, “ he as un- 
doubted and legitimate-ſon and heir of Con, being 
born of his lawful wife, had taken poſſeſhon of his 
aternal eflate, that Matthew was the fon of a black- 
ſmith at Dundalk, begotten by a blackſmith, born after 
bis marriage with his wife Alifon, but artfully by 
his mother put upon Con inſtead of his ſon to uſurp 
the poſſeſſi Fus and title of O Neal, which, ſuppoſing 
he bad ſubmitted to, no other of the family of ON / 
erer would. As to the grant of Henry VIII. it 
availed nothing, as Con had no right to what he 
ſurtendered to the king beyond his own life, nor 
could give it up without the conſent of the lords and 
people by whom he was elected O Neal. Nor were 
orants of this nature valid, unleſs the true heir of 
the family was firſt anthentically certified by the 
oath of twelve men, which was by no means the caſe 
here, That himſelf was by all laws divine and hu- 
man the right heir, eldeſt fon of his father, lawfully 
horn to the eſtate, and, by the unanimous conſent of 
the lords and pcople, declared © Neal by the Ta- 
wry or law of the country according to which, a 
man of full age is to be preferred to a boy, and the 
uncle to the nephew, whoſe grandfather ſurvived 
bis father; nor had he aſſumed any power over the 
nobility of Ulſter which had not been exerciſed by 
5 his anceſtors, as could be proved by records. 


ONE 


ir After this, he ſubdued O Rayly, took and im- 
* priſoned Callog h O Donell with his children, carried 
0 off his wife, by whom he had iſſue born in adultery, 
" ſeized upon his caſtles, lands, and property, and 


the ated as King of Ulſter, : — 
M No ſooner had Thomas, earl of Suſſex, the lord 
eq 4 deputy; raiſed an army to chaſtiſe his inſolence, but 
— bis courage failed him; and, at the perſuaſion of his 
New kinſman Girald, earl of Kildare, whom queen Mary 
the had reſtored to his eſtate, he came over to England 
4 io queen Elizabeth, threw himſelf on her mercy, and 
* met with a molt gracious reception: After promiſe 
* et future allegiance, he returned home, for a time 
hom conformed to a more civilized way of life, drove the 
this Scots out of Ulſter, Naying their leader James Mac 
ad Gnell, kept himſelf and his followers within bounds, 
thet, protected the weaker from injury, but committed all 
1 kinds of inſolence againſt the great. Upon their ſoli- 
ched, ting the aid of the deputy againſt his outrages, he be- 
e, en- came more furious, and by fire and ſword drove out of 
poſs bis property Mac Guir lord of Fermanagh, who had 
1 ber. kcretly informed againſt him, burnt the metropoli- 
aimed tan church of Armagh, and laid ſiege to Dundalk, but 
;, and dy the bravery of the garriſon and of William Sar- 
b ſons, feld mayor of Dublin, who was on his march againſt 
ſaved tim with a choſen band of his citizens, he was forced 
how- o raiſe the ſiege; however he ravaged the neigh- 
Jolan, douring country in a dreadful manner. To check 
_— he increaſing boldneſs of this man, lord deputy Sid- 
ed by af advanced at the head of an army againſt him, 
Shan laring prudently ſent Edward Randolph, an expe- 
ing 1 enced officer, with ſeven companies of foot and a 
heavy i op of horſe by ſea to the north coaſt of Ireland, 
at the here they encamped at Deriy upon Logh Foil, in 
; Aer to fall on the enemy in the rear. Shan fear- 
„ug this had 


| 


wet Wl dage him; bur Randolph immediately gave him 


battle; and though he loſt his life honovrably in the 

caule of his country, he gave him ſuch a defeat that 
1 3 

Fhen | 


drawn all his forces that way to dif- 


A n  &e. 


he was never after able to make any reſiſtance; but 
being worſted in other ſlight ſkirmiſhes, and gra- 
dually deſerted by his men, he reſolved to throw 
himſelf upon the honour and mercy of the deputy 
by coming to him with an halter about his neck; 
But being perſuaded by his ſecretary firſt to try the 
friendſhip of the Scots under Alexander Oge or the 
younger, who were encamped in Claneboy, he ſent be- 
fore him Alexander's brother Surley hey, whom he 
had long Kept his priſoner, and ſoon followed with 
the wife of O Donel, whom he had carried off, He 
was kindly received, admitted with a few attendants 
wuto the tent, where, after drinking, they fell to 
quarreling about James Mac Conell, brother of Alex- 


ander, whom Shan had flain, and about the diſ— 


honour done to James's ſiſter, whom Shan had war- 
ried and divorced: when Alexander Oge and his 
brother Mac Giliaſpie inflamed with revenge, upon 
a ſignal given drew their ſwords, and falling on Shan 
diſpatched him with repeated wounds. By his death 
peace was reſtored to the province in 1567. 


A parliament was ſoon aſter ſummoned at Dublin, 
in which Shan was attainted, and the inveſtiture of 
almoſt all the provinces and government of Ulſter 
given to the queen and her ſucceſſors. It was alſo 
enacted, that nobody ſhould henceforth aſſume the 
name and title of O Neal. They were, however, 
aſſumed ſoon after by Trurlogh-Leinigh, ſon of a 
brother of Con More O Neal above-mentioned, a man 
advanced in life, and conſequently of a more ſober 
turn, and the rather becauſe he was not without ap- 
prehenſions from the ſons of Shan O Neal and Hugh 
baron Dunganon, though he had married his daughter 
to Hugh, who afterwards took another wife, and' di- 
vorced her. This Turlogh ſhewed himſelf extremely 
obed:ent to the queen of England, and gave no trouble 
to the Engliſh, but a great deal to his neighbour 
O Donell and the iſland Scots, of whom he flew in a 
ſcirmiſh Alexander Oge, the ſame that killed Shan 
O Neal, Hugh, fon of Matthew, called baron Dun— 
ganon, who ſometimes among his own people, ſome- 
times in England, had lived a long time under the 
protection of the nobility, began now to emerge from 
his obſcurity. The queen had given him the com- 
mand of a troop of horſe in the war againſt the earl 
of Deſmond, then in rebellion, with an annual pen- 
ſion of 1000 marks, and he had behaved himſelf 
every where gallantly againſt the rebels, At length 
he preſented a petition to parliamenr, praying to be 
admitted to the title and rank of earl Tir Oen, and 
the eſtate of his anceſtors, in virtue of the grant made 
to his grandfather. The title and rank of earl Tir 
Oen was immediately granted him: but as upon the 
attainder of Shan O Neal the eſtate had been an- 
nexed to the crown, it was referred to queen Eli- 
zabeth, who graciouſly granted it in conſideration of 
his“ faithful paſt ſervices, and of the future ſhe ex- 
pected, on condition however, that the province ſhould 
be firſt ſurveyed, and one or two places reſerved for 
garriſons; particularly the fort on the Blackwater, 
and that proviſion ſhould be made for the ſons of 
Shan and Turlogh ;” nor was he allowed any autho- 
rity over the governors out of the county of Tir Oen. 
Theſe conditions he chearfully embraced with great 
thankfulneſs, promiſing to exert his utmoſt atten- 
tion, authority, and zeal, in return for ſuch favours; 
and it muſt be acknowledged he kept his promiſe, 
nor left unperformed any duty that could be ex- 


pected 


Oen. 


Hu zh O Neal, 


earl of Tirs 
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pected from the moſt faithful ſubject. He had a 
coultitation invred to hardſhip, long watching, and 
faſting z his induſtry was great, his high ſpirit equal 
to the ſcvereſt duties of war, ſo that many at that 
time foretold he was born for the greateit good or 
the greateſt hurt of Ireland. He gave ſuch ptoofs 
of his valour and loyalty, that at the queen's own re- 
queſt Turlogh Leinigh ceded to hin his government 
on certain conditions. On his death he aſfumed 
the title of O Neal (notwithſtanding it was capital 
by law); alledging in excuſe that he did it to prevent 
others. from aſſuming it, and promifing to renounce 
it, but at the ſaine time he took particular pajns to 
prevent being obliged to this by oath. 

At this time, on the defeat of that Spaniſh Ar- 
mada; which in vain had attempted to invade Eng- 
land, many of their ſhips periſhed in their return 
in the Iriſh ocean, and many Spaniards were ſhip- 
wrecked on the coaſts of Ireland; fome of whom 
the carl of Tir-Ocm was charged with receiving, 
and privily concerting meaſures with them for an 
alliance with the king of Spain, He was accuſed 
of this on no ſlight grounds by Hugh Ne- Cavelos 
(g. d. in ſetters, ſo called from having been long con- 
fined in them) vatural - ſon of Shan O Neal, whom 
the earl cauſed to be afterwards ſeized and ſtrangled, 
though it was no ealy matter for him to find one who 
would lay hands on him out of reſpect to the blood 
of O Neal. For this barbarous and inhuman fratri- 
cide by the royal mercy and the hope which Eliza- 
beth had conceived of the earl, who ſupplicated her 
forgiveneſs with great profeſſions of penitence, he 
obtained pardon, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of 
ſome perſons of probity about the court. But the 
greateſt provocation was given him by the lord de- 
puty's having ſuppreſſed the name of Mac Mahon in 
the diſtrict next to kim, and parceling the country 
among ſeveral perſons, which he feared might by 
and by be his caſe and that of the other lords, to 
weaken the influence of that powerful family. At 
that time broke out animoſities between the earl and 
Henry Bagnall, marſhal of Ireland, whoſe ſiſter the 
earl had taken by force to be his wife, 
complained that the marſhal and not himſelf enjoye 
all the parts of Ulſter, which he at the hazard of his 
life had with difficulty reduced to the queen's alle- 
giance, and that the marſhal, falſely charged him with 
high treaſon, and ſuborning certain infamous evi- 
dences, had urged by corrupt inſinuation William 
Fitz-IWilliams, then lord deputy, who wiſhed his ruin, 
and had even formed deſigns on his life. And it is 
true the lord deputy found credit at the court of 
England, till the earl wrote over thither that he was 
ready to ſubmit himſelf to a trial in England or Ire- 
land. Certain it is that he and the lords of Ulſter 


had ſecretly engaged to maintain the Catholic reli- 


gion (religion being always made a pretence for re- 
bellion) to admit no more ſherifls or garriſons into 
their territories upon any account, to defend each 
other's rights, and to repel the injuries of the Eng- 
liſh, Mac Gwire, who firſt founded the alarm, was 


a man of a reſtleſs ſpirit, He began with making 


inroads on the neighbours, and entered Conacht, ac- 
companied by one Gauran, a prieſt, conſtituted by 
the Pope primate of Ireland, who encouraged him to 
truſt in God and try his fortune, aſſuring bim that 
the event would anſwer his expectation, But the 
contrary proved the cafe ; Mac Gwire was defeated 


The earl 
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by the bravery of Richard Bir gham, and the Prima 
and many others flain, Mac Gwire afterward; broke 
out into open rebellion, and the carl, under pretence 
of doing his duty, purſuing him with the marf, 
received a wound in his thigh, and was much ap 
plauded for his valour. Being ſtill, however, intent 
on his own fafety, he ſeized on the ſons of Shan 
O Neal, to prevent their giving him any uneaſigeſ. 
and could by no ſolicitations be prevailed on to * 
leaſe them; but, ſlighting all ſuch application, com. 
8 heavily of the injuries he ſuffered from the 
ord deputy, the marſhal, and the ſoldiers in garn. 
fon, which he afterwards ſo well diſſembled, that he 
ſeemed to have forgot all, went with a ſafeguard on 
promiſe of ſafety to the lord deputy, made his ſub. 
miſſions, and after promiſe of fincere obedience te, 
turned home, 


Upon William Fitz-Willianm being ordered homefron 


Ireland, William Ruſſel ſuccceded him as lord Ceputy, | 
To him the carl went of bis own accord, and, ils 


long ſpeech, promiſed the moſt chearful ohedicnce 
to all his orders, repeating by letters the ſame pro- 
miſes to the council in England, and earneſtly pray. 
ing to be received again into the queen's favour 
which he had loſt by the falſe accuſations of his _ 
mies, and not by any fault of his own. At that time 
was preſent Bagnall, the marſhal, who exhibited x 
number of charges againſt the carl, that he had un- 
derhand ſent Mac Grire with the primate before- 
mentioned into Conacht, had entered into ſecret en- 
gagements with Mac Gwire, O Donell, and other con- 
fpirators, and by Cormac Mac Baron the earl's bio- 
ther, and Con the earl's baſtard ſon, aſſiſted them in 
ravaging Monaghan, and beſieging the town of Ini 
kiilin, and by threats ſeduced the captains of Kilul 
and Fukearny from their allegiance. Upon this i 
was ſeriouſly debated in council, whether the cal 
ſhould be derained to anſwer theſe charges. Ihe de- 
puty advifed this meaſure ; but the majority, from an 
ill- grounded fear or from ſecret favour to the carl, 
were for diſmiſſing him, and deferring the matter: 
and to theſe, as more numerous and more expeti- 
enced in the affairs of Ireland, the deputy acquieſced, 
though againſt his own ſentiments. He was, there- 
fore, diſcharged without his accuſers who were 
preſent having been heard. The queen was much 
concerned at this, as his wicked deſigns and adtions 
were now evident to all, and the queen herlclf had 
adviſed them to detain him till he could clear himſclf 


of the crimes laid to his charge. 


The earl at his return home, hearing that a rein- 
forcement of ſoldiers was coming from England, aud 
1300 veteran troops from the Netherlands, who had 
ſerved in Bretagne under John Noris, and that the 
Engliſh had defigns on Ballyſhanon and Helyl callics 
at the mouth of Logh Earn, conſcious of his own 
miſconduct, ſuddenly attacked the fort at Hack. 
water, which opened the way into his province of 
Tir Oen, and oblized it to ſurrender. At the fans 
time irreſolute and enraged he wrote letters offering 
his aſhftance to the earl of Kildare, againſt the inju- 
ries of the lord deputy, and to the carl of Ormond 
and Henry Wallop, vice-treaſurer of the kingdom, 
aſſurances of continuing in his duty, aud introatui; 
the general John Noris not to proceed to violent 
meaſures with him, and not to force him agaiaſt his 
will into rebellion.” Bur marſhal Bagnall intcrcepted 


theſe letters to Noris, and, as the earl afterwards coli. 


plained, ſuppreſſed them to his great prejudice. 
ea: For 


For he was immediately publicly proclaimed a traitor 
and an enemy to his country. At this time the rc- 
bels had in Ulſter about 1009 horſe, 6280 foot, and 
in Conacht 2390, all ſubſervient to the carl, and, for 
the moſt part, no bad foldiers, having been exer- 
ciſed in ſervice ſince the lord deputy John Perrot 
had levied a number of troops in all the provinces 
of Ulſter, to be trained againſt the iſland Scots from 
the Hebrides, or having ſerved in the wars in the Ne- 
herlands, and been by him imprudently, as after- 
wards appeared, ſent over thither. Nor was there 
; leſs body of Engliſh forces, over whom John Noris, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Netherlands, 
bad the command in chief. But his differences with 
te lord deputy prevented his doing any thing me- 
morable here, and the time was loſt in pillaging, 
ceſſitions of arms, and treaties. The commanders 
on both ſides certainly had no objection to protract- 
ing the war, and the earl was in daily expectation of 
afiftance from Spain. 

The moſt remarkable of their interviews was that 
herween the two commiſſioners Henry Wallop, vice- 
-eaſurer of the kingdom, and Robert Gardener, 
chief juſtice, men of great gravity and tried pru- 
gence, and the earl of Tir Oen and O Donell; on 
which occaſon they and others of the rebels. exhi- 
yited their grievances and petitions. The carl com- 
plained that Henry Bagnall, the marſhal, enjoyed 
the fruit of his labours, and by his falſe ſuggeſtions 
2nd artifices had leſſened him in the queen's favour, 
and in ſome meaſure had wronged him in his honour, 
intercepted his letters to the lord deputy, to Noris 
and others, to his great prejudice, and with-held his 
wife's dower, proteſting he had never entered into 
treaty with foreign princes till he was declared a 
traitor. He hun bly requeſted pardon for himſelf 
and his party, full reſtitution to their eſtates, free 
exerciſe of their religion (which had always been 
allowed), that the marſhal ſhould pay 1000/7. Fngliſh 
ſterling money as the dower of his wife, now de- 
ceaſed, that no garriſons, ſheriffs, or other officers 
ſhould be appointed in his county, that the troop 
of 30 horſe whom he maintained for the queen's 
{zryice ſhould be reſtored to him, and thoſe who 
had been guilty of plundering him be puniſhed. 
O Donell, after inſiſting upon the fidelity of his fa- 
tier and anceſtors to the kings of England, com- 
plained that captain Bin had been ſent into his pro- 
vince with a troop by Perrot, under pretence of 
civilizing the people, and was kindly received by his 
father, who aſſigned him ſome towns, but that he had 
repaic him with every inftance of injuſtice, and ad- 
Tanced a baſtard to the rank of O Donc!!; that the 
fame lord deputy had ſent out a ſmall veſſel, and 
ſezed himſelf at ſea, thruſt him, though innocent, 
inta priſon, where he was unjuſtly detained till Pro- 
neence delivered him: that the deputy Fitz-Williams 
had invited Owen 0 Toole next in authority to 
0 Doneil in this province, on the ſecurity of his 
parole, and impriſoned him feven years, notwith- 
ſanding his innocence, practiſed inſupportable op- 
prefiicns on his neighbours in Fermanagh, and that 
be cguld think of no other means of ſecuring himſelf 


za by aſſiſting his injured neighbours. He made 


the fame demand 23 the carl, and alſo of ſome 


Q..:5 and lands in the county of Slzo, which he 


caimed as his right. Shan Mac Brian Mac Phelim 


U 2 complained that the earl of Effex had vio- 
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lently taken from him the iſland of Magie, Henry 
Dagnall the barony of Maughery=Mourn, both eflatcs 
of his anceſtors, and had kept him in irons till he 
was forced to quit his right tw Bapnall, belides in- 
numerable injuries done him by the garriſon of 
Finoc Fergus. Hugh Mac Guir exaprerated the in- 
ſolence of the ſoldiery of the neighbouring garri- 
ſons in driving away his cattle, and that the therift 
ſent into his territories had cut off the head of his 
neareſt relation, and trampled on it. Brian Ma: 
Hugh Oge, Mac Mahon, and Ever Mac Couley, com— 
plained, beſide other wrongs, that Fitz- Williams, the 
lord deputy, who preterred money to every thing, 
had, for large ſums, confirmed Hugh Roc in the dig - 
nity of Mac Mabon, and afterwards, for demanding a 
fine at the head of an army according to antient cuſſom, 
had cauſed him to be hanged, and given his cſtate to 
another in order to aboliſh the name of Mac Mahon. 
In ſhort, their ſeveral demands were to the ſame 
elfect as the above. The commiſſioners thinking 
ſome of them juſt, and others proper ro be laid be- 
fore the queen, and propoſing articles on their part 
to the rebels, they appeared fo unjuſt ro men now 
grown inſolent, that they departed after agreeing to 
a ſhort truce; although the qucen both then and 
afterwards to ſpare the blood and treaſure of her 
ſubjects had readily condeſcended to ſuch terms of 
pcace as were conſiſtent with her honour, 


The truce being expired, Noris, who, by the 
queen's order, had the ſupreme and ſole command of 
the army conferred on him by the deputy during 
his abſence, marched againſt the earl. The deputy, 
however, joined him, and they proceeded as far 25 
Armagh, to the great terror of the rebels; ſo that 
the carl abandoned the fort at Blackwater, burn: 
the neighbouring villages and the town of Dun- 
ganon, and deſtroyed the greateſt part of his houſe 
there, and, giving himſc}t up to deſpair, bepan to 
think where he might conceal himſelf, Want of 
proviſion prevented their further progreſs; and, after 
proclaiming the earl a traitor in his own territories, 
and lcaving a garriſon in the church of Armagh, 
they returned. The carl carefully watched them in 


their retreat, in which, however, they reinforced the 


garriſon at Monaghan, and being now come near 
Dundalk, tne lord deputy, agreeable to the queer!'s 
orders, left the conduct of the war to Noris; and, 
after a long converſation between them, full of the 
kindeſt profeſſions, retired to Dublin, to take care of 
affairs of the provinces of Leinſter,” Conachr, and 
Munſter. | 
* . * . TF { . 26 

Noris remained in Ulſter, but did nothing worthy 
his great character, whether from jealouſy of the 
depnty or ſome turn of fortune, which frequently at 


laſt deſerts great commanders, or from a ſecret fa- 
vour to the earl as great as the deputy's averſion. 


For Noris ſecretly accuſed the deputy for his in- 
juſtice to the earl in not agreeing to any kind of 
peace with him, and not ſuffering himſelf to be per- 
ſuaded but that the earl's deſign was only to gain 
time till ſuccgurs arrived from Spain; while he mor 


eaſy and unſuſpectiog had a fond hope of bringing 


the earl to terms. This hope that artful man ſo. 


cheriſhed in Noris as cven to offer him a feigned 
ſubmiſſion ſigned by his. own hand, and c 

knees humbly begging pardon for his fau 
white he, with the urmoit diligence and ſecrecy, 
treated with Spain for aſſiſtance by letters and by 
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his emiſſaries, ſo that more than one meſſenger pri- 
vately paſſed between Spain and the -rebels, with 
whom it was agreed, that if the former would fur- 
niſh, on a ſet time, a body of regular troops fit to 
cope with the Engliſh, he would join them with his 
forces; and, in the mean time, provided they en- 
gaged to ſupply them with ammunition, they would 
reject every offer of peace. Theſe conditions were 
ſigned by O Hort, Mac William, and the reſt; but the 
earl prudently declined it, although there was not 
the leaſt doubt of his concurrence. The letters from 
Spain in anſwer to them full of promiſes the carl 
with artful appearance of duty communicated to the 
deputy z but, as ſoon as he was ſure of aſſiſtance 
from Spain, he flew off from his written ſubmiſſion 
and engagements to Noris, who, finding himſelf the 
dupe of his own credulity, in ſharp and angry lan— 
guage upbraided him for impoſing on him. The 
carl perfectly ſkilled in the art of temporizing, had 
another interview with Noris and his ſecretary Fen- 
ton, in which a ſort of pcace or rather treaty was 
agreed to, and hoſtages given. This engagement he 
afterwards broke with equal fickleneſs, alledging he 
could not help ſuſpecting he was unfairly dealt with 
from the miſunderſtanding between Noris and the 
deputy, from the latter's il|-treatment of his com- 
miſſioners of peace, from his breathing nothing but 
war, augmenting his cavalry from England, detain- 
ing the Spaniſh letters above-mentioned, and from 
the return of the marſhal his inyeterate enemy from 
England with a new commiſſion. 

Upon this he fell to ravaging the neighbouring 
country, burnirg the villages, and carrying off the 
cattle; and, ſoun after, conſcious of his own crimes, 
and hearing that a peace was in treaty between Eng- 
land and Spain, he again expreſſed a deſire of an in- 
terview and terms. It would be endleſs to go 
through all his artificcs and diſſimulation. In 
ſhort, whenever any danger threatened from Eng- 
land he aſſumed ſuch a ſubmiſſive air and tone, and 
made ſuch profeſſions of penitence, that he eluded 
the danger till the opportunity of purſuing him was 


loſt, and it was neceſſary to draw off the forces. 


He eaſily gained belief and frequent hopes of pardon 
from a fear of provoking his obſtinacy to deſpair, 
from the inactivity of the commanders in Ireland, the 
parſimony of the Engliſh, and the native lenity of 
the queen who wiſhed to ſee theſe devaſtations of 
the rebels (for it was not yet come to war) put an 
end to without bloodſhed. j 

In the year 1597, waen all Ulſter beyond Dun- 
dalk (except feven garriſons, Newry, Knoc Fergus, 
Carlingford, Greenecaitle, Armagh, Dondrom, and 
Olderfleete) and almoſt all Conacht had revolted, 
Thomas lord Burough, a man of equal ſpirit and 
prudence, was ſent deputy into Ireland. At this 
time the earl, by letter, deſired a ceſſation of arms, 
and it ſeemed for the intereſt of lord Burough to 
grant his requeſt for a month. Ar the expiration of 
this term the deputy having affembled his forces 
(which he thought would be for his advantage 
and honour at his firſt entering on his command) 
marched againſt the earl, and after a doubtful fight 
being drawn by him into a defile, extricated himſelf 
by his bravery, took the fort on the Blackwater, 
which had been repaired, and commanded the ap- 
proach to the county of Ti Oen, and except woods 
and marſhes was the ſtrongeſt fortreſs of the rebels. 
This ſufficiently ſhewed how eaſily this war might 
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be terminated by perſeverance. The day this fott 
was taken, while the deputy and his army was xe. 
turning thanks to Heaven for this victory, a ſudden 
alarin was given, the enemy appearing on a neigh. 
bouring, hill, againſt whom Henry earl of Kildare 
with a troop of horſe and ſome of the nobility vo- 
luntecrs, preſently marched, and routed them, 0f 
the Engliſh, however, were flain Francis Vaghan, 
brother to the lord deputy's lady, R. Turner, ſerjeant. 
major, a gallant officer, and two foſter brothers gf 
the carl of Kildare, whoſe death affected him 6 
deeply that he died of gricf a few days after, the 
love of ſoſter brothers ſurpaſling all other affedign 
in Ireland. Many more of the Engliſh were woundeg, 
among whom the moſt diſtinguiſhed for bravery 
was Thomas Waller. As ſoon as the deputy hag 
ſtrengthened this fort with new works and yith. 
drawn his army, the rebels wavering between hope, 
fear, and ſhame, determined to blockade that con- 
ſiderable fortreſs, ſo conveniently ſituated to moleft 
them. Ihe earl thought his credit and fortune con- 
cerned to recover it, and accordingly ſat down be- 
fore it with a great force. The deputy made forced 
marches to oppole them, but, in the midſt of his 
carccr to certain victory, a ſudden violent illneſs cat. 
ried him off, to the great regret of all good men, 
and to the joy of the rebels. For it was ihe opinion 
of the experienced, that had he lived he would have 
quaſhed their hopes, and the kingdom would ut 
have been brought into ſuch imminent danger, 

The rebels, encouraged by the news of the de. 
puty's death, aſſaulted the fort with great ſhouts and 
violence, but were always repulſed with greater loſs, 
thoſe who had mounted the ſcaling laduers thrown 
down by tne garriſon, and many daſhed to piecss; 
ſo that deſpairing of their ſtrength they reſolved to 
ſtarve them out, in a perſuaſion that they had but 
little proviſion remaining, and deriving no little hope 
from the treachery of the garriſon when reduced to 
want. But the place made a vigorous defence by 
the uncommon bravery of Thomas Williams, the 
commander, who bore up under the extremities of 
famine and war, living on the graſs growing among 
the ſtones, after they had eaten their horſes, 

The queen had now conferred the government of 
Ireland on the earl of Ormond, by the title of 
lieutenant-general of the army, together with the 
chancellor and Robert Gardener. The ear), in a 
long letter to the licutenant, ſer forth all his grier- 
ances before enumerated, without omitting the lealt 
violences of the ſoldiery or ſheriffs, coldly excuſing 
the breach of his engagements with Noris, prince 
pally becauſe Feozh Mac Hugh, one of his relations, 
had been ill-treated and executed; and next becaule 
his letters to the queen had been intercepted and 
ſuppreſſed in England. He alſo complained of the 
impoſitions and compoſitions ſo intolerable to the no- 
bility and common people. He added, that he plainly 


ſaw that ali the lands of the Iriſh nobles would be 


parcelled out among counſellors, lawyers, ſoldiers, 
and ſecretaries. At the ſame time he ſcnt aſſiſtance 
to the ſons of Feogh Mac Hugh, that they night 
kindle a new flame of war in Leinſter. So that 
every one ſaw the war was undertaken with no other 
view, whatever might be pretended, than to drive 
the Engliſh entirely out of Ireland, 

Mean time, the earl continued the fiege of the fort 
at Blackwater; for the relief of which the lieutenant: 
general of the army (for there was yet no deput 
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appointed) diſpatched fourteen companies under 
Henry Bagnall, the marſhal, the earl s inveterate 
enemy, who, urged by the ſtrong motives of hatred, 
yigoroully charged him near Armagh ; and, having 
ſoon flain the marſhal, againſt whom he had pointed 
A his aim among the thickeſt of the enemy, gained 
\ moſt agreeable triumph over his antagoniſt, and a 
fgnal victory over the Engliſh. Never, ſince they 
mined a footing in Ireland, bad they ſuſtained ſuch 
1 Joſs 3 13 gallant officers were leſt dead on the field, 
and 4500 common men, who baſely fled, and were cut 
to pieces as they ſtraggled over the fields: thoſe that 
qarvived their defeat, ſhamefully laying all the blame, 
a3 was common in ſuch caſes, not on their own cow- 
xrdice, but on the inexperience of their general. 
The ſurrender of the fort at Blackwater quickly fol- 
lowed z the garriſon, who had with great loyalty and 
valour held out under all the extremities of famine, 
now deſpairing of relief, This was an illuſtrious vice 
tory, and of ſingular ſervice to the rebels, who thereby 
ot a ſupply of arms and proviſion. The car] was 
highly celebrated all over Ireland as the reſtorer of 
liberty, which inſpired him with uncommon pride and 
hanghrineſs, and he ſent into Munſter Ouny-Mac- 
Riry-'Og-O-More and Tirell, who, though of Engliſh ex. 
ration, was a (worn foe to the Enpliſh, with 4000 rapa- 
rees, 1101045 Noris, preſident of the province, marched 
zzainſt them as far as Kil Malloe with a confiderable 
force ; but his troops diſperſing without ſo much as 
ſeting the enemy, he retired to Cork. As ſoon as 
the rebels ſound this, a torrent of abandoned wretches 
ſpread themſelves over the country, carried off booty, 
pillaged aud barnt the forts, houſes, and farms of 
te Engliſh everywhere, cruelly maſſacred the peo- 
ple, and ſet up for earl of Deſmond James Iitz- 
Thomas, of the family of the earls of Deſmond, but 
ſtill tributary to the carl or O Neal, and a month 
iter they had lighted up this flame in Munſter re- 
tired loaded with ſpoil. The earl ſent letters to 
Spain magnifying his victory, and intreating them 
dot to believe any caſual report of his treating with 
Tagland for peace, ſiuce he was determined againſt 
accepting the moſt ad vantageous conditions, and would 
religiouſly obſerve his engagements with Spain. Yet 
u the ſame time he ſent letters and meſſengers for 
ſeigned ſubmiſſion to the earl of Ormond with the 
moſt unreaſonable demands, 

Such was the ſtate of Ireland, when queen Eliza- 
beth, to repair the loſſes ſuſtained there, appointed 
for deputy Robert, carl of Eſſex, then diſtinguiſhed 
uy the taking of Cadiz in Spain, and for his prudence, 
bravery, and loyalty. She gave him full power to put 
a end to the war, and even (which by his impor- 
nity he in ſome mcaſure extorted from her) of re- 
Mitting and pardoning high treaſon, which had 
am2ys before been reſtrained in the deputics' patents 
in the following terms, * treaſons touching our per- 
on, our heirs and ſucceſſors, excepted.” It was very 
onunate that he obtained this power of pardoning 
luch crimes; as the lawyers have determined that all 
evellions touch the perſmm of the ſovereign. He 
daa the army he deſired appointed him, and ſuch as 
kcland had never ſeen before, 16,200 foot, and 
1395 horſe, afterwards augmented to 20,000 ; and 
us orders were, that in preference to every other 
%je& he ſhould turn all the force of the war againſt 
the earl of Tir Oen, that arch rebel, as the great 
Wer of it, and controul him by garriſons at Logh 


Foile and Bala-Shanon as ſoon as poſſible : which 
meaſure he had always urged as abſolutely neceſſary; 
and the neglet of which he had charged as a crime 
on former deputies. Thus attended by the flower 
of the nobility, he leſt London amidſt the acclama- 
tions of the populace, and even the fortunate omen 
of a clap of thunder in a very bright day about the end 
of March, and, after beating about in a violent ſtorm, 
landed in Ireland, and received the {word according 
to cuſtoin. But preſently, contrary to his inſtruc- 
tions, by advice of ſome of the privy council, too at- 
tentive to their own intereſts, he marched with all 
his forces againſt a few inconſiderable rebels in 
Munſter, neglefting the rebellious carl; and, after 
taking Cahir, a caſtle of Edward Butler, baron Cahir, 
into which certain rebels had retired on account of 
its being ſurrounded by the river Swire, and driving 
off a great number of cattle, ſpread the terror of his 
arms far and wide, and drove the rebels on all ſides 
into the woods aud foreſls. In the mean time, how- 
cver, no ſinall blow was received by the cowardice of 
ſome who had ſerved under Henry Harrington, and 
whom he puniſhed with great ſeverity. He did not 
return before the end of July, with his foldicrs fa— 


tigucd and exhauſted, and an incredible number 
loſt. 


At his return, finding the queen much diſpleaſed 
at this unfortunate expedition, and that ſhe preſſed 
him by all means to att againſt the earl in Ulſter, he, 
in his letters, threw all the blame on the council in 
Ircland, to whoſe great experience in the affairs of 
that kingdom he could not but defer. He promiſed 
faithfully to procced as ſoon as poſſible to Ulſter. 
Theſe letters were ſcarcely delivered when he ſent 
others, letting forth, that he was under an abſolute 
neceſſity of marching into Offa/e in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin againſt the O Conors, and O Mails, 
who had raiſed diſturbances there, and whom he 
caſily quelled by flight ſkirmiſhes. Upon his return 
he reviewed his army, which he found ſo much re- 
duccd that he wrote letters, ſigned by the council of 
Ireland, begging a new ſupply of 1000 men, for 


the expedition he was about to undertake againſt 
Ulſter, 


Being now determined to carry the war into that 
province, he ſent orders to Coigniers Clifford, go- 
vernor of Conacht, to march with ſome choice troops 
to Belike, in order to divert the earl's army, while 
he himſelf attacked him from another quarter, Clif- 
ford immediately ſet ont with 1500 men, and or- 
dered his ſoldiers, tired with the length of the march, 
and ill ſupplied with gunpowder, to croſs the Cur- 
lew hills. They had got more than half way over 
when the rebels, under O Rorck, fell on them un- 
expettedly. The Engliſh eaſily repulſed them at 
firſt, and continued their march ; but the enemy no 
ſooner found their want of powder, but they at- 
tacked them again, and being by fatigue incapable 
of reſiſtance, eaſily routed them, after laying Clif- 
ford with fir Henry Ratclifie of Ordſall. Mean while 
the recruits deſired by the deputy were raiſing in 
England and ſent over: but a very few Cays after 
he wrote other letters, ſignifying, that the utmoſt 
he could do this year was to get to the borders of 
Ulſter with 1300 foot and 3co horſe. He arrived 
there about the 13th of September, The earl ſhewed 
himſelf ſeveral days at a diſtance on the hills with 
his army, and at laſt ſeat Hagan before him to the 


lord 
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lord deputy to defire a conference, which he re- 
fuſed, giving for anſwer, “that if the carl had a 
mind to meet him he would find him the next morn- 
ing at the head of his army.” That day paſſed with 
ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhing, when a horſeman of the 
earl's army cried aloud, that the ear! did not intend 
to come to a general engagement, and Celired an in- 
terview with the lord deputy, but by no means in 
the field among the troops. Next day, the lord de- 
pury continuing his march was met by Hagan, who 
declared that the earl put himſelf on the queen's 
mercy, and deſired peace, and only begged to be 
heard a few words; which requeſt if he would grant, 
he would with the utmoſt reſpe& wait for him at the 
ford of a neighbouring river called Balla-Clinch, not 
far from Louth, the chief town of the county, and 
near the caſtle of Gerard Fleming. The deputy ſent 
perſons thither before him to examine the place, They 
found the earl at the ford, who informed them, that 
notwithſtanding the river was very much ſwelled, 
they could eafily hear one another on each fide, 
Hither the deputy came down alone, having planted 
a troop of horſe on the next hill. The earl rode np 
to his horſe's belly in the river, ſaluted the deputy 
on the oppoſite bank very reſpectfully, and much 
converſation paſſed between them without witneſles 
for near an hour. Each then returned to their 
troops, and Con, the earl's baſtard ſon, following the 
lord deputy, beſought him in his father's name to 
admit ſome of his principal men to come to an inter- 
view. To this the deputy agreed, provided they did 
not exceed ſix. Preſently the earl with his brother 
Cormoc, Mac Gennys, Mac Guir, Ever Mac Cowley, 
Henry Ovington, and O Quin, ſhewed himſelf at the 
ford. The lord depury came down to them, accom- 
panied by the earl of Southampton, fir George Bourg- 
chier, ſir Warham St. Leger, fir Henry Danvers, fir 
Edward Ning field, and fir William Conftable, knights, 
The earl ſaluted each of them with great reſpect; 
and, after a ſhort converſation, it was ,agreed, that 
certain deputies ſhould next day treat about peace. 
Between them it was concluded, that a truce for ſix 


. weeks ſhould take place from that day to be re- 


newed every ſix weeks till the firſt of May; yet fo 
as that both ſides ſhould be at liberty upon 14 days 
notice to renew the war. If any of the earl's con- 
federates refuſed to conſent to this, he ſhould leave 
him to be purſued by the deputy. 

During theſe tranſactions, the letters juſt men- 
tioned were delivered to the queen by the very 
learned, but unfortunate, Henry Cuff, Her majeſty 
finding by them that the deputy with ſuch an army, 
in ſo long time, and at ſuch expence, had done no- 
thing, nor was likely to do anything that year, wrote 


in an angry tone to him and the council of Ireland, 


that ſhe could not but wonder why the deputy by 
procraſtination and continual delays had loſt the 
fineſt opportunities of acting againſt the rebel ear], 
when all the while he was 1a England he was always 
urging the proſecution of the war againſt him as the 
only object, and frequently promiſed it in the fulleſt 
terms in his letters. She expoſtulated with him for 
undertaking thoſe expenſive expeditions into Mun- 
ſter and Offaley, contrary to his own better judge- 
ment; of which he had not given her the leaſt inti- 
mation before they were undertaken, otherwiſe ſhe 
ſhould have forbidden them. If the army were now 
ſo weakened and ſpent, why did he not purſue the 
| 3 
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enemy while it was in full health and complete 
but it ſpring was not a proper time to carry on the 
war, why did he let flip ſummer and autumn? Wy 
no time of year proper for the purpoſe ? She begm 
to foreſee that the kingdom of England would be ex 
hauſted beyond bounds by expence, and that the Ill 
ſucceſs of the war would leſſen her credit among her 
neighbours, and thoſe who ſhould write the biſtory 
of it would tranſmit to poſterity how little was done 
by her for the preſervation of the kingdom of Ire. 


land, and how much he had done towards loſing it 


if he did not purſue ſome other plan of carrying on 
the war. She concluded in ſharper terms, warning 
both him and the council there to be more attentiye 
to the good of the ſtate, and not ſuffer themſelys 
to be led aſtray by evil counſels, but return a tue 
account how affairs ſtood in Ireland, and take care 
to prevent farther miſchief, &c. 

The lord deputy was ſo provoked and ſtung hy 


theſe letters, that before anybody expected him he 


haſted to England, and ſurprized the queen by throy. 
ing himſelf at her feet early one morning in the 
privy chamber. She received him with a ſhort cot. 
verſation (but a different countenance from that ſhe 
formerly aſſumed towards him) and ordered him 9 
retire to his apartment and remain there. Her nu. 
jeſty was angry with him for leaving Ireland with, 
out leave, contrary to her expreſs order, and making 
a truce, which might be broken at a fortnight's end 
when he had authority to have concluded the wx 
with the rebel, and pardoned his treaſon. What be. 
fel him afterwards in England, and how it appeared 
by the cleareſt evidence that he had formed other 
and higher deſigns than the war againſt the rebel, 
while he knew not how to ſacrifice his own private 
reſentments to the public good, and truſted too much 
to ſhort-lived, unſucceſsful popularity, I leave to be 
told by thoſe who may intend the hiſtory of thoſe 
times, having myſelf no inclination to dwell on this 
ſubject. 

The truce had ſcarce expired above once or twice, 
when the earl of Tir Oen again aſſembled his army, and 
prepared for war. The council of ſtate ſent to hin 
fir William Warren to know why he broke the truce; 
to which he in a haughty tone replied, ** he had not 
done ſo, having given notice a fortnight before that 
he ſhould begin the war.” For this he ſaid he hl 
ſufficient cauſe, as he underſtood the deputy, it 
whom he placed all his hopes of life and ſafety, ws 
detained in cuſtody in England, nor ſhould he for 
the future have any dealings with the council dt 
ſtate, who had already dealt diſhonourably vit 
him; and, if they were ever: ſo deſirous of a truce, 
he could not reſume it, having ſent O Donell into 
Conacht, and others of his allies to act in oth! 
parts. 


Reports were in the mean time ſpread among the te. 
bels, not without ſome grounds (and of which the earl of 
Tir Oen was ſhrewdly ſuſpected to be the author), that 
England was ſoon to be involved in new troubies 
The rebels gathered ſtrength and ſpirits daily, all of 
Iriſh extraction, breathing their ancient liberty an 
nobility : and the loyal ſubje&s of Engliſh extraction 
were diſpirited at ſeeing ſo great and expenſive 
preparation of their ſovereign fail of effect. Tel 
likewiſe complained they had been excluded from tit 
management of affairs as though they had be 
ſtrangers, The earl taking freſh heart, boalted 
eyerywhert 
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everywhere that he would reſtorc religion and li- 
berty to his country, received the rebels under 
his protection, ſent them ſuccours, encouraged the 
wavering, and applied himſelf with vigour to weaken 
the authority of the Engliſh in Ireland, encouraged 
by the hope which Spain gave him by ſending him 
occaſionally ſtores and money; the Pope alſo ani- 
mated him with promiſes and indulgences, ſending 
before hand a Phoenix feather, in imitation perhaps 
of Pope Urban III. who had formerly ſent a little 
crown of peacock's feathers to John, ſon of king 
Henry If. on his being created lord of Ireland. 
Elated with his victories, to make the greater 
parade of his dignity, and, by his preſence, Keep up 


the ſpecious and religious pretence of viſiting a picce 
of our Lord's croſs, believed to be preſerved in the 
abbey of Holy Croſs at Tipperary, he went thither 
in the depth of winter, and ſent marauding parties 
into the lands of the queen's faithful ſubjetts, under 
the command of Mac Gzwire, who happened to fall in 
with fir Warham de &. Leger, who run him through 
with his ſpear, receiving the like wound himſelf, 
The carl, having cauſed him to be honourably bu- 
ried, haſteued home ſooner than anybody expected 
him, hearing that the carl of Ormond was appointed 
General of the Army, and was collecting all his forces, 
and that Charles Blunt, lord Montjoy, was coming 
over as lord deputy. The queen had before in her 
own mind intended him for this government; but 
Robert, earl of Eſſex, to ſecure the elteem of the 
foldiery, which he eagerly courted, though leſs open- 
ly, abſolutely oppoſed it, as if he had been in no 
ſervice, but in the Netherlands, not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with theſe matters, and too much engaged 
in books. 

The lord Montjoy landed in Ireland in February, 
without noiſe and with few attendants, and took upon 
bim the command. He found the affairs of Ireland 
in a ver bad way, almoſt deſperate, and beyond re- 
corery. All honeſt men were ſiuking under their 
misfortunes, without remedy or hope of relief; and 
the enemy exulting in a continued ſeries of ſucceſs, 
and the earl himielf, without the leaſt oppoſition, 
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7, and 
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ruces tad trayerſed the iſland, from the extremity of Ul- 
d not ſer to Munſter, like a conquerar. The rebels, to 
2 that terrify tae new deputy, had given the alarm in the 
ic hal very ſuburbs of Dublin; but this provocation 
„ n ferred only to make him more eager to attack the 
Y, V er!, whom he underſtood to be on his return from 
he ſ Wi Munter. Having accordingly raiſed a body of 


icil of ſortes in haſte (for the beſt troops were in Munſter 


wil g vin the carl of Ormond), he haſtened to Fereal, to 
true WY intcreopt che earl, and give him battle. Bur the 
u excl was beforehand with him, being informed of his 
other dellon b. , Re” - - 2 1 . 3 
in, having always triends in the council. The 
8 4puty, at his return to Dublin, applied himſelf to 
che te. rie the old troops, in order to ſend a detachment 
carlo! Wi cf them in boats to Logh Foil and Bala-Shanon near 
), tha A n: month of Lage Erne, that by forming garriſons 
ubics re tuey might diſtreſs the earl behind and on cach 
„ebe, 2nd alſo to fend relief to the earriſons in Leaſe 
ty an any Upraly, which, by rcaſon of the number of 
radios Ag enemies round about them, was extremely danger- 
olive 3% and difficult, In the beginaing of May the de- 
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l began his march, with a view to divert the 
wok. * . . 
While Henry Docwra and Morgan reinforced 


T his 


each 


the ore! 1 | | 
we garriſons at Loh Fil and Bala- Sbanon. 
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the flame kindled in his abſence in Muuſter, under 


and their REBEL LIONS. 


they caſily did while the earl was amuſed by the de- 
puty with light rencontres every Jay, always with 
ſuch ill ſucceſs on his part, that he began already to 
find the chance of war was changed, and he was 
likely to meet with a repulſe. In the middle of June 
the deputy returned, after placing the parriſons 
before-mentioned, and deſired ſome companies from 
England, and proviſion tor the garriſon to be placed 
alſo at Armach on this ſde, in order to confine the 
rebels within narrower compaſs. Mean time he di- 
rected his march againſt Leaſe, the retreat of all the re- 
bels of Leinſter, where he ſlew with other deſperadoes 
Ony+Mac- Rory-Og, chief of the family of O More, a 
young bloody-minded deſperadoe, who bad lately 
raiſed ſuch dilturbances in Munſter ; and after ra- 
vaging the country he drove the rebels ſo completely 
into the woods and torcſts, that they never dared to 
ſhew themſelves in thoſe parts. New ſuccours nov 
arriving from England, notwithſtanding the ſcarcity 
both of proviſion and money, and though the equinox 
was now paſſed, and the winter begun in that country, 
he advanced to the paſs of Moghery three miles be- 
youd Dundalk. This paſs is by nature almoſt the 
moſt difficult of all in Ireland, and had by the rebels 
been fortified with bedges, ſtakes, hurdles, and 
ſtones and ſods piled up with great art and greater 
induſtry among mountains, woods, and bogs, and 
alſo with a conſiderable body of men. Add to this 
the badneſs of the weather, the continual rains for 
ſeveral days, which made the rivers overflow their 
banks, ſo as to be almoſt impaſſable. When the 
waters were gone down the Engliſh bravely broke 
through theſe fences, and, after driving off the 
enemy, and ſurmountivg every difficulty, the deputy 
placed eight miles from Armach (round which every- 
thing had been conſumed by the enemy), a garriſon, 
which in memory of J. Norris, under whom the de- 
puty had made his firſt campaign, he ordered ro be 
called Mont Norris, He gave the command of . it 
to that gallant and experienced officer E, Blany, who 
afterwards gave the rebels great trouble and many 
checks in theſe parts, as H. Docwra did in the other. 
In his return, not to mention the ſkirmiſhes of every 
day, the rebels received a remarkable defeat and rout 
at a narrow paſs, which they had blocked up ncat 
Carlingford. | 

A few days after, in order to loſe no time, the de- 
puty, though it was now the depth of winter, en— 
tered the Glinnes or Valles of Leinſter, which had 
been hitherto uninvaded; and, after laying waſte 
the country, reduced Donell Spaniab, Phelim Mac 
Feogh, and the troubleſome miſchievous clan of 
O Toole; of all whom he took hoſtages, afterwards 
penetrated into Fereal, and drove Tirell, the ableſt 
officer among the rebels, out of his aſlneſs (as they 
call it) among briars and bogs into Ulſter, into 
which he now carried his victorious army through 
all the piſſes, and begun his ravages there with the 
ſmall terri:ory of Ferney, flaying the two ſons of 
Evar Mac Cowly, he detached Richard Morriſon, to 
lay waſte Fues, and placed a gurrifon under Oliver 
Lambard in Breany ; then turning out of the way to 
Drogheda, he received the ſubmiſſions of the rebel 
chiefs Turlogh Aluc Henry, prince of PFues, Ever 


Mac Cowly O Hanlon, who boaſted himſelf heredi- 


tary ſtandard-bearer to the kings of Uliter, and 


many of the Mac Mahons and O Reals, who gave 
their neareſt relations as hoſtages. On the approach 
8 E | | of 
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of ſpring, before all the forces could be got together, 
the deputy advanced to Mag hery, where he cut down 
the woods, opened a road, and erccted a fort, driving 
the Mac Genifſcs out of Lecale, which they had ſeized, 
and reducing all the forts of the enemy as far as Ar. 
maph, where he zIſo placed a garriſon. Having 
now proceeded ſo far as to diſlodge the earl fron his 
camp at Blackwater, a little below which he thought 
of erecting a fort, he received more certain advices 
of what he had before heard frequently reported and 
weationed in ſeveral letters, that the Spaniards were 
landed in Munſter, ſo that he was thus obliged to 
deſiſt from his enterprize, as Ireland was now to be 
detended more againſt a foreign invaſion than an 1n- 
telline rebellion. However, not to loſe his advan- 
tages, he reinforced the garriſons, and, by forced 
marches, haſted to Munſter, with one or two troops 
of horſe, ordering the foot to follow. 

While he was engaged in the war in Ulſter, the 
carl and the rebels of Munſter by their emiſſaries, a 
certain Spaniard ordained by the Pope archbiſhop 
of Dublin, the biſhop of Clonfert, the biſhop of Kil- 
laloe; and one Archer a Jeſuit, had, by their earneſt 
intreaties and inſtances, at laſt prevailed on the king 
of Spain to ſend ſuccours to the rebels in Munſter 
under John d' Aguila, in a certain aſſurance that all 
Munſter would ſhortly revolt, and that the titular 
carl of Deſmond and Florence Mac Carty, would 
bring great reinforcements; but theſe had before 
been intercepted and ſent over to England by George 
Carew, governor of Munſter. D' Aguila landed at 
Kinſale in Munſter with 2000 Spaniſh veterans and 
ſome Iriſh deſerters on the laſt of October, and im- 
mediately publiſhed a manifeſto, ſtyling himſelf Maf- 
ter-General and Commander for the Catholic king in 
the war of God, for maintenance of the faith in Ireland; 
endeavouring to perſuade the pcople, that queen 
Elizabeth had been dethroned by the Pope, and her 
ſubjects abſolved from their allegiance, and that he 
and his army were come to reſcue Ireland from he 
jaws of the Devil and the tyranny of the Engliſh ; and 
by this ſpecious pretence he drew over many worthy 
perſons to his interelt, 

The deputy, aſſembling all the forces he could, 
prepared for a ſiege, and Richard Leveſon, vice. ad- 
miral, was ſent from England with two men of war 
to block up the port. The camp was now formed, 
and the Engliſh began to bombard the town by ſea 


and land, and to blockade it cloſely, but preſently 
llackened their efforts, becauſe Leveſon on one hand 


was diſpatched with the marines againſt 2000 Spa- 
niards landed at Berehaven, Baltimor, and Caſtle- 
haven, and had ſunk five of their ſhips: and, on the 
other hand, the preſident of Munſter at the ſame 
time was ſent out with ſome troops to ſtop O Done!, 
who was on his march, and prevent his joining the 
new reinforcement of Spaniards. But the country 
being now frozen over, he got unſeen by pathleſs 


places one night to the Spaniards lately landed. 


A few days after came up the earl Tir Oen with 
O Rork, Reimund Burk, Mac Mahon, Randal Mac 
Surley, Tirell baron Lixnaw, and the flower of the 
rebels, who, joinivg the Spaniards under their com- 
wander Alphonſus O Camps, made together 60co foot 
and 500 horſe, inſpired with the hope of certain victory 
from the ſuperiority of their numbers, their freſh- 
neſs, and their plenty of ſupplies over the Englith, 
who laboured. under all the inconveniences of a 
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winter lege, were in want of proviſion, and thei 


horſes worn out with fatigue and hunger. In theſs 
difficulties the deputy conſulted his officers, of whon 
ſome of the more experienced were for raiſing the 
hege, retiring to Cork, and not bazarding the why, 
kiogdom on the event of one battle. On the Other 
hand, the deputy was for perſevering, and not de. 
generating from the conſtant and tried valour of the 
ancettors, fince a more deſireable opportunity coud 
never preſcnt itſelf to brave men than that noy in 
their hands, either to die with glory or conquer 
with honour, He, therefore, puſhed the ſiege win 
all vigour, battering the walls without intermiſfg, 
and tortifying his camp with new works, | 


On the 21ſt of December carl Tir Oen ſhows 
himſelf with his army on the bill about a mile frgy 
the trenches, and encamping there next Gay. ſhey 
himſelf in the ſame place. The night following the 
Spaniards made a ſally out of the city, and the In 
endeavoured to force their way in; but both wer 
repulſed. On the 23d, the great guns ©! the Enylih 
fired on the city, regardleſs of the carl who was f. 
near, and the ſame day were intercepted letters fron 
d'Aguila to the curl, intreating him to ſend th; 
newly landed Spaniards into the town, that both w. 
gether might attack the camp. At night, as th 
moon was near ſetting, the deputy ordered Henry 
Poer, with eight companies of veterans, to poſt hiu- 
ſelf on the weſt fide of the camp. Henry Gran, 
who that night commanded the out-lying car.lr, 
gave notice to the deputy early in the motuig 
that the enemy would certainly attack them, by tie 
number of matches which they had lighted. Upn 
this the alarm was given in the camp, and troops 
poſted at all the approaches to the town. The e. 
puty himſelf, with the preſident of Munſter, ul 
Richard Hing field, marſhal, proceeded to the out 
poſts, and, by the advice of Oliver Lambard, pitched 
upon a ſpot for a field of battle. Hither were 
brought down the troops under Henry Fo/lizt and 
Oliver St. John with 605 marines under Richard 
Leveſon, Earl Tir-Oen, who, as it was diſcovered 
afterwards, had it much at heart to introduce, by 
favour of the darkneſs, the freſh Spaniards and 809 
Iriſh into Kinſale; finding the day began to breik, 
and ſceing the marſhal and Henry Danver: with the 
cavalry, and Peer with his veterans at the foot df 
the hill, finding himſelf diſappointed, ſtopped ſhort 
and ſoon after his bagpipes ſounded a retreat, The 
deputy was no ſooner informed of this dilorderiy te- 
treat, than he ordered his men to purſue the rebcl6 
and placed himſelf in the front of his army to ob- 
ſerve their retreat, and take his meaſurcs according 
to circumſtances; but there came &n ſo thick a lo 
and fo violent a rain, as entirely to obſtruct the vie 
for ſome time. When it cleared, obſeriing the) 
were retreating in diſorder, in three large divilions 
with their cavairy in the rear, he reſolved to fall 01 
them; and ſending back the preſident of Munſter t 
the camp with three troops of horſe to check nf 
{allies of the Spaniards from the town, he Uuümſelt 
purſued the retreating enemy fo cloſely that be 
obliged them to ſtop on the edge of a bog, to which 
there was no way but by a. ford. As ſoon 25 the 
marſhal and the earl of Clas Ricurd had diſperie! 
the horſe who defended the ford, they fell bil 
on the whole body of the enemy's: horſe, and being 
joined by William GA in, who commanded de 
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deputy's troop of horſe, Henry Danvers, Minſharo, 
Taff, Fleming, and J. Barklcy, ſerjeant major, they 
renewed the charge ſo briſkly, that the rebels took 
to their heels. It was not thoughr adviſcable to 
purſue the runaways ; but rallying their forces they 
charged the main body, already much alarmed, and 
broke through it. Tirell, with his own men and 
the Spaniards, kept their ground; upon which the 
deputy brouglit up his rear, and while he gave lis 
orders, performed not only the part of a general, 
but likewiſe that of a common ſoldier, and fell upon 
mem with the three companies of Oliver St. John, 
commanded by Roe, and charged them ſo vigour- 
ouſly that they retreated in diſorder to the Iriſh, who 
quickly left them to be cut to picces, as they were 
with great ſlaughter by the deputy's troop of horſe, 
commanded by William Godolphin. Then the carl, 
0 Donell, and the reſt throwing away their arms 
ſought their ſafery by flight; Alphonſus O Campo 
wich three Spanifh officers and ſix enſigns were made 
priſoners, 1209 men ſlain, nine colours, of which ſix 
were Spaniſh, taken. On the ſide of the Engliſh 
very few were killed, but many wounded, and among 
mem H. Danvers, W. Codulpbin, and Croft : ſo little 
did this great vigory coſt us. The deputy com- 
manded a retreat to be ſounded, and gave thanks to 
God for this victory, and among the heaps of flain 
knizhted the earl of Clan Ricard for his ſervices this 
day, and returned amidſt the ſhouts of his army vic- 
torious to his camp, which he found perfectly ſafe. 
For the Spaniards in the town finding every place 
ſtrongly guarded, and having experienced the. fatal 
effects of the former ſallies, kept themſelves quict in 
zuxious expectation of the event. 

By this great and manifold victory Ireland, on the 
point of revolt, was preſerved in obedience, the 
Spaniards driven out of it, the arch-rchel Tir Oen 
obliged to ſkulk in Ulſter, O Dane driven to Spain, 
the reſt of the rebels diſperſed different ways, the 
royal authority re-eſtabliſhed, which, by the rebels, 
had been greatly weakened, the ſpirits of the loyal 
ſubjefts, before broken and caſt down, encouraged 


and revived, and ſoon after profound peace eſtabliſhed 


on a ſolid foundation in every part of the iſland. 
Next day, the deputy ordered Bodley, the camp- 
marſhal, who had behaved himſelf very well both in 
tne camp and the field, to continue the works, and 
advance the batteries nearer the enemy. This 
tacing up fix days, d'Aguila ſeat a drummer to the 
deputy with a letter, deſiring that ſome perſon of 
ran and character might be ſent into the town to 
treat with him. For this purpoſe was appointed fic 
William Gadolphin, to whom d'Aguila ſignified that 
be had found. the deputy as honourable as terrible 
n enemy, and the Iriſh cowardly, undiſciplined, and, 
Which he was moſt apprehenſive of, perfidious ; that 
e had been ſent by the king of Spain to the aſſiſtance 
& tie two earls, but that he now began to doubt 
whether either of them was in being, the ſtorm of 
war having driven one to Spain and the other fo far 
north that they mult certainly be loſt, He wa 
willing, therefore, to conclude a peace that might b 
WWvantageous to the Englith, and not diſhonourab] 
o tze Spaniards, though he was well provided for a 
nege, and in daily expectation of fuccours, which 
would give the Engliſh trouble. la ſhort, both 
ies having met with difficulties, and Eat ; 
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ge, it was agreed, on the 2d oi January, that 


alone, and moſt deſtructise to them. 


and their REBELLIO NS. 


the Spaniards ſhould ſurrender to the deputy Kin- 
ſale, the caſtles and forts at Baltimore, Berchaven, 
and Caſtichaven, and depart with their lives, effects, 
and colours flying yz the Engliſh to furniſh them at 
a fixed price with ſhips to conduct them and their 
effects at two voyages to Spain; and, if they put into 
any port of England, they ſhould be kindly treated 
and While they waited in Ireland for a wind, they 
ſhould be ſupplied with neceſſaries oh paying ſor 
them, 

This being concluded, the Spaniards, after wait- 
ing a few days for a favourable wind, ſet ſail from 
Ireland with great loſs and diſhonour, and their num— 
bers conſiderably reduced, Ear! Tir Ocn in the 
mean time ſkulked about in Ulſter in continual 
alarms, putſuing the blindeſt tracks, and having loſt 
many of his followers in rivers ſwoln by winter rains, 
till at laſt he could neither reſt without apprehen- 
ſions, nor even indulge the ſcebleſt hope, always 
dreading what his evil and diſtratted mind ſuggeſted 
was his due, miſtruſting every body, and chuſing every 
day a new hiding-place, which he immediately left. 
The lord deputy, to refreſh his weary troops, carried 
them into winter-quarters, and having ſettled matters 
in Munſter returned to Dublin. After the wor(t 
ſcaſon of the year was paſſed, he returned by flow 
marches to ſpread the greater terror with a freſh 
and formidable army into Ulſter, to cxccute his 
original deſign of ſurrounding the enemy with a 
circle of forts and fortifications. When he came to 
Blackwater he paſſed his army over tinbcrs laſhed 
together called f/sats, and diſcovering a ford till then 
unknown below the old fort, he ctected on the bank 
a fortifi- ation, which, from his own name, he called 
Charlemont. At this time earl Tir Oen in his fright 
ſet fire to his houſe at Dungannon. From thence 
the deputy proceeded beyond Dunzannmm; and en— 
camping as ſoon as Ienry Docwra was come up 
with his troops from Logh Fil, ſent out his ſoldiers 
every way to cut down the corn, burn all the vil- 
lages and houſes they could fee, and carry off the 
cattle from all quarters; and the forts in Log) Crew, 
Legh Reogh, and Mag herlecam, at which laſt fir John 
Baſkley, a gallant officer, received a mortal ſhot, were 


ſurrendered to him. He placed a garriſon at Logh 


Eaugh or Lagh Sidney (which from his own title he 
called Montjsy), under the command of fir Arthur 
Chicheſter (who, for his merit, was afterwards ap- 
pointed lord deputy of Ireland), and another at 
Monaghan under Chriſtopher 87. Lawrence ; which 
commanders by their great experience and greater 
courage fo harraſſed the rebels by frequent inroads 
and counter-marches, that finding themſclves envi- 
roned with garriſons on every ſide, and confined within 
a narrower compals every. day, and that they muſt 


luck. like wild beaſts in ois and foreſts, many of 


them changed their allegiance with their fortune, and 


thoſe who ſtrove in. crouds to make their ſubmiſſions. 


ſecretly to the deputy, complained that the earl had 
involved the nation in ruin for his private reſentments, 
and that this war had been advantageous to him 


The cacl was 
not inſenſible that both the fidelity and ſtrength «of 


his party declined, and ſoan refolved to be before 


hand with danger, wearied with calamity, and in 


deſpair of life, which generally finks the f. 
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hearts. He ſent, therefore, ſeveral letters to the 
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his crime with prayers and tears, making humble 
ſuit to her; who, ſecing in them ſigns of true pe- 
nitence, of her great mercy granted the deputy 
power to receive him to mercy and favour, provided 
he implored it. This he did as Toon as he was ad- 
viſed thereof by his friends, making continual ſuit 
by his brother Arthur Mac Baron and others; and, 
after many denials, at length in February, promiſing 
to ſubmit his life and fortunes to the queen abſo- 
lutely and without reſerve, the deputy, who had re- 
ceived private information from his friends at the 
Engliſh court, that the queen, now far advanced in 
years, was in a dangerous ſtate of health, permitted 
the carl to come to Melljont, whither he immediately 
repaired with one or two attendants. Being ad- 
mitted into the apartments where the deputy was 
ſeared on a chair of ſtate, ſurrounded with a great 
train of officers, he threw himſelf on his knees in the 
door-way, dirty and dejected as he was, and, after 
continuing in this poſture a little while, upon a ſign 
from the deputy that he ſhould approach nearer, he 
roſe up, and, after a few ſteps, fell again on his 
knees, in a ſupplicant poſture, * acknowledgeing his 
* ſin againſt God, his offences againſt his moſt gra- 
« cious ſovereign Elizabeth, whoſe royal clemency 
„and mercy were his only reſource, and to whom 
« he ſubmitted the free diſpoſal of his life and for- 
tunes; earnellly begging, that as he had formerly 
4 felt both her kindneſs and her power, ſo now he 
„ might experience her mercy, and be an eternal 
* monument of royal clemency. For, that he was 
* not ſo far advanced in life, or worn out in conſti- 
« tution, or broken in ſpirit, but he could atone for 
« this rebellion by brave and faithful ſervices.” 
He was then proceeding to extenuate his crime, by 


repreſenting that the envy of certain perſon bal 
cauſed bim to be hardly dealt with, when the deyy 
interrupted him by obſerving, that he could offer 90 
excuſe for ſuch a crime; and, after ſome conper. 
ſation in a tone of authority, the proper eloquence 
a ſoldier, he commanded him to retire. Next gy 
he took him with him to Dublin, intending fro 
thence to convey him to England to the queen, thy 
ſhe might diſpoſe of him as ſhe ſaw fit. In the men 
time, that excellent princeſs, a little after ſhe hy 


received advice that to complete her glory this gc. 


bellion, which ſhe had much at heart, was extic. 
guiſhed, deyoutly and calmly departed to her heaven 
home. 

Thus the Iriſh war, or rather the rebellion of ext 
Tir Oen, which owed its origin to private reſent. 
ments, intermixed with ambition; its progreſs to the 
neglect and parſimony of England; its extenſion t, 
the pretence of reſtoring the Catholic religion ang 
liberty to Ireland; and its continuance to the il. 
judged competitions of the Engliſh, the avarice af 
the ſoldiery, the artifices and feigned ſubmiſſions of 
the ear], the natural difficulties of the country, an 
the deſperate character of the natives, who place 
their ſecurity more iu flight than in ther ſwords, tlie 
weak credulity of ſome, and the ſecret connivance 


of others in power; its confirmation to one or m 


turns of ſucceſs; Spaniſh money and Spaniſh troops; 
after it had held eight years from its firſt breaking 
out, was moſt happily terminated under the auſpices 
of Elizabeth of bleſſed memory, the condutt of the 
lord deputy Charles Blunt baron Montjoy, afterwards 
adyanced on this account by king James to the title 
of earl of Devonſhire, and a ſettled peace, as we 
hope, eſtabliſhed. 
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T is now time that I ſhould add ſomething con- 
* the manners of this nation. What re— 
gards them in anticnt times I ſhall extract from an- 
tient writers; but, for the account of the modern 
iim:s, I am obliged to the attentive obſervation cf a 
certain modern author cqually learned and diligent. 
The antient Iriſh, who, like all the reſt of the 
nations in theſe parts, were barbarians, are thus de- 
ſcribed by antient v riters: 

Strabo, in his 4th book, ſays, “I cannot ſpeak 
« with certainty of Ireland, except that its inhabi- 
« tants are more ſavage than the Britans, living on 
human fleſh, and cating to great exceſs*, They 
« think it a duty to eat the bodies of their deceaſcd 


8 & parents, aud publicly to lie not only with ſtrange 
5 « women, but even with their own mothers and 
ie 


| « ſiſters, I mention theſe things, however, for want 
$ 


| « of better information. Certain it is, that cating 
A & hyman fleſh is ſaid to be a Scythian practice, and 
ſe 


frequently practiſed alſo by the Gauls, Spaniards, 
& and many others, in the extremities. of a ſiege,” 
Pomponius Mela, in his zd book, ſays, Its in- 
« Habitants are uncivilized, ignorant of every virtue, 
* 2nd entirely deſtitute of piety.“ 
Solinus, c. 23. When they gain a victory they 
frſt drink the blood of the lain, and then ſmear 
& their faces with it. They make no diſtinction be- 
* tween fight and wrong. When a woman is deli- 
* rered of a male child, ſhe lays its firſt food on her 
* kuſoznd's ſword, and, placing the point in the in- 
* fzrt's mouth, gently puts in this firſt-fruits of its 
fond, praying, according to. the received form of 
"tle country, that it may mect death in arms and 
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the field. Thoſe, who are more attentive to 
* elegznce, deck the hilts of their ſwords with the 
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tecth of marine animals poliſhed to the whiteneſs 
7 ivory. For the chief glory of the men is the 
ire of their arms.“ 
it this. relates to the more antient times. The 
ners of the middle age Giraldus Cambrenſis treats 
* 0c0onaliy, and is copied by others. Thoſe of 
the preſent age I ſhall give the reader in the exact 
us of an induſtrious modern author and a ſtu- 
Haus obſcrver, whoſe name as J underſtand is 7. 
74, educated at Oxford, by profeſſion a prieſt, and 
-200)\maſter at Limeric about the year 1365. But 
mall nrſt, in brief, premiſe, as I firſt promiſed, the 
:r of adminiſtering juſtice among the native 
Ihe nobles, who have the 4th vowel prefixed to 
ir names by way of eminence and diſtinction, as 
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O Neal, O Rl, O Doncll, &c. and the reſt who have 
Mac prelixed, have their own particular prerogative, 
which gives them a moſl extenſive authority, and they 
levy ſuch arbitrary tributes, cxactions, and penſions, 
on the eſtates of their ſubjects, to maintain their ſol. 
diers the Callaglaſſes t, Kearns, and horſemen, that the 
condition of their ſubjects is beyond deſcription 
wretched ; and, as often as they carry on civil wars 
among themſelyes, their very heart's blocd and ſpiri:s 
are exhauſted. 

Theſe nobles have their lawvers called Breahans 
(as the Goths called them Bel/agines), a moſt illi- 
tcrate ſet of men, who, on ſet days, on ſome high 
hill, determine the diſputes of the neighbourhood. 
zcfore them the pleader in a complaining ſtrain ſets 
forth the injuries he has received, which are denied 
by the party accuſed. On conviction of a theft they 
pronounce ſentence of reſtitution or compenſation. 
Theſe nobles have alſo their hiſtorians, who record 
their exploits, phyſicians, poets (called bards) and 
harpers, each of whom have lands aſſigned them; and 
each of theſe profeſſions in every territory form cer- 
tain diſtin families; as the Preabans of one lincage 
and name, the hiſtorians of another, and fo of the 
reſt, who each bring up their children or relations in 
their reſpective arts, and are always ſucceeded by 
them. No regard is had to an hereditary right of 
ſucceſſion among theſe nobles ; but any man of a 
family who excels in power, connections, or courage, 
aſſumes the ſovereignty either by uſurpation or elec- 
tion of 2 certain party of his provincials, to the ab- 
ſolute excluſion of the ſons, nephews, and next of 
kin to the deceaſed; and is placed with certain bar- 
barous ceremonies on a ſcat of ſtone in the open air 
on ſome hill. At the ſame time alſo by a certain 
law called Taniftry is ſometimes appointed a ſuc- 
ceſſor, who is called a Taunift, But whether this 
word is borrowed from the Danes, who, as well as 
the northern inhabitants uf Britain, have, for ages, 
called a nobleman and ſervant of the king a Thane, 
I know not. | 

I now proceed to preſent my reader with Good's 
remarks, premiſing tor him, that lis repreſemations 
are not influenced by malice, but are all founded on 
truth; and that he deſcribes only the rude and na- 
tive Iriſh, who live in the extremities of the country, 
and have not yet been civilized, 

In general, this people are robuſt and remarkahly 
nimble, of bold and haughty ſpirits, ſharp witted, 
licely, warlike, prodigal of life, patient of wan: 
an amorous complexion, hofpitab! 
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The Antient and Modern Manners of the IRISH. 


to ſtrangers, conſtant in their attachments, implaca- 
ble in their reſentments, credulous, greedy of glory, 
impatient of reproach and injuries, and, as Giraldus 
formecly repreſented them, © violent in all their 
* paſſions; no people worſe than the bad among 
«© thein, nor better than the good.” 

« In general, when they briug their children to 
the font, they give them profane names, either from 
„ ſome accilental circumſtance or from ſome old 
woman, or from complexion, as red, white, black ; 
or from diſtemper, ſcab, baldneſs ; or from vices, 
as robber, proud; and notwithftanding they are 
© molt impatient of reproxch, thoſe very nobles who 
„% have the letter O prelixed ro their names are not 
« aſhamed of theſe appel ations. It is not allowed 
to give the children the name of their father or 
any of the family then living; this they think 
would haſten the death of thole whoſe names they 
took : but as foon as the father dies the ſon af- 
« ſumes his name that it may not be loft; and if 
any of his anceſtors who huts this name diſtin- 
& puithed himſelf in war, the like valour is expected 
from him. This opinion is Kept up by poets, who 
« record the atchicycmcnts of their anceltors with 
© orcat additions of their own invention, by which 
« they acquire their wealth. Fur new married and 
« chiid-bcaring women would think it a reproach to 
de them not to give their belt apparel to theſe pane- 
« oyriſts, Women in ſix days from their delivery 
« return to the huſband's bed, and commit their chil- 
« ꝗren to nurſcs. Ihere are always enough of theſe 
« from diſtant parts making intereſt to attend on the 
« more noble women, ambitious of the honour of 
« nurſing their child, whvm they prefer to their 
« gun. And though then labour under a very ill 
e temper of body, b, realon of the inclemency of 
d the climate, the moiſture of rhe foil, and their bad 
cc food, and licentiouſucis ior want of regular laws; 
« and though they think it a ſhame to ſuckle their 
„% On children, yet, out of regard to the nurſe child 
« the huſband and wife will abſtain from each other's 
c embraces; or, if they do not, they find arother 
« nurſe at their own expence. There are almoſt as 
„% many nurſes as maid lervants, and they think the 
&© capacity of ſuckling a child a ſufficient reaſon for 
« fornication. If the child is at any time out of 
ee Order, they ſprinkle it with the ſtaleſt urine they 
6 can get; and, as a preſervative againſt misfortunes, 
«© hang about the children's necks not only the be- 
«© pinaing of St. John's goſpel, but a crooked nail 
&« gut of a horſe's hoof, or a piece of a wolf's ſkin. 
« For the ſame purpole, both nurſes and children 
« wear girdles of women's hair; and they are alſo 
« obſerved to preſent their lovers with bracelets of 


* the ſaine, whether in reference to Venus' Ceſtus or 


« not, I know not. Foſter- fathers ſpend much more 
« time, money, and affection, on their foſter childen 
e than their own; and, in return, take from them 
& cloaths, money tor their ſeveral profeſſions, and 
„arms, and even for any vicious purpoſes ; for- 
tunes and cattle, uot ſo much by a claim of right 
as by extortion ; and they will even carry theſe 
« thiags off as plunder, All who have been nurſed 
„by the fame perſon preterve a greater mutual af- 
« jection and confidence in each other, than if they 
„ were natural brothers, whom they will even hate 
« for the fake of theſe. When chid by their parents 


SE 


* they fly to theſe foſter-fathera, who frequently es. 
courage them to make open war on their parent, 
train them up to every exceſs of wickedneſs, a0 
make them molt abandoned miſcreants: as, on the 
other hand, the nurſes make the young women 
whom they bring up fit for every exceſs. If; 
foſter· child is ſick, it is incredible how ſoon 11, 
nurſes hear of it, however diſtanc, And with wh; 
* ſolicitude they attend it by day and night.“ Th; 
method of education is ſuppoſed to give riſe to tl, 
greateſt corruptions in Ireland. 
One wonld naturally imagine this country muf be 
of a hotter and moiſter temperament than others from 
the amazing ſoftacſs of the ſkin of its nhabitan, 
which is undoubtedly owing to the nature of th 
climate, and their uſe of certain waſhes, I his {46 
neſs of their muſcles gives them a ſurprizing 2pility 
and flexibility of all parts of the body. They ws 
exceſſively indolent, think it the higheſt wealth 0 
live without work, and the greateſt happiucls to en. 
joy liberty. They are particularly fond of muſg, 
eſpecially of the harp with Ural, itrings, which they 
ſtrike harmoniouſly with their crooked nails. Thot 
of then who apply themſelves to religion, obſcrye z 
wonderful auſterity, waſting themſclyes in watching, 
praying, and faſting; fo chat the accounts of thei 
carly monks are not to be wondered at. The yery 
women and girls keep a faſt every Wedneſday and 
Saturday throughout the year, and ſume of them al 
on St. Catharine's day; nor will they omit it thouph 
it happen on their birth-day, or it they are ever (6 
much out of order. The reaſon given by ſome for 
this is, that the girls may get pool huſbands, and 
the women better by the death or defertion of their 
preſent oucs, or at leaſt by an alteration in thi 
manners. © Thoſe who have once abandoned them- 
* ſelves to debauchery are as wicked as can poſlibly 
« be conceived. 
& They dye their garments black with the bark 
of trees, called by the Engliſh alders: and they 
uſe alſo elder - berries to colour wool yellow. They 
make of the bruiſed rwizs, bark, and leaves of 
poplar thoſe looſe ſaffron: coloured ſhirts, which 
are now almoſt out of uſe, and give them their 
colour by a mixture of the bark of the arbuws 
and fait. Whatever they dye is not boiled lou? 
over the fire, but ſteeped for ſeveral dans in cold 
human urine, among other reafons to make tie 
yellow colour more laſting. 
© Robberies are no difgrace among them, but prace 
tiſed in common with the utmoſt cruelty. Betore 
they ſet out on ſuch deſigns, they pray to God 9 
put booty in their way, and lock upon booty 4 
the gift of God; nor can they be perſuaded tha 
8 rapine, or murder, are diſpleaſing t0 
« him. They ſay he would never put ſuch oppor: 
«© tunities in their way if it was any fin to lay hold 
« of them: nay, they think it would be a ſin not {0 
make uſe of them. You ſhall hear murderers and 
incendiaries ſay, Cad is merciful, and will not juſſt! 
the price of bis own blosd to be le in me. Ihe) 
alledge further, that they follo the examples ot 
« their fathers, and that it is the only liyclitood 
ie they have left: whereas-it would be a diſgrace (0 
their nobility to think of ſubſüſting by the bout 
of their hands, and abſtain from criminal practice. 
When they go out to pillage or any other employs 
they carefully obſerve whom they meet frſt in the 
6c morning, 
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The A utient and Modern 


60 morning, endeavourin t come in the way of him 
« exery day if the event turns out well; it not, they 
« ſtudiouſly avoid him. To lic ſnoring in bed in the 
« moſt ſtormy night, and not to take the longeſt 
& journies at night on foot, and brave cvery danger 
in their marauding ſchemes, they think great want 
« of ſpirit. Of late they ſpare neither churches nor 
« eonlecratred places, but plunder and ſometimes 
« burn them, and murder the perſons that have con- 
« cealed themſelves there, This is owing to the bad 
a lives of the inferior clergy, who profane the 
« churches, and are followed by their whores where- 
« ever they go; and if at any time they are diſ- 
« carded, they feek to revenge themſelves by poilon, 
« The church is a receptacle tor the prieſts* whores 
« and baſtards, who there get drunk, fornicate, mur- 
« der, and keep cattle ; thele wild people holding 
„nothing ſacred, nor having anything but the ex- 
« ternal form of a church, no attars or very mean 
« nes, and if any only a wreiched defaced figure of 
& 4 crucifix» The ſacred veſtments arc ſo naity as 


4% turn one's ſtomach; the altar portable without 
4 


LS 


any ian of the cr, and ex, oled to CVETY out- 
rage; the miſſal tattered, and the canon torn out 
and made to ferve for all their oaths and perjuries; 


4 


- 


the ckalice of lead without © cover, and the vellels 
for the wine are of horn. Ihe only object of the 
prie(t's attention is getting children and providing 
« for his family. The rettors arc vicars and bold 
« many pariſhes, making a great parade of canon 
lau, but without a grain of learning; and are ſuc- 
cceded in their livings by their children, whofe il 
« legitimacy is diſpenſed with. Theſe laſt will not 
* tzke prieſts orders, but commit the care of their 
* pariſhes to curates without any ſtipend, leaving 
them to live by the book, i. e. by fees at chriſten- 
ings, weddings, and burials, a ſcanty and wretched 
i Maintenance. 

Such of the ſons of theſe prieſts who do not take 
e their ſtudies are, for the molt part, notorious 
* robbers. Mac Dean, Mac Pherſin, Mac Ofpac, q. d. 
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en 5{ the dean, parſun, and biſhop, are the principal 
* coobtrs; and, by the liberality af their parents, 
able to gangs of accomplices; and cſpecially 
„ as Q tathers they are deſtitute of hoſpita- 
* lies nz hers of theſe pricfts if diſpoſed of 
„ia ma = uin their fathers” lite-time have great 
* fortunes; n, if their fathers dic, go a begging or 
SP 


Pronitute tnemſelves. 

* They make a practice of ſwearing at every third 
Word by the Trinity, God, and tlic ſaints Patrick 
"and Brigid, theic Baptiſm, their Faith, the Church, 
their Godfathers, and their hand. Though they 


Will take thife oaths in a moſt folerm manner on 
66 ; 
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ne bible or a miffal, bare-headed, and forſwear 
aemi-lvyes, it any ſ:oald tell them they mcur the 
gain of damnation by perjury, you ſhall preſently 
near them exclaim aloud: The Lird is merciful, 
and will not ſuffer the price of his bliod ſbed for one 
10 be 4%. Whether 1 repent or nat I can never 29 to 


119; Fo $ S „ „ 28 * - 
el, But, to make an engagement binding, theſe 
10 1 * . 


* 


ree things are requiſite; iſt, to ſwear at the altar 
uin their hand on the book, which lies open on 
: their hcad. 2dly, To take fome faint ro witneſs, 
: Wiſe erofier or bell muſt be touched aud kiffed. 
*3div, To ſwear by the hand of his earl or lord, 
” r fone perſon of rank. For perjury. in the two 
ts firſt inſtances they would fortei: their character; 
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Manners of theIRI SH. 


« but, in the zd, the great man would require a 
* large ſum of money or a number of cows, as if 
* the perjury was an injury to his name. Cows are 
« their chief and greateſt wealth; of which it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve here, that our author avers 
it as certain fact, that a cow in Ireland will give 
no milk, unleſs ſhe has by her fide her own calf, 
or the ſkin of one ſtuffed with ſtraw to repreſent 
the live one; as if they could know the ſmell of 
their womb in the ſkin. If a cow becomes dry a 
witch is applied to, who inſpiring her with a 
fondneſs for ſome other calf makes her yield 
« her milk. 

„ They ſeldom marry out of their own towns, nor 
make any preſent, but only future, engagements, or 
clic conſent without deliberation. On this account 
they part on the ſlightelt difference; the wan takes 
to another woman, the woman to another man; 
nor nll both are dead is it certainly known whether 
the contract was true or falſe. Hence ariſe wars, 
robberies, murders, deadly feuds about ſucceſſions 
and property. The women who are turned off 
have recourſe to witches, who are ſuppoſed ro in- 
flift barrennets, impotence, or the moſt dangerous 
Gilcaſes on the former huſband or his new wite. 
They arc all amazingly prone to inceſt ; and di- 
vorces on a pretence of conſcience are very com- 
* mon. Both men and women ſet a high value on 
their hair, eſpecially if gold coloured and long: 
they plat it at full length, and let it hang down 
handſomely braided, wrapping many folds of fine 
linen round the head. This kind of head-dreſs is 


worn by all women, whether wives or concubines, 
who can attain to it. 


«c 


A 
** 


« Belides theſe they have many ſuperſtitious cuſ- 
„ toms. I know not whether they worſhip the 
moon; but when they firſt ſee her after the change 
the common country people fall down on their 
* knees, repeat the Lord's prayer, and near the 
wanc addreſs themſelves to the moon with a loud 
voice, Leave us as well as thou haſt ſound its, They 
conſider wolves as relations, calling them Chart 
Chriſt, praying for them, and wiſhing them well; and 


* ſo they think they ſhall nor be hurt by them. They 
* look through the are blade-Lone of a ſheep, and 
10 


if they ſee any ſpot in it darker than ordinary ſore- 
tell that fomebody will be buried out of the houſe. 
They account every woman who ferches fire on 
May-day a witch, nor will they give it to any 
but ſick perſons, and that with an imprecation, be- 
lieving the will ftcal all the butter the next ſum- 
mer. On May day they kill all hares they find 
among their cattle, fuppoling them the old women 


— 


who have deſigns on the butter. They imagine 


ſore of the thatch hanging over the door and 
* burn it. They fancy a green bough of a tree 


« fxftened on May day againſt the houſe will pra- 
& duce plenty of milk that ſummer. In the ton, 
65 


u hen any enter upon a public office, women in the 
„ ſtrects and girls from the windows ſprinkle them 
and their attendant- wich wheat and ſalt. And, 
before the ſced is put into the ground, the miſtreſs 
of the family ſends ſalt into the field. To prevent 
kites from ſtealiug their chicken, they hang up 
in the houſe the ſhells in which the chicken were 
hatched, It is thought unlawtul to rub a horſe's 
heels or dreſs him with a curry- comb, or gather 


A 
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the butter fo ſtolen may be recovered. if they take 
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Thc Antient and Modern Manners of the IRISH. 


* orals ſor him on Saturdays; but they make no 
„% (cruplc of doing it on their feſtivals. 

«© [{ they never give lire out of their houſes to their 
% ncipvhbours they fancy their horſes will live the 
* longer and be more healthy. If the owners of 
„% hortrs cat enge, they muſt take care to eat an even 
„% number, otherwile ſome miſchief will betide the 
© horſes, Grovms are not allowed eggs, and the 
& ers are obliged to waſh their hands after cating 
© them, When a horſe dies, hisfcet and legs are 
© hung up in the houſe, and cven the hoofs are ac- 


„% counted ſacred. It is by no means allowable to 


« praiſe a horſe or any other animal, unleſs you ſay 
« God ſave him, or ſpit upon him. If any miſchance 
© befails the horſe in three days after they find out 
« the perion who commended him, that he may 
„ whiſper the Lord's prayer in his right car. They 
believe ſome men's cycs have a power of bewitch- 
© ing horſes; and then they fend for certain old 
„ women, Who, by muttering ſhort prayers, reſtore 
© them to health. Their horſes” freer are ſubject to 
« worm, Which gradually creeping upwards. pro- 
& Juces others of its own tIpecies, and corrupts the 
© body. Againſt this worm they call in a witch, 
« who muſt come to the horſe two Mondays and 
one Thurſday, and breathe upon the place where 
the worm lodges, and after repeating a charm the 
ce horſes recovers. This charm they will for a ſum 
« of moncy teach to many people, after firſt {wear- 
«© jing them never to diſcloſe it. 

«© They think women have charms, eſſectual as 
&« they fancy, againlt all complaints, divided and dil- 
te tributed among them; and to them perſons apply 
* according to their ſeveral diſorders, and they con- 
© (tantly begin and end the charm with Pater Noſter 
and Ave Maria, When any one happens to fall 
« he ſprings up again, and turning round three times 
% the right, digs the carth with a ſword or 
ce knife, and takes up a turf, becaule they ſay the 
« carth reflects his ſhadow to him“: and, if he falls 
e fick within two or three days after, a woman 
de ſkilled in thoſe matters is ſent to the ſpot, and 
« there ſays, © I call the P. from the eaſt, weſt, 
« ſouth, and north, from the groves, woods, rivers, 
& marſhes, fairies white, red, Elack, &c.;* and, after 
« utterins certain hort Prayers, ſhe returns home to 
ce the ſick perlon, to ſee whether it be the diſtemper 
„ which they call E/ane, which they ſuppoſe in- 


& flit:d by the fairies, and whiſpering in his ear an- 


ther ſhort prayer with the Pater Noſter, puts ſome 
« hurning coals into a cup of clear water, and forms 
a better judgement of the diſorder than moſt phy- 

& ficians. 
«© Their armies conſiſt of horſe and foot called 
& Callaglaſſes, armed with ſharp axes, and lighter- 


armed foot called Karnes, who fight with flying 


© javelins and daggers. It is eſteemed lucky to ſhout 
to every footman or horſeman as he goes out of 
the gate; and they fancy ſome ill awaits thoſe who 
« are not ſo treated. In battle, inſtead of a trumpet 
„they uſe a bagpipe, carry amulets about them, re- 
cite ſhort prayers, and, in the outſet, cry as loud 
© as pollible Pharrsp (which I take to be the bar- 
& rilus militaris, or military cry, mentioned by Am- 
e mianus), in a firm. perſuaſion, that thoſe who do 
© not anſwer the general cry will be ſuddenly borne 
« from the carth, and carried as it were through the 


* air (out of mortal ſight for ever) into a cer: 


« valley in Kerry as has been already obſerved ®, by 
* In their attendance on the ſick they ſay 10 
word about God or the ſalvation of the loul, 

making a will, but flatter them with every ** 
of recovery. It any dclire the facrament, they 
look upon their caſe as deſperate. Their wig 
give themſelves no concern about their hv ſands 
making their wills, it being the common cullom fir 

them to have one-third of the goods, the reſt being 
divided equally among the children, except might 
overcomes right in the diſtribution. For the my 
powerful, whether uncle or nephew, frog [uently 
leizes the inheritance to the excluſion of ſy, 
When a perſon is at the point of death, juſt ly. 
fore he expires, certain women mourners {landing 
in the crols ways, ſpread their hands, and call bin 
with cries adapted to the purpoſe, and endeavguy 
to op the departing ſoul, reminding it of the 24 


Qs 


vantages it enjoys in goods, wives, perſon, rey 
tation, kindred, friends, and horſes : efing „ why 
it will go, and where, and to whom, and uplr auling 
it with its ingratitude, and, lat, complaining tha 
the departing ſpirit will be transformed inte, shoe 
forms which appear at night and in the dark: un] 
after it has quitted the body, they bewail it With 
howlings and clapping of hands. They follow the 
« funeral with ſuch a noiſc, that on: would think 
* there was an end both of living and dead. Ti: 
* moſt violent in theſe Jamentations are the nur, 
* daughters, and miſt reſſes. They make as much 
&« lamentation for thoſe ſlain in battle as for thot 
* who die in their beds, though they eſtecm it the 
* caſieſt death to die fighting or robbing ; but they 
* vent every reproach againſt their enemics, aud 
© cheriſh a laſting deadly hatred againſt all their 
& kindred, | 

„ They ſuppoſe the departed fouls go to tlie con- 
6 pany of ſome heroes in thofe places, of whom they 
* have ſtorics and ſongs, as of the giants Hu- Ain 
& Huyle, Offer, Mac Qſtin, whom they fancy they 
6 often ſce. 

As to food, they are very fond of herbs, particu- 
4e larly water-creſſes, and muſhrooms, and roots, fo 

* that Strabo not improperly called them 7:11 
or herb-eaters, for which ſome copies have by 
% miſtake fe, or great eaters They are allo 
fond of butter mixed with oatmeal, mill, whey, 
& beef, broth, and frequently meat without bread. 

* They lay up their corn for their horfcs, which ate 
« their chief care. When they are 8 the 
* make no ſcruple of devouring raw fleſh after drait- 
* ing out the blood, to digeſt which they ſwallow 
* down great draughts of uſquebaugh. They ali 
te bleed their cows, and eat the blood when curdlcd 
„% and.ſprinkled with butter. | 
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cc 


cc 


ce 


«c 


„ Moſt of them go bare-headed, except when they 
© wear helmets; their hair flowing in long curled 
cc 3 which they bighly de! igh it in, and are at 


* fronted at having pulled. They wear very wide 


& linen ſkirts with wider fleeves and reachi 17 down 
* to their knees, and dyed. ſatrgn colour. 'L hey 


have very ſhort woollen jackets, plain and very 
« cloſe breeches, and overt all 3 or Doggy rugs 
* (duch as Iſidore feems to call Heterama. gr with 
* fringes prettily variegated, in which they wp 


e themſelves at night and fleep e Ihe 


*4 


= Quol zd terram umbram rediere dicunt : they in ine there is a /pirit in the earth. Holland. Gibſon. 
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omen throw ſuch over their long garments, wrap 
« many yards of linen round their heads (as was 
« before obſerved), and rather load than adorn their 
« necks with collars and their arms with bracelets,” 
euch is the account my author gives of the manners 
of the wild Iriſh. In the reſt, and almoſt all who 
inhabit what is called the Engliſh Pale, there is 
nothing wanting that makes a part of cultivation and 
humanity, and for this they -are indebted to the 


Yor, III. 
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Engliſh conqueſt, In like manner might the other 
parts of the iſland have been improved, if they had 
not ſhut their ears and their minds againſt improve- 
ment, from a fooliſh and obſtinate attachment to 
their own cuſtoms. Of theſe the Iriſh are fo tena- 
cious, that they not only retain them invincibly 
themſelves, but corrupt the Engliſh, who by the 
proneneſs of human nature to what is bad are incre- 
dibly apt to degcacrate; 
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HEN the preſs had got thus far, the moſt honourable William Howard of Naworth, out of his grey 

zeal for promoting the knowledge of antiquity, communicated to me the Annals of Ireland in Ms. 

from the year 1162 to the year 1370. And ſeeing there is nothing extant, that I know of, more perfed 
in this kind fince Giraldus Cambrenſis, and the excellent owner bas given me leave; I think it very proper 
to publiſh them. The world is, without doubt, as much indebted to the owner for preſerving them, ag . 
the author himſelf for writing them. The ſtyle is rude and barren, according to the age it was written in 


yet the contents give great light into the Iriſh hiſtory, and would have been helpful to me if I had had th, 


uſe of them ſooner. Such as they are, faithfully copied from the original even with the errors, I preſent 
them to the reader, who if he has any thing of the kind more perfect, I hope he will communicate it; if 
not, he mult be content with this till ſome one or other will give us a more compleat account of theſe affair, 
ayd continue it down to the preſent time with more elegance, which will be a work of no great difficulty, 
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N the year of our Lord MCLXII. died Gregory, 
the firſt archbiſhop of Dublin, a worthy perſon in 
all reſpects. 
thil, abbot of St. Kemnus of Glyndelagh, a pious 
man. Thomas * was made archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
MCLXVI. Rotheric O Conghir, prince of Con- 
aught, was made king and monarch of Ireland. 
MCLXVII. died Maud the empreſs. This year 
Almaric, king of Jeruſalem, took Babylon; and Der- 
mic Mac Morrogh, prince of Leinſter, while O Rork, 
king of Meth, was employed in a certain expedition, 
carried away his wife, who ſuffered herſelf to be ſo 
carried off with no great difficulty, by putting her- 
ſelf in his way, as we find in Cambrenſis. 
MCLXVIII. Donate, king of Urgal, founder of 
Mellifont abbey, departed this life. This year Ro- 
bert Fitz-Stephens, neither unmindful of his pro- 
miſe, nor regardleſs of his faith, came into Ireland 
with 3o * knights. | 
MCLXIX. Richard, earl of Strogul, ſent a certain 
young gentleman of his own family, named Remund, 


into Ireland with 10 knights, about the kalends of 


May. The ſame earl Richard, this year, attended 
with about 200 knights and others, to the number of 
a thouſand or thereabouts, arrived here on St. Bar- 
tholomew's eve. This Richard was the ſon of Gil- 
bert earl of Strogul, that is Chippeſtow, antiently 
Strogul, and of Iſabel, aunt by the mother's fide to 
king Malcolm and king William of Scotland, and 
carl David a hopeful man ; and the morrow after the 
ſame apoſtle's day they took the ſaid city; where Eva, 
Dermic's daughter, was Jawfully married to earl Ri- 


chard, and her father gave her away. | 
MCLXX. St. Thomas Becket, archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, ſuffered martyrdom. This ſame year the 


city, of Nublin was taken by earl Richard and his 
party; and the abbey de Caſtro Dei was founded. 
MCLXXI. died Dermic Mac Morrogh, of a great 


* Militi-us, 


He was ſucceeded by Laurence O Tho- 


age, at Fernys, about the calends of May. 

MCLXXII. The valiant king Henry arrived x 
Waterford with 500 knights, and, among other thing, 
beſtowed Meth upon ſir Hugh Lacy. The abbe 
de Fonte vivo was founded this year. 

MCLX XIV. Gelafius, archbiſhop of Armagh, the 
firſt primate of Ireland, a pious man, died at a grat 
age, He is ſaid to have been the firſt archbiſhop that 
wore the pall. His predeceſſors were only titular 
archbiſhops and primates, in reverence and honour to 
St. Patrick, the apoſtle of this nation; whoſe ſee was 
ſo much eſteemed by all men, that not only biſhops 
and prieſts, and the reſt of the clergy, ſubmitted then. 
ſelves to the biſhop, but kings and princes. Gilbert, 
a prelate of great worth, ſucceeded him in the arch» 
biſhopric. | 

MCLXXV. William, king of Scots, was taken 
priſoner at Alnwick. 5 

MCLXXVI. Bertram Verdon founded the abbey 
of Crokeſdenne. | | 

MCLXXVII. Earl Richard died at Dublin about 
the kalends of May, and was buried in Trinity church 
there. This year, Vivian, a cardinal, called from St 
Stephen's in Monte Cælio, was ſent legate of the 
apoſtolic ſee into Ireland by Pope Alexander. 

MCLX XVII. On the gth of the kalends of De. 
cember the abbey de Samaria was founded. Thc 


ſame year Roſe Vale, that is to ſay Ro/zlaſs, as 


founded, | 

MCLXXIX. Miles Cogan, and Ralph the fon of 
Fitz-Stephen, his daughter's huſband, were ſlain be 
tween Waterford and Liſmore, &c. as we read in 
Cambrenſis. The ſame year Harvæus de Monte Me. 
riſco entered into the monaſtery of the Trinity 8 
Canterbury, who founded the monaſtery of Mary de 
Portu, i. e. Don Broth. 

MCLXXX. was founded the abbey of the quite of 
Benedict; and alſo the abbey of Geripount. This 
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ear Laurence, archbiſhop of Dublin, on the 18th of 
the kalends of December, died happily in Normandy, 
within the church of St. Mary of Aux. After him 
ſucceeded John Cumin, an Engliſhman, born at Eve- 
ſham, elected unanimouſly by the clergy of Dublin 
(the king himſelf (tickling for him); and he was con- 
grmed by the Pope. This John built St. Patrick's 


church at Dublin. 


MCLXXXIII. was confirmed the order of the 
Templars and Hoſpitallers; and the abbey De Lege 


Dei Was funded. 


MCLXXXV. John, the king's ſon, made lord of 
Ireland by his father, came into Ireland in the 12th 
year of his age, which was the 13th ſince his father's 
&rſt coming, the 15th ſince the arrival of Fitz-Ste- 
phens, and the 14th ſince the coming of earl Richard. 
He returned again in the fame 15th year of his age. 

MCLXXXVI. was confirmed the order of the Car- 
thuſians, and the Grandians. This year Hugh Lacy 
was killed treacherouſly at Dervath, by an Iriſhman, 


| Yecauſe the ſaid Hugh intended to build a caſtle 


there; and as he was ſhewing an Iriſhman how to 
work with a pick-ax, and bowed himſelf down for- 
wards, the Iriſhman ſtruck off his head with an ax; 
ard ſo his conqueſt ended. The ſame year Chriſtian, 
biſhop of Liſmore, (formerly legate of Ireland, who 
copied thoſe virtues which he had both ſeen and heard 
eminent in his pious father St. Bernard and Pope Eu- 
genius, a venerable perſon, with whom he lived in 
probation at Clareval, and by whom he was made 
legate of Ireland), after his obedience performed in the 
monaſtery of Kyrieleyſon, happily departed this life. 
Jeruſalem and our Lord's croſs was taken by the Sul- 
tan and the Saracens, and many Chriſtians cut off. 

MCLXXXVII. On the kalends or 1ſt of July, the 
abbey of Ynes in Ulſter was founded. 

MCLXXXIX. Henry Fitz-Empreſs departed this 
life, was ſucceeded by his ſon Richard, and buried in 
Font Evrard. This ſame year was founded the ab- 
bey De Colle Victoriæ or Cnok may. 

MCXC. King Richard and king Philip made a 
voyage to the Holy Land. | 

MCXCI. In the monaſtery of Clareval the tranſ- 
lation of Malachy, biſhop of Armagh, was celebrated 
"ith great ſolemnity. h 

MCXCII. The city of Dublin was burnt. 

MCXCLIL. Richard, king of England, in his re- 
turn from the Holy Land, was taken priſoner by the 
duke of Auftria, and paid to the emperor 100,000 
marks for ranſom, beſides 30,000 to the empreſs and 


to them for Henry duke of Saxony. He was detained 
In priſon by the emperor a year, ſix months, and 
tiree days. Almoſt all the chalices in England were 
fold to raiſe this ranſom. This year was founded 
the abbey De Jugo Dei. 

MCXCIV. The reliques of St. Malachy, biſhop of 
Caareval, were brought into Ireland, and received with 
great honour into the monaſtery of Mellifont, and 
ather monaſteries of the Ciſtercians. 

MCXCV. Matthew, archbiſhop of Caſſils, legate of 
lreland, and John archbiſhop of Dublin, got the 
Orpſe of Hugh Lacy that conquered Meth from the 
Iriſh, and interred them with great ſolemnity in the 
monaltery de Beatitudine or Becty; but the head of 


the ſaid Hugh was laid in St, Thomas's monaſtery in 
Dublin, 


20,900 to the duke, upon an obligation he had made 
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MCXCVIII. The order of the Friars Preachers 
was begun in the territory of Tolouſe, founded by 
Dominic Il. 

MCXCIX. died Richard king of England. He was 
ſucceeded by his brother John, who was lord of Ire- 
land and earl of Moriton. Arthur, the lawful heir, 
ſon of Geffrey his whole brother, was put to death 
by him. 

The death of Richard was after this manner, When 
king Richard beſieged the caſtle of Chaluz in Little 
Bretagn, he received his mortal wound by an arrow 
{hot at him by one of thoſe in the caſtle named Ber— 
tram de Gourdon. As ſoon as the king found there 
were no hopes of life, he committed his kingdom of 
England and all his other poſſeſſions to the cuſtody 
of his brother. All his jewels and the fourth part of 
his treaſvre he bequeathed to his nephew Otho. An- 
other fourth part of his treaſure he left to be diſtri- 
buted among his ſervants and the poor. When 
Bertram was taken and brought before the king, he 
aſked him for what harm he had killed him? Ber- 
tram, without any fear told him, that he had killed 
his father and two of his brethren with his own hand, 
and then intended to do the ſame with him : that 
he might take what revenge he pleaſed, he ſhould 
not care, ſince he was to die too that had done ſo 
much miſchief in the world. Notwithſtanding the 
king pardoned him, and ordered him to be ſet at li- 
berty, and to have 100 ſhillings ſterling given him. 
Yet after the King's death, ſome of the king's officers 
flea'd him, and hung him up. The king died on the 
18th of the Ides of April, which happened to be the 
4th *day before Palm Sunday, and the 11th day aſter 
he was wounded. He was buried at Font Everard, 
at the feet of his father. A certain yerſificator wrote 
this diſtich upon his death : 


Nius in morte perimit formica leonem, 
Proh dolor ! in tanto funere mundus obit. 


An ant a lion flew in Richard's fall, 
And his muſt be the world's great funeral. 


His corpſe were divided into three parts: whence 
this of another : | 


Viſcera Carleolum, corpus Fons ſervat Ebrardi, 
Et cor Rothomagum, magne Richarde, tuum. 


After the death of king Richard, his brother John 
was girt by the archbiſhop of Roan with the ſword 
of the dukedom of Normandy, on the 7th kalends 
of May next following : the archbiſhop alſo ſet a 
crown adorned with golden roſes upon his head. 
Afterwards, upon the 6th kalends of June, he was 
anointed and crowned king of England, in St. Peter's 
church, Weſtminſter, upon Aſcenſion day, attended 
with all the nobility of England. Afterwards he was 
ſummoned to parliament in France to anſwer for the 
death of his nephew Arthur, and deprived of Nar- 
mandy, becauſe he came not accordingly, This ſame 
year was founded the abbey of Commerer. 

MCC. Cathol Cronerg king of Conaught, founder 


of the abbey De Colle Victoriæ, was expelled Con- 


aught. This year the monaſtery De Voto or Tyntern 


was founded by William Marſhall, earl marſhal and 


Pembroke, who was lord of Leinſter, or of the four 
counties of Weisford, Offory, Caterlogh, and Kil- 
dare, in right of his wife daughter of Richard earl 
of Strogul, and of Eve the daughter of Dermic 


® Fer ia. 


Murcard. 
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Murcard. This William, earl marſhal, being in 
great danger of ſhipwreck a night and a day, made a 
vow, that if he eſcaped and came to land, he would 
found a monaſtery, and dedicate it to Chriit and his 
mother Mary. As ſoon as he arrived in Weysford 
he founded this monaſtery of Tynterne according to 
his yow, and it is named De Veto. This year alſo was 
founded the monaſtery de Flumine Dei. 

MCCII. Cathol Cronerg | or Crorobdyr ] king of 
Conaught, was reſtored to this kingdom. The ſame 
year was founded the houſe of Canons of St. Mary of 
Connal, by fir Meiler Fitz-Henry. 

MCCIIL. The abbey of St. Saviour, or Dawiſky, 
which was before founded, was this year and the next 
following finiſhed. 

MCC1V. A battle was fought between John Courcy 
firſt earl of Ulſter, and Hugh Lacie, at Doune, with 
great ſlaughter on both ſides. Yet John Courcy had 
the victory. Afterwards upon the 6th day of the 
week, being Good Friday, as the ſaid John was un- 
armed and going in pilgrimage, baretoot and in a 
linen veſtment, to the churches, after the common 
manner, he was treacherouſly taken priſoner by his 
own people for a ſum of money, part in hand, and 
part promiſed to be paid afterwards; and fo he was 
delivered to Hugh Lacy, who brought him to the king 
of England, and upon that account received the earl- 
dom of Ulſter and the ſeigniory of Conaught, both 
belonging to John Courcy. Hugh Lacy now being 
made earl, rewarded the ſaid traitors with gold and 
ſilver; ſome more, ſome leis; but hung them up as 
ſoon as he had done, and took away all their goods. 
By theſe meaus Hugh Lacy ruleth in Ulſter, and John 
Courcy is condemned to perpetual impriſonment, for 
his former rebellion againſt king John, refuſing to do 


him homage, and accuſing him for the death of Ar- 


thur, the lawful and right heir to the crown. While 
the earl was in priſon and in great poverty, having 
but a ſmall allowance of proviſions, and thoſe mean 
and coarſe, he expoſtulated with God why he dealt 
thus with him, who had built and repaired ſo many 
monaſteries for him and his ſaints. After many ex- 
poſtulations of this kind he fell aſleep, and the Holy 
Trinity appeared to him, ſaying, Why haſt thou caſt 
me out of my own ſeat, and out of the church of 
Doun, and placed there my St. Patrick, the patron of 
Ireland? For John Courcy had expelled the Secular 
canons out of the cathedral church of Doun, and in- 
troduced the black monks of Cheſter in their room; 
and the Holy Trinity ſtood there upon a ſtately 
ſhrine, and John himſelf took it down out of the 
church, and ordered a chapel to be built for it, ſetting 
up the image of St. Patrick in the great church, 
which diſpleaſed the moſt high God: who aſſured 
him, he ſhould never ſet foot in his ſeigniory 
again. However, in regard of other good deeds, 
he ſhould be delivered out of priſon with honour, 


Which happened accordingly. For a controverſy 


ariſing between John king of England, and the king 
of France, about a lordſhip and certain caſtles, 
the king of France offered by a champion to try 
his right. Upon this the king called to mind his 
valiant knight John Covrcy, whom he caſt in priſon 
upon the information of others; ſo he ſent for him 
and aſked him if he were able to ſerve him in this 
combat ? John anſwered, he would not fight for him, 
but for the right of his kingdom with all his heart; 
which he undertook to do afterwards : and ſo re- 
freſhed himſelf with meat and drink, and bathing 
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in the mcan while, and recovered his ſtrenpth, 
Whereupon, a day was appointed for the engage. 
ment of thoſe champions John Courcy and the other. 
But as ſoon as the champion of France heard of hj, 
great ſtomach and mighty valour, he declined the com. 
bat, and the ſaid ſeigniory was given to the king of 
England. The king of France then deſired to ſee a 
blow of the faid Courcy. Whereupon he ſet a ſtrong 
helmet of mail upon a large block; and with tj, 
ſword, after he had looked about him in a gin 
manner, {truck the helmet through from the very 
creſt into the block, ſo very faſt, that no one thy 
was able to pull it out, till he himſelf, at the requeſt 
of the two kings, did it with eaſe. Then they aſke 
him, why he looked ſo grim behind him before he 
ſtruck? He told them, if he had failed of his bloy 
he would have certainly cut them all off both kings 
and others. The kings made him large preſents, and 
the king of England reſtored him alſo to his ſeiguiory 
of Ulſter. John Courcy attempted 15 ſeveral time; 
to ſail over into Ireland, but was always in danger, and 
the wind againſt him; ſo he waited awhile among the 
monks of Cheſter, and at laſt ſailed into France, and 
there died. 


MCCV. The abbey of Wetheny in thec ounty gt 


Limerick was founded by Theobald Fitz-Walte 
Butler, lord of Carryk. | 


MCCVI. The order of Friars Minors was begun 
near the city of Aſſiſe by St. Francis, 


MCCVIII. William de Brewes was baniſhed cn 
of England, and came into Ireland. England was pu 
under interdict for the tyranny of king John. 4 
great defeat and ſlaughter was given at Thurles in 
Munſter by fir Geffery Mareys to the lord chid 
Juſtice of Ireland's men. 


MCCX. John, king of England, came to Ireland 
with a great fleet and ſtrong army; and the ſons of 
Hugh Lacy, viz. the lord Walter lord of Meth, and 
Hugh his brother, for their tyranny, but particularly 
for the murder of fir John Courſon, lord of Rathenny 
and Kilbarrock, who they had heard had accuſed 
them to the king, were driven out of the naton- 
They fled into France, and ſerved in the monal- 
teries of St. Taurin unknown, being employed in 
clay or brick work, and ſometimes in gardens as gat- 
deners. But at length they were diſcovered by the 
abbot, who intreated the king in their behalf; for 
he had baptized their ſons, and had been as a father 
to them in many things. Walter Lacy paid 2500 
marks, and Hugh Lacy a great ſum of money like- 
wiſe, for their ranſom; and they were reſtored again 
to their former degree and lordſhip, by the abbots 
interceſſion. Walter Lacy brought with him John 
the ſon of Alured, i. e. Fitz-Acory, ſon to the aſore- 
ſaid abbot's whole brother, and knighted him, giving 
him the ſeigniory of Dengle, and many others, More- 
over, he brought monks with him out of the ſaid mo- 
naſtery, and beſtowed many farms upon them, witl 
the cell called Foury, for their charity, liberality, an 


good counſel, Hugh Lacy, earl of U Iſter, built 3 


cell alſo for the monks in Ulſter, and endowed it in 
a place called ———, John, king of England, 
having taken many hoſtages, as well of the Engliſh 3 
of the Iriſh, and hanged a number of malefactors vp! 
gibbets, and ſettled thekngdom, returned into England 
the ſame year, REN 


MCCxXl. Sir Richard Tuyt was cruſhed to death 


by the fall of a tower at Alone. He founded the 


movaltery 
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monaſtery de Grenard, 

MCCXI!. The abbey of Grenard was founded. 
This ſame year died John Comyn, archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin, and was buried within the choir of Trinity church, 
He built St. Patrick's church at Dublin. Henry 
Londres ſuccceded him, ſurnamed Scorch-Villeyn, from 
an action of his. For having called in his tenants 
one Jay, to know by what tenure they held of him, 
they ſhewed him their deeds and charters to fatisfy 
bim; whereupon he ordered them to be burnt, and 
hence got the name of Scorch-Villeyn given him by 
his tenants. This Henry, archbiſhop of Dublin, was 
julticiary of Ireland, and built Dublin caſtle. 

MCCXIII. William Petit and Peter Meſſet de- 
parted this life. Peter Meſſet was baron of Luyn 
by Trim; but dying without heir male, the inheri- 
tance fell to the three daughters, of whom the lord 
Vernail married the eldeſt, Talbot the ſecond, and 
Loundres the third; who, by this means, ſhared the 
inheritance among them, 

MCCXIX. The city of Damieta was miraculouſly 
won on the Nones of September about midnight, 
without the loſs of one Chriſtian. 

The ſame year died William Marſhall, the elder, 
„ carl marſhal and earl of Pembroke, who, by his 
wife, the daughter of Richard Strongbow, earl of 
Strogul, had five ſons: the eldeſt was called Wil- 
liam, the 2d Walter, the 3d Gilbert, the 4th Anſelm, 
and the gth Richard, who loſt his life in the war of 
Kildare, Every one of them ſucceſſively enjoyed the 
inheritance of their father, and all died without 


put iſſue, The inkeritance devolved upon their ſiſters, 
A daughters of their father, who were, Maud Marſhall, 
n the eldeſt; Iſabel de Clare, the 2d; Eva de Breous, 
di the 3d; Joan de Mountchenſey, the 4th; and Sibill 
counteſs of Ferrars the 5th. Maud Marſhall was mar- 

land ried to Hugh Bigod, carl of Norfolk, who was carl 
3 of marſhal of England in right of his wife: by whom 
and he had Ralph Bigod, father of John Bigod, the fon 
larly of the lady Bertha Furnival ; and + Iſabel Lacy, wife 
enny ” to John lord Fitz-Geffery, by whom, after the death 
cuſed of Hugh de Bigod, earl of Norfolk, ſhe had John de 
ion Waren, karl of Surry, and his ſiſter Iſabel de Albeny 
onale counteſs of Arundel, Iſabel, the 2d ſiſter, was mar- 


ed in ned to Gilbert Clare, earl of Glouceſter; ſhe had 
s gut- Richard de Clare, carl of Glouceſter, and the lady 
y the Aniſe counteſs of | Averna, who was mother of Iſabel 
f; for e d mother of the lord Robert Brus, carl of Carrick 
father WS in Scotland, afterwards king of that nation. From Eva 
2500 de Breous, the 3d ſiſter, deſcended Maud, the mother 


of the lord Edmund Mortimer, mother of the lady 


again Lva de Cauntelow, mother of the lady Milſoud de 
bbot's Mohun, who was mother to lady Eleanor, mother to 
John the earl of Hereford. Joan Marſhall, the 4th ſiſter, 
aſore Was married to the lord Guarin de Mountchinſey, 
* and had iſſue Joan de Valens. Sybil, counteſs of 
More- 


Ferrers, the 5th ſiſter, had iſſue ſeven daughters; the 
eldeſt called Agnes Veſcie, mother of lord John and 
lord William Veſcie ; the 2d Iſabel Baſſet; the 3d 
Joan Bohun, wife to lord John Mohun, ſon of lord 
Reginald ; the 4th Sibyl Mohun, wife to lord Fran- 
eis Bohun lord of Midhurſt ; the 5th Eleanor Vaus, 
Wife to the earl of Wincheſter; the 6th || Agas 
Mortimer, wife to lord Hugh Mortimer; the 7th 
Maud Kyme, lady of Carbry. Theſe are all, both 
males and females, the poſterity of the ſaid William 
earl marſhal, | | 


MCCXX. The tranſlation of St. Thomas of Canter- 
Vor. III. 1 : | | 
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bury. The fame year died lord Meiler Fitz-Henry, 
founder of Connal, and was buried in the chapter- 
houſe of the ſaid houſe. 


MCCXXIV. The caſtle of Bedford was beſieged, 
and the caſtle of Trim in Ireland. 

MCCXXV. Died Roger Pippard; and in the year 
MCCXX VIII died William Pippard, formerly lord 
of Salmon-leap. This year died likewiſe Henry 
Londres, alias Scorch-Villeyn, archbiſhop of Dublin, 
and was buried in Trinity church there. 

MCCXXX. Henry King of England gave Hubert 
de Burgh the place of chief juſticiary, and the third 
penny of Kent; and made him alto earl of Kent. 
Afterward the faid Hubert was impriſoned, and 
great troubles aroſe between the King and his ſub- 
jets, becauſe he adhered to ſtrangers more than to 
his own natural ſubjects. 

MCCXXXI. William Mareſchall the younger, earl 
marſhal and ear} of Pembroke, departed this life, and 
was buried in the choir of the Friars Preachers in 
Kilkenny, | 

MCCXXXIV. Richard earl Mareſchall, earl of 
Pembroke and Strogull, was wounded in a battle in 
the plain of Kildare, on the 1ſt day before the Ides 
of April, and fome few days after died in Kilkeny, 
and was there buried hard by his natural** brother 


William, in the choir of the Friers Preachers; of 
whom this was written; 


Cujus ſub foſſa Riltennia continet ofſa. 


MCCXL. Walter Lacy, lord of Meth, died this 
year in England, leaving two daughters to inherit his 
eltate; of whom, the iſt was married to fir Theobald 
de Verdon, and the 2d to Geffery de Genevile. 

MCCXLIII. This year died Hugh Lacy earl of 
Ulſter, and was buried at Cragfergous, in the convent 


669 


**Germanum 


of the Friers Minors ; leaving a daughter, who was 


married to Walter de Burgh, earl of Ulſter. The 


ſame year died lord Gerald Fitz-Maurice, and lord 
Richard de Burgo. 


MCCXLVI. An earthquake about 9 of the clock 


over all the weſt, | 

MCCXLVill. Sir John Fitz-Geffery came lord 
juſticiary into Ireland, _ 

MCCL. Lewis King of France and William Long 
Eſpee were taken priſoners, with many others, by the 
Saracens. In Ireland Maccanewey, a ſon of Bclial, 
was ſlain in Leys, as he deſerved. 

In the year MCCLI. lord Henry Lacy was born. 


On Chriſtmas day the ſame year, Alexander king of 


Scots, in tue 11th year of his age, was contracted 
with Margaret, daughter of the king of England 
at York. | 

MCCLYV. Alan de la Zouch was appointed and 
came juſticiary into Ireland. 

MCCLVII. died lord Maurice Fitz-Gerald. 

MCCLIX. Stephen Long Eſpee came juſticiary 
into Ireland. Green caſtle in Ulſter was demoliſhed. 
William Dene was made juſticiary of Ireland. 

MCCLXI. Lord John Fitz-Thomas, and lord Mau— 
rice, his ſon, were flain in Deſmond by Mac Karthy, 
William Dene, juſticiary, died, and lord Richard de 
Capel was put in his room the ſame year. 

MCCLXII. Richard Clare, earl of Glouceſter, died 
this year; as alſo Martin de Maundevile on the mor- 
row of St. Bennet's day. | TY 

MCCLXIV. Maurice Fitz-Gerald and Maurice Fitz- 
Maurice took priſoners Richard de Capcl, lord Theo- 
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bald Botiller, and the lord John Cogan, at Triſtel- 
Dermot. 

MCCLXVII. David de Barry was made juſliciary 
of Ircland. 

MCCLXVII. Comin Maurice Fitz-Maurice was 
drowned. Lord Robert Ufford was made juſticiary 
of Ireland. 

MCCLXIX. The caſtle of Roſcoman was begun this 
year. Richard of Exeter was made juſticiary. 

MCCLXX. Lord James de Audley came juſticiary 
into Ireland. 

MCCLXXI. Henry, ſon of the king of Almain, 
was ſlain in the court of Rome. Plague, famine, 
and ſword, raged this year, particularly in Meth. 
Nicholas de Verdon and his brother John were ſlain. 
Walter de Burgh, carl of Ulſter, died. 

MecCLXXII. Lord James Audley, juſticiary of 
England, was killed by a fall from his horſe in 
Tothomon, and was ſucceeded in this office by lord 
Maurice Fitz-Maurice, 

MCCLX XIII. The lord Geſſery Genevile returned 
from the Holy Land, and was made juſticiary of lre- 
land. 

MCCLXXIV. Edward, ſon of king Henry, was 
anointed and crowned King of England by Robert 
Kilwarby, a Friar Preacher, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, upon St. Magnus the Martyr's day, in the church 
of Weſtminſter, in the preſence of all the nobility 
and gentry» His proteſtation and oath was in this 
form: I Edward, ſon and heir of king Henry, do pro- 
feſs, proteſt, and promiſe, before God and his holy 
angels, from this time forward, to maintain without 
partiality, the law, juſtice, and peace, of the church 
of God, and the people ſubjet unto me; ſo far as 
we can deviſe by the counſel of our liege and legal 
miniſters; as alſo to exhibit due and canonical honour 
to the biſhops of God's church, to preſerve unto 
them inviolably whatſoever has been granted by for- 


mer emperors and kings to the church of God; and 


to pay due honours to the abbots and the Lord's mi- 
niſters, according to the advice of our lieges, &c. So 
help me God, and the holy goſpels of the Lord.” This 
year died the lord John Verdon, and the lord Thomas 
de Clare came into Ireland, And William Fitz- 
Roger, prior of the Hoſpitallers, was taken priſoner 
at Glyndelory, with many others, and more flain. 

MCCLXXV. The caſtle of Roſcoman was built 
again. The ſame year Moydagh was taken priſoner 
at Norragh by fir Walter le Faunte. 

MCCLXXVI. Robert de Ufford was made juſticiary 
of Ireland, upon the ceſſion of Geffery de Genevill. 
 MCCL.XXVIL. O Brene ſlain. h 

MCCLX XVIII. Lord David Barry died this year, 
as alſo lord John Cogan. 

MCCLXXIX. Lord Robert de Ufford went 
into England, and appointed friar Robert de Ful- 
bourne, biſhop of Waterford, to ſupply his place: 
in whoſe time the money was changed. A round ta- 


ble was alſo held at Kenylworth by Roger lord Mor- 


timer. 
MCCLXKXX. Robert de Ufford returned from Eng- 


land, being ſtill juſticiary as before. His wife died 
this year. | | 
MCCLXXXI. Adam Cuſak the younger killed 
William Barret and many others in Conaught. Friar 
Stephen Fulbora was made juſticiary of Ireland, 
Lord Robert de Ufford returned into England. 


of juſticiary for a time, by John Sampford, archbiſhg 


| bant's ſon, married Margaret the ſaid king's daughter 


of IRELAND.., 


MCCLXXXII. Tliz year Moritagh aud Arte Me 
Murgh, his brother, were ſlain at Arclowe on 8. 
Mary Magdalen eve: and Roger lord Mortimer died, 

MCCLXX XII! Ihe city of Dublin was in Part 
burnt, and the beltrey of Trinity church, upon lle 
3d day before the Nones of January. 

MCCLXX XIV. The caſtle of Ley was taken 
burnt by the petty kings of Offaly, the morrow g 
St. Barnabas's day. Alphonſus, the king's lon, 12 
years old, departed this lite, 

MCCLXXXV. Lord Theovald Je Botiller giv 
on tlic 6th of the kalends of October, in the callle 
of Arclowe, and was buried there in the conven g 
the Friers Preachers. Gerald Fitz- Maurice Was taken 
priſoner by his own Iriſh ſubjetts in Offaly, with Ri. 
chard Petit and 8. Deget, and many others; and at 
Rathode was a great flaughter. 

MCCLXXXVI. Le Norragh and Arſlol, wil 
other towns, were ſucceſſively burnt by William Stag. 
ton, on the 16th of the Kalends of December. Abou 
this time Eleanor queen of England, mother of kir 
Edward, took a religious babit at Ambreſbury 00 
the day of St. Thomas's tranſlation, having her dowe 
confirmed by the Pope, and aſſured to her for og. 
Calwagh was taken priſoner at Kildare. Lord Tha 
mas Clare departed this life. 

MCCLXXXVII. This year died Stephen Fulbom, 
arclibiſhop of Tuam, and was ſucceeded in the office 


and 


of Dublin, This year the King of Hungary n. 
nounced Chriſtianity, and turned apoſtate; and having 
fraudulently aſſembled his nobility, under pretence 
of a parliament, Miramomelius, a potent Saracen, cane 
upon them with an army of 20,000 men, and cu. 
ried away the king and all the Chriſtians priſoner 
on St. John Baptiſt's eve. As the Chriſtians were 
carried along, the weather turned cloudy, and a ten- 
peſt of hail fell ſuddenly, and killed many thouſands 
of the infidels. So the Chriſtians returned to their 
own homes, and the apoſtate king went alone with the 
Saracens. The Hungarians crowned his ſon king, 
and continued in the Catholic faith. 

MCCLXXXIX. Tripoly, a famous city, was de. 
moliſhed after great effufion of Chriſtian blood, by 
the Sultan of Babylon; who commanded the image 
of the ſaints to be dragged at the horſes? tails through 
the ruinous city in contempt of Chriſt. 

MCCXC. Two of the king's daughters were mat- 
ried. Lord Gilbert de Clare took to wife the lady Joat 
de Acon, a daughter of our lord king Edward, in the 
abbey of Weſtminſter; and the marriage was cele- 
bratcd in May: And in July John, the duke of Brie 


allo in the church aforeſaid. This year lord Wik 
liam Veſcie was made juſticiary of Ireland, and eh- 
tered upon the office on St. Martin's day. 0 

Molaghelin, king of Meth, was this year ſlain. 
MCCXCI. Gilbert de Clare, ſon of Gilbert, and 
the lady Joan de Acon, was born on the 11th df 
May betimes in the morning. An army was led into 
Ulſter againſt O Hanlan and other princes that had 
broken the peace, by Richard earl of Uliter and Wi: 
lam Veſcie juſticiary of Ireland. The lady Eleano!, 
formerly queen of England and mother of king Eda. 
died this year on St. John's dax, after a laudable lift 
of which 4 years, 11 months, and 6 days, had beef 
ſpent in a religious habit (as the had deſired) in the 
abbe / 
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abbey of Ambreſbury, where ſhe was a profeſſed nun. 
News came to our lord Pope Martin, on the eve of 
St. Mary Magdalen, concerning the city of Acon in 
the Holy Land (which was the only place of refuge 
ſor the Chriſtians) that it was beſieged by Milkadar 
Sultan of Babylon with a numerous army. He be- 
ſieged it vigorouſly for about 40 days, from the 8th 
day before the ides of April till the 15th before the 
kKalends of July. At laſt the wall was pulled down 
Ly the Saracens, and they entercd the city in great 
numbers, many Chriſtians being flain, an ſome 
drowned in the fea through fear; among whom was 
the patriarch and his train, The king of Cyprus and 
Oto de Grandiſon eſcaped in a ſhip with their fol- 
lowers. 1 his year Pope Martin granted our lord king 
Edward the tenth of all eccleliaſtical beneficcs in Ire- 
land, for ſeven years together, as a ſupply towards a 
relicf for the holy land. The cldeit fon of the carl 
of Clare was born the ſame year, 

MCCXCII Edward, king of England, again en- 
tered Scotland, and was choſen king. John, lord Bal- 
liol of Galway, obtained the whole kingdom of Scot- 
land by right of inheritance, and did homage to our 
lord Edward king of England, at Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne on St. Stephen's day. Florence, car] of Hol- 
land, Robert Brus, carl of Carrick, John Haſtings, 
John Comin, Patrick de Dunbar, John Veſcic, Ni- 
cholas de Soules, and William Roos (who all claimed 
the crown of the ſaid kingdom) ſubmitted themſelves 
to the judgement of king Edward. 

A fifteenth of all the goods of laymen in Ireland 
was granted to our lord the king of England, to be 
collected on the feaſt of St. Michacl. Sir Peter 
4: Genevile, knight, died this year. Rice ap Me- 
redyke was brought to York, and there dragged at 
the horſes? tails, &c. 

MCCXCUHL A general and open war was this 
ear waged at ſea with the Normans. No ſmall 
number of Normans were cut off in a ſea engage- 
ment by the barons of the ports of England, and 
others their coadjutors, between Eaſter and Whitſun— 
tide. For this a war broke out between England and 
France; whereupon Philip, king of France, directed 
bis letters of citation to the King of England, to ap- 
pear in perſon at his parliament to anſwer what the 
King had to ſay to him ; but finding no compliance 

with this order, he forthwich, by the advice of his 
parliament, declared him outlawed, and condemned 
in, Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glouceſter, and his 
wife, came into Ircland about the feaſt of St. Luke. 

MCCXCIV. William Montfort died ſuddenly in 
de kinz's council holden at Weſtminſter before the 
£7 8. He was dean of St. Paul's in London. I he 
biizops and clergy, who knew not what the king v o 
ex 
c 


— 


pcct from every one of them, had inſtructed hi 
*Uver their ſentiments as a perſon whom the = 
Would confide in. As ſoon as he returned to the 
«nz, and was addreſſing himſelf to ſpeak, he was taken 
Teechleſs, fell down, and was carried out by the 
King's {:rvants in a miſerable condition. Upon this ac- 
Gert, timorous people pronounced him the inftrument 
dne tenths of eccleſiaſtical benefices being given to 
Ling, the adviſer of a ſtrict ſearch in the fold of 
, and of the contributions afterwards granted to 
ne king. The city of Bordeaux with the adjacent 
zuntry of Gaſcoign was taken into the hands — the 
ding of France on certain conditions, but was de- 


lined poju ily and treacheroully. John, archbiſhop 
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of Dublin, and ſome other great men, were ſent to 
the king in Almain upon this account; and aſter 
they had received their anſwer in Tordran, the arch— 
biſhop returned into England, and died on St. Leo- 
degar's day, The bones of this John Sampford were 
interred in St, Patrick's church in Dublin, on the 
ioth day before the kalends of March. 


The fame year there aroſe a debate between 
William lord Veſcy, then juſticiary of Ireland, and 
lord John Vitz-Thomas ; and the ſaid lord William 
Veſcy went into Ing land, and left fir William de la 
Hay to officiate as juſticiary. But when both of them 
appcared before the king for combat upon an appeal 
for treaſon, William Veſcy fled into France, and would 
not fight, Whereupon the king of England gave all 
the lordſhips that belonged to him to fir John Fitz. 
Thomas, viz. Kildare, Rathemgan, and many others. 

The ſame year Gilbert de Clare, carl of Glouceſter, 
returned out of Ireland into England. Likewiſe Mi- 
chard carl of Ulſter ſoon after St. Nicholas's day was 
taken priſoner by fir John Fitz-Thomas, and kept 
within the caſtle of Ley till the feaſt of St. Gregory 
the Pope; but was then ſct at liberty by the couucil 
of our lord the King in a parliament at Kilkenny, 
John Fitz- Thomas gave all his lands for taking him, 
viz. Sligo, with other poſſeſſions belonging to him 
in Conaght. 

This year the caſtle of Kildare was taken; Kil- 
dare and the country round it was waſted by the 
Engliſh and Iriſh. Calvagh burnt all the rolls and 
tallies of the carl. This year and the two next fol- 


lowing there was much dearth and peſtilence through- 
out Ireland. 


William lord D'ooddingzele was made juſticiary 
of Ireland. 


MCCXCV. Edward, king of England, built the 
caſtle de Bello Mariſco, i. e. Beaumaris, in Venedocia, 
which is called the mother of Cambria, and commonly 
Angleſey, and entered it immediately after Faſter, ſub» 
duing the Venedotes, i. e. the principal men of Angleſey, 
and making them ſubje& to him. Soon after this, 
about the feaſt of St. Margaret, Madoc (at that time 
prince elect of Wales) ſubmitted himſelf to the king's 
mercy, and was brought to London by John de 
Haverings, where he was lodged in the Tower, to 
wait the king's grace and favour. This year died 
William D'ooddingzele, juſticiary of Ireland, the 
day after St. Mary of Egypt, and fir Thomas Firz- 
Maurice ſucceeded him. About the ſame time, the 
Iriſh in Leinſter deſtroyed that province, burning 
the new caſtle with other villages. Thomas de 
Torbevile being convicted of treaſon againſt his 
king and country, was drawn through London 
on a ſkin, and guarded with four executioners in 
maſks, who reviled him as he went along. Art laſt 
he was gibbeted, denicd the privilege of burial, 
and left a prey to kites and crows. This Thomas 
was one of them, who, in the ſiege of the caſtle of 
Rions, was taken and carried to Paris. Whereupon 
he promiſed the nobility of France, that he would 
deliver to them the king of England, and leaving 
his two ſons as hoſtages, came over and told the 
king of England and his council how narrowly he 
eſcaped out of priſon. When he had informed him- 
ſelf of the defigns of the king and ſtate of the King- 
dom, he ſent the whole in writing to the provoſt of 
Paris, Of which being convicted, he was executed 
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in che manner aforeſaid. About the ſame time, the 
Scots having broken the peace which they had agreed 
to with our lord the king of England, made a new 
league with the king of France, and conſpiring to- 


gether roſe up in arms againſt their own ſovereign 


lord and king John Balliol, and ſhut him up in the 
midland parts of Scotland, in a caſtle encompaſſed 
with mountains. They choſe 12 peers, viz. four 
biſhops, four earls, and four barons, in imitation of 
the French cuſtom. This was done in deſpight to 
the king of England, becauſe he had ſet the ſaid 
John over them without their conſent. The king of 
England brought another army to Scotland the Lent 
following, to chaſtiſe the Scots for their preſumption 
and arrogance againſt their father and king. Sir 
John Wogan was made juſticiary of Ireland, and the 
lord Thomas Fitz-Maurice reſigned to him, This 
Wogan made a truce for two years between the earl 
of Ulſter and John Fitz-Thomas, and the Geraldines, 
About Chriſtmas this year, Gilbert Clare, carl of 
Glouceſter, departed this life. The king of Eng- 
land ſent his brother Edmund with an army into 
Gaſcoigne. 

MCCXCVI. The lord Edward, king of England, 
on the 3d day before the kalends of April being Friday 
(which then fell out to be Faſter week), took Ber- 
wick with the ſlaughter of 7000 Scots, and the loſs 
of not above one of the Engliſh knights fir Richard 
de Cornwall, and ſeven foot ſoldiers. Shortly after, 
about the 4th of May, he entered the caſtle of Dun- 
bar, and took priſoners about 40 of the enemy (who 
ſuhmitted themſelves to the king's mercy) having be- 
fore defeated the whole army of the Scots, and lain 
700 horſe, with the loſs of a few foot ſoldiers only 
on the Engliſh fide. 

On St. John' before Port-latin's day, about 1 5,000 
Welchmen were ſent to invade Scotland, by the 
king's order. At the fame time, the nobility of Ire- 
land, John Wogan, juſticiary; Richard Bourk, earl 
of Ulſter; Theobald Butler, and John Fitz Thomas, 
with others, came to aſſiſt in this-expedition to Scot- 
land. The king of England alſo entertained them 
with others of the Engliſh nobility, on the 3d day 
before the ides of May being Whitſunday, with a 
great feaſt in the caſtle of Rokeſburgh, On the 
next Wedneſday before St. Barnabas, he entered the 


town of Edinburgh, and won the caſtle before the 


feaſt of St. John Baptiſt. Shortly after, in the ſame 
ſummer, all the caſtles in Scotland were ſurrendered 
to him. John Balliol, king of Scotland, came much 
againſt his will to the King of England, on the 
Sunday next after the tranſlation of St. Thomas the 
archbiſhop, attended with many earls, biſhops, and 
knights, and they ſurrendered all to the king but 
their lives and limbs; and their lord John Balliol 
gave up all his right and title in Scotland to the 
king of England, who ſent him under a ſafe guard 
to London. 

Edmund, brother to the king of England, died 
this year in Gaſcoigne. | 

MCCXCVII. Our lord Edward, king of England, 
ſailed into Flanders with an army againſt the king of 


France; where, after much expence and altercation». 


a treaty of peace was concluded betwen them, on 
condition they ſhould ſtand to the award and judge- 
ment of the Pope. Both parties ſent meſſengers to 
the court of Rome; but while the king was in Flan- 


of IRELAND. 


ders, William Walleis, in conſequence of a gener 
reſolution of the Scots, came with a great army 1, 
Strivelin bridge, and gave battle to John carl g. 
Warren; many were lain on both fides, and many 
drowned ; but the Engliſh were defeated. This ge. 
caſioned a general inſurre&tion in Scotland of both 
earls and barons againſt the king of England. There 
was alſo at this time a quarrel between the king ( 
England and Roger Biged earl marſhal; but this vn 
ſoon made up. St. Lewis, a friar minor, ſon of the 
King of Sicily, and archbiſhop of Cologn, died thi, 
year. This year alſo, the fon and heir of the king 
of Maliager or the iſlands of Majoric, inſtituted the 
order of Friars minors, at the direction of St. Leni, 
who bid him go and do it. Leghlin in Ireland, 
with other towns, were burnt by the Iriſh of Slemergi, 
Calwagh O Hanlen, and Yneg Mac Mahon wer 
flaia in Urgale. 

MCCXCVIII. Pope Boniface IV. on the morroy 
of the feaſt of St. Peter and St. Paul, on the ceſſation 
of hoſtilities, ordained and confirmed peace between 
England and France upon certain terms. Edward, 
king of England, led an army again into Scotland ty 
conquer it. There were lain in this expedition (about 
the feaſt of St. Mary Magdalen) many thoufands d 
the Scots at Fawkick. During this battle the ſun ap- 
peared that day as red as blood in Ireland. About the 
ſame time, the king of England gave his knights the 
earldoms and baronies of thoſe Scots who were flain, 
In Ireland, peace was concluded between the earl of 
Ulſter the lord John Fitz-Thomas, about the feat 
of Simon and Jude. Alſo the morrow after the feaſ 
of the ſeven Sleepers the ſun's beams were change 
into a blood colour all the morning, to the great ad- 
miration of every one. This year died Thomas Fitz 
Maurice, knight, and fir Robert Bigod, ſometime 
juſticiary in the [King's] bench. In the city Arca 
and at Reate in Italy, while Pope Boniface was there, 
happened ſo great an earthquake, that towers and 
palaces fell down; and the Pope and his cardinals 
fled out of the city in great conſternation. 

On the feaſt of Epiphany was an earthquake in 
England from Canterbury to Hampton, but not ſo 


violent. 


MCCXCIX. Theobald, lord Botiler the younger, 
died in his manor of Turby, on the 2d day before the 
ides of May, His corpſe was conveyed towards Wey⸗ 
deney or Weney in the county of Limerick, on the 
6th day before the kalends of June. 

Edward, king of England, married the lady Mar- 
garet, ſiſter to the noble king of France, in Trinity 
church at Canterbury, about the feaſt of the Holy 
Trinity. The Sultan of Babylon with a great army 
was defeated by Caſſan king of Tartary. 

MCCXCIX. On the day after the Purification, 
there was an infinite number of Saracen horſe flain, 
beſides as many foot. There was this fame year 
a fight of dogs at Genelon caſtle in Burgundy ; tlie 
number of the dogs were 3000, and all killed but 
one. This year many Iriſh came to the caſtle of Roch, 


before the Annnnciation, to harraſs Theobald de 


Verdon, 

MCCC. The *Pollard-money was prohibited in 
England and Ireland. King Edward entered Scot- 
land with an army in autumn, but was ſtopped b) 
an order of Pope Boniface; and ſent a ſoletn 
embaſſy to the court of Rome to excuſe himſelf, 
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Th ANNALS 


Thomas, ſon to the King of England, was born at 
Brotlietton, of Margaret the king of France's ſiſter, 
on the laſt day of May. Edward, carl of Cornwall, 
dicd this year without iſſue, and was buried in the 
abbey of Hailes. 

MCCCI. Edward, king of England, entered Scot- 
land with an army. Sir John Wogan, juſticiary of 
Ireland, and fir John Fitz-Thomas, Peter Berming- 
ham, and many others, ſet ſail from Ireland to aſſiſt 
him. A great part of the city of Dublin was burnt 
down, together with the church of St. Warburga, 
on the night of St. Columb's feſtival. Sir ſeſſrey de 
Genevil married the daughter of fir John de Monte- 
fort ; and fir John de Mortimer married the daughter 
and heir of fir Peter de Genevil; and lord Theobald de 
Verdon married the daughter of lord Roger Morti- 
mer. The people of Leinſter rook up arms in the 
winter, and burnt the towns of Wyklo and Rathdon, 
and others; but they ſuftercd for it; for the greater part 
of their proviſions at home was burnt, and their cattle 
ſtolen, ſo that they had certainly been famiſhed if a 
{edition had not happened among the Engliſh at that 
juncture. A ſmall company of the Brenies were de- 
feated this year by the Tolans, and near 300 of 
thole robbers were cut off. A great part of Moun- 
ſter was waſted by Walter Power, and many farm- 
houſes burnt. 

MCCCII. This year died the lady Margaret, wife 
to fir John Wogan, juſticiary of Ireland, on the 3d 
day before the ides of April. And in the week fol- 
lowing died Maud Lacy, the wife of fir Geſſery de 
Genevil. Edward le Botiller, recovered the manor 
of Santo Boſco, with the appurtenances thereunto 
belonging, from Richard de Feringes, archbiſhop of 
Dublin, by a fine Jevied in the King's Bench after 
the fealt of St. Hilary. 

The Flemings defeated the French in Flan— 
ders at Courtenay, the Wedneſday after the feaſt of 
St. Thomas. In this engagement were ſlain the earl 
of Artois, the carl of Albemarle, the eart of Hue, 
Ralph de Neel, conſtable uf France, Guy de Nevil, 
marſhal of France, ſon of the earl of Hennaund, God- 
ſrey de Brabant and his ſon, William de Fenlys and 
bis fon: James de St. Paul loſt his hand, and 40 
baroncts were killed that day, with knights, ſquircs, 
and others without number. 

The tenths of all cccleſiaſtical beneſices in England 
and Ireland were exacted by Pope Boniface for three 
years, as a ſubſidy for the church of Rome againſt 
the king of Arragon. On the day of the Circum- 
cilon fir Hugh de Lacy made an inroad on fir 
Hugh Vernail's eſtates. This year Robert le Brus, 
ear] of Carrick, married Elizabeth the daughter of 
ir Richard Bourk earl of Ulſter. Edward Botiller 
married the daughter of fir John Fitz-Thomas. The 
Oy of Boardeaux, with others in its neighbourhood 
(which Edward, king of England, had formerly 
'oft by a ſedition of the French) were now reſtored 


on St. Andrew's eve, by the care of lord John 
Haſtings, 


MCC CIIT. Richard Bourk, carl of Ulſter, and fir 
Lultace Power, invaded Scotland with a ſtrong army. 
but before the earl himſelf paſted over into Scotland 
0 aſſiſt the king of England, he made 33 knights 
in the caſtle of Dublin. Gerald ſon and heir of fir 
hn Eitz-Thomas departed this life. This year 
tne king and queen of France were excommunicated 
With their children by Pope Boniface; who alſo 


6 — all the privileges of the uniyerfity of Paris 
Vol. III. 
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whenſoever granted. The Pope was ſoon after taken, 


and kept as it were a priſoner three whole days; 
and ſhortly after died, The countels of {liter died 
likewiſe about this time. Walren de Wellelley and 
ſir Robert de Percival were flain this year on the 
11th day before the kalends of November. 


MCCCITV. A great part of Dublin was burat down, 
the Bridge-ſtreet, good part of the key, the church 
of the Friars Preachers, the church of the monks, 
and no ſmall. part of the monaſtery, on the ides of 
June, on the feaſt of St. Medard. This year was 
laid the firſt ſtone of the choir of the Friars Preachers 
in Dublin, by Euſtace lord Pover, on the feaſt of 
St. Agatha the virgin, 

After the feaſt of Purification the king of France in- 
vaded Flanders in perſon with a brave army. He 
benaved himſelf gallantly in this war, and in one battle 
fought till he had two or three horſes killed under 
him. But at laſt he loſt the cap from under his hel- 
met, which the Flemings carried off upon a ſpear like 
a banner in deriſion; and in all the great fairs in Flan- 
ders it was hung out at a high window of ſome great 
houſe, like the ſign of an inn, as a token of their victory. 

MCCCV. Jordan Comyn and his accomplices killed 
Moritagh O Conghir king of Oſlaley, and Calwagh 
his * own brother, and certain others, in the court 
of fir Peter Brymgeham at Carryck in Carbery. Sir 
Gilbert Sutton, ſeneſchal of Weisford, was likewiſe 
lain by the Iriſh, near the town of Haymond de 
Grace, which Haymond fought ſtoutly in this ſkir- 
miſh, and eſcaped by his great valour. 


In Scotland, lord Robert de Brus, earl of Carrick, 
without regard to his oath of allegiance to the king 
of England, killed fir John Rede Comyn within 
the cloiſter of the Friars Minors of Dunfres, and 
ſoon after cauſed himſelf to be crowned king of Scot- 
land by the hands of the two biſhops of St. Andrew's 
and Glaſco, in the town of Scone, to the ruin of 
himſelf and many others. 


MCCCVI. In Offaley near Geſhil caſtle a great 
defeat was given on the ides of April to O Conghor 
by O Dympcies, in which O Dympcy, general ot the 
Regans, was ſlain with a large company. O Brene, 
king of TTwomond, died this year. Donald Oge 
Mac carthy flew Donald Ruff, king of Deſmond. A 
dreadful overthrow was given to a party of fir Piers 
Brymeham in the marches of Meth, on the 4th day 
before the kalends of May. Balimore in Leinſter 
was burnt by the Iriſh, and Henry Calfe lain there 
at the ſame time; whereupon a war broke out be— 
tween the Engliſh and the. Iriſh in Leinſter, and a 
great army was drawn together from all parts againſt 
the Iriſh. Sir Thomas Mandevil, a gallant foldier, in 
this expedition had a ſharp conflict with the Iriſh near 
Glenfell, wherein he fought bravely till his horſe was 
flain, and won great honour, for the ſaving the lives 
of ſeveral others as well as his own. 

Thomas Cantok, chancellor of Ireland, was con- 
ſecrated biſhop of Ymelaſcn, in Trinity church at 
Dublin, with great honour; the elders of Ireland 
were preſent at this conſecration; and there was ſuch 
great fealting both for the rich and poor as had 
never been known in Ireland, Richard de Ferinoes, 
archbiſhop of Dublin, died on St. Luke's eve, and 
was ſucceeded by maſter Richard de Haveringes, who 
held that ſee almoſt five years by the Pope's difpen- 
ſation. At laſt he refignc: | lis arch biſko MOPTIC, and we? 
ſucceeded by John de Lech. 
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The ANNA LS 


The cauſe of this reſignation (as the late arch- 
deacon of Dublin, his nephew, fail) was a dream 
which he had one night, wherein be fancicd that a 
certain monſter, hcavicr than the whole world, ſtood 
upright upon his breafl, and that he would have re- 
nounced all the good things of tis world to be rid 
of it, When he awaked, he beg in to reflect that this 
was certainly the church of Dublin; the revenucs 
whercof he had received without taking pains to de— 
ſerve them. Uron this he haſtened to the Pope, 
with whom he was much in favour, and relinquiſhed 
his archbiſhopric. For he had (as the fame arch- 
deacon averred) other beneſices of greater value than 
the archbiſhopric. 

On the feaſt of Pentecoſt, at London, king Ed- 
ward conferred knighthood upon his ſon Edward 
and 450 more; 60 of whom were made by the ſaid 
Edward of Carnarvan as ſoon as he was knighted. 
Ile held his fealt in London at the new Temple, and 
his father gave him the dutchy of Aquitain. 

On the feat of St. Potentiana, the biſhops of 
Wincheſter and Worceſter, by an order 'from the 
Pope, excommunicated Robert Brus, the pretended 
king of Scotland and his party, for the death of John 
Rede Comyn. This ycar, on St. Boniface's day, 
Aumar de Valence carl of Pembroke, and lord Guy 
carl... + + + + cut off many of the Scots, and lord 
Robert Brus was defeated near the town of St. John's. 
This year, about the nativity of St. John Baptiſt, King 
Edward went by water from Newark to Lincoln on 
his way to Scotland, 

This year the earl of Aﬀceles', lord Simon 
Freyſell, the countels of Carrik, and the pretended 
queen of Scotland, daughter to the carl of Ullter, 
were taken priſoners. Ihe carl of Aſceles and lord 
Simon Freyſell © were quartered. The counteſs re— 
maincd with the king in great honour, but the reſt 
died miſcrably in Scotland. 

About the feaſt of the Purification of the Virgin 
Mary, two brothers of Robert Brus, who led a pira- 
tical life, landed from their pallies to plunder, but 
were taken with 16 other Scots and quartered at Car- 
lille, and the reſt hanged. 

On St. Patrick's day, Mac Nochi and his two 
ſons were taken priſoners near the New Caſtle in Ire- 
land, by Thomas de Sueterby; and there Lorran 
Oboni, a great robber, was beheaded. 

MCCCVLIi. On the zd before the kalends of April, 
Murcard Ballagh was beheaded by fir David Caun- 
ton, a valiant knight, near Marton; and ſoon after 
Adam Dan was lain. | 

On St. Philip and St. James's day, Oſcheles gave 
the Engliſh a bloody defeat in Conaght. 

The caſtle of Caſhil was pulled down by the ra- 
parees of Offaley ; and, on the eve of the tranſla. 
tion of St. Thomas, they alſo burnt the town of Lye 


and beſieged the caſtle ; but the ſiege was ſoon raiſed 


by John Fitz-Thomas and Edward Botiler. 

This year died king Edward (the firſt) and was 
ſucceeded by his fon, who buried his father in great 
ſtare at Weſtminſter, with great honour and reverence, 

Edward, the younger, married the lady Iſabel, 
the king of France's daughter, in St. Mary's church 
at Bologn; and ſhortly after they were both crowned 
in Wettminſter abbey. 

rhe Templars in foreign parts being con- 
vited of hereſy, as it was reported, were appre- 
ended and put in priſon by the Pape's mandate. 
In England I.kewiſe they were all taken the very next 

| Athol. 
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day after Epiphany. In Ireland alſo they were taken 
into cuſtody the day after the Purification, 
MCCCVIIL On the 2d of the idcs of April, dic 


lord Peter de Berminglam, a noble champion a raid 
the Iriſh. . 


On the 4th of the ides of May, the caflle Of Renin 
was burnt down, and ſome of the guards in it 4; 
by William Mac Balthor, and Cny;niliny Q 
and their partizaus. 

On the 6th day before the ides of June, lord Ihn 
Vogan, juſticiary of Ireland, was defcated with * 
army near Glyndelory, In this encounter were ſlan 
John called Hoge!yn, John de Northon, John de 
Breton, and many others. 

On the 16th before the kalends of July, po. 
lovan, Tobyr, and other towns and villages border. 
ing upon them, were burnt down by the ſaid 
rauders. 


un 
chothile . 


ma- 


Soon after this a great parliament was hel at 
I ondon, wherein a ſcrious difference arofc tween 
the barons, upon the account of Piers Gavclton, wi 
was baniſhied out of the kingdom of England the ty 
aſter the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt's nativity, and 
went over into Ircland about the feaſt of the faints 
Quirita and Julita, together with his wile and liſter 
the countels of Glouceſt-r, and came to Dublin in 
great ſtate, and there continued. 

William Mac Baltor, a ſtout robber ard incen. 
diary, was condemned in the court of our lord the 
king at Dublin, by the lord chief juſtice John W cg, 
cn the 12th before the kalends of 8. eptember, and 
was drawn at a horſe's tail to the allow „ and there 
hanged as he deſerved. 

This year a marble ciſtern was made. to receive 
the water from the conduit head in Dublin (luch 
as was never before ſeen here) by the mayor of lle 
city maſter John Le Decer, and all at his os 
expence. This ſame John, a little before, cauſed 
a bridge to be built over the river Aven Isle ner 
the priory of St. Wolſtan, He alſo built the chapel 
of St. Mary of the Friars Minors, wherein he wx 
buried; and the chapel of St. Mary of the hoſyiial 
of St. John in Dublin. 

The ſaid John Decer was a liberal bengfagor n 
the convent of Friars Preachers in Dublin : he made 
one ſtone pillar in their church, and laid the great 
ſtone upon the altar with its ornaments. 

He entertaincd the friars at his own table on the 
6th day of every week, out of pure charity; as thc 
ſeniors have reported to their juniors. 

Lord John Wopan took ſhip in autumn to attend 
the parliament in England; and lord William Bowk 
was appointed keeper of Ireland in his room, 

This year, on the eve of St. Simon and Jude, lor 
Roger de Mortimer and his lady, the right heir af 
Meth, daughter of lord. Peter fon of fir Geffery be- 
ne vil, arrived in Ireland. As ſoon as th: Ie landed 


they took poſſeſſion of Meth; fir Gefery Generl 
eding it to them, and entering b into 186 
order of the Friars Preachers at Teym, the morrov 


after St. Edward the archbiſhop's day. 
Dermot Odympſy was flain at Tully by the {ets 
vants of ſir Piers Gaveſton. 
hichard Bourk, ear! of Ulſter, at W. ;r{untide 
ade a great feaſt at Trym, and conferred knight 
hood upon Walter Lacte and Huzh Lacks: On the 
vigil of the Aſſumption, the earl of Ulſter came 
againſt Piers Gavelton, earl of Cornwal, at Droghedi 
and at the ſame time turned back toward Scotland. 
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The ANNALS 


This year Mond, the carl of Ulſter's daughter, 
embarked for England, in order for & marriage with 
the carl of Glouceſter: which within a month was 
contracted between them. 

Maurice de Caunton killed Richard Talon, and the 
Roches afterwards killed him. 

Gr David Caunton was hanged at Dublin. 

Odo, the fon of Cathol O Conghir, killed Odo O 
Conghir King of Conaght. 

Athy was burnt by the Iriſh. 

MCCCIX. Piers Gaveſton ſubducd the O Brynnes 
in Irclaad, and rebuilt the new caſtle of Macking- 
ham and the caſtle of Kemny; he alſo cut down an 
ſcoured the paſs between Kemny calltle and Glynde- 
lagh, in ſpite of all the oppoſition the Iriſh could 
make, and ſo marched away, and offered in the 
church of St. Kimny. 

The ſame year, lord Picrs Gaveſton went over into 
England on the eve of St. John Baptiſt's nativity. 

The earl of Ulſter's ſon's wife, daughter of the 
earl of Glouceſter, came into Ireland, on the 15th of 
October. 

On Ch 1757 eye the carl of Ulfer returned out 
of England, and landed at Drogheda. 

On rag P urification of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, 
fr ſohn Bonevil was flain near the town of Arſtol, 
by fir Arnold Pover and his accomplices, and buricd 
Che Athy, in the church of the Friar, Preachers, 

A varlament was held ar Kilkenny, on the oc- 
faves of the Purification of the Biefled Mary, by 
the ear! of Ulſter, John Wogan, juſtic:; ary of Ircland, 
and others of tie nobility z wherein a difference among 


* 
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certaiu ot the vzreat men of Ircland was adjuſted, and 
many proviſucs made as ſtatutes, that might. have 
been of good conſequence to the kingdom, if they 
had been obſcrved. 
Shortly after, fir Edward Botiller returned out of 
England, where he had been knighted at London. 
the carl of Ulſter, Roger Mortimer, and fir John 


Fitz-1 homas, went over into England. 


This year died fir Theobald de Verdon. 

MCCCX. King Edward and fir Picrs Gaveſton 
marched into Scotland againſt Robert Brus. 

There was this year ſuch a preat ſcarcity of corn 
in Ireland, that an eranc* of corn fold at the rate of 
205. and upwards. 

Ile bakers of Dublin were puniſhed after a new 
Way for falſe wciphts: For, on St. Sampſon the 
viſhoy's day, they were drawn upon hurdles at the 
bore » tails along the ſtreets of the city. 

In tlie abbey of St. Thomas the Martyr at Dub- 
Fn, fir Neil le Bruin, knight, eſcheator to our lord 
be king in Ireland, departed this life; his corpſe 


Vas buried at the Friars Minors in Dublin, with ſuch 
a pomp of tapers and wax lights as never was before 
p 


Ken in this kingdom. 
This ycar a parliament was held at Kildare, wherein 
Arnold Pover was acquitted of the death of the 
74 Bonevil; for it was found that he killed him in 
ai: on Ae 

Jn St. Patrick's day, Alexander de Bickenor was 
#2 the unanimous conſent of the chapter choſen 
=lbifhop of Dublin. 

Lord | Roger de Mortimer, in the oftave of the na- 
ot the Bleſſed Virgin, returned into Ireland. 
s year died Henry de Lacy, earl © 
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CRI. In Thomond at Bonnorathic, lord Ri- 
card Clare gave the earl of Ulſter's part very 
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wonderful defeat. Lord William Bourk, and John, 
ſon of lord Walter Lacy, were taken priforers, with 
many others. This battle was [ſought on the 13th 
before the kalends of June, and great numbers both 
of the Engliſh and the Iriſh were lain in it. 

Taſſagard and Rathcante were invaded by the 
raparees the O Brinnes and O Tothiles, the day 
alter St. John's nativity : whereupon, in the autumn 
ſoon after, a great army was raiſed in Leinſter, to de— 
fear them both in Glindelory and in other woody 
places. 

In Aupuſt a parliament was ho!den at London 
between the king and the barons, to conſider the 
ſtate of the Kingdom and rhe King's houſhold; and a 
committee of fix biſhops, fix carls, and fix barons was 
appointed to conſult concerning the good of the 
realm. 

On the 24 dy before the idee of November, 
Richard de Clare cut off 600 palcyolaghes , 

On All Saints day laſt paſt Piers Gaveſton was 
baniſhed out of England by the carls and barons ; 
and many good-flatutcs were made by them for the 
benefit of the kingdom. Gaveſton quitred the 


lord 


realm 
about the feaſt of All ſaints, and went into Flanders; 
from whence about four months after he returned 
ſoon after ,piphany privately into England, keeping 
ſo cloſe to the king that the barons could nor cuſily 
come near him. 11 went with the king to York, 
making his aliode there in Lent; whereupon the 
biſhops, carls, and barons of England, came to Lon- 
don to conſider the ſlate of the kingdom, leſt the re— 
turn of Gaveſton might breed diſturbance in tlie flare, 
Sir John de Cogan, Sir Waltcr le Faunt, and fir 
John Fitz-hery, knights, dicd this year, and were bu— 
ried in the church of the Friars Preachers in Dublin. 
John Macgoghedan was killed by Omolmoy. 


This year William Roch was killed at Dublin 


by an arrow, which an Iriſh mountaincer ſhot at 
him. 

Sir Euitace le Pover, knight, departed this life, 

On the eve of St. Peter in cathetra, a riot was 
occaſioned in Urgaly by Robert de Ver on. 

Donat O Brene was traiterouſly killed by Lis own 
men in Jothomon. 

MCCCXII. Sir Piers Gaveſton went into the caſtli 
of Scardeburg to defend himfclf againſt the barons. 
But ſoon after the kalends of june he ſurrendered 
himſelf upon certain conditions to fir Audomare de 
Valence who beſieged him. Valence was carrying him 
to London, but the carl of Warwick intercepted him 
at Dedington, and brought him to Warwick; where 
on tlic 13th before the kalends of July, after a conſul- 
tation A! nong the earls and barons he was beheaded, 
and buried in the church of the Friars Preachers 
in Langley. 

The juſticiary of Ireland John Wogan ſet out 
at the head of an army againſt Robert de Verdon 
and his accomplices; and, on the 6th before the ide: 
of July was ſadly dceicared, In this battle Nicholas 
Sand 


? 
' 


Avenel, Patrick Roch, and many others were cut off. 
Upon this, the ſaid Verdon and many of his followers 
ſurrenderec REN s 10 the King £8; ' E priioned 
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Lord Edmund Le Botiller was made licutenant 
to John Wogan, juſticiary of Ireland. In the Lent 
following he beſieged the O Brinnes in Glinde- 
lory, and forced them to ſurrender; and had ut- 
terly deſtroyed them if they had not ſubmitted 
themſelves. 

The day after the feaſt of St. Dominic, the lord 
Maurice Fitz-Thomas married Catharine the earl 
of Ulſtcr's daughter, at Green Caſtle, and Thomas- 
Fitz-John married another daughter of the earl, on 
the day after the Aſſumption, in the fame place. 


The Sunday after the feaſt of the exaltation of 
the Holy Croſs, the daughter of the earl of Glau- 
ceſter, wife to lord John Burk, was delivered of 
a fon. 

MCCC XIII. Friar Roland Joce, primate of Ar- 
magh, arrived in the iſle of Houth, the day after the 
annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, and in the 
night got privately out of his bed, took up his croſier, 
and advanced it as far as the priory of Grace-dieu, 
where he was encountered by ſome of the archbiſhop 
of Dublin's ſervants, who made him leave his croſier, 
and drove the primate himſelf out of Leinſter. 


A parliament was held at London, bur little or 
nothing done towards a peace. The king left them, 
and went into France, in compliance with an order 
from that court, taking the ſign of the croſs upon 
him with many. of his nobles. 

Nicholas Fitz-Maurice and Robert Clonhul were 
knighted by the lord John Fitz-Thomas, at Adare 
in Munſter. 

On the laſt of May Robert de Brus ſent out ſome 
gallies with raparees in them to pillage Ulſter ; but 
the people made a ſtout reſtance, and drove them off. 
It is reported that Robert himſelf landed with them, 
by the earl's permithon, in order to make a truce. 

This ſummer maſter John Decer, a citizen of Dub- 
lin, cauſed a bridge to be built, which was very 
neceſſary, reaching from the town of Balyboght to 
the cauſey of the mill-pool of Clontarf, which before 
was a very dangerous paſſage: but after great charge 
the whole bridge with its arches was waſhed down 
by an inundation, 

On the fealt of St. Laurence died John de Leeks, 
archbiſhop of Dublin. Diſputes about the ſucceſſion 
running bigh, Walter Thornbury, the king's chan- 
ccllor in Ireland, and maſter Alexander Bicknore, 
treaſurer of Ireland, were both elected. But Walter 
Thornbury was drowned, and about an hundred and 
fif:y-fix more went to ſea and were caſt away the 
night following. Bicknor was at that time expecting 
the Pope's approbation, and was afterwards made 
archbiſhop of Dublin. 

Lord Milo de Verdon married the daughter of lord 
Richard de Exeter. 

"This year lord Robert de Brus demoliſhed the 
caſtle of Manne, and on St. Barnaby's dav overcame 
iord Donegan Odowill. On the feaſt of Marcellus 
and Marcellianus, lord John Burk, the heir of Ri- 
chard earl of Ulſter, dicd at Galway. 

[ord Edmund Botiller, on Sunday, being St, Mi- 
chael's day, made 30 knights in Dublin caſtle. 

MCCCXIV. The Hoſpitallers had the lands of the 
emplars in Ireland beſtowed upon them. 

Lord John Parice was flain at Pount. 

On St. Silveſter's day lord Theobald de Verdon 
came julliciary into Ireland. 

Su Gellery de Genevile, a friar, died this year, 
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on the 12th before the kalends of November, ap 
was buried in his order of Friars Preachers of Try. 
he was lord of the liberty of Meth. " Wh 

On St. Matthew the apoſtie's day this year Logh. 
ſeudy was burnt; and on the Friday following, lor! 
Edmund le Botiller received his commiſſion to be ju. 
ticiary of Ireland. 

MCCCXV. On St. John Baptiſt's day the carl 
of Glouceſter was killed in an engagement with ge 
Scots, and many others were killed and taken yy; 
ſoners. The Scots grew infulent upon this ſucceſs, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of much good land and tt. 
bute in Northumberland. 

Shortly after the Scots returned and inveſted Cu. 
liſle, where John Douglas was cruſhed to death by 
a wall that fell upon him. 

This year the Scots, not content with their owy 
poſſeſſions, landed in the north part of Ireland at 


Clondonne, to the number of 6009 fighting men and 


expert ſol:licrs, namely, Edward le Brus, whole brother 
to Robert King of Scots, with the earl of Morreth", 
John Meneteth, John Steward, lord John Camby, 
Thomas Randolfe, Fergus de Andreſlan*, John de 
Boſco, and John Biſſet, who poſſeſſed themſelyes of 
Ulſter, and drove lord Thomas Mandevile and other 
faithful ſubjects out of their eſtates, 

The Scots firſt entered Ireland on the feaſt of St. Ay. 
guſtin the Engliſh apoſtle, in the month of May, nex 
Cragfergus in Ulſter ; the firſt encounter between them 
and the Englith was near Banne, whercin the car] 
of Ulſter was put to flight, and William Burk, John 
Stanton, and many others were taken priſoners, mau 
were killed, and the Scots got the day. 

The ſecond encounter was at Kenlys in Meth, 
where Roger Mortimer and his ſoldiers were put tg 
flight. | 

The third was at Sketheris hard by Arſcol, the day 
after the Converſion of St. Paul; the Engliſh fe 
and were routed by the Scots: whereupon Edward le 
Brus, after the feaſt of St. Philip and St. James, got 
himſelf crowned king of Ireland. Having taken 
Green Caſtle they left a garriſon in it; but the ci- 
tizens of Dublin ſoon drove them out, and recovered 
it for the king; and finding fir Robert de Coulragh 
the governor of the caſtle there, they brought him 
to Dublin, where he was impriſoned, and, bcing 
kept to hard diet, died. 

On St. Peter and St. Paul's day, the Scots in- 
veſted Dondalk, took it, plundered it, and then burnt 
it, after they had killed all ſuch as had oppoſcd them. 
A great part of Urgale was likewiſe burnt by them, 
as alſo by them and the Iriſh the church of the bleſſed 
Virgin Mary in Atterith, full of men, women, and 
children. | | 

This ſame year lord Edmund le Botiller, juſticiary 
of Ireland, about the feaſt of St. Mary Magdalen, 

drew conſiderable forces out of Munſter, Leinſter, and 
other parts, to join the earl of Ulſter at Dondalk, 
Who had drawn a mighty great army out of Conagit 
and thoſe parts, and was marching thither. Tuere 
they concerted what meaſures they ſhould take to 
deſtroy the Scots. What their reſolutions were is not 
known, but the Scots {led ; and if they had not (it WS 
hoped) they would have been taken priloners. 

After this, the earl of Ulſter and the ſaid juſticiarys 
with the reſt of the nobility, reſolved as ſoon as the) 

had cut off the Scots, to bring lord Edmund le Brus 
dead or alive to Dublin. Accordingly, the carl pul- 
ſued them as far as Branne, and then retired toward 
2 ot Araroi'an, 
Coyne. 
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Coyners- Brus perceiving this paſſed the river pri- 
vately, followed him, and put him to flight with ſome 
others of the earl's party ; having wounded George 
Roch, an lain fir John Stanton, Roger Holiwood, 


and ottets. Many were likewile killed on Brus's 
flo; and ON the 10th of September, lord William 
Buck was taken priſoner, and the earl was de- 
| feared near Coyners; whereupon an inſurrection of 
a me Iriſh in Conaught and Meth followed, againſt the 


king and the ear] of Ulſter, wha burnt the caſtles of 
4 Atholon, Raudon, and others. The baron of Donull 
g di linguilhed himſelf by his valour; but he ſuf— 
ſered very much in his goods; and the Scots drove 
r them {toutly as far as Cragfergus, where thole of the 


5 earl's party fled, and ſome of them entered the 
| caſtle, and defended it with great bravery. After— 
un wards, certain ſeamen came ſuddenly from the port 
1 owns and havens of England, ſurpriſed the Scots, and 
1 killed 40 of them, carrying off their tents and bag- 
, gage. The day after the exaltation of the Holy 
5 Crofs, the carl of Morreff went over with four pirate 
" ſhips, laden with Iriſh commodities into Scotland, 
1 3 with lord William Burke, intending 
* there to recruit his army. One of the ſhips was 
%s aſt away. All this while the aforeſaid Brus was 


carryirig on the ſiege of Cragfergus caſtle. At the 


Au- fame time, Cathil Roge demoliſhed three caſtles of 
ent the earl of Ulſter's in Conaught, where he likewiſe 
hem burnt and plundered many towns. Now alſo the 


Engliſh mariners above-mentioned went to the ſaid 
cattle, and the lords there ſkirmiſhed with one an- 
other, and killed many of the Scots. Richard Lan de 
0 Ferivil was ſlain alſo about this time by an Iriſh 
ſeth, We 

afterwards, on St. Nicholas day, Brus left 
ut io "= | 
Cragtergus, and was joined by the earl of Morreff 


carl 
John 
Aan 


eday wiia 5ca men. They marched together towards 
| fled Dundaik. Many flocked in to them and joined 
id le em. From thence they paſſed on to Nobee ; 
15 5 where they left many of their men about the 
£3 feaſt of St. Andrew. Brus himſelf burnt Kenleys in 
Vs Mech, and Grenard abbey, which he rifled and ſpoiled. 
overed He aifor burnt Finnagh and Newcaſtle, and all that 
ultagh country; and after they had kept their Chriſtmas at 
+ has Loghſudy they burnt it likewiſe. At laſt they 
bring marched forward by Totmoy to Rathymegan and Kil- 

Gre, and the country about Triſteldermot, Athy, and 
ots ins keban ; in waich expedition they loſt ſome ſoldiers. 
PR Alter this, Brus advanced to Skethy near Arſcoll in 
18 Letter, where he was attacked by lord Edmund 
them, 0 ler, juſticiary of Ireland, fir John Fitz-Thomas, 
bleſſol Thonas Arnald Power, and other noblemen of Lein- 
, al ſter and Munſter, ſo ſtrong, that any ſingle lord of 


wem might have been an overmatch for Brus and 


ſticiaty bis whole party. But a difference ariſing, they left 
>dalen tne field in great diforder and confuſion to him, ac- 

er, and ©r% ng to the truth of that text, Every kingdom divided 
ndalk; «amt itſedf ſhall become deſolate. Haymund le Grace, 
onaglt 2 nble eſquite, and particularly loyal to his king and 
There 8 and fir William Prendegreft, were both ſlain. 
ale to ite Seats loft fir Fergus Andreſſan, fir Walter Mor- 
is not rey, and manv N who were buried at Athy in 


the Conve: it of 


(i was dhe Friars Preachers, 

* 

. Brus in his return towards Meth, bu rnt 
Loy ca tle, an ſorhe Scots marched from Kenlis into 
Neth, where the lord Mortimer took the field againſt 
tuem With a numerous army, amounting to near 


Ne but ſar from unanimous and true to one an- 
OL, Lil, 


Afterwards 
Miciarys 
as they 
Brus 


wards 
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other, as it was believed. For though this body was 
all under the ſaid Mortimer, yet they went off about 
three oclock, and deſerted him, particularly the La- 
cies; ſo that lord Mortimer was obliged to re- 
treat ro Dublin with a ſmall party, and lord 
Waiter Cuſake to the caſtle of Trym, leaving the 
country and the town of Kenlis to the mercy of the 
Scots. 

At the ſame time all the ſouth part of the 
country, Arclo, Newcaltle, Bree, and all the adjacent 
villages, were burnt by the Iriſh of thoſe parts, 
under the conduct of the Otothiles and the O Bryn 
nes. The Omorghes alſo burnt and waſted part of 
Leys in Leinſter; but moft of them were cut off by 
lord Edmund Botiller, chief juſtice of Ireland, 
and about 800 of their heads carried to Dublin 
caſtle, 

This year, about the feaſt of the Puriſica- 
tion of the bleſſed Virgin, ſome of the Iriſh nobility 
and Jord Fitz-Thomas, Richard lord Clare, John 
lord le Pover, and Arnold tord Pover, came to lord 
John de Hotham, who was appointed by the king 
for that end, to eſtabliſh a peace for their future 
ſecurity. They ſwore to ſtand by the king of Eng- 
land with their lives and fortunes, to do their beſt 
to preſerve the peace, and to kill the Scots; and 
they gave hoſtages for the performance of this oath 
with God's aſſiſtance, and ſo returned. All the reſt 
of the Iriſh nobility that refuſed to follow the ſame 
courſe were to be looked upon as enemies to the king. 

Lord John Byſfet departed this life; and the 
church of the new village of Leys with the belfrey 
was burnt by the Scots, The caſtle of North- -burg 
in Ulſter was alſo taken by them. 

Fidelmicus O Conghyr, king of Conaught, killed 
Ror.ck the ſon of Cathol O Conghyr. 

This year died lord William Maundevil, and 
the biſhop of Coner fled to the caſtle of Crag- 
fergus, and the biſhopric was laid under interdict. 
Hugh, lord of Antony, was ſlain in Conaught, 

This year, on Valentine's day, the Scots made 
a halt near Geſhil and Oſfaley, and the Engliſh army 
near Kildare; the Scots were ſo pinched for provi- 
ſion, that many of them were ſtarved ; ſo they broke 


up ſecretly and marched towards Fowier in Meth. 


The Sunday following they were ſo much weak- 
ened with hunger and hard labour that many 
of them died. 

Afterwards a parliament of the nobility was held, 
but they came to no reſolutions; and in their . 
laid waſte the whole country. Walter, lord Lacy, 


came to Dublin to clear his character, and give ſe- 


curity to the king, as others of the nobility had 


already done. At this time Edward Brus was in 
Ulſter, but did no harm. 


The Otothiles, the O Brynnes, Archibaulds, 
and Harolds, combined and waſted Wicklowe, 
and the country thereabouts. The firſt week in 
Lent, the earl of Morreff failed into Scotland, and 
Brus took cognizance of all pleas in Ulſter, and con- 
demned many to be hanged, 

In the middle of Lent he tried cauſes, rut to death 


the Logans, and took lord Alan Fitz- Warin and 
carried him into Scotland, 


This year Fennynger O Copghyr ſlew Cale- 
Rothe, together with the Galloglaghes, and about 300 
more. This Lent corn ſold after the rate of 185. the 
buſhel; and in the Eaſter following for 1 15. 
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MCCGXVI. Thomas, lord Maundevile, marched 
out of Drogheda with a ſtrong party to Cragtergus 
on Mauplay Thurlday *, and engaged the Scots, put 
them to light, and killed about 3a of them. Aﬀter- 
wards, on Ealter ere, he attacked them again, and 
about the Ka'ends killed many of them. In this en- 
counter Thomas, lord Maundevile, was flain in his 
own country in defence of his right *, 

Many Iriſh were flain in Conaught by Richard, 
lord Clare, and lord Richard Bermicgham. 

On the Sunday next after the Aſcenſion, Donny- 
ger O Brynn, a flout rapparee, with 12 of his 
accomplices, were all cut off by William lord Comyn 
and his party, who Kept the peace, and their heads 
were b:ought to Dublin. 

The peopic of Dundalk iſſued out againſt O Han- 
lan, and killed about 200 of the Iriſh; and here 
Robert de Verdon, a warlike eſquire, was cut off, 

At the feaſt of Pentecoſt this year, Richard le Ber- 
mynpham flew in Munſter about 300 Iriſh or more; 
and afterwards, about the Nativity of St. John Baptiſt, 
le Brus came to Cragfergus caſtle, and commanded the 
garriſon to furrender it to him, according to the 
agreement between them as he pretended. They an- 
(wered, That they held themſelves bound to do fo, 
and defired him to ſend 30 of his people to them, 
and that they might have their lives ſpared. All 
this was agreed to. But as ſoon as the 30 Scots 
were within the callle, they ſhut them in and im- 
piiſoned them. 

About this time the Iriſh of O Mayli marched towards 
Tullagh and there fought; in this battle about 400 


of them were ſlain, and their heads were ſent to Dub- 


lin. Strange taings were ſeen here afterwards ; 
the dead ſeemed to ariſe and fight wita one another, 
crying out, Fennokabo, as the ſignal to engage. 

About the feaſt of St. Thomas's tranſlation, eight 
ſhips were ſet out at Drogheda, with proviſions for 
Cragfergus. Bur thele were intercepted by the earl 
of Ulſter, for the redemption of William de Burgo, 
who was taken with. the Scots. On the Sunday 
following the earl of Ulſter, lord John Fitz-Thomas, 
and many other of the nobility, united together at 
Dublin, and agreed to maintain the peace of Ireland 
with their lives and fortunes. 

This ſame year cams news from Conaught, that 
many of the Englich, viz. Stephen, lord of Exeter, 
Miles Cogan, many of the Barries, and about 80 of 
the Lawles, were killed by O Conghyr. 

The week after St. Laurence's day, four of the 
Iriſh kings in Conaught broke out into open war 
avainlt the Engliſh ; whereupon William, lord Bourk, 
Richard, lord Bermingham, the lord Anry and his 
followers, took the ficla againſt them, and cut off about 
110co of them near Anry; which village was after- 
wards walled round with the arms and ſpoil of the 
enemy; for every Engliſhman that had taken two 
weapons from rhe Iriſh, contributed one towards that 
work. In this engagement Fedelmic O Conghir, king 
of Conaught, with O Kelly and ſeveral other petty 
kings, were flain. John Huſce, Carnifex de Anry, was 
in this battle; and the ſame night ſtood among the 
dead, according to his maſter Anry's order, to find out 


O Kelly, who came out of his hiding-place at laſt ; and 


as he and his 'ſquire came forth, told the ſaid Huſee in 
a loud voice, That if he would go with him, he would 
make him a great lord in his dominions. But Huſee 
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anſwered him with a denial, ſaying, He would ng 50 
with him, but he would make him go with him tg his 
maſter Richard Bermingham. O Kelly put him in mind 
that he had only a fingle ſervant, but that he had g 
truſty ſquire to ſecond him; and, therefore, urgeg 
him again to go along with him for his own preſer. 
vation. Hufee's ſervant preffed him to comply e 
wiſe, ſince it would be for their own preſervation nd 
advancement, for the enemy was certainly too ſtrons 
for them. But Hulce firit Killed his own ſervant * 
ſuch baſe advice, and then killed O Kelly and bis 
'(quire, and brought their heads to Richard Bermins. 
ham his maſter, who beſtowed much land upon kim 
tor his ſervice, and couferred knighthood upon hin 
as he deſerved. 

The ſame year, about St, Laurence's day, O Hay. 
lan came to Dundalk in order to diſtrain, but dle 
people of Dundalk fell upon him, and killed many 
of his partys? 

Gn the Monday before the feaſt of the nativity af 
St. Mary, David O Totothil with four more, came 
and hid themſelves all night in the wood of Coleyn; 
but being diſcovered by the people of Dublin and 
William lord Comyn, they iffued out and drove then 
back fix leagues, killing about 17, and wounding 
many of them mortally. 

A flying report prevailed in Dublin, that lord Ro- 
bert Brus, king of Scotland, was landed in Ireland to 
aſſiſt his brother Edward, and that the Scots had he. 
ſieged Cragfergus caſtle in Ulſter. The monaſterie 
of St. Patrick de Duno and de Seballo, and feveril 
others both of monks and canons preachers and 
Minors, were deſtroyed by the Scots in Ulſter. 

William, lord Bourk, gave his fon as hoſtage, 
and was fet at liberty in Scotland. The church of 
Brught in Ulſter, almoſt full of perſons of both 
ſexes, was burnt by the Scots and Iriſh of tt 
province. 

At the ſame time came news from Cragfergu, 
that the garriſon lived upon hides for want of vic. 
tuals, and had eaten up eight Scots whom they had 
taken, ſo that it was much lamented that nobody went 
to relieve them. 

On the Friday following came news, that Fitz 
Thomas, carl of Ulſter, was dead. 

And on Sunday following, being the next after tie 
Nativity of the bleſſed Virgin, lord John Firz-Tho- 
mas died at Laraghbrine near Maynoth, and was bu- 
ried among the Friars Minors at Kildare, IIe is fad 
to have been made earl of Kildare a little belore l 
death. His ſon and heir Thomas Fitz-John, a ver 
prudent man, ſucceeded him. 

After this came news that the caſtle of Cragier- 
gus was ſurrendered to the Scots, on condition tit 
lives of the garriſon ſhould be ſpared. 

On the day of the exaltation of the Holy Crob, 
Conghor was flain, together with Mac-keley and 50 
Iriſh, by William de Burk, and Richard Bermi'g: 
ham in Conaugnt. | 

On the Monday before All Souls day, many of thi 
Scots were ſlain in Ulſter by John Loggan, Hug), 
lord Biſſet; namely, about 100 with double arms, ® 
200 with ſingle arms. The flain in all amounted i 
300, beſides the foot. Afterward, on the eve of S. 
Edmund the king, there happened ſuch a {tom ol 
wind and rain as threw down many houſes, beat dos 


the belfry of Trinity church in Dublin, and did much 
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miſchief both by ſea and land. 

On the eva of St. Nicholas, lord Alan Stewart, who 
was taken priſoner in Ulſter by John Loggan and 
lord John Sandale, was carried-to Dublin caitle. 

This ſame year there came news from England, of 
\ Cillention- between the king and the earl of Lan- 
«iter, 1 hat they were for taking each another pri- 
ſonete, and that the whole kingdom was embroiled 


This year alſo, about the feaſt of St. Andrew the 
apoſtle, lord Hugh le Deſpencer, and lord Bartholo- 
mew de Baldelmere, the biſhop of Worcelier, and the 
biſhop of Ely, were ſent to Rome to negotiate ſome 
important buſineſs of the king for Scotland. They 
returned again into England about the feaſt of the 
purification of the bleſſed Mary. 

The Lacies came to Dublin after the ſame feaſt, 
and ſhewed by inquiſition, that the Scots were not 


brought into Ircland by their means; wherenpon they 


were acquiited, and had the king's charter for pro- 
tection and ſafety, upon raking their oaths to keep the 
peace, and do- their utmoſt to deſtroy the Scots. 

This year, after the feaſt of Carniſprivium, the 
Scots marched privately as far as Slane with 20,000 
armed men, aud rayaged the country, though the 
aray of Ulſter lay juſt before them. 

Afterwards, on the Monday before the feaſt of St. 
Matthias the apoſtle, the earl of Ulſter was appre- 
heuded in St. Mary's abbey by the mayor of Dublin 
Robert Notyngham, and carried to Dublin caſtle, 
where he was long impriſoned, and the chamber 
wherein he was kept burnt, and ſeven of the carl's 
attendants ſlain. | | 

The ſame week, on the vigil of St. Matthias, Brus 
took his march towards Dublin, at the head of his 
army, and hearing of the carl's impriſonment turned 
off towards Cnok caſtle, which he entered, and 
therein took the baron of it lord Hugh Tirell with 
his wife, who were afterwards ranſomed. 

That night it was agreed by common conſent 
among the citizens of Dublin, that St. Thomas's ſtreet 
ſhould be burnt down far fear of the Scots; the flames 
whereof got hold of St. John's church, and burnt it 
down likewiſe, with Magdalen chapel, all the ſuburbs 
of the city, and St. Mary's monaſtery. The church 
of St. Patrick was ſpoiled by the ſaid town's-people, 

St. Saviour's church, which belongs to the Friars 
Pleachiers, was deſtroyed by the mayor and his citi- 
zens, and the ſtones were converted to building of 
the city wall, which was made of greater compaſs in 
the north part of the city above the quay; for for- 
merly the walls-ran juſt by the church of St. Owen, 
where ſtands a tower beyond the gate, alſo another 
in that ſtreet where the taverns are; however, the 
mayor and citizens were afterwards commanded by the 
king of Evgland to rebuild the convent as formerly, 
After the feaſt of St. Matthias, Brus underſtand— 
ing that the city was fortified to receive him, marched 
towards the Salman leap, where Robert le Brus, 
king of Scotland, with Edward le Brus, the earl of 
Morrey, John Meneteth, lord John Stewart, and lord 
Phil þ Mountbray, were encamped, and conti- 
bucd for four days z during which they burut part of 
ite viilave, broke open the church and rifled it, and 
then marched towards Le Naas. The Lacies, not- 
withianding their oaths, adviſed and conducted them, 
aud lord Hugh Canon, made Wadin White, his wife's 
brother, guide them through the country, So they 
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came to Le Naas, plundered the village, broke into 
churches, opened the graves in the church-yard 
for hidden treaſure, and did much other miſchief 
during the two days they ſtayed there. After this, 
they took their march towards I riſtildermote the ſe— 
cond week in Lent, and deftroyed the Friars Minors, 
taking away their books, veſtmeats, and other orna- 
ments ; from hence they returned to Baligaveran, and 
ſo, palling by the village of Kilkenny, to Catian, 
about the feaſt of Pope Gregory. 

At the ſame time, letters were brought by lord Ed- 
mund Botiller, then chief juſtice of Ireland, and 
by lord Thomas Fitz John earl cf Kildare, lord 
Richard Clare, lord Arnold le Pover, and lord Mau- 
rice Fitz-Thomas, to 1ſufter the carl of Ulſter to be 
bailed: and ſet at liberty by the king's writ ; but 
nothing was done at preſent in this buſineſs. 

The people ot Uilter came aſterwards in a great 
bo ly, amvunting to Boo, and delired ath{tance from 
the king againſt the Scots: upon which the king's 
banner was delivered to them; but as ſoon as they 
got it, they did more miſchief than the Scots them— 
ſelves; they eat fleſh all Lent, and almoſt waſted 
the whole country, for which they were accurſed 
both by God and man, 


Edmund“ Butler gave the Iriſh a great defeat near 
Treſtildermot. 

The ſame Edmund being now chief juſtice of Ire» 
land deteated O Morghe at Balilethan. The Scots 
under le Brus were now got as far as Limeric. But 
the Engliſh in Ireland being drawn together in great 
bodies to receive them at Ledyn, they retreated pri- 
yately in the night from Conninger caſlle, 

About Palm Sunday, news came to Dublin, that 
the Scots were at Kenlys in Offory, and that the Iriſh 
nobility were at Kilkenny, and had drawn a great 
army together there to engage le Brus, On the Mon- 
day following, the king ſent an order to the people of 


Uliter, to advanee againſt the Scots, under the com- 


mand and conduct of Thomas Fitz- John earl of Kil- 
dare; whereupon they marched forward, le Brus be- 
ing then at Caſhel, from whence he moved to Nanarh, 
where he ſtayed ſome time, and burnt and waſted all 
the poſſeſſions of lord Butler, 


MCCCX VII. On Maunday Thurſday, lord Ed- 


mund Potiller, juſticiary of Ireland, lord 'Lhomas Fitz 


John earl of Kildare (on whom the king had con— 
ferred the jurifdiftion and privileges of the earliom 
of Kildare,) Richard Clare with the Uliter army, 
Arnold Pover, baron of Donnoyl, Maurice Rochſort, 
Thomas Fitz-Maurice, and the Cauntons and their 
followers, met together to concert what meaſures were 
to be taken againſt the Scots. This debate continued 
for a whole weck, and at laſt they came to no reſo— 
lution, though their army amounted to 39,c00 armed 
men or thereabouts. On Thurſday in Eaſter week, 
Roger Mortimer arrived at Yoghall with the king's 
commiſſion, for he was chief juſtice at that time; and 
on the Monday following went in great haſte to the 
army, having ſent his letters to Edmund Boriller, who, 
as it has been ſaid, was chief juſtice, to undertake 
nothing before his arrival againſt he Scots; but 
before Mortimer got to the camp he adviſed Brus 
to retire. Accordingly in the night Brus marched 
towards Kildare, and in the week after every one 
of the Engliſh returned home, and the Ulſter army 

came to Naas, T 5 
At the ſame time, two meſſęengers were ſent from 
Dublin 
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Dublin to the king of Evgland, to give him an ac- 
count of the ſtate of Ircland, and the relcaſe of the 
carl of Uliter, and to take his majeſty's advice 
upon the whole. 

At the ſame time likewiſe, Roger, lord Mortimer, 
juſticiary of Ireland, and the Iriſh nobility, met 
together at Kilkenny, to conſider how they might moſt 
convenicutly proceed againſt Brus; but came to no 
reſolution. 

Abour a month after Eaſter, Brus came with an 
army within four leagues or thereabouts of Trim, 
under the covert of a certain wood, and there conti— 
nued for about a week or more to refreſh his men, 
who were almoſt dead with fatigue and hunger, 
which occaſioned a great mortality among them. 

Afterwards, on St. Philip and St. James's day, the 
ſaid Brus began his march towards. Ulſter, and after 
the ſaid feſtival Roger, lord Mortimer, chief juſtice of 
Ireland, came to Dublin with John, lord Wogan, fir 
Fulk Warin, and 30 other knights with their reti- 
nue; who held a parliament with all the nobility of 
the kingdom at Kylmainan; but came to no concluſion 
except treating about the releaſe of the earl of Ulſter, 

On the Sunday before the Aſcenſion, they held 
another parliament at Dublin, and there the earl of 
Ulſter was releaſed on bail, hoſtages, and oath, 
he ſwearing, that he would never by himſelf nor any 
of his friends and followers, do or procure any miſ- 
chief to the citizens of Dublin for having apprehended 
him, ſave only what the law allowed him in thoſe 
eaſes againſt ſuch offenders; whereupon he had till 
the Nativity of St. John allowed him for that be- 
nefit ; but he came not. 

This year corn and other victuals were exceeding 
dear. Wheat was ſold for 1/. 3s. the cranoc, and wine 
for 84. ; and the whole country was in a manner laid 
waſte by the Scots and thoſe of Ulſter. Many 
houſe-keepers and ſuch as were formerly able to re- 
lieye others, were now reduced to beggary them- 


ſelves, and great numbers famiſhed. The dearth and 


mortality was ſo ſevere that many of the poor died. 

At the ſame time, meſſengers arrived at Dublin 
from England with pardons to make uſe of as they 
ſhould ſee fit; but the earl was releaſed before they 
came. And at the feaſt of Pentecoſt, Mortimer, lord 
chief juſtice, ſet forward for Drogheda; from whence 
he went to Trym, ſending his letters to the Lacies to 
repair to him; but they rejected the ſummons with 
contempt. 

Afterwards, fir Hugh Crofts, knight, was ſent to 
treat of a peace with the Lacies, but was baſely 
flain by them. After that lord Mortimer drew an 
army together againſt the Lacies; by which means 
their goods, cattle, and treaſures, were all ſeizcd, 
many of their followers cut off, and they themſelyes 
driven into Conaught, aud ruined, 

It was reported, that fir Walter Lacy went out as 
far as Ulſter ro ſeek Brus., | 

About the ſeaſt of Pentecoſt, lord Aumarde Valence 
and his fon were taken priſoners in St, Cineri, a 
town in Flanders, and conveyed from thence into 
Almain. The fame year, on the Monday after the 
Nativity of St. John Bapriſt, a parliament of the no- 


' bility was held at Dublin, by which the earl of Ul- 


ſter was acquitted, who found ſecurity, and took his 


. oath to anſwer the Eing's writs, and to fight againſt 


he king's enemies both Scots and Iriſh. 
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On the feaſt of St. Proceſſus and Martinianus, Tho. 
mas Dover, a reſolute pirate, was taken in a ſea engage. 
ment by fir John Athy, and 40 of his men or there. 
abouts cut off; his head was brought by him t 
Dublin. 

On the day of St. Thomas's tranſlation, fir N. 
cholas Balſcot brought word from England, that twy 
cardinals were come from the court of Rome to con- 
clude a peace, and that they had a bull for excon. 
municating all ſuch as ſhould diſturb or break the 
king's peace. 

On the Thurfday next before the feaſt of St. Mu. 
garet, Hugh and Walter Lacy were proclaimed fe. 
lons and traitors to their King, for ſetting up a ſtand. 
ard againſt the peace of our lord the king of Eng. 
land, 

On the Sunday following, Roger, lord Mortimer, 
chief juſtice of Ireland, marched with his whole army 
towards Drogheda, 

At the ſame time, the Ulſter men took a 
booty near Drogheda, but the inhabitants allied ou 
and retook it. In this action Miles Cogan and his 
brother were both ſlain, and fix other great lords gf 
Ulſter were taken priſoners, and brought to the caſle 
of Dublin. 

Afterwards, Mortimer, lord chief juſtice, led hi; 
army agaiuſt O Feryill, and commanded Malpaf 
to be laid open, and all his houſes to be fpoiled, 
After this, O Fervill ſubmitted and gave hoſtages, 

Roger, lord Mortimer, chief juſtice, marched to- 
wards Clony, and impaneled a jury on fir John Blunt, 
viz. White of Rathregan; by this he was found 
guilty, and fined 200 marks. On Sunday after the 
teaſt of the Nativity of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, Mor- 
timer marched with a great army againſt the Iriſh of 
O Mayl, and came to Glinſely, where in a ſharp en- 
counter many were ſlain on bath ſides, but the Irih 
had the worſt: Soon after. . . . O Brynne came, 
and ſubmitted. Whereupon Roger Mortimer returnel 
with his men to Dublin caſtle. 

On St. Simon and St. Jude's day, the Archebolds 
were admitted to bail by the earl of Kildare. 

At the feaſt of St. Hilary following, a parliament 
was held at Lincoln, to conclude a peace between the 
king, the earl of Lancaſter, and the Scots. The 
Scots continued peaceable and quiet: and the arch- 
biſhop of Dublin and' the earl of Ulſter ſtayed in 
England by the king's order to attend that patlis 
ment. About the feaſt of Epiphany news came to 
Dublin, that Hugh Canon, lord chief juſtice of the 
King's-bench, was ſlain between Naas and Calle 
Martin by Andrew Bermingham. 

At the feaſt of the Purification of the bleſſed Vir- 
gin Mary, came the Pope's bulls; whereupon Alex 
ander Bicknor was confirmed and conſecrated arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, and the bulls were read and pub- 
liſhed in Trinity church. Another bull was read # 


the ſame time, for eſtabliſhing a peace for two years 


between the king of England and Robert Brus, king 
of Scotland. But Brus refuſed to comply with it 


Theſe things were thus tranſacted about the feaſt of 


St, Valentine, 

The Sunday following, Roger, Jord Mortime, 
came to Dublin, and knighted John Mortimer and 
four of his followers. The ſame day he kept a gre 
fca(t in the caſtle of Dublin. 


Many Iriſh were flain in Conaught about this * 
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by reaſon of a quarrel between two of their great 
lords, The number of the flain amonnted to about 
4000 men on both tides, Alter this, a ſevere ven- 
ance fell upon the Ulſter men, who had done great 
miſchief during the depredations of the Scots here, 
and eat fleſh in Lent without any manner of neceſſity; 
ſor which ſins they were at laſt reduced to ſuch want 
that they eat one another; ſo that of 10,000 there 
remained but about 300: By which this does plainly 
appear to be God's veng ance upon them. It was 
reported, that ſome of the ſaid profligates were ſo 
piached with famine, that they dug up graves in 
church-yards, and after they had boiled the fleſh in 
the Kull of the dead body eat it up; nay, that ſome 
women eat up their own children to ſatisfy their crave 
10g appetites. 

MCCCX VIII. On the quindene of Eaſter came 
news from England, that the rown of Berwick was 
betrayed and taken by the Scots. Afterwards, this 
ſame year, Walter Iſlep, the King's treaſurer in Ire- 
Jand, arrived here, and brought letters to Roger, lord 
Mortimer, to attend the king, Accordingly he did 
ſo, ſubſtituting lord William archbiſhop of Caſhil, 
keeper of Ireland; ſo that at one and the ſame time 
he was chief juſtice of Ireland, lord chancellor, and 
archbiſhop. 

Three weeks aſter Eaſter news came to Dublin, 
that Richard, lord Clare, and four knights, fir 
Henry Capell, fir Thomas Naas, fir James Caunton, 
and fir john Caunton; as alſo Adam Apilgard with 
$9 men more, were all ſlam by O Brone and Mac 
Carthy, on the feaſt of St. Gordian and Epimachus. 
Lord Clarc's body was reported to have been hewn in 
pieces out of pure malice: but his remains were in- 
terred among the Friars Minors in Limerick. 

On Sunday in Eaſter month, John Lacy was re- 
moved from Dublin caſtle ro Trym for his trial. His 
ſenteuce was ta be ſtarved to death *, and ſo he died 
in prion. 

On the Sunday before the Aſcenſion, Roger, lord 
Mortimer, ſer fail for England, but paid nothing for 
his proviſions, having taken up in the city of Dublin 
and elſewhere as much as amounted to 1000/7. 

This year, about the feaſt of St. John Baptiſt, that 
Wheat, which had been ſold for 16s. by the great mercy 
of God went now for 7 5. Oars ſold for 5s. and there 
was alſo great plenty of wine, ſalt, and fiſh: nay, 
about the feaſt of St. James, there was bread of new 
corn, a thing ſeldom or perhaps never before known 
in Ircland. This was an inſtance of God's mercy, 
and was owing to the prayers of thg poor, and other 
lathful people, | 

On the Sunday after the feaſt of St. Michael, news 
came to Dublin, that Alexander, lord Bykenore, 
chief juſtice of Ireland and archbiſhop of Dublin, 
Was arrived at Yoghill. On St. Dennis's day he 
came to Dublin, and was received by the religious 
and clergy, as well as the laity, who went out in pro- 
ceſſion to meet him. | 

On Szurday, which happened to be the feaſt of 
Pope Calixtus, a battle was fought between the Scots 
and Engliſh ot Ireland, two leagues from Dundalk ; 
On the Scotch fide there were Edward lord Brus, who 
ſired himſelf king of Ireland; Philip, lord Moubray, 
Walter, lord Sules, Alan, lord Stewart, with his 
tarce brethren ;- as alſo fir Walter Lacy, and fir Ro- 
bert and Aumar Lacy, John Kermerdyne, and Walter 
White, with about 3000 others. Againſt whom, gn 
* ad dietam. 
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the Engliſh fide, there were lord John Bermingham, 
fir Richard Tuit, fir Miles Verdon, fir Hugb Tripton, 
fir Herbert Sutton, fir John Cuſak, fir Edward and fir 
William Bermingham, and the primate of Armagh, 
who gave them abſolution; beſides fir Walter Larpulk, 
and John Maupas, with about 20 more choice ſol- 
diers and well armed, who came from Drogheda. 
The Engliſh gave the onſet, and broke into the van 
of the enemy with great vigour, And in this en- 
counter the ſaid John Maupas killed Edward, lord 
Brus, valiantly, and was afterwards found lain on 
the body of his enemy, The flain, on the Scots ſide, 
amounted to 2000 or thereabouts; ſo that few of 
them eſcaped beſides Philip, lord Moubray, who was 
alſo mortally wounded, and fir Hugh Lacy, fir Wal- 
ter Lacy, and fome few more with them, who 
with much ado got off, This battle was fought 
between Dundalk and Faghird. Brus's head was 
brought by the ſaid John, lord Bermingham, to the 
king of England, who conferred the earldom of Louth 
upon him and his heirs male, and gave him the ba- 
rony of Aterith. One of Brus's quarters, together with 
his hands and heart, were carried to Dublin, and the 
other quarters ſent to other places, 

MCCCXIX. Roger, lord Mortimer, returned out 
of England, and became chief juſtice of Ireland. The 
ſame year, on the feaſt of All Saints, came the Pope's 
bull for excommunicating Robert Brus, king of Scot- 
land. The town of Athiſell, and a conſiderable part 
of the country was burnt and waſted by John, lord 
Fitz- Thomas, whole brother to Moris, lord Fitz- 
Thomas, john Bermingham aforeſaid wes this year 
created lord of Louth, The ſtone bridge of Kil- 
colyn was built by Maſter Moris Jak, canon of the 
cathedral church of Kildare. 

MCCCXX. In the time of Pope John XXII. and 
of Edward, ſon to king Edward, who was the 2 5th 
king from the coming of St, Auſtin into England, 
Alexander Bicknore being then archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin, was founded the univerſity of Dublin, William 
Hardite, a Friar Preacher, was the firſt that took the 
degree of Maſter, who alſo commenced Doftor of 
Divinity under the fame archbiſhop. Henry Cogry, 
of the order of Friars Minors, was the 2d maſter ; 
the 3d was William Rodyard, dean of St. Patrick's 
cathedral in Dublin, who afterward commenced doctor 
of the Canon law, and was made the firſt chancellor of 
this univerſity, The 4th perſon that went out maſ- 
ter in Divinity was friar Edmund Kermerdyn, Roger + 
Mortimer, the chief juſtice of Ireland, went inta 
England, leaving lord Thomas Fitz-John, then earl 
of Kildare, his deputy. | 
Edmund, lord Bottiller, went into England, and ſa 
came to St, James's, | 

Leghelyn bridge was then built by Maſter Moris 
Jak, canon of the cathedral church of Kildare. 

MCCCXXI, The O Conghors were ſadly defeated 
at Balibogan on the gth of May, by the people of 
Leinſter and Meth, 

Edmund, lord Botiller, died ia London, and was 
buried at Balygaveran in Ireland. John Bermingham, 
earl of Louth, was made juſticiary of Ireland, John 
Wogan died alſo this year, | 

MCCCXXII. Andrew Bermingham and Nicholas 
de la Lond Knight, were lain with many others by 
O Nalan, on St. Michael's day, | 

MecCxXIII. A truce was made between the kin 
of England and Robert Brus, king of Scots, for 14 


8 L 


Fears, 
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years, John Darcy came lord chief juſtice into 
Ireland. John, eldeſt fon of Thomas Fitz-John, earl 
of Kildare, died in the gth year of his age. 

MCCCX XIV. Nicholas Genevile, ſvn and heir to 
lord Simon Genevile, died this year, and was buried 
in the church of the Friers-preachers, at Trym. 
There happened a very high wind on the 12th 
at night. 

There was a general murrain of oxen and Kine in 
Ircland. 

MCCCXXV. Richard Lederede, biſhop of Oſſory, 
cited dame Alice Ketyll to anſwer for her heretical 
and perverſe opinions, and compelled her to appear in 
perſon before him. And being examined for ſor— 
cery, it was found that ſhe had uſed it. Among other 
circumſtances it was diſcovered, that a certain ſpirit, 
called Robin Artyſſon, lay with her; and that ſhe 
offered him nine red cocks at a ſtone-bridge, in a 
certain four-want way. Thar ſhe ſwept the ſtreets 
of Kilkenny with beſoms, between the times of 
Complin and Curfew, and in ſweeping the filth 
towards the houſe of William Utlaw, her fon, 
by way of conjuring, wiſhed that all the wealth 
of Kilkenny might flow thither. The accom- 
plices of this Alice, in theſe deviliſh practices, were 
Pernil of Meth, and Baſil the daughter of this 
Pernil. Alice, bcing tound guilty, was fined by the 
biſhop, and forced to abjure her ſorcery and witch- 
craft. But being again convicted of the fame prac- 
tice, ſhe made her elcape with Baſil, and was never 
found. But Pernil was burnt at Kilkenny ; and be- 
fore her death declared, that William above-faid de- 
ſerved puniſhment as well as ſhe, and that for a year 
and a day he wore the devil's girdle about his bare 
body. Hereupon the biſhop ordered the ſaid Wil- 
Ham to be apprehended and impriſoned in the caſtle 
of Kilkenny for eiglit or nine weeks, and gave orders 
that two men ſhould attend him, but that they ſhould 
not cat or drink with him, and that they ſhould not 
ſpeak to him above once a day. At length he was 
ſet at liberty by the help of Arnold lord Poer ſeneſchal 
of the county of Kilkenny; . whereupon he gave a 
great ſum of money to the ſaid Arnold, to impriſon 
the biſhop likewiſe. Accordingly he kept the biſhop 
himſelf in priſon for three months. Among the 
goods of Alice they found a holy wafer with the 
devil's name upon it, and a box with ointment, with 
which ſhe uſed to daub a certain piece of wood, called 
a cowl:re, after which ſhe and her accomplices could 
ride and gallop it whereſoever they pleaſed, let the 
roads be good or bad, without hurt or hin- 
drance, Theſe things being ſo notorious, Alice 
was cited again to appear at Dublin, before the 
dean of St. Patrick's church, having fame hopes of 
greater favour given her. She made her appearance, 
and craved a day to anſwer, having given ſufficient 
bail, as it was thought. However ſhe was not to be 
found, for by the counſel of her ſon and others un— 
known, ſhe hid herſelf in a certain village till the 
wind would ſerve for England, and then ſhe failed 
over; but it could never be known where ſhe went. 
William Utlaw being found by the trial and con- 
fcſlion of Perail (who was condemned to be burnt) to 
have been conſenting to his mother in her ſorcery 
and witchcraft, the biſhop cauſed him to be arreſted 
by the King's writ, and put in priſon; yet he was 
ſor at liberty again by the interceſſion of ſome great 
lords, upon condition that he ſhould cover St. Mary's 
church in Kilkenny with lead, and do other acts of 


* 
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charity within a certain day; and that if he did yy 
perform them punctually, he ſhould be in the (am; 
ftate as he was when firſt taken by the king's writ. 

MCCCXXVI. At Whitſuntide a parliainent waz 
held in Kilkenny; where was preſent Richard Jord 
Burk, carl of Ulſter, though ſomewhat weak and qu: 
of order, and all the lords and great men of Ireland 
who, with the people, were all nobly feaſted by the 
carl. Afterwards the earl, taking his leave of th, 
lords and nobles, went to Athiſel, and there died. 
A little before the feaſt of John the Baptiſt he wz; 
there interred. William lord Burk was his heir. 

MCCCXXVII. There happened a difpute he. 
tween Moris lord Vitz-Thomas and Arnold 1rd 
Pouer. Lord Moris was ſeconded by the lord By. 
tiller, and William lord Bermingham; and lord Ar. 
nold by the Bourkeyns; many of whom were {lain 
in this fray by lord Moris Fitz-Thomas, and ſome 
driven into Conaught, 

The ſame year, after Michaelmas, lord Arnold 
came to aſſiſt the Bourkeyns ; and upon lord Arngl('; 
calling him Rymour, and affronting him with foms 
uncivil terms, lord Moris raiſed an army, and, to- 
gether with Botiller and the ſaid William Berming. 
ham, burnt and waſted the lands and territories 0 
lord Arnold in Ofath. Bermingham burnt alſo the 
lands and manor-houſes which belonged to him in 
Munſter, and burnt Kenlys in Offory : fo that lord 
Arnold was forced to fly with the baron of Donnoyl 
to Waterford, where they remained a month, and 
then the carl of Kildare, chief juſtice of Ireland, and 
others of the king's counſel, ordered them to appear, 
However, lord Arnold would not attend, but came 
to Dublin, and, about the feaſt of the Purification, 
embarked for England. Upon this Moris, Botiller, 
and William lord Bermingham, came with a great 
army, and burat and waſted his lands. The kings 
counſel begin to dread this powerful army, and the 
miſchiefs they had done, fo much that they ſtrengtb- 
ened their city-guards, leſt they themſelves might be 
ſurprized. Lord Moris, lord Botiller, and Berming- 
ham, hearing of this proviſion againſt them, ſent to 
the king's counſel, that they would come to Kilkenny, 


and there clear themſelves, to ſatisfy them they bad 


no defign upon the lands of their ſovereign lord the 
King, but only intended to be revenged of their enc- 
mies. The earl of Kildare, chief juſtice of Ireland, 
the prior of Kilmaynon, namely, Roger Outlaw, 
chancellor of Ireland, Nicholas Faſtal, jullice of the 
king's bench, and others of the king's council, came 
accordingly to this parliament. Lord Moris and Ber 
mingham pleaded the king's charter of peace in 
the firſt place: but the King's counſel wal! 
deſired that they might have till a month after Kaſter 
to conſider of it. 

Before Lent this year, the Iriſh of Leinſter aftem- 
bled, and ſet up Donald, the ſon of Arte Mac Murgh, 
for their king: whereupon he took a reſolution to ſet 
up his banner within two miles of Dublin, and 


march from thence into all parts of Ircland. But 


God, ſecing his pride and malicious defizns, ſuffered 
him to fall into the hands of Henry lord Traharn, 
who brought him to Salmon-le2;», and had 2000. of 
him to ſave his life. From thence he carried him to 


Dublin, to remain in the caſtle till the king's council 


ſhould give farther orders. After this the Iril il 
Leinſter ſuffered many misfortunes. David 0 
Thohil was taken priſoner by John lord Welle) 


and many of them were cut oi. 
The 
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The ſame year Adam Duff, the ſon of Walter 
Duff, of Leinſter, who was related to the O Tothiles, 
was convicted of denying the incarnation of Chriſt, 
and holding there could not be three perſons and 
one God. Among other tenets he aſlerted that the 
Weſſed Virgin, our Saviour's mother, was an harlot; 
that there was no reſurrection ; that the holy Scrip- 
tre was a mere fable; and that the apoltolical ſee 
wis an impollure and a groundleſs uſurpation. Upon 
theſe articles Duff was convicted of hereſy and blaſ- 
phemy, and was thereupon burnt at Hloggis (green) 
near Dublin, on the Monday after the odtaves of 
Lafter in the year 1328. 

MCCCXXVIIIL On Tueſday in Faſter week, 
Thomas Fitz. John, carl of Kildare and chief juſtice 
of Ireland, departed this life; and was ſucceeded in 
the office of juſticiary by frier Roger Outlaw, prior 
of Kylmaynan. The ſame year David O Tothil, a 
{tout rapparee, and and enemy to the king, who had 
burnt churches, and deſtroyed many people, was 
brought out of the caſtle of Dublin to the tolſell of 
the city, before Nicholas Faſtol and Elias Aſhburne, 
judges of the King's bench, who ſentences him to be 
dragged at an horſe's tail, through the city to the 
gillows, and to be hanged upon a gibber, which was 
exccured accordingly. In the ſame year lord Moris 
Fitz-Thomas raiſed a great army to deſtroy the 
Bourkevns and the Poers. 

The ſame year William lord Bourk carl of Ulſter 
was knighted at London on Whitſunday, and the 
king gave him his ſeigniory. This year James Bo- 
tiller married the daughter of the carl of Heretard in 
England, and was made earl of Ormond, being before 
called earl of Tiperary. 

The ſame year a parliament was held at North— 
ampton, where many of the Engliſh nobility met; 
and a peace was renewed between the Kkinodoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and confirmed by 
marriages. It was cnacted alſo, that the carl of ter, 
wich feveral of the Engliſh nobility, thould go to Ber— 
wick upon T weed to ice the marriage ſolemnized. 

The ſame year, after the ſotemnity of this match 
at Berwick was over, Robert Brus king of Scots, 
Wiliam lord Burk carl of Ulſter, the earl of Menc- 
teth, and mzny other of the Scotch nobility, came 
very peaceably to Cragfergus, whence they ſent to 
the juſticiary of Ireland and the council, that they 

ould mect them at Green Callle, to treat about a 
peace betueen Scotland and Ireland ; but the juſti— 
ciary and council not coming according to the king's 
appointment, he took his leave ot the earl of Uiſter, 
and returned into his own country after the aſſump— 
tian of the bleed Virgin; and the earl of Ulſter 
came to the parliament of Dublin, where he ſtaid fix 
qs, and made a great entertainment, after which 
be went into Conaught. 

The ſame year, about the feaſt of St. Catharine 
the virgin, the biſhop-of Olfory certified to the king's 
Council, that fir Arnold Poer was upon divers articles 
convicted before him of hereſy, Whereupon, at the 
biſhop's ſuit, fir Arnold Poer, by virtue of the king's 


rn, was arreſted, and confined in the caſtle of Dublin; 


and a day was appointed for the biſhop's coming to 


\ . . . F . 
Dublin, in order to proſecute him; but he excuſcd 


Umiclt, vecauſe his enemies had way-laid him for 
bis life; ſo that the king's council could not put an 
Fig to the buſineſs : wherefore fir. Arnold was kept 
Piloner in the callle of Dublin till the following 
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nobility were prefent. The fame year frier Roper 
Outlaw, prior of the hoſpital of St. John of Jerula- 
lem in Ireland, lord juitice and chancellor of Ireland, 
was ſcandalized by tlie faid biſhop for favouring he- 
reſies, and for adviſing and abetting fir Arnold in his 
heretical practice. Wherefore the frier, finding him— 
ſelf ſo unworthily defamed, petitioned the king's 
council, that he might have leave to clear himſelf ; 
which upon conſultation they granted, and cauſed it 
to be proclaimed for three days together, That if 
there were any perſon who could inform againſt the 
ſaid frier, be ſhould come in and proſecute him; but 
nobody came. Upon which, friar Roger procured 
the king's writ to ſummon the principal mcn of Ire- 
land, the bifhops, abbots, priors, and the mayors of 
Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Drogheda; 
alſo the ſheriffs and ſcnefchals, together with the 
kniphts of the ſhires and the better ſort of free— 
holders, to repair to Dublin; out of whom ix were 
cholen to examine the matter : M. William Rodyard, 
dean of the cathedral church of St. Patrick in Dub- 
lin, the abbot of St. Thomas, the abbot of St. 
Mary, the prior of the church of the Holy Trinity 
in Dublin, M. Elias Lawles, and Mr. Peter Wille- 
bey, who convened thoſe who were cited, and exa- 
mined them all feverally; who depoſed upon their 
oaths that he was a very honeſt, faithful, and zcalous 
embracer of the chriſtian faith, and would, if occaſion 
offered, lay down his life for it: and becauſe his 
vindication was ſo ſolemn, he made a noble cnter- 
tainment for all who would come. 

The ſame year, in Lent, died fir Arnold Pouer in 
hc caſtle of Dublin, and lay a long time unburicd in 
hc houſe of the Friars preachers. 

MCCCXXIX. After the fealt of the Annunciation 
of the bleficc Virgin Mary, the Iriſh nobility came 
to the parliament at Dublin; the carl of Ullter, 
Moris ford Fitz-Thomas, the carl of Louth, William 
Dermingham, and the reſt of the peers ; where peace 
was again made between the earl of Ulſter and 
lord Moris Firz-Thoumas; and the lords, with the 
king's council, made an order againſt riots, or any 
other breach of the king's peace; ſo that every no- 
bleman thoald govern within his own ſcigniory. 

The earl of Uliter made a great feaſt in the caſtle 
of Dublin; and the day after lord Moris Fitz- 
Thomas made another in St. Patrick's church in 
Dublin; as did allo frier Roger Outlaw, lord chief 
Juſtice of Ireland, on the third day at Kylmay nan, 
and after this they ail went home again. 

"The ſame year, on St. Barnaby's eve, fir John Ber- 
mingham earl of Louth, was killed at Baly bragan in 
Urgale by the inhabitants, and with him his own 
brother Peter Bermingham, beſides Robert Berming- 
ham his reputed brother, and fir John Bermingham, 
ſon to his brother Richard lord of Anry, William 
Finne Bermingham, lord Anry's uncle's ſon, Sis 
mon Bermingham, the aforeſaid Willian's fon, Thos 
mas Bermingham, fon to Robert of Conaught, Peter 
Bermingham, fon to James of Conaught, Henry 


Bermingham of Conaught, and Richard Talbot of 


Malaghide, a man of great courage, beſides 200 
men, whoſe names are not known. After this 
fla:ghter Simon Genesis men invaded the country 
ol Carbry, that they might by their plunder ruin the 
inhabitants, for the thefts and murders they had fo 
often committed in Meth; but by their riling they 
prevented the invaſion, and ſlew 76 of lord 
Simon's mea. The fame year alſo, on the day after 
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Trinity-ſunday, John Gernon, and his brother Roger 
Gernon, came to Dublin in the behalf of thoſe of 
Urgile, that they might be tried by the common law. 
Aud on the Tueſday after St. John's day, John and 
Roger, hearing lord William Bermingham was 
coming to Dublin, left it. The fame year, on St. 
Laurence's eve, Thomas lord Botiller marched with 
a great army into the country of Ardnorwith, where 
he ſought with lord Thomas William Macgohgan, 
and was there killed, to the great loſs of Ireland, and 
with him John lord Ledewich, Roger and Thomas 
Ledewich, John Nangle, Meiler and Simon Petitt, 
David Nangle, fir John Waringer, James Terel, 
Nicholas White, William Freynes, Peter Kent and 
John White, beſides 140, whoſe names we know not. 
The Tueſday before the feaſt of St. Bartholomew, 
the ſaid lord Thomas's body was conveyed to Dub- 
lin, and laid in the houſe of the friars preachers un- 
buried till the Sunday after the feaſt of the decolla- 
tion of St. John Baptiſt, when he was very honour- 


| ably carried through the city, and interred in the 


church of the friars preachers ; and on the ſame day 
his wife ave a great entertainment. 

The ſame year John lord Darcy came a ſecond 
time juſtice of Ireland, and at Maynoth on the third 
of July eſpouſed the lady Joan Burg counteſs of 
Kildare. 

Philip Staunton was ſlain; and Henry lord Tra- 
marn was treacherouſly taken in his own houſe at 
Kilbego, by Richard ſon to Philip Onolan. James 
lord Botiller earl of Ormond burnt Foghird, in re- 
yenge to Onolan, for his brother Henry's ſake. 

The ſame year, the Wedneſday after the feaſt of 
the Aſcenſion of the bleſſed Virgin, John lord Darcy, 
juſtice of Ireland, went towards the country of New- 
caſtle of Mackingham, and of Wikelow againſt the 
O Brynns; and the Monday following ſome of the 
Lawles were killed, and more wounded, and Robert 
Locam was wounded ; and of the Iriſh, the better 
ſort were lain, many wounded, and the reſt ran away. 
But Murkad O Brynne, with his ſon, uncle, and 
uncle's ſon, yielded themſelves hoſtages, aad were 
carried to the caſtle of Dublin : but were afterwards 
releaſed in exchange for hoſtages, who were of the 
beſt of their kindred. 

The ſame year John lord Darcy, chief juſtice, and 
the king's council in Ireland, about the feaſt of our 
Lord's Circumciſion, commanded Moris lord Fitz- 
'Thomas, of Deſmond, to march with his army againſt 
his Majeſty's enemies to ſubdue them, adding, that 
the king would take care to defray the charge he 
might be at, both for himſelf and his army. So the 
lord Fitz-T homas, accompanied by Briene O-Brene, 
came with an army of ten thouſand men, with which 
he marched againft the O-nolanes, and conquered 
them, having got a conſiderable booty, and waſted 
their country by fire. The O-nolanes fled, but after» 
wards delivered hoſtages, who were ſent to the caſtle 
of Dublin. Hence he marched againſt the O- 
Morches, who gave hoſtages, with a promiſe of 
living quietly. 

The ſame time the caſtle of Ley, which O-Dympcy 
had taken and kept, was ſurrendered to him. This 
year, after the Epiphany, Donald Arte Mac-Murgh, 
made his eſcape out of the caſtle of Dublin, by a 
cord bought for tim by one Adam Nangle ; who was 
drawn and hanged for his pains. 

MCCCXXX. About the feſtivals of St. Catherine, 


St. Nicholas, and the Nativity of our Lord, the winds 


4 


were in ſeveral places very ligh, ſo that on St, Ni. 
cholas-eve they blew down part of the wall of a cer. 
tain houſe, which, in the falling, killed fir Mile 
Verdon's wife and daughter. There had never been 
known ſuch winds in Ireland. 

There was ſuch an overflowing of the river Boyy 
this year, as was never ſeen before, which bore down 
all the bridges upon this river, both wood and ſtone, 
except Babe bridge. The violence alſo of the water 
carried away ſcycral mills, and did very great damage 
to the friers-minors of Trym and Drogheda, by 
breaking down their houſes. 

The ſame year, about St. John the Baptiſt's day, 
there was a great dearth of corn in Ireland, which 
laſted till Michaelmas. A cranoc of wheat was {g1{ 
for 20 ſhillings ; a cranoc of oats, peaſe, beans, and 
barley, for 8 ſhillings. This dearth was cccaſioned by 
the heavy rains; ſo that a great deal of the ſtanding 
corn could not be cut before Michaelmas. 

The ſame year, about Lent, the Engliſh in Meth 
killed ſome of the Iriſh, viz. the Mac-goghiganes 
near Loghynerthy, which did ſo incenſe Mac-goghi- 
gans, that he burnt and ſacked in thoſe parts 15 
ſmall villages; which the Engliſh ſeeing, gathered 
together in a body againſt him, and killed 110 of hi; 
men, among whom were. the ſons of three Iii 
kings. 

Lord William Burgh, earl of Ulſter, marched 
with his army out of Ulſter, againſt Briene O Brene 
in Munſter, 

Lady Joan, counteſs of Kildare, was, at May. 
noth, brought to bed of William her firſt ſon by 
lord John Darcy, who was then in England. 

Reymund Lawles was treacherouſly killed at 
Wickelow, 

This year frier Roger Outlaw, prior of Kylmainan, 
then deputy to the lord chief juſtice of Ireland, held 
a parliament at Kilkenny, where were preſent Alen. 
ander archbiſhop of Dublin, William earl of Ulſter, 
James earl of Ormond, William lord Bermingham, 
Walter Burg of Conaught, who all went with a con- 
ſiderable force to drive Briene O-Brene out of Urkyſ 
near Caſhill, | 

Walter Burg, with the forces he raiſed in Conaught, 
plundered lord Moris Fitz-Thomas's lands, and 
brought away the booty with him to Urkyff. 

The earl of Ulſter and the earl of Deſmond, 
lord Moris Fitz-Thomas (for I never yet called 
him carl) by order of friar Roger Outlaw, then juſtice 
of Ireland, were committed to the cuſtody of the 
marſhal at Limerick. But the earl of Deſmond very 
cunningly made his eſcape. 


MCCCXXXI. Lord Hugh Lacy, having obtained 
the king's pardon, came into Ireland. And the earl 
of Ulſter came into England, The 19th of Apil 
the Engliſh beat the Iriſh in O-Kenſeley; and 
April 21, the Iriſh took the caſtle of Arclo by tre 
chery. | 

The ſame day, on St. Mark the Evangeliſt's eie, 
the O-Totheles came to Tanelagh, and forced aw) 
from Alexander, archbiſhop of Dublin, 309 ſheep, 
and killed Richard White, with many other gentle 
men of his company. There were divers reports 4 
Dublin about this plunder and ſlaughter; and ſr 
Philip Bryr, frier Moris Fitz-Gerald, knight of the 
order of the hoſpitalers, Hammund lord Archdek)", 
John Chamberlaine, Robert Tyrell, and Reginald 
Bernewall's two ſons, befides many others, but eſpe· 


cially of the archbiſhop of Dublin's retinue, 2 
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killed by David O-Tothill in an ambuſcade in 
Culiagh. 

Lord William Bermiogham marched with a great 
army againſt the aforeſaid Iriſh, ro whom he did 
much harm; and, had not the Iriſh made ſome falſe 

romiſes, would have done them much more. 

June 3, the lord Anthony Lucy came chict juſtice 
of Ireland. 

This year alſo, in the month of May, the Engliſh 
who inhabit about Thurles gave the Iriſh under 
the command of Briene O. Brene a great overthrow ; 
and upon the 11th of June gave them another at 
Finzagh in Meth. 

The 27th of June, when there was ſo great a 
famine in Ireland, through God's mercy there came 
a-ſhore ſuch a vaſt number of great ſea-ſiſh, called 
Thurlbedis, as had not been ſeen in many ages; for, 
according to the common eſtimate, there were above 
550, This happened about the evening, near Con- 
nyng, and the water called Dodyz in Dublin haven. 
Lord Anthony Lucy, with his own ſervants, and ſome 
of the citizens of Dublin, among whom was Philip 
Cradoc, killed above 200 of them, and pave leave to 
any body to fetch away what they would, 

Lord Anthony Lucy, chief juſtice of Ireland, ap— 
pointed a general parliament to be held at Dublin 
on the octaves of St. John Baptiſt ; to which ſome of 
the Iriſh nobility did not come. However, lic re- 
moved to Kilkenny, and prorogued the parliament 
to the feaſt of St. Peter ad vincula. Hither came lord 
Moris Fitz-Thomas, and many more noblemen, who 
were not there before, and ſubmitted to the 
king's mercy. And the king very graciouſly, on 
certain conditions, forgave them whatever they had 
done againſt him, 

In Auguſt the Iriſh by treachery took the caſtle 
of Firnis, which they burnt. 

Lord Moris Fitz-Thomas of Deſinond by an order 
of council was taken the day after the Aſſumption of 
the bleſſed Virgin, at I.imerick, by the chief juſtice, 
and by him brought to the caſtle of Dublin the 5th 
of October. 

In September, Henry Mandevill, by virtue of a 
warrant from Simon Fitz-Richard, juſtice of the king's 
bench, was taken, and brought to the caſtle of 
Lublin. | 

ln November, Walter Burck and his two brothers 
were taken in Connaught by-the earl of Uliter ; and 
in February were by him brought to the caſtle of 


Northburg. 


i In February, lord William Bermingham, and his 
lon lord Bermingham, were taken at Clomel by the 
leid juſtice, notwithſtanding he had before granted 
them his majeſty's pardon; and the 19th of April 
my were conducted to Dublin caltic. 


The iriſh of Leinſter plundered the Engliſh, and 


à certain chaplain of that church, whom with their 
larclins they hindered from coming out, though in 
bis holy veſtments, and with the Lord's body in his 
hand, burning him with the reſt in the church. The 
news of it came to the pope, who fent his bull to the 
archbiſhop of Dublin, commanding him to excoin- 
municate thoſe Iriſh, and all their adherents and re- 
inne, and to lay their lands under interdict. The arch- 
oihop fulfilled the pope's commands; but the Iriſh 
ceſpiſed the bull, excommunication, interdict, and the 
chaſtiſement of the church, and, continuing in their 
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wickedneſs, did again aſſemble, and invaded the 
county of Weis ford as far as Carcarn, and plundered 
the whole country. Richard White an! Richard 
Litz-UHlenry with the burghers of Weictord nd 
other Engliſh made head avainſt them, and killed 
about 400 of the Iriſh, beſides a great many moe 
who were in the purſuit drowncd in the river Slane. 

MCCCXXXII. The eleventh of July Wiikam 
Bermingham by the lord «chict juſtice's order was 
ſentenced 


and hanged at Dublin, but his fon 
Walter was ſet at liberty. Sir Witham wv 
and worthy knight among a 


ge a noble 
Alu, ' 
who can reflect on his death without tears? He was 


thoutand ; 


however buried at Dublin among the triurs preachers, 
The caſtle of Bonraty was taken, and in july was 
raled to ground by the Iriſh of Totomon: 
caſtle of Arclo was taken tram the iriſh by the lord 
chief juſtice and the citizens of Dublin, wit! 


Alln thre 
the li |Þ 
of the Engliſh of that country, and was on the 4th of 
Avgult in the King's hands, and in part rebuilt. Lord 


Anthony Lucy, chief juſtice of Ireland, was put on of 


his place, and, in November, returned into En land 
with his wite and children. Lord John Darcy ſuc- 
cecded him, and came into Ireland the zt! of e- 
bruary. There was about this time a great laughter 
of the Iriſh in Munſtce by the Engliſh inhabi- 
tants of that country; and Bricne O-Brene with Mac- 
Karthy was beaten. 

Joln Decer, a citizen of Dublin, died, and was bu- 
ried in the church of the Friars Minors; he was 
diſtinguiſhed by his many good deeds. A diſ— 
caſe called the Mauſe; prevailed all over Leland, 
and infected all forts of people, as well old as young. 

The hoſtages who were kept in the caftle of Li- 
merick killed the conſtable, and ſcized on the cattle ; 
but on the citizens regaining it, they were put 
to the ſword. The hoſtages alſo took the caſtle of 
Nenaghz but part of it being burnt, it was again 
recovered, and the hoſtages reſtored. Ah... of 
wheat about Chriſtmas was fold for 22 ſhillings, and 
ſoon after aſter very common for 12 pence, The 


town of New-Caſtle of Lions was burnt and plun- 


dere by the O-Tothiles. 


MCCCXXXIII. John Lord Darcy, the new chief 


juſlice of Ircland, arrived at Dublin. 
1he Berminghams of Carbery got a great booty 
of above 2000 cows from the O Conzhirs. Lord 
John Darcy ordered tlie paſs al Ethreovil in Ottaly 
to be cut down, that he might ſtop O-Conchir, 
Lord Moris t 1tz-Thomas, carl of Deſmond, after 
he had been impriſoned a year and an half in Dublin 


. POLES, ; * One 3 fo 
was diſcharged, having got ſome of the ft of the 


Iriſh - nobility. to be bound for him under for- 
feiture of their lives and eſtates, if the {aid lord 
ſhould attempt any thing againſt the King, or did 
not appear, and and trial, 

Villiam Burk, carl of Uliter, on the 6th of June, 
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viite heard of it, who was then in that part of. Ulſtet, 
ſhe prudently embarked with her ſon and daughter. 
and went to Engiznd.. Lord ſohn Dares, to * 
TE murder, ly the advice of th pat ' - "od 
aflembled, ſhipped is army, Wi} [1 Which Ie Arr. 
at Cragfergus the firſt of July. The people of that 

N n peo! 5 
country were ſo glad at his arrival, that ther tot. 


courage, and unanimouſlyer. Jyuived 11 row noel 
8 Þ . 
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death. They roſe on his murderers, and in a haſty 
fight # pot a victory; ſome of them they took, others 
they put to the (word. When this was over, the 
lord chief jullice went with his army into Scotland, 
leaving maſter Thomas Burgh, then treaſurer, to 
{upply his place. 

Many of the Iriſh nobility, and the ear] of Or- 
mond, with their retinue, allembled on the 11th of 
June at the houle of the Carmelite friars in Dublin. 
During this parliament, as they were going out of 
the court-yard of the friar's houſe, Murcard, or 
Moris Nicholas O-Tothil's fon, was in the croud ſud- 
deny murdered, upon which the nobility, ſuppoſing 
there was treaſon in it, were very much alarmed ; 
but the murtherer made his eſcape without being 
known ſo much as by name. 

Lord John Darcy returned chief juſtice of Ireland. 

In February Lord Walter Bermingham, ſon to lord 
William, was let out of Dublin caſtle. 

Lord Moris, fon of Thomas earl of Deſmond, 
broke his leg by a fall oft lis horſe. 

It happened to be ſo dry a ſummer that at the 
feaſt of St. Peter ad vincula there was bread made 
of new wheat, and wheat was fold in Dublin for ſix- 
pence a peck. 

Sir Reimund Archedekin, knight, with many others 
ol hs tamy, were killed in Leiniter. 

MCCCXX XVII. On the ere of St. Kalixtus the 
pope, ſeven partridges leaving the fields, none knows 
why, came directly to Dublin; where flying very 
ſwifily over the market place, they ſettled on the 
top of a brœw-houſe, which belonged ta the canons of 
St. Trinity in Dublin. Some of the citizens came 
running to this fight, wondering very much at fo 
ſtrange a thing. The town-boys caught two of them 
alive, a third they killed ; at which the reſt, being 
frightened, mounted in the air by a ſwift flight, and 
elcaped into the oppoſite fields. What ſuch a 
circumſtance, unheard of before, ſhould portend, 
mult be lelt to the judgment of the more ſkilful. 

Sir John Charlcton, knight and baron, came with 
his wife, children and family, lord chict juſtice of 
Ircland, on the feaſt of St. Kalixtus the pope ; 
{ſome of his ſons and ſamily died. 

The ſame day came into Dublin haven Dr. Tho- 
mas Charleton, biſhop of Hereford, juſtice of Ireland, 
with the chief jultice his brother chancellor of Ire- 
Lind, and with them maſter John Rees, treaſurer of lre- 
land, maſter in the decretals, beſides 200 Welſhmen. 

Whilſt fir John Charleton was lord chief juſtice, 
and held a partiament at Dublin, maſter David O Hir- 
raghey, archbiſhop of Armagh, being called to the 
parliament, laid in his proviſions in the monaſtery of 
St. Mary near Dublin; but the archbiſhop and his 
clerks would not let him keep houſe there, becauſe he 
would have had his croſier carried before him. 

The ſame year died David archbiſhop of Armagh, 
to whom ſucceeded an ingenious man, matter Richard 
Fitz-Ralph, dean of Litchfield, who was born in 
Dundalk. 

James Botiller, the firſt earl of Ormond, died the 
6th of January, and was buried at Balygaveran. 

MCCOXAXVIII Lord John Charleron, at the 
in{tigation of his brother the biſlop of Hereford, was 
by the king turned out of his place, upon which he 
came back with his whole family into England ; and 


and 


the biſhop of Hereford was made lord keeper and 


chief juſtice of England. 
Sir Euitace Pover, and fir John Pover his uncle, 
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were, by the jyſticc's order, brought up from Myr. 
ſter to Dublin, where on the third of February they 
were impriſoned in the caſtle. 

In ſome parts of Ircland they had ſo great a fro, 
that the river Aven-lific, on which the city of Dub. 
lin ſtands, was frozen hard enough for them to dance, 
run, or play at foot-ball upon; and they made fire 
of wood and turf on it to broil herrings. The je, 
laſted a great while; not to mention the great ſngy 
which fell during this froſt, which the preaingg 
of the depth rendered ſo remarkable. This frgp 
continued from the ſecond of December till the ter, 


of February; ſuch a feaſon as was never known in 
Ireland. 


MCCCXXXIX, All Ireland was up in arms 
Lord Moris Fitz-'Thomas, carl of Deſmond, with the 
Geraldines who live about Kernige, made a prey 
flaughter of the Iriſh, beſides 1200 of them who were 
drowned in the retreat. 

Lord Moris Fitz-Nicholas, lord of Kernige, wy; 
by lord Moris Fitz-Thomas, carl of Deſmond, appre. 
hended, and put in priſon, where he died for want gt 
meat and drink, for his allowance was but very little, 
becauſe he had rebelled with the Irin againſt the 
king and the carl. 

A great number of the O Dympcies and other 
Iriſh were by the Engliſh, and the vigorous purſuit of 
the Earl of Kildare, killed and drowned in the Parroy, 

The latter end of February, Thomas, biſhop d 
Heretord and chief juſtice of Ireland, with the help 
of the Engliſh of that country, took from the Irif 
about Odrone ſuch a great booty of all ſorts of cattle, 
as has not been ſeen in Leinſter. 

MCCCXL. The biſhop of Hereford, juſtice cf 
Ireland, being ordered home by the king, re- 
turned into England the 10th of April, leaving friar 
Roger Outlaw, prior of Kilmainan, in his _ who 
died the 13th of February. 

The king of England made John Darcy lord chick 
juſtice of Ireland for life. 

MCCCXLI. In May ſir John Moris came lord 
chief juſtice of Ireland, as deputy to John Darcy. 

In the county of Leinſter there happened fuch 1 
ſtrange prodigy as had never been heard of. A perſon 
travelling along the road found a pair of gloves, fit 
for his hands, as he thought, but when he put them 
on, he loſt his ſpeech immediately, and could do 
nothing but bark like a dog; nay, from that mo- 
ment, the men and women, old and young, 
throughout the whole county barked like dogs, 
and the children like whelps. This plague continuel 
with ſome 18 days, with others a month, and with 
ſome for two years, and, like a contagious diſtempe!, 
at laſt infected the neighbouring counties, and ſet 
them a barking too. 

The king of England revoked all thoſe grants that 
cither he or his anceſtors had made to any in Ireland, 
whether of liberties, lands, or goods; which occaſione! 
a general murmer and diſcontent : inſomuch that tie 
whole Kingdom inclined ro a revolt. | 

A parliament was called by the king's council to fit 
in October. Fitz-Thomas, earl of Deſmond, abſentel 
himſelf. Before this, there never was ſeen ſo mucl 
rancour and diviſion between the Engliſh of bot! 
kingdoms ; at laſt, without aſking advice of the lord 
chiet 8 or any other of the King's miniſters, tbe 
mayors of the king's cities, together with the nobr 
lity and gentry of the kingdom, reſolved, among 


Ober things, to hold another parliament at Rilkcnn 
j1 
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in November, in order to treat of ſuch matters as 
concerned the king and kingdom. 

Neither the lord chief juſtice, nor any other of 
the king's miniſters, durſt repair thither. It was con- 
cluded in this parliament, by the nobility and the 
mayors aforeſaid, to diſpatch away an ambaſſador to 
the king of England to intercede for relief, and re- 
preſent the unjuſt adminiſtration of the great officers 
in Ircland, and declare they could no longer endure 
their oppreſſion. T1 hey were particularly inftrutel in 
their complaints againſt the ſaid miniſters, to aſk, How 
a land ſo full of wars and trouble could be governed 
by a perſon that was wholly a ſtranger to warlike 
affairs * Secondly, How a miniſter of the king's 
could be imagined to grow ſo rich in a ſhort time? 
And, thirdly, What was the reaſon that the king of 
England was never the richer for Ireland ? 

MCCCXLII. On the 11th of October, and the 
11th day of the moon, two ſeveral moons were ſeen 
by many about Dublin, in the morning before day. 
The one was bright, and acco:ding to its natural 
courſe in the welt ; the other, of the bignels of a 
round loaf, ſtood in tue calt, but not fo briglit as 
the former, | 

MCCCXLIII. St. Thomas's ſtreet in Dublin was 
accidenrally burnt on St. Valentine the Martyr's day. 

The 13th of July, fir Ralph Uſford, with his wile 
the counteſs of Ulſter, came lord chief juſtice of Irc- 
land, upon whoſe coming the fair weather ſuddenly 
turred foul, and there was nothing but rainy and 
tempeſiuous weather whilſt he lived. None of his 
predecefors were to be compared with him; for he 
opprefied the Iriſh, aud robbed both clergy and laity 
of their goods; neither did he ſpare the poor more 
than the rich; under a colovr of doing good, he 
defrauded many. He obſerved neither the eccleſiaſ- 
tical nor civil laws. He was injurious to the natural 
Ih, and did juſtice to few, if any; wholly diſtruſt- 
ing all the inhabitants, except ſome few. All this 
he did and attempted at the ſupgeſtion of his wife. 

In March, as he was going into Ulſter through a 
pals called Emerdullan, he was ſet upon by one 
Maccartan, who robbed him of his money, cloaths, 
Foods, plate, and horfes, and killed ſome of his 
men. But at laſt the chief juſtice by the help 
of the Ergalians got the victory, and made his way 
into UN Cr. ; 

MCCCELEV. The ſeventh of June there was a 
pariament held at Dublin, where lord Moris Fitz- 
Thomas, carl of Deſmond, was not preſcnt. 

Sir Ralph Uſord, the chief juſtice of Ireland, after 
St. John Baptiſt's day, without the conſent of the 
Iriſh pobility, ſet up the king's ſtandard againſt 
Moris Fitz: Thomas, earl of Deſmond, and marched 
Ito Munſter, where he ſeized on the earl's eſtate, 
and farmed it out to others for a certain yearly rent 
to be paid the king. | 

Wlilkt he was in Munſter, he gave two writs to 
lie Wilkam Burton, who was to give one of them 
to Moris Fitz- Thomas, earl of Kildare: The con- 
tents of which were, That, under the forfeiture of 
bis whole eſtate, he forthwith repair unto him, with 
a conſiderable force, to aſſiſt the king and him. The 
ther was an order to fir William Burton, to appre- 
hend the earl of Kildare, and impriſon him; which 
be finding impracticable, perſuaded the carl, who was 
preparing himſelf with his army, and levying forces 
to aſuſt the chief juſtice, that before he left the king- 
m he ſhould come to the king's council at Dublin, 


OP 
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and in concurrence with them obtain that lis land 
might be kept ſafe in his abſence; ſo that if any 
harm ſhonld come, it ſhould be through the detault 
of rhe king's council, and not in him. Upop this the 
carl, not diſtruſting fir William, nor any plot that 
was againſt him, prepared to go to Dublin; where 
he was no ſooner come, than without ſuſpicion of the 
treachery, as he was conſulting with the King's council 
in the I,xchequer, on a ſudden fir William arreſted 
him, and he was taken, and carried to the caltle, 

he chick juſtice marched with his army to O-Co- 
mill in Munſter, and to Kering, where, by treachery, 
he took two caſtles of the carl of Detmond, the 
caſtle of Ynyikyſty and the Ifland-caſtle, in which 
were fir Euſtace Poer, fir William Graunt, -and fir 
John Cottrell, who were drawn and hanged in 
October. 

The chief juſtice baniſhed the carl of Deſmond, 
with ſome other of his knights. After that, in No— 
vember, he returned with his forces out of Munfler, 
to ſee his wife, then big with child, at Kylmainan near 
Dublin. Beſides what he had done to the laity, in 
mdicting and imprifoning them, and robbing them of 
their goods, he alſo plagued the eccleſiaſtics, as well 
prieſts as clerks, by arreſts and impriſonment, to the 
end he miglit fleece them. 

He revoked the grants and demiſes of their lands, 
beſtowing them upon other tenants ; 
writings concerning thoſe grants, notwithſtanding 
they were ſigned by him, and ſealed with the King's 
ſcal. | 

The carl of Deſmond's 26 bail, as well earls 
as barons, knights, and. others, William lord 

zurke earl of Uliter, James lord Botiller carl of 
Ormond, fir Richard Tuit, fir Euſtace Poer, fic (Gerald 
de Rochfort, fir John Fitz Robert Pocr, fir Robert 
Barry, fir Moris Fitz-Gerald, fir John Welleſly, fir 
Walter Lenfaunt, fir Roger de la Rokell, fir Henry 
Traharn, fir Roger Poer, fir John Lenfaunt, fir Roger 
Poer, fir Matthew Fitz-Henry, fic Richard Wallis, fir 
Edward Burk fon to the earl of Ulſter, David Barry, 
William Firz-Gerald, Fulk Alb, Robert Fitz-Moris, 
Henry Barkley, John Fitz-George Roch, and Thomas 
de Lees de Burgh; who, notwithſtanding ſome of 
them had been at great expences in the war with the 
chief juſtice, and in purſuing the ſaid carl of Def. 
mond, were all deprived of their eſtates, dilinhcrited, 
and ſent to priſon during the King's pleaſure, except 
four, William Burg carl of Uliter, James Botiller 
carl of Ormond, &. 

Wee. On Palm-ſunday, which was on 
the gth of April, Ralph Uſord, the lord chief 
juſtice, died, whoſe death was very much lamented by 
his wife and family; but the loyal ſubjects of Ireland 
rejoiced at it; and both the clergy and latty for 305 
celebrated a ſolemn feaſt at Eaſter. Upon his death 
the floods ceaſed, and the air again grew wholeſome 5 
and the common people thanked God for it. The 
body bcing done up ſtrongly. in lead, his counteſs 


very ſorrowfully feat his bowels (with his rreafure 


not worthy to be lodged among ſuch holy relicks) 
into England, where they were interred. And at laſt, 
on the ſecond of May, by a wonderful and 


14 


undoubted 
diſplay of the divine Providence, this ladv, who 
came with ſo much grandeur into Dublin with the 
king's banners and a great number of ſoldicrs at- 
"tending her through the ftreets, where. ſhe lived 
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ſuort time like a queen of Iceland, v 
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of the populace for their debts, and returned home 
in diſgrace with her family, with all the ſymptoms of 
death, ſorrow, and heavinels. 

Aſter the death of the ſaid chief juſtice, Robert 
lord Darcy, by the conſent of the king's miniſters 
and others, was choſen to ſupply the oflice of chief 
juſtice for the time being. 

The caſtles of Lee and Kylmehede were taken and 
burnt by the Iriſh in April. 

John Lord Moris, being made chief juſlice of Irc- 
land, arrived here the 15th of May. 

The Iriſh of Ulſter gave a great defeat to the 
Engliſh of Urgale in June; three hundred at leaſt of 
them were cut oft, 

Moris, chicf juſtice of Ireland, was turned out of 
that office by the king, and Walter lord Berming- 
ham put in; who came into Ireland with his com- 
miſſion in June, ſome time after the great ſlaughter 
juſt mentioncd. 

The maintenance of the peace was committed 
by the king for ſome time to Moris F1tz- 
Thomas, earl of Deſmond. Having received this 
order on the eve of the exaltation of the IIoly 
Crots, he embarked immediately therevpon with his 
wife and two ſons at Yoohill, and arrived in England, 
where he was proſecuting a ſuit at law againſt 
Ralph Uſford, the late lord chief juſtice, for the 
wrongs he had done him. 

;y the king's order, the earl was to be allowed 
twenty ſhillings a day from the time of his firſt ar- 
rival ſo long as he ſhould ſtay there. 

In November, Walter lord Bermingham, chief 
Juſtice of Ireland, and Moris lord Fitz- Thomas, carl 
of Kildare, took up arms againſt O Morda and his ac- 
complices, who had burnt the caſtle of Ley and Kil- 
mehed, and followed them fo cloſely with fire, ſword, 
and rapine, that, although their number amounted to 
many thouſands, and they made a reſolute defence, 
at laſt, after much blood and many wounds, they 
were forced to yield; and ſo they ſubmitted to the 
king's mercy and the diſcretion of the carl. 

MCCCXLVII. The earl of Kildare, with his 
kni hits and barons, ſet out in May to join the king 
of England, who was then at the fiege of Calais; 
wlich the inhabitants ſurrendered to the king of 
England the 4th of. June. 


Walter Bonevile, William Calf, William Weleſly, 


and many other brave Engliſh, Welch, and Iriſh 
gentlemen, died of the diſtemper which then raged at 
Calais. 

AMac-Murgh, Donald Mac-Murgh, ſon to Do- 
nald Mac-Murgh, king of Leinſter, was moſt perſi— 
diouſly killed by his own men on tae gth of June. 

The king knighted Moris Fitz- Thomas, earl of 
Kildare, who married the daughter uf | Bartholo- 
mew de Burgwaſhe. 

On St. Stephen the Martyr's day, the Iriſh burnt 
Monaghan, and ruined the country about it. 

Lady Joan Fitz-1.cones, late wife to Simon lord Gene- 
vile, died, and on the ſecond of April was buried in the 


conventual church of the Friers preachers at 'Irym, , 


MCCCXLVIII. The 22d year of Edward III. a 
great peſtilence, which had raged before in other 
countries, reached Ireland, and made great havocks 

This year Walter lord Bermingham, chief juſtice 
of lreland, went into England, und left John Archer, 
prior of Kylmainan, to officiute for him. The ſame 
year he returned again, and had the: barony of Ken- 
lys, Which lies in Oltory, contcrred upon him by the 
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King, to requite his great ſervice in leading an arm 
againſt the carl of Deimond, with Raulf Ufford, ag 
before noticed. This barony belonged formerly tg 
Euſtace lord Poer, who was convicted and hanged a; 
the caſtle of the Iſle. 

MCCCXLIX. Walter lord Bermiogham, the best 
juſticiary that ever was in Ireland, ſurrendered hi; 
oſſice, and was ſucceeded by lord Carew, knight ang 
baron. 

MCCCI.. In the 25th year of the ſaid king fi 
Thomas Rokeſby, knight, was made lord chief 
juſtice of Ireland, 

This year, on St. Margaret the Virgin's eve, fe 
Walter Bermingham, knight, for ſome time an exce.. 
lent and worthy juſticiary of this kingdom, died in 
England. | 

MCCCLI. Died Kenwrick Sherman, ſometime 
mayor of the city of Dublin, and was buried unde; 
the belfry of the Friars-preachers, which he himſelf 
had built, as he had likewife glazed the great window 
at the head of the choir, and roofed the church, 
among many other pious works. Ile died in the 
ſame convent on the 6th of March; and, leaving a 
cſtate to the value of three thouſand marks, he be. 
queathed great legacies to all the clergy, both re. 
gular and fecular, for twenty miles round tte city, 

MCCCXLII. Sic Robert Savage, knight, began 
to build ſeveral caſtles in many places of Ulſter, par. 
ticularly in his own manors; telling his ſon and het 
apparent fir Henry Savage, That they would thus 
fortify themſelves, leſt the Iriſh ſhould hereafter 
break in upon them, to the utter ruin of their eſlate 
and family, and to the diſhonour of their name among 
other nations. His ſon anſwered, That where-eve 
there were valiant men, there were forts and caflles, 
according to that ſaying, Filiicaftrametati ſunt, the chil- 
dren [of Iſrael] encamped, i. e. brave men are deſigned 
for war, and that for this reaſon he would take care to 
be among ſuch, which would prove the fame in 
elſect, as if he lived in a caſtle; adding, That he 
took a caſtle of Bones to be much better than a caſtl 
of Stones. Upon this reply, his. father gave over in 
great vexation, and ſwore he would never more build 
with ſtone and mortar, but keep a good houſe and 
great retinue about him; foretelling, however, That 
his poſterity would repent it, as indeed they did, for 
the Iriſh deſtroyed the whole conntry for want of 
caſtles to defend it. 

MCCCXI. V. In the zoth of the ſame reign, ſe 
Thomas Rokeſby, knight, reſigned his office of chick 
juſtice on the 26th of July; and was ſucceeded 
by Moris Fitz- Thomas, earl of Deſmond, who held 
It till his death, 

On the converſion of St. Paul, the ſaid Moris 
lord Fitz-Thomas departed this life in the caſtle of 
Dublin, to the great grief of his friends and kindred, 
and all others that were peaceably inclined, He 
was firſt buried in the choir of the Friars preachers of 
Dublin, and afterward in the convent of the Friars 
preachers of Traly. As to his character, he Wis 
certainly a juſt judge, and ſerupled not to condemn 
even thoſe of his own blood or family as much as 
ſtrangers, for theft, rapine, and other miſdemeanors 
The Iriſh ſtood in great awe of him. 

MCCCLV!i. In the gift year of this reign, fr 
Thomas Rokcfby was the ſecond time made chief 
juſtice of Ircland. He kept the Irith in geod order, 
and paid well for the proviſions of his houſe, ſaying, 
| will eat and drink out of woodet-yellcls, and pay 
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both gold and ſilver for my food and clothes, nay, 
and for my penſioners about me. 

This ſame year, the ſaid fir Thomas, lord chief 
juſtice of Ireland, died in the caſtle of Kylka. 

MCCCLII. In the 32d year of the king's reign, 
ir Almaric de Saint Amand was made chief juſtice of 
Ireland, and entered upon his office. 

About this time aroſe a great diſpute between the 
lord archbiſhop of Armagh, Richard Vitz-Ralfe, and 
the four orders of Friars mendicants; the friars 
carried their point, and the pope enjoined filence 
on the archbiſhop. 

MCCCLVII. in che 33d year of the ſame reign, 
er Almaric de Saint Amand, chief juſtice of the king- 
dom, went over to England, 

MCCCLIX. In the 34th year of this reign, James 
Potiller, earl of Ormond, was made chicf juſtice of 
Ircland. 

On St. Gregory's day this year, died o an de Burgh 
countels of Kildare, and was buried in the church of 
the Friers minors in Kildare, by ker huſband Thomas 
lord Fitz John, carl of Kildare. 

MCCCLX. In the 35th year of this ſame reign, 
Richard Fitz-Ralf, archbiſhop of Armagh, dicd in 
Uenault, on the 16th ot December. His bones were. 
conveyed into Ireland by the reverend father in God 
Stephen biſhop of Meth, and buricd in St. Nicholas's 
church at Dundalk, where he was born; , yet it is a 
queſtion with ſome peiſons, whether theſe were his 
very bones, or the bones of ſome other perſon. 

This, year died fir Robert Savage, of Ulſter, a va- 
liant knight, who, near Antrim, flew in one day 
2000 Iriſh with a ſmall party of Engliſh; but 
betore the engagement, he took care to give cach of 
his men a good doſe of wine or alc, whereot he 
had good ſtore, and referved ſome ſor his friends 
likewiſe when they came. Beſides this, he ordered 
that il.cep, oxen, Veniſon, or fowl, both wild and 

ſhould be killed, and made ready to enter- 
an the conquerors at their return from battle, 
waolyever they ſhould be; ſaying, That it would be 
2 nate if ſuch gueſts ſhould come and find him un- 
provided with meat and drink. It pleaſing God to 
ble's them with the victory, he invited them all ro 
ſupper, and reJoiced with him, giving God thanks for 
A lucceſs; and he ſaid, I thank God, for that it is 
ater thus to keep it, than to let it run waſte on the 
round, as ſome adviſed him. He was buricd in the 
conventual church of the Friers preachers of Col- 
tath near the river Banne. 

The carl of Ormond, chief juſtice of Ireland, went 
into England, and Moris Fitz-Thomas, carl of Kil- 
dare, was made chief juſtice of Ireland, by a charter 
and commiſſion, after this manner. Omnibus, & c. 
io all to whom theſe preſents ſhall come, greeting : 


Know ye, that we have committed to our faithful 
24 loving ſubject, Moris earl of Kildare, the office 
1 chic f Inner of our kingdom of Ireland, together 
n-the nation itſelf, and the caſtlcs and other a 
Pur nances thereunto belonging, to kc 
ring our will and pleaſure ; commanding, t 
while. he remains in the ſaid office, he ſhall receive 
: fam of five hundred pounds yearly out of our 
excaequer at Dublin: Upon whic!: 
| perform the ſaid office, and take care of the 
12com, and maintain twenty men and horſe in arms 
ccnflantly, 2 himſelf fall be one, during the 
enjoy, nent of the ſaid commiſſion. In witneſs 
blin by the bands of our beloved 
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in Chriſt, frier Thomas Burgey, prior of the hoſpital 
of St. John of Jeruſalem in Ireland, our chancellgr 
of that kingdom, on the goth of March, in the 
35th year of our reign.” James Botillcr, cart of 
Ormond, returned to Ireland, being made lord chief 
juſtice, as before; whereupon the carl of Kildare re- 
ſigned to him. 

MCCCLXI. Leonel, ſon to the king of England, 
and carl of Ulſter, in right of his wife, came as the 
king's lieutenant into Ireland, and on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, being the Nativity of the Bleſſed Virgin, ar- 
rived at Dublin with his wife Elizabeth, the daughter 
and heir of Willtan Burk, carl of Ulſter. 

Another peſtilence happened this year, There 
died in England Henry duke of Lahcaftcr, the carl! 
of March, and the carl of Northampton. 

On the 6th of January, Moris Doncref, citizen 
of Dublin, was buried in the church-yard cf the 
Friars preachers in this city; having contributed 40/, 
towards glazing the church of that convent. 

This year on St. Margaret's eve, dicd lady Joan 
Fleming, wife to Geffery lord Trevers, and lady 
Margaret Bermingham, wife to Robert lord Preſton, 
and they were buried in the church of - the friars 
preachers at Tredaph. 

Walter lord Bermingham, the younger, died on St. 
Lawrence's-day, who left his cſtate to be divided 
among his fiſters, one ot whoſe ſhares came to the 
aforclaid Preſton. 

Lord Leonel having arrived in Ireland, and refreſhed 
himſelf for ſome few days, entered into a war with 
O Brynne, and made proclamation in his army, That 
no Iriſh man ſhould be fuflered to come near his 
army: one hundred of his own troops were f{liin. 
Leonel, hereupon, drew up both the Engliſh and the 
Ir:th into one body, went on ſucceſsſully, and, by 
God's help and that of the people of Ireland, he 
fought many battles with the Iriſh round about. 
Among many, both Engliſh and Iriſh, whom he 
knighted, were Robert Preſton, Robert Holywood, 
Thomas Talbot, Walter Cuſache, James de ja Hyde, 
John Aſh, and Patrick and Robert Aſh. 

He removed the exchequer from Dublin to Car- 
lagh, and gave 300l. towards walling tliat town. 

On the feaſt of St. Maur the Abbor there lin 
a violent wind, that ſhook or blew daun the pigna 
cles, chimnies, and: ſuch other buildings as ov 
topped the reſt; trees without number, and ſeveral 
ſteeples particularly the ſtecple of 
preachers. 


MCC CLXII. In the 36th: vear of this king's g re ign, 
and on the 8th of April, St. Patrick's church in Dub- 
lin was burnt down through negligence. 

MCCCLXIV. In the 38th year of this reign, 
Leonel, carl of Uliter, arrived on the 22d of April 
in England, leaving the earl of Ormond to 

; his deputy : on the 8th of December! 
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he returned again. 

MCCCL . In the zoth of this rewn, Leonel, 
duke of Clarence, went again into England, leaving 
fir Thomas Dale, knight, deputy-kecper and chief 
juſtice in his abſence. 

MCCCLXVII. A great feud aroſe between the 
Berminghams of Carbry and the 
occaſioned by the depredations ti 
Sir Robert Preſton, light, chief Laronmn Or 
the exchequer, PUT a 80. d Jari ion into C. 


count“. 
rb. * caitle, 
and ſpent a great TO Ct money in defence of what 
he held in his wife's riaht againſt the king'z enemies; 
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MCCCLXVII. Gerald Fitz-Moris, carl of Deſ— 
mond, was made chict juſtice of Ireland. 

MCCCLX VIII. In the 42d year of the ſame reign, 
after a parliament of the Engliſh and Lriſh, friar 
Thomas Burley, prior of Kylmainan, the King's 
chancellor in Ireland, John Fitz-Reicher, ſheriff of 
Meth, fir Robert Tiriil, baron of Caſtle Knok, and 
many more were taken priſoners at Carbry by the 
nerminghams and others of that town. James Ber- 
mingham, who was then kept in irons as a traytor in 
the caſtle of Trim, was ſet at liberty in exchange for 
the chancellor; the reſt were forced to ranſom 
themſelves. 

The church of St. Mary in Trym was burnt 
down by fire in the monaſtery. 

Gn the vigil of St. Luke the Evangeliſt, Leonel, 


duke of Clarence, dicd at Albe in Pyemont. lie 


was firſt buried in the city of Pavia, near St, Auguſtin, 
and afterwards in the conventual church of the Auſtin 
friars at Clare in England. 

MCCCLXIX, In the 43d year of this reign, fir 
William Windeſore, knight, a perſon of great valour 
and courage, being made the king's deputy, came 
into Ireland on the 12th cf July; to whom general 
Firz-Moris, carl of Deſinond, reſigned the office of 
Chick juſtice. 

MCCCLXX. In the 44th year of this reign, a 
peſtilence raged in Ircland, more violent than either 
of the former two; many of the nobility and citizens 
and children innumerable, died of it. 

The ſame year Gerald Fitz-Maurice, earl of Deſ— 
mond, John lord Nicholas, Thomas lord Fitz-John, 
and many others of the nobility, vere taken priſoners 
on the 6th of July, near the monaſtery of Magie or 
Maii in the county of Limerick, by O-Breen and Mac 
Comar of Thomond; many were ſlain: where- 
upon the lieutenant went over to Limerick, in orde 
to defend 'Mounſter, leaving the war againſt the 
Q-Tothiles and the reſt in Leinſter till ſome other 
opportunity. 

This year died Robert lord Terell, baron of Caſtle 
Knock, together with his ſon and heir, and his wife 
Scolaſtica Houth ; ſo that the inheritance was ſhared 
between Joan and Maud, ſiſters of the ſaid Robert 
Tereil. 

Simon lord Fleming, baron of Slane, John lord 
Culak, baron of Colmolyn, and John Taylor, late 
mayor of Dublin, a very rich man, died this year. 
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Dis Continuation follaing is taken from the Manu: 
feript Chronicle of Henry Marleburgh. 

MCCCLXXI. Sir Robert Aſhton came into 
Ircland as chief juſtice. 

MCCCLXIIH. A great war between the Engliſh 
of Meth and O-Fero!l, with great ſlaughter on both 
f1 [es 

Lord John Haſſe baron of Galtrim, John Fitz-Ri- 
chard, ſheritt of Meth, and William Dalton, were, in 
May, killed by the Iriſh in Kynaleagh. 

MCCCLXXV. Died Thomas archbiſhop of Dul- 
hin; the ſame year Robert de Wikford was conſe— 
erated archbiſhop of this fee. | 

MCCCLX X XI. Edmund Mortimer, the King's 


at Cork. 
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MCCCLXXXI. A peſtilence raged in Ircland. 

MCCCLXXXV, Dublin bridge fell down. 

MCCCXC., Dicd Robert de Wikford, archbiſho 
of Dublin. 5 

Robert Waldebey, archbiſhop of Dublin, of 0 
order of the Auſtin friars, was tranſlated alſo this 1 
| MCCCXCVII, Happened the death and rand 
tion of friar Richard Northalis, archbiſhop of Dublin 
of the order of the Carmclites, ; 

| This year Thomas Crawlcy was conſecrated arch. 
biſhop of Dublin; 

Thomas lord Burk, and Walter lord Bermingham 
cut off 609 of the Iriſh, and Mac Con their captain, 

Edmund *, carl of March, lieutenant of I: elang 
with the aſſiſtance of the earl of Orinond, walled y 
country of O Bryn, and knighted Chriſtopher Preſton 
John Bedelcu, Edmund Loundris, John Loundriz 
William Nugent, Walter de la Hyde, and Rober 
Cadel, at the ſtorming of a ſtrong manor-houſe of 
the ſaid O Bryn. 

MCCCXCVIII. Forty Engliſh, among whom wer. 
John Fitz- Williams, Thomas Talbot, and Thoms 
Comyn, were unfortunately cut off on Aſcenſion day 
by the Tothils, 

On St. Margaret's day this year, Roger earl d 
March, the king's lieutenant, was flain, with many 
others, by O Bryn and other Iriſh of Leinſter, x 
Kenlys in that province. Roger Grey was appointed 
to ſucceed him in the office of chief juſtice. 

On the feaſt of St. Mark pope and confeſſor, the 
noble duke of Sutherey came into Ireland, being 
made the king's deputy lieutenant thereof; accom- 
panied with the archbiſhop of Dublin, Thoms 
Crawley. 

MCCCXCIX. In the 23d year of King Richard, 
being Snnday, the morrow after St. Petronil the 
Virgin's day, King Richard arrived at Waterforl 
with 2c0 ſhips. 

At Ford in Ken)ys in the county of Kil lare, on the 
Cth day of this weck 200 of the Iriſh were lain by 
Jenicho and others of the Engliſh ; the next day the 
people of Dublin made an inroad into the country 
of O Bryn, cut of 33 of the Iriſh, and took to the 
number of 80 men and women, with their children, 
priſoners, 

The king came to Dublin this year on the ſourth 
before the kalends of July, and embarked in great 
haſte for England, upon a report that Henry cube 
of Lancaſter was landed there. 

MCCCC. At Whitſuntide, in the firſt year of king 
Henry IV. the conſtable of Dublin caſtle, and ſfeveril 
others, engaged the Scots at Stranford in Ulſter, 
which proved unfortunate to the Engliſh, many & 
them being cut off and drowncd in that encounter. 

MCCCCI. In the ſecond year of this reign, ir 
John Stanley, the King's licutenant, went over into 
England in May, leaving fir William Stanley to ſap: 
ply his place. 

On Barthblomew-eve this year, Stephen Scrope 
came into Ireland, as deputy to lord Thomas of Lat 
caſter, the king's lieutenant. 

The ſame year, on the feaſt of St. Brice, bihop 
and confeſſor, Thomas lord Lancalter, the king's ton, 
being viceroy of Ireland, arrived at Dublin. 

MCCCCl. The church of the Fricrs preaciers 
at Dublin was conlecrated on the $th of July by tie 
archbiſhop of this city. The fame day 493 til 
| | were 
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were lain by John Drake, mayor of Dublin, aſſiſted 
by the citizens and the country, people, near Bree, 
where they gained a conhideravle vidlory, 

In September this year a parliament was held at 
Dublin; fir Bartholomew Verdon, James White, 
Stephen Gernon, and their accomplices, killed John 
Dowdal, ſheriff of Louith, in Urgal, during this 
ſeſſion. 

MCCCCI!T. In the fourth year of King Henry IV. 
gr Walter Beterley, a valiant knight, then ſteward 
there, with thirty more, was killed in Uliter in May. 

About the feaſt of St. Martin this year the king's 
on Thomas went over into England, leaving Ste- 
phen Scroop to officiate as his deputy, who returned 
ao on the firſt day of Lent into England; after 
which, the lords of the kingdom choſe the earl of 
Orrond lord chi-t juſtice of Ireland. 

MCCCCIV. In the gth year of king Henry's 

teign, on the th of May, dicd John Cowlton, arch- 
biſhop of Armagh, and was {ucceeded by Nicholas 
Fleming. The ſame year on St. Vitalie? day a par- 
lament was held at Dublin by the earl of Ocmond, 
at that time chief juſtice of the kingdom; where the 
ſtatutes of Kilkenny and Dublin and the charter of 
Ireland were confirmed. 
Patrick Savage was this year treacherouſly ſlain in 
Ulſter by Mac Kilmori; his brother Richard being 
alſo given in hoilage was murdered in priſon, after 
he had paid a ranſom of 200 marks. 

MCCCCV. In the 6th ycar of king Henry, three 
Scotch gallics, two at Green caſtle, and one at Dal- 
key, vere taken in May, with their captain 'Thomas 
Mac Golagh. 

The merchants of Tredagh entered Scotland this 
year, and took hoſtages and booty. 

The fame year Stephen Scroop went into England, 
leaving the carl of Ormond to officiate as juſtice dur- 
ing his abſence. 

In June this year the people of Dublin invaded 
Scatlind, at St. Ninian's, Where they gallantly be- 
lated themſelves; after which they made a deſcent 
non Wales, and did great miſchief among the 
Welk. In this expedition they carried the ſhrine of 
St. Cubic to the church of the Iloiy Trinity in 
Dublin. 

This year, on the vigil of the bleſied Virgin, died 
Janes Botiller, carl of Ormond, at Baligauran, during 
lis 26minifiration. He was much lamented, and ſuc- 
ceded by Gerald, earl of Kildare. 

MCCCCVL In the ſeventh year of king Richard, 
te Dublinians, on Corpus Chriſti day, with the aſſiſt- 
ence Of the country people, overcame the Iriſh, and 
ſome of them; they took three enſigus, and 


carried off ſeveral heads to Dublin. 


The ſame year the prior of Canal, in a battle with 
doo well-armed Iriſh, on the plain of Kildare, van— 


galied them by his great valour, killing ſome, and 


ing the reſt to flight : The prior and his party 


980 


not above twenty; ſuch is the care of Provi- 


vidence of thoſe that truſt in it. 
Ihe ſame year, after the feaſt of St. Michael, 
coop, deputy juſtice to Thomas the King's fon, 
| Viceroy of Ireland, arrived here. 
The f vear died Innocent VII. He was ſuc» 
eeded in the chair by Gregory. | 
4 & - 
Ihe ſame. year, on St. Hilary's day, a. parliament 
was held at Dublin, which broke up in Lent at 
Trym, NI 
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in the latter end of February. About the ſame time 
died fir Geſlery Vaux, a valiant knight of the county 
of Carlagh. 

MCCCCVII. A perfidious baſe Iriſhman, called 
Mac Adam Mac Gilmori, never chriſtened, and there- 
fore called Corbi, one who had caulcd the dellruttion 
of forty churches, took Patrick Savage priſoner, 
forced him to pay 2090 marks for ranſom, and after» 
wards killed both him and his brother Richard. 

The ſame year, on the ſcaſt of the exaltation of 
the Holy Croſs, Stephen Scroop, deputy licutenant 
to the King's fon "Thomas, accompanied with the carts 
of Ormond and Detmond, the prior of Kilmainan, 
and many others from Meth, marched out of Dublin, 
and mvaded the territories of Mac Murgh. The 
Iriſh had at firſt the better, but were at lat 
beat back by the bravery of theſe commanders. 
O Nolam, with his ſon, and others, were taken 
priſoners. But upon the ſudden news that the 
Bourkeins and O Kerol had continucd for two days 
together doing miſchief in the county of Kilkenny, 
they went immediately in all haſte to the village of 
Callan, ſurprized them, and put them to flight. 0 
Kerol and 809 more were cut off in this action. 

Stephen Scroop went into England this year, and 
James Boriller, carl of Ormond, was by the country 
elected chief juſtice, 

MCCCCVIII. The ſaid chief juſtice held a par— 
liament at Dublin, which confirmed the ſtatutes of 
Kilkenny and Dublin, and a charter was granted un— 
der the great ſcal of England apainſt purveyors. | 

The day after the feaſt of St. Peter ad vincula 
this year, lord Thomas of Lancaſter, the king's fon, 
arrived as hentenant deputy at Carlingford in Ireland, 
from whence he came next week to Dublin. The 
earl ot Kildare coming to welcome him wis ar- 
reſted, with three more of his retinue. His goods 
were all carried off by the lord deputy's ſervants, and 
he himſelf impriſoned till he paid a fine of 300 marks. 

On St. Marcellus's day the ſame year died Ste- 
phen lord Scroop at Triſteldermot. 

Thomas of Lancaſter was this year wounded at 
Kilmainan, and narrowly eſcaped with his life. 


After his recovery, he made proclamation, That all 


who were bound to the king by tenure ſhould make 
their appcarance at Roſſe. After St. Hilary he 
called a parliament at Kilkenny to have lailaye 
granted him. Cu the third before the ides of March, 
he went into England, leaving the prior of Kil- 
maina to oſſiciate in his abſence. 

This year Hugh Mac-Giimory was ſlain at Creg- 
ſergus, in the church of the Friars minors, which he 
had formerly deſt roy ed, and broke the glaſs windows 
for the ſake of the iron bare, which gave admit- 
tance. to his enemies, the Savages. 

MCCCCIX. In the 1oth year of tlic reign of 
king Henry, 89 of the Iriſh were cut off in June by 
the Engliſh in Ulſter, under the conduct of Janico 
of Artovs. 

MCCCCX. On the 13th of June a parliament 
was held at Dublin, which continued ſitting for three 


weeks, the prior of Kilmainan being deputy for the 


chief juſtice. 


The ſame year, on the roth of July, the ſaid 
juſtice began to build the caſtle Mibracly de O Feroll, 
ard built de la Mare alſo. There was great ſcarcity 
of corn this year. 
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The ANN AL S 


The ſame year, the chief juſtice invaded the terri- 
tory of O-Brin at the head of fifteen hundred Kerns, 
of whom eight hundred deſerted, and went over to 
the Iriſh; ſo that if the people of Dublin had not 
been there, there would have been lamentation and 
woe ; however, John Derpatrick loſt his life. 

MCCCCXIL. About the feaſt of Tiburce and Va- 
lerian, O Conghir did much harm to the Engliſh in 
Meth, and took above 160 priſoners. 

The ſame year O-Doles, a Knight, and Thomas, 
ſon of Moris, ſhcrilf of Limerick, killed each other. 

On the 9th of June this year died Robert Monteyn, 
biſhop of Meth. He was ſucceeded by Edward 
Dandiſey, formerly archdeacon of Cornwall. 

MCCCCXIH. Oa the 7th ot October, John Stan— 
ley, the king's lieutenant in Ireland, arrived at Clon- 
carfe ; and, on the 6th of January, died at Aterith. 

The ſame year, after the death of lord Stanley, 
lord licutenant, Thomas Cranley, archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin, was elefted chief juſtice of Ireland on the 11th 
of February, Another parliament was held at Dub- 
lin on the morrow of St. Matthias the Apoſtle, which 
continued ſitting for 15 days; during which time the 
Iriſh ſet many towns on fire, as they had done ſeveral 
times before parliament met; upon which a tallage 
vas demanded, but not granted. 

MCCCCXIV. The O-Mordries and O-Dempſies, 
Iriſh, were cut off by the Engliſh, ncar Kilda, as the 
chief juſtice, archbiſhop of Dublin, went in pro- 
cetlion at Triſtildermot, praying with his clergy, at 
which time 100 Iriſh were likewiſe routed by his ſer- 
yants, and others, their countrymen, 


Upon the feaſt of St. Gordian and Epimachus, the | 


Engliſh of Meth were defeated ; Thomas Maurevard, 
baron of Scrin, and many others were ſlain; and 
Chriſtopher Fleming and John Dardis were taken 
priſoners by O-Conghir and the Iriſh. 

On St. Martin's-cve, John Talbot lord Furnival, 
being made lieutenant of Ireland, arrived at Dalkay. 

MCCCCXV. Robert Talbot, a nobleman, who 
walled the ſuburbs of Kilkenny, died in November 
this year. 

After All Saints day died friar Patrick Baret, biſhop 
of Fernes and canon ot. Kenly, where he was buried. 

MCCCCXVI. On the feaſt of Gervaſius and 
Prothallus, the lord Furnival had a fon born at 
Finglas. About this time the reverend Stephen 
bleming, archbiſhop of Armagh, departed this lite 
and was ſucceeded by John Suanig. At the ſame 
time died the biſhop of Ardachad, triar Adam Lyns, 
of the order of friars preachers. 

On St. Laurence-day died Thomas Talbot, ſon of 
the lord Furnival, lately born at Finglas, and was 
buried in the choir of the friars preachers at Dublin, 
FA parliament was held at Dublin, ] during which 
the Iriſh fell upon the Engliſh, and flew many of 
them, and, among the reſt, Thomas Balimore of 
Baliquelan. 

This ſeton continued here for fix weeks, and then 
adjourned till the 11th of May at Trym; where it 
fart for cleven days, and granted a ſubſidy of four 
hundred! marks to the lieutenant. 

MCCCCXVIL On the eve of St. Philip and St. 
James, Thomas Cranley, archbiſhop of Dublin, went 
over into England, and died at Farindon, and was buried 
in New-college in Oxford; he was very liberal and 
charitable, a great cletk, doctor of divinity, an excel. 


= 


2 
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lent preacher, a great builder, handſome, and or 2 
fair complexion, but withal ſanguine and tall ; (;; that 


it might be well ſaid of him, „ Thou art fairer 
than the ſons of inen, grace is poured into 4 
* lips.” He was eighty years old, and gore 
the ſee of Dublin peaceably almoſt 20 years, 

MCCCCXVIII. The feaſt of the Annuciation 
happened this year on Good Friday. Immediatgy 
after Eaſter the tenants of Henry Crus and Lenry 
Bethat were plundered by the lord deputy. 

On St. John and St. Paul's day, the earl of Kildare 
ſir Chriſtopher Preſton, and fir John Bedleu, were 
arreſted at Slanc, and committed to Trym caſtie. 
They deſired to confer with the prior of Kilmaing, 
On the 4th of Avguſt died fir Matthew Huſce 
baron of Galtrim, and was buricd in the conven; of 
the Friars preachers at Trym. 

MCCCCXIX. On the 11th of May died Edu 
Brel, formerly mayor of Dublin, and was buried in 
the convent. of the Friars preachers in the ſame cih. 
A council was held at Naas, and a ſubſidy of thre 
hundred marks therein granted to the lord deputy, 

At the ſame time died fir John Loundres, in the 
filth day of this week in Czna Domini, O.-Tbol 
took four hundred cows from Balimor; by which 
action he broke his own oath and the publick peace, 

On the fourth of May, Mac Morthe, captain 
of that ſept and of all the Iriſh in Leinſter, wi 
taken priſoner. Hugh Cokeſey was knighted cn 
the ſame day. 

On the laſt day of May, the lieutenant, the arcs. 
biſhop of Dublin and the mayor cauſed the cls 
of Kenin to be demoliſhed, 

The day after the feaſt of Proceſſus and Mari. 
nian, William lord Burgh, with others of the Loglidh, 
flew five hundred Iriſh, and took O-Kelly priſoner, 

On the feaſt of St. Mary Magdalen, the licutenan, 
John Talbot, went into England, leaving the arch- 
biſhop of Dublin to act in his abſence; car- 
rying with him the curſes of many, for he pail 
little or nothing for his proviſions, and was greatly 
in debt. 

About the feaſt of St. Laurence, ſeveral died in 
Normandy, among the reſt friar Thomas Botiller, 
prior of Kilmainan, with many others, 

Friar John Fitz-Henry ſucceeded him in the priory. 
The archbiſhop, being left deputy, fell upon 
Scohies, and cut off 30 lriſh near the river Rodiſton, 

On the ides of February died friar John Fin 
Henry, prior of Kilmainan ; and was ſucceeded by 
friar William Fitz-Thomas, clected and confirme! 
the morrow after St. Valentine's day. | 


The day after the feaſt of St. Peter in Cathedn 
John Talbot lord Furnival ſurrendered his place to 
Richard lord Talbot, archbiſhop of Dublin, who was 
afterwards choſen chief juſtice of Ireland. 

MCCCCXX. On the fourth of April James lord 
Botiller, car! of Ormond, arrived at Waterford, bt 
ing made lieutenant of Ireland, and ſoon after pet 
mitted a combat between his two couſins, of wil 
the one died in the field, and the other was carrid 
olf fore wounded to Kilkenny. On St. Georges 
day the ſaid lieutenant held a council at Dublin, ad 
gave order for a parliament therein. In the mein 
time he took much booty from O-Raly, Mac Mahon, 
and Mac- Guyer. On the 8th of June, the pub 
ment met at Dublin, and ſeven hundred marks wess 
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The ANNALS 


therein granted to the lord deputy. This parliament 
continued fixteen days, and at laſt was prorogued 
ein the Monday after St. Andrew's. The debts of 
che late lord Talbot, which amounted to a great ſum, 
were laid before this parliament. 

On the morrow after St. Michael's day Michael 
Bodley departed this life. 

On St. Francis's eve died friar Nicholas Talbot, 
abbot of Thomas the Martyr in Dublin; and was 
ſucceeded by friar John Whiting. 

The morrow after St. Simon and Jude's day the 
calle of Colmolin was taken by Thomas Fitz-Geffery. 

On St. Katherine the Virgin's eve was born Bo— 
teler, fon and heir to the earl of Ormond. 

On Monday after the feaſt of St. Andrew the 
parliament met at Dublin, and fat 13 days. The 
lieutenapt had three hundred marks granted him 
herein; and it was at laſt adjourned till the Mon- 


| day after St, Ambroſe. 


A general report prevailed at this time, That Tho- 
mas Fitz-John, carl of Deſmond ,died on St. Laurence's 
day at Paris, and was buried in the convent of the 
Friars preachers there, the king being preſent at his 
funcral. James Fitz-Gerald, his uncle by the father's 
ſide, ſucceeded to the lordſhip, who had thrice diſ- 
polleſſed him of his eſtate, and accuſed him of pro- 
dicality and waſte both in Ireland and England, and 
that he had already given, or intended to give, lands 


to the abbey of St. James at Keyniſham. 


MCCCCXXT. The parliament ſat the third time 


| it Dublin, the Monday after St. Ambroſe, and 


therein it was reſolved, That the archbiſhop of Ar- 
magh and fir Chriſtopher Preſton ſhould be ſent to 
the king for redreſs of grievances. 

At the ſame time, Richard O-Hedian, biſhop of 
Caſſel, was accuſed by John Gele, biſhop of Liſmore 


and Waterford, upon 30 diſtin& articles; and after 


all, That he favoured the Iriſh, and was averſe to 


of IRELAND: 


the Engliſh; that he preſented none of the Engliſh 
to any benefices, and bad given order to other 
biſhops that they ſhould not prefer them to any; 
that he counterfeited the king's ſeal and the 
king's letters patents, and that he had attempted to 
make himſelf king of Mounſter; that he took a ring 
away from the image of St. Patrick (which the carl 
of Deſmond had offered), and gave it to his miſtreſs ; 
with ſeveral other crimes, all exhibited in writing 
againſt him ; which created a deal of trouble to the 
lords and commons, 

In this parliament there was alſo a debate between 
Adam Pay, biſhop of Clon | and another prelate | 3 
for the biſhop of Clon was for annexing 'the other's 
church to his fee, and the other oppoſed it ; ſo they 
were ſent to Rome, and their difference relerred to 
the pope. This ſeſſion continued 18 days. 

In the nones of May great ſlaughter was made 
among the retinue of the carl of Ormond, lord de- 
puty, near the monaſtery of Leys by O Mordris ; 
27 of the Engliſh were cut off. The principals were 
Purcel and Grant. Ten perſons of quality - were 
taken priſoners, and 200 fled, and took refuge in 
the ſaid monaſtery, 

On the ides of May died fir John Bedley, knight, 
and Geffery Galon, formerly mayor of Dublin, who 
was buried in the convent of the Friars preachers of 
that city. 

About this time, Mac Mahon dill great miſchief in 
Urgal, burning and laying walte where-ever he came. 

On the 7th of June, the lieutenant went into Leys 
againſt O-Moodris with a mighty army, which killed 
all they met for four days together, till the Iriſh, 
at length, promiſed peace and ſubmiſſion. 


On St. Michael's day, Thomas Stanley, with all 


the knights and eſquires of Meth and Irel, took 
Moyl O-Downyl priſoner, and killed ſeveral, in the 
14th year of king Henry VI. 


No farther go any of the Annals of Ireland which I could meet with. I have inſerted theſe here to 
gratify ſuch as delight in antiquity. Thoſe faſtidious Readers, that would try all by the writings of 
the Auguſtan age I am very ſenſible will not reliſh them, on account of a rough, inſipid, dry ſtyle, 
ſuch as was common in the age wherein theſe were written, However, let them take this conſideration 
along with them, That hiſtory muſt both produce and require authors of all ſorts ;? and “ that they 
mult look for facts in ſome writers, as well as ſtyle in others.“ 


Vor, III. 
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Now take my leave of Ircland, and Jaunching 
bout to ſea ſhall ſurvey the iſlands ſcattered about 
Britain, If I could depend on my own abilities or 
opportunities, I would viſit them all fingly, But as 
the illuſtration of antiquity is my objec, I ſhall 
juſt touch upon the more obſcure, review thoſe an- 
tiquities of moſt note, and dwell a little upon them; 
that all circumitances concurring they may now at 
laſt be ſupported in their claim to antiquity. 

To direct my courſe in order and as it were in a 
ſtrait line, I ſhall ſail firſt from Ireland to the Severn 
ſea, and by the Iriſh fea ſtecring round the cxtre- 
mity of Scotland, go down into the German ocean; 
thence by the Britiſh ſea, which reaches quite to 
Spain, ſhall take as favourable a voyage as may be» 
l am, however, not without my apprchenſious, leſt 
this ſkip of antiquity, for want of a ſkilful pilot, 
ſhould run foul of the rocks of error, or founder in the 
ſea of ignorance. But L will, however, venture, fince 
as Antipho ſays Courage is the beſt pilot“; and he 
who follows me may probably make a more ſuc- 
celsful voyage. 

It may not be amiſs to premiſe what Plutarch“, 


1 T rw) age. 


De defectu. Oran. II. 419. edit. Xyland. 


* 


from the fabulous relation of Demetrius, who ſcems 
to have hved in the reign of Hadrian, relates in ge- 
neral of the iflands on the coaſt of Britain: “ De- 
* metrius reported, that moſt of theſe iſlands near 
Britain are deſolate and diſtant from one another, 
* and ſome of them dedicated to demons and hes 
* roes: that he was ſent by the emperor to diſcover 
« and view them, and ſailed up to one neareſt to 
* the deſert ones which he found thinly inhabited, 
* and all the people on it accounted ſacred and jn- 
* violable by the Britons. Not long after his ar- 
rival there aroſe a dreadful ſtorm, which ſpent 


_* itfelf with great violence at fea, attended with 


« fBaſhes of lightning, which being over, the iſlanders 
* told him ſome one of the beings of ſuperior rank 
„% was dead.“ And preſently after he adds“, “ He 
* faid there was thereabouts an iſland where Saturn 
« was conſined aflcep in the cuſtody of Briareus, his 
« ſleep ſerving inſtead of a chain, and that many 
„% dm ͥ ons attended him as ſervants.” Thus did our 
forefathers as well as ourſelves take the liberty of 
relating fabulous and marvellous ſtories about re- 
mote places, ſecure by diſtance from detection. 


© Ib, 420. 
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IsLANDS to the Weſt of Britain. 


N the Severn ſea are firſt, two ſmall iſlands, of 

which the moſt level and largeſt is called Flat- 
holme, in the ſame ſenſe as Planaria in Italy; the 
other $/cepholme from its ſteepneſs, in Britiſh Reoric; 
both named in the Britiſh times Echin, as now Holmes. 
This laſt name was given by the Saxons to verdant 
levels ſurrounded by water. They are famous for 
nothing but the landing of th: Danes and the bu— 
rying-place of Gualik, a Britan of diſtinguiſhed 
piety, whoſe diſciple Barruch left his name to Barry, 
an iſland of Wales (as appears from an antient re- 
giſter of the church of Landaff) which alſo gave 
name to the Barries a famous family in Ireland. Near 
it is Silly, a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of the Silures, 
of whoſe name it retains evident traces, as does a 
ſmall town oppoſite to it in Glamorganſhire. I dare 
not, however, affirm it to be the iſland Sz/ura or of 
the Silures mentioned by Solinus ®, there being other 
iſlands of the ſame name, but very wide of the Si- 
lures. | 

The next iſland is Caldey, in Britiſh Iniſpir, very 
near the ſhore, and overagainſt it further out at ſea 
Landey on the coaſt of Devon, and diſtant about 14 
miles from Hertneſs point there. This is the larger 
of the two, though not above two miles long and a 
mile broad, ſo girt with rocks as to be inacceſſible 
except at one or two places. It had a fort, whoſe 


- ® Girald. Camb. See before, p. cor. 


ruins, as alſo thoſe of St. Helen's chapel, are Qill tg 
be ſeen. The furrows ſhew it to have becn once 
cultivated; its preſent prafit ariſes entirely from the 
ſea fowl with which it abounds. It has no trees ex. 
cept ſtinking elders, frequented by ſuch flights of 
ſtarlings that they can ſcarce be come at for. their 
dung. But I need not dwell on thoſe places which 
have been ſo well deſeribed by fir Thomas De [; 
More, when he relates how the unfortunate kin 
Edward II. hurried about by his worthleſs wife and 
rebellions nobles, who threatened his life, had 
thoughts of retiring hither for ſafety. * Londay (ſays 
he) is an iſland in the mouth of the Severn, two 
* miles long every way, abounding with pleaſant 
e paſtures, producing plenty of rabbits, pigeons, 
and ſtarlings“ (which laſt Alexander Necham calls 
* birds of Ganymede) which are continually breed. 
ing, and yields its inhabitants freſh water flowing 
* from ſprings though ſurrounded on every fide by 
* the ſea: it has only one approach where two men 
ce can ſcarce walk abreaſt; the ſteep and frightful 
© rocks on every fide forbid entrance.” It is hardly 
mentioned, however, by our hiſtorians, except that 
William de Mari/co a worthleſs pirate, formerly in 
the reign of Henry III. infeſted theſe coaſts, and in 
the reign of Edward III. it was part of the eſtate of 
the Luttrells. 


c. 24 lara inſula quoque ab ora quam gens Pritanica detinet turbidum fretum diſtinguit“ &c. 


© Anglica Norman. p. 598, where it is miſprinted Conday. 


See before, v. II. 494- 500. 


* Sruconas, which Selden on Poly Olb. IV. underſtands Cranes, and for Ganymedes reads Palamedes, of whoſe birds Necham has a long 


chapter. 
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HE iſland of Lundy is from north to ſouth 


above three miles long, but no where quite a 
mile broad. It is very high land, ſome of the cliffs 
being eſtimated at 800 feet from the fea, The rock 
is moorſtone covered with a foil formed from rotten 
vegetables, thickeſt at the ſouth end, and contains 
about 2099 acres, of which 500 acres at this end are 
good land. Here are many little bays, but nene 
theltered from all winds, and the only ſafe landing 
is on the eaſt ſide. The beſt part for want of culti— 
vation is covered with fern and heath, and the whole 
iland ſwarms with rabbits and black rats. Sea fowls 
relort to it in ſummer, and in winter ſtarlings and 
woodcocks. It has tour wells and as many rivulets. 


2 Grofe. p. 2. 


— 


The caſtle near the ſouth-eaſt end had large oul- 
works and a ditch, and a chapel dedicated to 8t. 
Helen, except which there are only a watch-houſe 
and traces of old fence walls about the iſland. Lord 
Say and Seale held the caſtie for Charles I. having 
fortified it very ſtrongly. In the reign of William 
and Mary, the French ſurpriſed it by ſtratagem, and 
plundered it, and then left it. The government of 
it is worth about 801. per annum. It belongs nov 
to fir John Borlace Warren, bart. who bought it 
and intends building a pier, and once more cauſing 
i: to be inhabited and cultivated, there being ® 
preſent only one family on it“. 
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EXT on the bend of the county of Pembroke 
occur Greſholme, Stockholme, and Scalmey, very 
verdant iſlands and fragrant with wild thyme. I 


formerly thought Scalmey the SiLiMNvs of Pliny *, 


but better information induced me to alter my opi- 
nion. Pliny's Silimnus was probably by the ſimi- 
larity of name the Limxr* of Ptolemy. That 
this is Britiſh the word Lymen will ſpeak for me, to 
which the Engliſh have given the modern name of 
Ramſey * This lies oppoſite to the biſhopric of St. 
David, to which it belongs, and was in the laſt age 
famous for the death of one Juſtinian, a moſt holy 
man, who retiring hither from Britanny in that age, 
rich in ſaints and devoting himſelt entircly to God 
lived a long while in ſolitude, and being at laſt mur- 
dered by his ſervant was inrolled among the martyrs. 
In his life this iſland is frequently called Lemencia, 
which name with its Britiſh one Limen, whereby the 
place was known to the Britans, ſerves to ſhew the 
miſtake of that author who makes the laſt iſland 
the Limnos of Ptolemy, which the Britans now call 
Enhly, the Engliſh Berdſey, i. e. Bird's iſland. I may 
boldly conclude from the meaning of the word, that 
this is Ptolemy's EDR and Pliny's Ax p ROS and Ap- 
n0os%, For Ader in Britiſh ſignifies a bird, and to 
the ſame effect the Engliſh afterwards called it Berd- 
ſeq. Enhly is a more modern name formed from 
ſome holy man who lived here the life of a hermit. 
This iſland, which runs out with a point to the eaſt, 
and is level and fertile to the weſt, was antiently in- 
habited by ſo many holy men, that antient hiſtories 
tell us here were buried 20,000 ſaints beſides Du- 
bricius and Merlin, Caledonians. Near this is Mona 
called by the Britans alſo Mon, Tir-Mon, and Ynis 
Dowyll or the ſhady iſland, and by the Saxons Mo- 
nexe, of which I have before treated '. 

Contiguous to Mona or Angleſey are three iſlands 
Mey! Rhoniad or the iſland of Seals, to the north- 
weſt, which having been with-held by unjuſt oc- 
cupants from the biſhops of Bangor, whoſe property 
It was, was recovered by Henry Dene biſhop of Ban- 
gor in the time of Henry VII. by a fleet and armed 
force, as we read in the hiſtory of Canterbury. To 
the eaſt is Yais Ligod or Mouſe iſland, and lower down 
Prieſtholme or Prieſts* iſland; in which laſt I ſaw 
only an old tower of St. Cyriac's chapel, viſible at a 
great diſtance. The neighbours tell incredible ſto- 
ries of the infinite number of ſea fowls which breed 
here; and of the ſame ſtamp is their ſtory about the 
cauſeway running from hence under the ſea to the 
foot of that yaſt mountain Pen Maen Maror, for the 
convenience of perſons who formerly viſited this 
place held in great religious veneration in antient 
times. I ſay nothing of Lambey a little iſland over 
againſt this on the Iriſh coaſt, though ſome miners 


were employed to dig there for alum at a great ex- 
pence 8. 


a ' Limnus, IV. 16. ed. Hard. 
* Gr the Roman i/land, Baxter. 


Mere to the north lies that Mona mentioned by 
Cœſar i, inthe midway, as he ſays, between Britain and 
Ireland. Prolemy calls it Monotpa quaſi Mon-eitha, 
i. e. if I may be allowed a conjecture Further Mona, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the other Mona; Pliny * Monantag 
Orofius' Mevaxia, and Bede * Mcnavia ſecunda, 
where he calls Mona or Angleſey Menavia prima, and 
both Britiſh i//ands. In theſe authors, however, we 
have by miſtake Mevenia. , Ninius", who paſſes 
under the name of Gildas, calls it Eubonia and Ma- 
naw, the Britans Menaz, the natives Maning, we 
Engliſh The e of Man. It lies (as Giraldus Cam- 
e brenſis deſcribes it®) in the midway between the 


north of England and Ireland, occaſioning no ſmall 


« diſpute among the antients to which of the two it 
* belonged. The diſpute was at laſt thus ſettled. 
„As venomous creatures were found upon trial to 
„live here, it was unanimouſly adjudged to the 
% Britans.” The natives, however, in language and 
manners come nearer the Iriſh, but with a ſmall mix- 
ture of Norwegian. 

It extends about 30 Italian miles from north to 
ſouth, but its greateſt breadth is not above 15 miles, 
and its leaſt eight miles. In Bede's time it had 300 
families, as Mona had 960. At preſent they reckon 
in it ſeven wards? or pariſh churches. It yields 
plenty of flax and hemp, and has rich paſture and 
corn fields. It produces barley and wheat, but eſ- 
pecially oats, whence the natives live chiefly on oat 
bread. It has quantities of cattle 4 and numerous 
flocks of ſheep; but both the ſheep and cattle are 
ſmaller here as well as in Ireland than in England, 
nor have they ſuch ſtately fronts. As the iſland 
wants wood they burn a bituminous turf, in digging 
which they frequently meet with ſubterrancous trees*. 
In the middle it has many mountains, from the higheſt 
of which called Sceafell may be ſeen in a clear day 
Scotland, England, and Ireland. The chief town 
is Ruſſin, ſituate on the ſouth ſide, and from the 
caltle, where is a garriſon, commonly called Caſtle- 
town, where in this little iſland is an epiſcopal ſee 
eſtabliſhed by Pope Gregory IV.; the biſhop of 
which, ſtyled biſhop of Sador as ſuppoſed from this 
very iſland, had antiently juriſdiction over all the 
Hebrides, now only over this iſland, and is ſubject 
to the archbiſhop of York, but has no ſeat or vote 
in the Engliſh parliament. The moſt populous town 
is Douglas, from the conveniency and eaſy approach 
of its harbour, to which the French and other fo- 
reigners come with their ſea ſalt to purchaſe of 
the natives hides, coarſe wool, and ſalt beef. On 
the weſt ſide of the iſland are Bala-Curi, where the 
biſhop chiefly reſides, and the Pile, a fortification on 
a ſmall iſland with no inconſiderable garriſon. Over- 
againſt the ſouth point lies a ſmall iſland called The 
Calf of Man, ſwarming with ſea fowl called puffns, 
and thoſe ducks pretended to be produced from rotten 


d Alves ignges. Lambay in Ireland. Ware. See before, p- 559. 


„ Ahes wpnuog, now Lais _ antieatly pronounced Inis en lim, Baxter. Audros, Pliny, IV. 16. ed. Hard. Or Beg Eri in Wex- 


ford, which {ee 
. II. p. CI. 


f So Gibſon: but circivs in Ainſworth is the ſouth. 


£ See before, p. 559. of this volume. 


Mona in b. 1 2 doubt the iſle of Angle/ea, though by Ptolemy's fituation and his aſeribing it to Ireland as well as from Cæſar's 
—_ one would think it ſhould be the iſle of Man. The name Man is probably from Mons, Horſley, 372. 


. G- V. 13. In hoc medio cur/uelt inſula quæ appeliatur Autos. 
IV. 16. Monapia. ed. Hard. Il. 2. 


A copy of Ninnius calls it Manes Guotodin. Camd. 


Hence it is called Eubonia, perhaps for Eubocia. MIS, u. Gale. 
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wood and called by the Engliſh bernacles, and by 
the Scotch clates and ſoland geeſe. 

The remaining account of this iſland I fhall add 
from a letter with which I was favoured by the moſt 
tearned and right reverend John Meryk, biſhop of 
this iſland. * This iſland, rather by the induſtry 
of its inhabitants than the goodneſs ot the ſoil, pro- 
duces cattle, fiſh, and corn, ſufficient for its own 
uſe, and for large quantities yearly exported, The 
government has been ſettled upon a happy footing, 
at the expence of the right honourable the earl of 
Derby, who lays out the greateſt part of its annual 
revenne, and has provided a force always ready to 
defend it from. its hoſtile neighbours. All contro- 
verſies are determined by judges choſen out of their 
own body and called Deem/ters *, without writing or 
expence. For the magiſtrate takes up a ſtone, 
marks it, and gives it to the plaintiff, who cites with 
it his adverſary and evidences. Matters of doubt 
and greater moment are referred to twelve men called 
the keys of the iſland. There are alſo coroners called 
Annes, who execute the office of ſheriffs. The ec- 
cleſiaſtical judge alſo cites and determines, and the 
parties comply within eight days or are committed to 
priſon. I am informed they had, beſides a language, 
laws and money of their own, which are marks of 
diſtin dominion. The eccleſiaſtical laws come nearer 
the civil than the canon law. The judge and his 
officers here receive not a tipgle penny from the 
people. The ſtories told by the Engliſh writers 
about witchcraft here are groundleſs. The richer 
ſort who have large landed property in their coftly 
manner of living and the goodneſs of their morals 
approach nearer the people of Lancaſhire, The 
women whenever they go out of their own houſes, 
as if mindful of mortality wrap themſelves up in the 
linen that is to ſerve for their ſhroud. Such women 
as are capitally convicted are ſewed up in a ſack 


and thrown from a rock into the ſca. The natives 


go the picts as Fordun. MS. n. Gale. 
x Hiſt, Brit. c. 8. 


* Ep. p. 18, edit. Gale, See Introduct. p. IXxxix. 


door to door, extremely religious, and to a man ext: 


 infuft nimbi, a torrent. G. 
Y others call him Buiſc. 


in general are clear from ſtealing and begging fro 
in their conformity to the church of Englund. They 
deteſt the diforders both eccleſiaſtical and civil tha 
prevail among their neighbuurs: ani of the tus 
parts into which this iſland is divided north ang 
fouth, the former approaches in their common 1. 
guage nearer the IrHſh, the latter to the Scotch.“ 

It may not be amifs to inſert here a ſhort Uiſtory 1 
of this iſtand, which truth ſeems to demand, in order Ik 
to reſcue from oblivion and filence tranſactions if gt 
already buried ar leaſt growing old. It is on a 
hands agreed that the Brirans held this ifland as well 
as Britain; but when the northern nations pouted 
in like a miſt * upon theſe ſouthern countries, it fell 
into the hands of the Scots. For, under the em. 
perors Honorius and Arcadins it was poſſeſſed hy 
the Scots (as we learn from Orofius ) as wel! as lre. 
land itſelf, and Nimius* ſays one Bail a Scot hell 
it. But, according to the ſame author, they were 
driven out of all the parts and iſlands of Britain by 
Cuneda, grandfather of Maglocunus, who, from his 
exploits in theſe iflands, is by Gildas* called the 
Nand Dragon. Afterwards Edwin, king of Nor. 
thumberland, reduced this iſland (as well as An. 
gleſea) under the Engliſh government, if we ſuppoſe 
both to be comprehended under the name of Mena. 
via, as ſome writers will have it, at which time it wa 
accounted an ifland of the Britans. But when the 
North ſent out its fwarms a ſecond time, I mean the 
Normans, Danes, and Norweyians, the latter who 
chiefly infeſted the north ſea with their frequent 
piracies, invaded this ifland and the Hebrides, and ſet 
up petty kings, whoſe hiſtory I ſhall literally tran- 
ſcribe from an antient MS. that it may not be torally 
loſt. It is intituled Chronicon Mannia, and ſeems to 
have been written by the monks of Ruf/in, the chief 
religious houſe in this iſland, 
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HF. iſle of Maxx is of the length deſcribed by 

Mr. Camden, and in the narroweſt part nine 
miles. It contains 17 pariſhes and four chapels. The 
{oil on the ſouth is good limeſtone : the vallies afford 
good paſture and corn. Towards the north the ſoil 
iz dry, ſandy, and barren, which may be improved 
by marle, of which there is no want. A large tract 
of land called the Curragh runs the breadth of the 
iland between Ballaugh and Ramſea, formerly bog, 
but now drained and made the beſt part of the 
land : the peat has been removed to the depth of 
from 6 to 10 feet, and a ſurface found which will 
bear the plough. Here have been diſcovered ſubterra- 
neous oaks and firs, ſome of them 2 feet and an half 
diameter and 40 fect long. In ſome places of this 
tract is a remarkable layer of peat for miles together 
2 or 3 feet thick, under a layer of gravel, clay, or 
catth, from 2 to 4 fect thick. A high ridge of moun- 
taios runs almoſt the length of the iſland, whence 
ifue to the ſea many ſprings and rivulets, on which 
the houſes are built, and the fides of the mountains 
furniſh heath and peat. 
 Snafield, the higheſt of theſe mountains, has been 
found by the barometer to be 38o yards high, and 
from its top is a view of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The air in the expoſed places is ſharp, but in ſhel- 
tered ones as mild as in Lancaſhire; the froſts ſhort 
2nd the ſnow not lying long, and the gardens and 
orchards yielding as good produce as in the ncigh- 
bouring countrics, The winds diſpel the noxious 
vapours, ſo that a plague was never remembered, 
and the inhabitants in general live to a good old 
age. The black cattle and. horſes are leſs than in 
England, but improve in fize with the cultivation of 
the land. In the mountains is a hardy breed of little 
horſes, and a ſmall breed of wild ſwine called purrs, 
and wild ſheep, both which are counted excecding 
good meat. Among the latter is a ſpecies. called 
{uzitan, of a buſt colour; the wool is fine, and makes 
a pretty cloth without any dye. 
dus animals. 


Here are few noxi- 

Magpies have been lately introduced 
Here is one airy of eagles and two of 
hawks of a mottled kind. Henry IV. in his grant 
& tne iſland to fir John Stanley, firſt lord and king 
ot Man, obliged him in lieu of all other ſervices to 
pretent him and his ſucceſſors on the day of their 
©700arion with a caſt of falcons. 

There is near Caſtletown a quarry of good black 
marble, fit for tombs and pavement, and fome of it 
bas becn ſent to London. The limeſtone burnt with 
Feat or coal is good manure for barren lands. Theſe 
ſtonce, eſpecially about Ballylool, abound with ſhel!s 
not now found on theſe coaſts. About Peel are a 
tw rocks of red freeſtone, but the greateſt part of 
de quarries conſiſt of a broken rag ſtone, fit only 
tr coarſe walls. Here are alſo many of a blue 
tam light ſlate, of which great quantities are ex- 


and frogs. 
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ported, and at the Spaniſh head is a rock, out of 
which are wrought ſtones 12 or 15 feet long for 
mantletrees. Here are no coal mines, but ſeveral 
of lead, copper, and iron. Many hundred tons of 
lead ore have been ſmelted and exported : but the 
copper and iron mines have not been much im— 
proved, 

Tradition makes the firſt owner of the iſland to 
have been Mananan Mac Leir, a magician, whc 
kept it inveloped in perpetual miſts till St. Pa- 
trick broke the charm. Flaherty * ſays his true 
name was Orbſenins, and that he was fon of Alla- 
dius a prince in Ireland, a famous merchant, and 
from his trading perhaps alone between Ireland and 
Man, had the name of Manænan and Mac Leir. 

The Norwegians conquered this among the weſtern 

iſlands; and the kings, whom they ſent to govern 
them, made it their refidence till 1266, when by 
compact between Magnus IV. of Norway and Alex- 
ander II. of Scotland, this iſland among the reſt 
was ſurrendered to the Scots for 4000 marks, payable 
in four years, and 100 marks yearly, on which Alex- 
ander drove out the king of Man, and united it to 
Scotland. In 1312 was a ſecond agreement between 
Hacquin and Robert, and a third in 1426 recited in 
Terfæus's hiſtory of the Orcades*. But before the 
laſt the iſland was in poſſeſſion of John lord Stan- 
ley and of Man by grant from Henry IV. 14035. 
But as the kings of Scotland claimed it in virtue of 
the agreement with Norway, the lords of Man were 
obliged to keep a ſtrong army and garriſon here till 
the reign of James I. and in this family it cotmtinued 
ever ſince, except for twelve years in the civil war, 
when the parliament gave it to lord Fairfaz, but at 
the reſtoration it reverted to its antient lords. 
Ihe grant of Henry IV. was confirmed by act of 
parliament 7 James J. regulating the entail of the 
iſland and the ſucceſſion to it. On the death of 
Charles carl of Derby 1735, it was veſted in James 
duke of Athol, maternal grandfather of the preſent 
duke as heir general of the magnanimous James earl 
of Derby, who was beheaded 1651. James duke of 
Athol conveyed it to three truſtees to make an ab- 
ſolute ſale of the property after his death, and pur- 
chaſe lands in Scotland, to be entailed in the ſtricteſt 
manner according to the law of that kingdom on the 
heirs male of his body, with other remainders de- 
ſigned to prefer the line of the Murray: to the line 
of heirs from the th ext of Derby, with an ulti- 
mate remainder not to the heir-general of James 5th 
carl of Derby, but to duke James's heirs and aſſigus. 
On the death of duke James in 1764 his only daughter 
Charlotte Murray and her hufband then duke of 
Athol became entitled to the iſle of Mann accord- 
ing to their eſtates and nitereſts under the aforeſaid 
entails. 


It was fold by the late duke of Athol 1765 to the 
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government for J. 0, ooo, in purſuance of an act of 
12 George I. enabling the commiſſioners of the trea- 
ſury to purchaſe this great property“; and it has 
been ever ſince this ſale a part of the Engliſh do- 
minions, and ſubje& to the general laws. Before this 
event, though the lords of it for a long time waved 
the title of king, and uſed only that of lords of 
Man and the Ifles, they had moſt of the regalities, 
ſuch as power of life and death, and giving aſſent to 
laws, appointing the governor and officers, and 
claiming forfeitures. The mode of inveſtiture and 
receiving homage at his firſt acceſſion was this: he 
was to ſit on the Tinwald hill in the open air in 
a chair of ſtate with a royal canopy over his head, 
his face to the eaſt towards a chapel eaſtward of 
the hill, where there are prayers and a ſermon on 
the occaſion, and his ſword before held with the 
point upwards. His barons, viz. the biſhop and 
abbot with the reſt in their degrees ſat beſide him: 
his beneficed men, councils, and deemſters before 
him: his gentry aud yeomanry in the 3d degree, and 
the 24 keys in their order, and the commons ſtood 
without the circle with three clerks in ſurplices. 
The lord uſed to appoint a governor, lieutenant, or 
captain, who conſtantly reſided at Caſtletown, where 
he had a handſome appointment and houſe. He is 
chancellor, and to him lies an appeal in matters of right 
and wrong, and from him to the lord, and finally to 
the king in council. He is ſworn to do right be- 
tween the lord and his people as uprightly as the ſtaff 
the enſign of authority in his hand now ſtandeth. 
The inhabitants are orderly, civilized, and hoſpita- 
ble to ſtrangers, and have a great many good quali- 
ties. Their charitable diſpoſition is marked by this 
proverb: Tra tayn derrey vought cooney leſh bought 
alley, ta fee hene garaghtee: i. e. When one poor man 
relieves another, God himſelf laughs outright for 
joy. Againſt ſacrilege they have this: Clogh ny (il- 
lagh ayns corneil diy bie moar: i. e. May a ſtone of 
the church be found in the corner of this houſe. And 
though ſome have taken advantage of the clergy in 
the biſhop's abſence to introduce preſcriptions, theſe 
have been given up by others as very prejudicial to 
the church. Though they are jealous of their an- 
tient laws, tenures, and liberties, they have ever had 
a profeſſed reſpe& for their lords, particularly thoſe 
of the houſe of Derby, who have always treated them 
with great regard and tenderneſs. The late lord 
removed one of the heavieſt diſcouragements to in- 
duſtry and improvement. They claimed an antient 


tenure called the tenure of the ftlraw, by which they 


might leave their eſtates to poſterity under certain 

rents, fines, and ſervices, which his officers could not 
allow becauſe of the many breaches of leaſes, &c. in 
that manner of holding. He therefore appointed 
commiſſioners to treat with his people in his pre- 
ſence, and at laſt came to a reſolution to reſtore them 
by public act of Tinwald to a tenure of inheritance 
under certain fines, &c. The great improvements 
which have ſince been made ſhew plainty the expe- 
diency of ſuch a ſettlement. 


The language of Man is Erle, or a dialect of ch 
ſpoken in the neighbourhood of Scotland, with , 
mixture of Greck, Latin, and Welſh, aud many 
Engliſh words to expreſs the names of things not 
formerly known here. The ſubſtantive is generally 
put before the adjective; and many things which in 
the Engliſh language are derived from the Latin 
or Greek, and little underſtuod by perfons unac. 
quainted with thoſe languages, are in Mancks cx. 
preſſed by a periphraſis eaſily known to the common 
people. 

They generally reckon the time not by the hours 
but by the Fra ſbirveiſb or ſervice time, viz. nine in 
the morning and three in the evening, an hour gr 
two before or after ſervice. | 

It has been often ſaid that the Bible was by biſhop 
Philips“ care tranſlated into Mancks, but on the 
beſt enquiry it appears to be only the common 
prayer, which verſion is of no uſe to the preſent ge. 
neration. The New Teſtament has been tranſlated 
by the care of the late biſhop Wilſon. 

In their habit and manner of living the peopie 
imitate the Engliſh ; but the middle and poorer men 
wear a kind of ſandal called &erranes of untanned 
leather, laced from the toe to the inſtep and ga. 
thered about the ancle. The ifland is certainly more 
populous now than formerly, containing about 
20,000 natives belides ſtrangers, ſo that they are ten 
times as numerous as in Bede's time, when here were 
only 3 or 400 families, fo that they are forced every 
where to enlarge their churches. The civil diviſfic2 
is into tix ſheadings, each having its coroner, who 
alſo anſwers to a ſheriff; and as many moats and 
captains as there are pariſhes. The former are the 
lord's bailiffs for a year, anſwerable for all rents in 
their reſpective divifions, and the latter have the 
care of the militia, The eccleſiaſtical diviſion is into 
17 pariſhes, each church dedicated to ſome ſaint, as 
Maliew to St. Lupus, &c. The better fort of houſes 
are built of ſtone covered with late; others with 
thatch faſtened on by bands of ſtraw netwiſe. They 
manure their lands by limeſtone or ſea wrack, or by 
folding ſheep and cattle within fences raiſed by 2 
particular kind of ſpade, which after the ſun has burnt 
them are thrown down before ſeed time. Thin oat 
cakes, like thoſe made in the Lancaſhire fells, are the 
common bread of the country. Many of the riyu- 
lets not having a conſtant ſupply of water all the 
year, the defect is ſupplied By a mill with a hori- 
zontal wheel about 6 feet diameter, conſiſting of 
many hollow ladles againſt the water, brought down 
by a trough, which ſtrikes forcibly, and moves the 
upper ſtone, which by a beam and iron is joined to 
the centre of the wheel. 

The commodities of the iſland are Black cattle, 
of which by the act of navigation 600 may be 
imported yearly into England; lambs” wool, fine and 
coarſe linen, coarſe woollen eloth, hides, ſkins 
honey, and tallow, and formerly ſome corn and beer, 
now conſumed at home. Herrings were once 2 
ſtaple commodity, near 20,000 barrels having been 


© In a caſe reſpecting the validity of this fale laid before council 1788, it is ſtated, that the ſum of 70, 00 C. was paid only for ſuc 
regalities and other branches of this royal fiet as appeared ts be convenient for the public, that what was reterved to the duke did not 
comprize a quarter of the yearly revenue from the ifland, and that his family have by it loſt at the rate of 4 or 5000. a yet tor 23 
years ſucceſſively, ſuch being nearly the difference between the net revenue from the ifland for the 10 vears before the ale, and the net 
revenue of the purchaſe-money and the reſerved paris ot the iſland put together. It becomes a queition, how tar duke James, the 
preſent duke's grandfather, was coinpetent to diſpoſe of the ifle at his plezſure, and overturn the order of tuccefſion guarded by act ot 
parliament in the reign ot James I. under which himſelf derived; and whether it is not incumbent on the legiflature either by relto- 
ration of the property or a liberal compenſation for every poſſible damage from retaining the iſland againſt thoſe entitled under the right 
of ſucceſſion to redreſs the injury, of which through the precipitation of the b1rg1.e they have been the unintentional authors. See the 


printed opinion of Mr, Hargrave cn this caſe. 
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Leſſer Illands in the Britiſh Ocean. 


6x rted in one year; the fiſhing time is between 
July and Allhallows tide. The whole fleet of boats 
(each of two tons burthen) is ſubject to the water 


bailiff on ſhore, aud to the vice-admiral at fea. The 


lord of the iſland has 10s. and the water-bailiff 18, 
out of every boat that takes above 10 meaſe, each 
meaſe being 500 herrings. The whole fleet every 
evening before they go to ſea attend divine ſervice, 
and a form of prayer compoled for the purpoſe, and 
uſed throughout the year for the bleſſings of the ſea: 
and every boat pays tythe fiſh without any preſcrip- 
tion, Foreign merchants touching here have much 
improved the trade of this iſle by depoſiting their 
cargoes to ſave duty or warchouſe room as well 
a5 to fell them. The antient mode of trading by 
the arbitration of four ſworn merchants, by which 
both buyer and feller was to abide, has been long 
dropped. 

The iſle of Man was converted to the Chriſtian 
faith by St. Patrick about A. D. 440, at which time 
he biſhopric was erected. St. German, to whom the 
extiedral is dedicated, was the firſt biſhop, who with 
his fucceffors had this iſland only for their dioccſe, 
till the Norwegians conquered the weſtern iſles, and 
this ſoon aſtcr about the beginning of the 11th cen- 


tury. From that time the nſulz Sodorenſes being 


22, ſo called from the biſhopric of Sodor, erected in 
14ij one of them, were united to Man, and the ſec 
thence ſtyled Soder and Man, or Man and the ifles, 
having the archbiſhop of Drontheim, ſtyled Nids- 
renſes, for their metropolitan. This continued till 
the iſland was annexed to the crown of Enpland, 
when Man had its own biſhops again, who ftylcd 
themſelves ſometimes biſhops of Man, ſometimes 
Szdor and Man, ſometimes Sodor de Man, giving the 
name of Sador to the little iſland beforc-mentioned 
within muſket-ſhot of the main land, and called by 
the Norwegians the Holm, and by the inhabitants 
the Peel, in which ſtands the cathedral. For in theſe 
expreſs words in a charter yet extant, Thomas earl 
of Derby and lord of Man 1505 confirms to Huan 
Heſketh, biſhop of Sodor, ail the lands, &c. an- 
tiently belonging to the biſfops of Man, viz. Eccle- 
fam cathedralem ſuncti Germani in Holm, Sodor, 
del Pele vocatam, eccleframque ſancti Patricii ibidem, & 
rum prefatum in quo eccleſiae præ ſatæ ſitæ ſunt, This 
cathedral was built by Simon biſhop of Sodor, who 
died 124 5, and was there buried. The reformation 
began here later than in England; but there has 
dot been for many years a Papilt native of the iſland, 
dor any diſſenters except a few quakers. The 
biſnop reſides in the pariſh of Kirk Michael in a good 
bouſe with a chapel, large gardens and pleaſant walks, 
and ſo ſituated that he can viſit any part of his dio- 
ceſe and return the ſame day. He is a baron of the 
ile, has his own temporal courts, where. one of the 
Deemſters ſits as judge. His preſent privilege as well 
s thoſe of the abbot of Ruſhen and his ſucceſſor the 
ew ard of his lands is, that his tenants charged with 
zpiral crimes may be demanded, and tried at hiz 
n bar, and their lands on conviction are forfeited to 
tle biſhop. The lord nominated the biſhop, and pre- 
ned him to the king and then to the archbiſhop 
& York for conſzcration ; this dioceſe with that 
ef Cheſter being by act of parliament 33 Henry 
te. How the biſhops of Man were before choſen 
v2 Karn from a bull of Pope Celeſtine to Furnes ab- 


Vor. III. 


III. confirmed by one of 8 James l. annexed to that 


bey“: In cligendo epiſcepum infularum libertatem quan 
reges carum bima memoria Olavous & Godredus filius 
cus monaſteria veſtlro contulerunt ficut in autenticis eorum 
continetur av!oritate vobis apoſlolica confirmamius, Dat. 
Roma, 10 Rat. Julii, Poatificatits noflri 4. The arch— 
deacon has alternate juriſdiction with the biſhop in 
inferior cauſes, and hols his courts in perſon or by 
his official, as the biſhop does by his vicars-general, 
which are two for the north and ſouth diviſion of 
the iſle. The clergy are generally natives; for the 
Fnplithlangnage is notunderſtood by two-thirds of the 
ifland, though there is an Englith ſchool in every pariſh, 
The two parſonages are worth near /.60. a year, but 
the vicars not above /. 25. with the royal bounty 
obtained by biſhop Barrow foon after the reitora- 
tion, being {100 per ann, out of the Exciſe lor ever, 
ſor the better maintenance of poor vicars and ſchool- 
maſters in his dioceſe, and Charles carl of Derby 
made a long leaſe of the impropriations of this iſle in 
his hands, which either as lord or abbot were one- 
third of the whole tythes. The good biſhop found 
means to pay for this leaſe, which, beſides an old 
rent and fine ſtill payable to the lord, may be worth 
to the clergy and ſchools about C. 100. more. Be- 
ſides this he collected among the Engliſh nobility 
and gentry, whoſe names are regiſtered in every 
pariſh, /. GD. the intereſt of which maintains an 
acalemic maſter : and by his own private charity he 
purchaſed two cſtates in land worth . 20. per ann. for 
the ſupport of young men deſigned for the miniſtry. 
Beſides the common forins of church diſcipline (ex— 
communication and pennancc) offenders are enjoined 
purgation by their oath and thoſe of compurgators 
if neceſſary. The biſhop is to call a convocation of 
his clergy at leaſt once a year on Whitſun Thurſday 
if he be in the iſle, Antiently the Deemſters deter- 
mined moſt cauſes of moment either as they could 
remember the like to have been done before, or as 
they deemed moſt juſt in their own conſciences, 
whence came the name of Breaſt laws. But as the 
iſland improved, fir J. Stanley and his ſucceſſors ob- 
ſerving the inconvenience of ſuch decifions, ordained 
written precedents, and that theſe might be made with 
greater caution and juſtice, the law provided, that in 
all great and dubious points, the lieutenant or any of 
the council ſhall take to them the Deemſters with 
the advice of the elders of the land (the twenty-four 
keys as it is elſevhere more fully explained) to deen: 
the law truly as they ſhall anſwer it. And once a 
year on St. John Baptiſt's day, the governor, officers 
ſpiritual and temporal, deemſters, and keys, meet to 
receive and hear complaints in the face of the whole 
country: 

This court is called Tinwald, from the Daniſh or 
Iſlandic word Ting, a court of juſtice or aſſembly of 
the people, and wald fenced. It is held in the open 
2ir on an artificial mount or hill covered with turf, 
having ſteps cut on the ſouth ſide for aſcending to 
the top, in the centre of the iſland about three miles 
from the town of Peel on the high road to Douglas. 
It is ſurrounded by a ditch and rampart of earth, 
including an area of the form of a right angled 
parallelogram ; within which at the end facing the 
ſteps is a ſmall church, where previous to the pro- 
mulgating of any new laws the magiſtrates attend di- 
vine ſervice. The entrance into this area was through 
ſome upright ſtone jambs covered with tranſverſe im- 


poſts like thoſe at Stonehenge. Moſt of theſe im- 
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poſts are thrown down”. At this general meeting 
all new laws are publiſhed, after they have been 
agreed to by the above aſſembly, and had the aſſent of 
the lord, and from it they are called ads of Tinwald. 
The council conſiſts of the*governor, biſhop, arch- 
biſhop, two vicars-general, the receiver-general, comps 
troller-gencral, water-bailiff, and attorney-general. 
The tw-nty-four keys, ſo called it is ſaid from unlocking 
or ſolving the difficulties of the law, , repreſent the 
commons, and join with the commons in making new 
laws, and, with the deemſters in fertling and ex- 
plaining old ones. On a vacaucy among them by 
death or diſcharge for age or any crime, the reſt of 
the body preſent two perſons to the governor, who 
chooſes one, who is immediately ſworn in a majority 
to determine caſes of common law: for they fre- 
quently try titles to inheritances when inferior juries 
have already decided. The two Deemſters ate judges 
both in common and criminal caſes ; but meſt of the 
cauſes, eſpecially ſuch as are too trivial to be brought 
betore the court, are diſpatched at their houſes. The 
bath which they take on entering upon their office 
is to do juſtice between man and man as equally as 
the herring bone lies betwecen the 1709 ſides: that his daily 
food, for ſuch this fiſh antiencly was, might remind 
him of his duty. Tue eccletaſtical courts are held 
by the biſhop or archdeacon or their deputies. Civil 
cauſes are here diſpatched with little delay or charge, 
and the vicars general compoſe an infinite number of 
diſferences at their own houſes. In all the courts 
both men and women plead their own cauſe, ex- 
cept where ſtrangers are concerned; and it is but of 
late years that attornies have got footing here. 
Among the peculiar laws. and cuſtoms of this 
1land are the following: The eldeſt daughter in- 
herits if there be no ſon. Wives may diſpoſe by 
will of half their goods, though the huſband be liy- 
ing, except in the fix northern pariſhes, where they 
can only bequeath one-third of the live ſtock. The 
ſouthern women are ſaid to have obtained their privi- 
lege for aſſiſting their huſbands in a battle. A 
widow inherits half her huſband's real eſtate if his 
firſt wife, and a quarter if his ſecond or third ; but 
if ſhe marries or miſcarries ſhe loſes this right, When 
any tenants through poverty became unable to pay 
their rents and ſervices, the ſitting inqueſt, conſiſting 
of four old moars or bailifts in every pariſh, were 
obliged to find ſuch a tenant for the eſtates as would 
ſecure the lord's rents, who, after his name was en- 
tered in the court rolls had an unqueltionable title. 
A child begotten before marriage inherits, provided 


the marriage followed within a year or two, and the 


woman was never defamed with any other man. 
Executors of cccleſiaſtics have a right to the year's 
profits if they live till after 12 o'clock on Eafter 
day. An uſage obſerved by the Saxons before the 
Conqueſt obtains here, that the biſhop or his de- 
puty fits in the great court with the governor till ſen— 
rence be pronounced: the deemſter aſking the jury 
inſtead of guilty or not guilty, Vod fir-charree ae: 
« May the man of the chancel continue to fit,” The 
biſhop and clergy are to join in all laws reſpecting 
the church. | 

If a ſingle woman proſecutes a ſingle man for a 


rape, the eccleſiaſtical judges impannel a jury, who 


return him if guilty to the temporal courts z; where if 
he is found fo, the decmſter delivers to the woman a 


rope, a ſword, and a ring, giving her the chance to 


d Groſe, . < Gibſon, 


hang, behead, or marry him. If a man gets a fe. 
mer's daughter with child, he is liable to marry her 
or give her ſuch a portion as her father would him 
given her. Antiently no man could diſpoſe of bis 
eſtate unleſs he fell into poverty; and at this day 
the approbation of the governor and officers is nece{. 


ſary on alienations. 


he ſummons before a magiſtrate is by a piece 9 
ſlate or ſtone marked with the initials of the party; 
name by the magiſtrate and delivered with 24, 9 
the eccleſiaſtical ſummoner or civil /ockmar, wg 
ſhews it to the party with the time of appearance 
and the proſecutor's name; and if he refuſes to obe 
he 15 fined or impriſoned till he gives bond to appear 
or pay coſts“. 

The four principal towns are ſituated neat the (: 
cach having a harbour and caſtle or fort to defend . 

Caſtle town or Ca/ile Ruſbin to the ſouth is the fg 


town, the reſidence of the governors and moſt of the! 
officers. Here the chancery court is kept every Thurf. 


day of the month, and the head court or ga0] delivery 
twice a year. Its beautiful caſtle, built of freeſtone, 
{till entire, and ſaid to bear a great reſemblance 9 
that of Elſincur, is aſcribed to Gattred, king c 
Man, about A. D. 960, who is buried within it, 4. 
the entrance is a great ſtone chair for the governg 
and two leſs for the deemſters. Here they try il 
cauſes except eccleſiaſtical. Beyond the firſt lit 
court is a long winding paſſage between two liph 
walls leading io a room where the hes, a kind d 
jury, fit. A little further is an apartment not opened, 
which is pretended to be haunted, and of which 
Waldron tells a ſtory not unlike the monkiſh vifiors 
of purgatory. A ſmall tower, formerly a ſtate pri 
ſon, now a cellar, moated round with a drain adjoirs 
to the caſtle. On the other ſide is the governor's 
houſe, which is ſpacious and commodious, and a fin: 


. Chapel, where ſervice is performed morning and eren. 


ing, the chancery offices, and good barracks*, 


Peel to the weſt, called by the Norwegians Han! 


town, from a ſmall rocky iſland 160 yards north from 
it, in Which is the cathedral dedicated to St. Germain 
the firſt biſhop. The channel is very deep, but when 
the tide is out ſcarce mid-leg. The iſland is er- 
tered from the ſouth by a flight of ſtone ſteps, no# 
demoliſhed. This little iſle, naturally very ſtrong, 
was further fortified by Thomas earl of Derby about 
1500 with a wall ; an irregular caſtle, whoſe area 
contains about two acres flanked with towers 0 
rough whin ſtone, but commanded by a high bill c 
the land fide. A ſmall garriſon was kept in thi 
caſtle, which ſerves as a priſon for eccleſiaſtical cr: 
minals, and is called St. Germain's priſon. Het 
died 1237 Olave, to whom Henry III. granted a lafe 
conduct and a penſion ; and here was confined and 
died Elcanor, wife of the protector Humphry dui 
of Glouceſter, under a charge of witchcraft, but 
really for her turbulent ſpirit, which makes her fi, 
if we believe tradition, haunt the place. Within 
theſe walls is St. Germain's cathedral, built of cott 
grey ſtone, but the angles, window-caſes, and archi 
of red ſtone found hereabouts ; a rude, ſtrong, pla 
building, 76 feet long by 20 broad, the tranſepts bo 
feet long: at the welt door are traces of a bras 
plate over one of the many biſhops buried here 
and in the centre of the croſs a monument for biſh 
Rutter. The cheir remains roofed with its feat 
and pulpit diſuſed : under the eaſt part of the 
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b;hop's chapel is the Liſhop's priſon 15 ſcet under 
ground, the ſea running under it among the hol- 
ew rocks, deſcended into by a dark winding pal- 
ſage of 30 ſteps, 34 feet by 16 and 10 feet high, 
the roof vaulted by 13 groins on half hexangular 
pillars, the bottom rough, and in the corner a well, 
and only one window on the caſt fide, A little weſt 
of St. Germain's church are the ruins of St. Pa- 
trick's of anticnt ſtyle with round arched windows, and. 
« (mall round watch-tower a little to the well of it: 
flight of ſteps aſcends to the door, and within arc 
fairs tor mounting to the top of the building. 
[This ſeems like the Iriſh or Brechin round towers |, 
A few paces to the ſouth are the remains of the ar- 
moury, out of which on the ſale of the iſland many 
match-locks and old arms were removed, and in 
1774 were to be ſeen in Peele town ſeveral old 
guns, whoſe bore was a foot in diameter, made of 
iron bars hooped together. About the middle of 
the area north of the two churches is a ſquare py- 
ramidal conical mount of earth, ſurrounded by a 
ditch about 5 feet and an half broad, probably in 
imitation of the Tinwald or a tumulus. Waldron 
mentions tour churches here; but Mr. Groſe could 
find only thele two and a ruin of one room on a 
loor called the biſhop's houſe. 

Douglas to the eaſt is much the richeſt and moſt 
populous town and beſt market. Its trade and 
buildings have increaſed conſiderably of late years, 
Here is a neat chapel and a public ſchool. The har- 
bour for veſſels of tolerable burden is the ſafeſt in 
the iſland : and near the town was a nunnery, now 
converted into a good houſe e. 

Ramſey to the north is moſt noted for its ſpacious 
bay, in which the largeſt fleet may ride at anchor, 
ſheltered from all winds but the north-eaſt. It ſtands 
on a beach of looſe {and or ſhingle, liable to the in- 
roads of the ſea *. 

Bally falley, though not reckoned among the towns, 
is a contiderable village, where was Ruſhein abbey, 
founded by Me Marus, governor here, refounded for 
Ciſtertians 1134 by king Olave, who made it a cell 
to Furneſs abbey. The monks removed 1192 to 
Douglas, but returned in four years. It was the 
burying-place of the kings of Man. The ſite, which 
ſeems to have been fortified, is occupicd with a good 
houſe of Mr. More. 
bot with a croſier and ſword, The bridge called 
the Abbey bridge is very narrow, not above 8 feet in 


the clear; one of the three arches is nearly ſemi- 


circular, the others ſomewhat pointed but both ir- 
regulars, 

At Mireſcoge, now Ballamona, was a monaſtery 
cell to this, founded 1176 by the abbot Silvanus d. 

Many Runic inſcriptions are to be met with in 
this iland on funeral monuments, generally on a long 
flat rag ſtone with croſſes on one or both ſides, men in 
armour or on horſe-back, ſtags, dogs, birds, and 
other ornaments. The inſcription on one edge to 
be read from the bottom upwards; the language 
now underſtood only in the iſle of Tero. One of 
the largeſt is in the high road near St. Michael's 
church, erected in memory of Thurulf or as it is 
pronounced in Norway Thrulf, Many tumuli 
are yet remaining, eſpecially ncar the biſhop's palace : 


* Gibſon. Tanner, Not. Mon. 722. 


G. 
Tanner, 722. Groſe, 


In a cloſe is a tomb of an ab- 


! Pennant, Zool, II. 453. 


703 
the urns which have been taken out of them are 
ſo ill burnt and of ſo bad clay that it is impol- 
ſible to take them up without breaking them, and 
contained burnt bones. Here are alſo ſeveral large 
heaps of ſmall ſtones, particularly one called Karn 
Viael in Kirk Michael pariſh, and ſome very large 
white ſtones brought together. Some few braſs 
daggers and other inſtruments were found not many 
years ago; and very lately ſome nails of pure gold 
with rivets of the ſame metal on the ſmall end, whoſe 
make ſhewed plainly they belonged to a royal target, 
uch as are now found in the highlands of Scot- 
land, 

There is a ſmall iſland called the Calf about three The Call, 
miles in circumference, and ſeparated from the ſouth 
end of Man by a channel of about two furlongs. It 
is well ſtored with rabbits and the ſhearwater, a 
ſpecics of puſſins, which breed in the rabbit holes. 
About the middle of Auguſt the younger puſlins are 
ready to flie, and are taken in vaſt numbers, few 
years leſs than 4 ar 5000, The old ones leave them 
all day in queſt of food at ſea, which they diſgorge 
into the mouths of their young, in whoſe ſtomachs 
is found only a digeſted oil and ſorrel leaves. This 
makes them almoſt a lump of fat, and when ſalted 
or pickled with wine and ſpices they are eſteemed 
a dainty ; but they are chieſly conſumed at home in 
harveſt time!. 

Biſhop Gibſon had his account (here contracted) 
from the then biſhop. Compare allo Douglas at end 
of King's Cheſhire, from whom our map of this 
iſland is copied. 

St. Trinion's church near the middle of the iſland 
in the way between Peel and Douglas is reported to 
have been erected in conſequence of a vow on eſcape 
from ſhipwreck, but by whom is not known. It is 
at preſent unroofed and ruinous, and only remarka- 
ble for the quantity of Adiantum or Maiden hair 
growing in and about it k. 


By act of parliament 1765, the iſland of Man, 
Caſtle Peele, and lordſhip of Man, and all the iſlands 
and lordſhips, royalties and regalities, and franchiſes, 
liberties, and ſea ports to the fame belonging, and 
all other the hereditaments and premiſes granted by 
the ſeveral letters patent to the family of Derby, 
&c. ſhall be unalienably veſted in his majeſty and 
ſucceſſors, excepting and reſerving to the duke of 
Athol and his heirs the patronage of the biſhopric 
of the iſland of Man or of the biſhoprics of Sodor 
and Man, the temporals of the ſame when vacant, 
and all other patronages and eccleſiaſtical benefices 
within the iſland, alſo reſerving the landed property 
with all rights in or over the ſoil as lords of the 
manor, with all coutts baron, rents, ſervices, and 
other incidents to ſuch courts belonging, waſtes, 
commons, and other lands, inland water, fiſhings, 
mills, mines, and minerals; and alſo reſerving the 
honorary ſervice of rendering to his majeſty's heirs 
and ſucceſſors kings and queens of England two 
falcons, on the days of their reſpective coronations. 

By an abſtract of the clear revenue of Man from 
1754 to 1763, the medium was £.7293. 6d. per 
annum; of which the land revenue for the laſt year 


was £.1409. 17s. 6d.; and the income of the lands 
in the hands of the lord of the iſle £.107. 


f Gibſon, Tauner, 721. 
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8 AVING been favoured by Mr. Beauford of 
Athy in Ireland with correct copies of the 

four Runic inſcriptions communicated to biſhop Gib- 
ſon, we have cauſed the exact repreſentations of the 
ſtones to be engraved. The diviſion of each into 
two parts in the former editions of the Britannia 
is marked by a dotted line ſet againſt them. 

Mr. Beauford reads and explains them as follow: 

. 
In the highway near the church of &. Michael: 
Toalfr funr dural fas fins randa riſti crus Aft- 


rinde m:dur ſino. 


For the ſins of Ivalfir the ſon of Dural, this 
croſs was erected by his mother Aftride. 


On the top of this ſtone is carved the figure of a 
warrior with his ſpear and ſhield, and between his 


legs a crols. 
N* 2, 

On the edge of a ſtone croſs at Kirk bradden: 
Durlifr nſaci riſti crus dono Aftfiac ſunſin 
frudur ſun ſafrſag. 

For Admiral Durlif this croſs was erected by 
the ſon of his brother the ſon of Safrſag. 
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35 
On a ſtone croſs in Kirk Andrew's church-yard. 


Sona Ulf ſui Svaudti raiſti crus dono afſtirarin 
finiuc cunnu ſina. | 


The ſon of Ulf of the Swedti (or Swedes) 
erected this croſs to the warrior Afterarin 
the ſon of Cunnu. 


On a ſtone croſs in Kirk Michael church-yarl; 


Uleifan funtre Gudean nom ilean Reinti crund: 


ſon fur mel muru funtre niis tolirluf cetlan 
cone. in e. 


We hope to live through the holy name of 
God, and by means of the miſterious tree on 
which his ſon ſuffered an evil death our for- 
rows ſhall be waſhed away. 


The inſcriptions are in a mixture of the Teutonic 
and Celtic languages, and were evidently erected h 
the Danes during their reſidence in the Iſle of Man, 
and after their converſion to the Chriſtian faith ſome 
time in the 1oth or 11th century. At the top < 
Ne 2. are ſome characters which Mr. Beauford could 
not underſtand. 
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England; and Godred the ſon of Syrric k. 
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nc of Man 
died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Fingall. 

« An. 1265; Godred Crouan collected a numerous 
fleer, and landed in Man, where he fought with the 
inhabitants, but was overcome and put to flight. 
Having rallied his forces and his flect, he landed again 
in Man, fought the inhabitants, and was routed by 
them. Having raiſed a great army the third time, 
ne came hy night to the port called Ramſa, and laid 
an ambuſcade of men in a wood 
brow of a hii! calle 
up the inhabitants crew themſelves up in battle array, 
and fell furioufly upon Godred, 
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* JE have preferred Mr Chronicle to that publiſhed 17387 by Mr. Jolinſtone, 
from a fine old MS. on vellum in the Cottonian —_— u 


marked Julius A, VII. z. becaule in the 


ereas in the latter they ate made ſo by the editor in his 
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Mr. John- 
additional matter foreign to 
publications will ſhew them to have been printed 


intereſting for us to make the compariſon 


on of Mr. Camden's as we find it. 


whole iſland is the king's property, and all the rents 

Godred then BOY Dublin, and 

a great part of Iayniſter. ſor the Scots he 

t them to ſuch ſubjeftion, that if any of them 

built a ſhip or a boat, they durſt not drive“ above 
three nails in it. 
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belons to him. 
Hro! is 4 


He reigned 16 years, and died in 


Harald, 
(erzed on the king- 
His brother Harald 
continued a long timœ in rebellion againſt him; but 
being at laſt taken, he had his privy members cut off, 
and his eyes put out. 
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dom, and reigned ſeven years, 


Afterwards Lagman repent- 
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ſigned with the croſs went 
where ne died. 

1889. As ſoon as the nobles of the iſland re- 
ceived the news of Lagman's death, they diſpatched 
to W O Brien, king of Ireland, 
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up to ſenfual indulgences. As foor as the great 
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king, they 


were ſo enraged that they haſtened to 

him, and beſetting his houſe in the night, fer it on 
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HMonia for 
Angleſey. See 
Girald, Cam- 
brenſis Itin. 
Cambriæ. 


The Crnrownicte of the KINGS of Max. 


Mary. Antioch was taken by the Chriſtians; and 
a comet appeared. 
© The ſame year was fought a bitile between the 
inhabitants of the Iſle of Man at Santwat; thole of 
the northern parts got the victory. In this engagement 
were ſlain carl Other and Macmaras, the two leaders. 
“% "This lame year Magnus, king of Norway, fon 
of Olave, ſon of Hara!4 Hartager, out of curioſity 
to know whether the corpſe of St. Olave, king and 
Martyr, remained uncorrupt, commanded his tomb 
to be opened. This order being oppoſed by the 
biſhop and his clergy, the king himſelf came in per- 
ſon, and had it opencd by force. And when with 
the ſenfe of his own eyes and hands he found the 
body found and uncorrupted, he was ſeized with 
great fear, and went away in hafte. The next 
night the king and martyr appeared to him, ſay ing, 
© Take thy choice of theſe two offers, either to loſe 
© thy life and kingdom within 39 days, or to leave 
© Norway, and be content never to fee it more.“ As 
ſoon as the king awakened, he called his nobles 
and the eiders of his people together, and told them 
what viſion he had ſeen. . Being frighted at it, they 
adviſed him with all haſt: ro depart from Norway. 
Upon this he prepared a fleet of 160 ſhips, and fer 
ſail for the Orcades, which he ſoon ſubdued, to- 
gether with all the iſlands till he came to that of 
Man. Being landed at St. Patrick's iſle he went to 
ſee the place where the Iſlanders had been engaged 
à little before; for many of the dead bodies ſtill 
lay unburied. This fine iſland pleaſed him ſo well, 
that he reſolved to ſettle in it; and to that end built 
forts which retain his name to this day. The people 
of Galway were ſo much over-awed by him, that at 
his order they cut down wood, and brought it to the 
ſhore for him to make his works with. Next he 
failed to Mania, an iſland of Wales, where he found 
two Hughs, both earls“; one of them he ſtew, the 
other he put to flight, and conquered the iſland. 
The Welſh made many preſents to him; ſo taking 
his leave of them he returned to Man. He ſent his 
ſhoes to Murecard, king of Ireland, commanding 
him to carry them upon his ſhoulders through the 
middle of his houſe on Chriſtmas day, in ſight of his 
meſſengers, to ſignify his ſubjection to king Magnus. 
The Iriſh received this news with great reſentment 
and indignation. But the King more adviſealy ſaid, 
© that he would not only carry, but alſo eat his 
© ſhoes, rather than king Magnus ſhould deſtroy one 
province in Ireland.” So he complied with this 
order, and honourably entertained his meflengers, 
and ſent them back with many preſents to him, and 
made a league with him. At their return they gave 
their maſter an account of Ireland, deſcribing its ſitua- 
tion, pleaſantneſs, and fertility, and the ſalubrity of 
its air. Magnus hearing this began to turn his 
thoughts wholly to the conqueſt of that country. 
He gave orders to fit out a good fleet, and went be- 
fore with 16 ſhips, to take a view of the country; 
but as he unwarily left his ſhip, he was beſet by the 
Iriſh, and cut off with moſt of thoſe that were with 
him. His body was buried near St. Patrick's church 
in Down tf. He reigned {ix years. After his death 
the nobles of the ifland feat for Olave, the ſon of 
Godred ſurnamed Crouan, who lived in the court of 
Henry king of England, ſon of King William. 
* of Cheſter and Shrewſbury. 


3} Dubh Gal, Ronald, Abungus, and Olave. J. 
deg Crete hel. J. | 


+ Mr. Johnſtone tranſlates it Cizain, becauſe a MS, reads C=. 


* 1102 Olave, the ſon of Godred Cronan, began 
his reign, which continued 40 years. He Was a 
peaceable prince, and in league with all the kings of 
Ireland and Scotland, His wife was Africa, th: 
daughter of Fergus of Galway, by whom he had Cad. 
red. By his concubines he had alſo Regnald, Ls. 
man, and Harald, beſides many 4.24424 one of 
whom was married to Summerled prince of “ Here. 'hy 
gaidel, which proved the ruin of the Kingdom of the 
Iſles. By her he had four ſons; Dungall, Raignalq, 
Enzgus, and Olave}. 

*« 1133. The ſun was ſo completely eclipſed on 
the 4th of the nones of Auguſt &, that the day ſcemed 
to be turned into night. 

66 1134. Olave gave to Tue, abbot of Furnes, 
part of his lands in Man towards building an abbey 
in a place called Ruſin. He enriched the church 
with iſlands and revenues, and endowed it with great 
privileges, 

© 1142, Godred, the ſon of ory ſailed over tg 
the king of Norway, who was named Hinge ||, and 
did him homage: he ſtaid there ſome time, and was 
honourably received. This ſame year the three 
ſons of Harald, the brother of Olave, who had been 
educated at Dublin, came to Man with a great mul. 
titude, particularly of ſuch as the king had baniſhed, 
demanding half of the kingdom of the Ifles. The 
king, willing to pacify them, anſwered, * that he 
would take the advice of a council about it. 
Having agreed on the time and place for their meet. 
ing, theſe baſe villains formed a plot againſt the 
king's life. On the day appointed both parties met 
at the haven called Ramſa, and fat in their order, the 
king with his retinue on the one fide, and they and 
their accomplices on the other. Regnald, who was 
to diſpatch him, ſtood in the middle, talking apart 
with one of the noblemen. When the king called 
him, he turned himſelf as though he would ſalute 
him; but lifting up his bright battle- ax he ſtruck at 
him, and cut off his head at one blow. As ſoon a; 
they had executed this villainous deſign, they divided 
the land among them; and after ſome few days 
ſpent in collecting a fleet together, they ſet ſail for 
Galway, intending to make a conqueſt of it. But 
the people being aſſembled to receive them, fell upon 
them with great violence. Upon this they ſoon fled 
back in diforder to Man, and either killed or ba- 
niſhed all the Galway men they could meet with in 
that iſland. | 


* 1143. Godred, Olave's fon, returning from Nor. 
way, was created king of Man. To revenge the 
death of his father, he cauſed the eyes of two of 
Harold's ſons to be put out, and the third to be put 
to death. 


* 1144 Godred began his reign, and reigned 30 
years. In the third year of it the people of Dublin 
ſent for him, and created him king of Dublin, Mu— 
recard, King of Ireland, raiſed war againſt him, and 
as he lay encamped before the city called C:ridel**, 
ſent O/4be/++ his half brother by the mother's ſide, with 
3000 horſe to Dublin, who was flain by Godred and 
the Dublinians, and his army routed. After this 
he returned to Man and began to tyrannize, depris- 
ing fome of his nobles of their eſtates; one of them 
called Thorfin, the ſon of Oter, mightier than tht 
reſt, went to Sumerled, and made Dubgall his fon 
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king of the Iſles, whereof he reduced many for him. 
Godred hearing of theſe proceedings by one Paul, 
fited our a good navy, and filed againſt Sumerlcd, 
who was advancing with a fleet of 80 ſail. 

«© jn the year 1156 the fleets met and fought in 
the night before the feaſt of Epiphany ; and after 
great ſlaughter on both ſides concluded a peace the 
next day, agrecing to divide the kingdom of the 
Illes between them: from which time it hath conti- 
nued two ſeparete Kingdoms to this day. So that 
from the moment wherein Sumerled's ſons had to do 
with the kingdom of the Iſlos, we may date its down- 
fall. 

« 1158 Sumerled came to Man with a fleet of 53 
fail, put Godred to flight, and ſpoiled the iſland ; 
upon which Godred ſailed over to Norway for aid 
againſt Sumerled. 

4 1164, Sumerled collected a fleet of 160 ſhips, 
and landed at Hinfriu“, intending to conquer all 
Scotland. But by the juſt judgement of God he 
was killed, and vanquiſted together with his ſon and 
a vaſt multitude by a very few. 

« The ſame year a battie was fought at Ramſa 
between Reginald, Godred's brother, and the peo— 
ple of Man; wherein thoſe of Man were put to 
flight by the treachery of a certain carl . 

© Now alſo Reginald began his reign ; which had 
not continued four days before Godred his brother 
attacking him with a great army from Norway, 
and having taken him, put out his eycs, and cut off 
his privy parts. The ſame year died Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, and was ſucceeded by bis brother Wil- 
lam. 

4 1166. In Auguſt there appeared two comets be- 
fore ſun-riſe, the one in the ſouth, the other in the 
north. 

« 1171, Richard, carl of Pembroke, failed over 
into Ireland, and ſubducd Dublin, and a great part 
of that country. 

1176. John Curcy conquered Ulſter, and Vivian 
the Pope's legate came into Man, and cauſed king 
Godred to be lawfully married to his wife Phingola, 
daughter to Mac Loilea, fon of Murkartac }, king of 
Ireland, and mother of Olave then three years old. 
They were marticd by Sylvanus the abbot, to whom 
Godred the very ſame day gave a pic ce of land at 
Miriſcoze, where he built a monaſtery ; but this, to- 
gether with the mcuks, was at laſt made over to the 
abbey of Ruſſin. 

4 1172. Reginald, ſon of Eac-Marcat, one of 
the blood royal, coming into Man in the king's ab- 
lence, with a great b:dy of men, preſently put to 
fight certain centinels that guarded the coaſt, and 
ſ::w about 39 of them; but the inhabitants being 
alarmed fell upon him the ſame day, and cut him 
uit with moſt of his party. | 
O Fogoit was ſheriſf of Man 5. 

Tucre happened an eclipſe of the ſun on 
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St. Philip and St. James's day. 


* 1127, On the 4th of the ides of November, 
Gached, King of. the Iſles, departed this life; and 


tre ſummer following his body was conveyed to the 


ile of Hy. He left three ſons Reginald, Olave, and 
: In his life-time he made Qlave his heir, be- 
ing the ouly legitimate fon he had. Yet Olave being 
ſcacce 10. vears old the people ſent for Reginald 
ont of the iflas, and made him king. 
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© 1188, Reginald, the ſon of Godred, began his 
reign over the iſlands; and Murchard, a man of great 
intereſt in all the iſles, was f1:1n, 

& 1192. A battle was fought between Reginald 
and Engus, the ſons of Sumerleck; wherein Engus 
got the victory. 

Ihe ſame year the abbey of Ruſſin was tranſlated 
to Dufelas; yet the monks about tour years after re— 
turned to Rullin, 

* 1203. Michael, biſhop of the Iles, died at Foun- 
tains abbey, and was ſuccceded by Nicholas. 

* Hugh Lacy brought an army into Ulſter, fought 
John Curcy, took him priſoner, and conquered Ul- 
ſter. Afterwards he ſet John at liberty, who there- 
upon came to king Reginald, and was honourably re- 


ceived as being his ſon-in-law; for Africa, Godred's 


daughter, who founded the abbey of St. Mary de 
Jugo Domini, and was therein married, was John de 
Curcy's wife. 

* 1205. John Curcy, and Reginald king of the 
Iſles, entered Ulſter with 100 ſhips in the haven called 
Stranford, and in a careleſs manner laid fiege to Rath 
caſtle, But Walter de Lacy brought an amy, and 
put them to flight. After tliat Curcy could never 
recover his lands. 

*« 1210, Engus, the ſon of Sumerled, was lain 
with his three ſons, 

„ John, king of England, arrived in Ireland with 
a fleet of 500 ſhips, and conquered it; ſending to 
Man a certain carl named Ful, who waſted the 
whole country in a fortnight's time, and taking hof- 
tages, returned home. King Reginald and his no- 
bles were not in Man at that time. 

*« 1217 Nicholas, biſhop of the Iſles, died, and was 
buried in Ulſter in the houſe of Benchor, and ſuc- 
cecded by Reginald, 


— — 
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Give me leave to add ſome farther particulars con- 
cerning the two brothers Olave and Repinald : 


_ EGINALD gave to his brother Olave the iſle 
of Lodhus , which is counted larger than any 
of the other iſlands, Hut thinly peopled, becauſe it is 
mountainuus and ſtony, and almoſt unfit for tillage in 
all parts. The inhabitants live generally by hunting 
and fiſhing. Olave thereupon went to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of this iſland, and dwelt there in a poor condi- 
tion. But finding it tog little to maintain him and 
his army, he went boldly to his brother Reginald, who 
then lived in the iſlands, and addreſſed himſelf thus 
to him: * My brother and my ſovereign; you know 
very well, that the kingdom of the Iſles was mine 
* by right of ingeritancez but ſince God hath made 
* you king over it, | neither will envy your happineſs 
© nor grudge to ſee the crown upon your head. I 
only beg of you ſo much land in theſe iſlands as may 
© honourably maintain me; for I am not able to live 


upon the iſland Lodhus which you gave me.“ Re- 


ginald hearing this, told his brother he would take 
the advice of his council upon it; and the day after, 
when Olave was called in to ſpeak with him, he was 
apprehended by Reginald's order, and carried to Wil- 
liam king of Scotland, that he might be there put in 
priſon; where he continued near ſeven years. In 
the 7th year William, king of Scotland, died, and 


was ſacceeded by his fon Alexander; but before 


his deata he commanded that all priſoners ſhould 
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be ſet at liberty. Olave being thus freed, came to 
Man, and ſoon after, accompanied with no ſmall 
train of nobles went [ on pilgrimage] to St. James. 
At his return his brother Reginald made him marry 
the daughter of a nobleman of Ientyre, his wife's 
ſiſter, named Lavon, and gave him poſſeſſion of Lod- 
hus again. But ſome few days after Reginald, 
biſhop of the Iſles, called a ſynod, and divorced Olave 
the ſon of Godred from Lavon his wife, as being the 
couſin- german of his former wife. Afterwards Olave 
married Scriftina *, the daughter of Perker + carl of 
Rols. 

© Reginald's wife, queen of the iſlands, was fo 
alſected ar this, that ſhe ſent letters in the name of her 
huſband king Reginald, to her fon Godred in the 
ifland of S#y, commanding him to kill Olave. As 
Godred was contriving to execute this order, and 
going to Lodhus for that end, Glave got off in a little 
boat, and fled to his father-in-law the carl of Haſſc, 
while Godred in the mean time ravaged the ifland. 
At the ſame time Pol, the ſon of Bohr, ſheriſf of 
Sky, a man of great intereſt in all the iflinds, fled 
likewiſe (having refuſed to join Godred) and lived in 
the carl of Roſs's houſe with Olave. They entered 
into a league together, and returned together in one 
veſſel to Sky, where underſtanding by their ſpies 
how carel-ſs and ſecure Godred lay, with a very few 
men in a certain iſland called Sz. Columbs, they ga- 
thered their friends and companions together, and a 
few voluntcers, and ſet fail in the middle of the night 
with five ſhips, collected from the oppulite ſhore, 
diſtant about two furlongs, and beſet the ifland. 
Godrcd and his companions next morning perceiving 


themſclves encloſed were in great conſter nation. 
However, they took arms, and manfully endeavoured 


to withſtand them though to no purpoſe. For Olave 
and Pol the aforeſaid ſheriff landed about nine 
o'clock with their whole army, and cut off all they 
met with, except thoſe that had taken ſanctuary in 
the churches, Godred was taken, had his eyes put 
out, and was caſtrated. To this cruelty Olave ob- 
jected, for he would have ſaved him, but Boke's 
ſon the ſheriff aforeſaid prevailed. This happened 
in the year 1223. Olave having received hoſtages 
from the nobles of the Iſles, ſet ſail for Man the 
next ſummer with a fleet of 32 ſhips, and arrived 
at Rognolſwabt Il. At this very time Reginald and 
Olave divided the kingdom of the Ifles between 
them; but Reginald was to have Man over and 
above his ſhare, together with the title of king. 


Olave II. having furniſhed himſelf with proviſions 


from the Ifle of Man, returned with his company to 
his part of the iſlands. Reginald the year following 
taking Alan, lord of Galway, along with him, went 
with the people of the Iſle of Man to diſpoſſeſs his 
brother Olave of the lands he had given him, and 
to reduce it under his own dominion. But the peo- 
ple of Man being unwilling to fight againſt Olave 
and the Iſlanders, by reaſon of a peculiar kindneſs 
between them, Reginald and Alan, lord of Galway, 


were forced to return home without effecting any 
thing. A while after, Reginald pretending a jour- 


ney to the court of his ſovereign lord the king of 
Evgland, obtained 100 marks from the Ifland of 
Man, but went to the court of Alan, lord of Galway. 
During his ſtay there he married his daughter to 
Alan's ſon. 'The people of Man received this news 
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place which he himſelf had before choſen, 


with ſuch indignation, that they ſent for Olave 
made him king. 

% 1226, Olave recovered his inheritance, namely, 
the kingdom of Man and of the Ifles, which bis bio. 
ther Reginald had governed for 38 years, and reigugd 
quietly two years. 

* 1228, Olave, accompanied with all the noli. 
Iity, and the greateſt part of the people of Man, faite 
over to the Iſles. A ſhort time after that, Alan lor of 
Galway, Thomas earl of Athol, and king Reginald, 
came into Man with a great army; they walted afl 
the ſouth part of the if} ind, ſpoiled the churches, 
and put to death all the inhabitants they could meet 
with; fo that the whole was in a manner deſolate, 
After Alan had thus ravaged the country, be re. 
turned with his army, leaving his bailills in Man mt 
collect the tribute of the country, and fend it tg 
him. King Olave coming upon them unaware, 
ſcon put them to flight, and recovered his king. 
dom: whereupon the people that had been dir. 
perſed began to get together again and to live in 
ſecurity. 

„The ſame year king Reginald came in the dead 
of night in the winter time, with five fail of (hips, 
and burnt all the flips that belonged to his brother 
Olave and the nobles of Man at the ifle of Sr, Pa. 
trick, and ſtayed 40 days in Raynilitoath haven, 
ſoliciting peace of his brother. 
he won over all the inhabitants oi the fruth part of 
Man; ſo that they fore they went loſe their lives 
rather than he ſhould not be rcftored to the halt of 
the Kingdom. Olave, on the other ſide, had engaged 
thoſe of the north part to adhere to him; and on 
the 14th of February, at a place called Tinguall, 
the two brothers came to an engagement, wherein 
Olave had the victory, and king Reginald was flain, 
but without the knowledge of Olave. About this 
rime certain pirates arrived jn the ſouth part of 
Man, and waſtcd it. The monks of Ruſſin conveyed 
the corpſe of king Reginald to the abbey of $t, 
Mary de Fournes; and it was there buried in a 
(ave, 
after this, went to the king of Norway; but before 
his arrival Haco, king of Norway, had appointed a 
certain nobleman named Huſbac, the fon of Ormund, 
to be king of the Sodorian iſlands, and named him 
Flaco. This Haco, accompanicd with Olave, Got- 
red Don, ſon of Reginald, and many Norwegians 
came to the Ifles; but in taking a certain caſtle in 
the ifle of Both he was killed with a ſtone, and bu- 
ried in Iona. 

* 1230. Olave came with Godred Don and the 
Norwegians to Man, and thcy Givided the kingdom. 
Olave was to have Man. 
Iſles was flain in Lodhus. 


* 
* 
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During this {ay 


Godred being gone to the 
80 Olave came to be ſole 


king of the Iſles. 


„1237. On the 12th of the calends of June Olare 
the ſon of Godred, king of Man, died in St. Pa- 
trick's iſle, and was buried in the abbey of Rullin, 
He reigned eleven years, two in the lifetime of his 
brother, and nine after. 

„lis ſon Harald, then 14 years old, ſucceeded 
him, and reigned 12 years. In the firſt year of lis 
reign he went to the Ifles, and made Loglen, li 
kinſman, viceroy d of Man, In the autumn follow- 
ing Harald ſent three fons of Nel, viz. Drfgald, 
Therquel, and Molmore, and his friend Foſepb, to Mai, 
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to hold a council. Accordingly on the 25th day 
they met at Tingula; where, upon a quarrel that then 
happened between the ſons of Nel and Loglen, they 
cama to blows on both fides, and Dufgald, Mormor, 
and the {aid Joleph loſt their lives. In the ſpring 
following king Harald came to the Ile of Man, and 
Loglen, who fled into Wales with Godred, the ſon 
of Olave, his ward, was call away with about 40 
others. | 

« 1238, Goſpatrick, and Gilleſcriſt, the ſon of Mac 
Kerthac, came from the king of Norway into Man, 
and kept out Harald, converting the tributes of the 
country to the ſervice of the king of Norway, be- 
cauſe he had reſuſcd to appear in perſon at the court 
of that king. | 

« 1240 Goſpatric died, and was buried in the ab- 
bey of Ruſſin. 

41239. Harald went to the king of Norway, who 
after two years confirmed to him, his heics and ſuc— 
ceſſors, under his ſeal, all the iſlands that his prede- 
ceſſors had enjoyed. 

« 1242. Heraid returned out of Norway to Man, 
was honourably received by the inhabitants, and 
made peace with the kings of England and Scorland, 

„ 1247+ Harald, as his father had been before 
him, was knighted by the King of England, and re- 
turned home with many preſeuts. The ſame year 
the king of Norway ſent for him, and a match was 
made berween Harald and his daughter. In the 
year 1249, as he was on his voyage home with her, 
accompanied by Laurence the cle& king of Man, 
and many of the nobility and gentry, he was caſt 
away by a ſudden ſtorm near the coaſts of Radland. 

« 1249. Reginald, the ſon of Olave, and brother 
to Harald, began his reign the day before the nones 
of May, and on the 3oth day thereof was flain by one 
Yyar, a knight, and his accomplices, in a meadow 
near Trinity church, on the ſouth fide. His corpſe 
were buried in the church of St. Mary of x uſhn, 

Alexander, king of Scots, prepared a great fleet 
about this time, intending to conquer the Ifles ; but 
a fever ſeized him in the ifle of Kerwary, whereof 
he died. | 

* Harald, the ſon of Godred Don, aſſumed the title 
of king of the Iflands, baniſhed all the noblemen 
that Harald, king Olave's ſon, had preferred, and in- 
ſtead of them recalled ſuch as had fled from him. 

* 1250. Harald, the ſon of Godred Don, upon 
receiving letters from the king of Norway, went 


to him, and was imprifoned for his unjuſt uſurpation. 


* Kirkwall, + Bergen, 
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* The ſame year, Magnus, ſon of Olave, and John 
the ſon of Dugald, who named himlelt king, arrived 
at Roghalwaht; but the people of Man takin it ill 
that Magnus had not that title, beat them off their 
coaſt, and many of them were caſt away, 

1252. Magnus, the ſon of Olave, came to Man, 
and was made king. The next year after he made 
a voyage to the court of Norway, and tarricd there 
a ycar. 

* 1254. Haco, king of Norway, made Magnus, 
the ſon of Olave, king of the Ifles, confirming them 
to him and his heirs, and expreſsly to his brother 
Harald. | 

* 1256. Magnus, king of Man, went into Eng- 
land, and there was knighted by the king. 

*© 1257. The church of St. Mary of Ruſſin was 
conſecrated by Richard biſhop of Sodore. 

« 1260, Haco, king of Norway, came to Scotland, 
and without effecting any thing, died in his return 
to the Orkneys at FKirwas*, and was buried at Berght. 

* 1265, This year died Magnus, the ſon of Clave, 
Ling of Man and the Iſles, at Ruſſin caſtle, and was 
buried in St. Mary's church there. 


« 1266, The kingdom of the Ifles was transferred 
to Alexander king of Scots.” 


_—. 


What follows was written in a different and later 
character. 

* 12750. On the 5th of October, the fleet of Alex- 

ander, king of Scots, arrived at Roghalwath; and 

before fun riſe next morning a battle was fought be- 


tween the inhabitants of Man and the Scots, who flew 
525 of the former, whence that of a certain poet, 


L. decirs, X. ter, & penta dus cecidere, 
Mannica gens de te damna futura cave. 


61313. Robert, king of Scots, beſieged the caſtle 
of Ruſſin, which was defended by Dingawy Dowyll g, 
and at laſt rook it. 

* 1316. On Aſcenſion day, Richard de Mandevile 
and his brothers, with others of the Iriſh nobility, 
arrived at Ramaldwath &, defiring a ſupply of money 
and victuals, being ſtripped of all by depredations. 
When the commonalty denied it, they took the field 
in two bodies againſt thoſe of Man, advancing till 
they came to the ſide of Warthfell hill, in a field where 
John Mandevile was poſted. On engaging they won 
the victory, ſpoiled the ifle and the abbey of Ruffin, 
and after a whole month's rarages returned home 
loaded with pillage,” 


Thus far that antient book. 


5 Ronaldſwath. . 


The End of the Chronicle of the Kings of Mau. 


Vor. III. 
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Now continue the remainder of the hiſtory from 
1 Of tier writers: 

WHEN Alexander III. 
pol! led himfelf of 
victory, partly by FUE 


he fer about the redudtion of Man as one of them, 


of Scotland had 


ſtern Hands, partly ly 


King 
tlie: N 


F , k ? 
14 c of the king of Norway, 


and by the bravery of Alexanver Steward brought it 
under bis dominion, and ſet up a petty king there 
on condition ot being ready whenever called upon 
to aſüſt him in any war at fea. with 19 ſhips. 
Mary, daughter of Reginald king of Man, who was 
become lige man to Jolin king of England, pre- 
fecred a ſuit ſor the ifland to that prince, but was 
anſwered, ſhe muſt lay her claim before the king of 
Scots, at that time in poſſeſſion of the iſland, Her 
ſon's ſon John Waldebrof (into which family ſhe had 
married) proſecuted his grandmather's claim in par- 
liament 33 Edward I. before tlic king of England as 
lord paramount over the king of Scotland. He ob- 
tained, however, no other anſwer than (to borrow 
the terms of the record) that“ he might proſecute 
« kis claim before the juſtices of the King's bench, 
© he heard, and have juſtice done him.” But 
what he could not effect by right, William de Mag- 
tacute, his kinſman, deſcended from the kings of 
Man, did by arms. For, with a body of Engliſh 
troops haſtily collected, he drove all the Scot? out of 
the iſland ; but having contracted a conſiderable debt 
for this war, and being unable to diſcharge it, he 
mortgaged the ifland and its revenues for ſeven 
years to Anthony Bee, biſhop of Durham and pa- 
triarch of Jeruſalem, to whom the king afterwards 
gave it for life. King Edward II. afterwards gave it 
to his minion Pierce Gaveſton, when he created him 
carl of Cornwal; and, upon his death, he beſtowed 
it on Henry Beaumont © with all the demeſaes and 
„royal juriſdiftion.” The Scots afterwards under 
Robert Brus recovered it, and Thomas Kando/ph, 
that Scottiſh hero, as long after Alexander duke of 
Albany, wrote themſelves Lords of Man, and bore 
the more modern arms of the kings of the iſles, viz. 
three human legs armed, conjoined, and bending the 
knees, ſuch as appear naked on the antient coins of 
Sicily to denote the three promontories. For be 
fore (as | find on the ſeals of the kings) they uſed a 


ſhip with the ſails furled, with the title of Rex Man- 


nie & inſularum, king of Man and the iſles. Fron 
the Scots William de Mintacute the younger, carl. s 
Saliſbury, wreſted it in the year 1340, With au armed 
force, and ſold Man 4 th its crown ſor a consider. 
ble ſum'of Ine to William Scrape in 13755 accord. 
ing to Walfingham*. Scrop being executed fo; 
tigh treaſon, and his eſtates confiſcated, the righit c 
it came to Henry IV. king of England, who 30 
victor over William Scree, whom he, when oly x 
private perſon, had arreſted and beheaded for aſpit. 
ing to the crown, granted this iſland to Flenry Percy 
carl of Northumberland, on condition he and Th 
poſterity at the coronation of the kings of Eng lag, 
ſhould bear the ſword worn by Henry aforciail x 
his return to England, commonly called Lancaſter 
Sword, But it may be wort; while to inſert here 
the king's own words from the record“: „ We hays 
ry 
iſland, caſtle, Pile, 
and dominion of Man, and all the iflands and do- 


* . 7 * . . 
minions belonging ro the faid iſland; lately Lela; 
£4 * | #4 #1 


* of our ſpecial favour given and pranted to Her 
« carl of Nonhumberland, the 


1 
- 


ing to William le Scrope, knight, deceaſed, w. 


we in his life-time conquered, and have declared 
to be fo. conguered, and which by virtue of that 
conqueſt we have taken into our hands a5 con. 
quered territory: which ſaid conqueſt and deere 
in this our preſent parliament by confer 
lords temporal in the ſaid parliament . aſſembled 
far as concerns the perſon of the faid William 200 
all his lands, tenements, goods, and chattels, 45 well 
within our realm as out of it, at the petition of the 
commons of our realm, affirmed to be, &c, Tv» 
have and to hold to the ſaid earl and his heir 
&c. by the ſervice of carrying on the day of cur 
cororation and the coronation of onr heirs at our 
left ſhoulder and the left ſhoulder of our bein 
by himſelf or his ſufficient and honourable deputy, 
that naked ſword which we wore when we lande 
* in Holderneſs called Lancaſter Sword, &c.“ Four 
years after this Henry Percy was attainted, and thouph 
afterwards refored in blood was deprived of Man), 
which was beſtowed firſt on William Stanley, after. 
wards on John Stanley, with the patranage if the 
biſhypric &c. His deſcendants were honoured with 
the title of earl of Derby and commenly called king 
of Man. 


A 
A 


* An. t. Hen. IV. rot. 2. bund. 2. 


* Ypod, Neuſtr. p. 546. 


» Annales Th. Otterborn, 7 H. IV. p. 246. edit. Hearne. 
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HEBRIDES OR WESTERN ISLES, 


ROM hence to the Mull of Gallaway or pros 

montory of the Novantes, we meet with only 
ſome very ſmall iſlands. After doubling this in the 
GuotTTA Afluarium or Dunbritton Frith appears the 
land GrotTA mentioned by Antoninus®, now called 
ty the Scots Arran, whence the carls of Arran in 
Schtland take their title; and near this is another an- 


* Different copies of Antynings write it Hi, Clotn, Dota. Clita in Iuerione. 


eee. M5. I}. (; Eo 


wy the paſlage, notwithllanding its mane} corruption, it ſeri to be placed near Ireland. 
el, Welding, Kain t wiz 171, Ptol, 1s the trith of Clyde, 


tiently called Roathefa, now Buthe, from a cell built 
there by Brendan, that being the Scotch word for a 
cell, Then [/clfan, antiently Ilellen Leneow, i. e. 
as explained by J. Fordun“ i/land of ſaints, and Hel- 
len Tinoc, q. d. Hog iſland, in the ſame bay. But 
theſe have been already deſcribed x 


The M, read urin, Jrinmerione, Inliverione, in 


Ants 9%. 
Horley, 30%. hy 


FH, I, Ions, Elie „Hun, We it Munttr, Gow „tete It Deſmond, P 4%. 


» II. 10. 


F. 337, 33% 


= 6 6.4 


HF. ile of Azzan, Arr- Tun, <4. d. iſle of moun- 


tains, is 23 miles long, has 70 inhabitants, 
and two pariſhes. It produces oats, beans, peaſe, 
and potatoes. The inhabitants ſpeak Fre *. It is 
apyroached by a fine bay called Loch Ranza, beyond 
which in the plain is the ſmall village of Ranza : 
the whole with the church environed by a ridge of 
The caſtle, built by ſome of the Scottiſh 
kings, conſiſts of two ſquare parts united, but in 


mountains. 
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birds, and having for a caſtle a ſquare tower of three 
ſtories “. 


The iſle of Burg is about 25 miles long, and 
the greateſt breadth five, It contains two pariſhes, 
abmit 25,000 acres, and 4000 inhabitants, who ſneak 
Erie. Tr is hilly and much cultivated, and produces bars 
ley, oats, and potatoes. This with Arran, two Cum- 
brays, and Inch mar not, firma county under the name 
of Bute, The largeſt part of this iſland is the pa- 
ternal inheritance for many ages of the earl of Bure, 
whoſe grandfather fir James Stewart was fo created 
by queen Anne 1753, and dying 1719 was ſuc- 
ceedec by his ſon James, and he 1722 by his fon 


the third and preſent carl, His feat here at Mount 
Stewart, which gives him the title cf baron, is a 
hand ſome modern houſe, finely ſituated on an emi- 
nence among woods. 

eat old Kingarth church is a circular inclonre 
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EYOND the bay lies a cluſter of iſlands called 
by the Scots who inhabit them Inch Call, pro- 
bably the [lands of the Galleci, The Engliſh and the 
reſt of the Scots call them the Weſtern Iles, the writers 
of the laſt age HzBz1Des, but the antient geographer 
Erhicus * Beteorica, and Giraldus“ ſometimes Inchades 
and ſometimes Leucades, Pliny ©, Solinus “, and Pto- 
lemy EBvDa, Hebude, and Evi. The meaning 
of the name I cannot poſhbly diſcover, unleſs you 
ſuppoſe it derived from their not producing corn : 
for Solinus relates, that their inhabitants know not 
what corn 1s, and live only on fiſh and milk, ard 
Ebeid in Britiſh ſignifies without corn, © The in- 
* habitants (as Solinus ſays) know not what corn 
4% is, and live only on fiſh and milk. There is one 
* king over all the iſlands; for numerous as they 
are they are all ſeparated by a narrow channel, 
* The king has no property: all things belong to 
the community, and there are certain laws to oblige 
* him to do juſtice: and that avarice may not cauſe 


© him to depart from truth, he is taught juſtice by 


„ poverty, having nothing of his own, but living on 
« the publick. He has no wife of his own, but 


ry » Topog. Hibern. IT. gc. 17. 
in different copies Idusa and Ridinia, p. 509. ed. Welleling, - 


&* makes uſe of any woman he fancies; whence» | 
** neither defires nor expects children.“ 

It is commonly ſaid there are 44 of theſe i, 
but in reality there are many more. Pliny make; 


them 30, Ptolemy only five. The firſt he chu. 


merates is RIcina, called by Pliny Kicws a, by „ 
Antoninus Ripvwa®, now Racline, and I belicy 


we muſt read Riclina in Antoninus, 6 being eafily 


changed into d. This is a little iſland oppoſite 5, 
Ireland, known to tlie antients as lying in the chag. 
nel between Ireland and Scotland, remarkable + 
preſent for nothing but the ſlaughter of the 8 os, 
who ſeized on it, and were driven out by the En Dp. 
liſh, Next to it is Eeroivm, which, by its name, 
I ſuppoſe with that able geograper W. Mercator, 
lay near to the promontory and coaſt of the 751 
As hereabouts is la, a large level and fertile i{land, 
I ſhould pronunce this to have been Epidium at the 
and of the Epidii, for it is ſometimes W Ex. Ju. 
It is in length 24 miles, in breadth 16 miles, ſo wel] 
furniſhed with cattle, corn, and * of deer, that 
it was the ſecond refidence of the king of the I{:y 
after Man, as it is at preſent of the Mac Connzl; 
who have here their caſtle at Dunywoeg. 


— £ 1 " EF 
IV. 15. Co 3 »* 


t 


LINY's number of the Hebrides comes neareſt 

the truth, deducting the little iſles or rocks that 
ſurround moſt of the greater, and are ſcarcely to be 
diſtinguiſhed, except on an actual ſurvey, The five 
mentioned by Solinus may be Long Iland which in- 
cludes Lewis, Li [North and South], Benbecula, 
and Barra. Ptolemy alſo names Edua | Eaft and 
Weſt], Ricina, Malzos, Epidium. The name of Ebudæ 


was probably changed into the preſent Hebrides by 


a miſtake of the tranſcriber uſing ri for u. They 
ſeem to have been early under the dominion of the 
Pics: for Brudzus, a Pictiſh prince, gave Iona to 
Columba *. The Danes ravaged them in the mid- 
dle of the 8th century. Ketil uſurped them from 
Harold Harfager, and continued king of them while 
he lived; and afterwards 2 kingdom was formed out of 
them called the kingdom of Man, from the refidence 
of the prince in that iſland ; and they continued in- 
dependent of Norway till the end of the 1:th cen- 
tury, when Magnus, king of Norway, conqueret 
them. They cootinued ſubject to that crown til! 
1263, when Haquin invading Scatland, and loſing 
his life, they were ceded by his ſucceſſor Magnus 
IV. to Alexander III. king of Scotland. But they 
ſtill remained governed by certain chieftains, who 


taking advantage of their diſtance from the capital, 


frequently ravaged the neighbouring coaſts, and in 


* Bede, III. 4. 


; 


* oe 8 © 


1335 John, lord of the Iſles, withdrew his alles 
ance. Another lord formed alliances with Henry I”, 
and Edward IV. of England; and in 146: Donald, 
another lord of the Iſles and earl of Roſs, renewed the 
pretence of independence. James V. came hicher n 
perſon 1536 to reduce the rebels and ſurvey the 
coaſts. The turbulent ſpirit of the clans continued 
to the preſent age, and was only broken by the 26 
of parliament 1748, for aboliſhing heritable jurit 
diQtion, &c. which at once deprived the chief; Hf al 
power of diſturbing the pubiic peace. 


ILA T, Ia, or in the Erſe e, is of a ſqua: 
28 miles long, divided into four pariſhes, Ki daten, 
Killarœm, Kilc honan, and Kilmerne. The face 21 1 
hilly, the land in many parts excellent, bur for the 
moſt part wild and uncultivated. It produces co, 
flax, and cattle; contains between 7 and 3095 ins- 
bitants, of whom 7 are employed in the stet 
and lead mines diſcovered 1763. On Dun Zorairig 
hill is a circular Danith fort, incloſed with exquiiits 
maſonry without mortar 14 feet high, with a galerf 
in its walls which are 12 feet thick, ſurro unced | by 
a ditch, and on the outſide another work * 
of a covered way: ruins of 2 chapel es 
dicated to St. Columb: another broken curious £9 


in Killaroy church- yard, engraved 22 Mr. Pennant, 
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Leſſer INands in the Britiſh Ocean. 


1%, 22. and two curions od tombs with eſſigics. 
On Iniriconart veſliges of buts uſed by the great 
Me Donald, who had a harbour and pier at Traſarg, 
W houſe at man, and another in Loch finta- 
een, where they ſhew the ſtone on which he way 
crowned King of the Iles, In Lochguirm which 
wounds with trout he had a regular fort in a ſmall 
illandd. 

On the little iſland /n na Corlle he nel to aſſem— 
bie his council, where 13 judges conſtantly fat to 
decide differences among his ſubjects, 

About the wild ſcenes of Dounvalhoun arc ſundry 
ſingular retreats of ſmall holes, large enough to hide 
a man fitting and covered with a fingle ſtone, in 
which the fugitives concealed themſelves behind 
(18, 

At Sanrg-mor a fine mazy cave. 

Ar the head of Loch Druinard was fought 1598 
a battle between the lord of the Illes and fir Lauchlan 


* * 
d Pennant, 218— 234. 3 


Vor. III. 


Maclean of Mull, who with 1500 men invaded the 


and to wreſt it from his nephew, but was defeated 


and ſlain, 

Dunmoaick is a ſtrong caſtle at the ſouth-eaſt end 
of the iſland, the reſidence of the Donalds after 
their expulſion from Man 1304. Fordun calls it 
Domanowalk, 

There are more Daniſh and Norwegian names of 
places in this iſland than any other. The Mac 
Donalds held it from the time of James III.; but 
in 1,98 the king reſumed the grant and transferred 
it to fir John Campbell of Calder, who ſubdued it, 
and whoſe deſcendants ſtill poſſeſs it“. Archibald 
Campbell fecond fon of Archibald firſt duke of 
Argyle, was by queen Anne created earl of Ila", 
which title failed for want of iſſue on his death, but 
he ſucceeded his brother as duke of Argyle in 
I 143". 


Douglas Peer. 437 357: 
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ETWEEN Ila and Scotland lie: na, which 
Bede * calls Fly and Fi, given by the Picts to 
tie Scotch monks for preaching the gelpel among 
them. Here was a monaſtery famous for the burial 
of the kings of Scotland, and the reſort of holy men. 
Among mem the moſt confiderable was Columba, 
the apoſtle of the Picts, from whoſe cell the ifland 
was allo called Columbetill as according to Bede the 
ſaint himſelf had the united name of Colums kill, 
Here in after times, according to ſome, was fixed 
the ſee. of S:dsr, a ſmall village, whence all the 
Wands had the name of Szder, and were accounted 
part Of the dineete. 
Next occurs Protemy's Martros, now Mala, 
which ſeems to be mentioned by Pliny when he 
ſays, “ of the reſt Mella is ſaic to be 25 miles 


in extent.“ For ſo the oldeſt edirinm of Pliny} 
printed at Venice reads, the reſt having for Reli— 
quarum Mulla, Religuarum nulla. Next is the eaſ— 


tern HagvoAy, row Sie, ſtretching a long way on 
the Schoten coalt, tnen the weitern Heevpa farther 
welt, now Lees, ſubject to Mac Cliyd, and in the 


old hiſtory of Man called L:deus, full of mountains, 


*- 3 
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Eujt. The reſt, except Hyrtha, are inconfiderable, 


ſtyney and thinly -cultivared, but the largeſt of all 
* 


o 


or inacceſſi le for rocks, -with fcarce any verdure ; 
yet all theſe were purchaſed of the Norwegians by 
the Scots as the ſecurity of their empire, thaugh 
they derive very little benefit from them, the an- 


Hist. Erel. III. 4. + Ib. V. 9. Columcell. 
y >ce before in Antrim, p. 626. 


way of living, and language, they come fo near. 1 


tient inhabitants Scots vr [rifh, teins men «of Coir! 
ar! intrepidit y, who will not ſubmit to the ref; | 
of law and the fear of puniſhment. In mann; 

9 


if) 
the wild Iriſh already d ſcribed as to be eaſily know: 


Foil) 
to be the (ame nation. 1 ne principal families ner 


are Mac Conel, Mac Allen, or as others write it . 
ſen, Mac Clyd of Lowis, and Mac ( 22 of Faricl, 
The moſt powerful of theſe is that of Marc Cane! 

J 
which LEoaſts its deſcent from Donald, Who 
reign of James III. called himſe.t ting of the Jie 
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Ot the Hebudæ ſee C. Bichanan, 


VW 


* iſland IowA is three miles long by one 


broad: the eaſt fide moſtly flat; the middle 


riſes into ſmall hills; the weft rude and rocky; the 
ſoil compoſed of ſand and ſea ſhells mixed with 
black loam produces clover” of itſelf, and is in con- 
ſtant tillage. It ſupports about 102 head of cattle 
and 520 ſheep, and about 150 ſtupid lazy inha- 
bitants. | 

Ina derives its antient name from a Hebrew 
word ſignifying a deve, in alluficn to its patron. Ca- 
lumba, who left his native lreland in reſentment A. D. 
565, to convert the Picts, vowing never to make a 
ſettlement in ſight of Ireland; and as he erected a 
heap of ſtores on many of the hills, which he 
aſcended to look for it, that on the laſt is ſtill called 
Carrian cul vel Eirinn, q. d. the eminence of the back 
turned to Ireland. He found in this iſland a cell of 
Canons regular, who till 716. differed from the 
church of Rome in the obſervance of Eaſter and in 
the tonſure. He is the firſt recorded for poſſeſſing 
the talent of ſecond fight, and had the honour: of 
burying here two kirgs of Scotland, and crowning 


3 


„„ 


a third. He died and was buried here: but 


the Icith ſay his rema!ns were tr anllated Fro Down 
with thoſe of St. Bridget. and St. Patrick. The 


iſland retained his name, and was called Y-columb 
7 , , , 3 4 E X 1 f 
cill or Columb*s cell; which name was 
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Druinacb, in which bones have been found, is ſup- 
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inſcription on the ledge: Hic jacet donina Hina 
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Danaldi Terieti filia zuændam prioriſſa de Fan 44 


661186 


Leſſer Hlands in the Brituth Ocean, 


oh- an'o mo do XI us animam Anm comments 
damm: and another inferibed, Hir jaret Mariota filia 
alan: Fanchlain dumini de, A broad paved 
way leads hence to the cathedral; and on it is a 
large handfome croſs called Machranc”s, the only one 
of 300 demoliſhed here at the Reformation, 

Retlig Ouran, or the burying-place of Oran, is 
the large incloſute where the kings of Scotland, 
Ireland, and of the Iles, and their defeat, were 
buried in three ſeveral chapels, The dean of the: Illes, 
Wh travelly Her them I 549, Ahe acconnt has 
been copied by Puchanan ane pb liffhe't at Edinburgh 
1734, ſays, that in eim on one of thee « hapels or 
& tomb es of tim formit like title chase with anc 
es brat tray marble rir equjiin am on the Va! 1 71 
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ſays eh 18 Hains "Th AO eee Irn, from er- 


zus II. to Mibeth; 16 of whom were pretencioed 


to be of the race of Alpin, was mſcribed; Tummlut 


regum Scatlic. Ihe next was mnileribed, Tumulus re- 
> 
gum Ilibernia, am contained fonr Iriſh monarchs: 


' fe. 7” 7 
and the 3d inferibeel, Tumulus room Norwepia, con 


tained eight Norwegian prince or viceroys of the 
Hebrides, While they were ſübject to the crown of 
Norwaye Bortius“ ſays that Fergus founded this 
abbey* for the burial-place of his ſutceſſots, and 
cauſed an office to he compoſe for the funeral ge- 
remony. All that Mr. Pennant contd difcover here 
Were only certain {Th reinans, Pol: in a N gel 
frm and arched within, but the Inſcriptions 4ſt. 
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chapel of St. Oran, the firſt building begun by 
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which ſervice Oran offered himſelf and biz read 
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Jrave-itone is near the door. In this chapel are 
tombs of ſeveral chiefs, a king of France, and 2 
phyſician of Mull 1674; and near the door the 
baſe of a croſs, on which are certain ſtones which 
pilgtims turn three times round, according to the 
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ries: and near the altar are the tomt:; of two ab 
bots and a knight... A fravment remains of the altar- 
Mone of white marble voined with prey. This 
church is aſcribed ro Maldwin in the 4th century; 
but the preſent ſtructurb is far % wm pinifhcent tor 
that age. Moſt of the walls ave built of red rait 
from the Nun“ iflind in the Gound, Wn Faralhel 
walls of a covered way about 12 len High and 16 
wide reach from the fonth-caft corner te this [1 


In the church-yard is u fine erofs of a hngle piece 
of red pranite 14 feet hh, 29 broad, and 10 inches 
thick. Near the fonth dall end is Mary's chapel, 


The monaſtery 13 brhind the chapel : 


only a pier 


of the cloifters remains, and fome freed Black Tones 


TIE (aner, On which cout! ts an alliances Were 
made, ant oaths ſworn, Fall of it was the „len; 
NRartlens at officer, Nr h of this was he Palice 
of tir ſhop of thr [les after the 1 Paration of 
Man from them. This ſro wa 
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Other ruins of monaſtic built 


H mon „ and oilices may 
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Several ablics were eve rom this, wi VII 
the if] til | S WY ernetl 57 an al 595 r t - 1h 
had rule eren oer „s. Tie anticnt Scorch 
recital were kept here, and here was a valuable 


ibrary ; but all probably deſtroged at the Reforma— 
tion. 

At preſent this once celehratet! ſoar of learning 13 
deſtitute of a ſchool maſter; and this ſermmnary of 
haly men wants a miniſter to aſſiſt them in the com 
mon duties of religion. 
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Leſſer Iſlands in the Britiſh Ocean. 


have given biſhps to ſeveral dioceſes in Eugland as 
well as Scotland, particularly Aidanus biſhop of 
Lindisfarn, The life of St. Columba has been 
ritten in Gaclic ; a M5. copy of which was ſome 
years an in the hands of Mac Donald of Beube— 
cula. It is (ill a tradition in Icolmkill, that he 
atlowerl no wo:nen to go there except thoſe devoted 
to monattic celibacy, ſo that the mechanics em- 
ployedl there were obliged to keep their wives on a 
| illaud, thence called the Womens 


little adjoining 
1iuntd. 

D, Foulis, in his hiſtory of Popiſh Uſurpations, 
thinks that lona was the buryingeplace of the kings 
ot Scotland til the reign of Malcolm Caumore, who 
changed it to Dumfernline, 

+ Ihe monuments now to be ſeen here are the 
works ot later ages. The remains of St. Mary's 
chotrch are the principal. It conſiſts of a tolerable 
chutch with 2 ſſceple ja the centre and two croſ, iſles, 
the whole length 140 feet. The ſteeple is aſcended 
by a narrow winding ſtair of hewn ſtone, almoſt en— 
tire, with me of the timbers of the roof. The 
circular window in the upper ſtory is a curious piece 
ot architecture, compoled of hewn ſtone lozenged 
by arches meeting in the centre and forming an 
equal number of oblique ſpherical triangles, fo art- 
fully contrived that they admit plenty of light, yet 
exclude both wind and rain. In the north-weſt 
corner near the wall which runs under the arch ſup— 
porting the ſteeple is ſhewn a hole, into which Co- 
lumba uſed to retire to prayers at ſtated hours. Near 
the wall at the eaſt end ſtands a flab of white mar- 
Lle 5 feet ſquare, ſuppoſed to have been the altar: 
one corner is much broken by the inhabitants, who 
tak ing it for a relic of St. Columb uſe it as a pre- 
ſervative from diſcaſcs in man or bcaſt. 

& Not far from this wall on the north ſide of the 
choir is a black marble monument of abbot Mac- 
fngone, robed, a croſier in his hand, and two lions at 
his feet aud elbows, and a ſhort inſcription round 
th: verge. He died 1500, Oppoſite to him a like 
monument of freeſtone, much defaced, for abbot 
Mackenzic. 

„Within a ſmall building cloſe to the choir on 
the fouth ſide under a Lluciſh ſtone inſcribed with 
Bcitiſh characters, lics Laughlin Macſingone, father 
to abbot John A. D. 1499. Welt of this a ſtone 
much impaired, igfcribed with like characters, un- 
dated, to Angus lon of Angus Maie Domlinaal, of 
the lordſhip of Ila. | | 

„within a ſmall ſtone incloſure near the weſt end 
of the choir lies a very ruinous grave-ſtone, ſup— 
poſed to cover St, Columb's body f. Near it an in- 
ſcription to John Belony, phytician to the Maclean 
family. Fronting the body of the church in the 
{ouch fide are ſeveral monuments of knights in ar- 
mour without inſcription, ſaid to belong to chicf- 
:1ins, of the families of Maclean, M Cleod, and Me 
Donald, but more probably Kings of Scotland. On 
the edge of one of the ſtoncs referred to the Scotch 
Kings is an inſcription in Britiſh characters, to be 
read from right to left, ſignifying that Cormac Ult- 
hadda was buried there. Ulfhadda in Gaelic fig- 
nifies bearded. According to Keating? Cormac Mz 
Ayrt, one of the Iriſh kings, was buried here A. D. 
213. | 


Q. what Mr. Pennant was told covered @ Fre-. Eng. 
a hui See before, p. 715. 
1 Pennant, 352, 353. 


« On the ſouth ſide of the choir, a few Paces to 


„ Johnſon, 329—327- Appendix to Peanant's Weſtern Illes, p. 30. 
„ Pennaut, pl. XXXVI. e's 


« 


ander Me Donald lord here, and lineally deſcended 


the welt, iz a croſs of one None, fuppoſed to be gts. 
nite, 14 feet 9 inches high, 6 broad, and 6 deep, 
fixed in a (tone pedeſtal; and near thereto are the 
walls of St. Ouran's chapel 60 feet long and 35 
broud, and at a ſhort diſtance lics a ſtone with this 
lingular infcription, Tic faces quatior privres ung b. 

* Suuth of St. Mary's are the ruins of nunnery 
and movaltery. The cloiſters and apartments are 
fil; vitble, Between the church and nunnery is 4 
croſs 10 feet high and 14 inches broad. In t 
nunnery is a black marble monument in alto relive 
of Anne Ferlet, prioreſs ot lona, with an inſcription 
in old Britiſh characters round the figure, Ir is re. 
markable that the foul of the deceaſed is recon. 
mended to the care of Abraham only, She died 
1611. 


Mort is perhaps in extent the third of the Ile ug 


brides, containing about 309 ſquare miles. It js 2, 
Scotch miles Jong, and abuut as many broad, divided 
into three great pariſhes Toracy, Roſs, and Rilnore ot 
Julninian, containing near 480 catechiſuble perſons, 
It is rocky and barren, for the moſt part bleak and 
unhealthy, produces not corn enough for its johabi. 
rants, and exports black cartle. It has coal if the 
road would allow it to be dug k. It was wrefted 
from the lords of the Ifl:s by the Me Leancs, w 
own one-half and the duke of Argyle the other}, 
The Florida, one uf the Spaniſh armada, was blown 
up here 15383, and here the duke of Arpyle made 
Lis firſt landing 1686. It is ſcarce four miles from 
Merven on the continent, has a good road and ſeveral 
bays where herrings are taken, Here are three 
caſtles Lochburg, Dowart, aud Arſe, and ſeven 
pariſh churches *, 


Sk1E is the largeſt of the Hebrides, being above g 


Go miles long and of unequal breadth, ſo divided 
by branches of the ſea that there is not a place five 
miles from a good port. Some ſuppoſe it the after: 
Ebuda, others Dunma: its modern name is Norwe- 
gian from Sk, a miſt, which very well ſuits it, 
The rainy ſeaſon lafls from Auguſt to the autumnal 
equinox. The number of inhabitants is 15, 08, 
reduced 1759 by cmigrations and poverty to 12 0 
13,000, Their chief trade is black cattle and horſes, 
The foil rough and hilly. 

Beinn na caillich hill is covered with vaſt looſe 
ſtones, and has on its naked flat cop an enormous 
artificial Cairn. * 

At Cameſtetel point the Pretender landed 1744, 
and ſheltered in a cave. 

Briiſmhawl, a high hill near Talyſtir, has a ſerics 
of baſaltic columns like the Giant's cauſeway, and 
is the moſt northerly of its kind in the Britiſh do- 
minions. The pillars are above 20 feet high, con- 
ſiting moſtly of five angles, the joints lets frequent 
or equidiſtant than in the Giant's cauſeway, | 

At Struan is a beautiful Daniſh fort 60 feet dia- 
meter and 18 feet high n. Many druidical antiquities 
are found here; and Daniſh names remain. Mr. 
Pennant was preſented with a denarius of Trajan 
found near Loch Grifernts. 

Below Mugga/tot, the principal houfe of fir Alex» 


from the lords of the Illes, is the lake of St. Co- 
E Notitia Hiberniæ. k e II.. 
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jumba, with ruins of a monaſtery founded by him in 
an iſland. 

Duntuilm caſtle was another principal ſeat, and 
near it was a hill for adminiſtering juſtice, Dun- 
vegan caſtle, ſomewhat modernizing, on an iſland in 
a lake, the ſeat of Mr. Me Leod”. 

Near Bracadale loch is an anait or Druid temple, 
and there are three more in the iſland “. 

Gizha, the moſt eaſtern of the Hebrides, is about 
ſix miles long and one broad, a pretty level corn 
country, containing about 500 inhabitants, and be- 
longing to Mr. M*Neile of Tayniſh. Here is a mi- 
raculous well, ſaid to produce a favourable gale by 
being cleared. At Filchattan is a great rude column 
16 feet high, 4 broad, and 8 inches thick, and near 
it a cairn. Another at Croc a chara, and a croſs and 
three cairns at Cnoc a crots, A Daniſh conical mount 
flat on the top with traces of a wall f. 

Jura, the moſt rugged of the Hebrides, is about 


34 miles long and 10 broad, compoſed chielly of vaſt 


barren mountains, and containing not above 800 in— 
habitants, and producing cattle, ſheep with fine 
fleeces, and goats. The three mountains called the 
Paps are Beinn a chaslois or the mountain of the 
ſound, Beinn ſkeunta or the hallowed, and einn an 
oir or the golden: the laſt is a mals of vaſt ſtones, 
moſs-grown at bottom but bare at top. Mr. Banks 
found the ſouthern one to be 2359 fcet, and this far 
over-topt it J. 

Oranſay is three miles long: the ſouth part low 


and ſandy, the reſt high and rocky. It has ruins 


of a monaſtery of Auſtin canons, founded by St. 
Columba or rather by one of the lords of the Ifles. 
The church 59 feet by 18, contains the tombs of 
numbers of the anticnt lords, prieſts, and females. 
The cloiſter on the ſouth fide has on its two entire 
ſides ſeven low arches, whoſe columns are only two 
thin tones 3 feet high with a flat ſtone on top ſerv- 
ing as a plinth, and on them two more mecting in a 
point, In the front fide four round arches: the 
area 29 feet. Such a cloiſter is ſaid to be in ſome 
of the iſlands of the Archipelago, [We need 
not go there for an example of the genius of ar- 
curecture in its early and rude ſtate. } The adjoin- 
ing buildings are ruined, but an elegant croſs re- 
mains 12 feet high, 1 and an half broad, 7 inches 
thick, The high hill aſcended by Columba and 
Oran has on its top a retreat of the antient inhahi- 
tarts protected by a ftrong ſtone dike and out- 
works, On the plain below is 1 large round mont flat 
at top: near the caſt ſhore a large conic tumulus on 
tic ſame plain, and a ſmall croſs where a corpſe of 
Mzcdufic is ſaid to have reſted. Seals are here nu. 
merous, and here arc a few cider ducks. 

Co/omfay, treclre miles by three, is full of rocky hills 
%11 paſtute valleys. The foil much ſuperior to 
Oranſay, and feeds more cattle. Both iſlands toge- 
ther contain 8400 acres, of which only 2520 are ara- 
ble, and 4 or 589, inhabitants. The Argyle family 
ſold the laſt to the M'Neiles, the preteat proprietors", 

Liſmre iſland, nine miles by one 2nd an half, con- 
ns 509 fouls, and is extremely fertile in oats and 
bear, It was antien'ly a foreſt of deer, whoſe ſculls 
re dug up: the cattle are remarkably ſmall. Here is 


D. 


a Daniſh fort, the walls 17 feet high, a gallery 
within them, and a feat round the arca as at llay. 
In the church-yard a log of oak for a tomb: radii 
of a dial cut on a rock; and on another a baſon. 
This iſland was the feat of the biſhop of Argyle, 
ſeparated from Dunkeld about 1200. Here are rc- 
mains of the cathedral or biſhop's houſe *. 

Scarba, a high iſland, north of Jura, five miles long, 
chiefly covered with heath, contains 40 inhabitants, 
The gulf of Corryvrekan in the channel between this 
iſland and Jura has a furious tide forming many con- 
ſiderable whirlpools, into which the moſt dicadtul back 
tide forces the veſſels. The chief whirlpcol is on the 
Scarba ſide. There is another off a little iſle on the 
weſt end of Jura, where in great ſtorms the tides 
run at the rate of 15 miles an hour; and there was 
a chapel of rhe Virgin Mary *, 

Luiſdale iſland is halt a mile long compoſed en- 
tirely of flate, of which large quarries are annually 
exported to England, Canada, and the Weſt In- 
dies. There are other quarries in the iſland of Sul, 
Luing, Balnakua, and Carrera. The two firſt are 
almoſt covered with excellent corn, and with Torſa 
and Shuna to the welt, all inhabited, form one pariſh, 
whoſe church is in Sue In Torſa is an huntin 
tower of the great Me Donald x. | 

Oſt Mull and in its found is 7ir J, famous for 
its great plain, for its breed of horſes, and fertility : 
and north of it C,, a rocky iſland 13 miles by 3, 
covered with heath, Col having many lochs with fiſh, 
and containing above 800 inhabitants“. Dr. John- 
ſon takes notice, that whereas in Skie goods are 
bought of travelling pedlars, in Col is a ſtanding 
ſhop, and in Mull two. Mr. Maclean, lord of Col, 
lives highly reverenced by his ſubjects, who owe 
much of their improvement as well as that of their 
ſoi; to him. The caſtle, ſucceeded by a modern 
houſe, ſtands on a rock b. 

Rum is one of the larger iſlands, almoſt ſquare, 
containing above 120 ſquare miles. In the hills 
arc red deer: the horſes are ſmall but eminent for 
beauty. In Barra are ſmaller horſes, not above 3 
fect high ©. 

Eg and Canna are the only Popiſh iſlands. In 
the former is a curious cave !. 

Uſva is a tinall rough barren iſlind belonging to 
the M*Ouarrys*. 

Among, the group called the Freaſhuniſb iſles lies 
three leagues north-eaſt from Jona, Staffa, a new 
Giant's Cauſeway, with columns of double the height 
of that in Ireland, and 50 feet high at the ſouth 
end, which they ſcem to ſupport, decreaſing as they 
advance to the eaſt, and loſt at laſt in the ſhapeleſs 
ſtrata, The iſland is about a mile long by half a 
mile, and in a bay on the weſt fade is the firſt ap- 
pearance of the pillars, ſmall and lying on their 
ſides: from thence you paſs a ſmall cave, above 
which larger pillars incline in all directions, ſome 
bent in the middle like the ribs of a ſhip. Having 
paſſed the cave you come to the firſt range of pillars, 
not above half as large as thoſe a little beyond. 

OQveragainſt this place is a ſmall ifland called Booſ- 
kala, ſeparated from the main by a narrow channel, 
and compoſed entirely of ſmall pillars not 2 feet in 
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diameter, without any ſtratum above; the neateſt of 
any in two diviſions of flat pillars and others con- 
verging to a centre, their tranſverſe ſections exact 
and ſurfaces ſmooth. The main iſland or Staſſa is 
ſupported by ranges of pillars, pretty erect, ſhort and 
of large diameters, and at their fret an irregular 
pavement of ſuch a5 have been broken off, extend- 
ing as far as can be ſeen under water. They are of 
3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 ſides, the largeſt 4 feet 5 inches 
diameter, the ſurfaces rough and full of cracks: moſt 
of the ſurfaces on which Mr. Bankes walked were con- 
cave, ſome evidently convex, and ſome flat; ſome of the 
interſtices filled up with yellow ſpar. Proceeding along 
{hore you arrive at a cave formed of ſuch pillars and 
called Fiuhn Mac CouPs or Fingal's, 371 feet long from 
the rock without, 117 feet high at the mouth, and 70 
at the end, 33 feet broad at the mouth, and 29 feet 
within; one of the upright pillars without 39 feet high; 
one at the north-weſt corner 54 feet. Further north- 
weſt is a moſt magnificent range of the higheſt pil- 
lars, bare to their baſes, and the ſtratum below vi- 
ſible and ſoon riſing above the water. Theſe pillars 
meaſured from the water 37 feet to 55; ſtratum 
above them from 66 feet 9 inches to 34 fret. This 
ſtratum iz uniformly the ſame, conſiſting of number- 
leſs ſmall pillars bending. and inclining in all direc- 
tions, but never diſturbing the larger ones, whoſe 
tops every Where keep a uniform. regular line, 
Proceeding round the north-eaſt of the iſland you 
come to Oua na ſcarve or the Cormorants cave, 
where the ſtratum under the pillars riſes very high, 
and the pillars run leſs. Beyond is a deep bay ſided 
by two ſtages of ſmall pillars, having a ſtratum be- 
tween them exactly like that above them, formed of 
innumerable little pillars ſhaken out of their places 
and leaning in all directions. Beyond this bay the 
pillars ceaſe. The rock is a dark brown ſtone. After 
paſſing to the ſouth-eaſt, end of the iſland (a ſpace 
almoſt as large as that occupied by the pillars) they 
begin again, and ſoon reach the bending pillars which 
begun the deſcription. The ſtone is a true baſalt 
like the Giant's Cauſeway, but in moſt reſpects ſupe- 
rior to it in grandeur f. 

Staffa is a Norwegian word from Siaf, ſuited to 
the rocky pillars k. 


Lewes has its name from a part of it properly ſo 
called, but is generally called Lexz 1/7and, being with 
Harries which is joined to it by a ſmall neck of land 
Go miles long, and in ſeveral places 16 broad. It 
is divided by arms of the ſea and ſounds into five 
parts, belonging to as many proprictors. Barray to 
the lord of Barray; Sautb Wiift to the captain of 
Clan Rald; North Vii to Mc Donald of Slate in 
Skie; Harries to Me Leod of Dunvegan, and Lewes 
to <Ccaforta; on the caſt fide are four large lochs, 
whcre ſhips of great burden ride“. 

St;ruway Caille in Lewes was deſtroyed by Oliver 
Cromwell. At Brago is a round fort, and near it 
are ſome cairns. In Barvas pariſh is a ſingle ſtone 
called the Thruſþ above 20 feet high; and on 
the north fide of Loch Carivay are three tones, each 
about 12 tcet high. There are others about the 
iind, and at Caſſerneſ is a Druid temple or an ave- 


IIe. Bankes in Pennant, 261—209. 


4 Ib, Appen. to laſt tour, 28. 


nue of 39 ſtones, 6 or 7 ſect high, 2 broad, and ? 
feet aſunder. At the ſouth end is a circle of twelve 
ſtones of the ſame dimenſions, and one in the centre 
13 feet high. Without the circle to the weſt ſtand 
four more, and as many more on the caſt and ſouth 
ſides, On the ſame coaſt about a quarter of a mile 
off is another circle of high ſtones. This iſland 
produces cattle, ſheep, and hay, and in the chacs 
of Oferval are deer“. The numerous ſurrounding 
iſlands abound with fowl: the largeſt called iſland 
Mare or the Great has ruins of St. Thomas's chape!, 
and there is another to St. Ronan in the iſland ot 
that name. 

The caſt coaſt of Harries is rocky, the weſt culti. 
vated, It has ſeveral antient Daniſh forts, cairns, 
and at Rewdil a circle of ſtones ©, 

Bernera to the ſouth of Harries is five miles 5 
round, ſandy, but produces much barley and rye, 
and in ſummer is covered with clover. It has tx 
chapels, and near one of them a ſtone 8 feet high 
and 2 broad l. 

Pabba, a league from hence, is three miles round, oy 
ſandy, and has a hill in the middle *. Sella is a 
mile round, and yiclds good paſture for ſheep, 
Taranſa, three miles round, much corn and prafs", 
In Enjay in a grave was found a pair of brafs ſcales ts 
and a little hammer, both fincly poliſhed “. 

North Viſt is ſeparated from Harries by a rocky \ 
channel three leagues broad. It is nine miles lonz and 
30 in circumference : the weſt ſide plain and ar: 
ble. The rock Eugmil off the iſle of Harrics is a 
famous ſeal fiſhery d. 

In Valay iſland is a flat ſtone in a chape! called i 
Bravny's ſtone, on which they uſed to offer cow' 
milk every Sunday”. In Borera is a burial- place bn 
monks full of ſepulchral ſtones 3 or 4 feet high, 
and others without the burial-place*. PZ:nbccula is hi 
three miles ſquare and 10 round, and the middle 
occupied by a mountain of its name. Szuth Vilt is 5,y 
21 leagues by 3; the ſoil ſandy yet arable. It his 
ſeveral cairns, which the inhabitants go round on 
Sundays and holidays, and here is a valley or glen 
pretended to be hanunted*. Eriſca 2 mile long and 
3 round, is part heathy, part arable, and yields 990d 
produce: the Erie is ſpoken here more perfe!y 
than in the other iſlands. A mile ſouth of Celun- 
ba's church is a ſtone 8 feet high and 2 broad calle! 
the Bowing fion?: a gold buckle valned at 7/, un 
found in Emert ground*, Barra is five miles by ln 
three; the eaſt fide rocky, with à ſafe harbour and 
plenty of fiſh; the weſt arable 7. Bernera, thouzl 
ſmall, excells all others of its fize for cultlitation 81 


fiſbing *. 


HY&TA or as Buchanan calls it Hirta, now ST. Kit- | 
Da*is the molt weſtern of all theſe iſlands, three mil: 1 
by two, ſurrounded by an inacceſſible barrier of rock 
except in two places, dirided by nature into font 
parts by five hills, one of which named Cænagra may 
be called the Tencriffe of Britain“. Here is one 
village, and the foil is principally paſture*. Tit 
floors of their houſes are formed of aſhes, and turf 13 
their manure*. On the peninſula on the ſouth ſde 


of the bay is an old fort called Dun Fir 49/2 or the 


26 „Ma un' Weſtern lues. 4— 14. Id. 17. 21. * Ib. 31. 39. II. 44-07 
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fort of the Iriſh*® Brendan had a chapel here 
among his many others in the weſtern iſles k. In 
the face of an hill is a large white ſquare ſtone, into 
which they anticntly poured milk on Sundays to 
Gruagach, whole name in Galic ſignifies L,ong-haired, 
probably the ſame with Apollo Grannus mentioned 
in an inſcription at Edinburgh*. This iſland 
abounds with fowls, the ſolan pooſe, fulmer, lavic 
(the eligug or razor-bill), coulicrnch or puſſin, and 
the gore fowl, &c. This laſt not common hete is 
deſcribed as above 4 fect long from the bill to the 
toes, wings ſhort, legs, neck, and bill long, breaft 
white, eggs larger than that of a gooſe. Ihe in- 
habitants were reduced by the Imall-pox about 


e Macanley, 50. 


Ib. 7t. 
3 Macaulcy, 131-157. 


x Ib, 1579. 


* Ib. 74. 
Ib. 228 239, 


1730 to 88, being in Martin“ time 180, ant prin 
cipally employed in fiſhing and fowling, They have 
been twice deiuded by religions impoſtors in the la! 
age: the laſt (Roderic) like Mahomer, under bte— 
tence of a commiſſon from Jobn the Paptiſt, prari- 
ficd his own ambition, avatice, and Inſt, Lurt was at 
laſt detected, and obliged to mole a public recanmation 
before the preſbytery of Sky at Dunvopan callle!, 
This iſland has been the property of the Me Leods 
for 200 years paſt”, In Vorcrary, a ſmall ifland, a 
mile round, aud envicourcd ith high rocks, is a Druid 
circle of ſtones, and remarkable ſubterrancous luise: 
conſtructed with a luygle {tone and Laving a feat and 


four bed chambers at the ſides . 


" Ih. 85, See bciore, . 304. 
m b. Pl 7 * 0 It, 59 . 
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OAS TING from the Hebrides to the north- 
caſt you come to the OucA DES, now Orkney, 
a cluſter of near thirty iſlands, divided by little arms 
of the ſea, named in an old MS. Argat, as much as 
to ſay as there explained above the Getz, though I 
ſhould rather explain it above Cat, for they lie oft 
Cath, a county of Scotland, called at preſent from its 
promontory Cath-neſſe, whoſe inhabitants ſeem to be 
named in Ptolemy Carix1 by miſtake for Catini. 
In Solinus's * time theſe iſlands had not a ſingle inha- 
bitant, and were over- run with ruſhy graſs. At preſent 
they are cultivated, but are without woods, pro- 
ducing plenty of barley, but having neither wheat 
nor trees. Of theſe Pomonia, remarkable for being 
the ſce of a biſhop, is the chief, called by Solinus* 
Pomona diutina, from the length of its days, now 
by the natives Main land, as if really continent, 
adorned with an epiſcopal ſee in the little town of 
Kirkwall, and two caſtles. It yields tin and lead. 
OckEris is alſo reckoned among theſe iſles by Pto- 
lemy, which I ſuppoſe is now called Hethy. Whether 
I ſhould call Hey, which is reckoned among them 
the Dvmxa of Pliny © I cannot yet determine. If 
it is not that, I ſhould be for fixing Dumna at 
Faire lle, whoſe only town is called Dumo, rather 
than with Becanus“ ſuppoſe it Wardbuys in Lapland. 
Julius Agricola, who firſt ſailed round Britain, diſ- 
covered the Orcades till then unknown, and ſub- 
dued them*. Claudius was ſo far from reducing 
them (as is aſſerted by Jerom in his Chronicle), that 
Juvenal f has theſe lines in Hadrian's time: 


Arma quid ultra 
Littora Juvernæ promovimus & modo captas 
Orcades, & minima contentos note Britannos. 


In vain, O Rome, thou doſt this conqueſt boaſt 
Beyond the Orcades' ſhort-nighted coaſt. 
DaYDEN. 


But upon the decline of the Roman empire in Britain 


a Co 24+ * Ib. 
Sat. II. 160, 
c 37. Ochta & Abiſa cum 40 ciulis. 


. IV. 16. 


they became the reſidence of the Pits; and Claus 
dian ® poetically expreſſes himſelt 


Maduerunt Saxone fuſo 
Orcades. 


Orcades wet with Saxon gore. 


Ninnius® alſo relates, that the Saxons Octha and 
Ebiſſus, who ſerved under the Britans, ſailed with 
ſix ciules or flat-bottomed boats round the Pitts, and 
laid waſte the Orcades. They afterwards became 
ſubject to Norway (whence the natives ſpeak the 
Gothic language) by the grant of Donald Bran, 
who after the death of his brother Malcolm Car- 
Moor, king of the Scots, ſcized upon the govern- 
ment to the excluſion of his nephews, that by their 
means he might be favoured in his intended uſur- 
pation; and the Norwegians held them till the year 
1266, ſor then Magnus IV. king of Norway being 
worſted in war with the Scots, yielded them to Alkx- 
ander III. king of Scotland by treaty, and Haquin 
king of Norway confirmed the poſſeſſion of them to 
king Robert Brus in the year 1312. Laſtly in 1464 
Chriſtian I. king of Norway and Denmark, when 
he gave his daughter in marriage to James III. king 
of Scotland, transferred all his right to them to his 
ſon in law and his ſucceſſors, to make which more 
binding the Pope's confirmation was obtained. 


To paſs over the more antient earls of Orkney, ge 
who were alſo hereditary earls of Cathneſs and Stra. G 


therne, the title of earl of Orkney came at laſt by 
an heir female to William Sentcler, of which family 
William, who was called the prodiga!, and waſted his 
eſtate, was the 4th and laſt earl. His deſcendants, 
however, enjoy the honour of barons Sencler to this 
day'. But the title of Cathneſs ſtill remains in his 
brother's deſcendants. In our time this title of carl 
of Orkney and lord of Shetland was conferred on 
Robert, natural ſon of king James V. and is now 
enjoyed by his ſon Patrick Seward. 


4 Tac. Vit. Agric. c. 10. © 


t de IV. conf. Honorii, I. 31, 32. 
and to 1764, Douglas, 114. 
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RKNEY lics in 22 11” longitude, 39 2“ lati- 

tude, Its ancient name, which Mela writes 
Orchades, may be derived from the Orcas prom. of 
Prolemy. The longeſt day is here 18 hours, fo that 
at midnight one may fee to read a letter, The air 
ſometimes produces meteors, which is what Wal- 
lace means by petrified bodics falling from the clouds. 
The winters are generally more ſubje& to rain than 
ſnow, which laſt is of leſs continuance than in other 
parts of Scotland ; but the winds are violent, and 
water-ſpouts are not uncommon. 

The Pightland Frith divides this country from 
Caithnel(s to the fourth ; the Deucalcdonian occan ex- 
tends on the welt 


; the lea of Shetland on the north; 
and the German ſca on the caſt. Shetland is north 
eaſt and vy caſt from Orkney, and from the Start in 
Sanda to Swinburgh-head, the molt ſoutherly point 
of Shetland, is about 18 leagues, with only Fair 
land withia $ leagues of Swinburgh-head. Pight- 
land Frith is in breadth from Duncan's Bay, vulgarly 
Dung ſby, to the nearctt point of South Ronalſha, 
about 12 miles. Its numerous tides are a great ob- 
ſtruction to navigation when paſſed at improper 
times. They get in from the north-weſt : the flood 
on the contrary on the coaſts of Lewes pours in from 
the ſouth *. 

This frith, early famous for its many rapid tides and 
dangers, is probably alluded to by Conradus Celtes“: 


E/t locus Arctoo qua ſe Germania tractu 
Claudit, et in rigidis Tyli ubi ſurgit aquts, 
uam juxta infames ſeopuli & petroſa vorago 
Aſperat undiſunis ſuxa pudenda vadis. 
Orcades has memorant aittas a nomne Graco. 


But the danger is no more than might be expected 
in paſſing a rapid current in tolerable weather. A 
wrong tide, when flood or ebb runs ſtrong, may 
carry to the eddies on Stroma, on whoſe north parts 
It breaks with great force. 

Two miles from Caithneſs in this ſtrait lies Stroma, 
a little fruitful iſle; and Becauſe of its vicinity to 
Caithneſs, to whoſe lordſhip it is ſubject, not counted 
among the Orcneys. On-the north ſide of this iſle 
is a point of the Frith, called the Szoelchie of Stroma, 
and at the weſt end between it and Mey in Caithneſs 
is another point, called The Merry nen of Mey; both 
dangerovs, Theſe Swelchics © are Whirlpools in form 
of an inverted bell, about 3 feet in diameter, ſuc- 
ceſſirely formed by the colliſion of the oppoſite 
ſtreams at the extremitics of the iſland. They have 
force to turn a veſſel round, and to ſwallow up ſmall 
boats within leſs than 20 yards diſtance, Sunken 
rocks hereabouts called Rzaufts are much more dan- 
gerous during the ebb of a ſpring tide with a welt 


[Lackenz'e's charts of the Orkries, p. 4. 5+ 
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wind, and that in the calmeſt weather J. Among the 
particulars of the tides here may be reckoned, that 
on the welt fide of the ifle of Sanda it flows two 
hours ſooner than on the eaſt; and in North Faira 
between Ida and Weſtra, it ebbs 9 hours, and flows 
but 3. At Hammoneſs in Sanda both ebb and flood 
runs one Way, except at the beginning of a quick 
ſtrcam, when for two or three hours the flood runs 
ſouth ; and the multitude of the ifles and narrowneſs 
of the paſſage makes the tides more rapid and vio- 
lent ; ſo that they cauſe a contrary motion in the ſea 
near the ſhore, called, according to its courſe, Eaſter 
or er birth ©, 

Iliſtorians agree in making the firſt inhabitants of 
theſe ifles Pills, and call Orkney the antient kingdom 


of the Pits. Certain ſingular houſes, now over-- 


grown with carth, are called PI houſes : and the 
Pightland frith is ſuppoſed to retain their name. 
Claudian's lines cited by Mr. Camden prove, that 
the Picts, with ſome other German colony, particu- 
larly the Saxons, were at that time in poſſeſſion of 
theſe iſles, and ſo Ninnius * exprefsly ſays. Many of 
the preſent inhabitants uſe the Norſe language, which 
dittcrs but little from the Teutonic or Pictiſh language, 
and was in general uſe to the laſt century ; but ex- 
cept in Foula, where a tew words are ſtill known by 
the aged people, it is quite loſt. The Engliſh tongue 
with a Norwegian accent is that of theſe iſlands; but 
the appearance of the pcople in their manners and 


genius evidently ſhew their northern origin 2. The 


antient ſurnames arc of German original, as the Seaters 
from the idol Scatur or Saturn ; the Taits from Tuitſh 
or the Dutch, ſo called from their progenitor Tuiſco; 
the Iceldas, from the Culdees or Keldeis, the antient 
Chriſtian prieſts among the Pitts; the Baikics from 
Laikie, the Teutonic word for a running water, Stane, 
at the end of names, as Hourſlane, Corflane, Yorſlane, 
Beiſtane. &c. ſignifies the ſuperlative degree of com- 
pariſon, Some date the firſt ſettlement of the Pitts 
here A. M. 4867; when, emigrating from their na- 
tive country, they planted a colony in Orkney, and 
thence croſſing Pictland frith, and traverſing Caith- 
neſs, Roſs, Murray, Marr, and Anpus, ſettled in 
Fife and Lothian, thence called by our writers Pit- 
landia ®, Others think they did not ſettle here till the 
time of Reuther king of Scotland, when the Pitts, 
joining with a party of the Scots, were repulſed, 
with the Joſs of their King Gethus, and many of the 
Pitts and Scottiſh nobility with great ſlaughter ; but 
the invaſious of the Britars at the ſame time con- 
ſtrained the Picts to fly to Orkney, where they choſe 
for king Gothus their deceaſed ſovereign's brother, 


till they were able to return to Lothian, and drive 


out the Britans. After this they flouriſhed here, and 


o b Trin, Baſt. 

10 Suille of our old mass. (See Eri: Top. pl. V.) and the Sia oi claſſical antiquity. 
e 
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«4 Pennant's Arctic Zoology, I. xxiv. 
* Pennant's Atftic Zoology, I. xxiv. 


Ninnius, c. 5. puts their arri: 21 at Orkney not leis than oo years after the connng of Brutus into Britain, which be fays was in the 
ume of Eli the Jewiſh ligh prieit. | 
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Leſſer Illands in the Britiſh Occan. 


were goverted by kings of their own, There ſtill 
remains a place called Cuning gar, the dwelling place 
of the miniſter of Sandwick, whoſe name and form 
Leſpeak it the refilence of foie of them. But no 
traces oft their hultory reinain, EXCCit the name of 
Belus, in antient characters on a ſtone in the church 
of Birfa, where {till is to be ſeen one of the principal 
pulaces', This government probably fubſilted till the 
ſubverſion of the Piftiſh kingdom in Scotland, A. D. 
8239. by Kenneth II. king of Scotland. They conti- 
raced ſubjet to that crown till the uſurpation of 
Donald Bane, who is ſaid to have ceded theſe iſlands 
and the Hebrides to Magnus king of Norway for his 
aſliſtance A. D. 1099; but Dr. Yacpherſon has ſhewn this 
to be very improbable *. The Norwegians thus got 
poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands, and held them for 164 
years, and Joſt them 1263 by the battle of Largis, 
between Alexander III. king of Scotland, and Haquin 
King of Norway, who died the year after, and was 
buried in the cathedral of Orkney. While Alexander 
jneditated the reduction of Orkney, as he had before 
recovered Man and the Weſtern ifles, Magnus, who 
ſucceeded his father on the throne of Norway, en- 
tered into a4 treaty with him to ſurrender all his right 
to them tor 4 marks and 400 marks a year; and 
for the better confirmation thereof, a marriage was 
ſer on foot between his ſon and Alexander's daughter, 
to be completed when the parties came to age. 
This Magnus was for his piety reputed a faint and 
the patron of this country, where he built the ca- 
theeral church of Kirkwall, which is dedicated to 
him. He is ſaid to have carried the news of Bruce's 
victory over Edward II. at Bannocburn to Aberdeen, 
and over Pightland frith : on which the king ordered 
that C. 5. ſterling ſhould be paid for ever out of the 
cuſtoms of Aberdeen to the church at Kirkwall ”. 
Alcxander gave Orkney to Speire earl of Cathnes, 
whoſe ſon was alſo carl of Orkney and Shetland, 
and his daughter brought it by marriage to the Sin- 
clairs ſucceſſively earls hereof u. 

The Orkneys contain about 23000 inhabitants, and 
are divided into three preſÞbyteries and 18 miniſtries, 
ſome containing three and ſome four pariſhes, in all 
36 pariſhes, and 12 inhabited ifles making parts of 
pariſhes. There are three miniſtries in the ſouth iſles, 
Hoy, Waes, and South Ronaldſha. The ſtipends are 
paid from the biſhop's or carl's rents, or by the here- 
tors in money or products, and are from 50%. to 70 
or 80. per ann. In the church the incumbents 
generally preach by turns except when it is ſuch 
weather as may hinder thoſe who have iſlands from 
getting to them“. 

Though the antients eſtimated theſe iſlands at 30, 
there are but 26 inhabited. Theſe are South Re- 
naldſha, Swinna or Swona, Hey, Burra, Lambholm, 
Flatta, Faira, Cava, Gramſey, Pomena or Mainland, 
Copinſha, Sbapinſta, Damſey, [thallo, Stranſa or 
Stroma, Papa Stron/a or Struma, Sanda, North R9- 
naldſba, Eau, Rauſu, Wyre, Gairſa, Egleſha, North 
Faira, Weſtra, Papa Weſtra. The reſt are called 
Holms, and uſed only for paſturage, and ſeparated 
from each other by narrow ſtreights; ſome are 
ſandy, others mooriſh ; ſome abound in moſs, which 
others want; ſome are mountainous, others plain; 
ſome are called the north, others the ſouth iſles, in 
reſpect of the larger one or Mainland, 

i Wallace, 1095—113, 

m Wallace, p. 118. 

„»» Lowe's MS. Pennant's Arctic Zool. I. xxili. 
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* Diſſert. xv. and xvi. Dalrymple's Annals of Scotland, I. p. 44. n. 


The ifland of Stroma ſix miles long, half cultivated, 
divided into three pariſhes, and moitly ſandy, ebount; 
with burghs and tumuli with {tone cofſins and bodies 
entire, and is famous for being the depoſitaty of the 
dead for the whole cluſter of iſlands. The tomb which 
contained them is at the fſouth-ca't corner of the 
iſland on a ſinall neck of land near the ſca bank. 
Mr. Lowe was difappointed in his expettation of 
finding them as entire as they had formerly been; 
for, on entering the tomb, he faw only two bare ſcullz 
laid apart, and in the bottom of the vault, which is 
full of ſheep's dung, a few leg and thigh bones, but 
all quite bare, and no appearance of what they lad 
been, nor could he have judged from their look that 
they had been preſerved above ground. He was in- 
formed by the inhabitants, that curioſity to ſec the 
mummies had brought many idle people to Stroma, 
and that ſome had wantonly broken the bodies, and 
others the door, which not being replaced, ſheep and 
cattle had got in and trampled the reſt ti pieces. 
There is little doubt but that theſe bodies had been 
preſerved by the mere faltnel; of tlic air, they being 
light and thin, and the limbs flexicle, certain ſians 
of inartificial preſervation. Meat is still preſerved 
here in the ſame manner by hanging it in the air“. 

South Konalaſha, the moſt fertile of the ſouth fl 
15.5 miles long, populous, and fertile in corn and pg 
tatoes ; the ſouth part a fruitful vale for diicics, 
Rock fort in Sandwic called lady Wemyſs's caſtle; 
ſome tumuli called Erny conlizs. Floxabead, a Danih 
caſtle, or watch-tower, and burial-place of a King's 
ſon. In Lady Kirk Purwick, is a large ſtone, uicd 
by St. Magnus for a boat to bring news of Ban- 
nocburn battle?. The inhabitants gere and at Waes 
differ in their tone of ſpeaking from the Qrcadians. 
To the ſouth caſt lie the Pightland Skerries, danget- 
ous to ſeamen; but to the north is St. Margaret 
hope, a very ſafe frequented harbour, eaſy of ap- 
proach, except a rock called Lippa in the middle of 
the ſound between it and Burra. i his laſt iſland 153 
miles by two and an half, inhabited, foil various, much 
paſture, fiſh, lead, copper, rabbirs and ſheep lunda- 
and Glim/bolne a ſheep holm. From Burwick here is 
the uſual ferry to Duncanſbay in Caithnes. 

A little ſouth of this lies Swina, a mile long, 2 
ſmall fiſhing iſle, and only conſiderable for the ls 
of Swina, two dangerous whirlpools to the Guth 
weſt of it, occaſioned by eddies in the ſhallow water 
and raging tides. The. middle of the channel be- 
tween Stroma and the Mainland has only 15 farhoms 
water; the greateſt depth round that iſland is only 
18. The ſounds are from 3 to 46 fathoms deep; 
the greateſt depths are between South Ronaldſha and 
South Waes, for in general rhe other ſounds are 
only from 3 to 13, and the circumambient depth of 
the whole groupe very rarely exceeds 3 3. About 
theſe iſlands commences a decreaſe of the tides. In 
the wide ocean the waters having room to expand 
never experience the height of flood, fe conſtant in 
contracted ſeas. Here ordinary fpring, tides do not 
exceed 8 feet, and very extraordinary ſpring tides 
14, even hen acted on by 
winds 4. 

Beyond this to the welt of South Ronaldſha, li- 
Mues, Which had a cod fiſhery, now neglected; and“ 
Hey producing iron. Theſe are but one ifle, about ® 


tae violence of tic 


i Wallace, 118. 6. 
4 MS. account of Orkney by Mr. Gee. Lowe, mini er of Biria and Hara. 
? Ib. 4 Mackcniie ui ſup. 
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ſetter here is the other ferry to Ham in Caithnes ; 


mom it is dedicated X. 


. 


12 miles long, full of higa mountains covered with 
heath, paſturing ſheep, and thinly inhabited by 
fiſhers 3 bur the former land is more fertile and plea- 
ſant . The wart-hill of Hoy is the higheſt in Ork- 
ney, 540 yards high ; the top covered with a ſpungy 
marſh and a loch *, near whole top is ſome matter, 
which, in the months of May, June, and July, at 
noon ſhines and ſparkles in an extraordinary manner, 
diſcernable at a great diſtance, and ſhined formerly 
more than now. The vulgar call it an enchanted 
carbuncle; but Mr. Wallace took it for water fall- 
ing down a ſmooth rock, which the ſun ſhone upon, 
though. none could ever find it out. Among the an- 
tiquitics obſer vable in Hoy is the Draiſie ſlone ', 36 
tect long, 18 broad, and 9 thick, hollowed by art 
with a ſquare hole about two feet thick, and a ſtone 
proportionable ſtanding before it for a door. At 
one end within is a bed for two perſons, with a pil- 
low; at the other a couch; and in the middle a 


hearth, with a round hole for © chimney above. 


dome ſuppoſe it the refidence of a hermit z but vulgar 


tradition that of a giant and his wife. From Snel- 


and here are free, North hope, Ote hope, and 
{cyeral other Hoy has the greateſt 
varicty of natural beautics and moſt romantic ap— 
pcarances of any of the Orknies. 

Between it and Mainland is Lambboelm; and to 
the welt toward Hoywith, Flotta, Faira, Cava, and 
Cramſey, ſmall fruitful fiſhing iſles ; the Jaſt produc- 
ing paſture and flate. 

Next to theſe is the Main/and or Pomona, 24 miles 
lang, and well inhabited; divided into the 12 Pa- 
riſhes of Birſa, Sandwich, Ita, Rendall, Hara, Jirth, 
Stennis, Stromneſs, Orfer, St. Oles, St. Andrews, 
Holm, and Dearneſs. 


g0041 harbours. 


Kirkwall, the only town of note in the iſland, 


having the cathedral and biſhop's palace, called the 
round towers, and the town-houſe, priſon, and ſchools, 


n4 the civil and eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration of the 


lues, is an antient borough, incorporated 14%6 by 
James III. The Norwegians called it Kirkivigg ; Tor- 
fzus a, Kercua, q. d. Kirkwaa, the great church, out 
of which Buchanan has made Cracaviaca. It is 
nezr a mile long, with narrow ſtreets, and a fate har- 
bour, not much frequented, built on a pleaſant inlet 
the ſea *, and governed by a provoſt, 
nd dean of gild, and has a market. Almoſt all the 
bouſes are ſlated. The caſtle, built by Henry lord 
Sinclair 1379, appears by its ruins to have been 
ſirong and ſtately; and, from a ſtone with a mitred 
coat of arme, was probably repaired by ſome of the 
biſhops. Ihe round tower, or old biſhop's palace, 
was built by biſhap Reid. The biſhop?s 
arrick carl of Orkney 1626. 


treaſurer, 


palace by 
Here is a erer 
chool well endowed, and at the north end of the 
town a ruined irregular fort, built by the Engliſh in 
Oliver's time for the defence of the harbour; the arms 
x the commonwealth are on ſome cannon. The 
urch of Orkney and Shetland was governed by a 
on ho bore both titles, and whoſe clear re 
venue did not exceed 2900 marks. Ihe 
ſuppoſed to have been founded by Magnus, to 
Mr. Lowe ſays it was 
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ar of this cathedral, the 


C Manus; Part of whe ſe dune arc laid to have 
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a * 
built by Reginald carl of Orkney 1138 * and en— 
larged by ſome of the biſhops, of whom 29 are cnu- 
merated by Keith“. 
before William, though feveral bore the title 
Biſhop Stuart enlarged the church to the ca 
bihop Reid added 3 pillars to the well, and a carved 


Vortrus admits none rchdent 
Carlicr. 
and 


weit front, It is a beautiful and ſtately Nructure of 
free-(lone in ſorm of a croſs, with 28 pillars, 14 on a 
ſide, 226 fect long, 56 broad without, 149 feet high 
from floor to ſteeple, to roof 71. Between 1511 
and 1530 biſhop Maxwell made the ſtalls and pave 
the bells, and entertained James V. in his progreſs 
through the iſles 1536%, The three gates art che— 
quered with red and white poliſhed ſtones, elegantly 
emboſſed and flowered. The ſteeple is lofty, reſting 
on 4 pillars, having a ſet of harinonious bells; half 
are uſed for ſervice, half for burials; two have 
Daniſh or Norwegian inſcriptions. The ſpire was 
fired by lightning 1670, but rcbuilt by biſhop Ma— 
kenzie, laſt biſhop but one, and the great bell re- 


formded in Holland. The diocele bevieg ſufltcered 


confiderably by the frequent change of maſters of 


this country, biſhop Reid, 1554, founded it ancw, 


tor a provoſt, archdeacon, precentor, chancellor, trea- 
ſurer, ſubdeacon, and ſubchanter, 7 prebendaries, 13 
chaplains or VIcars choral, One fact 


and 6 cho- 
riſters At the 


tcformation, Robert Stewart - carl 
of Orkney, having in 1570 obtained the biſhoprick 
from biſhop Bothwell, in exchange for the abbey of 
Holyrood houſe, became ſole lord of the country, 
and he and bis ſon carl Patrick diſpoſed of tlie 
church as they pleaſed, James aw, being made 
biſhop of the iſland 1696 by the forteiture and death 
of car] Patrick united to the crown, be, with conſen 
of the chapter, 1614, rclipned to James IV. and his 
ſucceſſors all the lands and poſicfiions of the church 
to be united to the crown; and the king gave back 
to the biſhop ſeveral lands in the pariſhes of Ham, 
Orphir, Stromneſs, Sandwich, Shapinſha, Wars, Toy, 
St. Ola, Eva, Tlalta, and Barra, to be a patrimony 
of the biſhops for ever, with the right of patronage 
of ail vicarapes in Orkney and Shetland, and of be- 
ing ſneriff and bailiff, &c. & The following year 
the ſeveral diguities and miniſters, both in the 
biſhoprick and earldom, were provided with main— 
tenances payable by the king and biſhop. Beſides 
the cathedral, therc are 31 churches in this country, 
and above 180 antient chapels. Kirkwall gives 
title of viſcount to the earl of Orkney. 

Birſa contains 2000 ſouls, and is entirely cultivated, 
At Stenſgarth is a es ſingle ſtane; 3 at uncqual 
diſtances in a ſtrait line, and ſome large tumuli, at 
Reve hill. The palace, begun by the Sinclairs carls of 
Orkney, forms a ſquare court, and was enlarged by the 
Stewarts and carl Robert Stewart: the ga 


- 5 llery painted 
with ſcripture hiſt-r.cs det iced, and the famous motto 
over the arms, Sic fuit, eft i erit, is now in the earl's 
(cat in Kirk Wall church. The for e inſcription, 52. 


minus Habertus Stuarius filius Jacobi quintt res gegtarum 

goc opus inſtruxit, was carried away by lord Morton. 
es ak church is part antient. 

20 harbour. Arrow heads are frequently found. 
In a diſtrict, called Tear, in Frith pariſh 

palace of the Daniſh erh of Ork 
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Torr us, I. c. 23. Near Dale an iron ſpring like 
the Poulon 4. 

Ar Henne, where the loch (full of fiſh and plants) 
is natroweſt, it has a cauſey of ſtones over it for a 
bridge, Called the rid We 01 Froygey ; at the ſouth 
cid of the bridge is a le micircle of tour ſtoncs, one 
fallen and broken, the higactt 14 fect high, 6 broad, 
and 18 inches thick, lurrounded by a bank, and no 
ditch; between which and the bridge ſtand two 
ſuch ſtones, oe of them having a round hole in the 
middle ; and about half a mile from the other end 
of the bridge is a ſemicir— le, 1 about 55 fathoms or 
115 feet diamnc! ſome of the tones fallen, which 
do nut exceed 14 fect in height; theſe circles are 


lurrounded by a broad and deep ditch, Both to rhe 


eat and weft of this laſt are two artificial green 
lilfocks, in one of which were found nine round 
liter fGbuleyf, Near one of the circles is a ſeries of 
tumuli; a vall on: ncar Tormiſton. In other parts 
are lcveral large-lingle flones. In Ireland in this 
paiilh conſiiting gf arable land is a circular ditched 
ace, and another at Weſtbuiter in Sandwick pariſh. 
Mg 1 of Caithnes men {lain in battle between the 
©: iclairs are found in Stennis moſſes. In many places, 
13 at Burncis, Rendale, and Stromneſs, are to be 
{cen foundations Gt large antient buildings, callcd 
Pight-keufes, probably torts of the Picts or Danes. 
At, the welt end of Mainland, at IJeſtnaby, near 
Stall, is a cauſeway a quarter of a mile long on the 
top of high rocks above the ſea, formed of a ſort of 
reddiſh ſtones of ſeveral ſhapes and ſizes, ſet in yellow 
clay, in joints lik © the giants cauſeway correſponding, 


C 


with figures on them throughout on both fides, many 
of which have been fetched away to ornament houſcs k. 
In the [inks of M, where the ſand is blown away 
by the wind, are found leveral cells about a foot 
Iquarc, formed of 4 ones well cemented together, co- 
vered by a fifth, and containing black earth“. Theſe 
are under tumuli formed of ſand and ſtones from the 
bench, and in ſome have been found ſkeletons, which 
in one 0cncd by Xlr. Banks and Mr. Lowe, had the 
hands folded on the breait, the knees drawn up to 
the belly, and the heels to the hips, probably for 
want of length. The fleſh lay like a whitiſh earth 
about the bones of the thicker parts of the body, 
and on the limbs was ſcattered a blackiſh fibrous 
mals. At tac *cet lay a bag, containing the bones of 
a vounger perſon !. In one of the tumuli. opened 
cloſe by S'ranneſs was found the entire body of 
4 man incluſed in a ſtone coflin about 4 feet and an 
half long. The body had been placed in a fitting 
poſture, and was found fallen down between the 
thigh bones: the other bones ſupporting each other 
ſhewed the original poſition. In another coffin diſ- 
covered in the tame hillock the body had been laid 
on its lide, the knees to the breaſt, and the hands to 
the cheeks. In another hillock opened at a ſmall 
diſtance was a ſmall ſtone cheit about a foot ſquare, 
containing a ſmall. qua:tty of the incloſed earth. 
Near the centre was a large caſſin, in which was an 
urn wrapped up in leather with a ſmall ſtone cover, 
and containing aſhes and bones * 

Ia the ifland of Shernes or Saila without the dykes 
of [lamna is the G1ant's grave, a monument of ſtand— 
ipg ſtones, originally three, one now much ſhortened 
Of its original dimenſions; another broken off on the 
ground 1. In the links of Ronſum in Stronſa WAS a 
whole round ſtone like a barrel, probably an urn: on 
the mouth a round ſtone anſwerable to the mouth of 
the monument, and avove-that a large ſtone for the 


Leſſer Ilands in the Britiſh Ocean. 


. 
preſervation of the whole : within was nothing bu 
red clay and burut bones. In the links of Tran bie 
in Weitra have been found in graves under the ſand 
a ſkeleron with a ſword and a Daniſh ax; and {ome 
have had dogs, combs, and knives buried with them, 
Many tumuli are to be ſcen in theſe iſlands near the 
villages and houſes, uach go by the name of Br:ph, 

Near Weath bridge in Kerſton are 3 ſtones placed 
triangularly; ſeveral ruins of towers about th: 
land u. 

[1;in pariſh has corn and moſs, and many Piglus 
caſtles. 

The Greenholmes, Holm of Egilſha, and Kilc 
holmes paſture ſheep: the burning of kelp drives 
away the towls from them. 

In Evie pariſh near the ſea are ſome rocks, which 
frequently in the night appear on fire; and the 
church of St. Michacl there is otten ſcen full d 
lights, called fires fea: by Odin to guard the tombs, 
but now ccaſed *®, This may be a meteor, or ſous 
inflammable matter on the clifis, as at Charmouth, 
Dorict. 

Three miles weſt of Kirkwall, at the bottom of a 
large bay, lies a litt'c ifland, called Damen, with a 
large holm belide it as big as itſelt. 


Eaſt of Mainland lics Copinſha, a little ifle a wile c 


long, but very conſpicuous to ſeamen; as 13 the 
Ilarſe of Copinſha to the north eaſt of it. It feed; 
a tew ſheep, and is full of rocks and fea-towl. 

Corn or furkibolme takes name from the corn and 
the chapel furrounded by toundations as of cells and 
a well and circular buildings; it produces fowl, ſca- 
plants, and flatc. 

Deers horns are found in Hara pariſh, and in a 
gallery of one Pightburgh. In this pariſh ace oie 
ſingle ſtone, many burghs and ſome tumuli; the 
church ſtands on a burgh, and the double walls were 
ſcen in lately repairing. At the burgh of Buri 
have been found decrs bones and "Ws ſhelis, 

North of Mainland lie the north iſles, of which 


the firſt is Shapinſpa, about 6 miles ſquare, with a dun 


ſafe harbour tor ſhips at Elite. It abounds with 
burzhs and ſtanding ſtones. Ellerholme and Grafs- 


belme yield paſture, Thieveſbame was the antient 


priſon of Kirkwall. 
Equal in extent to this to the ſouth caſt lies 


Strogſa or Stroma, which is divided into three pa- Stub 


riſhes, and has two convenient harbours at Lingo- 


ſfeund, fenced with Lingbalm, and at Stryne, fenced 


by Papa Stronza, a little pleaſant iſle to tlie north 
Lingholme, Little Lingliolme and Auſhery are un- 
inhabited. 

Beyond theſe ſome diſtance to the north lies 


Sanda, 11 or 12 miles long, and from one to five oy 


broad, but cultivated. It produces the bett corn in 
the northern iſles, and breeds great quantities of tab- 
b 25 
: ; : 3 
bits. It drives a conſiderable trade with rabbits 
ſkins and kelp. It has three pariſhes and tuo har— 
4 $ g a 
bours ; one at K:t/croft, guarded by a little holm, 
called the Holm of Ela; the other at Orter/cichs 
guarded by the moſt northern ifle, called North 
Renaldſha, which is a little fruitful ifle three miles 
by two; but both it and Sanda are ſupplied with 


peat from the adjacent iſle of Eda, which lies ſout th fa 


eaſt of Sanda, and is 7 miles and an half pls 2, and 
full of moſs and hills, but inhabited only in the 
Kirts, and has a fafe harbour to the north, called 
Calfaound, guarded by a large holm, called the Calf 
of Eda, — — Peat =" in which is a good 
ſalt-pan. 
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The choir of the church in Eda is entire and 
yaulted. North of the church are many tumuli 
ſcattered over the moors and hills, ſuppoſed marks 
of a battle. There are no anticnt grave-ſtones 
entire in Orkney. Sator ſtone, the moſt remarkable 
in the northern iſles, 15 feet and an halt high, by 5 
fect and an half broad and g inches thick, ragged by 
time. A modern inſcription : Andreas Mathiefin huc- 
uſque fugit a veneficiis ducis Weller 1755. This ho- 
neſt ſenſible ſurgeon thought his captain's ſpells 
reached him even here“. 

The holmes of Aſkerneſs yield tang. Wart and 
Ruſh holmes off Rapnel; only fowls: The Full near 
the former is a fierce tide in the calmeſt weather “. 

On evety ſandy point of Sanda one fees an- 
tient graves, all containing flone cothns and ſeveral 
burghs. The ſurrounding holmes of Ire, Spurneſs, 
and Elſneſs, contain nothing remarkable. 
is called Henip or Seagnll-holm 1, 

ound North Ronaldina are very rapid tides, and 
many ſhips have been loft. About ſix or ſeven 
yearz ago were ſhips and cargoes aſhore on Sanda to 
the amount of 100, 0% .. A Swediſh Eaſt-Indiaman 
1742 worth 300, 0 .,; another worth 56,000. It 
15 one of the moſt fertile though molt northerly Of 
theſe iſlinds; the richeſt farms in Orkney, all the 
propetty of one gentleman. A fingle tone, 
markably thin, with a hole, at Hallau. 

North Ronaldflia and Sanda are the moſt conſi— 
derable of the northern iſlands, and have been moſt. 
miſrepreſented ©. 


To the north weſt is Rouſa, a large paſture 
iſland, 5 miles over, full of heathy hills, ſtored with 
plover and moorfowl, but thinly inhabited. It bas a 
few tumuli, bays, and warts. Between high moun- 
tains is a place called the Camps of Jupiter Fring, 
2 ſmall hillock or mound riſing in marſhy ground, 
about a mile north eaſt from Weſtneſs“. 

Between Rouſa and Mainland lies allo; and to— 
wards Kirkwall are Jyre and Gairſa Fall, but profit- 
able iſlands. Mr. Creigie's houſe in Gairſa probably 
ſtands on the ſite of Sweno's caſtle*, One of the 
Pight, houſes in the iſle of Wyre is called Cubberoy 
or Copprrow caſtle, q. d. a rower of ſecurity, trenched, 
about 15 feet ſquare, the wall 8 feet thick, ſtrongly 
built, and cemented with lime: only the lower ſtory 
remains, with a large door, and ſmall ſlit for a win— 
dow, built by Kolbcin, an Orkney man, and called 
Kiibein's bruga, now corrupted u. 

North from Kirkwall is Tgilſba, above 2 miles 
long, but pleaſant and fertile, and well inhabited, 
having a convenient rod for ſhips between it and 
Wyre, It has a handſome little church on the ſpot, 
. 
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where, it is Mignus the patron of the 
Country and is buried. The ſteeple 
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North of Egliſha is We tra, 7 miles long, pleaſant, 
fertile, and well inhabited, divided into two pariſhes, 
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and having a convenient harbour. 


At the caſt end 
is Fair ſtand, catled, for cliſtinction, Faira Dy North, 
nabited by about 170 induſtrious people; the men 
fiſn, the women knit and hin. Faira and its holm 
yiel only tang tor kelp 2 and to tlie north and 
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calicd I, on which, if a man gocs with the leaſt 
piece of iron, it will cauſe tlie ſea to ſwell in a 
manner not to be alluaged without throwing the 
iron into it“; but Mr. Lowe ſhews, that the Shern 
of Shearnels is inacceſſible to iron only becauſe 
ſlippery to ſhoes. 

Pirowalt is the only ſafe harbour in Wellra. 
Noutland cattle, unfiniſhed, is ſaid to have been be- 
gun by Gilbert Balfour to reccive carl Bothwell after 
he married queen Mary; the lofty hall is entire, the 
great ſtair-cale ruined, Over an upper chimney a de— 
faced pendent ſhicld : the environs are the moſt plea- 
fant and fruitful (pot of the iſland. Much ſand blown 
hereabouts lately, and tumuli both of ſtone and 
earth uncovered from 20 fret of it, containing, with 
mens bones, thoſe of animals, weapons, knives, beads, 
a metal ſpoon and glals cup, and a gold ring round a 
thigb bone. Only one poliſhed flone with a hole in 
it near Pirowall, Many ruined burohs. Near Cleat 
a burgh, and round it many bones of cattle have 
been found, 

All theſe ifles abonnd with ſwine and rabbits, and 
produce corn and cattle, 'I heir principal exports 
are beer, malt, meal, fiſh, tallow, hides, butter, 
ſtockfiſh, fſerls, otter, rabbit and Jamb ſkins, ſtuffs, 
quills, feathers, wool, &c.* Their ſheep generally 
bring 2 and ſometimes 3 at a birth. 
{mall and ſtrong “. 
falcons “. 


Their horſes are 
They abound with cagles and 
There are ſeveral mines of filver, tin, and 
lead, but not worked; abundance of marle is dug 
to advantage. Here are free-flone quarries, with 
grey and red flate, marble, and alabaſter * In 
ſtorms the ſea throws up pieces of ambergreaſe, and 
the bean called moluca, ſuppoſed to be driven 
from the Weſt Indies on the Iriſh and Scotch coaſts, 
Ihe only trees in theſe iſlands are ſome aſhes, thorn, 
and plumb, in the biſhop's garden at Kirk wall, 
though trees 20 or 30 feet longs with their branches 
entire, are found in the moſſes ©; ſome lying hori- 
zontally, others ſtanding as they grew, and often 10 
feet below the ſurface. Yet at preſent no kind of 
wood can be made to grow: the hazel, the herba- 
ceous, reticulated, creeping and common willow are 
the only ſhrubs of the iſlaud, and thoſe ſcattered with 
a ſparing hand f. Ilere are ſeveral brooks filled 
with trouts, and loch, and ſome medical waters“. 

Mainland and ſome of the iſles are prettily diver- 
ſified ; the air is cold, and moiſt ; tempeſls and 
thunder are frequent in winter, meteors and northern 
lights; the inhabitants are middle ſized. The an- 
tient language was Norwegian; all now ſpeak Engliſh, 
with the Norman accent. The imports are the ne- 
ceſſaries of life; exports hides, beet, linen, yarn, cloth 
and kelp. Urder the Danes and later juſtice was 
adminiſtered by the Lagman, High fowd, or fowd of 
the iflzs, and 22 rath, raadmen, or offeſſors ; under 
them were the lag rightmen, who had great influences 
but did not fit in judgment. The Fowdy court was 
called the Lawting, and held in the open air. 

Sir Robert Strange, the celebrated engraver, and 
Murdoch Mackenzie, who publiſhed a ſurvey of theſe 
iſlands, were natives of them. 

Patrick Stewart earl of Orkney was artainted and 
beheaded 1614; and the title reverting to the 
crown, was conferred on George the tiith and 
youngelt fon of William duke of Hamilton. He was 
ſucceeded 1737 by his daughter Annes and ſhe, 

756, by her eldeſt daughter Mary, who now enjoys 


the title, and 1753 


753. married Murrough Obrien, now 


earl of Inchiquin. 
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| THULE. i 
FORTUNATE ISLANDS AND | 
| ( 
f 
| 
f ( 
| E.YOND the Orcades, and above Britain, that Juvenal 3: De conducends loquitur jom rhetere Ibu. t 
| wo gh antient commentator on Horace * places the For- Thule intends an orator t engage. ] 
| tunate Iſlands, where none were ſuppoſed to dwell „ { 
| but the pious and juſt; and the Greeks in their ns ring cher edn Fromm } 
poems celebrated the pleaſantneſs and fertility of the Thulc moſt diſtant from the pole. { 
place, calling it the EHſian fields. But of theſe For- Aud ratibuſque impervia Thale. 
| tunate iſles take if you pleaſe a fabulous ſtory, of 1 PR 0 
that inſiznificant Greek, Iſaac Tzetzes, in his ſcholia jule to ſeamen inacceilible, 7 
1 on Lycophron ®, as tranſlated by E. Bertrand. © In Statius“: ignotam vincere Thulem. f 
| « the occan lies a Britiſh iſland, an iſland between To conquer Thule yet unknown. c 
| &« Britain to the welt and Thule looking to the caſt. TE | ' 
! „ Taither they ſay the ſouls of the departed are con- And Amm. Marcellinus * quotes as 2 proverb, 
þ « yeyed; for on the ſhore of the ocean, in which is * Though he lived in Thule 3” to mention no more, 
«© the iſland of Britain, live certain fiſhermen, ſubject ] muſt however obſerve, that Thule is put for Eri. 
*« to the Franks, but not tributary, becauſe they ſay tain in theſe lines of Statius “; 
they tranſmit thither departed ſouls. When they Cerulus baud aliter cum dimicat incala Thule; 
| get home, they go to bed about evening, and d tall Amina falciſers circumpenit acta ccbins. 
| % aflzep ; but preſently after hear a knocking at the Cy: ; 3 3 
h 4 or, and a voice calling them to work. They Thus Thule's blue-fain . 8 ſights, 
| « rife and go to the ſhore, not knowing what neceſ- And with the ſcythe-arm'd car the ranks ſurround, * 
ö &« fity compells them, where they find ſhips ready, And ſo in his Sylvez*" ; 
; | „ hut not their own, and without men, on which they reflus circumſma purgite TIA. 
| go aboard, handle the oars, and feel a weight in the | by | 
! « yefſel as if full of men, but ſee no one. They Thule whom ebbing tides ſurraund. 
! ©« come at one ſtroke to the Britiſh iſland ; whereas Suidas “ derives its name from Thule, a king of 
| ce Ficir common navigation in their own ſhips takes Egypt; Ifidore?, from the ſun; Reinerus Reinec- 
| « up a night and day. When they arrive there they cius 1, from the Saxon word Tell, i. e. a limit, as 
f te ſtill ſee nobody, but hear a voice welcoming bounding the north and weſt, Sinefius*, hy over, 
| e thoſe in the ſhip, and calling them ſeverally by coubts whether there ever was ſuch a place 2s 
| ce their deſcent on both ſides, Gale rank, profeſſion, Thule ; our Giraldus* ſays it is no where to be ( 
i | ic and name. The fiſhermen, as ſoon as their ſhip is found; and the learned are much divided abgut it, , 
| « cleared, return back home at one ſtroke. Hence Many affirm that TJelaud, condemned to ſevere ci. fa f 
% many have ſuppoſed theſe to be the iſlands of the mate and perpetual winter, was antiently called , 
f « bleed.“ Of the ſame caſt is the relation of that Thule: but theſe have againſt them Saxo Granima- r 
| poetical geographer, mentioned by Muretus, in his ticus, Crantzius, Milius, Jovius, and Peucerus. I am I 
it Variz Lectiones ; that Cæſar once came thither in © ſenſible that the vaſt country of Scandia is deſcribed 55 8 
one galley with zoo men, and was fo taken with the Procopius by the name of Thule. But if what the 
| pleaſantneſs of the place, that he would have ſettled very learned Gaſpar Pencer has c ede in his book : 
there, but was driven oft after ſome reſiſtance with about the meaſure of the earth be true (and I cannct 7 
gre reluctance by thoſe inviſible inhabitants. controvert him), that ſeamen call Sher, and Thilznſell, gu 
THULS- Five days and nights fail from hence Solinus* we have found Av and put an end to the diſpute. 10 l 
places Tf. LE, more famed than an y other iſland by For this Schetland is an ifland ſurrounded with ſeveral _ 4 
the poets, when they would expreis the moſt diſtant ſmaller ones ſubject to the Scots, exceſſively cold, f 
country as the remoteſt part of the world. Thus and expoled to ſtorms from every point, whoſe inha- 
Virgil ©: | bitaats, as well as thoſe of Iceland, ts on dried an 
i broiet altine Thuls. 8 fiſh, inſtead of meal. And though the , 
While utmolt Thule ſhall thy nod obey. ny. 100 298. e elevation E 0 m_ a $a A 
: ix months day, as Pit heas of Marſeilles pretended was 
Seneca *; terrarum ultima T6472, the caſe at Thule, for which he is juſtly. criticized : 


Thulè remoteſt portion of the globe. by Strabo*; it is not fo at Iceland, where eterul 


d. IV. 8. 27. Epod. XVI. 42. Horace calls them 4:5 inſulæ, but his commer ator; EXP! ain them Frater. Mara 177% 


cam?! ENU. Piolemy has Owr mc e; ard Pliny, IV. 22. places overagairi the country of the Arrgrrobe {in Cali Cet: 
| tum prem.) © Deeram ih, quas aqui fortunatas appcilavere, C. llarius, Tip 9537, places the Maag rn: and Fertunste in A! 
b e * Co . 
e Georg l. 30. Servius fays it is an illand between Britain near the Orkneys and Ireland. 
ö f Me den, act II. l. 378, where Fabricius explaius it Zyiemart, 
| 1 2 de del. Get. 204; III. Conf. . « Silins Ital. III. 597. 
| EL CV 111. c. 6. Urſicinus muſt be ſent for eren had he been in Thule.“ * : Sh. V. 
| © 16, V.IiCEs o XIV. O. : 4 r 0 I cp Hb. I. 17. C B » \S< L OR 
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winter and almoſt inſupportable cold reign. A ſur— 
ther argument for Schetland being Thule is, firlt, ! 

ſituation in Ptoleiny, it being 63“ degrees from the 
equator as he places Thule ; allo its lying between 
Norway and Scotland, where Saxo Grammaticus 
puts Thule ; and its being two days fil from the 
promontory of Caledonia, or Caithnes, which is the 
diſtance given to Thule by Solinus ; and Tacitus“ 
fays Thule was ſeen by the Romans in their voyages 
round Britain among the Orcades., Lally, its being 
oppoſite to Bergen in Norway, where Thule is placed 
by Mela?, in whom for Bergarum /ittori is milwrinten 
Belgarum. Hor Bergen, a city of Norway, lies oppo— 
fie to Schetland ; and Pliny * mentions the Bzrcgr 
hereabouts, which I have not the leaſt doubt is that 
{mall tract where Bergen ſtands, fo that no one will 
deny Norway to be the Nergon of Pliny. But 
enough of Thule, concealed from the ancients, as 
Tacitus expreſſes it, by ſnow and winter, and indeed 
from us too; as none of had told us with 
cortainty which of the northern iſlands they alluded 


them 


% when they thus celebrated Thule Feſtus Avienus“, 


treating of Britain, and tlic length of days in that 


Vit. Agr, c. 10. III. c. 6, 
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OME derive the name of Thule from the Arabic 
from a 
Homer, Od. A. 


Tule, which ſignifies far off : Bochart * 
Pheznician word implying darkneſs. 
25. and F. 1199. and Tibulius, Paneg. ad Meſſal. r 


preſent the north as enveloped in darkneſs; and it 
80 Statius 


3 ſo explained by Strabo, I. p. 34. 
III. V. 20. ad Claudiam ux. 
Vl ſuper Heſperte vada callgantia Thule; 
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and Ka 4 C2. ad Marci an 


aut nigra SHore Thul:s. 
Irela nd y | Hume 7 the firſt of the Jririfh iſles that 
got the ne of Thule as being the firſt the Car- 
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«to the coall of the 
« by our pocts and thoſr 
* riſing there when it ſhould fer, 
* might very ſhort; but in winter, inſtead of being 


2 IV. Co th, 


T 


Os 37. 


E F. 


unknown iſland, has theſe lines from Dionyſius; 


Louga dehine cleri ft quis rate marnora currit, 
Inveniet viſto ſurgentem guryite Thulen, 

Jlic cum playflra poli tangit Phebeius ignis, 
Noble fub intuftri rata ſulis fomit? flagrat 


Continuo, clarumgue diem nix amula dicit. 


The ſhips that traverſc all this length of ſea 
Find Thule riſigg on the ſpacious main, 
Here, when the Polar heiglits Phacbus aſcends, 
The Blaze of day is levgthen'd thro” the night, 


"This Was allo Obſerved by P. Mela b 
ele lies Thulé, 


he Oppoſite 
celebrated 
of Greece, for the ſun's 
thereby making; 
e ark as in other and light in 


places, ſummer, 


* becauſe at that time becoming more vertical, 
„tough not viſible, it diffuſes its light over all the 
& parts near it. But during the ſolſtices there are 
„ niglits, becauſe, being then clearer, it not only 


* ſhews it light, but the largeſt part of its orb.“ 


. 750-763, III. c. 6. 


UN. — — ——— ——ę— — 
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The father of Criſpinus was Vectius Bolanus, go- 
vernor of Britain under Vitellius, whoſe triumphs 
over the Caledoniant he proceeds to celebrate J. 142. 
Claudian alſo” 
reckons the reduction of ratibus impervia Thule ; 
again? 


among the exploits of Theodoſfus 


and 


Incaluit Piftorum ſanguine Thule: 
and the glawalis lerne which follows is Strathern, 
where are ſtill traces of Roman camps and ways 
and coins found. All the 


+ 158 2 


paſſages in Claudian put 
it cut lerne is the Juverna of 
Juvenal 4, the country if thi Scots, Which had been 
ver- run in 155 by Agricola, who firſt entered the 
Orcades, and by whom, as Tacitus* obſerves, deſpetla 
e/t Thule: rhe: 15 the north part of the country be- 
yornd lerne, the country of the FPicts, which lies to 
the north of the frith of Forth and on. the German 
ocean, and is de ag ribed in theſe words by Juvenal, mi- 
nima cantentas nacte Britannien. Ihe inhabitants of this 
Juverna 1 Thale are the fame whom Eumenius ſpeaks 
of in his panegyrie to Conſtantine the Great as in Cx- 
ſar's time, rudis ig ſali Britanni Pitlis mo 
aſſueta h:libus ſeminudiss By Carrying theſs arm 
ultra fuurrnam, juvenal means 
reit of Perthſhire, and the weſtern iſlands. 
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in Rufin. II. 250. be calls it 
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epithet glaciali; cannot apply to Ireland no more than 
Aberdeen, of which St. Becanus was biſhop, can be 
found in Ireland, though placed by the Roman mar- 
tyrology in Erne. Bede allo is expreſs as to the 
part of Britain poſſeſſed by the Scots being called 
Hibernian, from Ireland, whence they firſt came f. So- 
linus8 puts Thule for Britain in general. But that 
Thule was a part cf Britain, and the country to the 
north and eatt of Juverna appears from its epithet 
ultima, its northern firuation, its name derived from 
its obſcure and dark aſpect, being then over-grown 
with woods, and the length of its day alluded to 
by Juvenal*, Tacitus, and the panegyric to Con- 
itantine. The ſecond of theſe authors deſctibes tac 
ſca about it as pigrum & grave remigantibas, Which 
agrees with the ſea an the norta. part of Scotland, 
which, by its contrary tides, impedes the courſe ot 
ſhips as well as of bours. The antient ſcholiaſt on 
Juvenal deſcribes Fuverna as an ifland of Britain 
placed in the ocean not far from the 30 iſlands of 
the Orcades ; and adds, that in Flibernia, which is a 
part of Britain, at the fummer ſolſtice there is no 
night or next to none. The day here is 13 hours 
25 minutes: and Leſley in his hiſtory obſerves, that 
in Roſs, Caithnes, and the iſles of Orkney, the nights 
for two months are fo clear that one may read and 
write in them. Conradus Celtus*' makes Thule to 
be en ompaſſed cinta ſuis Orcadibus, which ifles lie 
overagaiuſt it; and a little after he gives the like 
epithet to Mare Pigrum : 


Et jam ſub feptem ſpectant vaga rſtra Triones 
Dua Ti eſt rigidis inſula cinta vadis. 


He afterwards deſcribes the Orcades as lying over- 
againtt Thule, and ſeems to have in view the rocks 
and whirlpools ia Pightland frith: 


t Feels Hift. IV. 26. © c. 24. 
« Specim. Iilaad. hilt. part II. p. 1 20. 


Eſt locus Arctos qua ſe Germania tratu 
Claudit, & in rigidit Tyle ubi ſurgit aquis ; 
Quan juxta infames ſcopuli i prirofa voruge 
Aperat undliſonit ſaxa pudenda vadis, 


Orcades has memorant diftas a mine Graco, 


Thus has fir Robert Sibbald, of whoſe . Diſconrſs 
on Thule” the above is an abitratt, clearly proved 
that the north-eaſt part of Scotland, which Severus 
and Theodoſius reduced, and where Roman coin; 
have been found was the Thule of the Roman 
writers; and Arngrim Jonas * ſays Ptolemy meant the 
ſame when he drew through Thule bis 21ſt parallel, 
which anſwers to 55% 36“; and to confirm the opi- 
nien of Pliny and his followers that Thule was ſyme 
part of the Britiſh ifl-3 or particularly that furtheſt 
in the Scotiſh domininions, he obſerves, that the 
hiſtory of the Kings of Norway in the life of king 
Magnus ſays, that he in an expedition to the Ce- 
cades and Febcides and into Scotland and Britain 
touched alſo at the ifland of Thule, and ſubdued tt. 
Sir Robert further ſuggeſts that the name cf 52:7; 
will then have the ſame etymology with that of Thule 
from Tausig, and not from Pharoah's daughter 56a; 
and as Britain vas derived from the Phanician Bar- 
ratanach, a land of tin, ſo may Scotland alio have 
a Phoenician origin. 

The antients feem to agree, that Thule was one «of 
the Bricifh ifles.. So Pytheas of Marſeilles in Straty 
ſays, “ It is about Thule, the furtheſt north of 4! 
the Britiſh iſles;“ but Strabo corrects him ant o. 
ſerves that, chat northern boundary is much nearer 
to the ſouth, for they who ſurvey that part of the 
globe can give no account beyond Ireland, an iſle 


© 


which lies not far towards the north before Britain, 


inhabited by wild people almoſt ſtarved with cold: 
there, I am of opinion, the utmoſt bound is to be 
placed.“ 


5 II. 150. i Trin. Balr, 
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HE firſt deſcription we have in print of THA, 
or rather the collection of 33 inhabited iflands 
fo called, ſeeins to have been included in“ England's 
improvement revived, digeſted into fix books by cap- 
tain John Smith, 1570,“ qto, 

Another deſcription of this iſland was written by 
Thomas Giliord of Buſta eq; 1733, in 173 pages 4to. 
to which »refized a map of the main land with the 
iſlands wereto belonmning b. 
the hands Of the author 


445 
Ihe original MS. is in 
tamily. A copy of it, written 
and ſigner by Gillord, was presented to the 
earl of Morton when priendent of the Royal So- 
ciety, and ſtill remains in the noble family Iibrary. 
Copies were given by he author to other perſons; 
falling into the 
hands of Mr. George Paton of Edinburgh“, was, 
with the ſpirit of liberal communication which fo 
eminently marks his cl: cer, imparted to the editor 
of the Bibliotheca Britannica Topopraphica, who 
puhliſhed it in N XXXVII. of that uſeful work. 
From this account we ſhall make an abſtract: 

«The iſland of TEA lies about 29 leagues 

ntth-caſt from the Orkneys, between 60 and 61 

grces north latitude, and longitude between 2 and 
4 + oof from London, having the German ſea on the 
ealt, the Deucalidonian occan on the weſt and north, 
and the ſca that divides it from the Orkneys on the 
[t conſiſts of 33 inhabited mlands, many 
whereof are very ſmall and inconſiderable; contain- 
ing ſome one, and others two or three ſmall families. 
Thcſe names are as follow: Mainland, Braſay, Noſs, 
Burray, Houſs, Havery, Trondery, Papa, Oxnay, 
Hiidu, Linſduay, Langory, Valay, Papaſtowr, Ve- 
Papalittle, Meikleroo, Lambar, Littleroo, 
Brother Iſle, Biggar, Stampt frea, Fiſh holm, Tele, 
Haſcofay, Feilor, Unit, Uyor, Whallay, Lis 
Ille, Foallay, Skeries. 

The whole ifland together is in length from north 
to ſouth 64 miles; and in breadth from eaſt to welt 
15 miles where broadeſt ; and is divided i 27 * 
Fiſhes „ many whereof being very ſmall two or thre 
of thera are united into one pariſh ; each of og 
united pa e being a bailifvic, and the charge of 
ene miniſter of the Got pel, being in all 13 pariſhes 
in the collowiog order : 


NM f. 


and 4 tranſcript from One of them 


ſauth. 
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Mainland contains the eight following pariſhes : 
Danro3fsnes, Sandwich, and Cunningſburgh make 
one; Gulberwick, and Lerwick a 2d; Tinzwall, 

7 


Whitneſs, and Wiſdall a zd; Sandſting and Aithſting 


2 
2a 4th ; Walls, Sandnes, and Ifle of Papaſtowr a 5th ; 
ns 


North Maven a 6th; Delling a 7th ; Neſting, Lain 
| the 8th. Pari th « chur 


q 71 # oY 
ing, and Ille of * naleſay he 
28 
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in the Mainland are 1. Dunroſſneſs, 8 
Cuningburg; 2. Lerwick; 3, Tingwally, Whitnes, 
and W:illal; 4. Sand and Iwat; 5. Walls, Sandnes, 
41d Papaſtowr ; 6. Hillwick, and Ottaberſe; 7. Sole. 
rafirth, and Scatlloy; 8. Neſting, Aoniſling, and 
Whallay. 

In the Iles arc the five pariſhes of South and Mid- 
North Tele, and Fetlor; North Pariſh 
Unit Middle and South Pariſh; Eray and Burtay; 
Fair I] In tie Iſls are theſe 
pariſh churchies, 1. Hamnavor and Refirth; 2. North 
Yele and Fettor; Iwiſwick, Balifta, and Wick; 
4. Braſay and Buray; 5g. Fair Ifle, Foullay, and 


randwich, and 


e, Fouilay and Skerries. 


Skerries, 


* Zetland is thus divided into twelve pariſhes, be- 
ſides the new erection of Fair Iſle, Foullay, and 
Skeries, which did formerly belong, Fair Iſle to the 
pariſh.of Dunroffnes, Foullay to the pariſh of Walls, 
and Skeries to the pariſh of Neſting, and the tythes 
payable yearly out of them do till belong to the 
vicars of theſe pariſhes. 

« The biggeſt iſland of Zetland is that called the 
Mainland, being in length from north to ſouth 
abcut 43 miles; and in breadth from eaſt to weſt 
20 miles where broadeſt; but it is ſo much indented 
with bays of the fea on all fides, called Here Voes, 
that there is not any part of it two miles from the 
ſea on one ſide or the 
pariſhes, 

4 Firſt, the united pariſhes of Dunroſſneſs, Sand. 


other. It contains eight 


with, and Cuning ſburgh, in length from north to 
ſouth 16 miles; and about three miles broad where 


broadeſt . 
Nor? | - 


ſurrounded with the ſea, except on the 
Tr is for the moſt part high mountains co- 
vered with heath and marſhes, the arable ground 
being all the ſea coaſt, .Dunroſneſs is the 
ſouthermoſt part of Zetland, ani is moſtly low ground 
and ſandy downs, excepting two promontorics, Fit- 
fall Head, and Samburgh-head. I here is 
of arable ground in theſe pariſhes, but much of. it is 
overblown with the ſand and loit. Having very 


little paſtare ground in that parifh, it feeds very few 
ſheep ; Dut in Cuningſhu 


* On 


a good deal 
232 


gh there are ple | aty. 6 þ hey 
have cattle and horſe ;, bur do not make fo much but- 


ter for exportation. as 1 
tountr . Moſt 


catch abundan 


n the other pariſhes of the 
of the inhabitants are fiſhers; they 
ce of ſmall fiſh to feed upon, a few 
ling tor rent 


cod and 


but their principal 
fiſning is taat of /eath, which they take in that rapid 
that runs off Samburgh- called the 
N uſe, l fetz away north welt with the ebb, and 


fourh eaſt with the flood. The ſeath has a large fat 


current head, 


* ſeeems tobe REY ſane mentioned in the liſt preſixe ta OGihſen's 0 amden. 


ik 


op. II. p. 730. 
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Leſſer Iſlands in the Britiſh Ocean. 


liver, of which they make oil: the ſiſh is ſalted and 


dried, and fold at Dundee and Leith. - This pariſh 
Is not ſo well provided with good harbours for ſhips 
as the reſt of the country; having on the welt ſide 
only one at Bigtaus only ſafe in ſummer; on the 
ſouth is Ouindail bay, an open place, where a ſhip 
can ride fate in ſummer: on the eaſt near Samburgh- 
head is Grootmes voc, where ſhips uſually lie; and a 
little welt from that is another harbour called The 
Puol, where ſmall ſhips can lic aground upon clean 
ſand; north from that four miles is another bay, 
called the Levanwich, a rogd fummer harbour. Six 
miles further is a good fate place, called Aithſvoe, 
having but a narrow entry. I his is reckoned the 
mo't popu!ou5s pariſh in Zetland, and contains about 
1759 marks of land. It is thought too great a 
charge tor one miniiter, and there arc tythes enough 
in it to pay two; but a disjunction cannot be cafily 
obtained, becaiile the vicar of the pariſh is the 
greateſt heretor in it, without wheſe conſent it cannot 
be done. Pere are in this pariſh three churches ; 
at Dunroſnc!s, Sandwick, and Cuningſburgh ; but 
the miniſter uſually preaches only at the two former; 
his ſtipen1 is 8:0 marks Scots a year; and a glebe 
nic. In this, as alſo in all the other pariſhes 
of Tutland, there are ſeveral old buildings, called 
Pizhti-[1;uſ:s, Itch I ſhall have occaſion to mention 
afterwards, There are ſeveral holms belonging to 
this pariſh, only uſed for paſture of little value, ſave 
one called Mp, in which is one of theſe Pights 
houſes, a great part whereof is yet ſtanding, called 
The Caſile of Maſy, This holm or ifland is about a 
mile long, but not broad. It lies to the eaſt of 
Sandwick., There has been ſome arable ground in 
it, but it is now only uſed for paſturc. There are 
rabbits in it, and alſo in many places of this pariſh. 
C The ſecond pariſh is that of Gulberwick, about 
five miles long from north to ſouth, and two miles 
broad; all mountains covered with heath, and ſeveral 
frcſh water lakes. It did formerly belong to the 
pariſh of Tingwall, but is of late joined to the town 
of Lerwick, not formally, but caſually. The arable 
ground lying near the fea, the inhabitants are all 
fiſhers of ſmall fiſh, for themſelves to feed upon; 
they alſo catch a few cod and ling for export. On 
the eaſt ſide of this pariſh ſtands the town of Ler- 
wick, upon a ſmall bay of the fea, covered with the 


* 
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iſland of Braſay, whica forms a fine large road, very 
commodious for ſhips. to ride in at all ſeaſons of the 


— 


Vcar. It is more frequented by fo eigners, eſpeci- 
ci.lly the Dutch, than any Gather place in Zetland, 
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lech by them the Euſi-Haven, their herring 


filet having always, ever ſince their. firſt entry upon 
that trade, made that the place of rendezvous before 


they begin fiſhing, it being a very convenient place 
fur them to repair their ſhips when leaxy, or to take 
in fceſy water, and they can fail out with any wind, 
ths road having an entry to the ſouth, and another 
to the north that leads into the ſea They come 
vearly about the-ninth or tenth of June, and lie till 
the 13th, on which day they mutt begin their fiſhing, 
and not ſoner. Some .oid men fay that they have 


* 


ſeen in Braiav Sound, at one time, 2200 buſſes; 


but in 1702, the French burned about 150 of 
them in this Sound, and along the coaſt, ſiace 
which time there never have been above 3 or 400 


of them in at once. Theſe Jutchmen uſed for- 


merly to buy a conſiderable quantity of coarſe ſtock- 
wes from the country people, for ready money, 
| | 


' CUJUS FUNDAMEN SAXUM EST, DOWILLA 


, 
at a tolerable good price; but for ſeveral year; 
paſt that trade has failed. The town of Lerwick 
was bullt upon account of forcigners frequent. 
ing that place. It contains about 209 families, 
abundance of good houſes and faſhionable people az 
are to be ſcen in any town in Scotland of its bulk, 
At the north end of the town is a reeular fort built 


— ö 
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at the charge of the government in the reign of 
Charles II. In the time of his firſt war with th 
Dutch, his majeſty was pleated to ſend over here 3 
garriſon conſiſting of 300 men, under the command 
of one colonel William Sinclair, a native of Zetlar ; 
and one Mr. Milne, architect for Dull ling the ſaid 
fort, with 20 or 20 Canion to plant upon“ it for 
protection of the ſaid country. There was a houſe 
built within the fort ſuſticient to lodge 100 men; 
the garriſon ſtayed here three years; the charge 
whereof, with the building the fort, is ſaid to ſtand 
the king 29,9000 pounds ſterling. When the parti. 
ſon removed, they carried off the cannon from the 
fort, and in the next war with the Dutch 2 or 3 
years after the garriſon removed, a Dutch fripare 
came into Braſay Sound, and burnt the houſe in the 
fort, and ſcveral others, the beſt in the town of Ler- 
wick; and that in the fort was never repaired ſince. 
In the late war with France, the French Privatcery 
came into Braſay Sound, and round the whole iſlandz 
at their pleaſure, we having no force to hol them 
off. The town of Lerwick has no freedoms nor 
privileges, but is governed by a baillie upon the 
ſame footing with the other baillies in the country, 
There is a church in it and one miniſter. As ler- 
wick chiefly ſubſiſted by the reſort of foreigners to it, 
it has declined for ſeveral years paſt, 

&© The united pariſhes of Tinzwall, Whitnefs, and 
Wiſtath, are about eight miles I: ng from ſouth to 
north, and five miles broad; for the moſt part moun- 
tains covered with heath, and have many freſh-water 
lakes; and in the vallics ſome arable and prals 
ground. Moſt of the inhabitants are fiſhers. On 
the ſouth ſide of the parith is a ſmall village, called 
Scallauay, upon a bay of the fea, covered with the 
iſland of Tronderazy, and it is a very good fafe har- 
bour for ſhips, but little frequented by any. At the 


ZF. 
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eaſt end of the village ſtands the old houſe built by 
Patrick Stuart, earl of Orkney, called the Caftl: if 
Scallaway, of which now nothing remains but the 
ſtone walls; it has been a very handſome tower- 
houſe, with fine vaulted cellars and kitchen, with a 
well in it, a beautiful ſpacious entry, with a turret 
upon each corner, and large windows, all grated 
with iron, which is now all ruſted away; over the 
entry-gate is the following inſcription cut in ſtone : 
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PATRICUS STEUARDUS ORCHADIA EI 
ZETLANDILEA COMES. I. V. R. S. 


MANEBIT LABILIS, E CONTRA SI SIT 
PERIT A. D. 1600, 
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plenſint ſtrath or valley betwixt two bills, for the 
molt part arable and graſs ground, in the middle 
whercof ſtands the church of Tingwall, and the mi- 
nilter's manſe herd by it, nigh whereunto is a Jake 
called the Lough of Tingwall, at the north end 
whereof is a fall plot of ground ſurrounded with 
Later, and a bridge of a few rough ſtones piled to- 
gethet to go upon it, e led the Latotainy. Here it 
is 11d the head courts were kept of old time. Iwo 
miles welt from Tingwall is another bay the ſea 
called I've of Reftanes; a little welt from that is an- 
other bay called the Foe of Binanes; and a quarter 
of a mite north weſt from that is another bay called 
the Voe of Wifhnth. There were formerly in this 
united pariſh three churches 3 but of late only one, 
a new church. Theſe united pariſhes, alſo including 
Gulberwick, the iſlands of Trondray, Ornay, and 
Hildifay, made an archdeaconry, and the arch- 
deacon had right to all the tythes and kirklands in 
that pariſh, ſo that the biſhop had nothing pid him 
thereout 3 which at laſt falling into the hands of a 
lay gentleman, he paid the miniſter a ſtipend, but 
his family failing, the ſtipend is raiſed from other 
lands. 

© The united pariſhes of Sand/tine ani Aithiſling 
are about cight miles long from north to ſouth, ane! 
about ſcven miles broad when broadeſt, but much 
indented with bays of the ſea; the moſt part moun- 
tains and marſhes covered with heath; and having 
many lakes and burns. On the caſt i Bixater Voe, 
a bay of the ſca, that runs up north weſt abour fix 
miles into the country, a fine harbour, but ſeldom 
frequented. A little to the ſouth thereof the Yor of 
Sana, and a little to the weſt thereof is Sarla Loe. 
Three miles ſouth from that is Shilda Voe; and on 
the weſt of this pariſh is a long bay of the ſca, called 
Grutten Voe, running about 2 miles up into the 
country; on the north of it is Aithis Joe, and Brim- 
ſer Vie, allo Filing fler Voe, all pood harbours for 
ſhips, but ſeldom uſed. Two inhabited Hands be- 
long to this pariſh, There are two churches, at Sana 
in Sanaſting, and at Tival in Aitheſting. 

„The united pariſhes of Walls, Sandnes, and Papa 
Strwer are about 6 miles long from north to ſouth, 
and about 4 miles broad ; all mountains covered with 
heath; the arable and graſs ground on the ſkirts of 
of it upon the ſea coalt. Ihe iſland of Papaſtour 
lies about two miles weſt from Sandnes, is about 

three miles long, and two mils broad. On the ſouth 
of Ing is a ſmall iſland called Val; berwixt 


v and Waliz is a good harbour, called Valay 
f * . * - 
Szund; moſt of the inhabitants arc fiſhers. In this 
un ted pariſh are three churches, 


The pariſh of Narthaduin about 15 miles long 


P 4 


m fourth to north, and about 83 mi'cs broad where 
broadeſt, is a peninſula, ſurrounded with the ſea 
* * 117 on tie ſouth. It is joined to the pzriſh of 


Deting by a ſmall neck of land about 20 yards“ over, 


exlled Make: Grind. This is thc largaft pariſh in 
p 4 
tl and, but not the moſt eee it is all moun- 


473, co oyered with heath and marſktes; a vaſt many 
labes and burns abounding with tron: ; all the arable 


and 5 ground is on the ſkirts * it along the ſea 
caſt, O: ze mountain in this pariſh is remarkable 
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„r its height, from the top whereof the horizon 


rard: broad. Pennant, Arti c Zool. I. zx. i. 
Fbe De-, balm in this pariſh. ie very finguiar ; 
3% & magrificcat atci within 70 teet high.” Ib. 
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being clear, one may ſee round the whole iſlands of 
Zeiland., It is called Ronefhill, and is often coverc( 
with ſnow when there is none any where elle in Zet— 
land. 1 lic inhabitants Of this pariſh arc for the moi! 
part fiſhers, On the eaſt tide of this pariſh is a ſmall 
bay of the fer, running up ſouth about eiglit miles, 
dividing the parithes of Dilting and Northmaven, 
all good anchor-pround, but very little frequented, 
A Intic north from that is another finc harbour called 
(ah Loe. North thereof another called Oil. 
Farther north is Ci Ve; and north of that Cal- 
lafrith Voe. Vet farther north is Rarra Voe; all on 
the caſt fide of the pariſh. On the north-welt is a 
bay called Sand Foe ; and on the ſouth fide of Rone- 
(hill is a fin” bay called Runis Foc, running up four 
or five miles into the land. South from that three 
miles is a bay called und Voc. On the fouth-weſl 
lide of this pariſh is the bay called Hf, Voe, on 
the north tide of the great bay called St. Magnus 
Bay; and call from chat two miles is a ſmall bay 


called Hamers Ve. Farther ſouth two miles is Gu- 


miles ſouth from that is „Murg h 
Vie; a quarter of a mile ſouth from that is a ſmall 
bay called Culftcr Minn, on the welt fide of Mavis 
Grind, In this pariſh are two churches. Only 
one very {inall inhabited ifland called Lamby on the 
mw thercot be long: + tots [1 th * 
The pariſh 01 De lO Mics long from north 
to Boy and fix miles bro: |; 13 allen „untz ins (0 
vered with heath and mates, a preat many lakes 
and burns ſtored with trou's;' the arable round 
is along the ſea coaſt; many of the inhabitants are 
fiſhers, moſily of ſmall ſich, ſuch as pillocks and {cl 
locks, of whoſe livers they make a pood deal of oil 
ſome years, eſpecially thoſe who live about Ycl- 
ſound, where there gocs a rapid tide, in which theſe 
fiſn delight moſt to ſwim, and there they are fatteſt. 
Inhabited iflands belonging to this pariſh are thoſe of 
Mackls Rove, 4 miles ſquare, Little Rooe, Brother Iſle, 
very ſmall iſle, Pizza another, and Pichalina. I tiers 
arc in this pariſh two churches Scalſla and Olnafirth. 
% The united pariſhes of Niflins ant Lumſting 
are nine miles long from north to ſouth, and four 
miles broad where. broadeſt, but very unequally, 


nafiter Voc, and thre: 


all mountains and moſſes, with many freſh-water lakes 
and burns, with plenty of trout; the inhabitant; 
are for the moſt part fiſhers, as they are alſo in t] 
iſland of Whalſay united to theſe pariſhes, three miles 
long and a mile broad, moſtly moor ground; th: 
arable land is upon the fra coaſt. There is forme 
ling and cod caught here e for export, and plenty of 
ſmall iſh. One ſmall it habhited ifland nigh Whalſay 
called Linga belongs to this pariſh, as did alſo 
Shari:s, non joined to Fair ile and T Hulay. Iheſe 
eight pariſhes lie upon the Mainland of Zætlandl. 
The iſland of Zell, 16 mile CY Ion; 7, an {1% miles 


broad where broadeſt, lies about ons wile north 


! p 0 9 * - . - T ; 
from Delting, is for the nee art all mountains ant 
1 . 4. . 1 = - I 4 

moſſes, and is GIvVided into the andes if Seuth, AI d. 
1 m . 
ale and Ns We the two forms T Leine bnite in 


the latter joined to the iſland of Fel- 


. 
1;tants are for the moſt part fiſhers. In 
— . 13 - C * * 
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| Burray, 


Leſſer Hands in the Britiſh Occan. 


firth Hoe, which leads ont to the weſt ſea, and allo a 
good harbour, but ſeldom or never uſed, la South 
Yell on the cat ſide is Bura Vee, a very ſale ſmall 
harbour; two miles weſt from that is Flamna Fee, a 
good harbour; and four miles well from that is Leadie 
Vie, a good harbour. In this pariſh are two churches. 
Inhabited iſlands belonging to this pariſh are Haſca- 
fay, a ſmall iſland on the caſt ſide; and Sampefrea on 
the ſouth another. 

The pariſhes of North Yell and Fetlor are united. 
The ifland of Fetior is about four miles long, and 
thice miles broad where broadeſt. It lies about two 
miles caſt from Vell; and is for the molt part dry bare 
ground: the inhabitants chiefly fiſhers, On the 


north eaſt of North Yell is a ſmall bay called Bulla 


Vee, a ſafe place for ſhips; four miles farther ſour! 
is another ſafe bay, called Cells Frith Vie, In 
Fetlor is no ſafe harbour. Formerly this parith be- 
longed to Yell; butin 1713 it was disjoined, There 
are two churches at North Lell and in Fetlor. 

The ifland of Cn is the northernmoſt of all the 
peach iſlands. Ir is eight miles long and four miles 
broad; and lies a mile north-caſt from Tell, in the 
ſound or ſtraight betwixt which called Bluma Sauud, 
runs a very rapid tide. In all theſe ſounds or ſtraights 
betwiat the iſlands there are two or three tides 
running contrary to one another; as when the great 
current in the middle of the ſound ſets north, then 
there is a tide at each ſhore called the Edy-tide, that 
ſets as faſt ſouth, and ſo ſhifts about as the great 
current alters. At the north point of this iſland 
called Ska, goes a very rapid current, like the Rouſt 

of Sumburghead, wherein alſo there ſwim plenty of 
that fiſh called ſcath; but the fiſhers here have not 
the way of catching them. This iſland of Unſt is 
ſome what plainer than the other iſles of Zetiand, and 


for the m moſt 3 ary bare ground, Very 10 Ky, 
and is d;*:Jed into! the e WD, mida = and nzrth pariſhes. 


The inhabitants are ivr the moſt part fiſners. On 
the caſt of Unſt is an illand 5 Balta, in which 
there has been ſome arable ground, but it is now 
only uſed for paſture. It covers a fine bay called 
Baltaſund, and a good fate harbour. On the ſouth 


ow 
is another iſtind called CHa, covering a bay called 
Uya Sgund, a good road for ſhips. In tois pariſh 
are three churches. 
“The - iſlands of Braſſay and Burray lie one 
on the eaſt, the other on the weſt fide of Nain- 
land, at about fix miles diſtant from each othe 


Braſſay lies caſt from the ton 07 Le ick Li 2 
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nile. It is three miles long from north to ſouth, and 


two miles broad. It is ſomewhat mountainous, moſtly 
covered with heath and moſs. There are ia this 
iſland two little old churches laid aſide, and one nes 


church lately built more convenient. There is a 
mall iſland belonging to Braffay, lying on the caſt 
thereof called Nos in gi are two or three fa. 


milies. On the north fide c f Braſſay i is a ſmall bay 


called Aiths Fe, a good SW rey is about 
three miles long and one broad; moſtly dry bare 
ground. The inland of Houſe thereto bel onGins i3 
about two miles long, and contains four families 
Another ſwall illand thereto belonging called Ha 
very has two families on it. Betwixt the | 
Houſe and Burrav is a good harbour for {hi 10 
the eaſt of Houſe is a long bay called C fe Sea 

alſo a good harbour. There is a church in Burr WY 
the miniſter of Braſſay and. Burray is vicar of theſe 
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The new. erected pariſhes of Fair Ve, Foula, and 


. , 1 . - 7 "—_ . 
Slerries are very mail, but the molt Uiſcontipugus 


pariſh in Britain. Farr Ile is a {mail iſland about ro | 
miles long, and one broad; it lies about eight leagues 
ſcuth from Samburgh-head. The inhabitants are 
all fiſherz. Foula lies 12 leagues north-weſt from 
Fair Ile, a ſmall but very high iſlund. The inha. 
bitants are fiſhers. They have great plenty of ſez. 
fowis that neſtle in the high rocks of the iſland, and 
many of the inhabitants are dextrous in clit, Ling 
theſe rocks to take the young fowls before they can 
fly, but often loſe their . by falling over the 
rocks into the ſca. On the north-eaſt lide of the 
iſland is a ſmall bay, where any ſmall veſſel can lie 
ſafe in ſummer. Sherrics lics 20 leagues northi-caft 
from the Fair Iſle. It is compoſed of three very 
ſmall ilands, lying near each other in a triangle, which 
forms threc ſmall entries to a little ſafe harbour in 
the middle of them. The biggeſt iland is called 


Flaufſy ; the other Brewary; and the third Gru 


The two former are inhabited; the inhabitants are 
all fiſhers. There is 2 little church at Fair Ile, one 
at Foula, and one in Skerries; the miniſter tliereoſ 
reſides at Fair Iſle, and viſits Foula and 81 
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Old buildings « called Pig bt. houſes, ot which here are 
ſeveral yet to be ſcen in every pariſh; many of them 
one or two ſtories high, yet ſtanding, and all built 


after one form, round, of large rough ſtones, vert 
well laid. But theſe buildings are rot lit, 
ſize, ſome of them not 20 fect diameter 
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part of the vulgar inhabitants, and ſome of conſi - 
d-rable note here, ſtill reckon themſelves of Danith 


extract, and are all patronymics, whereby they are 
ditt inguiſned from tloſe that have come from the 
continent of Britzin, who have all ſurnames, and have 
tor many years pſt been the moſt conſiderable, 
qt „unh the leſt numerous. Still theſe old Daniſh 
iahahitants value themſelves much upon their anti- 
duty, and ſcorn to take ſurnames as a novelty un- 
Kuen to their fore-fathers. But, however far the 
names of places, cuſtgras, language, and traditions of 
the old Zetland inhabitants may po to prove them of 
Norwerian extract, yet conficicring the allinity of the 
luguage ſpoken by the Pights, a and that ſpoken by 
the Norweriant, being both of Teutonic original, as 
vl 5 that of their cuſtoms and manners, being ſo near 
„outs, the Piphts ſtand as fair to be the firſt in- 
b⸗ bitavts of Orkney and Zetland as the Norwegi- 
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«Tho iſlands are known in gur Enpliſh lan- 
„be by the name of Zrtland, They are called in 
Dut n Hetlandt ; by the Danes and Norwepians Jet- 
bad + the name apprars plainly to be of Teutonic 
or 6907 ic ON 4 al. 

„Anlaudl, being very mountainous, abounding with 
(-e 0, ogater lakes 2nd marſhes, and ſurrounded with 
tue ſcà, is for the moſt part ſtil] covered with fogs, 
which make the air thick, and therefore not ſo cold 
in w nter a5 many other places of a far more ſouthern 
Crunion, hut un«holelome to breathe in, and oc- 
ca ſions frequent fevers, cold, rneums, and ſcurvy, 
common diieales of the country, But the frequent 
«4 EFCCE ling hari als of wind that blyw here 
7 ro Pay the air, as allo in winter ſ,metimes 
fn and ſnow which ſeldom laſt long; fo that it 13 
nt very 6010 here in winter, nor is it often warm, 
rh leſs hot in ſummetr; and the air is wleraly 

« Theſe iſlands lying in the 13th north climate 


z 
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273 ſurrounded with the ſea, cannot be rhouzhr very 
fertile; and being all mountainous and marſhy, fo 
ſ22xed with the a mit pErDe nal rains that fall here, 
e pectally in the winter 3 the ground is kept 
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of cabbage, which is much uſed by the inhabitants. 

* Of the oats and barley that grow here they 
make meal and malt, but never have ſo much in 
the beſt years as to ſerve the country; and in bad 
years not ſo much as will ſerve them four or ſix 
months in the year, ſo there are yearly imported 
from Orkney aud Scotland conſiderable quantities of 
meal and malt. 

There is in ſeveral places abundance of lime- 
ſtone, and thoſe places are reckoned the beſt arable 
and graſs ground; in other places arc quarries of 
free-ſtone, and in others late. 

«* There were never any mines diſcovered yet in 
theſe iſlands ; but ſome are of opinion, that lead and 
iron mines might be found in ſome places of them. 
For fuel they have peat or turf dug out of the moſs 
the beginning, of ſummer, and dried in the ſun, and 
ſo put up in ſtacks for uſe, ſome whereof arc little 
inferior to the beſt coals, 

* In all theſe iſlands are oxen and cows of ſome- 
what larger ſize than thoſe in Orkney and Caithneſs. 
The oxen ſerve for plowing the ground, and the cows 
for giving milk, of which they make butter, wheres 
with moſt of the land rent is paid, and it is as good 
as any where elſe when rightly made; but the peo- 
ple being careleſs in making the rent butter, it is un- 
dervalucd at ſorcign markets, which is a great loſs 
to the country, and ſome efforts have beck uſed of 
late to oblige the people to make it right. They 
keep juſt as many oxen and cows as they can find 
fodder for in winter, 

In many places there is plenty of ſheep of a 
ſmall kind, like thoſe in the north of Scotland, and 
they might be much more numerous than they are, 
if care was taken of them as in other places; but 
they lic ſummer and winter in the open fields ex- 
poſed to ns rigour of the ſeaſon, and have no food 
but «hat they can find for themſelves; and in ſnowy 
Sls _ of them die with hunger and cold. 
Ihe do not ſhear the ſheep here; but in the month 
of May their flecce begin to looſen, and then it is 
pulled off, and _ winter another is prown up 
ſufficient to prœett them from the cold. Of their 
milk they make forme buttet and cheeſe, which is not 

eckoned fo good 23 that of the cows” milk; and of 
the wocl they make coxrſe cloth, ſtuffs, ſtockings, 
dc. but the want of walk-mills is a very great _ 
to tne country, to ſupply which, and for the 

varzging the woollen manufzfroricy there, the _ 
4 Morton ordered a walk- mill to be built at his ex- 
pence for the benefit of the country. What wool 
they = more than ſerve the country, and is bar- 

tered with tat Orkney men for ſtaffs and linen- cloth 
vearly. 

« Here are horſes, but of extraordinary ſmall fize, 


ſome whereof are very pretty and of excellent mertlc, 
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ſiud more time to improve the land. 

« Here ate alſo ſwine of a {mall kind, and they 
might be much more nuwcrous, but, being found 
very hurtful in turning up the graſs ground, the peo- 
{le are reftricted to ſuch a ſmall number proportion- 
able to the zaud they labour. The beſt mutton and 
pork, when rightly fed, is as good here as any where 
elle, and there is juſt as much of it as ſerves the 
country, but little or none for export; ſo that the 
common people having little bread, muſt eat the more 
fl-ſh, they living more upon tiſh and fleſh than bread. 

« There arc no wild beaſts in Zetland, except 
rabbits; nor any noxious animal (ſave the whitred 
or weaſel, or tame towils. Wild fowl were much more 
numerous than now, ſuch as plovers, whapes, ducks 
of ſeveral kinds, tnipes, ſtarlings, ſparrows, larks, 
and ſuch ſmall birds, wild doves, lapwings, and 
chalders. There are alſo here over winter ſwans, 
herons, wild geeſe of ſeveral kinds, who all go away 
in the ſpring, and return again in autumn. Here is 
abundance of hawks of different kinds, eagles or erns, 
corbies, crows, and chalders or ſea piats; many ſea 
fowls, as ember geeſe, rain geeſe, ſcarfes or cormo- 
rants, gulmawes, kitiweaks, lires, tarets, &c. Here 
are allo ſcals and otters. Here are no rivers, but a 
great many burns, or rivulets, well ſtored with trout, 
that ſwim from the freſh-water lakes to the ſea, and 
return by them to theſe lakes at ſeveral ſeaſons in 
the year, and are as big as ordinary ſalmon. Other 
freſh-water fiſh here arc only eels and flouks or 
flounders. Salt-water fiſh round the coaſt of all 
theſe iſlands are herring in great abundance, in the 
months of June, July, Auguſt, and September ; but 
they are beſt in June and July ; mackrel, ling, cod, 
freſh haddocks, whitings, turbots, fluiks, ſkets, con- 
ger eels, crowners, and ſaith, which is a large black 
fiſh as big as a cod, and the younger ſort of theſe, 
very ſmall, called e//acks and pellocks, Theſe ſmail 
fiſh are of great uſe to the country people, who feed 
upon them molt part of the year, and of their livers 
they make conſiderable quantity of oil. There is 
alſo upon theſe coaſts, at ſome ſeaſons, vaſt numbers 
of boas, a kind of ſmaller ſhark, very hurtful to the 
fiſhermen's lines and nets ; alſo a lerge ſort of them 
called b5afters, with ſkins like ſhagreen. At ſome 
times there come upon theſe coaſts many ſmall whales 
of different kinds, and when falling into a bay, the 
country people collect as many boats as can be got, 
and drive them into a creek, and there kill them 
with ſuch weapons as they can afford. As ſoon as 
they are got aſhore, the baillie cf the pariſh is adver- 
tized, who comes to the place, and takes care that 
none of them are embezzled ; and he acquaints the 
admiral thereof, who forthwith goes there, and holds 
a court, where the phiical preſents a petition, recit- 
ing the number of whales, how and where criven 
aſhore, and that the judge may give judgement there- 
upon according to law and the country practice; 
whereupon the admiral ordains the whales driven on 
ſhore to be divided in three equal parts; one to be- 
long to him, one to the ſalvers, and the third part to 
the proprietor of the ground on which the whales 
are driven aſhore, and appoints two honelt men to 
divide the whales equally, and mark them with the 
letters A. B. C. which being done, each third ſhare 
is marked with a letter, and drawn accordingly as 
decreed by the admiral ; the miniſter or vicar of the 
pariſh claims the tythes of the whole, and commonly 
gets it; the baillie alſo claims the heads for his at- 
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tendance, and if the admiral find that he has done 
lis duty, the heads are decreed to kim, other wars 
not. The biggeſt of theſe whales may be about 16 
or 20 feet long; but moſt of them not half that 
length; of their ſpih they make oil, and the beſt 
Kind will yield about a barrel of oil cach over head, 
or a little more; but, if they are of the ſmaller 
Kind, they will yield much leſs. There is a vaſt deal 
of trouble and charge in making tbe oil right, 

* There are in moſt places of theſe iſlands plenty 
of ſhell fiſh, ſuch as oyſters, muſcles, cockles, cul. 
lock ſpouts, buckies, wilks, limpets, crabs, and par- 
tans; but very tcw lobſters, 

„Commodities yearly exported are, ſalt well 
dricd, cod, ling, tuſk, and faith fiſh, fome Nack-fifh 
and faltcd herrings, butter, fiſh-oil, ſtockings and 
worſted ſtuſts, to foreign markets; and wool, horſes, 
and ſkins, coaſt-ways to Orkney and Scotland. Por 
exporting the fiſh, butter, and oil, which is the ÞTi'ts 
cipal product of Zctland, there uſed formerly ten of 
twelve ſmall ſhips to come here annually from Ilan 
burgh and Bremen ; and theſe Hamburgh and Bre. 
men merchants had their booths in the moſt conye. 
nient places, where they received the fiſh, butter, 
and oil from the country people. They ſalted and 
dried the fiſh themſelves, and ſtaid for receiving 
theſe goods from the firſt of May till the laſt «f 
Auguſt. They paid the proprietor of the ground 
upon which they cured their fiſh. I heſe foreigner 
did yearly import hemp, lines, hooks, tar, lin- n-cloth, 
tobacco, ſpirits, and beer, for the fiſhers, and foreign 
money wherewith they purchaſed their car gocs. But 
when the high duty was laid upon foreign ſalr, and 
cuſtom-houſe officers ſent over, and a cuſtom hou 
ſettled at Lerwick, theſe foreigners could not enter, 
and ſo the inhabitants, and many of the heritors 
or landlords, were obliged to turn merchants, and 
export the country product to foreign markets, and 
had in return money and ſuch other neceffaries 33 
the country could not ſubſiſt without; but the prime 
colt of the fiſh here being very dear, and a ſtanding 
price which the fiſhers will nor alter, confidering the 
great fatizue and charge the pcor fiſhermen are at, 
and the ſmall quantity they catch, they cannot afford 
to ſel] them cheaper; however, ſuch a prime coſt, 
with the value of the ſalt, and caſh and charges in 
curing them, and conſidering that foreign markers often 
prove very precarious, the exporters ſeldom make 
much by theſe goods; nay, when ſhip's freight and 
charges are deducted, they oftencr loſe than gain; but 
the bounty-money allowed upon fiſh exported helps to 
ſtop ſome of the charges, otherwiſe they could not 
carry on that trade, as markets have been abroad for 
ſeveral years paſt, that neither fiſh, butter, not oil, 
has fetched any price. Saith fiſh are only catched in 
the pariſh of Dunrofinefs, and are cured witli home 
ſalt, and ſent coaſt-ways, and fold at Leith and 
Dundee. There are but few herrings cured here for 
export, by the inhabitants; but vaſt quantities ate 
yearly taken by the Hollanders upon the coalt in 
the months of June and July, that being the time 
that the herrings are beſt. The bounty-money ah 
lowed by the government upon herrings exported i 
very ſmall, being only 25. 8d. per barrel, which di- 
courages the merchants from curing them. tor e“. 
port, on account of the great charge in curing the, 
and the uncertainty of the markers. Wool is on, 
exported. to Orkney, which is generally bartered with 
the Orkney men; as allo little horſes, called by 
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wem Shiclties, for worſted ſtuſſs and linen cloth. 

« The longelt days here may be reckoned about 
wenty hours; for from the firſt of May to the middle 
of July there is no night, but a twilight for a few 
kours, ſo that one may read a letter at 12 o'clock at 
night, if the horizon be not very much overclouded z 
and the ſhoielt day, which is the beginning of De- 
cember, will be about 5 hours; the ſun riſing a little 
betote ten, and ſetting as much before three, 

« The antient inhabitants of Zetland were a very 
mndolcnt ſimple fort of people, who lived very mean- 
ly. They were all fiſhers, and their food for the molt 
part was fiſh and milk. Being at little or no pains 
to improve the ground, they had little bread, or 
mat drink. They dravk a fort of whey, called 

land, of which they made conſiderable quantities in 

ſummer, while they had plenty of milk, and laid it 
up for the winver ſtores, and it is flill the drink 
mot uſe here amongſt the poorer fort, who arc 
not able to aftord better; and it is laid, that the 
men were ſtronger, and lived much longer, before 
they knew the uſe of malt drink, or ſpirits, than 
ticy do now ſince theſe became more common. 
They had but little arable ground, and that was for 
the moſt part the property of the poſſeſſors thereof, 
who were all little licritors, or udelicrs, and was 
conyeyed 10 their ſucceſlors by a title called Udcll 
Succeſſion, of which hereatter, Aſter Zetland became 
ſulj<t to the crown of Scotland many Scotiſh peo- 
ble came over to it, ſome in a civil, others in an 
ecr)eftaſtical capacity, and ſeitled here, and in pro- 
cs of time acquired molt of the arable land from 
we anticnt inhabitants, who became their tenants, 
an were obliged to improve that ground for others 
which formerly they had neither thrift nor ſenfe to do 
for themſclves. Theſe in-comers. brought the cuſ- 
tums and manners of the parts they came from to take 
place here, and they are at preſent much the ſame as 
in Scotland. Moſt pcople of condition having their 
chillren educated at Edinburgh, the gentry are as 
polite here a5 elſewhere, and live as well as any in 
Britzin of their rank. The common people alſo 
in their manners and way of living are no way 
wfecior to thoſe in the north parts of Britain; and 
moſt of them ftriving to hive better than they can 
ord, they arc generally poor; but it is with them, 
45 in all other places, the intuſtrious and faving are 
rich, and the indolent and carcleſs miſerably poor; 
the laſt being fill molt numerous, in the lands of 
Jet land. 

* The antient language ſpoken by the inhabitants 
of Zetland was that of the Norvegians called Nern. 
It continued to be ſpoken by the natives till of 
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late, and many of them ſpeak it to this day amongſt 


EN ſelves; but the language no generally ſpoken 13 
Lagliſh, which they pronounce. with a very good 


accent; and many, eſpecially about Lerwick, ſpeak 
Dutch very well, having had frequent occaſion to 
converſe with the Dutch people. 

* The' antien: religion of Zetland was Paganiſm. 
The Chriſtian religion was planted here as ſoon 


in the Orkneys, they being from the beginning 


dne biſhoprick: but the bithop- had his reſidence in 
Uxney, and ſupplied Zetland 25 he thought pro- 
per with clergy, who made it their buſineſs to inſttuct 
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tions of their lands to the church; whereby a great 
part of the Udel lands of Zetland came to the biſhop 
of Orkney. The firſt proteſtant biſhop of Orkney 
and Zetland is ſaid to have been Adam Bothwell, 
who, having been long biſhop thereof, did at laſt 
make an exchange of that biſhoprick with Robert 
Steuart, natural ſon to king James V. for the abbacy 
of Holy-rood-houſe, of which the ſaid Robert was 
prior by giſt from the King his father. This 
Robert Steuart having got poſſeſſion of the ſaid 
biſhoprick, and the Sinclairs, formerly carls of Ork- 
ney, being attainted for ſome crime againſt the 
crown, the ſaid Robert was by king James VI. created 
carl of Orkney and lord Zetland, upon the 21ſt day 
of October, 1570. The ſaid carldom and lordſhip 
being by the king made over to him and his heirs 
for ever, he became heritable proprietor thereof, 
together with the biſhoprick at that time. Aſter 


the Reformation the church of Scotland was under 


preſbyterian government, with a ſuperintendant in 
cach dioceſe with ſomething of epiſcopal power in 
church affairs. But whoever was ſuperintendant of 
Orkney, carl Robert during his life, and Patrick 
his ſon and ſucceſſor after his death, did rule in all 
matters civil and eccleſiaſtic at their pleaſure. In 
i606, the king, with conſent of parliament, having 
eſtabliſhed epiſcopal church government in Scotland, 
James Law was made biſhop of Orkney and Zet- 
land; but he received none of the biſhop's rents as 
long as Patrick carl of Orkney lived. After the 
death and forfeiture of that earl, the iſlands of Orkney 
and Zetland were annexed to the crown of Scotland; 
and biſhop Law, with conſent of his chapter, did 
enter into contract with the king, whereby they diſ- 
pone and rehgn to his majeſty and his royal ſucceſ- 
ſors all their eccleſiaſtical lands and poſſeſſions in 
Orkney and Zetland, with all rights and ſecurities 
belonging thereto, to be incorporate and united to 
the crown for ever; and the king gave back and 
diſponed to the biſhop as mnch lands and tythes in 
Orkney as his majeſty judged a ſufficient patrimony 
to the biſhop of Orkney and Zetland, to be poſſeſſed 
and enjoyed by him and his ſucceſſors in all time 
coming: the king alſo diſponed to the biſhop and 
his ſucceſſors the right of patronage to preſent to all 
the vicarages of Orkney and Zctland, with power to 


them to preſent qualified miniſters as often as the 


kicks became vacant, diſponing alſo to them the he- 
ritable and perpetual right of jutiſdiction of ſheriff 
and bailide within the lands and patrimony of the 
biſhoprick, excerning all poſſeſſors thereof in all 
cauſes, civil and criminal, from the juriſdiction of 
the ſheriff and ſteward of the earldom, together alſo 
with the commiſſariſt of Orkney and Letland, with 
power to conſtitute and ordain commiſſars, clerks, 
and other members of court. The contract betwixt 
the king and the biſhop was made A.D. 1614, con- 
taining ſeveral other church privileges and benefices 
to miniſters. It was in the following year ratified 
and confirmed by act of parliament, called the Act 
of Platt, whereby all the miniſters of Orkney and 
Zetland were provided with ſtipends as they ſtill 
continue. To this biſhop Law ſucceeded George 
Graham A. D. 1515, as biſhop of Orkney and 
Zetland, who poſſeſſed that biſhoprick till 1638; 
at which time the church of Scotland being again 
brouzkt under preſbyterian government, Graham 
was diveſted of his biſhoprick, and during the conti- 
nuance of prefbytery the biſhop's rents of Crkney 
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were granted by parliament to the city of Edin- 
burgh, who received them by factors and farmers 
till anno 1662, when epiſcopacy was reſtored by 
Charles II. who appointed Thomas St. Serff biſhop 
of Orkney and Zetland, He lived about two 
years after his inſtallment, and was ſucceeded as 
biſhop of Orkney and Zetland A. D. 1664, by Andrew 
Honyman, who held the ſaid biſhoprick till anno 
1676. To him ſucceeded Murdoch Mackenzie, 
who continued in the poſſeſſion of that biſhoprick 
till 1688, at which time the Revolution happened, 
and preſbyterian church government was reſtored 
in Scotland, But the miniſters of Orkney and 
Z.ctland continued in their charges under their 
epiſcopal ordination without any diſturbance, being 
never enquired after till in 1700 a committee was 
ſent over by the general afſembly to ſettle the 
church government in Orkney and Zetland, where 
all the miniſters conformed to preſbytery, ſigned the 
confeſſion of faith, and were continued in their 
kirks, ſave two or three, more bigotted than prudent, 
who would not conform, but were turned out of their 
kirks. 
byterian church government. There are in Zetland 
twelve miniſters, beſides the new erection of Fair Iſle 
and Foula mentioned before. Theſe thirteen mi- 
niſters make the preſbytrie of Zetland, who ſend 
yearly one of their number as commiſſioner for them 
to the general aſſembly. Each of theſe miniſters 
have the charge of a pariſh, and in each pariſh in 
Zetland, ſave Lerwick, there are two, and in ſome 
three pariſh churches. Their church diſcipline is by 
kirk ſeſhons conſtituted of elders and deacons in 
the ſame manner as commonly practiſed in Scotland. 
Before the reſtoration of patronage, the preſbytrie 
had the power of preſenting miniſters to vacant con- 
gregations; but, by the act of reſtoring patronages 
in the reign of the late queen Anne, that of Orkney 
and Zetland was by her majeſty beſtowed upon the 
right honourable the earl of Morton, who is patron 
of all the kirks in Orkney and Zetland. 

« There being no fund in any pariſh in Zetland 
for a ſchool, few of the common people were taught 
to read. There is only one ſchool from the Society for 
Propagating of Chriſtian Knowledge, which has been 
in ſeveral pariſhes. In 1725 a propoſal was ſet on 
foot for ſettling a fund in each pariſh for maintaining 
a ſchool. | 

« The moſt antient government of Zetland, while 
ſubject to the Kings of Norway and Denmark, was 
by a governor called the Fowd of Zetland, who was 
judge in all cauſes civil and criminal. Under him 
was a judge in every pariſh, called the Fywd of the 
pariſh, who only was judge in ſmall matters, and 
referred others to the grand Fond, and ſent the ma- 
leſactor to him to be tried. The Fowd of Zetland 
was alſo chamberlain, and collected the crown rent, 
which was at that time only called Scat, pay able in 
butter, fiſh oil, and a fort of very coarſe cloth, called 
<vad-mill; the arable ground being all at firſt the 
property of the immediate poſſeſſors thereof, which 
went to their ſucceſſors by a verbal title called Udell 
ucceſſion, whereby all the children, male and feinale, 
ſucceed equally to the father in his eſtate, heritable 
and moveable. | 

« Thus Zetland continued under the Daniſh go— 
vernment until the year 1470, when King James the 
Third of Scotland was married to Margaret daughter 


Torfæus ſeems to diſpute this renunciation on the part of Denmark, p. 189, 190. 


And ever fince Zetland has been under preſ- 


to the king of Denmark, with whom he pot the 
iſlands of Orkney and Zetland in dowry, ſaid to be 
redeemable by the king of Denmark for fifty thou. 
ſand florins of the Rhine, to be paid to the king of 
Scotland. But the king of Denmark, upon the birth 
of king James the Fourth, his grandſon, renounced 
by a charter under his great ſeal all right, title, and 
claim, which he or his ſucceſſors kings of Denmark 
might have, or pretend, to the iſlands of Orkney and 
Zetland for ever; reſerving to his ſubjects the Danes 
their private eſtates in theſe iſlands, which they 
actually held in Zetland for many years thereafter, 
till they were at laſt purchaſed from them by ſeveral 
gentlemen in Zetland, and are known by the name of 
Norway lands to this day. And this renunciation of 
theſe iſlands was again confirmed by Chriſtian king of 
Denmark unto king James the Sixth, when he mar. 
ried the princeſs Anne of Denmark, ſiſter to the ſaid 
Chriſtian f, 

After the iſlands of Orkney and Zetland became 
ſubjeft to the crown of Scotland, they were con- 
ferred by the king upon ſome noble favourite, with 
the dignity of earl of Orkney; amongſt whom the 
Sinclairs, earls of Orkney, are ſaid to be the longeſt 
poſſeſſurs. 

« The firſt we find dignified with this title, after 
the Sinclairs, is James Hepburn, earl of Bothwell, 
who was created duke of Orkney by Mary qucen of 
Scotland, to render him the more honourable match 
for her majeſty, who was marricd to him May I5, 
1567, in the palace of Holyrood houſe, by Adam 
Bothwell, biſhop of Orkney. This James duke of 
Orkney built the caſtle of Noutland in Weſtra, 2 
ſmall ifland in Orkney. Being ſuſpeſted to have an 
active hand in the murther of Henry lord Darnly, 
the queen's former huſband, he was forced to fly for 
his life to Orkney; from thence to Zetland, where 
having ſtaid ſome time, he went to Noraway, was 
taken priſoner by order of the king of Denmark, 
and carried to Copenhagen, where he dicd, after 
having lain ten years in a vile priſon. 

Robert Stewart, natural ſon to king James V, 
by Euphrara, daughter to Alexander lord Elphin- 
ſton, was created earl of Orkney and lord Zetland, 
by king James V. October 21, 1579. This Robert 
being formerly prior of Holyrood houſe, which he 
exchanged with Adam Bothwell biſhop cf Orkney 
for that biſhoprick, as mentioned before took 
poſſeſhon not only of the earldom of Orkney, and 
lordſhip of Zetland, but alſo of the biſhop"; rents 
thereof, and fo became ſole proprietor of the crowa 
rents, and that of the biſhoprick, to which he added 
new acquiſitions of lands made by himſelf, as pur- 
chaſed from the Udellers, more by oppreſſion and 
forfeirures than for payment of the value, as is re- 
ported of him; and alſo that he exerciſed a very 
arbitrary and tyrannical government over his domi- 
nions of Orkney and Zetland, ail affairs ſacred and 
civil therein being ordered according to his good 
will and pleaſure. He lived ſometimes in Zet and, 
and built a houſe at Sumburgh, in the pariſh of Dun- 
roſſneſs, the ruins whereof are yer ſtanding, called 
the Weſt houſe. He had alſo a houſe ar Wetherſta, 
in the pariſh of Delting, as appezrs by his few 
charter granted to Andrew Giffurd, of Wetkerlta, 
dated the 8th day of July, 1583, wherein he reſcrves 


for his own uſe two or three rooms in the houſe of 


Wetherſta. This Robert earl of Orkney was mai- 
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ried to Jean daughter to the earl of Caſſell, by whom 
he had Patrick his ſon and ſucceſſor. | 

« Patrick, carl of Orkney and lord of Zetland, 
after his father's death, came to the poſſeſſion of 
theſe iſlands, and began his government in the fame 
manner his father ruled before him; but is ſaid to 
have been much more vicious and oppreſſive than his 
predeceſſor. 

« The king being frequently importuned by com- 
plaints from the poor oppreſſed inhabitants of Ork- 
ney and Zetland, was pleaſed to refolve upon re- 
deeming them from the tyranny they had long 
groaned under, and for this purpoſe purchaſed from 
fir John Arnut a mortgage that he had from Patrick 
earl of Orkney upon Orkney and Zetland, in 1613. 
The king having thereby taken theſe iſlands into his 
own hands, ſent fir James Steuart, lord Ochiltree, 
to take poſſeſſion thereof, as his majeſty's chamber- 
Jain, and ſtewart of Orkney and Zetland, which earl 
Patrick, then a priſoner in Dumbarton caſtle, op- 
poſed, by ſending Robert Stewart, his baſtard ſon, 
to oppoſe the king's taking poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands. 
He was over-powered by the king's party, and car- 
cied priſoner, with ſeveral more of the earl's ſer- 
vants, to Edinburgh, where they were all hanged at 
the croſs. And in 1614 carl Patrick was brought 
from Dumbarton to Edinburgh, where he was tried 
upon ſeveral charges of treaſon and oppreſſion, 
found guilty, and condemned to be executed, and 
was behcaded February 6 the ſame year, and his 
eſtate forfeited to the crown, This earl Patrick 
built the caſtle of Scallaway mentioned beforc. 

«© The king being thus pcaceably poſſeſſed of theſe 
iſlands, they were annexed to the crown by act of 
parliament, and erected into a ſteuartrie, and an 
exact rental made out of the whole rents as paid 
unto carl Patrick; which rental is recorded in the 
court of exchequer : and theſe rents were thereafter 
paid yearly in to the King's exchequer by chamber- 
lains and taxmen, until, in 1647, a wadſet or mort- 
gage of theſe iſlands of Ockney and Zetland was 
made over by king Charles I. to William Douglas 
carl of Merton, lord high treaſurer of Scotland, and 
knight of the garter, together with the juriſdiction 
thereof, To him ſucceeded his ſon Robert; who 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Milliam, who continued in 
the poſſeſſion of Orkney and Zetland until 1662; 
when king Charles II. redeemed the earl's right to 
theſe iflands, and they were again annexed to the 
crown by act of parliament 2 Charles II. ſeſſions I. c. 
13, and erected into a ſteuartric, not to be again diſ- 
ſoived from the crown without conſent of parliament. 

The king granted the rents thereof, together with 
we juriſdiction, to George viſcount Crandiſon, un- 
der the conduct and management of John earl of 
Middleton, William duke of Hamilton, William 
earl of Morton, and fir Andrew Ramſay of Abots- 
kill, with full power, not only to ſet long tacks and 
heritable fews of the king's property lands, but alſo 
to grant charters to the heritors and udellers upon 
their udel lands, holding few of the crown for pay- 
ment of an annual rent, formerly paid, called the 
Seat and Watle, and for that end they ſent over Alex- 
ander Douglas, of Spynie, their deputy, veſted with 
2 full power and commiſſion. All the heritors and 
fewers in Orkney and Zetland did take holdings 
tram Spy nie, excepting ſuch of them as had formerly 
2% charters of confirmation from the crown, of 
Which there was only in Zetland Sinclair of Brough. 
By granting of theſe charters there was raiſed a very 
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conſiderable ſum of money, as appears by a parti- 
cular account thereof for Actland, amounting to the 
ſum of 15,000 pounds Scots, which was very heavy 
upon many of them. Alexander Douglas of Spynie 
continued ſtenart-depute and chamberlain of the 
crown-rents of Orkney and Zetland until anno 166g, 
when the king was pleaſed to recall the grant made 
to viſcount Grandiſon, and the act of annexation of 
the iſlands of Orkney and Zetland to the crown was 
again ratified by parliament, and the rents thereof 
were yearly paid into the court of exchequer by the 
taxinen and chamberlains of the ſame, as following : 

« Anno 1670, Mr. George Scot, of Gibliftown, was 
made ſteuart of Orkney and Zetland, and taxman of 
the crown rents thereof payable to the king's exche- 
quer. He continued five years, and was ſucceeded 
1675 by captain Andrew Dick, who continued five 
years, and was ſucceeded 16%1 by Charles Murray, 
of Fladon, and fir Robert Milne, of Farntown, They 
continued five years; and 1686, William Craipe, of 
Garſay, was appointed, and held the office hive years; 


1691 Colonel Robert Elphington, of Lapneſs; 1693 


fir Alexander Brand, of Brandsficld ; 169%, the ho- 
nourable Mr. Robert Douglaſs, afterward earl of 
Morton ; 1698, fir William Menzie, and fir Samucl 
Maclallen. 1703, James Douglaſs, carl of Morton, 
got the crown-rents of Orkney and Zetland, toge 
ther with the jutiſdiction thereot, from quern Anne; 
but the queen having taken into corfideration the 
great loſs and damage that the antient and honour- 
able family of Morton had ſultaincd by their conſtant 
and firm adherence to the intereſt of the royal family, 
eſpecially dnring the civil wars, whereby that once 
eminent and illuſtrious family was brought very low; 
was pleaſed by her gift and diſpoſition, dated at her 
court at Kenſington, February 1, 1606-7, to diſſolve 
from the crown, and diſpone unto James carl of 
Morton, his heirs and ſucceſſors, the earldom of 
Orkney and lordſhip of Zetland, with a charter 
thereupon under the preat ſcal ratified and con- 
firmed by conſent of parliament ;- the ſaid noble 
ear! holding the ſaid carldom and lordſhip in ſew of 
the crown for the yearly payment of the ſum of 500 
pounds ſterling money, in name of few duty, the 
ſaid earldom and lordſhip being redeemable by the 
crown for payment to the faid earl, his heirs or ſuc- 
ceſſors, of the ſum of 35,509 pounds ſterling. By 
this gift and diſpoſition the earl of Morton is he 
ritable ſteuart, juſticiary, ſheriff, ard bailiff, within 
the earldom of Orkney and lordſhip of Letland, and 
is judge competent in all cauſes, civil and criminal, 
within that juriſdiftion, excepting high treaſon, re- 
ductions, improbations, recemptions, and ſuſpenſions; 
having all the powers compctent to a lord of rega- 
lity in Scotland, excepting that power which they 
bave of ditecting of briefs, and ſerving them before 
themſelves: but all bricfs of land in the ſteuartrie 
are iſſued from the court of chancery, and returned 
thereto. The carl of Morton has alſo power by his 
gift from the crown to grant charters of confirmation 
to the heritors and fewers of Orkney and Zetland to 
hold of the crown for payment of the uſual few 
duty. He is alſo by faid gift patron af all rhe kirks 
in Orkney and Zetland. 


2 Beritable ſtcuart and 


juſticiar of Orkney and Zetland he appoints deputies 
there for adminiſtering juſtice and puniſhing male- 
factors agreeable to the laws and practice of Scat- 
land. The fteuart depute holds courts as often 
as there is occafion for them; but he has two 
head courts in the year, one in the beginning of 
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November, the other in the beginning of June, at 


which all the heritots and fewers are obliged to ap- 
pear; ard the abſcntees are fined cach 40 3. Scots 
money. the Reuart clerk has his commiſſion from 
the carl as Qcuart principal; not but the ſteuart de- 
pute can employ his own clerk upon occaſion, as he 
doth all other members of court needful ; but the 
ſtcuart clark only ſhould record all court proceſies, 
and give out extracts, The ſteuart depute 13 allo 
obliged to hold circuit courts in each 8 Once a 
year; but the ſteuatrt depute of Zetland having no 
ſfalar”, ſave the emoluments of the court, which are 
ſeldom ſo much as pays the neceſſary members there- 
of, he cannot allord to be at the charge of tra- 
vel ing through tie country with a proper retinue, 
and therefore theſe circuit courts are much laid alide, 
« There is allo a baillic in cach pariſh, who beds 
his commiſſion either of the ſteuart principal, or bis 
depute, having power to hold courts within his bail- 
lidfric, to make his own clerk and other court mem- 
bers ncedtul, and is judge in ſmall matters, ſuch as 
keeping good neighboutheod; but can decern in no 
cauſe above 16]. Scots value, unleſs otherwiſe pto- 
vided by his commiſſion. The baillie is obliged to 
keep a court-book, wierein all cauſes brought before 
his court are recorded; and that book mult be pro- 
duced to the ſteuart depute when called for at his 
circuit courts. If the book 1s regularly kept, and 
nothing amiſs in it, then it is approved; if other- 
wiſe, the baillic is enjoined by the ſteuart depute to 
amend what is ami, or to loſe his commiſſion. 
Under the baillic there are ten or twelve honeſt men 
of the pariſh called Rancelmen. Theſe are judicially 
appointed and choſen in the baillie court: all the 
houſholders of the pariſh being preſent are aſked, if 
they have any thing to object againſt ſuch a man, 
why he ſhould not be made a Rancelman ; and ro 
objection being made, he is entered into that office, 
and takes an oath to be faithful and diligent therein, 
and his inſtructions and power being read in open 
court, and recorded in the court-book, each rancel- 
man may have an extract thereof, if he pleaſe. He 
has the power of a conſtable, to command the inha- 
bitants to keep the peace, and to call for aſſiſtance; 
and to enter any houſe within the pariſh at all hours 
of the day or night, and fearch the houſe for ſtolen 
goods, which they call ranceling; and if they find 
any thing that the owner of the houſe cannot give 
a good account how he came. by, then they ſeize 
him directly, and carry him to the baillie, who rakes 
cognizance of the cauſe; and if it iaters the crime 
of theft, then the thief, with the fang or thing ſtolen 
found in his cuſtody, is ſent ta priſon, and the ſteuart 
depute acquainted thereof, who appoints a day for 
rrving the thief according to law, and in caſe the 
baillie fads that the repreſentation of the rancelman 
vill not amount to any proof of the crime of theft, 
= diſmiſſes the ſuſpected thief, upon his good be- 
haviour, with certification. There are in Zetland a 
great many municipal laws, called country as, the 
rule that the baillifts chiefly act by, and they are, or 
ſhould be, read over twice in the year, at the baillie 
courts, when all the houſeholders are preſent, at 
which two courts, held at Martinmaſs and Wh; 
ſontide, if any houſeholder is wilfully abſent, the 
baillie fines him forty ſhillings Scots each time. The 
rancelmen are to give in liſts of the poor in the pa- 
riſh at the baillie court; and they are appointed to 
be quartered upon the pariſh for maintenance, and 
6 


Zetland, and appoints N15 deputies theres 


OE is ordered them by the kirk ſeſſion, O11{t oo, 92 
bHOr's {og "For buying of cloaths; for there ate 15 
beggars allowed to go from pariſh to patich, 

from houſe to houſe, othefways than they are a; 
pointed ; and if they can work, they are put to it in 
the houſes where they are lodged. In ſome pariſhes 
thefe ranceimen, and other intelligent honeſt men of 
the pariſh are erected of late into a ſociety for te. 
formation of manners and regulating of ſervants ; 
Zetland being very much ſtraitened for want of fer. 
vants, malters for the moit part being fo poor tl. 
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1 of Zetland has been 
farmed by a gentleman of this country, for about 4 
or 5 2 pounds a year, and he makes little by it, be 
3 there is not one brewer | 
tallow-chandler in Zetland. The 
ale here brew the ale they retai 
mak for the moſt part utcd here comes from Orlney 
and Scotland; as do alſo the leather and flins 
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« The moſt ancient way of tranſmitting lan 
antl heritage to polen ty was by a verbal deed, callcd 
Lau ſucceſſion, founded Upon an mn Norwegian law, 
called St. Oli law, by which a man could no way 
diſpvlc of or burden the lands he bad by this father; 
neither had he any power to make a will contrary to 
the ſaid law; but whatever children he had, male or 
female, they all ſucce-ded equally to the father in 
his eflate, hentable and moveable, and the youngell 
ſy had the father's dwelling-houſe, becauſe the 
er children were common! ly foris fanihar before 
the father's death, and the youngeſt fon aid with 
him, and ſupported him in his old age, and thereby 
Lad no opportuiity 16 provide Tumfelt a ſettlement, 
and therefore was provided with Ins father's dwell- 
io houſe, which was allo an inducement to make 
him mort Careful of his old Father. By this way of 
tec ifion molt of the inhabitants were proprietors of 
te lands they poſſeſſed, and very few renants armon;ſt 
„en; and this Udell ſucceſſion continued with many 
of ths Small Udellers of Zetland, till the year 1664, 
„en they took heritable tacks of their own une 
lands from Spynic 

«The hiſt rights that arc 0 be found upon lands 
in Tan is that called a Shynd Fill, and that only 
fed by the molt confideralle heritors. „nd In 
the Daniſh language is a ut, and Bill n common 
name for any. dec or Writing made in court; fo 
it way be rendered in Fnyghith, a judicial right. A 


man having a mind to diſpoſe of his eſtate, invited 


the fowd and 3 or 4 of the beſt men in the country 


15 hs houlr, where he hal an entertainment H- 
vided for them, and being all convened, the fowd 
held a court, before which the heritor appeared, 
and did there judicially make his will, diſp-ling of 
his eſt ate, heritable and moveable, particularly men- 
toned and divided to his children, reſerving bis 
cn life-rent of the whole, and a life-rent of a part 
to his wife, if ſhe ſurvived him, which will the cleck 
of chutt wrote, and being done was publica read, 
al parties concerned being preſent, and it approve! 
— the difnoner, it Was ſigned bY tlie fee and theſe 

r 4 vemlemen that fat with him as affeflors, and 
all their ſcals were put to. it, and being recorded in 
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recrived the full value of the land diſponed, and 
delved that his property therein might inſtanely be 
tam terrcd to the purchaler, and his heirs; and the 
hems apparent of the dilponer being allo preſent, 
contunted to the fale 3 ant the Shynd bill being 
ned and ſealed, was delivered by the fowd to the 
diſponcr, who did qudicially deliver it to the pur- 
chaſer, with a benediction. This Shynd bil was all 
the right necellary for ſecuring, any perſon in their 
property during, the Daniſh government, and was 
cortmucd as the only ſecurity upon lande in Zet- 
land for many years after it was ſubyc& to the crown 
of Scotland. But when gentlemen from Scotland 
Came to ſettſe in Zetland, and found molt of the ara- 
ble ground therein parceled out amongſt the poor 
ancient inhabitants, by their ndell ſucceſhion formerly 
deſcribed, excepting, the lands purchaſed by the 
clergy, and brought in to the biſhop, and ſome ſmall 
„tate belonging to the gentlemen in Norway, or 
Denmark, mentioned before, theſe incomers found 
no Heat difficulty in purchaling of land from the 
% fimple mlabitants. 

„ut the hevitors of Zethand being auairited by 
the gentemen of the long, robe, that all their private 
ens and feifins upon their lands were only 
baſe mietuments, and no poo title, and therefore 
they muſt take charters holding of the erown, and 
public infcftments thereupon, otherways they could 
not maintain their property, and being thus alarined, 
a favourable opportunity preſented for that purpoſe. 
But the compoſition money paid for the charters, 
and the great few duties payable yearly out of the 
lands, did in a ſhort time thereafter fink many of the 
heritors fo far in debt, that they were obliged ts fell 
the lands for payment thereof ; for indeed the trifling, 
land eſtates of 7Zertland, and the very inconſiderable 
value of the lands, together with the great few duties 
paid yearly out of them, renders the heritors of Zet- 
land utterly incapable of being at the charge of tlieſe 
public ſccurities and frequent confirmations required 
#74 law, a3. 13 practiſed in other places, and there- 
fort has been laid aſide fince the granting of Spynic 
charters. 

«The firſt and only rent paid to the crown out of 
thc lands of Zetland was that called the Scatt, The 
wit! Hand being divided into pariſhes, each pariſh 
13 again ſubdivided into ſcatalds, marked gut 57 
march, ſtanes and meithes, dividing the ſcatalds from 
cach other. This ſcatald is the paſture ground be- 
longing to the arable land adjacent thereto, called a 
roam or trwn, the name whereof is written in the 
rental, with the ſcat yearly payable thereour in bur- 
ter, fiſn, Gil, and a fort of very Coarſe cloth called 
wadm iu, marked in the old rentals liſpeund and marks 
of butter, ſbillings and cuttels of wadmill, and butts 
cans of Gil, A lifpound is 23 b. weight, and in 
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ing 24 cancles in length; a butt of oil is 4 cans, each 
2 Scots quart, and about a muchlia more, on account 
of the oil ſticking by. the veſſel. The w⸗ 
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by forfeitures and donations under the adminiſtra- 
tion of Robert Stewart carl of Orkney. 

* The ſecond ſpecies of crown rent is land meals, 
that is, the rents payable out of the crown lands, of 
which there are two ſorts ; firſt, thoſe called property 
lands, which are ſer by the chamberlain to tenants, 
who pay him the rent thereof conformable to the 
rental, and when ley, it pays no rent; the ſecond 13 
that part of the crown lands fewed out by Epynie, 
the few dutics whereof the fewer is obliged to pay 
yearly ; whether the land is ley or laboured, the rent 
of both is paid in butter and wadmill, as particu- 
larly ſer down in the rental; the butter payable at 
Lammaſs, and the wadmill at Martinmaſs, in the ſub- 
lequent year. 

* The third ſpecies of rent is that called Graſſums, 
introduced thus. When the chamberlain ſet à rack 
or leaſe of the property lands to a tenant he canſed 
him to pay a graſſum, or entry, the tack being com- 
monly for 3 years : the tenant paid of graſſum upon 
receiving the rack two ſhillings for each mark land; 
and when the three years were out, it he had a mind 
to continue, the tack was again renewed for three 
years for payment of the like graſſum; but in pro- 
cis of time the tenant not paying his graſſum at his 
entry on the land, it came to be an annual payment 
of eight ſhillings Scots upon the mark land. This 
graſſum is all the profit that the fewer of the crown 
lands has, the few duty being the fall butter and 
wadmill rent contained in the rental; but the beft 
of the crown lands being fewed, little of the pro- 
perty lands now pay graſſums, being bad, and much 
of them ſtill ley, and ſome ſet for half the rent. 

« A fourth, is that rent called Umbeth duty, that is 
the biſhop's rents of Zetland, for which, as formerly 
obſerved, the biſhop has the equivalent rent in Ork- 
nzy. Theſe rents are half the corn tythes of each 
pariſh in Zetland, excepting the united pariſhes of 
Tingwall, Whitneſs, and Wiſdale, which was an 
arckdeaconry, as noticed before. There are alſo in 
cach pariſh ſome lands belonging to theſe Umboths, 
called Biſhop's lands or Umbotb lands, The Umboth 
tythes are for the moſt part a rental tythe, payable 
in butter and oil, and in ſome places in money, or the 
iſa cuore. Umboth is a Daniſh word, fignifying to 
change about ; the reaſon of which name is, that the 
biſhop having the one half cf the corn tythe of the 
pariſh, and the prieſt or miniſter of the pariſh the 
other half, the Eiſhop ordained, that in caſe the 
prieſt might chooſe the better half (they being com- 
monly greedy) that it ſhould go about fo, as that the 
half which the biſhop had one year the prieſt ſhould 
have the next year, and it continued fo till brought 
into the crown rental; ſince which time they go not 
about, but ſtill retain that name. All theſe Umboth 
rents were alſo in the year 1664 diſponed by Spynie 
to ſeveral perſons in few, for the yearly payment of a 
c2rtain few duty yearly in money for each pariſh ; ex- 
cepting the pariſhes of Unit and Feltor, which no man 
would few becauſe much of the lands there are ſtill ley, 
and ley-lands pay no ſort of rent, but the few duty 
muſt have been paid yearly; ſo the umboth rents of 
thoſe pariſhes are ſtill contained in the crown rental, 
and are collected by the chamberlain, as the ſcat is 
all payable in the ſubſequent year, which often 
proves detrimental to the rents, becauſe the tenant 
has the firſt year free of rent; but when he goes out 
of the land, he has two years rent to pay for the laſt 


year's crops, and the tenant becoming infolyent, as 
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the Britiſh Ocean. 


they frequently do, the rent is loſt in whole or in 
part. 

* The fifth ſpecies of crown rent is that called the 
walle rent, which is a corrupt contraction of tw 
Daniſh words, viz. nuit ligb, i. c. à night laying, 
the origin whereot is fail to be, that in time of 1» 
pery the biſhop of Orkney and Zetland fert over 4 
venerable matron, whom he recommended as a Pe 
ſon of ſuch extraordinary ſanctity, that upon het 
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they would thereatter be bleſſed with great plenty of 
corn and fiſhing, provided ſhe was rewarded with 
ſome ſmall annual penſion during her life, which the 
ſimple ſuperſtitious inhabitants caſily believed; and 
ſhe having travelled through the country, and lodped 
at leaſt a night in every pariſh, returned to Orkney, 
with the grant Of a (mall ſum to be paid her early 
out of every pariſh in Tetland during her life, for 
her prayers in their behalt, and ont of reſpe#t to the 
biſhop's defire in her favour. How long this matron 
lived is not known; but the contribution for ker 
was yearly collefrzd by the bifhop's chamberlain; 
and for the right proportioiiing the quota of cach 
pariſh, they laid fo much upon each mark lard in 
the pariſn. But when Robert Stewart carl of Ork. 
ney came to be proprietor of the biſhop”s rents of 
Orkney and Zetland, finding there had formerly been 
ſuch a payment, he pur it into his rental, and 4 
the inhabitants to pay it yearly ; and it has ever fince 
been paid under the denomination of the wall rent, 
and amounts to about fifty pounds ſterling a year, 
It is payable at Lammaſs in the preſent year in mo- 
ney ; but it would ſeem, that ſome of the heritors of 
Zetland, lefs ſuperſtitious and wiſer than the ref, 
would never pay their quotas thereof, and there are 
ſeveral rooms in each parith where that rent is re- 
tained as never in uſe of payment. 

« The ſixth and laft ſpecies of payment in the 
crown rental is that called the c and ſheep flue. 
This is faid to be a compliment given to the earl of 
Bothwell before mentioned, when he was in Zet- 
land, of an ox and 12 ſheep out of every parith in 
the country for the maintenance of his family ; bur it 
ſeems rather to be a tax impoſed upon the country 
by Robert and Patric Stewarts earls of Orkney; for 
they were the firſt who made it an annual payment, 
and put it in their rental, and it is proportioned upon 
the mark lands in each pariſh, amounting yearly ro 
about twenty pounds ſterling ; but there are feveral 
relations of it, as of the wattle, never in ute of pay- 
ment. It is payable at Lammaſs in the prefent year 
in money. This is the denomination under which 
the crown rents of Zetland are yearly paid, and what 
the whole may annually amount to can be no orhier 
ways certainly computed than as it ſtands in the 
rental, being moſt of ir paid in butter and il, fo 
that theſe rents are yearly more or lefs, according 
to the prices theſe commodities yield, and as the 
lands are improved; bur there i; always a conſider- 
able diſcount upon the rent charge, 

« The land rent pavable yearly to the heritors and 
fewers is only that called land meals, formerly paid 
in butter and wad-mill, now in butter and money, 
in the preſent year, the butter at Lammaſs, and the 
money at Martinmaſs, each mark land paying !0 
much; but theſe mark lands are not alike in the 
rent; but according to what pennies the mark ti? 
land is, as that called twelve pernie land, which 1 
the deareft, pays the marks ot butter, 16 ſhillings 
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Scots of wad-mill, and 3 ſhillings ſaid money of 
graſſums; 10 pennic land pays cach mark 14 mark 
and two-thirds of a mark of butter, 14 ſhillings 3 
pennies of wad-mill, and 8 ſhillings of graflums; 9 
pennie land pays 12 marks of butter, 12 ſhillings of 
widl-mill and 3 ſhillings of grallums; 8 penmic land 
pays 10 marks and two-thirds of a mark of butter, 
1% Chillin 8 pennies of wad-mill, and B ſhillings of 
oraflums; 7 pennic land pays 9 marks and one-third 
of a mark of butter, 9 ſhillings and 4 penmics of 
wad-mill, and 8 ſhillings of graſſums; 6 pennie land 
pays b marks of butter, and & ſhillings of wad-mill, 
and g ſhillings of prafſſums; and 4 penny land, 
which is the loweſt, pays 6 marks of butter, 6 ſhil- 
lings of wad-mill, and a ſhilling, of graſſums. Some 
lands pay no grafſums, and others nothing but the 
butter debt. The crown lands pay after the ſame 
manner, but all in the ſublequent year as noticed 
before. The lands in Zetland, for the moſt part, 
are not very improveable, and the Tandlords gene- 
rally rake the wrong, way for encouraging their te- 
nants to improve the lands; for it is the common 
practice with many of them, if they ſce the tenant 
thriving, and by his induſtry becoming richer than 
bis neighhont, he muſt be warned to remove, unleſs 
tic will pay more rent yearly, or a large entry for a 
fort rack, and when that tack is out he is again 
where he was, and muſt pay a rew entry or remove. 
This makes many tenants careleſs, nay even averſe 
e improve; Whereas, were thoſe: tenant's that are 
entitled to the benefit of their own improvenient, 
during the improver's life, without any augmentation 
of the rent, the landlord, after the improver's death, 
might fer that land to another for a greater rent than 
it formerly paid, on account of the improvement 
and give the next tenant the ſame encouragement to 
improve.” 


To this account we ſhall add a few particulars from 
Mr. Lowe's MS. deſcription of theſe iſlands: 
SHETLAND Where neareſt is 80 miles from 

Orkney, and the ſea between them very tur- 

bulent and ſtormy. It is compoſed of 45 iſles with 

40 holms and 30 rocks, each having its parti- 

cnlar name. About 25 are inhabited, others only 

uſcd for feeding cattle. Many of the Scots ſettled 
here; but the inhabitants are Norwegians, and ſpeak 

a corrupt language called Norman. In theſe iſlands 

are many ſingle ſtones and Piftiſh houſes formed 

like cones with a vaulted ceil. and wind 
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or 15 miles over. North of Fitfall head the 
country is beautiful, with corn and meads, In this 
pariſh of Dunroſznels was found in turning up 4 
lee field a copper coin of Veſpaſianz Rev. /e, de- 
wvitla ; now m the poſſeſſhon of the earl of Morton. 
The village of Lerwick, excellently fituate on 
Braſſa found, which by Brafla ifland forms a harbom 
capable of containing many hundred tail, conſiſts of 
about 140 families, and houſes irregularly built 
among, the rocks, The town-hall has a clock: the 
citadel was never finiſhed, The country round it is 
barren. he bheltacs or Shetland ponies, rendered 
by bard treatment the leaſt of European horſes (the 
ſmalleſt 55 inches high), fell for from 20 to go ſhil- 
lings ſterling, Three hundred Dutch buſles and 
doggers come here annually in the beginning, of 
June, and trade with the natives for woollen poods, 
&c, while they fiſh for herrings. "They have 30 or 
4% Iwift failing veſſels, called jaggers, to carry home 
the firſt caught ; the laſt of which veſſels is obliged 
to ſlay till July 16, if ſhe docs not get her cargo: 
two large ſhips, called convoys, but really hoſpital 
and ſtore ſhips, attend the fleet, They alſo fiſh for 
cod from ſpring through the ſummer. About one 
mile weſt from Lerwick is the firſt lights caſtle, 
Near Culfwic a very large Pights caſtle of rough 
granite, without cement; double wall, the paſſage 
beeween covered with long intel ſtones reſting on 
both walls; the entrance a little door two feet high: 
the whole building circular, and though on the top 
of a hill, ſurrounded by a ditch 13 feet wide, and 
ramparts. Sec a plan of it in Mr. Pennant's Arttic 
ZLovlogy, I. p. xxxii. Whole diameter 44 feet; inner 
wall 3 and an half thick, outer 4; both together at the: 
foundation 18 feet thick; height of gallery g; breadth 
2 ; ditch 13; rampart 19 feet and an half broad. 
In a loch near Linga ſound is one quite ruined, called 
the Cummills of Cureagath, q. d. the heap near the in- 
cloſure yielding oats, Another one mile from it, 
Scallway is a mean village, with a caſtle, Near 
the miniſter's houſe at Tingwall in a loch is the Ting, 
or antient court of juſtice, on a ſmall holm, 30 yards 
diameter; the ſtones of the Ting or forum ploughed 
up. The ſnoms lie longer on Shetland than Orkney 
mountains, Foul iſland, about 3 miles by 2, is very 
high land, much improved in cultivation ſince Brand's 
time. The people very hoſpitable, and the beſt 
climbers in Shetland, Vaſt quantities of fiſh are caught 
round it. Norſe language obtained here in laſt cen- 
tary, but will be entirely loſt by the next. Ina 
ſrnall holme of Felinſtra use are remains of a large and 
curious burgh, called the burgh of Burrowfruh. 
What remains of the wall-is ſingle, with ſmall apart- 
ments entered by very ſmall doors from within the 
double wall; with galleries hezginning above there, 
and continued to the top. Diameter within 30 feet; 
thickneſs of. the wall 13; diameter of one of the wall 
apartments 5 feet. I 
one another, till by de: 
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he ſtones are made to jut over 

zrees they draw to a point co- 
vered with a ſingle ſtone. On the top of the higheſt 
hills of Venantrie, a rock 2 miles ſquare, is a Pights 
tower, or wart, the ſmalleſt I ever ſaw. It could 
contain only fix or eight people fitting, and ſeems 
deſigned for a watch-tower, as from it one ſecs moſt 
of the burghs on this fide of the country, particu- 
larly Nounſburgh, the wart of Burrow land in Wae, 
that of Howland in Aethſting, the c ; 
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Leſſer Iſlands in the Pritiſh Occan. 


Outwardly it has been a ſmall round tower. 


In the wall of the church at Sandneſ is a ſtone 


with three circles, a ſemicircle and a ſquare figure 
enyraven on its, 

Ar Zell are 9 burghs: the moſt entire is at Bur- 
rancls ; greateit height of wall 20 feet; double wall 
10 feet thick; outer wall 4, gallery 2, inner 4; 
diameter within 31. 

Unſt is the northernmoſt iſle. Munas round caſtle 
was built by Mr. Bruce, 1598; over the pate is 
this inſcription ; | 


Lild ze to know this building quha began 
Laurence the Bruce he was that worthy man, 
Quha erneſtly his airis and affpring prays, 
To help, and not to hurt this work always. 


The burgh ar Snaburgh has both a wet and dry 
ditch; the firſt cut with great labour through the 
live rack. A plan of this caſtle may be ſeen in Mr. 
Pennant's Arctic 700logy, I. p. xxx1. 

The voe of Balta is a fine natural harbour. 

On the top of Heog, or Hanger Heog, a high 
hill, is a heap of ſtones, ſaid to be a place of execu- 
tion, and at the foot of the rock another heap, called 
the bouſe of juſtice; from whence we aſcend to the 
other two. Bodies, as of malefactors were found at 
the bottom of the lower heap; and this may have 
been part of the Fowd's circuit. Several croſſes 
{luck in the earth mark, according to report, where 
malefactors had been flain in the purſuit, and the ad- 
jacent hill is called Cruciſieid. Probably the church 


of Norwick, or ſome adjoining chapel, was a ſanc- 


tuary; and whoever eſcaped thither was protected, 
even after condemnation, as tradition ſays of Ting- 
wall, that whoever could eſcape from the Ting over 
the ſtepping ſtones to the church, was protected 
from all the fury of the law. 

Weſt of Greenwall houſe is another fortified area, 
called the Maul; and oppoſite to it a rock with a 
burgh. Some caves made by the 1 look as if ſup- 
ported by pillars. 

At Udſta in Fetlor Mr. Lowe examined Brand's ac- 
count of the compaſs and found it affected by the 
iron ore of the rocks, but not at a few yards diſtance. 
Here is another Snaburgh, ſurrounded by a double 
ditch and wall, and a well of freſh water. At a 
ſmall diſtance is another burga on a ſmall hill. Two 
more burghs have round them foundations of ſmall 
oblong huts. Near the laſt 177 2 were found 6 pieces 
of curio ſli; wrought braſs, wrapt in a raw hide of 
fnguizr hape and fine workmanſhip, 3 jointed, the 
ref? n; perhaps tor fetters, and a hole at the end 
for e chain. A mile from Aethſtown are 3 circles 
like thoſe in Unſt, but lefs, 36 feet diameter with 
a ſingle ſtone in the centre. The principal trade is 
ſalt fiſh, hides, butter, and oil. Fetlor ſupplies its 
inhabitants with corn in common years. 

The Knop of Ribeſter or Luggies know, has loſt both 
the wizards faculty and hole mentioned by Brand. 

Hhalſy, 4 miles by 2 or 2, hilly and mooriſh, con- 
ſiſts of $0 families. In Hogſeter loch, in the burgh 
of Kraſter, a ſtrong oblong work towards the land, 
and a ftrong ſtone wall furrounded the holm en- 
eloſing a large area. See a plan of it in Pennant's 

Arctic Zootogy. 

In the bay oppoſite to Ranſburghneſs are as iſles 


of Clitneſi, Hore a flach, and Unicorn, famous for the 
wreck of a ſhip of that name, in purſuit of Bothwel, 
duke of Orkney; the Brethren, two ſmall rocks, 
Greenholm, Halm of Beoſeter, &c. 

Crofs iſle and Colfay only feed ſheep. St. Ringan“ 
(Mirian's) iſle is joined to the main by a ſand bank, 
Haveroy is a good fiſhing iſle. Hurra is 6 miles, aud 
Flouſe moor paſture. In Burra is the third ſtecpled 
kirk belonging to Breſſa pariſh. Another at Ireland 
in Mainland. Hildsrce, Papa, Oxna, Linga, are fall 
fiſhing and paſture iflands off Scalloway. Hreſſa, 6 
by 3 or 4, great part barren, moſs, and hearhy hill; 
has two fine harbours, and 4 burghs, and the largeſt 
fiſh in Shetland. 

Small iſles in Tell ſound. Lamma *, Little Boer, 
Stourholm +, Brother Ifle ', Sarnfre 4, Fiſholm +, 
Linga +, Biga, Unara +, Torcholm +, Wafterholn, 
Stenneſs +, Saila, or Sarla. 

Iles between Unſt and Fetlor, are Tye ' 
Grunic +, Half Grunie +, Linga + of Uric, and 
Linga + of Yell. Haſcuſii *, 

Fair J//: mid way between Shetland and Orkney, 
3 by 1 and an half, fenced by rocks, except to the 
north eaſt, where arc 40 bays. 

While Shetland was ſubjedtt ro Norway it was go. 
verned by a deputy approved by the king, callec 
Fourd of Zetland, and an inferior judge in each 
riſh. The payment to the crown were called Scatt, 
and made in butter, oil, and coarſe ciorh. Lands went 
by Udal or kereditary ſucceſſion. The firſt written 
transfer was a $5ing bill, which among conſiderable 
heritors is a written will before a court called by 
the Fowd, who all witneſſed and ſcaled it. 

In no part of the world will a ſtranger expect 
leſs from the appearance of the country, and find 
it more made up by the civilities of the inhabitants 
of Shetland. 

The aurora borealis, or as the natives call ir, be 
merry dancers, is conſtant in clear evenings in all 
theſe northern iflands, nd proves great relief in the 


gloom of the long winter nights, Ry covering 
the whole 1 The cold is moderate; the 


fogs great and frequent. The winter tempeſts ar 
aſtoniſhing, agitating the water to the battom if 
theſe comparatively ſhallow ſeas. 

The herrinzs which appear off Shetland in amaz- 
mg columns, in June, -perform the circuit of our 
land, and retire beyond the knowledge of man. 
When their main body approaches from the north 
it alters the very appearance of the ocean. It is di- 
vided into columns of 5 or 6 miles in eng! h, and 3 
or 4 in breadth, which drive the water before them 
with a ſort of ripling current. Sometimes they fink 
for 2 ſhort ſpace, hen riſe again, and in bright vea- 
ther reflect a variety of ſplendid colours. 8380 ling, 
and torſk furniſh cargoes alſo to adventurers: the 
poor iflanders, ſtill kept in bondage in Cs Ae 
laws, are compelled to ſlave and hazard their live: in 
the capture, to deliver the fiſh to their lords for 1 
trifling ſum to be ſald for a high price. Among 
other ſcarcer fiſhes the Opa is found in abundance: 
It ſeems a fiſh of the north as well as the tori, 
which laſt is not found fourth of Orkney, while the 
other extends to Newfoundland. The birds of theſe 
iflands are the ſame with thoſe of the Orkne!s, ex- 
cept the ſkua, which breeds only in Fowla and Unt. 


The aumbers mark families, thoſe with + are uninhabited. 
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Among the ſew land birds which migrate to them in 
ſummer is the golden creſted wren. Multitudes of 
the inhabitants of each cluſter of lands feed on the 
eggs of the birds of the cliff, which they take with 
the utmoſt hazard. Copinſha, Hunda, Hay, Foula, 
and Nolshead are the molt celebrated rocks; and 
the neighbouring natives the moſt expert chmbers 
up precipices above 60 tfathoins bigh, rouphned with 
ſhelves or ledpes, which the men climb from below, 
or are let down by a rope held by a fingle afliftant 
above ſhifted by the weight of the fowl: and hs 
booty, and direfted by ſigznals; and in Foula they 
truſt the rope to Aa lake, or a dagger ſtick in the 
ground, Few of theſe hardy Icllows come to a 
natural death. TI hey (Mido acrols the hoh of Nola, 
a vaſt rock, ſeparated from the iſle of Ns only i6 
farhoms, and 4 tret high, with a raging fra bc- 


tween, in a tage along a cord guide by a finall 


parallel cord . 
Fxpoits from Shetland in fiſh 1778, an ordinary 
year 3 
cod, ling, 
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The Pidiſh name and origin of the burghs or forts 
is modern, and to be exploded. They are confined to 
the countries once ſubject to the crown of Norway, 
and are, with few exceptions, built within fight of 
the ſea, In the Shetland and Orkney iſlands they 
are moſt frequently called Wart or Ward hills, which 
news they were garriſoned. Along theſe ſkirts 
they almoſt form a chain, and not only ſerved to 
keep the natives in ſubjection, but ' favoured the 
landing of the Norwegian pirates. No ſuch build- 
ings are found out of Great Britain, except in Scan- 
dinavia. There is one on the mountain Swalburg 
in Norway; the Sir biſtop at Upſal is another; and 
Unſeborg in Sweden alſo is a third. Their tower; 
vary in their inner ſtruQture, but externally are uni- 
verſally the ſame ; yet ſome have new additions of 
ſtrength on the outfide. The burgh of Culwich in 


iPenrant's Arctic Zool. I. zxvii_rx, 


* Th, xxx. xxx". 


Lefler Illands in the Britiſh Occan. 


Shetland, notwithſtanding it is niit on the top of 
a hill, 1s ſurrounded by 1 ry dite! t broad ; 
that at Snahurgh in Unit has bot! wer and dry 
dutch, the firſt cut with great leben throvel the 
live rock, The burgh of Mowa is turrounded by 
ly Al wall, now reduced to a heap of [Poncs, ane 
the infide is Cy lindric I, nor taper, as lan in of hers. 
The buryh of Thofter, upom an iſle in a lol of thi 
ſamc name, has allo the addition of a wall; x PEO» 
harity in a cauſeway to porn It t the main land, and 
1 lingular internal etre. Numbers of fiele 
burghs arc ſcattered about theſe Hhands in the noigh- 
bourhood of the vreater, and probably were built 
by the poorer fort of people in order to « noy thei 
protection. A multitude of places in these iflands 
have the addition of burgh, and their name, not 
withllanding there 13 not a vellipe of a tower near 
them, the materials having been long fince carried 
away, and applicd to various uſes. One was by way 
of pre-emine noe Called ning ſburgh, or the buryh 77 
the ling. The Snabuwrgh in Ie lot, one of the molt 
remote of the Shetland ies when intire, had in the 
middle a reftangulac area ſurrounded by a wall, and 
that by an carthen rampart of the ſame fipure at 
ſome diſtance from it. Two ſides of the walled area 
have the additional defence of another rampart of 
carth, which COMMnEenccs On the infide Of One of the 
narrower ſides, and, preſerving the ſame diſtance as 
the two other ſides of the outer fence from the leſſer 
area, terminates at the latter near au artificial well: 
the ſea, over which it unpends, has deſtroyed half 
of it. 

The wind blowing, away the ſand in a certain part 
of Weſtra, one of the Shetlands, diſcovered an ex- 
tenſive burial place, once covered with the thickneſs 
of 20 feet, This ſeems to have belonged to different 
nations. One is marked by the tumuli, conſiſting of 
ſtones and rubbiſh, ſore round, others flat, at top 
like truncated cones. Near them arc multitudes of 
graves, diſcovetable only by I, 2, 2, 4, or more 
ſhort upright Rones fer in the level ſand. The corpſe 
was interred a few feet deep, and covered with a 
layer of fine clay to keep the ſand from touching it. 
Not only human bones, but thoſe of oxen, horſes, 
dogs, and ſheep, have been found in theſe graves; 
ſeveral ſorts of Weapons, battle-azcs, two-handed 
ſwords made of whale bone, knives and combs, beads, 


brotches and chains, a metal ſpoon, and 'a neat plats 
cup greatly corroded, ſmall flat pieces of marble, 
ſtones ſhaped like whetſtones, and ſpherical ſtones 
perforated ; bur the moſt ſingular thing was a thigh- 
bone cloſely incircled by a ring of gold“. 
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HE ſea above the iſlands is called idle, frozen, 

and icy, being rough with maſſes of ice and 
ſcarce navigable. The antients called it Caonivm 
from Saturn, pretending, as Plutarch * relates, that 
here in ſome Britiſh iſland Saturn was kept aſleep in 
a deep cavern of gold-coloured pumice-ſtone, Jupiter 
having caſt upon him a profound ſleep as a chain ; the 
birds bringing him ambtoſia, whoſe fragrance perfumed 
all the place, and many demons attending on him and 
watching, who waited on and ſerved him. By this 
fable, if I miſtake not, they hinted there were in this 
iſland mines which are the care of Saturn, but fer 
want of wood to heat the furnaces are lighted. 

Below Thule to the ſouth extends the German 
ocean, in which Pliny ſays are interſperſed the 
ſeven AcwoDE, or as Mela calls them HMO DESG. 
But as it is well known they are Daniſh iſlands in 
the Baltic, Lelant, Fuynen, Laglant, Aſuen, Falſtor, 
Leyland, and Femeren, I ſhall not dwell on them, 
any more than on GTESSARTIA or ELECTRIDA, fo 
called from amber (electrum) there thrown up by 
the ſea, which Sotacus * believed dropped from trees“ 
in Britain. As the antient Germans called amber 
Gleſſe, 1 readily concur with the very learned Eraſ- 
mus Michael Laet's f opinion, that Læſe, an iſland off 
Cape Scagen in Denmark, was antiently called GLza- 
SARIA, 

In that part of the German ocean neareſt to Bri- 
tain are very few iſlands except thoſe in the frith of 
Edinborouzh ; May, Baſſe, Reth, and Inche-Colme or 
Columb's iſland. On the coaſt of Northumberland 
oppoſite the mouth of the river Lind lies Lindis- 
farne, called by the Britans Inis Medicante, which, 
according to Bede 2, by the ebbing and flowing of 
ce the tide twice a day is ſurrounded. by the ſea like 
&« 2n iſland; and as often when the ſhore is left bare 
e joined again to the continent.“ Whence he pro- 
perly enough calls it an Half iſland, The weſtern 


-part is narroweſt, and left to rabbits, joined by a very 
narrow iſthmus to the eaſtern part, which is much 


broader, and towards the ſouth has a little town 
with a church and caſtle, where was antiently the 
ſee of a biſhop eſtabliſhed by Aidan the Scot, ja- 
vited by the Northumbrians to teach them the Chriſ- 
tian faith, pleaſed with the ſolitude and retirement 
of the place. Eleven ſucceſſive biſhops ſat there. 
At length on the Daniſh invaſions the ſee was trans- 
ferred to Durham. Below the town is a tolerably 
commodious harbour defended by a fort on the hill 
to the ſouth-eaſt, 

This iſland, from having been inhabited by 


monks, is called by the Saxons Holy iſland; of 


Is; 


which Alcuin writes thus in his epiſtle to Fol. 
red king of Northumberland: The place exceed. 
« ing all in Britain for venerableneſs is given up tg 
* the Pagan ravapers, and where the Chriſtian re- 
« ligion firſt took its riſe in our nation after the de- 
* parture of St. Paulinus from York, there begin 
e miſeries and calamities.” 

Seven miles from hence to the ſouth-eaſt we ſee 
Farn iſland, about two miles diſtant from Banbor rom, 
encompaſſed by the deep ocean and a ring of rocks, 
having a fortreſs almoſt in the centre, on the fp: 
as they ſay where Cuthbert biſhop of Lindisfarne 
the tutelar ſaint of the northern Saxons, devoting 
himſelf to God, “ founded (as Bede in his life re- 
* lates) a city proper for him to govern and ſuitable 
* houſes therein. It was a building almoſt round, 
* four or five perches from wall to wall. The wall 
* without higher than a man ſtanding upright ; for, 
by cutting away a huge rock he made it higher 
within, ſufficient to reſtrain the rovings of the eyes 
or thoughts to raiſe the whole attention of his 
mind to heavenly objects: ſo that the pious inha- 
bitant could ſee nothing from his habitation but 
© the heavens. This wall was formed not of hewn 
“ ſtone or brick or mortar, but of rough ſtones and 
te turf dug out of the ſpot, ſome of them ſo large 
« that they ſeemed to have required more than four 
* men to lift them. In this houſe he had two rooms, 
* an oratory, and another for common uſe, their 
* walls formed of the native ſoil, of which he dup 
te and cut great quantities both within and withont. 
“The roof he made of rough timbers and hay. At 
te the harbour of the iſland he had a larger hauſe, 
„ where the brethren who came to viſit him might 
« be entertained and lodged, and near it was a foun- 
* tain for their uſe.” Contiguous to this iſland are u. 
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other ſmaller ones, Widopens, Staple i/land two miles 49 


off, Bronſman, and two yet ſmaller called Vambet. 

Beyond theſe at the mouth of the river Coqued 
lies Coquea, commonly called Coguet iſland rich in 
coal. There are not many iſlands kereabouts ; but 
overagainſt this coaſt are the and of the Saxen, 
now Heilichlant, q. d. Huh iſland, and many others 
in ſucceſſion along the coaſts of eaſt and weſt Prieſ- 
land, of which tie moſt known to the Roman arms 
was that which Strabo® calls BrachAxts, Pliny* ! 
ByAcHANA, and the Romans Fazartia, from its re- 
ſemblance to the beans growing there ſponrtane- 
ouſly, which Guſt to reſtore it to its proper place 
though foreign to my purpole), I ſhall obſerve the 
name itſelf beſpeaks to be Bortun at the mauth ot 
the Ems. 


De facie in orbe lunz, p. gz :. ed. Xyland. He places this iſland five days fail to the weſt of Britain, See alfa hi; rent de ts. 
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Leſſer Iſlands in the Britiſh Ocean. 
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HE ifle of May, a few miles from the coaſt of 
Fife, is about one mile long, inacceſſible on 
the welt fide; on the eaſt is ſafe riding for ſhips in 
welterly ſtorms. It antiently belonged to the monks 
of Reading in Berkſhire, and in it David I. founded 
2 cell dedicated to All Saints, who were afterwares 
ſuperſeded by Adrian, a holy mar, murdered by the 
Danes in Fife, and buried here. By his interceſſion 
ſterility was removed, and great was the reſort of 
female pilgrims. Biſhop Lamberton purchaſed it, and 
annexed it to the priory of St. Andrew's. 
times a light-houſe has been erected on it“. 


In latcr 


The Bass lies about one mile from the ſhore, a 
rock of ſtupendous height, the top on the ſouth fide 
conic; the otuer overhangs the ſea in a molt tremend- 
ons manner. The caſtle, once the ſtate priſon of 
Scotland, now neglected, lies cloſe to the edge of 
the precipice facing the little village of Caſtleton, 
This rock is frequented by - gannets or ſoland geeſe 
and kittiwakes or gulls, both which are farmed here b. 

Incy Kirn hes oppoſite to Kinghorne, nearly in 
ne middle of the frith, and is one mile long. It ſeems 
to be Bede's Cacr CGuidie, and to derive its preſent name 
trom the gallant Keith, who ſignalized himſelf A. D. 
1210 againſt the Danes, and received it in part of his 
reward, Tie Engliſh ficet ſent Ly Edward VI. to 
aſſiſt rhe queen dowager 1549 fortified it, but it was 
taken by the French general Deſſe, and the fortifi- 
cations were deliroyed. b). 
terwards. The French gare it the name of Lie 
eur wWernaux, from its preperty of fattening horſes. 
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buricd here A. D. 651. Finan, his ſucceſſor, built 4 
wooden church, thatched with reeds, but before the 
end of the century covered with lead by biſhop Ead- 
bert. St. Cuthbert, who from a poor ſhepherd be- 
came monk of Melroſs 15 years, was prior here 12 
more, when he retired to one of the barren Farn 
rocks, from whence he was called to this fee, which 
he held only two years, and returned to his retire- 
ment, where he died, and was buricd at the caſt end 
of his oratory, where his ſtone coffin is ſtill ſhewn. 
His body was found freſhly 11 years after his death. 
Lindisfarn was ruined by the Danes A. D. 793, when 
the monks carried his body about for ſeven years, and 
at laſt fertled ar Chefter-le-[treert, whither the {ce was 
tranſlated, and where it continued many years. On a 
ſecond deftruftion of the monaſtery by the Danes they 
were removing to Rippon, bur ſtopped by miracle 
at Dutham, where the ſaint continued till the Re- 
formation, when his body was found entire, and 
privately buried in a wooden coffin as ſome pretend 
near. the clock, but more probably in the ground 
under where his ſhrine ſtood. The entrochi found 
among the rocks at Lindisfarn are called St. Cuth- 
bert's beads, and pretended to be made by him in 
the night. Eighteen biſhops ſat here till the remo- 
val of the ſce to Cheſter, which had eight more till 
the removal to Durham A. D. 995. Lindisfarn became 
a cell to that Benediftine monaſtery, vaiued at 43/7. 
per ann. The north and ſouth walls of the church 
are ſtanding, much inclined ; part of the weſt end 
remains, but the caſt is down. The columns of the 
nave are of four different forts, 12 feet high and 5 feet 
diameter, maſſy and richer than thoſe of Durham; the 
baſes and capitals plain, fupporring circular archcs 
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Leſſer Iſlands in the Britiſh Ocean | 


OWER down on the coaſt of Holland, where- 
abouts the Rhine formerly emptied itſelf, are 
covered by the ſea the foundations of a very antient 
magazine, ſometimes uncovered and exhibiting an 
admirable diſplay of venerable antiquity and moſt 
noble plan of building, which Abraham Ortelius, the 
reſtorer of antient geography, and my particular friend, 
in his elegant work has reſcued from the very fea itſelf ?, 
| the rather mention this becauſe the Dutch call it 
Huis te Britten, i. e. the Britiſh houſe, ſo that it is at 
leaſt by name Britiſh. For, as it is acknowledged to 
have been built by Caligula for a pharos, when he 
intended to invade Britain in that ridiculous expedi— 
tion, ſo an antient inſcription dug up there ſhews, that 
Septimius Severus repaired it when ruined. Whence 
it had the name of Britten remains to be conjec- 
tured, Probably from the Britons: for Philip Me- 
lancthen“ ſuppoſed his native town was called Bretta 
from the Britans, and the Bretten mountains in Hain- 
ault, I have eiſewhere read were named from the 
Britans. But, as Pliny © expreſſed his ſurprize, that 
an herb which is peculiar to Holland ſhould be called 
Britannica, unleſs the people bordering on the ocean 
adjoining to Britain gave it that name, fo I wonder 


how tlis fort came to be called Britannica, unleſs 


the Batavi intended it for the ſervice of our Britain 
oppoſite to it. Pliny* called a place among the Mo- 
rini Portus Morinerum Britannicus “é, either from its 
being the paſſage thence to Britain or from its fac- 
ing Britain. Why may not then this fort have its 
n:me trom a like reaſon? That the Britans often 
landed here, and that this was the paſſage from Ger- 
many to Britain, nobody can deny, ſince Zozimus © 
meaſures the fea between Britain and this mouth of 
the Rhine 900 Nader, as the moſt frequented pal- 
ſage, and ſays that corn uſed to be brought from 
Britain to this place, and ſo in barks carried up the 
Rhine to the Roman camps, when the emperor Ju- 
lian as Ammianus Marceliiaus f tells us“ built gra- 
© naries to lay up the corn that uled to be brought 
& from Britain.” At that time this magazine ſeems 
to have been turned into a granary, and from the 
Britiſh corn called Britannicum; and this is the more 
probable as in the records of Holland it is called 
Brittenburz, For, in that age, convenient caſtles well 
ſtocked with corn had the name of Burgi, as we read 
in the hiſtory of the Burgundians. What hinders 
us then to lay one conjecture to another in a point 
of ſo great uncertainty, and ſuppoſe the Britans took 
poffeſſion of this and called it after their name, 
when Maonus Maximus, whom others® call Clemens 
Maximus, ufurped the empire againſt Grattan? For 
he landed at this mouth of the Rhine. If it had not 
ame of Britannicum fo early, let us ſuppoſe it 


called by the Saxons Huis de Britten, ſrom their ſail. 
ing from hence .to Britain, when they infeſted our 
coaſts with their ciules or flat-bottomed boats. Por 
Zoſimus“ informs us, the Saxons poſſeſſed them. 
ſelves of Batavia after driving out the Salian Franks, 
and from thence it 1s certain they poured into Britain, 
This is allo intimared, as I before obſerved, by the 
truly learned and noble lord Janus Douſa in his Ode 
to Leyden. But that I may not ſeem too partial t 
the honour of Britain, when the moſt learned Ha. 
rian Junius deduces the name of the herb Britannica 
from his own country word Britten, from its grow. 
ing in plenty on ſods, which they call Britten, an 
of which they make their fences againſt the ſea, it 
may not be amils to refer to the ſame origin this 
Huis de Britten, and ſuppoſe it to have been ſo named 
from being defended againſt the enctoachments of 
the ſea by banks of tart or Britten, through which 
the ſea breaking deſtroyed the. building alſo. But 
[ leave this to the conſideration of thoſe who have 
more attentively conſidered: the meaning of the word 
and the ſituation of the place, who will forgive my 
here interfering with other people's province. 

On this coaſt alſo are the iſlands of Zealard 
ſurrounded by the Scheld, Maes, and ocean; i 
which 1 ſhall only further obſerve here that Lemnius 
Levinus* ſuppoſes they had the name of Valachris 
(which is the principai one) from our Welſh. Op- 
poſite to Zealani tne Thames, that nobleſt of Britih 
rivers, falls into the ocean, where Ptolemy places 
two iſlands Totrarts and Cavxa or Coxnytuxvs k. 
Of Toliapis, which I take to be Sbepey, ſee in Kent!. 

More to the caſt out of the mouth of the Thames 
off the ifle of Tanet lies a ſhoal of ſand, very dan- 
gerous to ſeamen called the G ine ſands n, where 
our chronicles ſay was an ifland ſwallowed up à. D. 
1097, Which was the eſtate of earl Goodwin. John 
Twine® gives the following account of it: “It was 
« a very fertile ſpot, and abounding with paſtures, 
*« but ſomewhat lower than Thanet, from which they 
«© went to it by boats, the paſſage being three or 
ce four miles. This iſland f, by an uncommonly vio- 
te lent ſtorm, furious rain, and unheard of ſwell cf 
de the ſea, was ſunk and covered with an incredible 
te quantity of ſand. thrown up, and irrecoverably 
© changed into the mixed nature of earth and ca, 
„Jam aware What I ſay; becauſe it is ſometimes 
« quite ſoft, and at other times when the ſea is off 
« will bear people to walk on it.“ It is not impra— 
bable that this is Toliopis, unleſs the reader ſhould 
chooſe to ſubſtitute Than tor Toltapis, aud tome 
copies have Toliatis, of which in Kent. 

Here the immenſe body of water narrows ſo much 


that the channel between Europe and Zritain is not 


Q. the extracts from Euuapius among the Lega-iones, 


The Chama: i lived near it according to Eunapii Legationes. 

1 [It nomenciaturde 1 called by f me La. 42 

a ().telius with letter dated Antwerp, Odober 10, 1579, ſent Mr. Camden a brick from the ruins of Biinenburg. Ile deter N 
thete bricks as rudely inſcribed uith the name ot the firſt or 2d legion and the Ne X. XX. XXX, Card. Ep. 2. toe füte was 5 
la d eben by tlie revivat of the fea 15 20, agaiu 1532 and 1562: foundations wece {cen and inſcriptions «fu COINS taken up. In 1732 
vst d to an esp of tones. Bulching ; Gcogr. XIV. ü. 115. 1200. 

. ö * Hitt. III. e. 5. 

EVI Ste Introd. p. lx. | bk. Zaſimus, B. IV. c. 35. i 3 

ee Etter, I. p. 41. Cannctos is the name given to. a watt in Jerſey overwhelmed with Tea ſand about three centuries 220. F.. 

* 41.5 In Of this ſee So.uncr's Roman forts and potts. See alſo in Kent, I. 217. 7 
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Leſſer Iſlands in the Britiſh Ocean. 


above 20 miles wide, which narrow part ſome call 
the Britiſh, others the French channel, and it is the 
boundary of the Britiſh ſea, gradually dividing back 
the coaſts, which were almoſt ready to unite, and by 
the land retiring in a vaſt equal portion on both 
Gles waſhes Britain and France from the eaſt to the 
weſt. Here begins the Britiſh ocean, the firſt ifland, 
or rather peninſula, in which is Selſey, Saxon Be- 
olygea, q. d. according to Bede“ the and of Seals 
or Sca calves. But this has been already treated of 
in Suſſex f. 

Higher up lies VecTa, Britiſh Guizth, Saxon Puw— 
land and Picp-ca (Ca with them ſignifying an iſland) 
by us called The [/le of Wight and Whight, of which 
we have already ſpoken . 

Of Portland, which is not now an iſland, but 
joined to the mainland, we have already treated in 
Dorſetſhire r. | 

From hence I paſs over to. the oppolite coaſt of 
France, where from Beerfleet in Normandy to the 
middle of the channel the ſea is affirmed by ſailors 


to be in a manner payed with rocks and crags, 


among which, William ſon of Henry I. heir of Eng- 
land and Normandy, croſſing from Normandy to 
England, A. D. 1120, was unfortunately caſt away, 
with his ſiſter, baſtard brother, and others of the 
flower of the nobility, Whence a poet of that time 
bas theſe lines : 


Abſtulit hunc terr.e matri maris unda noverca, 
Prob dolor ! occubuit Sol Anglicus: Anglia plora ! 
Qa ſjue prius ſueras gemind radiata nitore, 
Ealincto nato vivas contenta parente. 


Funus planzendam privat lapis æquoris unus, 
Et ratis una ſuo principe regna duo. 

lin the ſtep-mother Sca from mother Earth 
Alas! bore off; here ſet the Engliſh ſun : 
Mourn, England, mourn; the luſtre of his birth 
Gave double radiance, now confin'd to one; 
Henry mult now content thee for his ſon. 


' 
* * * . * * * * * 


lis czit mourn; one ſingle rock alone, 
Ou fingle ſhip, two kings reduc'd to one. 


> Hiſt. Eccl. IV. 13. Vol. I. p. 186. 
Ihe variations ot the MSS, here are great. 


Civ. Dei XV. c. 9. 


Another poet of the ſame age produced theſe 
lines : 


Dum Normanigene Gallis claris ſuperalis, 
Anglica regna petunt, ebſlitit ipſe Deus: 

Aſpera nam fragili dum fulcant aquora cymba, 
Intulit excito nubila denſa mari. 

Dumgque vagi «0 rapiuntur tramite nautæ, 
Ruperunt imas abdita ſaxa rates. 

Sic mare dum ſuperans tabulata per ultima ſerpit 
Mer/it rege ſatos, occidit orbis honos. 


The Normans now, the far-fam'd Gauls o'crcome, 

Were to their Englith kingdom haſt'ning home. 

Heaven's ſelf oppos'd : while the frail vellcl 
plows 

'The ſwelling fea, a darkling cloud aroſe; 

The waves the trembling feamen bear altrdy, 

And the ſhip burſts on rocks beneath the fea : 

Under the ruſhing waves are ſtraitway hurl'd 

The royal race, the glory of the world, 


More to the weſt out at ſea lie ſome iſlands oppo- 
lite to France, but belonging to England. First, on 
the coaſt of Normandy or Lifiens, whoſe inhabitants 
our people call Lettary, q. d. Litterales or Crafters, 
lies Altdorney, called in the public records Aurney, 
Aureney, and Awvigency, which ſhould ſeem to be 
An ic, mentioned among the Britiſh iſlands in the 
king of Spain's MS. of Antoninus. Others ſuppoſe 
it LRHODIA, or EvorIA, mentioned only by Paulus 
Diaconus *, who knew very little of theſe parts, and 
places it 30 miles from the Scquanic ſhore ; and adds, 
that “the bubbling of waters forming a whirlpool” 
is heard at a great diſtance. But this Alderney, which 
s ſcarce 7 miles from Cape La Ilague in Normandy, 
is about 8 miles in circuit, has a rich ſoil, well ſup- 
plicd with chrn- fields and paſtures, a church, and 20 


houſes. I know not whether I ſhould mention the Giant's tooth, 


jaw-tooth of a giant as big as one's fiſt found here, 
ſince St. Auſtin ſays he had ſeen one ſo large, that 
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it ſeemed capable of making 120 of our teeth. From Ct 


hence to che welt runs out a ridge of rocks, formida- 
ble to mariners, and called the Quaſquettes. 


1 Vol. I. p. 123. 143. r Vol. I. p. 43. 


Some read Hala, Arica: others Siata, La, which last Simler reads Liga and ſuppoſcs 
Lans. [;a may be Oyes near Rochelle. Weſſeling rejects Arica, 
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I DERNEY, like all the iflands hereabouts, is 

high land. The houſes are not diſperſed as in 
the other iſlands, but collected into one town of about 
200 houſes, and 1000 inhabitants. Nor is this iſland 
ſo much encloſed as the others. They boaſt of one 
corn- ſield of about 500 acres, bearing excellent corn, 
and that has not lain fallow for above a century, kept 
in heart by manuring it with ſea-mud. The har- 
bour is to the ſouth, capable only of ſmall veſſels, 
and the iſland is a dependance on Guernſey. The 
narrow ſea between it and the coaſt of France is 
called Le Ras de Blanchart, by us The Race of Al- 
d&-rncy, a dangerous paſſage when the ſtrong currents 


* Gibſon, 


contend with violent winds. Then Paulus Diaconny 
deſcription may be verified, as alſo by the many 
rocks and foul ground round the iſland in bad wea- 
ther. Through this receptacle the French fleet 
eſcaped after their defeat at La Hogue 1692. The 
Caſkets are a range of rocks 3 leagues in length, 
with a larger at their head, a light on which laſt 
would be of great uſe in navigating the channel, 
from the middle of which may be ſeen in a clear 
day this rock and Portland head. This was the 
place where the ſon of Henry I. was loſt, and where 
many ſhips have ſince petiſned . 


aCov 
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E LOW theſe to the ſouth is CAESANREA, men- 
tioned by Antoninus, ſcarce 12 miles from the 
other, now contracted by the French to Gearzey, as 
Caſaris Burgum in Normandy to Cherbourg, and as 
by the Spaniards Cæſurauguſta in Spain to Saragoſa. 
Gregory of Tours * calls it“ the iſland in the ſea 
te near the city Conſtantia” | Coutance], when he re- 
lates how Prætextatus, biſhop of Rouen, was baniſhed 
hither ; as Papirius Maſſonius calls it the“ iſland of 
« the Conſtantine ſhore b,“ from its lying overagainſt 
the antient city of Conſtantia, which Amm. Mar- 
cellinus © ſeems to call Casrra ConsTanTIA, and 
which in later ages had the name of Moritonium"®. 
For Robert de Monte writes Comes Moritonii, i. c. 
Conſtantiarum, if this be not an addition of the tran- 
ſcriber; for Moritonium, now Mortaigne, is further 
from the ſea. 

This iſland is about 30 miles in compaſs, defended 
by rocks and quickſands dangerous to ſeamen. The 
ſoil is ſufficiently fertile, abounding with various ſorts 
of corn and with flocks, having large quantities of 
ſheep, and many of them with four horns. The air 
is very healthy, and ſubject to no diſorders except 
fevers in September, which ſome call Sertembers; ſo 
that there is no occaſion for phyſicians. As the 
iſland produces but little fuel, they burn inſtead of 
wood ſea-weed or Vraic; this is ſuppoſed to be the 
Fucus marinus of Pliny ©, and grows plentifully on 
the rocky iſlands and crags hereabouts, Being 
dried in the ſun it ſerves for firing, and the aſhes of it 
manure and enrich the lands and fallows like marle 
and dung. Ir is not allowed to gather this except in 
ſpring and ſummer on certain days appointed by the 
magiſtrates. At theſe times the people flock eagerly 
from all parts with a kind of feſtivity to the ſhore 
with their carts, and to the neighbouring rocks with 
ſiffs. Such of this weed as the ſea throws up the 
poor are allowed to gather for their uſe. The in- 


* Hiſt, Franc. I. 18. 


e 


terior parts of the iſland are hilly, and at the bot— 
tom of the hills are pleaſant vallies watered by rivu— 
lets and planted with fruit-trees and pear-trees, of 
which they make drink. "There are a number of 
villages in the iſland, which is divided into 12 pa- 
riſhes, and furniſhed with good anchoring places on 
all ſides. Among theſe the ſafeſt is on the ſouth ſide 
of the iſland between the little towns of St. Hilary 
and St. Alban, which has a ſmall iſland defended by 
a garriſon and inacceſſible on cvery fide, where they 
ſay was buricd St. Hilary biſhop of Poitiers, who 
was baniſhed thither. For the town called by his 
name is reckoned the chief town of the iſland both 
for the markets and the courts which are held there. 
On the eaſt ſide which faces Coutance on a ſteep 
craggy rock ſtands a caſtle ſtrongly fortified bear- 
ing the haughty name of Mont Orguetl, which is 
greatly indebted to Henry V. for its reſtoration, and 
the garriſon in it is commanded by the governor of the 
iſland, formerly called the warden of the ifland, whoſe 
appointment in the reign of Henry III. was 200. a 
year. On the ſouth, but further off, one ſees St. 
Malo, which takes its now name from St. Maclovins, 
a man of conſummate ſanctiiy, being antiently called 
the city of the DiABLIN TES I, and in the Notitia Al x- 
TVM: and in a MS. of Iſidorus Mercator we read 
expreſsly Civitas Diablintum, quæ alio nomine Ale- 
tum. The inhabitants apply themſelves to ſiſhing, 
but eſpecially to agriculture, and the women drive a 
great trade by knitting ſtockings, which we call 
Jarſay flockes. 

As to government, the governor ſent by the king 
of England is chief magiſtrate : he appoints a bail, 
who with 12 jurats, his aſſeſſors in each pariſh, choſen 
by the pariſhioners, adminiſters juſtice in civil mat- 


ters: in criminal with ſeyen jurats, in matters of 
equity with three. | | N 


Annal. I. p. 52. Aimonius (de geſt. Franc. III. 26.) deſcribes it alſo by its nearneſs to Coutance. (G.) 


© XV. c. 11. D'Anville notice de la Gaule, p. 245. 


* Moritonium is not Mortaigne but Mortais in the Cotentin, a large tract of Normandy, ſa called from Coutance. This gave title of 
earl to king John before his acceſſion to the throne. But the city of Coutance was never called Moritoium. There are many places called 


Mortaigne further off, and in Latin Mortagnia, Moritania, &c. (G.) 


f Theſe Diablintes were an Armorican nation mentioned by Cæſar, B. G. III. St, Magioviur vulgo Malo was biſhop of their capital 
Altum A. D. 540, which falling to decay was ſucceeded by a new city two miles from it, which, from the biſhop, though dead many 
years, had the name of St. Malo. The ſite of Altwm is now occupied by a ſmall village called Quidalet, D*Argentre bift, de Bretagne, 
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HE ifland of Jznsty is 12 miles long and 
about 6 broad at the extremity, but narrower 

in the middle; and contains about 46 ſquare miles. 
It lies in latitude 49* 25 , four leagues from the coaſt 
of Normandy, and above 25 from that of England. 
It abounds with ſprings, and proviſions, and the 
honey and butter are peculiarly excellent. The 
bread is coarſe and made of barley. The winters 
are milder than in England, but more ſubjet to 
win. The buildings are all of ſtone, the grounds 
incloſed, the roads planted with trees, and the in- 
habitants numerous, but lefs beautiful than formerly, 
their way of life having introduced the gout and 
other new diſtempers. The breed of ſheep with four 
or fix horns is now worn out. The iſland is better 
wooded than in Mr, Camden's time: yer the Vraic is 
Qill uſed in country kitchens, where it makes a hot 
glowing fire, though it is chiefly burnt on the ſhore 
for the aſhes, which as well as the green weed make 
excellent manure. The ifland is as it were one great 
kill, extending from eaſt to welt in an oblong ſquare, 
the north ſide very high with cliffs 40 fathoms per- 
pendicular, the ſgarh fide ſublides into many pleaſant 
vallics. Much of the beſt arable land has of late 
ears been converted into orchards, which hath oc- 
caſioned a deficiency of bread corn; whereas there 
uſed to be enough to ſupply the Spaniſh and other 
merchants, and an abandance of cyder, which, cither 
from the ſoil, the fruit, or the keeping, being more 
pure, and if drunk on the ſpot ia more intoxicating. 
It has been compured that 24,000 hogſheads have been 
made here in on: year. The iſland is divided into 
12 pariſhes (with only eight churches) and theſe 
into tythings or vingtainet. The churches are very 
plain buildings; moſt af the ſteeples ſquare; and 
the communion table placed juf under the pulpit “. 
The language of the bar and pulpit is French, which 
is generally ſpoken here and in the neighbour 
lands. The trade was more confiderable formerly 
than at prefent. The civil government is by 2 
bailitf and 12 juratz. They are governed by the 
Norman laws; the courts ot judicature of England 
having no juriſdiction over any of theſe iflands. 
The whole number of inhabitants is compured at leſs 
than 20,200, of which 3200 are able to bear arms 
and formed into regiments. Their general review 


is on the ſandy bay between the two towns, when 


they are attended with a traia of above 20 brafs 
heid-pieces. and two ſmall bodies of horſe in the 
WIN gS. 

The town of St. Helier does not, as is generally 
ſuppoſed, take its name from St. Hilary biſhop of 
Poitiers, who was baniſhed at the ſuit of the Ari- 
ans for oppoſing them at the council of Bezieres 
A. D. 356 by the emperor Conftantius into Phry- 
gia as we learn from St. Jerom *, who adds, that he 


* Gent. Mag. LV. Sog. 
« See Neultina Pa, p. 7:2, 
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died at Poitiers. Sulpicius Severns* alſo confirms 
hi; dying 27 Pentiers, his tirth-place, fiz yeary after 
his return from bis exile. His death falls A. I), 
367, and we have no account of Jerſey fo early, 
This town, therefore, took its name from Flerius gr 
Flelier, a holy man, who lived in this land forme 
centaries after, and was ſlain by the Pagan Nor. 
mans at their coming hither. He 1s mentioned 
among the martyrs in the martyrolagy of Comance, 
His little cell with the ſtone bed is ſtill fhewn among 
the rocks; and in memory of him 'a noble abbey of 
Canons regular was founded in the little iſland in thi 
bay, and annexec to Chertorg atibey in Normandy 
in the reign of Henry I. and ſapprefſed as an alien 
priory *, The remains of the church of this m- 
naſtery were exiſting in Falle's time, and the choir 
ſerved as a chapel to the caſtle till deſtroyed ta make 
room for Iodgerments and to enlarge the parade. 

The towns of St. Ficher and St. Aubin ſtand both 
in the ſame bay called St. Anbin's bay opening ta the 
ſouth, and are about three miles aſander. St. Feller 
at the foot of a long and high rocky hill at the eaſt 
end is a well-buile populous town, greatly improved 
and enlarged within the laſt century, and containg 
about 4e houſes, moſtly ſhops, ard near 20 inha- 
bitants, a ſpacious watering- place, and handſome 
town- hall. The market-place in the centre is ſpacion, 
furroanded with handſome houſes, among which in 
the Cobue Royale or court of juſtice. At the tap if 
the market-place a ſtatue of George II. of bronze . 
The market is held on a Saturday, and much fre- 
quenied. 


St. Aubin at the weſt end of the bay is principally 


inhabited by merchanes and maſters of ſhine, whom 
tne neighboarhood of the port has invired hither, It 
is act more than half the ſize of the arher tom, 
though greatly increaſed within theſe hundred years, 
and has a zood ſtone pier carried far into the ſea, 
where ſhips of conſiderable burden lie fat: ider 
the guns of the adjotning fort. The ifle of Sr. He- 


lier more to the call in the fame bay is in circnit 
near 2 mile, farrounded by the fea at or about 


every half Jood. On the fite of the abbey before- 


mentioned is now Elizabeth caſtle, ane of the largeſt Fun 


and ſtrongeſt fortrefles in Britain. Queen Eliza- 
beth began it, and gave it her name. Charles J. 
enlarged and Charles II. who was twice here, cam- 
pleted it. It was the laſt fortreſs that heid cut for 
the king. It is the refidence af the governor and 
garriſoned, and cccupies the whole ule, from vhence 
at low water is 2 patlage called the bridge, halt 2 
mile Ing, formed of ſand and tones. A citadel was 
begun in the laſt war on a hill, whence the caſtle 
might be bombarded, but fince the peace left cf. 
All the landing-places and creeks round the iſland 
are fortified with batteries, and 17 or 13 -watca- 


» Cat. Script. Eccl, aum, 3. * Eift. fac. I. II. fn. 
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houſes are credted on the headlands. Theſe arc 
round towers with embraſures for fmall canon and 
loop-holes for ſmall muſquetry; the entrance by a 
door in the wall out of the reach of man, and ty be 
aſcended by a ladder afterwards drawn up?. 


Mount Orgenil cuſtle, called allo Gourray from the 
neighbouring, village of that name, was a place of 
firength before Henry Vth's ume, and bid defiance 
to the attempts of the Viench under the conflable 
Le Gueſclin 1374 at the end of the reign of d- 
ward III. It was repaired by queen Flizabeth, but 
is now fliphted, yet preſerves an air of grandeur 
anſwering its name even in rums' The aſcent to 
its top is by near 209 ſteps; and from thence ly a 
tlelcope may be ſeen the two front towers of tlie 
cathedral of Contancef, The famous William Prynne 
was confined in it three years. 


Chriſtianity was firſt planted here in the middle of 
the Gti century, and the iſland made part of the fee 
of Dol in Bretagne, and it is now poverncd by a 
dean. Beſides the abbey of St. Helier here were 
fur privries, Newmont, 5t. Clement, Bonnenuit, and le 
ech, and above twenty Chapels, now moſtly ruined, 
The eſtates convened by the governor or his deputy 
the bailiff confiſt of himſelf and the jurats, the dean 
and clergy, and the 12 high conſtables, 

Dr. Stukcley read at the Society of Antiquaries 
1761, a letter from Mr. Morant, gieing an acchant 
of ſore druidical remains diſcovered by him ſome 
years ſince in Jerſey: 

© [n St, Helicr's pariſh, abont a mile north north- 
weſt from the to yn on a rifing ground, whence 18 a 
view of the ſea, are three ſtores, each near ; feet 
kizh, and as much thick or wide, ſupporting a 4th 
11 feet and an half long, 10 broad, i foot and an 
half thick at the weſt end, and above 2 feet at the 
eaſt : within is one large ſtone like a floor, 

Near 3 feet from theſe ſtands a fingle ſtone 4 feet 
and an half high and thick: and about 12 feet fur- 
ther eaſt another between 4 and g feet high and 4 
fert and a quarter wide, Two feet from thence an- 
her lies down near 7 feet long and gj feer broad: 
and about half a mile north-weſt are remains of a 
tamulus. 

“ On a tutnulus ſouth-eaſt of the town are three 
tones, ſupporting one 15 feet long, 6 feet and an 
half broad, and 4 feet thick. Eaſt of this another 12 
feet long, 3 feet and an half broad, and bærween 2 
and 3 feet thick, lying on others, To the weſt of 
the firſt lies one on the fide of the tumulus 7 feat 
by 4. On the north fide of 
large ones. 

* Or, the town hill, which commands 2 view of 
the ſea, ia a ſtone 14 feet long, 7 feet and an half 
broad, and above 3 feet thick, ſupported by 3. On 
the eaſt ſauth· eaſt ftocd 2 circle of ſtones, anly one 
of which is yet ſtandiag 65 feer high: the reſt broken 
o make 2 neighbouring Wall. 
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* In Groville pariſh near Mont Orgeuil caftle an a 
tumulus in ſigcht of the fea is 2 ſtone 15 feet lang, 
1 feet and an half broad, 3 feet and an half thick, 
lupported BY £9. gther3. 
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are twa large ſtones. Within this cliff arc caverns 


running into one another: the entrance about 4 fect 
high and 2 fect broad.” 

On the top of n high rocky hill near the town of 
Sts Heier was diſcovered 193g a Druid temple, com, 
pletely covered with carth, an looking like 4 larpe 
tumuſus or barrow. It was G6 feet in ehheumfer— 
ence, compolyd of 45 coarſe Nones 7 fret high, 6 
broad, 4 thick, containing four perfett cells and one 
deſtroyed ; the entrance a kind of fubterraneoins pal- 
ſage faced the eaft and was 15 fret long, 4 fret 2 
inches and an half broad from the infide of the two 
outward pillars in height 2 feet, each pillar being 
but t foot g inches and an half thick; the infide 
of the pallage meaſured , fret 3 inches in breadth, 
4 feet 4 inches in height, and the firſt covering None 
3 thick; it gradually decreaſed to the length of the 
1% Feet before-mentioned, The greateſt cell nearly 
facing the caſt was 4 feet 3 inches deep and long ; 
the next on the left 4 feet broad, 4 feet 3 inches 
Irigy anc Fl fect / inches ITFAT þ the diſtance hetween 
them is 3 feet 4 inches; the 341 at the diſtance of g 
feet g inches From the zd meaſured 7 feet 4 inches in 
breath, 3 feet 7 inches in length, and 4 feet in 
height; the cell in the middle of the temples diſtin 
from the 3d 1 feet, and the 4th joining both caſt 
and weſt cells or paſſages is » Feet 4 inches broad, 
2 feet i-Brh deep. In this temple was found a medal 
of Claudius, and another defaced. About ge yards 
ſouth from the temples were five turnnli maſoned 6 
every fide, but rot paved, and lying eaſt and ten, 
A ſingle ſtme lay 5 feet from the entrance“. The 
ſtones of this temple were preſented ty the ſtates of 
the illand to general Conmmay, their rovernot, and 
placed in their original form in his park in Oxford- 
ſhire 1738, 

Mr. Hindertte, who wrote ſore trafts n the af- 
fairs of Jerſey, and died 1641, lays, * 


fewer than $2 of 


thete were not 
theſe remples and Altars in the 
Mands, of which the greater part were demoliſned 
when Falle wrote bis liltory of it, The cromlechs 
are here called Pouguelays, and there are ſame tumuli 


or keeps 


Antient ſilver cas with a tude head en one fide, 
and on the other as rude a horſe with a number of 
dots or peiletz, r Britiſh, were found in this 
ifland in an earthen pot. 

Roman coins have been ang up in Jerſey; and 
there are remains of a Roman camp in the manor of 
Dilamant. 

About the middle of the fland in the pariſh of St. 
Savionr on an high actificiai hill is a ruined chapel, 
ac a ſtorehauſe *. 

January 6, 178i, 8:5 French under barem de 
Rullicourt landed at Barc de violet, ſaryrized the 
Zarrilcn of or. Felice and ihe heurenant zovernor, 
h vas made ta ſign x capitulation to ſave the town ; 
but Elizabeth caſtle maxing refiitance, major Fer- 
ſon, tac next officer in feniority, attacked the French 
in the town ; the 
killed, and 
A monument was erated in 
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WENTY miles hence to the north weſt is an- 
other iſland, which Antoninus calls SaRNIA“; 

we at preſent Garnſay; ſtretching ſomewhat in the 
ſhape of an harp from eaſt to weſt ; neither ſo large 
nor ſo fruitful as Jerſey before mentioned, and hay- 
ing only 10 pariſhes : preferable to it however for 
this, that it breeds no venomous animal as that does. 
Nature has more ſtrongly fortified it, environing it 
with a circle of ſteep rocks, among which is found 
the ſmyris, a very hard and rough ſtone, which we call 
Emeril, with which the jewellers clean and cut their 
diamonds, and glaziers their glaſs. This iſland is much 
more conſiderable for the convenience of its harbour, 
and reſort of merchants. For almoſt at the eaſtern 
extremity, but on the ſouth ſide, a bay in the form 
of an half-moon forms a port capable of receiving 
large veſſels, on which ſtands St. Peter's town, con- 
ſiſting of one long narrow ſtreet, well furniſhed with 
military ſtores, and much frequented by merchants 
in time of war. For by an antient privilege of the 
kings of England, here is as it were a perpetual 
truce; and the French and other nations in the 
height of war may go and come, and carry on their 
trade here in perfect ſecurity. The entrance of the 
harbour, which is very rocky, is defended by a caſtle 
on each ſide; to the left is an old caſtle ; to the 
right oppoſite to it, another called Cornet, on a very 
high rock, ſurrounded by the ſea in flood tides, 
This caſtle, in the reign of Mary, was fortified with 
new works by fir Leonard Chamberlan, knight, go- 
vernor of the iſland, and lately by his ſucceſſor Tho- 
mas Leighton. For here the governor principally 


reſides with the garriſon, who never ſuffer women or 


Frenchmen to come among them on any terms. To 
the north adjoins the peninſula of La Val, which has 
a religious houſe or priory. On the weſt cloſe by 
the ſca is a lake a mile and an half round, full of 
fiſh, eſpecially carp, admired for their ſize and deli- 
cious flavour. The inhabitants are not ſo good huſ- 
bandmen as thoſe of Jerſey, but apply themſelves to 
navigation and trade, with more uncertain profits. 


Every one however likes to cultivate his land for 


himſelf, ſo that the whole iſland is divided by hedges 
into ſmall parts, which they think not only an ad- 
vantage, but a defence againſt an enemy. 

Both iſlands make a pleaſing appearance with gar- 
dens and orchards, whence their common drink is 
liquor made of pears, by ſome called Siſere, by us 
yder. The inhabitants of both are of Norman or 
Breton extraction, and ſpeak French; yet they 
ſcorn to be accounted or called French, and are 


highly pleaſed to be called Engliſh. Both iſlands 


burn vraic for firing, or coals from England. Both 
have great plenty of fiſh, and both the ſame form 
of government. 

* More commonly Sarma, n D' Aaville. 


rr Kot. Franc. 16 Edw. IV. 
* Aunales de Margan. MS, n. Gale. 
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Theſc iſlands, with others in the neighborthood, „. 


formerly belonged to Normandy ; but when Henry !. 
king of England had defeated his brother Robert ij; 
the year 1108, he united Normandy and theſe iſlan!; 
to the crown of England ; from which time they have 
firmly adhered to England, even wlien king John of 
England, being convicted of the death of his nephew“, 
had forfeited all right to Normandy, which he held 
as liegeman to the king of France, and the why: 
province had revolted from him : as allo when king 
Henry III. of England afterwards parted with his 
right to Normandy for a ſum of money. From this 
time they have faithfully kept their allegiance ta 
England, and are the only remains of the inheritance 
which the kings of England hold from Wi'liam the 
Conqueror and of the duchy of Normandy ; though 
the French have made frequent attempts on them, 
having long with regret beheld them from their coaſts 
ſubject to England and not to France. It appears 
from records +, that they made themfeives maſters 
of Garnſey in Edward the Fourth's time; but by 
the bravery of Kichard IIarliſtan, valet of the croton, 
according to the le t tins, they were ſonn 
driven out; and tne king, m. - his valour, 
gave him the government of the man, and com- 
mand of the garriſon. And in 1549, when England 
was involved in civil wars under an infant king, Leg 
Strozzi, admiral of the Frenchi gallies, attacked them, 
but was beaten off with great loſs. 

In ecclefiaſtical matters, they were ſubject to the 
biſhop of Conſtance in Normandy, till ke, in our time, 
refuſed to abjure the authority of the pope in Eng- 
land, as our biſhops do. From that time they were 
ſeparated from the dioceſe of Conſtance by queen 
Elizabeth, and united for ever to the dioceſe of Win- 
cheſter, that the biſhop of Wincheſter and his ſuc- 
ceſſors ſhould exerciſe every part of epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction over them. Their {ervice, however, is per- 
formed agreeable to the diſcipline of the church of 
Geneva, which the French miniſters introduced. 

As to the civil cuſtoms of theſe iſlands, I might 
take notice of a few from the public records. 
King John “ appointed ſworn coroners to hold the 
&© pleas of the crown, and for the ſecurity of the 
ce jſland granted that the bailif, by view of the coroner, 
might try cauſes without writ of novel diſſeiſin 
© within the year, and of dower within the year 7: 
«© that the jurats ſhould not prolong judg- 
© ment beyond one year: that in cuſtoms and 
other things they ſhould be treated as natives, and 
% not as foreigners $.” But I am for leaving all 
theſe matters to thoſe who rreat more particularly. 
In general the cuſtoms of Normandy take place here 
in many points. 
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UERNSEY lies about 7 leagues north weſt of 
(3 Jerſey, in latitude 49* 7, and is 12 miles long, 
9 broad, and about 36 miles in circuit. 1he air 
(iGers üttle from that of Jerſey z but though the foil 
is mountainous, it yields plenty of verdure, and pro- 
duces almoſt all kinds of vegetables and corn, and 
other proviſions. They have plenty of game, fowl, 
and fiſh, bu: no wood; the inhabitants are forced to 
uſe vraic for fuel. 

Port St. Pierre has a good road, from whence 
ſhips may go out with any wind, in which it excells 
St. Aubin's bay in Jerſey, They paſs from it under 
the guns of the caſtle cloſe up to the town into the 
pier, which is a noble work, formed of vaſt ſtones to 
a conſiderable height, in the beginning of the reign 
of Laward I. and its top forms a pleaſant terrace 
for walking. The town here is the only one in the 
land, but too much confined between the ſea and 
the hills. It has a good market, and a handſome 
hoſpital, built 1741, for poor and ſick. The old 
caſtle on the left hand of the port has been long 
izhted. Caſtle Cornet commands the town and har- 
Lour, and is ſeparated from the land by an arm of 
the ſea 600 yards wide, and fordable only at low- 
wA.tcr in great ſpring tides. It made a better figure 
belore its upper walls and buildings, with a lofty 
flag tower, were blown up by lightning 1672, when 
lord Hatton was governor, Whoſe lady and mother 
were killed by the exploſion. It has been ſince 
ſormed into barracks. Upon a ſurvey of this iſland 
by lord Dartmouth in the reign of Charles II. a 
place was found to the north weſt, and more in the 
channel, for making another port or mole, which 
would have admitted large men of war, and was to 
have had a citadel, but the undertaking was thought 
too expenſive. A mile north of this port ſtands the 


' Marſh caſtle, ſo called from its low marſhy ſituation 


of an oval figure, confiſting of a keep and two other 
ares, the walls about 10 feet high, and commanded 
by an eminence on the welt. St. Michael's caſtle 
ſtands in that part of the iſland called the Vale, on 
an eininence near the ſea, and has four round towers 
and a double ditch incloſing about an acre. This 
caſtle is mentioned early in the 12th century. Near 
ir iz the Vale church, conſecrated 1177, and diſtinct 


from the church of St. Michael's abbey, though it 


Nod very near it. The tower diminiſnhes up Wards. 
In a field no ſmall diſtance north-caſt from it are 
lore cromlechs. St. Sampſon's church, built by 
or 1er of Anthony le Sufan, biſhop of Coutance, and 
by him confecrated 1111, retains marks of great 
antiquity, though it has undergone different repairs. 
On Point La Val are till ro Le ſeen ſome ruins of 
Michael 3 priory. While this iſland and Jerſey 
nas a part of the dioceſe of Conſtance, our kings 
nent threatened to annex it to wine Engliſh 
Hing John thought of Exeter; and Henry VII. 
! obtained 2 bull from pope Alexander VI. in fa- 
Your of Saliſbury ; and then got a ſecond to transfer 
to Wincheſter. The reaſon recited therein is the 

er of the French vifiing them at pleaſure under 
2tence of ſpirituals. It is added, that for the like 
reaſon, Calais, then in the hands of the Engliſh, had 
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bull, now in archbiſhop Langton's regiſter, remained 
without execution. But 1568, 10 hz, the ſeparation 
was cllected, and the iſlands annexed, as they till 
continue, to Wincheſter. The Geneva diſcipline 
remained in Jerſcy till 21 James I.; and in Guernſey, 
Alderney, and Sark, till the Reſtoration. At preſcnt 
the liturgy of the church of England tranſlated into 
French is univerſally uſed, The 12 pariſhes of 
Jerſey have each their proper rector. Four of the 
10 in Guernſey arc united, fo that it has but 8 mi- 
niſters, and Alderney and Sark have each one. 
"Theſe miniſters have aſliſtants or lefturers, In Jer- 
ſey and Guernſey one of the miniſters is commilſary 
to the biſhop of Wincheſter, and called the dean. 
He has a juriſdiction, and keeps his court; but the 
other miniſters fit and vote with him. The churches 
are ſtrong, well built, and near, but the livings 
ſmall. The convention of the eſtates here, as in Jer- 


. ſey, conſiſts of the governor, with the coroners of 


king John, jurats, clergy, and conſtables. The go- 
vernor has a negative voice till his majeſty's pleaſure 
be known. The law is the cuſtom of Normandy, 
with additional conſtitutions by king John, and ordi- 
nances of Henry VII. and other kings of England, 
whercby they are cxempted from faits in or writs 
from Weſtminſter-hall ; and that no commiſſioners, 
except under the broad ſcal, ſhall have power to act 
there, and thoſe only with the concurrence of the 
bailiff and jurats as to the laws and cuſtoms of the 
iſland. This iſland drives a conſiderable trade with 
Newfoundland and the Mediterrancan. The military 
force conſiſted 1750 of 3 regiments of militia, and 
one troop of horſe. The ſtaple manufacture is knit 
ſtockings, Before the wars with France in the laſt 
century, Jerſey was thought to equal, if not ſurpaſs, 
Guernſey in commerce and number of ſhips, It 
is more encloſed, planted, and wooded ; and the land 
in this iſland declines to the north, which is a con- 
trary direction from Jerſcy. The privilege of a free 
trade in time of war was extended to all theſe iſlands 
by the joint concurrence of the neighbouring princes, 
confirmed by a bull of pope Sixtus IV, recited at 
length in an inſpeximus of Henry VIII. But the 
iſlanders themſelves, by the depredations of their 
privatecrs, have rendered this privilege of no effect. 
The want of harbours on the channel, and the an- 


noyance from the privateers here, arc ſufficient 


reaſons for the French to wiſh theſe iſlands in their 
phſſeſſion. Their ficſt attempt was during the civil 
wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
when they found means to furprize Mount Orpe ail 
caſtle, and to ger poſſeſſion of half Jerſey, while 
the other half was ſecured for England by Philip 
de Carteret lord of Ouen. Strozzi's deſigu was on 
ſome Engliſh ſhips at anchor in the road here, which 
failing, he ſailed to Jerſey, and there met with the 
repulſe above mentioned. . After the death of Henry 
VI. fic R. Harleſton, vice-admiral of England, 
coming to Guernſey with a fleet, ſtarved our the 
caſtic to ſurrender. | 

Guernſey fave title of baron 1792-3 to Heneage 
Finch, feco: d ſon of Heneage earl of Rane 


1719 by his ſon and — 2nd | 
his fon and nameſake, third and preſent carl. | 
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| O Serbe, a ſmall iſland lying between them, en- 
vironed with ſteep rocks; in which, before un- 

i} cultivated, by the approbation of queen Elizabeth, 
li and to his own emolument, as they ſay, James de S. 
| wen of Jarſey, whoſe pedigree ſome pretend, I know 
11 not on what grounds, to carry up beyond the days of 
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St, Owen, ſettled a colony: of Jethow, which ſerves ). 
the governor of Garnſey as a park to feed ſhecp, 
deer, rabbits, and pheaſants ; or of Arne, which iz 4 
ſomewhat larger, and was the ſolitary ſeat of Fran. 
ciſcan friars, I need ſay no more, neither of theſe 
being mentioned by antient writers. 


ARK, a ſmall iſland 2 miles long, was early con- 
ſiderable for the antient convent of St. Maglorius, 

a Britiſh chriſtian, who, flying with many others 
from the Pagan Saxons into Armorica, was made 
biſhop of Dol, and firſt planted Chriſtianity in theſe 
iſlands about A.D. 565. To this houſe t. Edw. III. a 
penſion was paid yearly out of the exchequer. The 
French ſeized and kept poſſeſſion of this iſland till 
the time of queen Mary; after which it remained 
uninhabited, Philip de Carteret, lord of St. Ouen, 
undertook to plant ſuch a colony in it as ſhould keep 
out the French, and his heirs held it of the crown by 
a ſmall acknowledgement. It is well watered, and 
produces more corn than its 300 inhabitants conſume, 
who are all tenants to the lord of St. Oven. It is 
by its ſituation a very ſtrong place, inacceſſible, ex- 
cept in one or two places, where the aſcent for carri- 
ages is fo ſteep, that Philip Carteret cut a way through 
the cliff underground in the dark for ſome way 
opening up inland, ſecured by a gate, and defended 
by cannon. This iſland and Alderney are under the 
ſame government with Guernſey. Jethou and Arne 
are not reckoned, being cnly conſiderable as ſhelter- 
ing the road of Guernſcy, The MS. hiſtory of 
Jerſey continued to 1585 carries back the Carteret 
family from 1524, when they ſettled in Sark, to the 
death of St. Ouen, a biſhop of Rouen in 677, and 
gives a direct ſucceſhon of them. Whatever credit is 
due to this hiſtory, it is certain the family figured in 
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Du Moulin, Hiſt, de Normandie. 
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the hiſtory of Normandy. Renaud de Carteret is 
among the nobles and knights, who, under the comte 
d'Eu, accompanicd Robert duke of Normandy to the 
Holy land“. Carterct is a lordſhip in Normandy, 
ſo called to this day, once belonging to this family, 
till loſt for their adherence to England at the revo- 
lution of that dutchy under king John; as on the 
other hand, divers Norman gentlemen forfcired their 
eſtate in theſe iſlands for transferring them all to 
France. Of this family fir George was created baron 
Carteret of Hawnes in the county of Bedford by 
Charles II. His fon and beir John ſucceeded 1714, 
in right of his mother, youngeſt daughter of John 
earl of Bath, to the titles of viſcount Carteret and 
ear! Granville, which expired with his third fon 
Robert ſecond viſcount and earl“. 

Mr. Vertue engraved 1725 a plate of 18 Gauliſh 
coins of filver gilt, found in this iſland 1719 in an 
earthen pot bound with an iron hoop. The firſt 
with the head of Jupiter, inſcribed on the reverſe 
CCCC, and under a horſeman P. CREPVSI, is a 
Roman denarius of the Crepuſian family: the reſt 
have a head circumſcribed ATEVLA : on the re- 
verſe a horſe lifting. up his head, over him an 8, 
under him a pentagon or quatrefoil, the legend 
VLATOS. The th and 17th have the head hel- 
meted, and the legend on the reverſe CATOLVCA. 
That theſe laſt are Gauliſh appcars from what has 


been already obſerved on ſuch found in France ©. 


© Introd, Ixv:ii. note Q. 
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N the ſame coaſt lies the LIGA of Antoninus, 
() which (till retains its name, and is called Fipon. 
Theſe 7 iſlands are called by Antoninus Stab x from 
their number, Saith ſigniſying ſeven in Britiſh ; and 
the French now call them Les Sept 1/les. 1 take 
theſe Hiadæ to be called corruptly Hide * in Strabo, 
who ſays it is not quite a day's fail from them to 
Britain. From the Siadz is 7 furlongs to Barsa, 
mentioned alſo by Antoninus, calicd by the French 
e de Bas, by the Englith Baſepolo, The Britans 
call a place of no great depth Bas; and ſeamen 
find on ſounding that the ſea is of nu great depth 
here, ſcarce 7 or 8 fathoms; whereas along the reſt 
of the ſhore it is 12, 18, and 20, as may be ſeen in 
the charts. But between theſe iſlands and Foy in 
Cornwall marincrs obſerve that the Britith occan is 
of a very great depth, and in the channel 116 fa- 
thom. | 

I paſs hence to our own coaſts, and coaſting 
along by Ideſton, Moufhole, Long fhipps, rather dan- 
gerous rocks than iſlands, at the extremity of Corn- 
wall, I ſce L:151a of Antoninus, now called by the 
neighbours Lethosſow z but by others the Gulf, or 
whirlpool, which is ſeen only at low water, I take 
this to be the Liſſia of the antients“; becauſe Lis, as 

have been inforined, has the ſame meaning among, 
us.  Liſo ia to make a vaſt rumbling noiſe, ſuch as 
one hears in eddics ; and here the tide, running both 


north and caſt, daſhes with a great roaring, confined. 


between Cornwall and the iflands, called by Anro- 
ninus SIGDELES?, by Sulpitius SILLINA ©, by Solt- 
nus a S1LvrAg, by the Engliſh Silly, by the Dutch 
ſailors Sorlinzs, by the anticot Greeks HiesPERIDES 
and CassITERIDEs. Dionyſius Alexandrinus © calls 
them Heſperides from their weitern ſituation in theſe 
lines : | | 
ell ter uh 
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Next at the ſacred point 
The head of Europe call'd, and at the iſles 
Heſpcrides, the ſource of tin, inhabit 
The manly offspring of the generous Spaniard. 


Thus tranſlated by Priſcian ?: 


Sed ſurmam © contra Sacram coonomine dicunt 
uam caput Europe, ſunt ſtanni pondere pleni 


Heſperides, prpalus tenuit quas fortis lberi. 


Theſe are alſo called Orymaid:s s by Feſtus Avi- 
enus, in his Oræ Maritim, of which he has theſe 
lines, as in the Paris edition, and notes thereon : 


In quo inſulæ ſeſe exerunt O:trymides, 

L axe jacentes, & metally divites 

Hanni atque plumoi : multa vis his gentis et, 
Superbus animus, efficax ſvlertia, 

Negotiandi cura jugis omnibus 

Noluſque cumbis + turbidum late frelum 


Et bellusft gurgilem Occani fecant ; 

Non bi carinas quippe piuu texere 
Facere morem ] non abicte, ut rus ct, 
Curvant phaſello \ : ſed rei ad miraculum 
Navigia jun#lis femper aptant pellibus, 
Corioque vaſlum ſeape percurrim! falunt, 


The iſles Oeftrynnides here rear their heads, 
Scaticr'd abour, and rich in mineral veins 

Of tin and lead. Here dwell a numerous race; 
Haughty and active, all on trade intent, 

Who in light ſkiffs the troubled channel plow, 
And cut the boſom of the monſtrous ſen. 
Theirs' not the ſhips of pine, nor ours of fir, 
As ſcamen uſe to ſteer the heavicr bark; 
Wondrous to tell, their ſkifls of hides compos'd 
With leather bottoms ſcour the briny deep. 


Such veſſels as theſe were uſed in this ſea in the 
year 948, For I have read that ſome holy men 
were conveyed from Ireland to Cornwall iv a cara» 
bus (elſcwhere called a caruca) made of two hides and 
an half. Avienus ſubjoin, this further account of 
theſc illands : 


Tartiſiiſue in terminns Ocftrymnidum 
Nigel iaudi tos erat, Carthagivis 
Liam colanis 


Tarteſſians ud and Carthage“ ſons to trade 
F. ven in the borders of tlic Oeſtrymnides. 


The rcft of the Greeks called theſe Caffiterides fiom 
the tin, as Strabo! calls a place among, the Drangi in 
Aſia CAsSITH ROS from the ſame, and Stephanus de 
urbibus from Pionyſius mentions an iiland in the 
Indian fea called allo CassITERA from tin. I hardly 
dare to prongunce that MicTis which Pliny * from 
Iimus lays was ſix days lail inwards from Britain, and 
produced white lead, was among theſe. I am aware, 
lowcver, that the moſt learned Hermolaus Barba- 
rus for Mtim read Mitterim in the Ms. and for 
Mitterim, Cartiterim. My authority for making theſe 
the long ſought for Caf/terides is the mention of 
them by the antients, their ſituation and tin mines. 


To the north oppoſite to the Artabri (ſays Stra- 


« bg*') which front the weſtern parts of Britain are 
« the iſlands called Caf/iterides, in fotne meaſure 
& under the ſame climate with Britain ;” and clſe- 
where”, © The ſca is wider between Spain and the 
« Caſlirerides than between the Caſſiterides and Bri- 
© tain.“ * The Caſſiterides (ſays Solinus ®) front 
* the coaſt of Celtiberia.” Diodorus Siculus“ ſays, 
“Among the neareſt iſlanuds of the Iberian ocean 


c are thole called from their tin mines Caſſiterides:“ 
Euſtathius F, „ The Caſſiterides are ten iſlands in a 


cc cluſter towards the north.” But as theſe iſlands 
of Silly are oppoſite to the Artabri, i. e. Gal/icia in 
Spain, and exactly north of them, and feparated by 
a much wider ſea from Spain than from Britain, and 
are neareſt the Iberian occan, and contigunus to the 
north, and the principal of them amount to no more 
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by reverſing the letters Sita; as I indelii is in ſome MSS. Irrdelis, and Arca in other: Ja. MS. n. Gale. 


ft. Non que navibus, notæ Pariſienſes. Lud. Nonnius reads Nlliſſue combs. 

+ Fatere rerzos, notæ Pariſ. Acereve norunts Nonnius. $ Phaſe/as. Marianus Scetut, 

N. D' Anx ille corrects it Haata, and ſuppoſes it the iſland of ua. Notice de ance Gaule, p. £54 

* Sigdelis. MS. Idem. I. p. 4% „. K. 553. . J. 5743556 
Of l eſlern. See Miones, pref. to Cornwall; I. p. f. and Vecturianes, Iatrod. p. ci. rote O. 

G 4 V. 2. IV. 18, probably the 4, of Diod. Sic IV. p. 301. B. 77; See before, I. 123. 
LIT. 120. alſo III. p. 175. n. 6. . 
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4 Dioryſti Periegeſin, l. 563. 


Leſſer Iſlands in the Britiſh Ocean. 


than ten, viz. St. Mary's, Annoth, Agnes, Sampſon, 
Silly, Brefar, Ruſco or Treſcaw, St. Helen's, St. Mar- 
tin's, Aribur: and which is the principal argument, 
their having mines of tin, which no other iſlands 
horeabouts have, and two fmaller ones Minanwitham 
and Minwfſand ſeem to take their name from mines, 
I am more inclined to ſuppoſe theſe the CAsstrE- 
RIDES than the Azores which lie too far weſt, or 
C:i/ſargan which lies nearer and almoſt cloſe to Spuin, 
as Olivarius thinks, cr even our iſland of Britain as 
Ortelius, fince the Caſſiterides were many in num— 
ber, and Dioryſius Alexandrinus after mentioning 
the Cafliterides proceeds to Britain. 

If any one ſhould deny theſe to be the Caſſiterides 
from their number, they being more than ten, let 
him count the Ilaludæ and Orcades; and if he finds 
the former neither more nor tewer than five, and the 
latter than thirty as Ptolemy ſets them down, he muſt 
look for them in ſome other place than where they 
really exiſt, and with all his ſearch Jam ſure he will 
never find them by numbers. The truth is, we have 
no certain accounts from the antients of theſe at that 
time moſt diſtant parts and iflands of the earth, any 
note than at preſent about the iflands in the ſtrait of 
Magellan and the coaſt of New Cuinea. 

It is not at all to be wondered that Herodotus 1 
ſhould be unacquainted with theſe iſlands ; for he 
profeſſes himſelt to have no certain account of the 
extremities of Europe. And yet the firſt lead was 
brought from hence into Greece. Midacritus (ſays 


Pliny, B. VIII. chapter de rerum inventoribus) firſt 


brought lead from the iſland Caſſiteris. But let us 
hear Strabo's account of them in his third book to- 
wards the end“: “ The Caſſiterides are ten iſlands 
« hear cach other lying in the main ſea to the north- 
« ward.of the port of the Artabri. One of them is 
« deſert, the reſt inhabited by men who wear black 
% garments and long coats reaching down to their 
* heels girt about their breaſts, and walking with 
long ſtaves, reſembling the furies of tragedians“. 
„They live by cartle, and lead a roving life. They 
« have mine: of tin and lead, which with hides they 
« exchange with merchants for earthen ware, ſalt, 
&« and braſs work. In anticnt times only the Phce- 
« nicians went thither from Gades to trade, conccal- 
« ing this navigation from all other nations. But 
« the Romans, to diſcover the way to theſe ports, 
following the maſter of one of their ſhips, the man 
© gut of ſpite purpoſely run his ſhip aground, ex- 
1ofe who followed bim to the ſame dan- 
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Compare At enæus detcriprun of he Iberians, XII. c. b. p. 
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* Ulptan, B. VII. de Mathematics. 


* a voyage thither, and obſerving the mines were 
* of no preat depth, and that the inhabitants were 
of a peaceable diſpoſition, enjoyed their caſe, and 
applied themſelves ro navigation, he made them 
better acquainted with it, which they were deſicou; 
of, though there was a greater extent of ſea 
thither than between that and Britain.” 

But to return to 8%. This name is given to near : 
145 iſlands covered with graſs or greeniſh moſs, be. 
fides dreary rocks and innumerable crags, forming 
altogether a cluſter about eight leagues from the ex- 
tremeſt point of Cornwall. Some of them vietd 
plenty of corn, and all abound with rabbits, cranes, 
ſwans, herons, and ſea fowl. The largeſt is that 
called St. Mary's, which has a caſtle and garriſon, | 
* Theſe are the iſlands which a ſtormy channel of tg 
* or three hours ſail divides from the coaft of the 
* Danmonii, and whoſe inhabitants retain their an. 
* tient manners, deſpiſing markets and money, gin. 
* 10g and receiving, and purchaſing what they want 
* rather by exchange than payment, are very reli. 
„ gious, and both men and women pretend to a 
* knowledge of futury,” as Solinus Polyhiſtor in- 
forms us. Euſtatius® from Strabo calls the inha- 
bitants Melanchleni, from their wearing black gar— 
ments reaching down to their heels, They quit life 
(as the Sardinian believed) for the moſt part with {a- 
tiety; for they throw themſelves from a rock into 
the ſea in the certain hope of a better life, which was 
undoubtedly the perſuaſion of the Britiſh Druids, 
To theſe iſlands the Romans uſed to baniſh criminal; 
condemned to tre mines. The emperor Maximus 
condemniag Priſcillanus to death for heretical pta- 
vity, cauſed his followers Inſtantius, a Spaniſh 
biſhop, and Tiberianus, after confiſcating their pod: 
to be tranſported to the inſula SJllinæ . And tlc 
emperor Marcus ſent one, who in Caſſius? rebellion 
had propheſied and uttered many things as by di- 
vine inſpiration, to this ifland according to the opi- 
nion of ſome, who for Syria inſula? read Silia, there 
being no ifland of the name of Syria known to geo- 
graphers. Relegation or tranſportation to iſlands was 
a puniſhment of rhat time; and governors of pro- 
vinces had power to exercize it, if they had iflands 
under them * ; if not, they wrote to the emperor that 
he might appoint an iſland for the criminal, nor was 
it lawful to remove and bury elſewhere the body of 
a perſon baniſhed to an ifland without the emperor's 


leave. 
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In the writers of the middle age we have no men- 
tion of thele Silly iſlands, except tat king Athelitar 
{ſubdued them, and at his return founded the chutcn 
of St. Beriana or Burien in the extremeſt point cf 
Britain to the weit where he landed“. 
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HE Culph is in the midway between Penzance 
and Scilly * Whether Antoninus means the 
Moll, a dangerous ledge of rocks here ® or any por- 
tion of the Scilly iſlands, is uncertain. There are no 
a; pearances of an iſland in this channel at preſent", 

« There be countid 1495 iflettes of Sci that 
" bear graſs, exceeding good pallure for cattle, 
« St, Mary iſle is a five miles in compaſs: it is a 
* poor town and a mcatly ſtony pile, but the roofs 
« of the buildings in it be fore defaced and worn. 
* The ground of this iſle beaicth excecdeth good 
* com, infomuch that if a man do but caſt corn where 
« logs have routed it will come up. Inifcaw longed 
* to Taviſtuk, and there was a poor cell of the monks 
* of Taviltok. Some call this Treſcaw: it is the 
« Jargeſt of rhe iſletts in compaſs ſix miles or more. St. 
« Martin's iſle. St. Agnes iſle, ſo called of a chapel 
*« therein, This iſſe was defolated by this chance in 
« þyminum memorta. The whole number almoſt of 
& five houſh»lls that were in this iſle came to a mar- 
te riape or a feaſt into St. Mary iſſe, and going home 
ce were all drowned. Fatt iſland. St. Lides iflantt, 
here in time paſt at her ſepulcre was great ſuper- 
&« ſtition. There appear tokens in divers of the iſles 
& of habitations, now clean down. Guillz and puſtins 
te be taken in divers of theſe iſlettes, and plenty of 
© conies be in diverſe of theſe iſlets. Diverſe iſlets 
© bear wild gatlick. Few men be glad to inhabit 
« theſe iſlets for all the plenty for robbers by the 
« ſea that take their cattle of force, Iheſe robbers 
t be Frenchmen and Spaniards, One Davers, a gen- 
« tleman of Wilrſhire, whoſe chief bouſe is at 
% Daundeſey, and Whitington, a gentleman of Giou- 
* ceſterſhire, be owners cf Scyl!y; but they have ſcant 
4 40 markes by yere of rents and commodites of it. 
„ Scylley is a kenning, that is to {aye about 2 25 miles 
e from the very weſteſte pointe of Corawz!l*." 

St. Mary's is the largeſt of the Scilly iſlands, three 
rules long and two wide It contains 60 in; abitants, 

nd its rents amount to about 30. a j ear. 

* lies in the e ft corner of a ſmall cove, 
now. a parcel of thatched fiſher coir, with part of the 
walls of a caſtle, and a poor little pier in a round 
pool: at the weſt end of the cove the church and 
chapel houſe. Before this cove is a ſmall 
112d, on whoſe top is a crag of flat ſtones, placed 
fe by fide, and called Hcarnleb or the group of Fat 
rect. About 2a mile from Old town ftands Ne 
un, where ſir Francis Godolphin built 15 3 Star 
C.:/*le, fo called from the plan does in rays. 
Below it is Afount Halles, a rouad hillock, which 
ſgems to have had a keep on it. The ſhores are de- 

f-nded by lines and works of the laſt century. Gi- 

ant Castle, probably Daniſh, on a.craggy pPromon- 
wir, is fortified with 2 double ditch and vallu m, 


green 


— 
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from whence Cornwall appears Ike an iſland, which 
accounts for the antients placing it among the Caſli- 
terides, Near this caſtle is a circle of ſtones (only 
nine large and ſome ſmaller remaining) on an arca 
vf one flat rock 172 feet diameter from north to 
ſouth, and 136 from caſt to weſt*, In this iſland 
are a great many rock baſons half a mile north-caſt 
from the Giants Caſtle ; Tolmen near a hill ſo 
called, 40 feet in girt with one very regular baſon : 
another Tolmen is reduced to 30 feet pirt with a 
little baſon. The Giants Cave near Tolſhill is 4 
feet and an half wide at the mouth, 14 feet and an 
Half long, and 3 feet and an half high, covered from 
one end to the other with flat (tones, and has a tus 
mulus of rubbiſh on the top. The numerous bare 
rows here and in the adjacent iſland are compoſed 
of ſmall ſtones, clay, and carth mixed together, 
covering a cavity of flat ſtones in the centre, and 
ſurrounded by a ring of large upright ſtones. In 
all that Dr. Borlace opened he found only black 
carth of a cadaverous ſmell, and no urns, 
two ſtone pillars in this ifland, ont o, the other 9g 
feet and a quarter high. On a rock of a promon- 
tory in Normandy tenement are cut certain furrows 
a foot wide as in Cornwall, either for collecting the 
ſacred aſhes or the 

oft, Agnes iſland, three miles from St. Mary's, is a 
well-cultivated fruitful little ifland of about 50 fami- 


There arc 


lies, with a handſome light-houſe, and in a plain ſtands - 


a large ſtone 9 feet high, a ſtone barrow, and a cave. 

Annet, 295 fathom we |, | 15 a narrow Nip moſtly rock. 
Treſcae or St. Nicholas, not above half the fize of 
St. Mary, has ruins of an abbey, of an old caſtle 
abont the reign of Henry VIII. a fort or battery called 
Cornwallis', and a fortreſs called alſo after his name 
and repaired 1740. St. Helen's, called by Leland St. 
Iides iſland, has the moſt antient church in theſe 
parts. North Wethel or Arwathel has ſeveral Druid 
monuments and barrows. Tean is not now inhabited, 
though formerly by Mr. Nance of Cornwall, who firſt 
introduced the making of kelp into theſe iſlands. St. 
Martins has many Druid monuments and great marks 
of cultivation, a little pier, and a round tower, erected 
1633 by Mr. Ekins, who ſettled a colony here, 
which now amounts to 69 or 79 perſons, and enjoys 
the fineſt paſt ure. Erebar and Samſon are ſtill inha- 
bited, and preſerve many Druid monuments, The 
Eaſtern iſlands, ſo called from their ſituation reſpett- 
ing the reſt, are inconſiderable: one of them L named 
Artk6:y. Tie num he iſlands 
j thy, and 


73 and ſmall- 
2 and horſes are ſmall; ſheep 


ter of inhabitants in allt 
520, The air is in general hea 
i:fternr pers except fever 


px. The b ac K ca 
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and rabbit thrive exc uk ing! 7; no venomous creature 
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St. Agnes. 
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Leſſer Iſlands in the Britiſh Ocean, 


ſpeak very good Engliſh, and make great quantities 
of kelp. The foil is good for every fort of grain but 
wheat, 

Dr. Borlace thinks it highly probable, that there 
was a time when all theſe iſlands made bat one; the 
higheſt headland of which, now called Scully, might 
denominate it by ſome word in ſound like 9%, 
written variouſly by the antients as well as later 
writers, Sigaelet, Sillinæ, Silures, Sylley, Sulley, Scilly, 
though without the c, g. d. flat rocks dedicated to the 
Sun, who was certainly a northern deity. Hence he 
naturally infers, that the antients included under the 
name cf Caſſiterides the weſtern part of Cornwall, 
if it did not then join to it; for the quantity of tin 
found in the iſles is comparatively fo little that it 
was rather derived from Cornwall; and thus Pliny's 
Mii: and Diodorus's [tis will be the largeſt of the 
Scilly iſlands. | 

Scilly was early graatcd to Taviſtock abbey, 2nd 


Ec. ac. 


I 
CI 


had an ALLEY Or prior y. of ity own in King John's 
time. The iſlandds belonged to the county of Corr. 
wall in the reipn of Edward IL though not recited 
in the erection of jt info a duchy. James I granted 
them to fir Francis Godolphin, to whoſe family, fince 
enobled, they owe much of their improvement. In 
eccleſiaſtical matters they are ſu 
Excter, as they wer 
Cornwall. There 


iſlands, though p 


(ct to the ſce of 
— while that ice COntinnucd In 

15 hut one clergy man in all the 
34197 has been made for a deacon 
or a ſctool-maſt'r, The civil government is ma- 
naged 2 23 mom, Y meeting ot 3 ve habitants, 
who compre diſputes by compromite, and over 


common immoralitics, having 


| 0 aut 47 it) , laws or 
penalries ” 
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Leſſer Iſlands in the Britiſh Ocean. 


PPOSITE to theſe on the coaſt of France, off 

the Offimii or Bretagne, lies Pliny's Axanio:, 
which fiJL tetains its name, and is called ant, ly 
Antoninus VzauTIoEN%A, in Which fingle word arc 
two blended together, VX ATIs and StA. This 
Jait iſland lies lower down, and is now called %, 
oppofite to Breſt ; in ſome copies , ant by 
Pliny corruptly Sauna; ronned which, trom call to 


my 


weſt for near 7 miles, run a umher of rocks ratl 
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OrtIING now remains, but, that after a ſafe paſſage among ſo many blind ſhallows of the ocean, 

and rough rocks of antiquity, as the antient ſeamen uſed to Conſecrate to Neptune their tattered ſails, 

or a Votive tablet, I ſhould in like manner dedicate to the Almighty ſome depoſit of venerable antiquity, 

which I now vow with the greateſt chearfulneſs and gratitude, and will perform, God willing, in due 

time. Meanwhile the reader will remember what conflicts I have ſuſtained in this work, with that en- 
vious and devouring enemy TIME, fo well characterized by the Greek poet ®: 


Awyuius $445] a1 Tau; I,, 728 Ot mw!, 
K. Taunceg A cu. Tech PAT Wl) n 

Kai pn Taue ung dug Pets4142/45 hen He 
Kei py $11614*1% tty $6141 WHIP Hs 


Old Time comes on with ſolemn pace, but flow, 
Stealing away the voice of mortal men: 
Unſcen himſelf, things ſcen away does do, 
And things unſcen unfolds to open ken ! 


I conſider thoſe very true lines of Mimnermus as addreſſed to myſelf, and have always conſoled 
my ſelf wien them: 


= - 
Ty» c Fersct , 015 W)offwl 9% Tamd 1791 
A rig 3% A,], , c. hy H. 


Amuſe thyſelf, and let the abuſive throng 
Speak of thee as they will, or right or wrong, 


Eo Gilforn ſuppoſes he intends the hiſtory lecture which he founded at Ozford, and which 011 ſubGilts thery, 
* e 


INDEX 


cean, 
ſails, 
Juity, 
| due 
t en- 


ſoled () 


Che col pic tocco, e con la mente inchino z 
Se nc' confini tuoi, Madre gentile, 
Los“ io giunto a chiuſi occhi, anco I havrei 


Troppo ben conoſciuto, coſi toſto 


da mi piu dogn' altera amata c cara 


Piu d'ogn' altra, gentil terra PARCADIA, 


M'e corſo per le vene un certo amico 


Conſentimento incognito c latente, 
Si pien de tencrezza c di diletto, 


Che I'ha ſcntito in ogni fibra il ſangue. 


GUARINI, PagTor Fibo, atto V. 
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withont the croſs ſtroke uſed in 
anticnt inſcriptions, 148. 
Aanamoult caſtle, 531. 
Abacot, a cap, 249. 
Abailaba, 148. 157, 168, 227. 
Abavanus, or Abet manus, 330. 
Abbacy, 022. 
Abbey [erx, 535 
— Kilbrayey, 547. 
Abbey ſcal, 619. 
Abbington, 519. 
Abbots hall, 162. 
—— parliamentary barons, 12.—in 
Scotland, 289. 
Ab y Mahon, 500. 
Aber, what, 13, 418, 496. 
Abetbrothiek, 402, 400. 
Aberchinder, 425. 
Abercorn cattle, 304, 313, 356. — 
earls of, 304, 318. 
Aberctomby, lord, 378. 
Abereurvirig monaſtery, 313. 
Aberdeen, New and Old, 413, 419, 
429. 


ſpa, 420, 

— ſhire, 419. 

—— King's coll-pe, 419. — Mari. 
ſhall cole , 420. 

Aberdon, 374. 

Aberford, 6, 47. 

Ader lady, 30 

Aberiemmy ſto ne, 397, 408. 

Aberlemno, 425. 

Abetlach, 433. 

Abernethy, 377, 380, 425 —Alexan- 
der, taron Saitvun, 425. 

Aber Trent, 379. 

Aber wick, what, 239. 

Ableh, earl of Dut lin, 549. 

Ante, earl of, 41, 422. 

Abſentees in Ireland, ſtatutes of, 522. 

1 th antes, 288. 

bog, 503. 

TL * Harium, 12, 70. 

Acader Malbyſſe, 66. -N ether, ib. 

Acclea, where, 114. 

Lern n, fag 


Ac nad. "= Mig, 628. 
Ach. land, 588. 
Achit na - caſcade, 449, 
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FCN Caine, 424. 

, or Haquin, lord of Norway, 405. 
— 00 we red the Weſtern ifan 18, 
ed "and put to Eight dy Alex- 

er king of Scotland, where died 

anc; 3 722. 
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«worth, quaker ſeminary af, 46.— 


Adamnan abbot, 52. 
Adare, 515. 
Ad hincam valli, 156, 
— murum, 230, 
Adamion, Rob rt, 106. 
Ader, what, 697 
Achantun, 704, 199» 
Aidinpham, 1909. 
Addiſon, Lancelot, and ſons, 162. 
Advle, 44. 
— mi, 44. 
Ad gebrim, 229. 
Admiralty court in Scotland, 292. 
Ades, by7. 
Advocates litraty, 312. 
Advocates, where in Scotland retains 
ed in caſes of high trealon, 260. 
Adv cn, 78. 
Ad wick on the ſtreet, 34. 
Adulp!:, earl of Northumberland, 241. 
Ar bereut ny, 304. 
Ater Dionyſius, 432. 
Arpira in Achaia, 15. 

Acha chers, whence ſo called, 211, 
—— Claſhca, where in pay for {ca 
ſervice, and whence (fo called, 211. 

Arlus Hadrianus, 211, 

Aeltwold, 132. 

Aemiiins Voulus Papiricenus, a fa- 
mous lawyer, 19, 

Ae eas Silvius nuncilo in Seotland 

from pope Eugenius, 249. —t413 lay- 

ing concerning king James I's mur- 
der, 393 

Aene a, 402. 

Aeſica, 176, 225, 244. 

Aﬀanc, £57, 514.—cherries, ib. 

Africa, toun'treis of Girty abbey, her 
ſtat e, 622. 

Ag habs, 472, 525. 

45 140 109, 575. 

Ag hadoe, 
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St, Ailbe and croſs, 522. 

Aimund, king of vicily, 192, — his 
coin, 1 

Ain ( lach, 489. 

Ainſtab's, 191. 

Ainfly 00. —iberty, ih. 

Aithes vor, 731, 732, 

Ainza, 423. 

Aioble Liathian, 489, 502. 

Airdne Coinnarn, $46, 

Airdoch camp, and inſcription, $6, 

Aire, 332, 324. —- [here, ib, 

Aire river, 4. — made navigable, 4t, 
4 4e 

Airecal Dachiaror, 633, 

Airly, and carls, 408, 

Aillatne family, 57. 

Anton, 12, 79. 

Akeras, $y1. 

Akerpil tower, 444. 

Akrrnbank, 159. 

Ala Auguſta, where quartered, 172, 
165, 

—, Petriana, 173 

—. J. Herculrca, 136, 195. 

— Sabinmana, hence, 211. 

— Cotdian , 156. 

Alacen r:ver, 237. 

Alana, orie , inſcription, 41. 

Alan, fon of Waidevyus, 159 

— ear! 451 Bret Wink, 24.— ham 
the Cone ren prant 16 him, ib, 

— ru ot Calloway, 320. 


Alauna rive » 357: 4 75 365. 
Alaunus river, 237. 
4 
Albana church, 4e 
497 
Alban n, Ihn 43, raiſe men, arid 
ſeizcd on part of Ireland, Wliete bis 
prfſterity long tyranmued under the 
name of Ma William, 585. 
Aan a, 2925, 540 
2 l N, Wit, 282. 
25. — 7 17 · . of, 10. 20%, — 


> > 
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mur 

Albemarle, if. — caris arid dukes in 
Holderneſs, 10,76. e eee 
rece wel Head n infree Lurgag*, 

Albin, af, 2G2- 

— 772 

St. Albin, 752. 

Albin, Nigel de, bow-beatet to Wile 
ham rf uty 20. 

— Roger, compelled by Henry I, 
to take the name of Mowbray, 29. 

e, earl of Arundel, 70. 
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Aldngnam, 132. 142, 47, 152. 
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Aletium, 7 67 

Alevander deverus and Mammæa, in- 
{cription to, 190. 

duke of Al! any, 202.— 


— 


outlawed by James III. ib. 389. 
killed at P Aris, ib. 
— carl of March, 301. 
— — III. king of Scotland, 321.— 


dies, 374. 

— { William, carl of Stir- 
ling, 366. 

ſheriff cf Angus, lain in 
battle, 402. 

— ct Roſs, 435. 

ſon of Maurice Gerald, one 

of the conquerors of Ireland, 469. 

king of Scotland, deteated 
Acho, KIPg of Norway, 722, 

Alfarig loch, 435. 

Alforanam, 584. 

Alford, 421. 

Alfred, made St. Cuthbert's church a 
ſanCQtuz ry, 103. —0b! iged to come to 
terms with the Danes aſſignus them 
Northumberband, 244; his monu- 
ment at Driffield, 14, 71.—ſcarch 
for his body there, 71 

Alh, 80. 

Alice, daughter of Guy of Tours, 
—of Robert de Rumeney, 3 
of Reginald de Lacy, ib. 

Alione, 177, 205. 

Alladius, an Iriſh prince, 699. 

Allan, Mr. George, 116. 

Allen and viſcount, 542. — bog, ib. 

Allerdale, 174. 

Allerton, 46. — North, 85, 86.—ſhire, 
85. 

— —- Mauleverer, 8, 60. 

Allhallous monaſtery, Dublin, made 
an univerſity by Elizabeth, 549. 

Alloa, 37 = 

All Saints iſland, 576. 

Almond, 353. 

Almondburv, 4, 5, 37) — camp, ib. 37. 

Almund river, 393. 

Alne river, 237, 257. 

Alne, or Alaunus, 83. 

Alney iſland, 282. 

Inham camp, 2 50. 

Alnwick, 233, 257.—caſtle, heid by 

tenure of 12 knigh's bas 
IJ 


— — 


257 258 —freen 118 © 
Alnsorth, 2 257 
Alu river, 337 
Alone, 177. 
Alone tiver, 233. 
Alpare. 127. 
Alpes Pennine, 129. 


Alpiniades, who, 385 


Alpinus, ſon of Eochal, of Brun Al- 
bain, 292. 

Alred, carl of Northumberland, 241. 

Alric, a Saxon, 91. 

Alſton moor, 232. 

Alt river, 128. = 

Altars, Roman, 36, 61, 62, 93, 112, 
122, 123, 124, 130, 160, 170, 185, 
187, 191, 197, 201, 202, 244, 245, 
247, 254, 258, 325 —of Hercules, 
252.--of Ul fs, 3575.—raiſed out of 
flattery to emperors, 130.—crowned 
with gariands ard anointed, 171. 

Altham, baron (Cork), 338 

Altinouth, 129. 

Alvertonſhire, 20. 

Alum, 19, 81, $2, 425. — Works, 80, 
81, 82.—titone, 81. 

Alunum, 248. 

Aiway, 357. 

Amber, large maſs of, 78, 423. — 

Amber gr:ale, 514, 724. 

Am bleſide. 115. 147. 

Amboglana, 147, 155, 205, 225.— ad 
lineam valli, 185. 

Amcoates, 135. 

Amethy ſts, 494. 

Amiat thus, 429. 

Amicia, daughter of the laſt of tha 
Nlarm Gas. I 20. 


Ammon, 8,—whence derived. 93. 


ps 


Ammonitæ, 31, 

Amulets, 478. 

Amund river, 393. 

Amunderneſs, 149. 

Anait land, 757.—what, 717 

Anale, 573. 

Anand river, 302. 

Anchell, 87. 

Anchor hill, 139. 

Ancrum and carl, 295. —new, 207. 

Andates, or Andraſte, 4. 

Anderneſs, 130. 

Andrew, Saint's, bones, brought into 
3 370, 374» 37 5.—order of, 
21 J 

Andreu s, St. epiſcopal ſee, 370, 375. 
— its ane; made primate, 370, 
37 5.—dioceſe, 37 5. —biſhops, ib.— 
unwerfity, 379, 375. 

— - St. pariſh in Orkney, 723. 

Andros, 547, 697. 

Angaica, 527. 

Angel, Jultinian, eres a light - houſe, 


An zerdeen, 509. 

Angies, 15, 

Angleſea, 697. 

Angloen, in Denmark, 15. 

Angus, 402, 484. — marſh, 130. — 
Earls, 402, 403. 

Anlaby, 75. 

Anlaf, defeated by Athelſtan, 239.— 
his coins not Iriſh, 471. 

Anod hanult, 608. 

Anondale, 342. 

Annagdutte, 593. 

Annagh, 508. 

Annan, 321, 322. 

Annandale, 321, 322. — ſtewartty, 
321, 322. —zs, 322. 

Annatrim, 537. 

Anne, ſiſter of Edward Mortimer, 21. 
daughter of Edward lord Ha'tings, 
120.—ducheſ⸗ and heiteſs of Hamii- 
ton, 300. daughter of lord Ol phant, 
302.—counteſs of Lothian, 319. 

Annes, who, 695. 

Anneſley, viſcounts Valence, 226.— 
baron Altham, 33%. 

Annorh iſland, 759. 

Anſelm, ordained biſhops for Ireland, 
612. 

Anſtoſſen, what, 12. 

An ſtruther, E. and W. 374. 

Anſty liberty, 12. 

Antoninus Pius, tock away part of the 
territories of the Brigantes, 1. —his 
wall, 355.——ends, 318. 

Antr m town and county, 6:5 —?z:rls, 
627.—marquis, 623,—round tower, 
481. 

Antiquaries, ſociety of, in Scatland, 
72. 

Antiquities, found in begs, 472, 476. 

Antres iſland in Gaul, 4. 

Any, 519. 

Aon a glow. cave, 112 
Apollo Grannds, 393, 719. 

Appenines, 129.—Englith, 147. 

Appleby, Thallas, bith op of Carliſle, 
182. 

Appleby, 148, 157, 158.—ſchire, 158. 

App: ethwait, 153. 

Appleton Nunn, 66. 

—— in the tr: ect, 85. 

Apiatorium, 200. 

Apron full of ones, 260. 

Ap: erz, what be 304. 

Aqueduct, 228. 

Aquitanus Proſper, 617. 

Ata, what, in British, 5. 

Ara coemhaim, 581. 

Ataglia, 513. 

Araris river in Gaul 

Arbeia, 170, 184. 

Arbroath, 402, 499. 

Arbuthnot, viicount, 415. 

Arh «tus, 492.—large, ib. $52. 

Archbiſhoprzchs in ireland, 43G. — 

nen and by Whom Eertctes, 19.— 
primacy at Armagh, 614. 
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X. 
Archbiſhops of Canterbury, primatet 
of all England, 1x. 


— — of York, 64. — former ly 
primates over Scotlar 8. 10, — dif. 
puted precede ncy * ith; Canes Dur , 
11. - «ful Fred to Cante:! wary 57 pope 
Alexandcr, ib. —precedency cnt; «ly 
loft, 65.— ſtyle *d primates 'of Eng- 
land by their accommodation, th; 

— — of St. Andrew's and Gl. 
gow, their provincts, 286. 

Archendal, 628, 

Archers painted 1 in a winde W, 176, 

3 in Eritiſh, what 349. 

Patrick, 519. 5 

Ay agh, 596. 

Ardart, 4 O.—1ſhopric, 

Ardboc, 638. 

Ardbraccan, 565. 

Arccaina, 890. 
rdchattan, 368. 

Arden, 33, 234.— caſtle, 235. 

Ardes, 617 75 021. (Great carl, 622, 

Arc 4 point, 422. 

Ard let! '3 5757. 

Araſet 491, 452. 

rdfinnan, 522. 

Ard frath, 374+ 

Ardglas, G17, 621.—buildings th. 
621.—viicourit Barr ing ton of, 1 

Ard Peng nouſe, 348. 

Are 45 Jad! rA! 


Ardhe en! 7 
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, 
„628. 
Ardmannch baron, 135. 
Arm 1. 426. 
Ardmore, 513, 510. 
Ardna-: Dia, 571. 
Arc 21 WE 
Ardrorchor, $52, 
Arcyth, 381, $32.,—Roman camp, ib. 
* , Patric, 519. 
Ardquin, £22. 
Artdtut 1, 15. 
Arcken, ib. 
\rcrotllan, 335. 
Arcfalla, 565. 
Arcicull and rath, 542. 
Ardſeinlis, 591 
Ardſtra, 633. 
Ard ulph, p=tty prince of Northumber- 
land, 18.— def 3 Wada, a Saron 
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614. 
Armaturæ. whit, 175. 
Armanathwa; te, 174, 191. 
Arme. 423, 429. 
Arm :2 e 449. 
Armitazge, 320. : 
Armo:ica, Britiſh, 431 
Armorici, "ih 
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Arms: 


Mwly, 18, — Veſci, 20. — on Shire-" 


burne church, 48.—Kyther, 1h.— 
Rols, ;b.—Latymer, ib. -Lowther, 
19, -Gaſcovigne, $o.— Mowbray, ib. 
Pickering, ib. —Sutton, Aldburgh, 
Thweng, Baliol, Bordelley, Graun- 
ceſter, Conſtable, Roſs, Vipont, 
Ryther, Lotheby, Fortibus carl of 
Alben, Aidburgh, lord Litle, Fitz+ 
William, Bell- we, Kelman, Strick- 
land, 50. —-at Stillingficet, 67. -—at 
Aik,68.--on Kirkham priory gate, 69. 
—at Howden, 0. -at Carcat [Drifheld, 
71.— 112 Heeh: 99. — Marmion, 
_ (Zuintin, GO. — at . welton 
abbey, Oy and Thweng 
oh Holand: 129. — Veteripont, 
149. — on Sockburn A 114. 
-biſhop Langley, 120. — Tiptott, 
123.—Vaux. . 184. 
— \tuſchanip, 239. — Dacre, 188.— 
Vipont and Fletcher, 188. — biſhop 
Kite, 193.— Brabant, 241.—Dacre, 
249. — Cray, 250.— lrrttæm, Percy, 
act e, be —_ Darcy Halt tings, 
Ogle, 259. —Melros a 4 ty, 295.— 
Hunter, ib. — Aub gne, 359. — at 
Pa: ley „ 347 ——Carl of Mar, 3 54.— 
Lyon, 472. 
Anu rong, Archy, Charles the Firſt's 
jeſter, 128. 
Armyn, . daughter of Henry 
Ta oo, ner Charities „, 409. 
— hr am, 49% 
Arne n. 754 
Ar: Ir g tower, 153. 
Aro 54 wy i”, 402. 
Atoſſe, 716. 
Arran ile, 337, 328.— James, carl of, 
2 = UEEN Mary, 248 581. 
Arragel], 633. 
Arro! an 4 early 3 2c 


J4 + 
Arrow, filer \ ſhotior, at St. Andrew's, 
375. 
— Oz * 35 4. 
Arrows Elf. 4 


\rtzbri in Spain, 40%. 

Artnington, i 

Artnuret!, 188. 

Arthur, defgats the Saxons, 129. 

Artnur's round table, 101, 162, 1 173. 
8 A, 41 Guns 356, 363. — 
Me, 759, 757- 

Art les. erde 2 of, 269, 2090s 

Artois, Blanche 7 of, 132. 

Arwotnel iſlend, 757. 


Aſheſtes, 426. 
; Aicguzh fam! Js 114. 
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Aſhton fir Walter, baron Forfar, 404. 
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N D E 
his men in Scotland, 303. 
Athelſtan ford, 303. 
Athenry, $80. 
Atherſton and family, 13% 
Atheſis, 104. 
Athdalzip, 596. 
Arherdee, 600. 
Atherton, 104. 
Athenry, 581. 
Athic, 540, 542. 
Athlcague, 596. 
Athlone, 573, $71, 594, 595 —car!, 


571. bridge, 2 505. 

Athlummy, 555. 

Athmoy, 591. 

Athnecarne, 572. 

Athol, infamous fur witches, 394.— 
car, 303. 394- 

Arkinſon's « hamber, 43. 

Aton, 13. 

letton, 12.— family, 19, 105.— Gil- 
bert, 19 

Attornies, formerly none in the iſle of 
Man, 702. 

Attſcarre, 24. 

Aubigny, 4509 —lord, th 

Aubin St. or A ban town, 759, 752+ 

Auchin, Lily linz 2305. 

Authindon, 420. 

Auciuncortt, 7, 417, 

Auch, neigen, 421. 

Audicy family, 129. 

An 0 58. 

Auguſtine monks, 366 —canons, 372. 

Fuguftus fort, 431. 

Aukland, W. 117 — Hic}en's , 7 5 Jr EL 
Biſhops, 1179.—-reqaircd by biſhop 
Bec, ib.—ſhit, ib. 

Auldby, 13. 

Auldearne, 429. 

Auld, ſon of Harold, 648. 

Aulus Flautius triumphed over Carac 
tacus, 2, 

Avneclog, 628. 

Aunpier, carl of ng ſo re » 574 

Aurelius Ambrofius detcare: 4 the Saxon: 
at Maiſbelly, 3.— flain, ib. 

Aurora 50a 's, 142. 

Aurtuty, 747. 

Aur: 4 y, "6 

Auſculpb, prior of Dublin, beſieged it 
whenintheha: 1 of the! Lug. h, 54 7 

Auſoba, 550, 82 — river, 588. 

Auſtwick. 4 

Auteri, 275, 

Auvigny, 7 

Are Kol, re, 328. 

Avenglats, what, 159. 

Arc ne, 16. 

Aven more, 521. 

Avondale, 342. 

Av eg river, £95 
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X. 


Baillics in Zetland, 733. 
zailiff in Jerſey, 751. 

Bainbridge, 87. 

Bainbrig, Reginald, 148.— his cate of 
Roman inte riptions, 157, 

Bainbrig cottages, 23. 

Bains caſile, 503. 

Baint, 118. 

Baker, Thomas, accyunt of, 123. 

Balaclugh, 554. 

Bala mac Audan, $29. 

Curi, 697. 

Halbnpgen, 500. 

Balcara caſtle, 587. 

Balcarras, lord, 3/6. 

Baldon”an, 5 88. 

jaldwin, carl of Albemarle and 11 
derne!s, 10 J- 

Baleyrath, 530. 

Balfour, Michael, baron Burlie, 378. 
— lit William, 19. 

Baifour caſlle, G12. 

palpony, 373. 
zdalgrigy, 1b. 

Balincum for balnt um, 25. 

Balintober, 594. 

%%, Bernard, 104, 11. —Ilugh, ba- 
ron, 233.— Cuy, 112.-- Joling king 91 
Scotland, 104, 1. contended with 
Kobert Brus for the crown of Scrit- 
land, and had it adjudged to him, 
221, 433%, kept out by force by 
Brus who had it conveyed to tis 
polterity, 221. 

— Edward, king, pains ,a ſignal 
victory over the Scotch with Engiiſh 
forces at Duplin, 379. 

Balnirichen, 531. 
tall, 370. — round tower, 481. 

Hallagh, 5 0, 5. round tower, 481. 

Eallamone, 703. 

Ballamoran, 620. 

Ballaſchan, 652. 

Haenden family, 212, -Wikams 
Dar n Broughton, 1b. 


Bullerudery barony, 554. 
oak. 1 
5 5 nz ly C41 4 904 
Ballichanry, 522 
Balligary, 5% 1 
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Ja; y, 577. 
1 CY, 571 
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Ballintoker, 688. 
Ballintoy, 64% 

I. 

Ballintra, 6 43. 


Ballinygrofs, 37 I. 
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Bally nebraher, 519. 
Ballynegal, ib. 
Ballyclough, 508. 
Ball ycoton, 509. 
Ba'lycrenan, 509. 
zallycroncen, 588. 
Ballycllan caſtle, 531, 
Ballyfin, 535 
Ballygaſkin, 524. 
Ballypaddy, round tower, 482. 
Ballygobbin, 497, 529. 
Ballyhack, 546. 
Ballyharne, 602. 
Ballyhenrch, 506 
Ballyhin, 551. 
Ballyhugh, 494- 
Bally leancleath, 554. 
Ballylinch, 605. 
Bally Mac Patric, 507. 
Bally Mac Swinney, 644. 
Bally Mac William Roe, 533. 
Ballymadan, 558. 
Ballymalloc, 509. 
Bailymaloe, 507. 
Ballymaſcandlan, 603. 
Ballymenor, 628. 
Bally mona, 697. 
Ballymony, 624. 
Ballymore, Euſtace, 559. 
Bai'ymorlace, 507. 
Ballymorus, 624. 
Ballymote, 590. 
Ballynahuch, 622. 
Bally nahil, 536. 
Bailynamony, 506. 
Ballynamore, 505. 
Bally naſpeg, 504. 
Bal ynayloe, 583. 
Ballynchurch, 584. 
Ballyndun 523. 
Ballynebraher, 519. 
Ballyne al, 519. 
Ballyne Saggard, 576. 
Pallyneagart, 038. 
Ballynoe and ſpreng, 508. 
Ballyrony and lake, 624. 
Ballyſadare, 591. 
Bally ſhannon, 576. 
Ballyſpellan ſpa, 531. 
Ballyvaradave, 505. 
Ballyvoreen, 303, 523- 
Ballyvourneck, 505. 
Balmain, 416. 
Balm winoch, lord, 423. 
Balmerinoch, 371,37 3» 37 5+--baron, ib. 
Balnacrief, 307. 
Balnruby, 406. 
Balrath and family, 565.—baron, ib. 
Balſoan, 566. 
Bal tarbet, 606. 
Balta voe, 742. 
—— and ſound, 732. 
Balthayock, 400. 
Baltimore, 505, 571.—baron, 338. 
Baltinglas and barony, 551. 
Baltinglaſs viſcount, 549. 
Balvaird and title, 378. 
Baluacnes, 397. | 
Balveney, 425- 
Balyvichan caſtte, 394. 
Bamborough, 235, 257, 744.—caſtle, 
238, 257.—ſhire, 257. 
Bambreech, 325. 
Bamf ſheriffdom, 422, 424, 425. 
Bamſhead, 180. 
Ban river, 624, 632. 
—- little, river, 617. 
Bana, 575. 
Banata, 427. 
Banbrich, 371. 
Banbridge, 623.—urns, ib.—cardinal, 
159. | 
1 monaſtery, 617, 618. 
Bandon, 503.—burnt by the Papiſts, 
ib. 
river, col, 504. 
Banduff, 503. 
Bangor, 622. 
Bank Top, 40. 
Banks, fir John, 182. 
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Bankyir, 366, 

Banna, 544, 463. 

Bannag, 463- 

PBannayhra, 536. 

zanningham, 93. 

zannoc, 364. 

Banocburn, 365, 355 —-bat!!z, 355, 
365. 

Bannomanna, 463. 

Bannrichen, 521. 

Banoghty ſetvice, 617, 622. 

Banquo, thane of Lochalr, 433.— 
murdered by Macbeth, ib.—tainily 
of Stuart deſcended from, ib. 

Bantry, 509. 

zantry bay fight, 457. 

Bar caſtle, 446.—8t. 439. 

Barachian and crofs, 347. 

Barbarus Hermolaus, 429. 

Barclay the apologilt, 416. 

Bard, Iriſh, diſcovered a giant's grave, 
643. 

Barden tower, 7. 

Bardlay hall, 143. 

Bargaran, 348 

Bargen y, 339. 

Barhouſe family, 171. 

Barlow. biſhop of Lineoln, zealous 
againſt popery, where born, 155,— 
bred at Appleby, 157. 

Barmken of Echt, 421. 

Barmſton, 77. 

Barnird caſtle, 111. 

Barnbugle, 318, 319. 

Barncluith, 242. 

Barnewell family, 501, 503. 

Barnſby ficld, 70. 

Barntown caſtle, 5646. 

Barnwell family, 558, 5. -viſcoums 
King ſland, 561. —— John, baron 
Trimletſt-wn, 563. 

Baron court, 635. 

Barons of Scotland, 233.—and their 
courts, 292.— when firſt in Scot- 
land, 238, 

Barons and baronies, many in Nor- 
thumberland, 232. 

Baronſtown, 571. | 

Barr, Robert and Walter, conquerors 
of Ireland, 46g. 

Barra, 718. 

Jarray, 402. 

Barrington, Sir John, 75. 

baron Newcourt and viſ- 
count Ardglas, 621. 

Barritus, 668. 

Barrow, 553. 

Barrow river, 346, 532, 533, 

— caſtle, 532. 

— hill, 224. 

Barry, 695. 

Barry court, 501. 

— iſland, 389. 

— family, 501, 504. 

-countets and earls, 504. 

——- barons, 501. 

— river, 501. 

| - tomb, 508. 

——- barons Santry, 861. 

——- viſcount Butiphant and carl of 
Barrymore, 514. 

—— Robert, firſt wounded in the 


conqueſt of Ireland, and that man- 


ned a hawk there, 501. 

— iſland, 695. 

Barrymore, iſland, 504. 

Barſa, 755 bb 

Bartholanus, a Scythian, arrived in 
Ireland 300 years after the flood and 
ſettled the giants there, brought with 
him 1000 men and women, who all 
died of the plague in one werk, 456. 

Barton, 162. | 

on the ſtreet, $5. 

Baruch, 695. ' 

Bat vas, 719. | 

Barwick, Dr. John, 153. 

Bas, what, 429. 

—- relief, Roman, 35. 
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Baſs iſland, 305, 44, 755» 
— pvorle, 58. 
Haſalt ic columns, 716, 717, 718. 
B.ſedale, 52. 
Balepool, 429, 755. 
BaH¼lie what, 107. 
Balterip, 302. 
Baſtick, 590, 
Batablc guard, 176. 
Batavi, where flaticued, 29 
Bath, Roman, 85. * 
— gate, 318. 
— family. 560. 
Bath gat: ſheriftdom, 318. 
attic plac e, 152, 259. 
— crols, 188. 
—— — bridge, 13. 69. 

—— burg, 158. 
—— flats, 69. 

Battles. 
Aberlemmo, 425. 
—— Crucn, 425. 
loup, 425. 

— Corrichie, 421. 
—— YR utlem green, 319. 
— Newburn, 251. 

— Brumford, 239. 
Carham, 259. 
—— Huge river, 128. 
(Clifron moor, 152 
— Stirling, 116. 


——— Ma:ſvelly, 3. 


— Con niſborgugh, ib. 
— H — H-theld, 34+ 
—— invedfeld, g. 
— — Te- cht 75 6. 
— T owton 48. 
York, between the Dane: 2nd 
the king of Northumberland, 11. 
—— Nevil's crols, 100. 
Stehe, 123. 
—— Cattle ſord, 4 7 
— Ferrybricge, 49. 
— of the Standard, 20, 21, 86. 
Killicranky, 396, 46. 
m— — Newton Hamilton, G12, 
—— — Aghrim, 523. 
— Rathmires, 560. 
Clontarf, 858. 
Boyne; $54. 
—— Mortleh, 439. 
— — Culioden, 430. 
—— Dallhalladba, 442. 
Loch Locky, 436. 
——— Lonogcarty, 394. 
NEE Dungsby. 444. 
———Dalrie, 395. 
ck Tullybardine, 372. 
Balbricge, 425. 
Czinns, 425 
——  —  Harlaw, 402, 421. 
— Kilſyth, 353. 
Duplin, 376, 380. 
— Lanzlc, 347. 
Bannocburn, 355, 365. 
Muſſelborough, 304. 
——Muſſelburgh, or Pinkey, 26, 
394» 389. 
—— Bothwe'l, 343. 
Dunhill, 307. 
— Standard, 27. 
— — HBillangho, 125. 
Du ham, 132. 
—— — Orttcrburne, 233, 246, 375. 
Alnwic, 238. 
— Braham, or Bramham, moor, 
242. | 
—— — Heftenfild, 249. 
—— Floddon, 239. 
—— vom moſs, 176, 188. 
=—— Solway frith, 156, 17% 
—— Knordoc, 583. 
Knoctoe, 589, 
—— Ferrybricge, 49. 
| Kelblen toreſt, 393. 
—— one, 394. | 
— Bauze, 423. 
Verneuill, ib. 
—— Nloleaglmaſt, $49. 


Battles. 


207%, 


1007; 


attles, 
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Battles. 
between Malcolm and Sueno, 
430. 

—— of Ardnary, 591. 

— — Largis, 40 5+ 

Bauder river, 111. 

Beacon, 43. 

Beads, ID uid, 140. 

Beagh, 584. 

Beal river, 516. 

Bealancairig, 596. 

Bean caſtle 427. 

field. 6. 

— Molucca, 729. 

— one 308. 

Beamire, 564. 

Beer park. 122. 

Beare promontory, 495. 

Bearhaven and title, 497. 

Bears tranſported from Britain to 
Rome, 367. 

— in Scot] nd, 393. 

Bear:itude aley, 595 

Beaton, James, archl»ſhop of St. An- 
drew's, and founder of New College 
there, 373.—cardinal, his retreat, 
378. 

Beatrix daughter of Ivo Veſcy the 
Norman, 20. 

Be ,trix, daughter of king Henry III. 
26. 

zeaucaſtle, 176, 209, 

JcauchsMmp, 455- 

— — earl of Albemarle, 16, 78. 

Beaufort, Edmund, duke of Somerſet, 
242. 

"6. "9M baren Ferrard of, 603. 

— river, 428. 

— a bey, 436. 

lrith, 431. 

zeaumont, Henry, ear! of Buchan, 
423- — family, 5. 38, 49, — Mr. 
Gorge, his charities, 49. 

Beaupa k, 106, 

Bebba, queen, 238. 

Bebbanburgh, 238. 

Bec, Anthony. b1ſhop of Durham, 198, 
—truftce for Veſcy's natural lon, alie- 
nated the inheritance to his own ule, 
20, 238. —refulcd to refer a diſpute 
with the prior to king Edward I. 193. 
—loſt Durham caſtle, 104. —occa- 
ſioned the loſs of the privileges and 
eſtates of the ſee, 173. 

— patriarch of Jeruſalem, a great 
builder, 108. 

Becker, Thomas, 520. | 

Beckwith, Pra bar" 31, 81, 535 


—— — 


55- 

Bettiffe, 566. 

BeCtive and title, 556. 

Bedal, 93. 

Bede, Venerable, where born, 107.— 
his chair, 124. —dedicated 113 eccle- 
ſtaſtical hiſtory to king Ceolwlph, 
239. ä 

Bedel, biſhop, 604, 605. 

Bedftcad, inſcription on, 249. 

Bee houſes, 2.52. 

Bcerflcet, 747. 

Bec's, St. 169, 180, —h:ad, 129, 

B-es, plenty in Ireland, 470. 

Ee ga, a religious Iriſh women and faint, 
—_ 

Beg Lei, 547. 

7 ggar. 341. 

Bek.ngi!l, 152. 

Felan, 542. 
elatucader, a local deity, 171, 172, 
185. 187. 

api he ſame with Mars, 167. 

—— Wcrſhiped in Cumberland, 
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Ee Cou, 607. 
Helcara caſtie, 527 
Belek, (ob. 
relfaſt, 628. 

Le terd 2 

a : 9: 

n ven, viſcount, 308. 
Peliegal 445. 

chlama, 129. 
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Bell, a prize, 68.—to hear the bell, 6g, 


—on the outhde of a chutch, 259. 
Bell caſtle, 323. 


Bell metal por, 622. 

Bellagincs, who, 66g. 

Bellamont foreft, 605. 

Bellafize family, 20, 24.-—ſir Henry, 
118, 

Bell-ck, 586. 

zeil ifle, 608, 947. 

Belleghan, 644. 

Beltenden, lord, 312. 

Bel'cneftown hall, 500. 

Beilew, 565. —— bridge, 583.—caſlle, 
ib.— new town, ib,—fawily, 5909.— 
barons Duleck, 583 | 

Beilingham, lord deputy of Ircland, 
built Catherl gh cftly, 632, 

Bellifle, 79. 

Belliſter caftle, 272, 242. 

Bellomo t, bſhoy IL i de, 194. 

Bellona's temple at York, 10. 

Belſey, 237 

Balten, 390. 

Belturbet, 604. 

zelvedere and title, 365. 

Belvoir, 628. 

Belus a found, 732. 

Benbecula, 9 8. 

Benburb, 637. 

Benchichen mountains, 404. 

zen Cronachen, 384. 

Bendenges, William, one of the con- 
qQuerors of [reland, 409. 

Benedict, St. 194. 

land, 548. 

Ben diftines, when firſt ſettled in Ire- 
land 017. 

Benediftus Biſcop, 197. 

Benewick mountain, 434- 

Bengley, barony of, 238. 

Bengore head, 629. 

Benhope, 446. 

Beniſcara, 588. 

Benli-gal, 446. 

Bennachie obeliſk, 421. 

mountain, 421. 

Bennada, 591. 

Benſon, William, baron Bingly, 44. 

Benwell, 218, 251: 

Benwell hill, 218. 

Benwick, 236. 

Benwickle, 302. 

Percaria, what, 14. 

Bercovicus, 236. 

Berdſey, 597.— ſland, 607. 

zere park, 106, 107. 

Berengarius, an imaginary duke, 229. 

Beresford, fir Marcus, 513. 

— un T yo, 63 

Berge, | 

Hergos, 727. 

Bergarum littus, 727. 

2 727. 

Berkun, 744. 

Bernacles, 698. 

Bernaldiwick, 44. 

Bernard, St. 3.—cafile, 104 

Bernera, 717. 

3-rnera barracks, 432. 

Bernia, 463. 

Bernicia, 2, 241. 

Bernicians, 239, 241. 

Ber neſwale, 445. 

Berigonium, 332. 

Berogonium, 387, 382. 

Berrenenoul, 228. 

Berridale, 442.—forcſt, 

Berrubium, 442, 445. 

Berry hill, 422. 

Berth, 393. : 

B-rtha, 399. 

Berthram, William, 237. 

Bertram, de, 25H.—baron, d. 

Bertrand, 19 24. 


Bervicus and Bervica, what, 2.35. 


— 


\ Bervy water, 416. 


Berwick in E'\mezt, 6. 

North, 303, 308. 

on T wece, 239, 24%, 294. 
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Berwick ſheriffdotn, 294. 
Berwicus and Berwica, 239. 
Beſborovgh and title, 514. 
Beſly Bel mountain, 035. 
Beteor ies infulr, 712. 
IB tha river, 163 —its falls, ib 
Betham, Sz. —hal 5 1b. — fall, ib. 
Bethmeſley, 7. 
Bethun, Baldwin de, 16. 
Brucaſtle, 146, 
Beurepair, 129 
Beverley, 14, 72 —- beck, 73 —ſpa, . 
—foreft, b. tos for fandluary, ſb. 
W John de, his ſhrine and cof- 
in, 73. 
B. vi, 339. 
Bewiry, $11, 600, 
Bexwich, Hu, h, 136. 
B aun, Iriſh, wat, 463; 
Bible tranflated int Irith, 654. 
Bick uo, , Alt xander, biſhop of Dublin, 
549: 
Bipa, 742. 
Bigge, 2, 731. 
Bipgin, what, 29. 
Bi,nell park, 94. 
Bip an i 1 608, —Hugh cut! of Nor- 
k, 469. 
ens 3 
Biland, 20. 
E Ilan, to, 129.— battle of, ib, 
zillef un, 237, 257. 
he Bin, 373. 
dt. Pinan, 5/4. 
Eine heuer, 104, 114,—pennies, ib, 
unc inn mountains, 404 
Bingham, Richard, g vernr of Cons 
naught, 5B g.—redu ed the M' Cone 
nels, cBg 586, 646. —<:ecrpe, cut 
a paſſzge through the Care en- 
tains, 594. 
nge y, 43, 44. 
Binhill, 352. 
Binnee. 425. 
B:nns, 318. 
Binovium, 104. 
Bir, 533. 
Zirchar 1s inf. 744. 
Birchwood, 31. 
Jirds breeding in keels of old ſhips, 423. 
Birvantes, £28. 
Birgon 7 i, 578. 
Birkbeck, 155. 
NOR emily, 580, LOT 
3. — monuments, 681. — John, 
6.1 of Athenry, 38 3 
ated earl of Louth, for having de- 
feared and flain Edward Bruce, 509. 
— {jain in an inſurreftion, 15.— 
William, _— of Athenry, his 
monument, 582. 
Birt wood, 307, 398. 
Birſa. 723. 
Birth Laſter, 721. — Weſter, ib. 
Biicopins Benedictus, 167, 
Biihop hill, 61. 
Bi (th Þ and dan of the iſles, 715. 
Biſhops of Durham fit in their own 
court on judg-ment of blood, 109. 
—four eminent of Durham, 107. 
— ins cotland cx: _d tneir func- 
tions in any place before A. D. 
1170, 284. —preficed ex officio in 


the provincrl fn, 286. — abo- 
lithed, ib. — formerly ords of parti. 
ament, 288.— ben cenſrerated and 
c 


es | 1 * yu” 
onhirmed by the srchbiihops Gt 
* 


— - Kriſh, their contempt of 
tic hes, 467. — at the council of Ri- 
mini maigta ned by the public, ib. 

— — Ieiſh, ard their mirridiftion, 
480 .—forcerſy conſecrated by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, ib. — 
having bot three milch cows for 
heir tuMliftence, if they wene cry, 
the par ſh was to change them, 604 

m—— of Van, fic, jor, by zn 


tient cuſtom cnhoſen cut of the monk 
of Furneſ: abbey, 132, 701.—namec 


x 
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by the lord of the iſland, ib. ſub- 


ject to the ſce of York by acts of 
arliament, ib. 

Biſhops court, 542. 

—— — Thorp, 12, 66. 

Bifler family, 626. 

Billet, murdered Patrick, earl of Athol, 
and burat his houſe, 393.-—John 
had large poſſeſſions in Ireland, for- 
feited by Hugh for rebellion, ib. 

Bittleſdon, 257. 

Biwell caſtle and tenure, 235. 

Bixater voe, 731. 

Bizon ſkeleton, 343. 

Black amber, 18. 

Blackburn, 30. 

* 8 Mr. his botanic garden, 
136. 

Blackbury loch, 297. 

Black caſtle, 394- ”" 

Blackdikes, 242, 409, 410. 

Blacket family, 57, 84, 249.—fir Wal- 
ter C. 249. 

Black lead, 169, 182. 

Black mountains, 384 

Blackmere, 17. 

Black Middins, dangerous rocks, 252. 

Blackneſs and caſtle, 305, 318, 373. 

Black ſide cave, 43. 

Black ſod harbour, 588. 

Blackſtob croſs, 430. 

Blackſton, 34), 348. 

Blackſtones, 492. 

Blackſtoops, 546. 

Blackwater town, 637. — river, 613, 
614, 635.—fort on, 634. 

Bladin hills, 520 

Blaidnoo river, 330. 

Blakemore, a diviſion of the North 
Riding of Yorkſhire, 19. 

Blanche, daughter of Henry, duke of 
Lancaſter, 132. 

of Artois, ib. 

Blanchefold family, 528. 

Blanchevelſton family, 528. 

Blanchland, 251. 

Bland family, 135.—fir John, 49. 

Bland, a liquor, 935. 

Blane, water of, 351. 

Blain, 527. 

Blake, mayor of Galway, 581. 

Blan, 396. 

Blank all, 137. 

Blantire, 344.—lord of, ib. 

Blanus, St. 381. 

Blarney, 5og. 

Blatum Bulgium, 173, 186, 187, 323. 

Blavet or Blavia, 759. | 

Blayney, barons Monaghan, 609. 

Bleary, queen, her croſs, 346. 

Blencarn river, 149. 

Blencow family, 192.—Great and Lit- 
tle, 192. 

Blenkenſop, 232. 

Bleſſington, 552. 

Blith river, 237. 

Blomberg family, 83. 

Bloomſmithy rent, 142. 

Blow vochy, 351. 

Bloyk, 559. 

Blundel, William, 137. 

Blunt, Clarles, baron Montjoy, lord 
deputy of Ireland, Br. the Iriſh 
rebels, and drove out the Spaniards, 
501. 

Boandus, 563. 

Boat of ſtone, 722. 

Bocetam, 402. 

Boddom caſtle, 424. 

Bodotria, 303. 

Bodywithan, 572. 

Boen, 423, 425. 

Beeotia, 15. 

Boeth, what, 25, 63. 

- dean ſpa, 35. 

Bog of Goicht, 428. 

—- inflammable, 514. 

Boggra, 505. - 

Bogs in Ireland, 479, 570, 608.—arti- 
cles found in, 472, 4706.—progrels 
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of, 470.—in Man drained, 699. 

Bog muſcle, 570. 

Bog trotters in Northumberland, 233. 

Bohun, Humphrey, one of the con- 
querors of Ireland, 459.—flain in 
paſſing a bridge, . 

Boilean clare, 584. 

Bois family, 418. 

Boiſel family, 540. 

Boith medbha, 633. 

Bold family, 12d. 

Bolebec, baron, 281.— Walter de, ib, 
—[ſabel, countels of Oxford, 236.— 
family, 252. 

Bolinbrook, Henry, duke of Lancaſter, 
depoſed Richard II. and got the 
crown of England; cohferred the 
honour of Lancaſter on his ſon 
Henry and heirs, 133. 

Bollen, viſcount Rochtord and carl of 
Ormond, 520 — Anne, ib. 

Bollendeſart, 514. 

Boltby, Nicholas de, 232, 234- 

Bolton, 7, 24, 41, 546.—abbey, 42.— 
priory, 49.—hall, ib.—caſtle, 87, 88. 
— uke, 88. 

Bonaghern, 538. 

Bonagmargy, 628. 

Bonclace makers, 73. 

Bones found, 543. 

Bones piled, 506. — large, ib.— and teeth 
of oxen, 250. 

Bongate, or Bourngate, 158.— mill, 46. 

Bonington, 334.—lyn, 343. 

Bonoghty, what, 617. 

Boomhall, 633. 

Boorvy, 446. 

Booſhala, 717. 

Booth, fir George, 136. — Henry, ba- 
ron Delamere and earl of Warring- 
ton, ib.—Henry, archbiſhop, 8. 

Bootham bar, 63. 

Bophin iſland, 587. 

Borcovicus, 223, 245, 251. 

Border ſervice, who charged with, 151, 
198.—ſtate of the borders, ib. 

Borderers, 285.—warlike by reaſon of 
frequent ſkirmiſhes, 176, 199. — 
manners of, 327. — peaceable ſince 
the Union, 199.—name aboliſhed, 
268, 284. 

Borera, 718, 719. 

Boreum promontory, 639, 642. 

Borland * 299. 

Borough bridge, 58.— hill, 59. 

Borrodale, 169, 181. 

Borthwic barony, 304, 309. 

Boſchain, 402. 

Both-dhomnaig, 633. 

Both Chonaes, 644. 

Bothal caſtle, 237, 256.— baron, ib.— 
Bertram de, 256. 

Botham, St. 302. | 

Bothwell, 339, 343-— John, baron of 
Holyrood-houſe, 264. —earls, 320, 
339, 343. their mantion-houſe, 319. 
—barttle, . 

Bothwell, Adam, firſt proteſtant biſhop 
of Orkney and Zetland, 735. 

Bottle hill, 509. | 

Bovaugh caſtle, 636 

Bough, 25.—church, 119. 

Boulneſs, 187, 229. 

Boulter, archbiſhop of Armagh, 614. 

Boundary of England and Scotland, 
173, 175, 23 302.—of the Roman 
province in Britain, 211, 233. 

Boutham bar, 63. 

Bowes, 93,—inſcription and coins, 93. 
—ſir Ralph, his tomb, 96.—family, 
104, 112. 

The Bowers, 244. 

Bowfinnan, 588. 

Bowing ſtone, 718. 

Bowland foreſt, 129, 

Bowneſs caſtle, 424. 

Boyce, St. his croſs, 603. | 

Boyd, baron, 335, 336.—carl Kilmar- 
nock, 336. — Tt homas, regent of 
Scotland, 335. — Robert, earl of 
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Arran, his wife taken from him and 
given to another, 335 

Boyle, Henry, baron of Carleton, 33. 
— Robert, 49.--Richard, baron Clit 
ford and carl Buileigh, 71, 99, 

John, carl of Glaſgow, 345.—Ri-. 
chard earl of Cork, 509.—-carl of 
Orrery, ib.— viſcounts Shannon, , 
$74-—-baron Bleſſingtou, 552. -—. 

Boyle barony, 594, 595.—town and 
abbey, 595. 

Boyne river, 563, 564.—battle, 56. 
—v1iſcount, ib. 

Boynton family, 77. 

Boys river, 626. 

Boyville, Richerus de, 290. 

Braal caſtle, 442, 443. 

Brabantiones, 256. 

Brabazon, earl of Meath, 565. 

Bracadale loch, 717. 

Bracchium, 23, 87. 

Bracelet, 476.—of gold, 513. 

Bracewell, 43. 

Brachwater, 306. 

Brackenbury family, 104. 

Brackenſtown, 560. 

Brackmere, 181. 

Bradford, 45. 

Bradley, 4.—hall, 117. 

Bradſhaw family, 138. 

Brae of Mar, 404, 419. 

Brago, 718. 

Braidalbin, 389, 399.—-lords, 391, 
392. | 

Braidwocd's acalemy for deaf and 
dumb, 315. 

Braithwait, Thomas, 157. 

Brakenback, 21. 

Brakenſey, 320. | 

Bramhall, archbiſhop of Armagh, 614, 


Bramham moor, 44.—park, 44, 53.— 


biggin, 53. 
Bramhope, 50. 
Bramiſh, 238. 
Brampton, 176, 201, 202, 260. 
Bramton, 238. 
Bran river, 436. 
St. Brandan's hill, 494. 
Brandani, who, 338. 
Brandon family, 599. 
Brandon, St. and ſtatue, 492. 
Brandret, 414. 
B andreth ſtone, 155. 
Branford, earl, 308. 
Brankſton pillar in memory of the bat- 

tle of Flodden, 260. 
Branſpeth caſtle, 105, 118. 
Brany river, 570. 
Braſs weapons found, 703. 
— plate, 92. 
ox head, 421. 
——celts, 37. 
Braſay, 729. 
Braſs daggers, 703. 
Braſſa ſound, 7 30. 
Braſſay, 732. 


Bratanach, 728. 


Brawny, 570. 

Braxford, 343. 

Bray, 542, 560. —river, 548. 
Brayton, Alanus de, 299. 
Breahans, who, 665. 
Breany, 1 604. 
Brearclift, John, 85. 

Breaſt Jaws, what, 701. 
Breattain, 620. 

Brechan, or plaid, 390. 
Brechin, 402, 497 

Brefar iſland, 757. 

Brefine, 604. 

bilhops of Kilmore fo ſty led, 


ib. 
Brehar, 757. 
Brehon laws, 485**. 
Bremenium, 233, 246, 250, 361. 
Bremetonacum, 131. | 
Bremeturacum, 176, 202. 
Bremore, 558. 
Brend, St. 501. 

Bren- 


4. 


Dat- 


tyled, 


Bren- 


- 


Brendan, St. 7 18.—his purgatory, 639, 


642+ 

Brendanus, 338, 711. 

Brent, Falcaſius de, 7. 

Breos, Philip de, 515. — one of the 
conquerors of Ireland, 469. 

Breſſa iſland, 742. 

Breſſe, a valiant Norman, fought for 
the houſe of Lancaſter, 238. 

Bretagne, 759. 

Brewahall, 643- 

Brexarum, what, 77. 

Brick buildings, 74. 

— Roman, 35, 63. 

—— coffins, 63. 

Bride ſtones, 35 —river, 505. 

St. Bride's well, 426. 

Bridget, St. 540, 541.—her miracle, 
ib, -tomb, 61).—ſettles nuns and 
monks in the ſame houſe without ſee- 
ingeach other, 540.--her birth-place, 
ſtone, and pillar, 601. 

Bridge, 384. — of one arch 19 feet, 
334.—of Don, 421.,—Ouſe, 63.— 
Cornhill, 259.—Edinburgh, 315. 

Bridgetown, 506. : 

Bridgewater, duke of, his canal, 134. 

Bridge, Mr. founds a ſchool at Gig- 
gleſwick, 41. ; 

Bridho/e crags, 246.— camps, ib. 

Bridkirk, 183. 

Bridle, antient, 47. 

Bridlington, 15, 77. — John de, a 
monkiſh poet, 77. 

Brierly, 34, 35+ 

Brieu, St. 501. 


Briga, 
Brigæ, vues . 
Bri and, 

Brigantes, 1. 285, 511, 528. —ſettled in 
the iſland before the Romans, 1.— 
firſt ſubdued by Claudius, ib, 

Brigantia, 1.—ſtatues of, 323. 

Brigantine, what, 1. 

Brigantium, 9. 

Brigg, Dr. Henry, 47. 

Kh, — held there, 
ib. 

Brighus flu. 511. 

Brigoon, 507. 

Briimſwhawl, 716. 

Brimſter voe, 731. 

Brindfells, 180. 

Brines, 443. 

Bripkburn, 257. 

Briany river, 504. 

Brioc, St. 501. 

Britain has plenty of day, 240. 

Britannia, inſcription to, 52. 

Britannicus, a name given to Com- 
modus, 23. | 

Britiſh ocean, 461, 462.—unknown, 
ib.—advantages of, ib.—ſhips, ib.— 
ſmaller i0ands, ib,—diamonds, 258. 
towns, 9.—Alps, 147. — pearls, 


461.—channel, 747.—where deep- 


elt, 7 55.—forts, 432.—biſhops, 476. 


| Britiſh ſeas, 745+ 


Britans defeated by the Saxons at Co- 
niſborough, 3. 

Brittaſc, 535. 

Brivelle, 235. 

Broad river, gor, 511. 

Broadhaven, 588. 

Broadſea, 421. 

Broadwater, 45. 

Brocavum, 160. 

Brockley park, 536. 

Brockſmouth, 309. 

Brockty crag, 402, 406. 

Broderick family, 508. 

Brogh, in Teutonic, what, 410, 724. 

Broghead caſtle, 430. 

Broghill and baron, 508. 

Bronidum, 238. 

Brock family, 40. 

Broomfie id, 560. 

Broomhouſe, 373. 

bronſman, 744. 


N D E 


Brora river and loch, 4 39, 440, 448.— 
water, 439.—bri'ge, ib. 

Brother iſle, 729, 731, 742. | 

Brotherton, 6, 45.—birth place of a 
ſon of Edward J. and tenure of the 
houſe, 6, 46. 

earl of Norfolk and marſhal 
of England, 6.— Thomas, eſq; his 
improvements on the culture of 
trees, 136 

Brouvh, 157,—upper and lower, ib.— 
market, ib.—f-ir hill, 159. 

Brougham caſtle, 148, 160, 162, 163. 
alrars at, 160. 

Broughton, 44, 83, 143, 312, 331.— 
ſir Thomas, 143. 


— camp, 299. 


Brovoniacum, 148. 


Brovoniacæ 158. 

Broweny, 732. 

Brown family, 55, 544. 

Brownlow, earl of Tyrconnel, 643. 

Browny's ſtone, 718. © 

Bruce, family, 18, 82, 321, 419. — 

monuments, 82. — caltle, 366, — 
barons, 18, 

— Robert, 18, 321. — his tower, 
ſword and helmet, 372. — his fifth 
battle, 422. — his camp, ib. — his 
narrow eſcape, 394. — claimed the 
crown of Scotland againſt Baliol, 
ſeized it, and founded the royal line 
in his poſterity, 32 1-—ſlew John Co- 
myn,ib.—ordered his heart to be car- 
ried to the Holy Land, 339.—made 
the Flemings earls of Wigton here- 
ditary chamberlains of Scotland, 356. 

— Robert, baron Skelton, viſcount 
Ampthill, carl of Ayleſbury, 82 — 
earl of Elgin, ib.—earl of Carrick, 
ib. 332. 

„ ord of Anandale and Cleve- 
land, 32 1.—inſcription on, 322. 
—— Robert defeated Edward II. at 

Bannocburn, ib. 

—— gave gl, ſterling to St. Magnus's 
Kirk on that victory, 407. 

— defeated at Dairea, 395. 

— David, 3 of Scotland, de- 
ſtroyed the biſhopric of Durham, 
100. — defeated and taken, ib. — 
forced to give up many caſtles, ib. 

— Peter, baron Skelton, 147. 

— fir William, the Inigo Jones of 
North Britain, 372. 

— . Edward, eari of Kincarden, ib. 

———- baron Kinloſs and earl of Elgin 
and Aileſbury, 429. 

- brother to the king of Scotland, 
burat Dundalk and was proclaimed 
king of Ireland, 59g.—cut off with 
co men, ib. 

Brudenel, fir Robert, 40. 

Bruerer, Drogo de, a Fleming, firſt 
lord of Holderneſs, married the Con- 
queror's niece, and poiloned her, 16, 

Bruer fall, 396. 

Brugh, 227. 

Brumflet-hen, 19. 


Brumford, 238.—battle of, ib. 


Brumridge, 238. 
Brun Albin, 389. 
Brundas, Turgis, 176. 
Bruntiſland, 374. 


Brufee, 518. 


Brus, Robert, 19. 
Bryansford, 624. 
Buachalety, 38 5. 


Buccleugh, 297— family, ib.—: title, 


ib. 320. 

Bucebury camp, 299. 

Buchan, 423, 424.— carl, 424. 

Buchanan, 352.— George, 309.— born, 
351.—Where buried, 313. 

Bucbande or Boghania, ib. 

Buciles caſtle, 444. a 

Buck, Walter, 237.— John, ib.—ſir 
George, ib. 


X. 


Buckhaven, 374. 

Buckle of gold, 718. 

Bucle, a Scot, 698. 

Bulle, 259 

Bueth, 196, 200,—caſtle, 195. 

Buiſly, Robert, 3. 

Bui Spinnan hill, 448. 

Buley caſtle, 148, 158. 

Bulkeley family, 523.—viſcounts Caſ- 
hell, ib. 

Bulla voe, 732. 

Bulmer family, 19. 84, 10f5.—Bevis, 
undertook to find a gold mine in 
Cluydeſdale, 339. 

Bulneſs, 173. 

Bulls, white, fierce, 367, 393. 

Bullers of Buchan, 424. 

Bulloch, 559. —caſt e, 392. 

Bul yvages head, 498. 

Bunaw, 384. 

Bunratty, 578. 

Bura voe, 7 32. 

Burbank, Thomas, 192. 

Burchana, 744 

Burdet family, 40. 

Burdoſwald, 177, 205, 225. 

Burgage, free, 108. 

Burg gate, 158. 

Burgh, 77, 148. 

hill, 23. 

—— hall, 24. 

of M rray, 430. 

———— royal of Scotland, when firſt 

— 291.— royal convention of, 

ib. 


under Stanmore, 143. 

upon ſands, 173, 187, 188. 

barony, 173. 

family, 581, 597. 

lords of Connaught, 597. 

Richard, earlof Clanricard and 

St. Alban's, 580, 582, 583. 

William. earl of Ulfler, mut- 
dered by his own men, 640. 

——-- Serlo de, 8. 

—— Wi liam, baron of Caſtle Con- 
nel, 51s. 

— Vlic de, earl of Clanricard, 
580. 

——— Walter, earl of Ulſter, 640. 
—carried into Scotland, left his wife 
as hoſtage, returned and recovered 
Connaught. 585. 

flew Phelim O*Connor, and 

afterwards was ſlain, ib. 

viſcounts Mayo, 586. 

—— oha, de, baron of Leitrim, 
murdered, 592. 

Burghaclere, 584. 

Burghale, 24. 

Burghs, what, 729. 

Burgleih baron in Scotland, 378. 

Burgundiones, whence named, 148. 

Burien, St. 756. : 

Burlington, 77.—bay, ib.—carl, ib. 

Burn, Dr. Richard, where born, 155, 
157. 

1 hop, 105. 

Burning well near Wigan, 138. 

Burniſburgh, 724. 

Burnley, 138. 

Burnratty, 576. 

Burnſall, 7. 

Burnſhool, 587. 

Burnſide, 443. 

Burnſwerk, 323. 

Burra ifland, 722. 

Burran, 742. 

Burraw, 384. 

Burray, 729, 732. 

Burren barony, 578. 

Burrens, 323. 

Burrham caſtle, 494. 

Burvens, 158 —High, ib. 

Burrough bridge, 8. 

Burrough walls, 184. 

Burroughs, 183, 184. 

Burrow, 139, 


Bur- 


— —— — — ä — 


— — — — —— 
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Burrowſtoneſs, 318. 

Burſtall garth, 75. 

Burth waite, 40. 

Burton, 159. 500. 

in Kendal, 153. 

baren, 508. 

— — (range, 40.—-Agnes, 77.— 
Conſtable, 75 

— hall, 543. 

— — Dr. ts Yorkſhire collections, 
75 

Bure, 127. 134. 

Buſl-y or Bufley family, 3. 

Buſs haven, 730. 

Buſ; gap, 232. 

Bute, 37. 338.—cearl, ib. 

Butler family, 520, 528, 531. from 
whom delcended, 

—— baion ( ahyrr, 520, $28, — 
Du boyne, 528. 

- duke of Or10nd, to enjoy the 
dignity of an Engliſh duke under 
that title, 525. 

— earl of Arran, 581. 

— A|maric, 128. 

— Edmund, carl of Carric, 620. 

- viſcount Mountgarr't, 544. 

- Pierce, carl of Ollory and Or- 

mond, 5200. 

- | hcoba'd, viſcount Tullo, 533 

baron, 60. 

— viſcounts Thurles 524, 528. 

—- Ccaris of Oſlory, 528. 

whence named, 520. 

viſcount [kertin, 524. 

Butt, what, 739. 

Butterby, 105. 

Buttevant. 508 —viſcount, ib. 

Buvinda fl. 553. 

Byaun in Irith, what, 544. 

Byland abhey, 20, 84. 

Byran, 49. 

Byrehid, 378. 

erke, Robert, his epitaph, 35. 

Byweli and ba ony, 250. 

Byron, fir John, for hs great valour 
and loyalty to king Cha le, I. created 
baron of Rochdale, 134- 


— 


C. 


ABLES, what, 154. 
Cadell family, 563. 
Cadley family, 550. 
Cader, 358. 
Cadwallo, or Caſwallo, 234. 
Cadzow. 242. 
Caer, what, 482. 
Conan, 3. 
—— Daun, 3. 
Dronoc, 169. 
— Ebranc, 9. 
—— Evronc, 9. 
Guidi, 308, 745. 
Laveroc, 325, 327.— ſiege, ib, 
— — Lualid, 174. 
Luel, 174, 194. 
Voran, 225, 242. 
— Werid, 131. 
Cœſar Auguſta, or Saragoſa, 749. 
Ca ſarea, or Cherburg, 465. 
Czſarca, 749. 3 
Cxeſarea, Noah's grand -daughter, in- 
babited Ireland before the flood, 465. 
Cæſari burgum, 749. 
Cæſarius, fir Ewen, 189. 
Cakans, who, 632. 
Caheras, what, 505. 
Cahermane, 508. 
C. hier, 523. 
Cahirdonel, 492. 
Cahir caſtle, 520. —barons, 520. 
Cahir duny caſtle, 50). | 
— Conrigh, 494. 
— rant, 494+ 
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Caiar, what, 549. 
Cailway lech, 718. 


E 


Cairn, 385, 416, 422, 425, 426, 619, 


623. 

Cairn Alpin, 385. 

| cigh, 381. 

— Lia, 439. 

—— Tierna, 505. 

Wochel, 381. 

Cairn of ſtones, 247. 

Caicneduin, 425. 

Cairns, 200, 318, 432. 717, 718. 

Cairvorran, 225 

Cairhneſ+, 438. 

Caiſteal Baraora, 394- 

C.laly, 260. 

Calc, what, 8. 

Calcaceſter, 8, 

Calcaria, 7, 8. 

Calcarienſes, ib. 

Calder, 361. — river, 4, 38. — made 
navigable from Caſtleford to Wake- 
field, 39.—caſt'e, 318, 430.—mair, 
298.—abbey, 181, —houle, 361. 

Caldernaugh, 348. | 

Caldey, 645, 696. 

Caldron fnour, 111.—glen, 491. 

Ca drywolagh, 596. 

Caldwell, 25. 

Caleb-g, 639.—tarbour, ib. 

Caledon, 635. 

Caledonia, 366. 

Caledonian hears, 265.—white bulls, 
ib —dogs, ih. —foreſt, 360, 393 — 
—ncean, 366. 

Caledonii, why ſo called, and how 
this word was uſed by the Romans, 
367. 

Calf ſound, 724. —of Man, 697, 703. 
—of Edi, 724. 

Caligula's mock expedition into Britain, 
740. 

Cal afrith voe, 731. 

Callan river, $28.—mountain, tomb in 
it, and inſcription, 579. 

Callars, 529. | 

Callen:ar caſtle, 318, 356, 364. — 
earl, 363. 

Calp urnus, a Britiſh prieſt, father of 
St. Patrick, the Iriſh apoſtle, 612. 
— Agricola, ſent againſt the 
Britans by Antoninus Philoſophus, 

232. 

Caltragh ne pallice, 584. 

Calvert, baron Baltimore, 571. 

Camalodunum, 2, 356. 

Cambeck, 201, 227. 

Camboc, 257. 

Cambodunum, 5, 36, 37. 

Cambrenſis Giraldus, his account of 
Ireland, 665. 

Cambrick manufactory, 601. 

Cambuſkeneth, 366. 

Came, or camp cad, 309. 

Camelon, 363, 365, 366. 


_ Camelot, 356. 


Cameron, lord, 312. 

Camlongam, 325. 

Cam mountain, 43. 

Camoge river, 516. 

Campbel family, 333, 385. 

— —- caſtle, 372. 383.—town, 386. 
juſtices of Scotland, and te- 
ards of the houſhold, 383.—major, 
388. 


earl of Braidalbin, 391. 

— - ſ{heriffs of Naira, 427. 

— — karl of Irwine, 336. 

- fir Hugh, baron Loudon, 333. 

John, earl of Loudon, 334. 

— —- of Loudon, hereditary bailiff 
of Kyle, 333. 

- John, baron Chatham, earl 

and duke of Greenwich, end duke 

of Argyle, 290. | 

- ear] of Cantire, 291. 


: ſir John, of Glenorchy, carl 


of Braidalbin, 397. 
colonel, lord of Lech Aw, 


384. 


Cariblair, 446. 


X. 


Campbel Archibald, earl of Ilay, 401. 
* a 39, 94, 595 158, 193, 
49, 251, 257, 2 2 2 
5 57 259, 200, 297, 299, 
———— Almonbury, 4, 37- 
—— Agpricola's, 382. 
— — earl of Marr's, 382, 
Forting il, 382. 
—— Galdachan Kois moor, 38 2. 
—— Fictiſh, 421. 
— Danilh, 505, 508. 
Rowan, 38, 43, 83, 92, 94, 


— 


297. 

— Stanhope, 51. 

——— Krareſborough, 55. 

— (zargrave, 140. 

of Jupiter Fring, 726. 

Camps calle, 583. 1 

Campodunum, 37. 

Campfall, 47. 

Camſhe tel point, 716. 

Camulodunum, 5. 

(Camus town, 406.—croſ, ib. 

Can, what, 739. 

Can river, 147. 

Canal navigable, 45: 76, 517, 616. 

Canan, 233. | 

Can feld family, 122, 

Canche, what, 739. 

Candale, 147. 

Candida caſa, 330. 

Cane Mac Grifhn, 520. 

Cangadrohid caſtle, $05, 

Canganals, 497. 

Canic, St. 543, 529. 

Canna, 745. 

Canna iſle, 717. 

Cannon, 301. 

Cannonby, 320. 

Cannongate, 315. 

Canons, 42. 

Canny, 633. 

Cantz, 435- 

Canoes found, 137, 325. 

Cantabri, 496. 

Cantillon, Hugh, one of the conquerors 
of Ireland, 469. 

Cantimore, Redmond, one of the con- 
querors of Ireland, 46g. 

Cantyre, 384, 386. —baron, &c. ib. 
meaning of the name, ib 

Canute went barefooted to St. Cuth- 
bert's tomb, 103. gave poſſeſſions to 
the church of Dat 104. 

Cape Clezr, 408. 

Capel Izod, 560. 

Cappa, 513. 

Cappage, 560. 

Cappoguin, 509. 

Carabus, what, 755. 

Caractacus betraycd to the Romans by 
Cartiſmandua, 2, 

C-rail, 377. 

Carauſius, 544. —repaired the Roman 
wall in Scotland, and fortihed it 
with ſeven caſtles, 356. 

Carbantorigum, 326. 

Carberiz rupes, 593. 

Carbery barony, 497. 

Carbray, 501, 553. 

Carbury, Weit, round tower, 481. 

Carcalinghe, 489. 

Caruca, what, 755. 

Cardan, 373.—h1is well, ib. 

Cardines, 339. 

Cardinis, 329. 

Cardroſs 20D y, 281.— baron, id, 

Caregilty, 50 3. 

Carew family, 532.— George baron 
Clopton, 50 1.—- Thomas, 400.— 
Nicholas, 5 32. — Petet, a baron, 532. 

Carey, viſcouat, 277. 

Carham, 259. 

Carhoule, 32. 


Caric, 394. 611.—on Shannon, 533: 
Caric monaſtery, 517. a 


Carick, Mac Griffin, 5290, 
fergus, 627, 


Carick 


1. 


3, 
wn 


94, 


erors 
con- 
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Carick brand, 6or. 

Caridden. 318. 

Carig croith, 507. 

Carigogunnel caſtle, 516, 819. 

Carington, 309. 

Carini, 441, 720. 

C arieps, 319- 

Carleton, George, 239. 

Carlingford, 599, 604,—car); 601. 

C:rling ſtown, 500. 

Carliſle, 174, 193, 194.—burnt, 174. 
—ſee, 174. Ca l, 175, 194+ 

w— old. 172, 186. 

Carlow and title, 533. 

Carltre round tower, 481, 

Carman's ſpital, 78. 

Carmel mount, 238. 

Carmelites firſt in England, 238. 

Carmichael, baron, 342. 

Carmoyle road, 628; 

Carn, 238. 

Carn uri, 448. 

Carn VIacl, 703. 

Carnaby family, 235, 251 

Carnau cul reh Eirinn, 714. 

Carnciols, 295. 

Carnedhs, 607. 

Carnack fort, 400. 

Cacnſore, 544. 

Carnwath and earls, 342. 

Caroline park, 319. 

— 3 — baron of Killzghy, 


I, 
8 238.— family, 239.—houſt, 32. 
Carrgadrohid caſtle, 505. 
Carragh Brian, 626. 
Carran loch, 436. 
Carraughbrough, 222, 245. 
Carraw, 233. 
Carric, 571. 
Carricæ mayn baron, 561. 
Carrickabrick caſtle, 507. 
Carrickafouches, 505. 
Carrickatouchy, 505, 503. 
Carrickbeg, 514, 614. 
Carrickmain, 548. 
Carrick brand, 603. 
Carrick a rede, 629. 
Carr.ckfoy e caſtle, 494+ 
Carrift in Scotland, carl of, 332. 
in Ireland, earls of, 520. 
Carri& on Suir caſtle and title, 524. 
Cartiden, 318 
C-rrig croith, 507. 
Carrigaline caſtle, 503, 504. 
Carriganoura caſtle, 507. 
Carrignee loch caſtle, 502. 
Carrignachony caſtle, 506. 
Carrigneneclogh caſtle, 505. 
Carril, 440. 
Carrington, 309. 
Catrigoginiol caſtle, 516. 
Carroci, 21. 
Carrogh, Alexander, 586. 
Carron river, 356. 
Carrow, 363. —iron works, 1b,—canal, 
ib. 
Carſe of Gourie, 400. 
Carts, a knight, ſheriff of Clackman- 
nanſhire, 379. 


Carſtairs, 


Carteret, pal, lord of St. Owen, cut 
a way through a cliff in Sark, 754. 
— Renaud de, companion of prince 
Robert to the Hoy Land, ib.—ar- 
tient aud noble family, ib,—whence 
the name, ib. 

Cart ſmandua betrayed Caract/cus, de- 
ſerted her h ſband, and applied for 
ald to the Romans, 1, 2. | 

Cartland crags, 343. 

Cartmell. 131, 142. 

Ca ton houte, 541. 

Cartron caule, 595. 


Cary, governor of Donluſe caftle, in 


_ Antrim, flain by Surley boy, 626. 
Cry, Henry and Lucius, vitcounts 
Falkland, 377. | 
ener baton, 553- 
ae irra, 509, 541. 
Ver, II. , : 


Caſhel, 522.—pſalter, ib.—cork, ib; 
—Mmonum«nis, ib, viicount, $23. 
round tower, 481. 

Caſhel Mount, 523.—title, ib; 

Caſqurts, 423. 747, 748. 

Caſſil, 520. 

Caſſils carl of, 332. 

Cafhrera, 55. 

Caſſiterides 755. 

Clit ros. 755: 

Cſtel Dun, 34. 

— Come, mount, 531. 

— Forbes, 426. 

— E i, 293. 

——— how, 150. 

—— Myned A ned, 304. 

Luſh, 702. 

— 00 205. 

——  mhic nc, 395. 

—— chen bhaicn, ib. 

— an qu, b. 

— an deirg, 5h. 

— — Varni!s, 4 5 

wo D_  Rangan, 1. 

— ial ib wo 

Morre<«, th, 

— \ ff. . 

— lem, 536, 

— Ry and, 346. 

— Kea, 57. 

Caſtle rum, 607. 

—  $Sandert..n, (07. 

—  Archdall, C08, 

— 60ol, 608. 

— Howard, 84. 

— Knock and barony; 548. 

— town Roches caſtle, 306. 

—— hill, 36. 

—— Saffron, 506. 

— ford, 45 46. 

<c—— battle of, 45. 

— — Thomas de, 46. 

— garth, 46. 

— yard mount, 600. 

— ſiceds, 92, 152, 162, 176, 201, 
213, 215, 21%, 257, 235, 250. 

— ſhaw hill, 152. 

— head, 153. 

—— hill, 153. 

— main”, 403, 493.—viſcount and 
carl, ib. 

— bank, 153. 

— folds, 1 <0. 

——— how, 156. 

—— ring, 601. 

— rig, 181. 

— ctrag, 204. 

—— banks, 242. 

— ton, 303, 488. 

— hills camp, 325. 

—— Mynnedh agned, 316. 

— Fraſer, 421. 

— Findlater, 425. 

—— Dermot, 497, 542.—round tow- 
er, 481. 

— Hyde, 507. 

—— Mary, 507. 

— Knock, 558. 

— Barr, 587. 

— Lyon:, 400. 505 

— Car caſtic, 508. 

— Connor, 590. 

— Braan, 437. 

— Duin, 431, 439. 

—— Roch, 602. 

—— Connel, 518.—title, $31, 

—— Mazhan, 518. 

— Leſhe, 611. 

— — Maltres baron and v.{count, 518. 

— Coole, 61 1. 

— Oliver, 518. 

—— Mac Enery, 519. 

—— Martin, 540. 

— Carbery, 542. 

— town, 541, 601, 697, 702. —- 
caſtle, 602. ; 

— — haven, 503. 

Lyon, 503. 

—— iſland and barons, 493. 

— Martyr, 509. 
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Caſtle Burke; 883. 

Drum, 493- 

— Dillon, 616. 

— Ward 621. 

— Bury, 622. 

— cagh barony, 622. 

—— Seven, 619. 

— Hume, 606, 607. 

——- Wellan, 624. 

— Upton; 628, 

— Calqwell, 607. 

— Cornet, 53- 

Caſtles, 1115 in England in the reign of 
Henry Il. 239. 

— in hicland, 634. 

— tom Newcaſtle to the Pits wall, 
215, 216, 

Ca'letn, 746. 

Caſtiou h . 

Caſtra Ala'a, 304. 

— onſtantia, 749- 

— — Explor. toram, 172, 173, 198, 

Carapulta heads, 201. 


Cataract falls 23 yards in the Tees, 111. 


of Killalow, 573, 576. 
Cataraft: mum 24, 0 


5. 

Catarick, 24.£4bridge; ib. 

Caterſogh. 52. —chunty, ib. $33.— 
marq 1s, ib. 

Ca h, 7 o. 

Cathan, what, 492. 

Cathanes 441, 442.—carls, 444. 

Cat à ines, 8. 501. —well, 317; 

Cathcart, 345. 

— — Fc, 340. 

baron, 340, 345. 

— — family, 345. 

C.thedral of Vork, 12.—burnt in the 
reign of Stephen, ib.—its dimen- 
ſions, 64. 

Cathneis, 441, 442.—carls, 444. 
«ntently the ame as of Orkney, ib. 

Cathknoth hold, 43. 

Cathuir Mac Conc-ig, 514. 

Cat e ce, 587. 

Cativellauni on an inſcrip tion, 202. 

Catrail ditch, 299, 413. 

Catta firord, 514. 

Cattaratton, 24. 

Cattarrick, 92.—bridge, 24. 


+ Catterthun, black and white, 407. 


Cattey, 438. 

8 40. 

Cattini, 441. 

Cattle lage, 140. 

— wild, 260, 342. 

— the riches of Ireland, 464, 470. 

—— where plentiſul, 585. 

— above 1209000 head at once in 
one county of Ireland, 592. 

— Vel, 260. 

— fair, 644. 

— ſteal-rs, 329. 

Catton, 68. 

Catts hole, 571. 

Caturactorium, 24. 

Cava, 722.—ifland, 722, 723. 

Cava Deira, 15, 74. 

Cavan county, 604. town, ib,—catls, 


id. 
Cavanaugh family, 522, 533. 
Cauci, 527, 547. 
Cause r:ver, 174- 
Caudetxc, 174- 
Cave, 619, 622, 625, 656. 
— crop; ptritying water, 416. 
— With ftalaftites, 621. 
— Of Slains, of the like property, 
deſtroyed for lime, 424. 
— of Kilcorren, 579. 
— of Fingzl, 334, 715. 
Cavendiſh, viſcount Mansfield, baron 
Og! , and duke of Newcaftle, 252. 
| dir Charles, 237. 
Cavern, cg. | 
Caveri:s, 42, 316, 416, 4973» 
Caulfcid, 616, 635.—baron and viſe 
count, b.-vicount Charlemont, 616. 
Caunz, 746. 
Cauſey, 124. 


Cand- 


Cawdwell, 93. 

Cawood, 66. 

Cawood ca'tle, 12, 66. 

Cead valla makes war on Edwin, 5, 

Cecil family, 24. 

, Cecily daughter of William de Egre- 
mont, 210. 

Cede all, 235 

Ceieftine, Pope, ſent Palladius to 
preach the goſpel to tle Scots, 
415. 

Celnius river, 435. 

Ce lar dikes, 374- 

Cellbridge, 542. 

Cellumbrach, 577. 

C !riberia, 755- 


Celts, brats, 37, 44, 135» 143, 257» 
324, 379» 477» 

— 4 ipient, 123. 

Celurca, 402. 

Cenal achluath, 491. 

Cenſot ligillorum, 323. 

C oltr'd, abbot, 17. 

Cco wu ph, the firſt of our princes 
that renounced the wor'd for religion, 
229. —pgren! devot on paid him by 
the mente, b.—where buried, ib, 

Cerealis, 323. 

Ceremonies at the creation of the duke 
of York, 22. 

at meeting the biſhop of Dur- 
hain at his firſt ming, 114. 

—— at eleding Jy Neal n Ireland, 
632. 

at hcol:ing a Tinwaid in the 
iſle of Man, 701, 702. 

Ceres, N. 417. 

Cereticus, a Britiſh king, conquered 
by Edwin ſon of Ela, 6. 

Cerne illani', 464- 

Cerones, 435: 

Ceſnock river, 333. 

Ceva!, 2 55. 

Chace family, 515. 

Chalci des, 17. 

Chaicis 8. 

Cha!dxans, whence named, 1. 

Chalice, 128. 

Chaloner, fir Thomas, tutor to prince 

Henry, inventor of alum works, 19, 

80. | 


family, ib. 

Chaly beate ſpring, 622. 

Chamæmorus, 138. 

Chamberlain, fir Leonard, governor of 
Guernſey, 7 52.—family, 599. 

The Channel, 462. 

Chanonry, 435, 436. 

Chapel dean, 425. 

Chapel Izod, 560.—1n the dale, 42.— 
on a bridge, 31. — Piglag, 431. — 
Flaſk, 188.—hill, 245. —flat, 192. 

Chapels built on high places, whea 
eſteemed great devotion, 180. 

Chair, Bede's, 124. 

C:zrente, 759. 

Chari Chriſti, an appellation given 
by the wild Iriſh to wolves not to 
hunt them, 659. 

Charlemont, borough, 616.—viſcount 
and ear], 616. 

Charles I. where born, 37 2. 

Cha leviile, 508. 

Charonton river, 759. 

 Charr fiſh. its varities, 144, 154, 644- 

Charterhouſe in Hull, 15, 75. 

Charybdis, 423- 

Chateau Herault in France, duke of, 


339. 
Chatelnerault, 342, 339.—duke, 339. 
Chatham family, 134. — Humphrey, 


135 
Chatmos, 128, 133, 139. 
Chaytor family, 90. 
Cheetham fam.ly, 134,— Humphrey, 


188. 
heine lord, hunting houſe, 443. 
Cherbur h, 749. 
Cherry tree, arge, 391. 
Cherry Affane, 50), 513. 
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Cheſnut trees, 31, 407. 

Crefter le ſtreet, 122. 

in the ſtreet, 106, 244.— Eaſt, 
221, — Little, 224, 244. — Great, 
225, 244.—in the wall, 232.— in 
the wood, 244. : 

Cheſters, 213, 15. 

Chevin and cliff, 3. 

Chiidren, where any one having fewer 
than his neighbour is obliged to 
take as many as will make their 
number equal, 

Chille-cu-larc rath, 693. 

Chilliagham, 239, 260. 

Chineſe caſh, 477- 

Chipchaſe, 234, 242. 

Choir gast, 540. 

Cholmondeley family, $9,—viſc-unt 
Kells, 559. —Ctorge, baron Neo- 
rough, 546. 

Chor- abbry, 508. 

Chorle 1 „ 139. 

Chriſtia ity, when firſt in Northum- 
beriand, 234. — crly in Scotland, 
237.—when firſt in Ireland. 466.— 
Iſls of Man, 79.—Jerſey, 751. 
— ernte, 753 

Chriſtian legste of all Ireland, heid a 
(On Meath, 487%, 6512“. 

biſhop of Litmore, 510. 
king of Denmark and Nor- 
way. 729 

Church diſcipline, when flackened in 
Ireland, 612. 

Churchill, John, duke of Marlborough, 
baron of E,ymouth, 302. 

Car, 489, 491. 

Ciarndhe, 401. 

Cilchurn, 384. 

caſtle, ib. 

Ci'urnum, 221, 234. 

Cincal Eogbam, 635. 

Ciocca, wh t, 400. 

Circle of S nes, 36, 174, 192, 246, 
243, 295, 310, 417, 421, 564, 557» 
724 

C::arga, 556. 

C ftertian monks in Sectland, 

Cie, 47 2. 

Citizens, where all 1n 2 City are re- 
lated, and why, 521. 

City tunk into a lake, 606. 

Civil ars between York and Lan- 
caſter, by whom begun, and their 
fatal conſequences, 21. 

Ciulz, 466, 720. 

Ciutz, 471. 

Clachnan Drumach, 7514. 

Clackmannan ſherifdom, 370, 372.— 
caſtle, ib. 

Clan, 389. — member of any in Scot- 
land obliged to repair damage done 
by another member, or ſuffer death, 

89. ä 

Cauanbr. fl, baron Coningſby, 622. 

Clancar, 406. 

connell, 624. 

— dagh river, 643. 

— àduff, 623. 

— Gibbon, 515. 

— Donne, 585. 

— Hatan, 371. 

——— Mac Dutt law, what, 371. 

—— Morris, 490, 585. 

——— Rald, 718. 

— Ranalds, a bloody people, had 
like to have extioguyſhed the Frazcis, 


E 


295 


435. 

— Richard, earl of, 580. 

William, 515. 

Clane, 513. | 

C aneboy, lower and upper, 626. 

Clapham, 43. 

— tm, 7. 

Clare, Gilbert, earl of Glouceſter, 
528, 597.—cattle, 610. 

——, Elizabeth, countels of Ulſter, 
640. 

—— family in Ire and, 375. 

— Thomas and Richard, burn 


X. 


many towns and caſtles in Ireland, 

ith, —cndeay ured to civilizethe [riſh, 

ib. 

Clare county, 576, 570. 

town, when e called, 576, 559, 

—— Galway abbey, 81. 

—— round tower, 481. 

Clarence, dikes of, 597. 

Clareval, 510. 

Clarevaux fam ly, 96. 

Claridford, 577. 

Clark, fir John, and James, 319. 

Claſhmra, 51 3. 

Claſſerneſs, 718. 

Cathron, 442.— lone, ib. 

Clavelies ball, 36. 

Clavering family, 105, 237. 

Claudius friſt a tempted the Brigantes, 
I. 

Claxton, 104.—-family, 104, 116.— 
John, 115, 

C'ayk geeſe. 423, 648. 

Claypots, 4175. 

Cleaſby, 82. 

Clrat, 725. 

Clebing hill, 445. 


Clee Ruadg dirch, 404. 
Clergy in Ircland, formerly very 
w ck'd, 612. - whom forbidden 


marriage there, it, 

Cieik, fir John, on Neth-rby inſcrip- 
tion, 1%, 197.—}john, bis dtau- 
188, 387. ; 

Ci-rk le Odardus, 209. 

Clerkington, 309. 

Clement, St, 751. 

Clermont family, lord, 601. 

Clive, lord, 576. 

Cleveland, 17, 18, 21.—doke cf, 52. 

Cliara, 547. 

Cliburg bill, 445. 

Clifford, Robert, 5, 104. 

— George, carl of Cumberland, 
knigh of the garter, 56. 

Hency, cat of Cumberland, 

120, 178. 

Anne, counteſs of Fembroke, 

Dorſet, and Montgomery, 42, 43s 

155.— picture of, ib. 

Conyers, governor of Con- 
naught, cut off with his veterans by 
bis negligeact at the Curlew moun- 
tains, 504. 

— ca of Cumberland, 178.— 
family, 4Þ.—p1Qure, ib. 

tower, 63, 113.—fort, 252. 

Clifton, , 33-—lcdge, 565. — moor, 
552. 

Clint, 53. 

Clinton family in Ireland, 590. 

Clithero, 126. 

Ciochin Canrualarg, 584. 

Clodazh caſtle, 305. 

C oga meather camp, 614. 

Cioggach, what, 481. 

Cloggah, 509. 

Clogh hobber gillen fone, 555- 

Clogi Leachcan, 536. 

Clogh togle, 5 38. 

Coghanlra, 644. 

Clagheen, 523. 


Ciogher, $34, 635.—biſhop, 5 34. 


. Cioghermore, 591. 


Cogleagh caſtle, 507. 
Clognak ity, 505 
Clohanaa, $45. 
C'omnell, 523. 

Clon aobey, 638. 
Clon Fiactuil, 615. 
Clonagh, 543. 
C'onard, 560. 
Clonaul, 523. 
Clonburrea caftle, 536. 
Cloncurry, 543. 
Clondalken, 555. 
Clonemore, 538, 548. 
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- Clones, 610. —round tower, 481. 
Clonfert, 583. 

Clonfertmulloe, 538. 


Clonis!, 


1 


Cloniel, 520. 

Clonkeen, 584. 580. 

Cloneig „ 044 

Clonlolan, 509. 

Clonmacnoit abbey, 538. — round 
tower, 481. 

Clonmany, 644. 

Clonmell, $533 

Clonmellhin, 572. 

C onmene, 50. 

Clonmore «caſtle and title, 533+ 

Clonraha!, $96. 

Clunrobid CO. 

Conſhanviii, 590. 

Clon L-achian, $35. 

Clontarf, 558. ec, ih, —battle, ib. 

Clonthufket O Maney, 584. 

Clontbufkert, $96. 

C onun, 546 

Clones, 61,6, 

Cloontaca, 5 6. 

Cloonvoriiag , 54. 

Clorham famil , 7. 

Clopokr, 530. 

Cl th manutacture 306. 

( loudſberry, 159. 138. 

*. ough, 51 3. 

Clovy 104 han, 591. 

Coyne foriner! annexed to Cork, 
$01 

Cluain, 509, 628. 

— — bra in, 603. 

——  —- Chr:duil, 519. 

—— — comburn, 5273. 

— Conmani, 593. 

ä hnrlals, 509. 

(ain or Druain Drubhaim, 638. 
| ualnamanach, 596. 

Cluairchaiang 537. 
luainemuin, gg6, 

(ain fois, 12 

C ainmnurchir. 537. 

Cluaintanerd, 503. 

Cluainboir an, 5446, 

Cluanarard, 503. 

Cluancagh, $19. 

Cluduft dyke, 514. 

Cluggah, what, 481. 

Clud, what, 349.—river, 349- 

Clun Brunach, 576. 

Cluancagh, 519. 

Clunic hill, 430. 

Clunmacnos abbty, 538. 

Cluny, 421. 

Cuſurr, what, 211. 

Cie river, 339, 341. 

— frith, 331. 

falls, 343- 

Ciydeidate, 339. 

ne, 443. 

Clythe, 442. 

(Cythcneſs, 442. 

Crock caltle, 543 

vateſbury, 138. 

Cror na Aupgeal, 716. 

Crazh, 658. 

(Coal canal, 138. 

— plot and neughs, 374. 


— iſland, 5 2 


— mines burning, 43s 

— Plot, 370, 374. 

C2135, 252, 531, 502. —ſea and canal, 
102. 

Coalltown word, 3<9. 

Corn river, 36 5. 

Copichones, 14. 

car river, 130. 

C-cceius Firmus, 338. 

Cecium, 127, 13% 

Cocheran, from 2 maſon made eatl of 
Marr, and hanged, 418. 
«fron, fir William, 234.,—carl of 
D:ndonald, 1b. 

Cochran and lord, 343. 

Cock river 6. | 

C « iN, Viicounts Cullen, 425. 

<< burn, 308. 

Co kermouth and title, 18 3- 

Caeetrand ab, 131, 
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Cockle park tower, 257, 

Cockley, 127 

Codd family, 544. 

Codrum, 505. 

Cocdmon, 80. 

Coffins, ſtone, 63, 71, 253, 259, 316, 
318, 425 74 

—— brick, 63, 82. 113, 6356, 643. 

Roman, 25, 86. 

Cogan, Miles and Richard, conqucrots 
Ireland, 469. 

Cogniers, J. 19.—bharons Hornby, 104. 
—-barons ot the palatin te of Dur- 
ham, and lde of Sockburne, before 
the conqueſt, th, fir John, ib, 

Coheta, 122. 

Colors I, Alia Dacorum, 184, 177- 

Cohorts in a Yorkſhire inſcription, 

1n, 

8 Hiſpanica, 195, 195, 

——ͤů (jor ana, 02. 

Cohur Royle, 750. 

Co ns, 4 7. 

— Ke 6,9, 3. 38, 36, 40, 44, 
49, $74 By 91, 92, 1, 123, 135, 
138, 168, 251, 253, 31), 344, 343 
252, 390, 751- 

— tn, ;c. 

— Ireland, 471. 

of En liſh kings there, 472. 

—— mau de for 45. 

— gold, of New, 185. 

— gold, 323 351. 

— , 03, 137, 603. 

— Iriſh, 537. 

— Gaul lund in Sark, 754 

Cronloch, 617. 

Cok river, 48. 

Cokar river, 170. 

Coker, 122. 

Coker river, 140. 

Cokermouth, 150, 183. 

Cokerſand abbey, 140. 

Cokraw mountains, 295. 

Col iſland, 717. | 

Colania, 301. 

Coldana, 301. | 

Coldingham, 301 —and moor, 30). 

Co dſtream, 301. 

Colcceſter, 235, 250. 

Colerane and county, 632, 633.— ba- 
ron, 033. 

College of juſtice in Scotland, 289. 

Collerford, 234. 

Colliery, 120, 181, 283.— fred, 122. 

Collinzwood fainily, 234, 26%. 

Collon, 602. 

Colluſy, 628, 

Colman, biſhop of Ireland, f.unded a 
monaſtery at Mayo, 585. 

Coln, 138. 

Colonia, what, . 

Colonſay iſland, 717. 

Colpe, 554. 

Colpindoch, 371. 

Colſay, 742. 

C-lvd, 301. 

Columo, St. his book of the Goſpels, 
538.—his life, 716. 

Columia, 7 14,—where buried, g66.— 
his acts, 644. —t1s hill, 714.-tw 
ſhip, 715—ſhrine, 505 

0! ;zmbanus, St. came from Ireland 
to convert the Piss, 357. — his 
znſcer to $:;edert, when n preſied 
tim not to leave bis kingdom, 467. 
— Apoftle of the Picts, 714. 

Columniall, 714. ü 

Colvil, fir Robert, 334 —bzron Ochil- 

tree, 324.— Jona, baron, 378. 

Mynurn quarries, 128. 

A fourd in a grave, 724. 

merford family, 528 

:f{ariats court in Scotland, wht, 


9. 293- . 
med, 355. —fam: cf, 23. 
Common law of Ireland and Lag and 


oners for counties is Scotland, 


X. 


the ſame, 48 6. 

Compaſs how affected in Zetland, 942: 

Comyn family, 233. —Alexander carl 
of Boghav, 42 4.— William ſeized 
the fee of Durban, and built North 
Alle ton caſtie, 29.--John flabbed 
by Robert Bruce, 329. — John 
Badcnoch, 39 3. — car] of Angus, 
402, — W ham earl of Buchan 
founls Deer abbey, 424 — lohn 
archbiſhop »f Dublin, 549. 

Con caſtle, 587. 

Conacia, 575. 

Conagra hill, 718. 

Conailea, 039. 

Conan, carl of Bretapne and Richmond, 
46. 

—- frunded Egal ſton abbey, 104- 

Cone en % 152+ 

C ncani, 495. — drunk horſes blood, 
$75- 

Criceapten, 107. 

Conde, prince of, 133 

Condercum, 107, 112, 122, 218, 251. 

G neygarth, 36. 

Cong, 5. 

Congavata, 129, 174, 192, 193, 227. 

Congbail, 6 +4. 

Congellus, 677. 


 Compoburgh, 743. 


C nlagh, 5185. 

C Thomas, baron Clanbrafil, 
622. 

Conmngyton, 143.—fells, ib,—water, ib. 

min,, $23 

(Con, Ml cet, 61. 

Con ſborough, 3.—caſtle, 32.— tomb · 
ſive, ib. Atos, ib.— Richard lan- 
tayenct born at, ib. 

Conithed, 143. 

Cons burn, 122. 

Conlaid, Or (Conlian, It, 541. 

Connaught, 575, 5% lands, $97. 

5 chi f comun honer of, 4459, 
Connel river, 435. —fall, 8 
440.—0\d, 542. —canal, great, ib. 

Conneie, 55. 

Connor, 301 —and ſee, 627. 

— e arncxcd to Down, 618. 

Conny hull, 75. 

Conough caſtic, 513. | 
Conſtable, Burton, 1g, 76, g6, — far 
Marinaduke, his monument, 77. 
—-- family, 15, 71, 76.—theig 

zeal for antiquity, 75. 

— — — Robert, thougli d, 40 
companied Kichard to the Holy 
Land, 15. 

Conſtables of Ireland, 56g. 

Of >cotland, 20. 

C nſtance, daughter of Conan, carl of 
Bretagne, 26. 

- daughter of Peter, King of 

Cſtiie, 133. 


—E— — 


Con ſtent inc, king of Scotland, defeated 


by Arnelitan, 162, 238. 

the Great, at York, 10. 

's cells, 192. 

Conſt.ntius Chiorus dd at York and 
A. deined, 10. —his tomb in Wales, 


— — — 


15, 
Convenncs rand, 745. 
Convoctions, when calicd in Scotland, 
and wn preſided T1 them, 267. 
nwall, 644. 
Conway, bacon Ki lultagh, 631. 
Conyers family, 52. 
Cook, Brian, 34- 
far George, ih. 
C okriige, 44. 
Cookftown, 635, 636. 
Cov agh caſtle, 535. 
Coolathguc cattle, 578. 
Cool caſue. 583. 
Coolk:en cattle, 500. 
Co naah caftic. 509. 
Cact:, earl ot Mentrath, 535. 
Coctenill, 605. 
7 


1 
Copeland, 199, 1 - of, id. 


— C le, 

Copgrave, 85. 

Covinſha, . 724. —horſe of, ib. 

C-pley family, g.—Sir Lionel, 33. 

—— —-- {ir Godtrey, his medal, 34. 

Copperas works, 181. 

Copper pan, 153.—mines, 169, 174, 
181, 182, 552. 

Coppirow, what, 725. 

caſtle, ib. 

Copſi, carl of Northumberland, ſlain 
by Auſculph, 241 

Coquet or Coquet river, 105, 237, 
257, 744, 745-—ifland, 257, 744, 


745+ 

Corbert family, 236. 

Corbon, 2x0. 

88 liam, 249, 250. 
orbridge, 235, 249, 250. 

Corby, 3 * 

Co cabh un, 502. 

Corcagia, 504 

Co: caluigte, 489, 502. 

Corcumroc, 578. 

Corda, 326. 

Corham, 24. 

Corhouſe lyn, 343. 

Coria, 293, 361. 

Coria Damnoniorum, 356, 360, 361. 

Otadinorum, 249. 

Corifig, 541. 

Corio, 343. 

Coriondi 500, 502, 545. 

Corionotatæ, 249. 

Coritani, 502 

Cork, cot, 502.—county, $01, 509. 
— earls, 509. — kingdom, 501. — 
trade, 504. 

Corkery, 509. 

Cormac mac Teig, $ot. 

Cormac's chapel, 522. 

Cornabii and Cornavii, 445. 

Cornage tenure, 151, 214. 

Cornana, 444. 

Cornavii, 55 cohort of, 236. 

Cornbury point, 508. 

Cornet caſtle, 753. 

Corneth river, 356. : 

Cornhill, 259.—ipa, ib,—bridge, ib. 

Cornholme, 724- 

Cornwallis family, 24. 

Coroch, 638. 

Coroloch barony, 5 54. 

Corps found in a bog, 35. 

Corraglnh, 461. 

Corranich, 390. 

Corren rock, 590. 

Corrichie, 421. 

Carryvichan gulf, 717. 

Corſe hill, 331. 

Corsford, 343. 

Corſtane, 721. 

Cors ſtone, 351. 

Corftorphin, 31. —lord, 312. 

Corſtopitum, 235, 249. 

Cortagh, 471. 

Corteigh, 545 · 

Corvill, Richard, firſt read lectures and 
founded an univerſity at St. Andrew, 


O. 

* John, biſhop of Durham, 11), 
120. his ſcholarſhips at Peterhouſe, 
Cambridge, 86. 

Collen ſtone, 426. 

Cottingham, 14, 74.—abbey, 14.— 
ſeal, ib. 

Cotton mill, 343.—manufactory, 542, 

$46. —hill, 425. 

— — ir Robert, 25, 171, 233. 

Coul, 422. | 

Coverdale, 24, 89. 

Covernam, 24, 89.—abbey, 

 Coucy family, 132, 147, 339. 

- Ingelram de, 132. 

Council in the North, when efta- 
bliſhed, 12. — aboliſhed, 66, — at 
Fincha e, 121. 

Counteis pillar, 160. 

Counties palatine, 127, 134, 490. 


Coupland, John, made a baronet for 
taking David king of Scotland, 121, 
132- 

Court, 591. 

Courts of Scotland, 289, 290, 291.— 

a criminal, 289. 


of ſeſſion and proceedings in, 


291. 

—— olf daily council, ib. 

ju iciary, 292. 

exchequer, ib, 

—— adiniralty, ib, 

commillary, ib. 

Lyon, ib. 

Courtnatreſs, 518. 

Courtney, Robert de, 210. 

Courtown, 46. 

Couſins ho b 216, 253. 

Coutance. 749. 

Cowel, 384. 

Cowrate, 312. 

Cowick, 35. 

C:,wt- orp bak, 51. 

Cowthorple camp, 299. 

Cowpland beck brig, 159. 

Cows, wild, 333. 

Cowton moor, 86. 

Cowy, 416. 

Coyti. a heathen prieſt converted, 14. 

C: acoviaca, 723 

Cra-«enthorp hall, 158. — moor, 152. 

Cradle of the Neville family, 119. 

Cra-e, what, 5. 

Cragforeland, 424. 

Craiag, 447» 

Craig the lawyer, 319.—David, 416. 

Craig Phaitric, 419. 

caſtle, 426. 

Craighton, 375. 

Craigie hall, 319. 

Craigmillan caſtle, 345. 

Craigmiellar caſtle, 316. 

C:aigfton caſtle, 424. 

Crati!, 374. 

Cramond, 317, 319.—title, 319. 

Kings, 319. 

Cranſton, 309.— family and barony, 
309.—in Tiviotdale, 309. 

Crater tumuli, 483. 

Craven, 5, 3 7, 8.—bank, 43. 

f William, alderman of Lon- 

don, founds a freeſchool, 7. —his be- 

nefactions, 49. 

William earl of, 43. 

Crawdendale, 160. 

Crawdundale waith, 148. 

Crawford, 38 5 —dike, 245. 

family, 333, 334. 

——- John viicouat Mount Craw- 

| ford, 345. 

— Cars, 341, 345- 

moor, 339, 341. 

caſtle, 341. 

Crayfilh, 24. 

Creag caſtle, 20, 103. 

Creak, 20.—caſtle, 84. ; 

Creichton caſtle, 209.—ſfirWilliam, ib, 
—family, 32), 328. 

Cree water, 331. 

Creif, 400. 

Creig baw ir, 448. 

Creighton, baron Sanqhuar, viſcount 
Aire, and earl Dumfries, 328. 

—— — fir James, viſcount Fen- 
draught, 422. 

Creſcent, antique, 194. 

Creſwell houſe, 257. 

Crevaghbane, 584. 

Crevelach, 593. | | 

Crew, biſhop, his character, 251. 

Crimleſhworth, 37, | 

Criſpiman horſe, 3. 

8 Patrick, 236, 587. 


Croebbeach, 494. 


Crodagh river, 639, 642. 


Croft, 115.— ſpa, ib. 


Croftbridge, 96. 
Cioghan and rath, 596. 
St. Crohan's bermitage, 492. 


Cromlech, 318, 505, 507, 551, 559, 


590, 603, 619, 620, 622, 623, 648, 


751. 

Crokeſtell, 118. 

Crom, 518. 

Cromarty, 435, 436.—ſhire, ib. 

Cromer river, 435. 

Cromwell, Oliver, defeated the Scorch 
at Dunhill by Dunbar, 307. —burnt 
the pyle of Levingſton, 318. 

Cronium mare, 744. 

Crook haven, AE ak 507. 

Crooke, 513. 

Croom, 518. 

Cropton caſtle, 83. 

Croſby, Great and Little, 137.—ba- 
rony, 174.—and ſchool, 137. 

Croſthwaite, what, 181, 390. 

— Ravenſworth, 162. 

Croſraguel, 334. 

Crols, 717. 

Croſs, true, its wood diſperſed over the 
world, and yet it is not diminiſhed, 
520. | 

Coniſborough, 32. 

—— Dalſton, 193. 

— Doncaſter, 33, 34. 

— Oſgood's, 47. 

— ]lkley, $5. 

— Selby, 67. 

— Ripon, 56. 

——— Maſham, 90. 

— Macduft's, 376. 

Mag drum, 376. 

— Wenſley, 89. 

—— Maclean, 715, 716. 

—— St. Cuthbert's, 119. 

— queen Blearie's, 347. 

— Barochan, 347. 

Mid Arthucley, 347. 

— Neville's, 119, 121. 

—— Camus, 406. 

— Gael, 425. 

— Foulis, 401. 

— of ſtone, 400. 

——— Penrith, 189. 

— Ruthwell, 322. 

—— St. Boyce's, 603. 

— Drumgoolan, 623. 

——— Raphoe, 642. 

— QAldborough, 58. 

Croſs in the mullet, 587. 

Croſsfells, 180. 

Croſsthwaite, 181. 

Croſs-legged figures, 188. 

Croſs iſle, 742. 

Croſſmalyn, 586. 

Croſton, 139. 

Crotala, 477. 

Crotto, 494. 

C:ownbridze and rath, 623. 

Crown of Brian Boiromh, 478. 

Croxdalc, 118. 

Crumyn caſtle, 523. 

Crucey family, 550. 


Crucifield, 742. 
Cruden, 421. 


Cruikſton, 340, 346.— dollar, 346 
Crumlin, 62 3. 

Cruner Ginnis caſtle, 444. 

Cruvie, 375, 421. 

Cubberow caſtle, 725. 

Cubi, who, 61. 

Cuci, what, 483, 484- 

Cugge, 584. 

Culdees, 372, 721.—monaſtery of, 297+ 
Culchit family, 128.—ilbert, 128. 
Culledair wood, 541. 

Cullen, 508.—viſcount, 425. 
Culloden and battle, 430. 

Culmore fort, 632. 

baron, 632, 633. 

Culms, 43. 

Culros barony, 370, 378, 401- 
Culſwic pight houſe, 741. 


Culwen family, 171. 


Culwick burgh, 743. 

Cumber, 621. : ; 

Cumberland, 169—208.——kings of, 
177.—arls, 177, 178, 205. hir. 
ralled by the Scots and Picts, it 


— 


40 


of, 297» 
6 28. 


its, 177 
iets, 15 


I 


kept its original inhabitants longeſt 
of any country, 1b, diviſion by the 
Conqueror, 209, 210.—plants, 206, 

Cumbernald, 350. 

Cumbrorum terra, 169. 

Cumin's camp, 422. 

Cumimn, John, killed, 329. 

Cummith of curnagh, 941. 

Cumno caſtle, 430. 

Cumnoch, 326. 

Cumray lighthouſe, 395. 

Cumrew, 204. 

Cuneda, 698. 

Cuneus armaturarum, 176. 

Cuaſclitte, 113. 

Cuningſcar, 518. 

Cunningham, 335, 336.—family, 327, 
235, —carl, 335. — Alexander lord 
Kilmorris, and lord of Glencairn, ib. 

Cunning's gar, 222. 

Cunningsburgh, 729. 

(Cuorancu, 390. 

Cupar, 377, 408. 

Cuper of Fife, 370. 

Curaborley, 50. 

Curcy, or Courcy, family, 7. — John 
de, a Conqueror of Ireland, 501, 640. 
—baron Kinſale, 502.—firft ſettled 
Bencdictines in Ireland, 617.—en- 
dowed Carricfergus monaſtery, and 
Innis Courcy abbey, ib.—ecar! of 
Ulſter deprived and baniſhed, 640.— 
baron, his privilege, 501. 

Curia Ottadi norum, 235, 249, 326, 
227, —Danmoni rum, 363. 

Curiales, Who, 171. 

Curiew hills, 534 

Currazh, 699. 

Curraghmore barony, 513. 

Currar, 43. 

Curraughs, what, 214. 


Currick O gamel caſtle, 518. 


Currie, 319. 

Curryglaſs, 508. 

Curwen family, 169, 171, 181, 184. 

Cuſack family, 563. 

Cuſhendall, 628. 

Cuthbert, St. biſhop of Lindisfarn, 
103, 257.—where born, 50% —his 
patrimony, 103.—his pence found, 
194.—his body held immoveable at 
Warden law till ordered to be brought 
to Durham, 133.—his hiſtory, 745. 

Cuthſting, 731. 


Cutler family, 40. 


Cutrie, 293. 

Cuttell, or Curtele, what, 739. 

Cyder plentiful in Jerſey, and more 
inebriating than the Engliſh, 750, 
153+ 


D. 


ABEOC, St. 642. 
Daci, firſt cohort of, 177. 
Dacre, barons, 173, 188. —monuments, 
204.— family, of Lanercoſt, 205.— 
Ranulph, 173.—- Leonard, baron, 
ſeized Naworth, and was defeated, 
176. —lord, his tomb, 49. 
— caſtle, 173, 176, 188, — river, 


173. 
Dade, Mr. his Hifory of Holderneſs, 


'# >, 
Daggers, 477. 
Dagobert king of Auſtria, 557. 
Dair cal gaic, 632. 
Dair Inis, 547. 


Dal, what, 383. 


alaraidia, 627 

Dalboge, 404. 

Dalden, 116. | 

Dale Harold, 443, 446. 
alemore, 419. 

Palgate, 373. 

Dalgenrols camp, 382. 

Dalhouſy and earl, 312. 

Dalkeith and carl, 304, 309. 
Vol. III. | 


N D E 


Dalky, 559.—ſeven towers, ib.—iſland, 
ib 


ib. 

Dallbadda battle, 443. 

Dalmachſevel, 545. 

Dalmahoy, 319. 

Dalmanary, 627. 

Dalmatians firſt cohort of, 15 1.—ſe- 
cond, 233. 

Dalnarieudhe, 627. 

Dalpoley, 398. 

Dalrea, 383. 

Dalreudini, 383 

Dalrieta, ib. 

Dalrie, 395. 

Dalrieda, 384. 

Dalry, 319. 

Dalrymple, ſir James, viſcount Stair, 
334.— John carl of Stair, ib.—ſir 
David, 310. 

Dalſhian, 394. 

Dalſton family, 159. 

Dalton, 142. 

—— family, 192. 

—— d8outh, 72. 

—— traveric, 92. 

—— hall, 153. 

— croſs, 193. 

Dalziel, general, 318.—family, 342 
— baron and earl of Carnwath, 1b, 

Damaſk tale cloth manuſaftory, 600. 

Dames gate Dublin, 549, 555. 

Daminis, 608. 

Damme gate, 555.—ſtrect, 558. 

Damnii, 239- | 

Damſey, 724. 

Dan, what, 3.— river, ib. 

Dancing bridge, 401. 

Danby family, 19, 82 —carl of, 82, 

Dandiſtown, 564. : 

Dane river, 3. 

Danebank, 31. 

— road, 36, 


field, 75, 76. 


Danemark, 397. 


Danes defeated and ſlew two Northum- 
brian kings at York, and took 
York, 11.—ravaged Yorkſhire, 67. 
—deſtroyed Cataric, 25. —landed in 
Donſby bay, 81.—obliged Alfred to 
give them Northumberland, but 
were driven out of it, 241,—beaten 
at Longcarty, 394.—ravage Loch- 
aber, 433. defcated by Indulph, 
425.—ravage Dublin, 548. 

Daniſh caſtle, 425. 

—— fort, 412, 421, 404, 513, 001, 
716, 717. 

camp, 416, 504. 

——— monuments and camps, 377, 

o, 505, 508. 

ahh, 66. & mk 620, 622, b24. 

axe, 724. 

Danſie, 375. 

Danvers, Henry, baron Dantſey and 
earl of Danby, 82 —family, 24 

Danum, 3. 8 

D' Aguila, Don John, ſurprized Kin- 
ſale, 501. 

Dar fl. 491. 

Inis, 513. 

Dara, 540. 

Darcy family, 33, 82, 104, 117. 

— earl of Holderneſs, 75. 

— Norman, 237. | 

Conyers earl of Holdernefs, 75. 

Dardiſtown, 509. 

Darel family, 21. 

Daregle, 553. 

Darni, 598. 

Darnley, Henry, lord and duke of Roth- 
ſay, 377.—and Albany, 389.— mar- 
ried Mary queen of Scots, 389.— 
his bed and motto, 349. 

Darlington, 104, 114, 115.——eſtate, 
114.—john de, 115. 

Darton, 40. 

Dartre barony and baron, 610 

Aapuiot, 632. | 

Dar went made navigable, 83. 

Dates, antient, 505. 
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X. 


Davagh Phadric well, 607. 

Daubeny barons, 18, 

The Daughton, 607. 

David, carl of Huntingdon, 371. 

king of Scotland walted Northa!- 
lerton, and was defeated, 20. 

II. taken at the battle of Durham, 
106, 121. 

—— holy king of Scotland brought 
Ciſtercians to Melros, 295. 

ſon of Robert III, firſt duke in 
Scotland, 337. 

—— ſtarved to death by Robert Stuart, 
duke of Albany, 371, 389. 

Davys, viſcount Montcaſhel, 523. 

Daurona fl. 5or, 504, 511. 
Dawney family, 21, 35-—fir John 
viſcount Downe, 35, 620. | 
Dawſon court, 536.—baronv, 537.— 
grove, 605, bir. 

Day mark where erected, 75. 

Days, where longeſt, 240, 445. — 
longeſt in Orkney, 721. 

De Arcubus, 104. 

De Inſula family, 248. 

De la Hay, 112. 

De la Hide, 540, 503. 

De la Pole, 14.— fir William, ib. 
Michacl carl of Suffolk, ib. 

De la Val, 2.37-—barony, ib. 

Delamain held in cornage of the ba- 
rony of Greylock, 188. 

De Malo lacu, 14. 18. 

De Maneriis, 239. 

Ie Mariſco, 696. 

De Mount Begon. 131. 

De Nova villa, 184. 

Ie Ripariis, or Rivers, 7. 

De Karilefo, 106. 

De ſacro boſco, 4. 

Dra, or Dee river, 330, 331. 

Dea Syria, inſcription to, 232. 

Dex Nimphæ, 94, 243. 

Matres, 105, 118, 124, 130, 

160. 

Fortune, 25, 135. 

Deals voc, 730. 

Dearmach, 609. 

Deafil, what, 390. | 

Debateable ground, 199. 

Decies barony, 513. —viſcount, ib. 

Decimation military, 11. 

Decreet arbitral, 290. 

Decuriones, 170. 

Dee river, 282, 330, 231, 418. 

To deem the law, 701. 

Deemſters, 197, 698, 701, 792- 

Deer abbey, 424. 

Deer where plentiful, 585.—found in 
Orkney, 724. 

horns, 425, 506, 564. 

Deerneſs, 723. 

Defenſorum numerus, 148. 

Decade, 491. 

Deir land, 1,——menaſtery, 14. 

Deirwald, 70. 

Deira, 1. 

FE: - kingdom of, 68. 

Deirwent river, 68. 

Dela, with ſome Greeks poſſeſs Tre- 
land, 465. | 

Del ley, 233. 

De la Hide family, 549, 563. 

Delamaine, 188. 

Delamore, Sir Thomas, his account 
of Lundy, 699. 

De la ſee family and monument, 77. 

De la val caſtle, 253.—barony, 553. 

Delgovitia, 14, 70. | 

Delgwe, or Ddelw, what, 14. 

Deloraine, earl of, 298. 

Delting, 731. 

Delvin, 397, 569, 570. 

Demetrius, his ſtory of the northern 


iſles, 095. 


Dene, Henry, biſhop of Bangor, re- 


covers Moclrhonyd, 697. 
Dennet, 442,—heao, ib. 
Denniſon, judge, his epitaph, 50. 
Denoun, 384 | 
Den- 


Denfuinel, 416. 


ent, 4 3+ 


Denton tamily, 104. 

De urca, 509. 

Denyhagh, 524. 

Detam court, 524. 

Derane, 596. | 

Dercham, 18g,—inſcription at, ib. 

Dereholm rock, 731. 

Derg, 574. 

Derghenii, 502. 

Derlington, 104. 

Dermot invited the Engliſh to Wex- 
ford, 469.—Mac Murchard tyrant 
of 1 622, —treats with and 
reſtored hy Strongbow, 48. 

Derner caſt'c, 692. 

Derough, 688 

Derry, 369, 694. 

Derventienſis numerus, 13. 

Derventio, 13. 69. 

Derwarth caſtle, 569. 

Derwen, what, 79. —TIver, 130. 

Derwent river, 13, 169. 

made navigable to Ouſe, 193. 

— fs, ibg. 

Derwentwater family, 169, 181.—ti- 
tle, 181 — carl, 249. — Thomas 
earl of, 249. — Thomas, lord of, 
179. 

Deſkford, lord, 425. 

De! mond, 40%, 497.—earl, 497, 409. 
old counteſs, 499. — carl Gerald, 
499. 

Deſſee, 510. 

Deſse befieged Haddington, 303. — 
fortified Leith, 304. 

Neſtrivers, Robert, 209. 

Deva, 148. 

Devan river, 372. 

Deucaledonian fea, 721. 

Deveniſh, 658. 

Devereux, carl of Eſſex, 60g. 

- governor of Uiſter and 
marſhall of Ireland, 625. 

Devil's arrows, 58. 

—-- bolts, 9. 

—— burn, 235. 

—-- Caſtle, 494. 

—- cauldron, 338. 

———-- fell, 189. 

-- town, 180. 

Devon river, 401. 

Devorgilda wite of John Baliol, 330. 

Deuſborough, 5. 

Dewley lawe, 218. 

Dewibury, 38. 

Dezertoghill, 633. 

Diab'intes, 749 

Diaconus, Paulus, 747. 

Dial on a rock, 43. 717. 

Diamonds, 571. 

Diana's temple, 585 

Dicaledones, 284, 369. 

Dichemarch, 4. 

Dictis, 155 

Diddock caſtle, 406. 

Dido, her treaſures ſought for by Ne- 
ro, 235. 

Deiretannas, 502. 

Difelin, 

iaby dae Geſhill, 63 

Digon, an Iriſh baron, 332. 

Dillon family, 561, 563, 569.—earl 
of Roſcommon, 595. — viſcount 
Caſtleogallen, ib. 

Dilred caſtle, 443. 

Dilſton, 180, 235, 249. 

Dinas Dulin, 548. 

Dineley family, 50.—Robert, ib. 

Dingle, 490, 492. 

Dingwall, 437.1 

Dinnybirhall, 374. 

Dinſcy iſland, 509. 


— —— 


Dioceſes firſt made by Dionyſi us bi- 


ſhop of Rome, 284. — ſettled in 
Scotland, 285. 
Dire&orum numerus, 148. 
Dirichthelin, his auſterities, 299. 
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Duk, 398. 

Dirlton and baron, 308. 

Dirnancan mountain, 35. 

Di more ſoreſt, 446. 

Dirt! pethi, 111. 

Diſert, 370» 543, 572, 529. 

— — 1 ullarthaick, 537. 

—— Odrain, 537. 

—— Enos, 537. 

Diſh, anticnt braſs, 59. 

Diſtinton family, 179. 

-- caſtle, 170, 181. 

Iu, 36. 

Diva river, 418. 

Divelin, 548. 

Diviſion of Cumberland, 259, 210. 

Diurneſs, 447- 

Diw, what, 4. 

Dobham, 19. 

Dochart, 300. 

Doctan and obeliſk, 374. 

Doctor ſubtilis, who, 238 

Docwra, Sir Henry, 62. 

Dodſworth, Roger, 66. 

Dodworth, 40. 

Dogs, Scot] ih, 267. 

Dolden, archb ſhop, conſecrates Raw- 
don chapci, 43. 

Doltinus, ſon of Abnoaldus, 200. 

Dollar, 372. 

Domangard's, St. cell, 625. 

Domanowalk, 713. 

Domitian's ſtatues defaced, 317. 

Domleazh, 564. 

Domnachmor, 5% 9, 63, 633. 

Domnadhbolo, 6: 

Domnachllune Techuirb, 644. 

Domvalloun, 713. 

Domnelle, 593. 

Domwalloun, 713. 

Don river, 3, 416, 42 1,—bridze, ib. 

Donaſeld, a royal villa, 45. 

Donagh Patric, 507. 

Donaghmain, or Donemain, barony, 
609. 

Donaghmore, 505. 514. 523, 541, 
— — [Gund tower, 481. — baron, 


Donald of the iſles, 435. 

— Bane of the iſles, proclaimed 
himſelf king of Scotland, and invit- 
ed the king of Norway, 729.—ceded 
Orkney to Magnus king of Norway, 
722. 


earl of Marr, murdered by 
Ed ward Baliol, 422. 

Donalds, 422. 

Donamawtc _ 534. 535. 

Donard. 

Donat Kut  cchbiſhop of Dublin, 3495 
612. 

Doncaſter, 3, 33-—barnt by lightning, 
ib,—carl of, 34. 

Done river, 2. 

Donegall, or Tyrconel, 639, 641, 
643.—carl, 639. 

Donel Mac Carty Mor, ſurrender- 
ed his territories to queen Elizabeth, 
49. 

Donel! family, 544, 535. 

Donemaws caſtle, 534. 

Doneraile and viſcount, 506. 

Donlagh, St. 561. 

Donluce caſtle, 626. 

Donmachmote, 596. 

Donmach Mor, 608. 

Donneycarny, 568. 

Donnygarny, 554. 

Donore caftle, 568. 

Donſeverig, 626. 

Donum Dei, 402. 

Doonane colliery, 536. 

Dornas, 578. 

Dornoch, 439, 446. — frith, 446.— 
monument at, 439. 

Dorothy daughter of Thomas Howard 
duke of Norfolk, 125. 

Datterel, a bird, 202. 

Dougill fcar, 43. 


X. 


Douglas, 347, 509, 703. 

— — faun!y, 3 5755 404, «Hite, 242, 
duke of, 453, —hcrevitary ſhcrits 
of Tiviotdale and Roxburg, 204. 

, . 
5 35 2 2 N 
— Nay, 3 1x Carl of this 
fan ly at ONCE, 7” om ort of 2 
nethy, 379.— William, Sco-tith - 


neal at Otter urn, lain, 2 3. 24 HG, 
William, duke of Hamilton, - 31, 
342. — Charles, earl of 8. Fog 
399, 342.—James, lord Mo; 
ton, 302.— 1 Ham, var! of Mal t 
392. — Archibald, carl of Angus 
333.— james, lord Belhaven, 298, 
ſames, duke of Dover at 14 ( 4 Aten, 
bury, 32%. — Archibald, carl of 
Wigton, $39.,—made duke of T ou- 
rain by —.— VII. of France, 2 
— ſlain at the battle ot Vern: il, 
423. — James, conveyed Kobert 
Bruce's heart to the Holy Land, 
whence a heart was add-d to the fa. 
17141 y arms, 342. — Wi liem, mar- 
quis of, 242. — 8 . earl of 
Dumbarton, 354.— A. bald ar! 
of Forfar, 404.— Archibald, earl et 
Naurray, 427. 

er, 339. 

—— town in the Iſle of Man, 697, 
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dale, 339, 342. 

Doulazh, St. EE 

Dou'ough's, St. 5 

Douth, 564, 565. 

Doux quer, 325. 

Dow river, 19. 

Dowart caſtle, 716. 

Lowdal family, 500 | 

— A gallant captain againſt the 
[riſh tebels, took Inniſcilling fort 
606. 

* 1 

Dow!as head, 493- 

Down, 425, * 5. — lord, 432. 

—— nil, 633. 

Patrick, and viſcount, 625. 

Downs county, 6197—625.—town, ib. 
— y;{count, ib. 

Dowr river, co. 

Drake, Sir Francis, the ſhip in which 
he ſailed round the world, 423. 
family, 503. n. 

Draffin, mT 

Dramoragh, 635. 

{Or rangi, 7555 

Draper s hill, 615 

Drawdikes, 195. 

Jras _— 12, 67. 

Drengage, what, 151. 

Dreis of the Highlanders, 30 

Dreux, John de, earl 2nd duke of 
Bretagne, and earl of Richmond, 20. 
Peter de, ib.—family, ib, 

Drewſtown, 565. 

Drifheld, 13, 70.——Alfred, buried 
I 2, 70. — New, 69. — Gr £2t an 

Little. 72. 
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Dripog, 77. 

Drochel camp, 299. 

Nether, inicription there, 259. 
Drogheda, 503. 5 504. 57 73 co. — 7 43 


Drogo, # fi 1! ord of Holderneſs, 15. 


3 513. 
D- una, 525. 
Dromcar, 623. 
[):omcore, 57. 
Dromi kin, 5c 
Dromleas, 593 
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viſcount, ib. —biſhopric, ib. 

Propping, well, 8, 54, 55, 153. 

Druid altar, 638. 

— beads , 149. 

— monument, 624. 

—— - gtove, 002. 

—— teinple, 179, 409, 432, 443. 
440, 518, 607. 

—  - monuments, temple, cromlechs, 
in Jerſey, 751. 

Druimcheo, $74. 

Druim Cliaoum Chulargh, 547. 

Druim Inas, 591. 

[Druimnea, 591. 

Drum, 309, 421. 

Drum Albin, 389. 

Drumancen, 508. 

Drumboe, 022. 

Drumburgh, 187, 229.—cuſlle, 173. 

Drumcliſfe, 591. 

Drumcrief mols, 322. 

Drumcullin, 538. 

Drumelzier cattle, 294, 298. 

Drumſin caſtle, 540. 

Drumgoolan, 623. 

Drumhorne, 644. 

Drumkerta, 623. 

Drumlaham round tower, 481. 

Drumlahen, 60g. 

Drumlanrig, 327, 328. — carl, ih, 
monuments, 328. 

Drumlegag wood, 494. 

Drumma hollowdalc mountains, 442. 

Drummancen,. 5083, 

Drunm in caſtle, 395. 

Drummond catitle, 401. ; 

Drummond family, 351, 380, —barons, 
380, -here tary ſtewardsof Strathern 
and Montcith, 379.--womenof this fa- 
mily very beautiful, ib. — James earl 
of Perth, 294.— James lord Maderty, 
G. — Willamn viicount Strathallan, 
381. —Margarct, miſtreſs of James 
V, and her fiſters poiſoned, 38 1,— 
John carl of Melfort, 385. 

Drummondra, 560. 

Drummully, 616, 

Drumrany, 572. 

Drumrat, $y1. 

Drumſailick, 612. 

Drumſhicanc, 508. 

Drumſhillan, 693. 

Drunlor caſtle, 294. 

Dr; den, 309. 

Duac united to Clonfert or "Tuam, 
588. 

Dublin county, 554—561. 

— city, 543, 549, 555 

—— univerſity, 555. 

——  — I rinity, and Chriſt church, 
$55: 

— ca}, 555. 

ſee; 665. 

—- Churches and religious houſes, 
$57» 

—--=.government,. 556. 
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— manufattorics, 555. 
——— harbour, 557. 
——— public buildings, 557. 
charitable foundations, 
VAIIACKS, 557. 
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ſieges Mount Orgeuil caſtle in vain, 
Fo 

Duballow barony, 508. 

Tui, or Diw, 4, 5. 

Duke, firſt in Scotland, 288, 

——- Of Bruniwick and Luncnburph re» 
lated to the Engliſh kings of Nor- 
man deſcent, and bears the fame 
arms, 21, 

Dulecke, 564.—-barony, 565 —-(cc, 
568. 

Dullyhill caſtle, 63!. 

Duma, 720. 

Dumblanc, 3797, 3B. — library, 10.— 
title, ih. 

Dumtermling, 370, 37 3.—carl, ib. 

Dumfries, 427, 330,—carls, ih. 

Dummail, king of Cumberland, 155. 
—raiſe, ib. 

Dun, what, 195, 402. 

Dun caſtle, loch, and bridge, 

[un river, 332, 

Dun of Dornadilla, 447, 448. 

Dun Firbolg, 718. 

Dun Garde], 432. 

Dun Mac mo hain, 388. 

Dunaghadee, 622. 

Dunaghy ſpa, 636. 

Dunaliſhaig, 446. 

Dunalty, 514. 

Dunamor, 590. 

Dunamore, baron, 572. 

Dunbar, 303, 300.— Carle, ib.—viſ- 
count, 300. 

— George, earl of March, 301. 
— carl of Buchan, 423. — Gavin 
biſhop of Aberdeen, 420. — |. here- 
ditary ſheriff of Elgin, 22 - 
ander ſheriff of Murray, 43 John 
de, received the carldom of Murray 
with Robert I's daughter, 427.— 
James de, carl of Murray, 1b, 

Dunbcacon caſtle, 40. 

Dunbeg mount, 624. 

Dunbeth, 442.—borgur!: of, ib. 

Dunblate, 422. 

Dunboynr, 565.—barony, 523, 565. 

Dunbritton or Dunbarton, 3449, 352, 
361.—earls, 2354.—ſheriftdom, 351. 
—frith, 255, 

Dunbrody, 545. 

Dunby, 633. 

Duncaledonii, 384. 

Duncan earl of Murrayſc, 218. 

carl of Lenox, 249. 

Duncan's bay head, 442, 721. 

Duncannon caſtle, 544. 

Dunchrochyr, 361. 

Dunclony caſtle, 498. 

Duncombe, Charles Slingſby, eſg. 23. 

park, 83. 

Duncrib barony, 381. 

Duncruthen, 632. 

Dundalk, 5%, i. — baron, Go. 

[Jundaneere, 524. 

Dundas caſt ic, 318. 

Dundee, 428,—car!, 4h. —viſcount 
402, 44s 475 
where kept, 431. 

Dundenerk, 505. 

Dundercrofs, 428. 
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513. 

Dungate, 158. 

Punpiven, 033. 

Dunglas, a garriſon in the civil war, 
blown up, 307, 354- 

Dunnooly cattle, 603. 

Dun thy bay and head, 442, 444, 721.1 
— battle, 444.— flack s, ib, 

Dunhelm caſtle, 716, 717. 

Dunhill and baitle, 307, 

Du nholin, 106, 

Dun Pact, 386, 301. 

Muntna, 719. 

[Dunkeld, 392, 4296. 

Dunkeran caflle, 496.—vyiſcount, ib, 

[Dunkerron caſtle, 492. 

Dunlavan 552. 

Dunlear, 691. 

IDunliac, 629, 

Dunlo, 644. 

Dunloc caſte, 494 

Dunmany, 4983. 

Dunmorc, 6%1. 

Dunmore head, 494. 

Dunmore cave and houſe, 529. 

Dunnal tort, 385. 

Dunnameen caſtle, 593, 492. 

Dunnanway, 503. 

[unner cas lde, 432. 

Dunnet and head, 443. 

Dunodcer hill, 422. 

[Dunnott-er caſtle, 416. 

Dunnull mountain, 630. 

Dunnur, what, 235. — tower, 617. 

Dunolly caſtle, 338. 

Dunst yr, 416. 

Dunowach, 713. 

Dunrta, 443. 

Dunrolin, 438.—caſtle, 439. 

Dunro! caftic, 348. 

Dunrofineſs, 729, 749+ 

Duns, 202. 

— jon, where born, called the 
lu\;tle doftor and Scotus, 238, 259, 
472. —a ſet called after him, ib,— 
revived in the tomb, ib. 

Dunſany and title, 564, 55. 

Dunſby, 445. 

Dunſheghlin, 565. 

Dunſly, 79. 

Dunſtafnag, 387, 33%, 

Dunſtanburgh caſtle, 23%, 256. —ſpa, 
257.—prcat produce within its cir- 
cui, 258. —diamonds, 253, 

Dunſinnan, 398. 

Duntocher, 302. 

Dunvaline, 388. 

Dunvegan caſtle, 717. 

Dunum, what, 235. 

Dunum, 79, 617. 

Dunus finus, 17. 

Dunwalloght caſtle, 204. 

Duny weg caſtle, 712. 

Duplares Armaturæ, 

Dupiin caſtic, 375, 

Der river, 4499. 

Durham, county of, 103 — 124, — 1 
cyunty palatine from the Conqueſt, 


175, 


33, ——vilcount, 1's 
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193, % has lierties, priviieges, 


ac riet Dacatinatc, 153, I-01 I 19. 


— has royal jutiſdiction and its Own 
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Os bridge, 557 Dunderron, 584. officer, of juſtice, ib. — the king's 
—— hofpitals, $57- Dundonald, 334.—eatl, 1h. Writs did not former'y run there, 
——— —1nh-bitants and kouſes, 553. Dundrum, 619. —cafiic, 559, {2 7. PUiſhops fit in chief in all Tenn churts, | 
— — marquis, 552. Dundrynan, 584. 2 5 FH ZEMCn! of Dor, ID). ns ; 
— round tower, 431. Dundar lyn, 343 bhp 1 197—112—tegures, 109. | 
Du\linia, c48 Dundugan fort and river, Cr. 12, —plants, 125. | 
Duchal . 348. Dundurge caſtle, 425. m_—_— City, 105, 119, 12%,--Ce- 
Ducuy of Bretagne, 26. Dunebriſſel, 378. ral, abbey, iizary, palace, unver- 
Dudden river, 169.— fand, 131. Dune caſtle, 404. ſity, 110. 
Dudley, John, duke of Northum!zr- Dune river. 334. — — , 7. 
N arc, 241. Duneden, 293. 304 colleze in Orfurd, 1259 N 
481. Duel croſe, 59. Dunelmenſi, Stacon 138. Duern ——_ „ 415. | ; 
1 i houfe, 42 5 Dune mus. 125. Jurgen, 442 f 
king, where murdered and found, Daneſley, 17. Durrit, 421 ü 4 
427, 429. | Durcvan, 432. Der- anf cat, $31, 53%. | 
Dufey, lord Duffey, 429. Nunfanaghee, 643. | D thac z, t- Capel, 427; fl 
D bus, 10rd, G20: | 5 Dungaanon, 634, 635. 625.— Cant, Duthell, 31. k 5 1 
4.— teh river, 129, 138.—hattle at, ib. 621 5 Den d petty £1727 of 1 Bomand, £15 1 
y Us Guefclin, conſtable of France, be- Dungare and title, 565. on of Dztizot aſt king of Lein- A 
x | Dungat van caltic, 540, i 3.—vicourt, der. 332 1 
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Dwarf wulbercy, 138. 
Dwartic ſtone, 723. 

Dy ftrin, 617. 

Ike croſs, 430. 

Dykes Oſwa d, 172.— T. 1, 
PDynegiull, 587. 

DyrIton, 303. 

Dyſart caſtle, 578. 

Dyſert, 374 —earl, 1b. 
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4 ACHDUBH, 537. 

Eadbert, king of Northumber- 
land, ; 

Eadwin, his life attempted, 13. 

Eagles, where bred, 419, 699. 

Ealdburgh, 9. 

Ealdred, king, drove the Danes out of 
Northumberland, 241. 

Eamana palace, 614. 

Eamotun, 162. 

Eanred burnt Cataric, and ravaged 
Northumberland, 25. — was burnt 
himſelf, ib. 

Eardulph, king uf Northumberland, 
fled to Charlemagne, 2 

Eargal, 641. 

Earls dike, 15,—ferry, 374. 

—— firſt in Scotland, 288. 

Earn river, 400. 

Earnyſide wood, 400. 

Eateby, 91. 

Eaſington, 116 

Eaſmacmair cataract, 644. 

Eaſt field, 85. 

Eaſt neſs, ib. 

Eaſt row, Bo. 

Laſter celebration after the Roman 
manner oppoſcd, 18. 

—— birth, 721. 

- clyth, 444. 

— Fearn, 432. 

Laſterlings, German merchants, 356, 
365. 

Ealton grange, 58. 

Eathred, king of Northumberland, 132. 

Eaugh lough and territory, 617, 632. 

Ebba, princeſs of Coldingham, her 
courage, 301. 

daughter of Edelfrid, king of 

Nort humbeclaed; ib. 

s, St. promontory, ib. 

St. Ebb's, 107, 302. — promontory, 
302. 

Ebcheſter, 107, 123. 

F.beid, in Britiſh, what, 712. 

Ebiſſus, a Saxon, 720. 

Eblana, 91, 548. 

Eblani, 561. 

Ebodia, or Evodia, 747. 

Eboracum, 10, 61. 

Eboracenſis for Ebroenſis, 65. 

Sboparcygne, 3 

Eborius, not biſhop of Vork, 65. 

Ebrancus, king, 10, 61. 

Ehudz inſulæ, 386, 712. 

kburones, 9. 

r. hurovices, ib. 

F.cclefechan, 325. i 

FEeclestield, 34. 

Echin, 696. 

Echo, 49, 154, 505, 596. 

Heleſton, 139. 

Eda, 724. 

— calt of, ib. 

— itland, 722, 724. 

Edan, king, 640 

fi: ſt "archbiſhop of Tuam, 612, 

t.dardruim, 596. 

I.delinghain, 239. 

Eden family, 156. — river, 15, 147, 

by 

2 the baniſhed made an alliance 
againſt the Danes with Keuneth, 
bing of Scotland, 303. 

- conquered great part of Ireland, 


408.—his charter to Ireland ſpuri⸗ 
dus, 471. | 
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Edgecreft, 139. 
Edinburgh, 304, 312.—wynds, cloſes, 


31 z. — lands, ib. — high houſes, i. 
— walls and gates, ib. — water, ib, 
cathedral, 413. — Haddo's 
hole church, ib. — I rinity church, 
ib,—one pariſh, ib.-Black friars, 
ih —high ſchool, 314. — religious 
houſes and holpitals, 314. 316 — 
churches and chapels, 314.—caſlle, 
314, 316. — parlament houſe and 
cloſe, 214. —advocates' library, 1h, — 
tolbooth, 1h,—croſs, ib. college or 
univerſity, ib. — obſervatory, 1b, — 
botanic garden, ib, — Herriot's hoſpi- 
tal, 319.,—college of phyſicians, 315. 
—play-houſe, 215. — bridge, ib,— 
biſhoprick, 31 5.—civil government, 
ib. —Cannongate, ib. 

frith, 241, 303, 355. 

ſheriſidom, 306. 

L dive loch, 384. 

Ldlingham caſtle, 260. 

Elington, 33. 

Ldmiſton camp, 299. 

Edmonſbury in lrela d, 860. 

Edmund, king, ſpviled Cumberland, 
and gave it to Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, and put out the eyes of 
two ſons of the king of Cumberland, 
177. 

—— qe Langley, 21. 

—— Crouchhack, carl of Lan- 
caſt-r, 16, 133. 

Edmunds, Henry, his benefaQion, 40. 
—ÞF rancis, ib. 

Edrachillis, 438. 

Edradon, 395. 

Edrahills cliffs, 448. 

Edred Streon murdered two eminent. 
miniſters of the Sevenburgenſes, 241. 

Edri, 697.—ifland, 547. 

Edulph, earl of Northumberland, 241. 

Edword ſen. rebuilds Manch«iter, 
128, 133. 

Edward Il. took lands from Anthony 
Bec, biſhop of Durham, 173. 

killed 200 bucks in a day in 

Englewood foreſt, 189. 

took Caerlaveroc, 325, 327. 

died, 187. — pillar erected 
on the ſport, ib. 

II. defcated at Bannocbourne, 
355. 365. — took refuge in Lundy, 
696. 

III. granted pleas and ſeſſions 
to Lancaſter, 131. 

IV. built a chapel on Wake- 
field bridge, 39, — atiainted Henry 
IV. and annexed Lancaſter ducny 
to the crown, 133. 

— earl of March, obtained the 
crown, was depoſed, and reinſtated, 
21. 

Edwardſton, 446.— bas relief at, ib. 

Edwin, king of Deira, 5. 

earl of Richmond, 2 

— earl of Northumberland, 241. 

— conquered. Ceretic, a Britiſh 
"ki ng, and tubdued Elmet, 6. 

— baptized by Paulinus, 10. 
—— — ſaved by his ſervant, 13. 
—— — ſubducd Man and Angleſey, 

698. 

— flain at Hatfield, 34. 

Edzel houſe, 407. 

Eels, plentiful and excellent, 330. 

Ernocrcipe, 3 

Egbert, archbiſhop of York, founded 
the library there, to. 

Egelred, king of Northumberland, 
Alcuin's letter to, 11, 74. 

Egelric, biſhop of Durham, found fo 
-much treaſure that he quitted his 
ſee, 107,—his works, id. 

Egfrid, king of Northumberland, 103, 
127. 


— — 


gave Creac, Carliſle, and reve- 
nues in Vork to St. Cuthbert, 20, 
103. — and Cartmell and all the 
Britans in It, 1 31. — and Carliſle, 


X. 


with 15 miles round it, 195, — 
held a ſynod, and cloſe Cuthhe 
biſhop, 257. —ravaged Ireland, 5) 

——- biſhop of Durham, 239. 

L. gg iſland, 717. 

Lggle- field, 183. 

--— Rovert, ib. 

Eegleſtone abbey, 9%, 104. 

marble quarry, 104. 

Egilſha, 72 5. | (RIA 

Ezlefſha, 722. 

Eglington caftle, 335. 

family, 1b, —earl, 336. 

Eglingham, 260. 

Ezremont, John, headed a company 
"who refuſed to pay ſublidics, and was 
puniſhed, 21. 

— Wilam de, 210. 

caſtle, 169, 179, 189, 808. 
tenure, 169.,—title, 179, 180, 508, 

Eiden river, 173. 

Eilric, the Dane, made king of Nor. 
thumberland, but expelled by La 
dred, 241. 

Eirc h-rmitage, 567, 

Kircael, 641. 

Fircam hoit, 562. 

mot be 173. 

Farn:gh, 491. 

card, 183. 

Elam Ho#tor, the Iriſh derived from 
him, 466, 567. 

Elam grange, 49. 

Eland, 14, 36. 

Flauna nympha, 94. 

Elbottle, lord, 212. 

Elcho, 380, 400.—lord, 400. 

Elcock, 328. 

Elden, 309. 

Eldc rſley, 3 243, 


Eldeſt ſons of the kings of Scots, go- 


vernors of Cumber: and, 177. — 
princes and high ſtewards of Scot- 
land, and dukes of Rothſay, 288, 
337. baron, of Renfrew by ſpecial 
right. 340. 

Eldred, king, 25. 

Eleanor. daughter of Richard, baron 
Poynings, 242. 


to the iſle of Man, 702. 

Electrida, 744. 

Elen river, 170. 

Elen ewe, 436. 

Elenborough, 184. 

Elephants“ tecth found, 610. 

Elerius, St. martyred by the Normans, 
752. 

Elf arrows, 471. 

E!fwold, king of Nor! humberland, 137. 

— ſlain by Sigga, 234. 

15 gin, 427, 428. Dear 429. 

Elie, 374. 


E WL h, queen, built 2 free-{chool 
at Haiita Xx, J7- 

— ſued 5 2 biſhop of Dur- 
ham, 103 

— tortiſied Berwi ck. 


* 
— hc 4 the tort! Aca tions 


anathematized by ſeveral 


popes, 521. 
. founded Dublin univertity, 


built Elizabeth caftle at 
Jerſey, 7 752. 

Elizabeth counteſs of Burlington, 
founds an almeſhouſe at Londci- 
burgh, 71. 

wife of baron Fitz Hugh. 24. 

— daughter of William, baron 
Monteagle, 131. 

daughter of Eden Mortimer, 

earl of March, 242. 

daughter of David, earl of 
Atnol, 393. 

Elks horns, 355. 

Ella, king of Nor -thumbertand, 5, 

lair by the Danes, 11. 

Ellanw Tradadory, $29. 

Ellen, 421. 


— — 


— ducheſs of Glouceſter, baniſned 
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Ellerton, 69, 90. 
Ellibank and baron, 307. 
Ellis, fir Thomas, five times mayor of 
Doncaſter, 33- 
Elineley, William de, 237, 
Elmeſly, 3, 20.—caſtle, 20. 
Elmet, 6. 
Elmete wood, 45. 
Elne river, 185, —hoſpital, ih, 
Elneſs, 724.-—holme of, 725. 
Elphin, 594, 595.-—biſhopric, 594. 
Elphinſton, 56. 
— — James, baron, 371. 
— - baron Cowper and 
Balmerino, 408. 
——  — Willam, biſhop of Aber- 
deen, 419. 
Elwick, 406. 
Ely and baron, 542+ 
Elyſian fields, 726. 
Emanuel, a Ciſtertian nunnery, 318. 
Emely, 520. 
Emeril, what, and where found, 7 52, 
Emet river, 421. 
Emildon, 238. 
Emley and viſcount, 522. 
Emmeſey, 42, 49. 
Emonia, 745» 
Ems river, 421. 
Engain, Rad. 209. 
Englewood foreſt, 189. 
ngliſh Iriſh, 486**. 
— Chicfs who invaded Ire- 
land, 469. 
Eniſcorthy, 544, 546. 
Ennachdune, 583. 
Ennis, 577. 
Enniſkillen, 606. —ſiege, ib,—title, ib. 
—viſcount, ib. —regiment, ib. 
Enniſnag caſtle, 531. 
Enniſcrone, 590. 
Enfay, 718. 
Eatrenchments, 185. 
Entr.chus, 629. 
Eatweiſſel and family, 127. 
Lazy, 424. 
Eochal, 389. 
Eoferwic, 63. 
Eorac, 61. 
Eoughnul rath, 718. 
Epiacum, 123, 249. 
Epidii, 367. | 
Epidiorum promontorium, 386. 
Epiſcopacy aboliſhed in Scotland, 287. 
Epitaph, 55. 
Epona, who, 358. 
Equitcs fingulares, who, 33. 
—— cataphractarii, 169. 
Eraugh, 496. 
E-dini, 598, 606. 
Ereſkin family, 356. 
hereditaty caſtellans of Stir- 
ling, 356. . 
—— fir Thomas, 308. 
——— baron Dirlton, 368, 
firſt viſcount in Scotland, ib. 
——— viſcount Fenton, 378. 
——— earl of Kelly, ib. 
—— Henry, baron Cardroſs, and 
carl of Buchan, 381, 
——— John, carl of Marr, 418.— 
title now forfeited, 422. 
Ereſkine caſtle and title, 349, — viſ- 
count, earl of Kellie, 378. 
Erew, 580, | f 
Eri, 463. | | 
Eric, father of Fergus, king of Scot- 
land, 389. 
Eriſc, 718. | 
Ermengerd, daughter of viſcount Beau- 
mont, 37. | 
Ern river, 379, 604. —lough, 604. 
Ernai, 491. 
Erneſt Auguſtus, brother to George J. 
night of the garter, and duke of 
York, 86. | 
rnicouligs, 722, 
Errick bill, 341. 
——- fone, 348. 
E-filton, 297. 


Lr agh well and abbey, 619. 
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Efane, a diſeaſe among the wild Iriſh, 


668, 

Eſcrick, 68.—baron Howard of, 68. 

ſholt, 66. 

Eik river, 169, 198, 303. 

— South, 402, 407. 

—- North, 407. 

— dale, 320. 

Eſkdale chapel, 81.—abbey, ib. 

Eilington, 237, 260. k 

Eſox, a fiſh, 418. | 

Eſpec, Walter, founded a college of ca- 
nons at Kirkham, 13. 20. — and a 
Cluniac abbey at Rydale, 20. 

Eſſex, carl of, his end, 626. 

Effie, 407, 422.—ſlone, 407. 

Efterling, 356. 

Eftheld, William, his monument, 34. 

Effoteville family, 19, 176. — barons; 
ib,—Robert, 14. | 

Eftrick, 307. 

Etal, 239, 260. 

Ethelbury hill, 23, 87. 

Echelfleda, daughter of king Oſwin, 18. 

Ethelred ſolemnized his marriage with 
Offa's daughter at Cataric, 25, 

Ethered 3 by conſpirators, 18. 

Etherſtune, 259. 

Erhreda, 209. 

Etric, fort, 299. 

Eubonia, 697. | 

Eugenius, king of Cumberland, de- 
feated by Athelſtan at Brumford, 
239. — puts himſelf and kingdom 
under his protection, 173, 

IV. pope, 393. 

Fv)prvor Crabrantovicun, 15 

Eumer attempts to murder king Ld- 
win, 13. 

Eure family, 19.—famous in the wars 
of Scotiand, 105. — fir William and 
Ralph, barons, 82. 

Eureux in Normandy, 10. 

Eur pus, 148. 

Euſtale, 320. 

Euſtachius, fon of John Monoculus, 
20. 

Euſt channel, 714. 

Euſteis, 374. 

Eva iſland, 723. 

— daughter of Mac Morrough, king 
of Leinſter, 469. 

of William Marſhall 
carl of Pembroke, 534. 

Evan Mac Brain, his tomb and cave, 
385. 

Eve caſtle, 531. 

Eveling, king, 169. 

Inver | Sy 294. 

Evenwood, 117. 

Everingham, 71.—-family, 49, 71. 

Evers, lord, 19, 105, 237. 

Evie, 724. 

Evy, 419. 

Ewe, earl of, 3, 4. 

Ewre, baron, 2 

Eper pic cine, 3 

Ey river, 322. 

Eymouth, 302.—baron, ib.—title, ib, 

Eyra water, 384. | 

Eyre court, 523. 

Ey ton, 302. 


— 


Abaria, 744. 
Fagh na ain aighe, 602. 
ahan, 644. 


Fahatty, 570. 

Faira, 722, 723, 725. 

—— North, 722. 

——- by North, 725. 

Fairfax family, 53, 65, 22.—wkence 
named, 4, 20. 

— of Steeton, 53. 

viſcount Erniey, 522. 

William and Thomas, 82. 

—— — {ir Thomas, general, 312. 
—— lord, 66,—h1is library, 89.— 
houte, 65. 

baron Cameron, 312. 

g M 


X. 

Fair foreland, 639. 

Fair iſle, 518, 532, 742. 

Fair iſle head, 629. 

Fairy mount, 601. 

Fainnac liabuad, 524. 

Fairrge noir, 463. 

Faith eg hall, 546. 

Fairy rock, 492. 

Falconberg, ord, 15. 18.—carls, 84. 

Falconer, fir Alexander, baron Halk- 
erton, 417. 

Falcons in Orkney, 725. 

Falkingham, Richard, 45. 

Falkirk, 363. 

Falkland, 370, 4399.—inſcription at, 
377.—vilcount, 370, 477» 

— — principal of Glaſgow col- 
college, 344. 

Falneck, 44. 

Falligh, 584. 

Fall Dr, 

Fall of Fyers, 432. 

Falls of Leven and Betham, 147. 

Falſtor, 144: 

Farm hill, 636. 

Farms, rich, in Scotland, 385. 

Fane, Vere, carl of Weſtmorland, 163. 

Fang, what, 938. 

Fanigaraph, 644. 

Fanloke, 139. 

Fanſhaw, viſcount Dromore, 617, 624. 

Far, 446. 

Faripi, 403. 

Farn 1land, 744. 745.—8t. Cuthbert 
founded a city there, 744. 

Farnham, 604: 

Far out promontory, 449. 

Farrar, Dr. Robert, 37. 

Farrene Manach, 572. 

Faſkally, 396. 

Faſt caſtle, 301. 

Fatheld, 122. | 

Father and ſon very old witneſſes, 43. 

Fauconberg, lord, 15.—-Walter de, 
18. 

Faughard, 601. 

Faugher, 601, 

Fax, 

Faxcd flar, J 4. 20. 

Feale, 334. 

Fechnan, St. 578. 

Felix kirk, 84. 

Felton and viſcount, 303. 

Felrſpar for pottery, 318. 

Fells, what, 150. 

Femeren, 744- 

Fenagh church and divinity ſchool, 


* 
Fenahore, 578. 


Fendraught, viſcount, 422. 

Fenham, 283. 

Fenton, 478.—viſcount, ib. 

Fenwick family, 251, 235. 

——-— fir John, . 

——-— hall, 235.—caftle, 251. 

Ferbane round tower, 481. 

Fechille, 569. 

Fergus, king of Scotland, led the Scots 

from Ireland, 626. 

ſon of Eric, firſt entered Al- 
bany, 329.—and brought the Scots 
thither, 62H. —drowned, ib. 

——— firſt lord of Galloway, raiſed 
diſturbances, obliged to give his fon 
as hoſtage, took on him the habit of 
a canon, 231. bis arms, ib. 


II. enters Scotland, 649. 


Fermanagh, 606.—vitcounts, 607. 

Fermoy and viſcounts, 501, 507. 

Fernby, North, 74, 

Ferndell, what, 

Ferne abbey, 435. — abbot's monu- 
ment, 437. 

Ferneby, 129. 

Fernham, Nicholas, biſhop of Dur- 
ham, 106. 

Fernhurtt family, 294. 

Fernlis barony, 609. 

Ferns, 544, 546. 

Ferghuard, 2 of Roſs, 435. 

Ferrard barony, 603. 

Fer- 


1 


Ferraud, William, one of the con- 
gurruts of Ireland; 469. 

Ferrers, carl of Derby, 132, 469, 510. 

Ferri bridge, 49. —bttſe, th, 

Vert gh, 531,—round tower, 43t. 

|-rtul'y, 569. 

Fertu oh, 569. 

Ferherftone faunly, 101,232, 

Fetherſtone haugh family, 191, 232, 
249, —callle 247. 

Fether Hones, t. 

Fether?, 623. 

Fetlor, 729. 

Fettercairn, 415. 

Fetternger, 420. 

Feudal tenures, their origin, 211. 

Feu, 612, 614. 

Fiar, 757. 

Fibula, 49. 476.—ſilver, 189, 253. 

Fibula veftiaria, 449. 

Fidhard, 594. 506. 

Field bearing excellent corn, yet has 
not lain fatiow for a century, 748. 

ends or Beim fell, 139. 

I Ie ncs, baron. Di FT, 26. 

Fiery aictcor called Odin's fires, 724 

Fitburgingi, 241. 

Fife, 370, 373.— carl, 371, 377. 

Fifen-ie, 370. 

Fifus received Fife from kivg Ken- 
neth Il. and gave it his name, 373. 

File, what, 16, 130. 

Filey, 16.—brigg, 77: 

Fillan, St. 390.—his arin, ib. 

Fillebez, 390. 

Fin and loch, 644. 

Finauus laptied king Sigebert and 
Peada, and thr attendalits, 236.— 
biſh-»p of Clonard, 566. 

Finca!, 866. 

Finch, Heneage, earl of Nottingham, 
baron Guerniey, 753. 

Finchal-, 105, 121.,—council, 121. 

Findorn, 430. 

Finetaven, 4097. 

Fineila, 416. 

Fin:al, 550. 

Fingall, 550, 713,—cave of, 328, 718. 
—hͤis burial-place, 391. : 

Finglas, 558.—medicinal water, ib. 

—— family, 550. 

Finlarig caltic, 301. 

Finlater, carl, 425. 

Finlayſton caſtle, 348. 

Finlis, St. Mac Neil's well, 617. 

Fin Mac Hulcy, 668. 

St. Finnan's well, 492. 

Fionmagh, 547. 

Fir, apples and ſtocks ſubterraneous, 
128, 136.—large and old, 419. 

— trees not in Britain in Julius 
Cæſar's time, 128, 136. 

—» ſubterranevus, 35. 

—- woods in the North of Scotland, 
135, 428, 431. 

Firbolg, 463 . 

Fire, perpetual of St. Bridget, 540, 

41.—on clitts, 494. 

Firehouſe at Kilda e, 541. 

Fi th, 723. 


Fiſh, plentiful, 79, 370. 


by 


— dried and pounded for bread, 7 26. 

— foil, 129. 

Fiſhburn, 114. 

Fiſhers, herr.ng, roya! company of 1a 
Scotland, 245. 

leap, 343. 

Fiſholm, 542. 

Filmerk ſwallowed by the fea, 77. 

Fittall head, 729. 

Fits Adelm, William, one of the con- 
querors of Ireland, 469. 

— {abducd and civilized Con- 

nan ght, 507. 

—- Alan Brian, baron Bedal, 93. 25. 

— Th mas, Fitz Brian, his monu- 
inent, 93. | 

—- Anthony, 528. 

—- Bernard, Robert, one of the con- 
QUEFOTS ct ircland, 409. 

— Duncan, 169. 

—. Euſtace, Richard, 6,—barons, 540. 


— 
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I Euſt cr, his poſterity changed their 
name to Lacy, 6. 

— Rowland, viſcount Baltinglas, 540. 

—- Gerald, 7, 493» 499, $15, 540, 
9 

— earl of Deſmond, 496. 

—- (3garin, one of the conquerors of 
Ireland, 469. 

—- Mauric”, chief juſtice of Ireland, 
Luilt Sligah caſtle, 639. 

— "Thomas, with five of his uncles, 
beheaded for treaſon, 540.—knight 
of the white valley, loſt his eſtate 
for his incendiary practices, 515. 

—- Wiliam, 3, 515. 

—- John, 237. 

— John, called the White Knight, 


18. 

K. Gerald, baron of Offaly and carl 
of Ki dare, 540. 

— Goſpatric, Thomas, 148. 

— Harris, 544. 

— Hugh, baron, 24. 

— Redmond, one of the conquerors 
of Ireland, 469. 

—- Richmond, 237. 

— John Evitace, 238. 

— John Oge, 515. 

—- Morris, baron of Kerry and Lix- 
naw, 499 m. 

— mo baron Caſtle Connel, 518. 

—- Patrick, baron Oſſory, 528, 539. 

monument of, 531. 

— Goran, 531. 

——— Ka'iph, Robert, 24. 

———-- Richard, or Armachanus, 
613. 

——— Reinfrid, Roger, 147. 

—— Richard, Roger, 237. 

Roger, 237. 

Roy, James, duke of Monmouth, 

baron Twidale, and earl of Don- 

calter, 34. 

George, duke of Northum- 
berland, 253*. 

——— Stephens, Jordan, one of the 
conquerors of Ireland, 469. 

Thomas Maurice, carl of Deſ- 

mond, 491. 

if rle, 609. 

—— Walter family, 169. — Robert 
and Ralph, among the conquerors 
of Ireland, 469. 

Williams family, 561. 

— ——— Viſcount Merion, 561. 

baron Lifford, 644. 

lord lieutenant of [re- 


— _ - 


land, 3. 
— found Mac Mahon 
guilty of treaſon, and hanged him to 
extinguiſh the name and ſovereignty, 
609. 


Flaggon, Roman, 63. 


Flam, 15. 


Flamborough, 51, 77 


— head, 77. 
—- couſtable, 15, 73. 
Flalle. $21. .. - 
Flatholm, 696. 
Fleance, fon of Banquo, 433. 
Fleampbung, 15. 
Fleet river, 330. 
Fleming Conitton, 143. 
family, 132, 155, 356. — 
title, 563. 


Scotland, 356. 
—-—- baron of Slane, 563. 
- Richard le, 143. 
— — ſir XIichael, ib. 

| ſir Daniel, 155. 

— John, 330. —earl of Wigton, 

330, 331. 
. . ceotthaed Carliſle, 175. 
Fletcher family, 192. 
fir George, bart. 192. 
— John of Moreſby, 169. 
Fleutus, 297. . 
Flixton, 10, 78. 
Floating itland, 349. 
Floddon batte, 23g. 
Florence court, cs. 


- hereditary chamberlain of 
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Florianus del Campo, 1. 

Florida, a Spaniſh ſhip wrecked, 716. 

Flotta, 722, 723. 

Flower, Robert, ſon 8f Robert, twice 
mayor of York, b*took himſelf to a 
ſolitary life, and founded the order 
of Robertines, 54. 

Flower hill, 584. 

Flowers miraculouſly ſprung up, and 
pointed out the place where Duff 
was murdered, 427. 

Fochaber, 428. 

Fochart Brighide, 601. 

Fochel, or Lochel, 421. 

Foix family, 147. 

John de, earl of Kendal, ib. 

Foljainbe family, 34. 36, 48. 

Folliot, baron of Balliſhannon, 643. 

Font at Bridekirk with a Runic in- 
ſcription, 183.— Beverley, 73.— Bar- 
nard caſtle, 111. —Everingham, 71, 
from Eaſeby, 91. 

Fonteviot, 400. 

Forbois, or Forbes, barons, whence 
named, 418. 

— earl of Granard, ; 

Ford caſtle, 1 * 2 

Odonnel de, J *3% 2 

Fordun, 415, 416 — honoured with 
the elics of St. Palladius, ib. 

Fordun, John, his Scottiſh hiſtory, 232, 
237, 416. | 

Forcholm, 742. 

Foreſt mair, 412. 

F oreſter family, 528. | 

— George, baron Corſtophin, 


317. 

Forfar and ſhire, 402, 458.—ear!, 404. 

- Ich, 408. 

Forlong family, 544. 

Formby, 129. 

Fornefs, 131. 

fells, ib, 

— abbey, 132. 

biſhop ot Man choſen out of 
its monks, 132, 701. 

Forray, what, 199. 

Forres, 427, 429.—pillar, 429. 

Fors, See Fortibus, 

Fors abbey, 429. 

Forſten, 232. 

Forſter family, 251. 

Fortingal camp, 382, 396. 

Fort de l'Ore, 490, 492. 

Forth barony, 546. 

river, 379. 

earl, 307. 

Fortibus, William de, earl of Abe- 
marle, 16, 210. 

— Avelina de, 16. 

Fortunate iſlands, 726. 

Fortune, altar dedicated to, 25, 159, 
179, 195, 197, 244, 361. 

Foflard family, 13. 

William, ib. 

Foſſe river, 9. | 

Foffil ſhelis, 37, 496 

trees, 139. 

Fofter, fir John, 235. 

Foula, 721, 732, 741. 

Fouldon, 302. 

Fouldry, pile of, 132. 

Foulis, 421.,—lordthip, 402.—havzh, 
416,—caftie, 437. 

Andrew and Robert, 344. 

- Eafter, 402. 

2 729. 

Foulneſſe river, 14. 

Foulſnape, 43. 

Fountain, 318. 

Fountains abbey, 8, 57, 58. 

ha l, 309. 

Foure, 570. 

Fourmanteen, 419. 

Fourrey, 569. 

F owd, what, 736. 

Fowdr court, 729. 

The Fownes, 633. 

Fower family, 544. 

F owey, or Foy, 755. 

Fowrd of Zetland, who, 742+ 
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Fox, George, leader of the Quakers, 
his firſt appearance, 143. 

Foxford, 587. 

Foy man of war loſt, 307. 

Foyle river and lough, 635- 

Frain, fir J. 112. 

Francis Il, king of France, married 
Mary queen of Scotland, 304. 

Frank ond, 539. 

Fraoch Elau, 385. 

Fraſer, baron of Muchil, 422. 

— fr Alexander, baron of Saltoun, 
425; wy 

—— family, nearly extinguiſhed by 
the Clan Ranalds, 435- 

Fraſer{burgh, 420, 435» 436. 

Fraybeil, 240. 

Free warren, what, 5. 

Freedſtool, what, 14, 72, 249. 

Freeſchool, 49. 

French fleet defeated at La Hogue, 


41. 
Fe one rdpulſed at Jerſey and Guean- 


ſey, 751, 752+ 
channel, 747. 
Freſburn, Ralph, founds Huln abbey, 
8. 

Freſhfoid, 531. 

Freſic ſea, 303. 

Freſwick caſtle, 444. 

Friars mendicants written againſt, 613. 

Frith of Faden, 356. 

. EJenborough, 303. 

—— Forth, 370. 

—— Solway, 172, 173. 

Frithborgers, 37. 

Frixagi, or 'Thractans, firſt cohort of, 
a: 

Frogs, none in Ireland, 470. 

Froiflart, fir John, his account of the 
battle of Otterborne, 240.—01 St. 
Patrick's purgatory, 641. 

Frondery, 729. 

Front de bœuf, 20. 


Frontiers, why lands round them granted 


tt © commanders there, 212, 

Fucus marinus, 749. 

Folacttobhanc, 543. 

Fulber: family, 129. 

Fulertach, 543. 

Fuller painted the eſcape of Charles II. 
at Worceſter, 624. 

Fullwell hills, 123. 

Funcheon river, 507 

Furnaces, where formerly paid rents 
and ſervices, 142. 

Furneaux family, 24. 


Furneſs and as 142. 


Furnivals lords o 

Furry park, 558. 

Fucſan caſtle, 20.— Robert de Roſs 
ſurnamed from it, ib. 

Fuynen, 744. 

Fynnevin caſtle, 402. 


Sheffield, 3. 


(Cr. 
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Gabrain, conqucror of Scotland, 
640. 
Gabrantovici, 15. 
Gahrantuicotum ſinus, 78. 
Gabriel mount and loch, 497. 
Gabroſentum, 197, 124, 229, 236, 


255, 256. 
Gact hel, 38 3. 


Gadeni, 293. 
Gael, 330.—croſs, 425. 
Gafer, what, 77. 


Caffr, what, 107. 


Gaffran, what, 15. 

Crainsford, 112. 

Cairbridge, 375. 

Gairſa, 722, 725. 

Galana, 233, 245 

alda, 245. 

Galbalee, 519. 

Ga dachan Roſſmoor camp, 382. 
Gale, 35. | 


@:|- fainily, of Scruton, 86.—Roger, 


1,—Samuel, 86. 
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Galena, 148, | 

Galgacns routed the ninth legion, 368. 
—Alcfcared by Agricola, 320. 

Galilec, what, 106, 120. 

Gall, what, 550. 

— Britiſh words beyinning with, 
turned in Engliſh into wall, 148. 

Call Sever, 148, 211. 

Gallaber field, 155. 

Gallacum, 148, 157. 

Czallwci, 580. 

Gallagum, 148. 

Gallen, 538. —caſtſe, 494. 

Galley trout, 372. 

Galliceng, 759. 

Gallicta, 488˙*. 

Gallio of Ravenna, commander of a 
Roman lepion againſt the Scots and 
Pits, 2143.—tortified the Roman 
wall under 'T heodofins, 255, 

Galloglaſſes, 535, 068. 

Gallovidia, 4309. 

Galloway, 330, 3342.--new, 331.— 
p 1075 and lords of, 39 . —carls, ib. 
—nags, ib -ecls, ib. —-rinnes of, 
3z41.—mull of, 330, 331. 

— fir James baron Dunkeld, 397. 

CGallwallia, 330. 

Callwe, 880. 

Czaltres hills, $075. —foreſt, 20, 84. 

Caltrim, 503. 

Galway county, g81.—town, 580.— 
earls, 511.—bay, 82. 

Gamel, 8. —founds Mraux abbey, 14. 

Camellus le Brun, 209. -n of Orm, 
inſcription to, 56. 

Gamric, 425. 

Gangani, 575. 

Gannet, 308. 

Ganymede's birds, 696. 

Craothel, 483. 

CGaothela, who, 465. 

CGaoth-lus arrives in Ircland, 465. 

"The Cap, 225, 

Gaper (i, 43. 

Gardens at Wreſill, 79. 

Gate, or Gore fowl, 719. 

Crarcloch, 436. 

Gargrave family, 4, 140. 

Garioch, 419. 

Garlands of Howth, a MS. of the 
four Coſpels, 559. 

Garmon, 545- 

Garmond way, 10% n. 

Garmonſtown, 524. 

Carnie bill camp, 489. 

Garran caſtle, 536. 

Garrow cawn mount, 537. 

Crarſtang, 140. 

Garth, ſir Samuel, 112. 

Garthum, 14. 

Gartley caſtle, 425. 

Garton, 645. 

Garvallburn, 419. 


Garvies family, 563. 


Garyhider, 535. . - 

Gaſcoigne family, 7, 44.— Sir Wil- 
liam, lord chief juſtice, committed 
the prince, afterwards Henry V. to 
the Kiog's Bench, it.—his monu- 
ment, 50. 

Gaſk hall, 282. 

Gateſhead, 107, 124, 236, 255. 

Gathoil, 471. 

Gathela, 405. 

Gathelus, ib. 

Gaul ſh horſe, where quartered, 234. 
troops where ſtationed, 236. 

Gaulſtown, 5665. 

Gaunleſs park, 88.— river, 125, 117. 

Gaunt, Gilbert, among the ſoldiers 
decimated at York by the Danes, 11. 

—— — John of, duke of Lancaſter, 
his grant, 45. 

Gawthorp hall, 7. 

Gayne river, 570. 

Gearfiones inn, 43. 

Geaſhi!, barony of, 538. 

Gebeana, 7. * 

Geeſe drop down dead in fying over 
certain places, 1g.—{aid ta grow 


X. 


2 — 42.3. —doland, 303. 308 

9 6 4 

Gelafius, firſt archbiſhop of Armagh, 
612. 

Gelt charr, 154, 644. 

Crelt river, 176, 202. 

Cem vil family, 56g9.—Peter de, ib. 

Crenii, 4. 

Genius, topical, 61 

Czenoa, 4. 

Genounia, . 

Gemlemen in Scotlaml, 283, 

George Clarence, duke of Richmond, 
26, 

prince of Denmark and earl of 
Kendal, and duke of Cutuberland, 
166. 

"to. fort, 430. 

St. George's Channel, 462. 

Cerald earl of Deſinond invited fo- 
reigners into Ireland, fled from Ar- 
thut lord Grey, taken, and bchead- 
ed, 490. 

—— earl of Kildare, 33 years lord 
deputy of Ireland, defeated the re- 
bels at Knocktoc, 580. 

Geralds, Getaldiacs, and Fitz Geralds, 

. 

Gerard's tower, 565, 

Gerberga, nieceot Lothaire, laſt French 
king of the Carlovingian race, 241. 
CGrerman's, St. where the templars, 

and afterwards knights of Malta, 

} had a reſidence, 302. 

Crerman, St. firſt biſhop of Man, 7or. 
— — biſhop of Auxerre, ſup— 
preſſed Pelagianiſm in Britain, 12. 

— — Ocean, 744. 

St. German's cathedral and priſons, 702. 

CGrernegan farily, 24. 

CGretnez, Adam de, one of the Con- 
querors of Ircland, 46g. 

CGernon family, 50%. 

Gervakerm, 636 

Gervaulx abbey, 89. 

Geta's name eraſed from inſcriptions, 


23. 

Gethling, 24. 

Gethus, king of the Pitts, 721. 

Gevenna, 7. 

Giant's elle, 135, 162, 757. 

— cauſeway, 296, 629, 631. 

dance, or Choir gawr, 540. 

— grave, 590, 724. 

— — grave and thumb, 189. 

A hoc, £90. 

—— load, 603. 

ring, 622. 

— tooth, 747. 5 8 

Cxiblon, Thomas, M. D. born, 161. 

mund, biſhop, account of, ib. 

Gifford, Mr. his account of Zetland, 
729. 

Gigha, 717. 

Gigleſwick, 41.—ſcar, 43. 

(Albert ſon of Fergus killed his bro- 
ther, 330. 

Gilchriſt earl of Angus, 402. 

Gildas, his account of the Roman 
wall, 212. 

Gildemore, 47. 

Gilford, 623. 

Gilgornie, 628. 

Gill, what, 201.—family, 32. 

— John, 32. 

— ion of Bueth, 177, 201. 

— Oilleſbueth boſc as, ſlain at a 
meeting for arbitrayon of lands, 
2901. 

Gill hall, 624. 

Cillaroe trout, 583. 

G llecranky battle, 407. 

Gi leſland barony, 176, 177, 201, 234. 
— lords, 177. 

Gilling, 24, 1, —caſtle, 20. 

Gilpatrie, a 3 24. 

Gilpin family, 153.— Bernard, 123, 


153 
Gülſtaughlis, 188. 
Gilſton rock, 758. 
Gingle pot, 42. 


Ginkle, 
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Crinkle, Godart, general, tail of Ath- 
lone, 571. 

Ciphes, what, 78. 

Giraldus, his poſterity reduced Ireland, 
540. 

CGirnego, 441, 444. 

Crirdby manor, 114. 

(rirwy, 107. 

C:1ſburgh, 159, $2. 

Gladiator, ſtatue of, 55 

Glaiſhinore, 514. 

Clanagalt, 494. 

Glanainena, 509. 

Glanaventa, what, 237, 257- 


Clancolkein, 632. 


C:landilauzh fee, 548. 

CGlandore, 503. 

Glanerought, 492. 

Glan Gibbon, 515. 

(lan tes, 564. 

Glannibanta, 122, 256. 

Crlanon in France, 237. 

(lanore, 546, 

Glan river, 188. 

Canton, 260. 

(ilame caſtle, and baron, 402, 404. 

Glaſcartig, 46. 

Claſcea! har 422. 

Glaſgow, 339, 3445 345-—college, Ih, 
—prefs, ib. —lbrary, ». — Roman 
inſcriptions at, ih, —cathecral, palace, 
bridge, ib. — trade and manufacture, 
34 5.—carl, 343.— port, ib. —biſhop- 


ric and archb ſhopric, 339. — uni- 


verſity, ib. 

— Nw oc: Newark, 345. 

(zlaſha, 55. 

Crlaſon river, $20. 

Czlaſnaiden, 542. 

Glaſiers, when and by whom brought 
into England, 107. 

Glaſſaugh, 425. 

Glaſs houſes, 124. 

— manufattory, 137. — fragments, 
222. 

Glass lough, 611. 

Glaſſmore, 567. 

Glaſs piſtol caſtle, 602. 

Glaſs vor, 731. 


Glaſs windows fuſt in England, ib. 


Glaſtry, 622. 


Glean more na ha'bin, 413. 

Gleane, 533. 

Gleaſton caftle, 143. 

Glenaa mountains, 493. 

Glenade, 552. 

Glencairn, 344. — carl, 327, 344. 
„336. 

. 

Glen beg, 434. 

— care, 496. 

Glencarrich. 431. 

croſs, 319. 

—— co and maſſacre, 38 5. 

Glendale, 239. 

Glendaloch, 552, 553. — round tower, 

8 


481. 
Glendevon and fall, 481. 
— Dochart, 399. 
Glen of the downs, ib. 
—— Dunim, 432. 
Elg, 432. 
Glengrah, 625. 
— garrie, lord, 432. 
r 
ine mountain, 421. 
luce bay, 331, 332.— abbey, 
331.—lord, ib. 
— |yon, 290. 
— ine, 431. 
— river, 259.—Cale, ib. 
— I0y, 43+ 
Spean, 434. 
Glenurchy, 384. 
—— Urqhie, 385. 
Glenty, 643. 
Gleran, 759. 
Gleilaria, 744. 
Gleſſe, what, 744. 
(iletty, 533. 
Glimſholme, 722. 


N D E 


Clines, 336, 

(lin loch and river, 446 

The Glinne, 37 3. 

(zlinne, G26. 

Glinne-, $48, 626, 632. 

(ilinnis, 548. 

(rlitnols voe, 747. 

(lobes of white marble in Ions, 715. 

(ilota or Arran land, 237, $39, $81. 
ver, 327. 

(,oatheld mountain, 328. 

Gobhlan, what, 559. 

(r0bnata, St. 505. 

Croccium, 130. 

Lxonttrey, duke of Brabant, 241. 

(rodmanham, 14. 

Goldmund hall, 153. 

Godmundingaham, the Pagan temple 
deſcribed, 14.—its preſent ſtate, 70. 


 Codred, king of the iſles, 701. 


CGrodric, hermit, 196, 121. 

(God's houſe at Hull, 75. 

Godſend timber, 738. 

Godwin, Francis, biſhop of Landaff, 


73. 

Cod win ſands, 746. 

Gola, 603. 

Gold, diſſalved in fat liquor uſed for 
perpetual lamps, 19,—where found, 
433.—prains found after great rains, 
339, 341,—plate, Roman 122. or 
Cealraiſe, 47H, —-found in a turf 
moſs, 299. — articles found in Iriſh 
boz3, 47 1—476.—nai's of a target, 
723. 

—— coin, Roman, 351, 323.— han- 
die, 325. 

— mine, 339. 

Golden prebend, 557. 

Golden ſtone anſwers as an oracle, 
636. —plates or ornaments, 643. 

Golden caſtle, 399. 

Golſpie, 439. —Hliſc, ib. 

Gonanter voc, 7 39. 

Good born, 623. 


Good, John, his account of the Iriſh, 


6565. 
Goodrich family, 55. 
ſir Henry, ib. 
Gooſe paſſes through ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſages, 184. 
Goram, Donzld, a rebel in Ireland, 
ſlain, 626. 


Gordon, baron, . —caſtle, 428.— 


family, 422. 
viſcount Kenmure, 331. 


423. 


— ſir George earl of Aberdeen, 


421. 


earl of Huntley, 423. 
fir John, ib. 


and duke of Gordon, ib. 


— — hereditary ſheriff of Inverneſs, 


427- 


433, 448. 

baron Strathnavern, 440. 
Gore fowl, 719. 

Gorges, baron Dundalk, 601. 
Gorget, Roman, 413. 


Gormanſtown, viſcount, 563.—baron, 


558. 
Gosford caſtle, 614. 
North Gosfocth, 253. 


Goſpatric, earl of Northumberland, 
171.—Cdriven out by the Conqueror, 
received by Malcolm Canmore, king 
of Scotland, and made earl of March, 


301. 


earl of Dunbar, 209. 
Gofleford, 235. — 
Gothus, king of the Pits, 721. 


Goudfike, a fpring caſting up ſpangles 


like filver, 156. 
Gouvganbarra lake, 503. 
Goule, 70. 

Goulding family, 3 50. 


changed name from tan on 
marrying the heireſs of Gordon, 


George, baron Badenoch and 


George, marquis of Huntl-y 


Adam, earl of Sutherland, 


X. a 


Coorden, 416. 

(uro, 445. 

Gower, John, poet, 84. 

—— baron of Stitenham, ib, 

Crowle, 35. 

Crowran barony, 539. $31. 

Comries, their contpiracy againſt James 
VI. 398, 394- 

Cory, carſe of, 480. 

Craanabuie caſtle, 518, 

C:race dieu, 650 

trace family, 628. 

(rremaloming, 382. 

Crramelorn, ib. 

Graham family, 176, 1983, 408. 

— car of Monteith, 331, 

fir Kichard, viſcount Preſſen, 
193, 312. 

—— Patrick, 379. 

3 Meliſſus, 199 

—— Jon, viſcgunt Dundee, de- 
feared the king's forces, hut was ſlain 
in the battle of CGillicranky, 3%, 
400, 421 0 

James, marquis of Monroe, 
his glorious actions in the civil war, 
4. 


duke of Montrofe, 381, 40 

— John, „ epitaph, 16 3- 

— (Norge, biſbop of Orkney, 
738. Wh 

——— tev. Mr. his improvements, 
193, 

Graham's dike, 356, 388, 365, 4361.— 
and inſcriptions on, 354, 300, 301. 

trace hill, 623, 

Coraignemanaryh, $31. 

Crain'ng, a pſh, 135. 

Grailbrook, 32. 

CGraiſdale, 143. 

Grampian hills, 229, 427. 

Gramſey, 722, 723. 

Granard, 574.—carl, ib. — mate, ib. 
prize for har pers, ih. 

Grandmont abtæy, 21. 

Stange, 153.—Nolvern, 543. 

The Grange, 374 

Grapes, nat ripe in Britain, 464.— 
why none in Ireland, 

CGrranſhaw ſpa, 622. 

CGranthorp, Kalpn, 174. 

Crantſbain kills, 367, 416. 

Grantley and lord, 57. 

Crany, 543. 

rann, what, 24, 31%. 

CGrannus, Apcho, inicription to, 384. 

10. 

Grafington, 43. 

Cray abbey, 622. 

(ray barony, 402, 4. 

Grayſtock and family, 174, 191.—ta- 


rony, 191. 
Graglows caftle, 523. 
Greatabridge, 94. 
Greatham hoſpital, 115. 
Great iſland, 504. 
Greany, 516. 
Greatrakes, Valentine, the froaker, 


513. | 
Greeks inſcription, 123. 
reenair, 141. 
Green caſtle, 260, 299. 619,—mount, 
601. 
Greenchefter, 233. . 
Green end, regality of, 347. 
Greengate, 36. 
Greenhagh, 36. 
Greenhaugh caſt e, 131. ä 
Greenhoim, 1 56, 724. —ſchool, ib. 
— lane, 1. 
Greenlake, 431. 
Greenland houſe, 74. 
Greenlander and his beat, 
Greenoch and barbcur, 245. 
Greenace caſtle, 568. 


SGteenſide cave, 43. 


Greenville, 553. 

Greenwich, earl and duke of, 373 

Gregoty, king of Scotland, vent 0 
pilgrimage to St. Sepulchre ia Dev 


lin, 840. 
980 Gregor j. 
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Gregory, firſt biſhop of Hublin, 6tt. 

Grelach direach, 595. 

Greley family. 127. 

Grenhaugh caſtle, 131, 

Grenſhalgh, 140. 

Greſholm, 647. 

Gretabridge, 94. 

Gretey, 93. 

(retham, 104+ 

(Gretland, 4. 

Grey, baron of Chillingham, 239, 
260, 402. —marquis of Dorſet, 132. 

— family, 248, 23)» 200. 

mn W alter, archbiſhop of York, 13. 

— > fir Richard, put to death though 
innocent by Kichard III. 6. 

—— John, lord of Rothersheld, 24. 

— tr Kichard, lord of Werk, 238, 

Jane, ſet up queen of England, 
242+ 

— family in Scotland, hereditary 
ſheriff of Forfar, 402. 

— fir Andrew, baton, a great man 
in the reign of James J. ib. 

— Arthur, lord deputy of Ireland, 
400, 

— [,conard, lord deputy of Ireland, 
found guilty of mal adminiſtration, 
607- 

Greyhound, Iriſh, 484. 

(reyſtock, barons of, 174 191 

——— — William de, 174. 

Ralph, lord of, 236. 

—  cſl, 174. 

Griffin, one of the conquerors of Ire- 
land, 4049. 

(Griffith family, 77. 

(zrimſlcar, 4. 

Grimfſton garth, 15, 78. 

— family, 78. 

baron — and vi- 
{count CGrimnaſton, 5035. | 

Grindal, Edmund, archbiſhop of Can- 
terhufy, born at St. Bees, 139, 

Crois, 759. 

Gros, ham le, carl of Albemarle, 
obliges William Foffard, his ward, 
to fly fur devauching bis daughter, 
1 3. 


founded Meaux Cluniac monaſ- 
tery for a vo., 14. 

—— fortified Scarborough, 17. 

— Raimundle, 491, 615. 

mont 4a, Cl, 

Grounds, 544, 54. 

Crrogunille pariſh, 771. 

(roves held ſacred, 439, 432. 

— frequented by women after de- 
livery, 432. 

CGromtries vor, 730. 

Cruagach, 719. 

Crunay, 732. 

Grundetzotc, Robert, a Norman baron, 
deprived of his eſtate for diſſoyalty 
ts Henry I. 20. 

Crundjbeuf, 14. 

Crutten vor, 731. 

Cual, what, 22).—Sever, 211. 

Custer, one of the conquerors of Ire- 
land, 409. 

Counncora's ſtone, 458. 

(,uzrianis, 551. 

Cuaſmoric, 170. 

Guder, what, 7. 

Guercley, 752, 753. 

— — compared with Jerſey, 752, 
753. 


I=0nged antiently to Nor- 
mandy, 15. 

— fn ianvaded by the French, 
du: recovered, ith, 

——— #zGtercd to John, after he 
a 4 Coprived Of Normandy for the 
Furey of his nephew, ib. 

—— cccleſi⸗ſtical and ci go 
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Patcs, ot whom compoſed, 


Vor. III. 
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and their power, 753. 

— — baton, 753. 

Guidi, 361, 363. 

Cuir a Hrinisch, 241. 

Gullit, 305, 747. 

Gulberwick, 730. 

The "ro 757. 

Gundevil, Hugh, one of the conque— 
rors of Ircland, 46g. 

(Gunpowder plot diſcovered, 131. 

Cruiſhden river, 686. 

Gurtechmallagh, effect of lightning on 
it, 537. 

Guſtavus Ado'plus, king of Sweden, 
49. 

Guthrie, 408. 

Cruttred, king of Man, 793. 

Cruttybank, 4347, 

o_ viſcount of "Thouars, earl of 

iehmond, 26, 

(xwithil, who, 3B3. 

Gynes, lords of, 133. 

Gyrum, what, 254. 

CGyrway river, 231. 
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AARFEUD's camp, 410, 411, 

1 Habitancutn, 233, 247- 

Hacqunn, king, of Nortuandy, 699, 1272, 

Ha! kfall, 57. 

Hackneſs, 81. 

Haddington, 303. — conflable, ib, — 
earl, 307. 

Haddo's hole, 313. 

Hadham, Edmund de, brother to Hen« 
ry VI. duke of Kichniond, 26. 

Hadina, 303. 

Hadrian IV, pope, confirmed Henry 
II. in the ſovereignty of Ireland by 
a ting, 468, 

— cr, ma. . turf Wall be- 
tween the rivers Tyne and Efk, 211, 
216,216, 2 I, . 

RNA „ 

Hadſor farmly, 399 

Hæ modes, 744 

Hagufſtald, 234. 

Haia de Plumpton, 173, 6. 192+ 

Haigh, 135. 

Hailes, New, 315. 

Haircholm, 11%, 

Haiſly, 732. 

Haleces, what, 17. 

Haleden, 234. 

Halhead, 340. : 

Haliburton family, 303. 

Halifax, 37.—pave birth to two arch- 
biſhops, ib, -almſhouſe there, ib, — 
viſcount, ih.—taron, 10.— carl, ib. 
— marquis, th, 

executions there for theft, 37. 

— ppt increaſcd, 37. 

meaning of the name, Z4. 

Haliwerk folk, 119. 

Halkhead, 249 

Haikertown, lord, 417- 

Hall, fir John, his alterations at Dun- 
g as, 307. 

Hallgarth, 73 —cloſe, 125. 

Halfall, 13%. 

Haiſham, fir Thomas, 393. 

Haltempriſe priory, 75- 

Halton, 251.—tall, 235.— wer, 251. 

cheſters, 220, 251. 

— ſh, 225 

Haltweſcl, 242. 

Halyft-ne, 257 

H. tan, 249. : 

Hami ton, 339, 342.—whenee derived, 
339 


caſtle, 339, 242. 


— m—_— — duke, 247 242 


. iereditar / iherit t Lan- 


ric. 10. 


viſcount Limeric, 57. 
— io rn, 638. 
— J of Brandon and 
9 


— — — 
* 
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Hamilton, 449. 

——— fir Thomas, earl of lad 
dington, 309, 

— — baren, 6. 

— — james, baton 
409, 

— — ] o rc, 
318, 

———— fir John, barn BPargonys 
137% 

— — James, oltain'd the wife of 
Thomas Boyd on hi: ba iſhments 
and his earidom of Arran, 347, 139% 

— — james, lyk of Catel Hes 
raut in France, 439, 34%. 

— hiſt marquins in Scotland, 
339. 

— — William, catl f 5 Ikirk, 
342. 

— — Jolin, earl of Ruglen, 4242, 

m— Cl, baron Paiſley, 
349, 347, 

— Ciuffayns, beton of tat k- 
allan, and viſcount Boyne, 554. 

George, carl of Oikney, 


0 Maven, 


727. 

Hamer voe, 731. 

Hamlake, 20. 

Hammer found in a grave, 718. 

Hammonelts, 721. 

Hamna vor, 742, 

Hampol, 35. 

Hamſley Wl, 249. 

Hampton, an Engliſhinin, had lands 
in Scotlant, 439. | 

— houle, $58 

Hanbridze, 2%, 

Hand, Mraz tl, 595. 

Handal abbey, 1. 

Hand babend, what, 33. 

—— mille, 1573, 

Hanper, Varig erate, 633, 

Hanger heog hill, 747. 

Hanſard fam ly, 114, 117+ 

Hinwic, 1153. 

Hianwick, 113, 

Hara, 723 

larbetbugb, ear] Oo, 574 

arbentle farnily, 7237 

Harcla caſtle, 157, 

— Andrew de, earl of Carl , 
175, 104. —egraded and executed, 
17 5- 

Harding, John, 257. 

Hard knot, 164, 179, 135, 

Hardleſey, 19. 

Hardrawkin, 47. 

Hardred, Hard, wiicrt he landed, 12. 
— ſlain, 13. 

Hardwicke foreſt, 37. 

Hare, baron Colerane, 633. 

Hare dykes, 455. 

Harewod caſtle, 7. 

Hareworth, 34-—hoſpital, ih. 

Harfager, Harold, king of Norway, 
defeated ard ſlain, 12. 

Dea Harimella, 324. 

Harkirk, 132 — coins found at, ib. 

Harlaw, 421. — batte, ib. 

Harley, 22. 

Harlefton, fir Richard, drove the 
French out of CGauernſey, 7 52. —- 2nd 
took Mount Orgneil caſtle from 
them, 7 54- 

Harleſton valet, 752, 772. 

Harloter, Ofhert de, one of the con- 
querers of Ireland, 449. 

Harlſey, 15, 32. 

Harmeiley hal, 18. 

tumulus, ih. 

Harald, defeated and et Harold Har- 
fazer. 11. 

— Hardread landed and was de- 
feated, 13. 
—_—_—_— 7 bloed, 447 
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Harriſon, founder of Croſby ſchool, 
137. 

—_— John, alderman of Leeds, 45. 

Harrogate, 55.—fpas, ib. 

Harthorn tree, 159. 

Hartlepool, 104, 116. 

Hartley, 254.— Dr. David, 37. 

Haruphurn camp, 260- EA 

Harwiſia, . daughter of William le 
Gros, earl of Albemarle, 210. 

Harwood, g0.—dalc, 79, 8. 

Haſacolay, 729. 

Haſcaſay, 732. 

Haſcuſum, 742. 

Haſelrig, fir Arthur, rebuilt Aukland 
palace, 117. 

Hasfenden hills, 295. 

Haſlewood. 53. 

Haſſel family, 188. 

Haſtings fainily, 544 

Haſtings, Edward, lord, 129. 

—— Elizabeth, her piety, 46. 

- Theophilus, carl of Hunting- 
don, ib. 

—— David, carl of Ath-l, 393. 

- fir. Edmund de, 404. 

- Philip de, one of the con- 

uero:s of Ircland, 46g. 

Hatheld, 34.—hall, 39. — battic of, 
34.—chace, 4, 35: 

—— fami'y, 31, 

— William de, 
III. 34 

Hatton, 319. 

Havenbrack park, 153. 

Haveros iſland, 742. 

Havern of lafety, 435. 

Havery, 729. 

Haughton, 1 14.—caſtle, 248,—tower, 
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ow of Edward 


130. 

Hadnfard family and barony, 114, 
117. 

H 4 rig, 45. 

Hawick, 295, 299. 

Hau iſe, daughter of William le Gros, 
earl of Albemarle, wife of Baldwin, 
earl of Albemarle and Holderneſs, 
16. 

Hawkeſwell, 96. 

Hawkins, fir Richard, his account of 
the Magellanic pearls, 180. 

Hawks, good in Ireland, 464. 

plentiful in Mayo, 535.—and 
Kerry, 491. 

ee . 14 iſle of Man, 699. 

Hawkſhed, 143.—ſchool, ib. 

Hawkſtones, 35. 

Hawlebowling iſland, 504. 

Hawley, 5.— baron, 505. 

Hawthor aden, 317. 

Hay, James, baron of Sauley, viſcount 
Doncaſter, and earl of Carliſle, 33. 
——— f,mily, 344. — nearly extinct at 

the battle of Duplin, 377- 

—— earl cf Errol, 303, 394. 

—— John, baron Leiter, 
Tweedale, 298. 

— ſir George, viſcount Daplin, earl 
Kinnoul, 380. | 

commanded the Scots at Long- 
carty, and defcated the Danes, 354. 
— his creſt thence, ib. 

Hay caſtle, 169, 181. 

Hay don bridge, 245. 

Ha: ſhaw mcor, 53. 

Hays, 567. 

Headfort and baron, 567. 

Headley, 44. 

Headon, 7, 15, 236. 

peal, or pal, what, 80. 

Heart of John Baliol, 326, 

Heartly cafile, 147. 

Heath, 39. 

Heavenhe:d, 234. 

Hebburne camp, 200. 

Hebrides, 712. 

Hebuda, E. and W. 714. | 
Hector Boetius, the scotch hiſtorian, 
26, 211, 302. —where born, 402. 

leddon, 7 5.—0n the wall, 251. 


car! of 
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Hedgley moor, 260, 

Heflenf-Id, 249. 

He'ghinton, 114. —ſchool, ib. 

Heilichlant, 744. 

Heina, the firſt Yorkſhire woman who 
was a nun, 8, 

Heiu, a religious woman, 52. 

Helaugh manor, 51. 

Helbeck, 176. 

Helbecks, 23. 

Heleph, $1. 

Helen, daughter of Alan lord of Gal- 
loway, 330. 

Helenford, 7. 

St. Helen's head, 639.,—ifland, 736. 

St. Helier, 7 50. 

Helinſtra voc, 741. 

Hell kettles, 104, 115. 

Hell Cawdron, 328. 

Hellan Leneow,. 337.—T inoc, ib,— 
iſle, ib. 

Hellbeck ſcar, 160. 

He lefeld cochins, 43. 

Helm wind, 159. 

Helmdale caſtle, 440, 447. 

Helinet, Roman, 459. 

Helmſley cable, 83. 

Helſham, Sir Thomas, 303. 

Helſington, 152. 

Helſlack tower and moſſes, 153. 

Hemingburgh, or ford, 60. 

Hempholm, 725. 

Hempſtead Marſhal!, baron of, 41. 
Walter de, 16, 19. 

Hemſworth, 35. 

Hen, what, 107. 

Heng iſt defea:cd, taken, and kcheaded, 
by the Britans, 3z.— where buricd, ib. 

Henhillſlupe hill, 299. 

Henry I. born at Selby, 12.—mace 
Carl. ſle a biſhopric, 175. 

— II. ruined hbimſclf by makirg 
his ſon partner in his government, 
21. ——rccovered Carlifle from the 
Scots, 17 5,—-conquergd, entered, 
and was ſolemnly inveſted in tlie ſoye- 
reignty of Ireland, 468. 

—- IV. gave the ile of Man to 
Henry Percy carl of Northumberland, 
241. 

— V. beheaded Richard Plantage- 
net for aſpiring to the crown, 32. 
annexcd the duchy of Lancaſter to 
the crown by act of parliament, 


I 33» 


——- VI. his boot, ſpoon, and glove, 


49. 

2 VII. broke the entail of the 
duchy of Lancaſter on the crown, 
133. 

2 VIII. declared by parliament 
king of Ireland, 468.—his natural 
ſon Henry duke of Richmond, 26. 

— {on of David king of Scotland, 
earl of Northumberiand, 241. . 

—— of Lancaſter, the ſecond of our 
nobility that bore the title of duke, 
132. | 

- Hotſpur, 241. 

Henwoo'ty, 299. 

Heortneſſe, or Hertneſs, 104. 

Heortu, 104. 

Hepburn family, ear's of Bothwell, 
320, 329.—hereditary admirals of 
Scotland, 320.— James car] of Both- 
well, id.—and Orkney, 735.—- 
James, prior of St. Andrew's, tound- 
ed St. Leonard's college, 375. 


Heraclea, 129. 


Herbert family, 538. — baron of Caſtle 
iſland, 493. | 

— — St. taid to have di:d at the 
ſame inſtant with his friend St. Cuth- 
bert, 182.—his iſland, ib. 

Herbotle caſtle, 257. 

Hercules, altar to, 250» 

Herders, 43. | 

Herdington earl of Holderneſs, 75. 

Hereford, Adam de, one of the con- 
querors of Ireland, 469. 


Here yoes, 729. 


X. 


Hereis, baronet, 327. 

Heriot, George, his hoſpital, 315. 

Hermione, 46s. : 

Hermitage, 249. 500. 

Herring, ſyl of, 79 —fiſhery, 17, 642, 
702, 710 — diſcontinued, 725, — 
Dutch, 730. 

Heron family, 234, 2390 -W. eleven 
years ſheriſt of Northumberland. 
248. 

Herunry, 507. 

Hert, 104. 

Ilertlepoole, Galfrid, 103. 

Hertncls promontory, I 94+ 

Heſket family, 128. 

Heſketh, Huan, biſhop of Sodor, 701. 

Heflingron, C8. 

Heſperides, 755. 

Heilel, 77.—wood, 6. 

H-teromalle, 668. 

Heth, a ict, 304. 

Hethy, 729. 

Hctland, 726. 

Hetlandt, 732. 

Heton, Alan, 237. 

Heveringham, colonel, 
caſtle, 152. 

Hexham, 2 34, 248, 244. 

— John and Rickard de, 249.— 
battle, 10. 

—— ſhire, 232, 242.— challenged 
formerly palatine rights, ſuby-& 
now to the ſame juriſcittion as North- 
umberiand, 232. — a, p*culiar of 
the archhiſhopꝑ of York in eccleſiaſti- 
c matters, ib. 

Hexto!d river, 234, 235. 

Hextoldeſham, 235. 

Hey fam. I, 136. —village, ib.—iſland, 
720. 

Hiadz, 755. 

Hiberi from Spain, 465, 466. 

Hiberne, 334.—whence, 470. 

not Scotland, 282. 

Hibernia, 384.—whence. 470. 

— not cotland, 282. 

Hiberus and Hermione ſaid to have te- 
peopled Ireland after a peſtilence, 
4655. 

H.ckes, Dr. 159. 

Hice, 78. 

Hicron promontorium, 544. 

High force fell, 111. 

——— Knip?, 11. 

— ate, 174. 

— hed, 192. 

— fowd, 25 

Highlanders, 284, 389. —their manne;s, 
389. 

Hut iſland, 714. 

Hilda oppoſed the tonſure of the cleray, 
and the Roman manner of celebrating 
Eaſter, 18. | 

Hildeard family, 15. 

Hilderoe ifland, 742. 

Hildy, 729, 

Hill bouſe, 373. 

family, 623. 

—— earl Hillſborough, ib. 

town, ib. 

-— of the Carfe, 411. 

—- of many ſtones, 443. 

of hatchets, 582. 

Hills, bigheſt, 43. 

— ther height not exceeding the 
depth of the ſea ten ſtadia by 
line and level, 435. 

of white marbie, 438. 

Hilfothuir, 645. 

Hil:how mount, 8. 57. | 

Hilton, 107, 123.—baron, ib, —family, 
123. 

Hinde : ſkell caſtle, 20, 34. 

Hindiey, Hugh de, 128. 


burns 


Roſe 


Hirie!i Z02 
Hirta, 718. 
Hirch, id. 
Hirtlepo', 42 
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Hobbies, Iriih horſes, 464. 

2 ® — o 7 
Hobby, fir Tnomas roithur 


family, 79. 
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Hoddam caſtle, 325. 

Hodleſtone family, 169. 

Hogſetter burgh, 743. —loch, 742. 

Holand and family, 129. 

Holcroft and family, 128, 139. 

Holdburn head, 442. 

Holderneſs, 15, 74.-—=horles, 7 4— 
earls, 16, 75- 

Holes, 713. | 

Holgate, Robert, archbiſhop of York, 

deprived by Mary becaulc married, 


35. 
Holgil caſtle, 143. 
Holland, 138.—in Orkney, 725, 
Hollanders fiſh for herrings on the Bri- 
tiſh coaſt, 19. 
Holter mount, 142. 
Holles duke of Newcaſtle, 263. 
Hollosdale river, 442.—Drumna, ib. 
Ho'lv, large, 508. 
Hollybroke, 599,—woud, 622. 
Holm 723, 724+ 
— — what, 105 
—— own, 702. 
——— houle, 154. 
— barony, 71. 
— of Eilts, 724. 
— Cultraine, 172, 185. 
— Patric, 559, 500. 
— iſhands in W mandmere, 154, 155. 
Holms, 696, 722. 
Holy if]and, 238, 743, 744- 
—— well, 204. 
— Cheſters, 260. 
— croſs, $20, 523. 
croſs of Tipperary, 520. — county, 


. 


10. 

rood monaſtery. 315. — chapel, ib. 

—— war, way of burying thole who 
died in it, 2.35» 

Home, or Hume, baron Berwick, 303. 

Honyman, Andrew, 735. 

Hood, Robin, 5. 

Hoke tower in Catherlogh, 532. 

Hope, profeflor, 314. a 

Hopcte houſe, 319.,—carl, ib, 

Horden, 116. 

Hore family, 544. 

—— abbey, 522. 

Horeaftic voc, 742. 

Horeſti, 205, 350. 384. 

Hornby caſtle, g3, 131. — ball, 189. 

Hornman, or Hornblow lands, 45. 

Horn of Ulphus, 64. 

—— at Ripon, 59. 

of ivory, 507, 531. 

Horns, large, found, 484, 564. 

foſſil, 484. 

of a moole deer, 159.—0of deer, 

724. 

at Carliſle, 194. 

Hornſby caſtle, 149. 

Hornſey, 77. 

Horſe breeders incorporated, 620. 

courſe, 620. 

—ä—ũ— ſhoes, 69. 

head, 7 

Horſes? blood, drank, 575. 

Horſes highly valued by the Iriſh, 659, 
400. 

Horton, 43.—beck, ib. — camp, 260. 

——— changed to Halifax, 4. 

— caſtle, 239. 

Hoſp tal for defending travellers from 
woives, 16.—at Spotſburgh, 33.— 
Hareworth, 34.—Manchefter 135 
— eriot's aiid others in Edinburgh, 
Irs. 

Hoteclaws cxtinguiſhed between Eng- 
land and Scotland, 268, 

Hot trod, 199. | 

Hotchſtetter, David, 179. 

Hothain family, 14, 19. 

Hoton a bey, 82. | 

Hotſpur, 241.— Henry, 335. 


— 


Hovecden, John, 70. 
Hovin:ham, 84. 
Houden head, 299. 
Houghton le ſpring, 123. 
Zuritane, 721. 
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Houſe, 729, 732. —oſ juſtice, 742. 
Houſe fleeds, 202, 223, 245+ 


Houtlon caltle, family, and monuments, 


248, 


Howard, Thomas duke of Norfolk, 129, 


174.— Thomas earl of Surr y, won 
Floddon fight, rewarded with an ad- 
dition to his arms, 239, 267 — fir 
Edward, baron of Fe rick, 08. — 
Charles carl of Carlifle, 84, 175, 
194, 204, 205, 256,— Willam ba— 
ron of Naworth, 176, 204, 256, 

Howburn, 44g. — head, 442, 443 

Howden, 13, 70. —ſhite, tb, — college, 
13. 

Howpjil caſtle, 148, 159. 

Howick, 257. 

Howley, 40. 


. Howth and baron, 550, 558, 


Hoxa head, 922, 

Hoy, 722.-—wart hill and mouth, 723. 

Huckabecks where made, 11 6. 

Huddersfield, 38. R 

Huddleſton and quarry, 7.— family, 
197.— John, ib. 

Hugh Morvill's hill, 156, 

prior of Durham, 115. 

Sir Hugh's parlour, 189. 

Hu's te Britten, 740. 

Hull, 15, 975.—1ver, 14. 

Hullpit, 43. 

Hulne, 258. 

Human petrifications, Br, 

Humber, 3 12, 14.—overtlows and re- 
ceds, 75. : 

Humbird, 26. 

Humbl don burn and heugh, 260. 

Humby wood, 26, 

Hume family, 294, '301.—caſtle, 301. 
—]ords, 301. Patrick baron of 
Polworth, and earl of Marchmont, 
306 —-Nczander carl of, 301.— 
Gcotge baron of Berwick and carl 
of Dunbar, 396. 

Humfrevil family, 170. 

Humna voc, 731. 

Hunda, 722. 

Hungate, Robert, founded an hoſpital 
and ſchool at Sherburne, 43, 

Hunmanby, 77. 

Hunnum, 220, 251. 

Hunidon, baron, 177. 

Hunt c'ift, 19. 

Huntercombe family, 236.— William 
de, 239. 

Huntly cattle, 400, 425.—carl, 399, 
425. — marquis, 423. 

Hunter, Dr. Chriſtopher, account of, 
and his collections, 119. 

Hunting tower, 400. 

Huntpit, 43 

Hunwick, or Hanwick, 118. 

Hurleſtone, a ſingle ſtone, 269. 

Hurley family, 515. 

Huſley, lord, beheaded, 69. 


Huſtler, William, his benefaction: to 


Burlington, 77. 

Hutchinſon, Mr. William, 115. 

Hutton hall, 192.—family, ib. —Jehn, 
191.—caſtle, 251.— tenure, ib. 

Huva!, or Howel, king of the Weſt 
Britans, 162. 

Huzzas of the Iriſh, 490, 6£8. 

Hy Breoghan, 489. 

— Dunaghenigh, 491. 

— Falln, 527. | 

— Siclabhn, 491. 

— iſland, 714. 

Hyde, ſir Richard, 

Hygre, what, 12. 

Hypocauſt, Roman, 36, 85, 152, 155» 
176, 194, 195, 19, 197, 283, 225, 
212, 319, 323, 362. 


Hyria, 714. 


X. 


I. 


AMES II. of England, duke of 
York, 86, -—<lefcated at the Boyne 
by William II, $64, 

— |, of vootland, 3717. — mur 

dered and buried, 393. 408. 

-——— Il, of Scotland fla at Rox: 
burgh, 291.— ſtatue Of, 304. 

III. of Scotland pave Berwick 
for the ranſom of Alexander duke of 
Albany, J02.—annexed the carldom 
of Roſs to the crown, 436. —mut- 
dered, 35% —when and where bu- 
ried, 316, 

IV. of Scotland defeated and 
lain at Floddon, 2439, 257*, 

w— — V. of Scotland harrafſed by 
the carl of Angus, 30 . — his ſword 
where preſerv-d, 431.-—dcleated at 
Sollom moſs, died of grict, 156, 173, 
176, 188, 

—— natural fon of James V, 
earl of Murray, depoſed queen Mary, 
and was ſhot, 427. 

Jargo!, 605. 

Jarrow, I07, 124. 

Ibarcan barony, 576. 

Iberi, 496, 497- 

Iberia, 491, 497. 

Iberian ocean, 755 

1er 407. 

Iherus r. 403. 

Ih Lorne Ergeah, 49t. 

Ibheitich, 497+ 

Ibh EKechach, 497- 

IDhiatagh, 497. 

Iccland, 72. 

Icon, 714. 

Jetis, 758. 

Ida the 5axon, where he landed, 15. 
— firſt king of Northumberland, 
24%. 

St. Mac Ida's chapel, 404+ 

Idalands, 15. 

Idefton, 754. 

Idol temple, 14. 


Idonea, wife of Roger de Leybourne, 


149 
Idou and Idouth, 500. 
Jebuſa, ſon of Oca, who conquered 
Northumberland, 241. 
Jed river, 294. 
Jedburgh, 294, 295. foreſt, ib. 
Jena river, 330. 
Jeniſon, ELI zabeth, 114. 
Jenkins, Henry, long lived, 88. 
Jepſon, bis cpitaph, 57. 
lerby, 171, 184. 
lerna, 463. 
lerne, 380, 727. 
lerne olacialis, 380, 727. 
lernus, 403. 
lernus river, 469. 
Jerom, St. c ted, 756. 


I 2429), 544, 546. In 

Jerſey, 749—751.— its civil govern - 
ment, 749, 758 

— compared with Guernſey, 752. 

— anticntly an zppendage to Nor- 
mandy, 752. 

- often invaded by the French, 
but recovered, 751. 

— adhered to king John after he 
was deprived of Normandy for the 
murder of his nephew, 752. 

— it, people not Gliged to come 
to Weſtminſter, or obey any proceſs 
from thence, ib, 

— its ft, of hem comp, 
and their power, ib, 

— tn, 744. 

— drxuidical mnuments, 75 


751 


— er, 751. 
Jerpont, 531. 
Jerves 2bbey, 25. 

et, Where found, 18. 
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igginſtown houſe, 524. 
kerin, viſcount, 524. 

Ula, or Ilay, 712. 

— carl, 712, 713. 

— xiver, 441. 

Ilan na corllegh, 713. 

Ilderton catup, 260. 

Hen river, 497- 

Ukick, 171, 172. 

Iikley, 7, 49. 

IIIſwick voe, 732. 

Ilſburgh vor, 731. 

Iiſbaw hill, 56. 

Image of bronze, 202. 

Imaidh, 584. 

Imleacheach, 596. 

Imokelly, 501. 

barony, 506. 

Imiriconart, 713. 

Ianleca Ibhain, 522. 

Inbarrow, 230, 301. 

Inbherdaiole, 547. 

Inch Calloch, 351. 

—— caſtle, 331, 346. 

— Colun, 374, 744. 745- 

— Galbraith, 351. 

— Gall, 712. 

— Garvie, 374. 

— hael, 385. 

—— Keith iſland, 305, 755. 

———  Murrins, 351. 

— Tuthil, 397. 

Inchaffery abbey, 381. 

Incheani, 503. 

Inchenan, inſcription at, 347. 

Inchequin caltle, 507. 

Incheven water, 398. 

Inchigie a, 503. 

Inchincan, 587. 

Inchire, 504. 

lachiquin, carl, 579. —caſtle, 578. 

Inchmacnerm, 596. 

Inchmore, 

es | 5 

Inchy caſtle, gog. 

Inchycronanr, 578. 

Indulgencies tor attending the ſervice 
of Saints Cuthbert and Hubert, 182. 

Inerallen, 431. 

Inermeth, 377. 

Ingleborough, 42.— hill, 129. 

wood foreſt, 189. 

Ingleby family, 8, 53.—ſir William's 
monument, 53. 

Ingliſtown, 31 7. 

Ingram, Richard, viſcount Irwin, 45. 

Henry, viſcount Irwin, 336. 

Inhallo, 722, 725. 

Inheritances in Ireland uncertain, 612. 
formerly io in the iſle of Man, 
but now ſettled, 700. 

Inis Murray, 591. 

Inis Teogh, 528. 

Inis Boffin, 574, 580, 581. 

— Cara, 509. 

— Cathy, 494. 

—  Ceath, 580. 

—— dvShircan, 509. 

——— Aulaoi, 578. 

— Keltani, 578. 

—— Killin, or Killing, baron, E06, 

— Pic, 509. 

— Negananach, 578. 

—— Teog, 528. 

—— hicran, 498. 

— Coin, 8. 

Eo, ib. 

Scattery, 578. 

Roe, 608. 

—— Mac Saint, 608. 

—— Ligod, 390. | 

— BB. yne, 553. 

Patric, 559. 

—— Owen, 642. 

Cognin, 644. 

—— Haincr, 645. 

—— Shanon, 504. 

Ciohran, 574 
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:—— Curcy, 617, 620. 


—— NMcdican:e, 744+ 
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Iniſcaw, 757. 
Inisfallen iſland, 493. 
— —- Chronicle, ib. 
Iniſkeel, 645. 
Iniflounagh and well, 523. 
Inner Even, 293. 
mackie, 404. 
Inner Horſa, 443. 
Innerbetvie, 416. 
Inner lothe, 433. 
Inne, lothy, 427. 
Innermurchie caſtle, 404. 
Innerneſs, 427, 431. ſheriffdom, 431. 
Ianernyte, 397. | 
Innerpeffery caſtle, 382. 
Inniſmore, 591. 
Innis Murray, 591. 
Innis Mindhr, 591. 
Inniſtymond, 578. 
Ins Jobhenach, 497. 
lns ovenach, 497. 

Inſcriptions. 
— —— at Aughton, 68. 
ona diſh, 59. 
a at Fountain's abbey, 58. 
Roman, 4, 7, 9, 34, 30, 
44, 49, $0, 59, 61, 62, 83, 85, 87, 
92, 94, 95, 116, 117, 118, 122, 
127, 129, 130, 135, 139, 140, 148, 
149, 152, 157, 158, 169, 170, 171, 
172, 173, 174, 175, 170, 177, 181, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 190, 191, 192, 
193, 194, 195, 197, 200, 201, 202, 
203, 204, 205, 232, 242, 244, 245, 
240, 247, 249, 250, 251, 253, 314, 
318, 323, 324, 325, 347» 355» 358, 
359, 360, 415, 416. | 
on a pig of lead, 53. 
Roman lead, 77. 
Roman at Burgh, 23. 
to a dog, 33. 
on [„ ib. 
at Ad wick in the ſtreet, 34. 
—— = at Campſal, 47. 
———=— on biſhop Skirlaw's bowels, 


70. 


to king Alfred at Driffield, 
71. f 


at Kirkby over Carr, 83. 
on the obeliſk at Ripon, 56. 
at Coverham, 8g. 

on a gold ring, 92. 
—-— on the handle of an urn, 92. 
Saxun, on a church and 
dial, 86, 

Saxon and relief, 348. 

in Alborough church, 


76. 

——— — Greek, 95, 122. 

-—— to Hercules, 66, 250. 
ani — Aſtarte, ib. 
at Jarrow, 107, 124. 
Moreton tower, 95. 
Bowes, 93. 
Hawkſhead ſchool, 143. 
Gallowbarrow poor-houſe, 


143. 


on the counteſs pillar, 1 66. 
on Pendragon caſtle, 1 56. 
on a beam, 138. 


gly hall, 123. 
——— at Crawdundale, 160. 
— Denham, 185. 
Runic, 702, 704. 


— Runic on Beaucaſtle croſs, 


200. 


323+ 


on a bedſtead, 191, 249. 
— — at Penrith, 189. 
in Naworth library, 244. 
Roman at Naworth, 204. 
- at Chalk beck, 193. 

— on a ſword, 191. 


— — 


— — to Vitires, 242, 244. 


to Oſwald at Warwick, 138. 


- on Bridkirkfont, 183. 
—— or a croſs at Ruthvel, 


- on the coffin of St. ]: ha of 
Beverley, and on the roof over it, 7 3. 


X. | 


Iaſeriptions. 
— — at Lanercoſt houſe, 205. 
at Selby, 67. 
on a mortar, 66. 
to the emperor Maximinus, 


253. 
————- Hugh and Aſlin, 250. 
—— — at | ymmouth, 253. 
Melros, 295, 296. 
—— nether Drochil, 299. 
in Edinburgh caſtle on the 
birth of James VI. 314. 
on a houle at Edinburgh, 
313. . 
on a gold handle, 325. 
— — at Kirkconnal, 523. 
- at Inchenan, 347. 
— —— at Graham's dy ke, 359, 300, 
361. 


Paiſley abbey, 347. 
— — Airdoch, 381. 

— — Marr houte, 365. 
Dumfermling, 373. 

oo Macduft's croſs, 356. 

on a Roman gorget, 413. 
— at Dunuotyr caltle, 358, 
415,416. 

at Falkland, 377. 

on Marſhal Wade's bridge, 


—— 


391. 
—— on the ſword of James V. 


431. : 
on an ivory horn, 531. 
at Clonmacnois, 539. 
Iriſh at Moowy, 542. 
— at Kirkwall, 723. 
— — Caftlelyon, 505. 
Glendaloch, 5523. 
on king Mac '] huill, 553. 
———— at Newyrange, 507. 
———— on St Boyce's croſs, 603. 
at Ballycaſtle, 628. 
—— Deveniſh, £08. 
in Iona, 714, 715, 716. 
at Scalloway caſtle, 730. 
Inſanity cured by St. Fillan, 390. 
Inſula, or de L'iſle, Robert, 7. 
——=-- Silurum, 696. 
Lemeneia, Go: 
Inſulæ Sillinz, 756. 
Interlochy, 427. 
Inverugie, 421.—caſtle, 424. 
Inver, 645. 
Inver loch, 436. 
Inverara, 384. 
Invercau'd, 419. 
Invereſk, 398. 
Inverereſk, 310. — Roman antiquitics 
at, ib. 
Inverlochy, 434. 
he ok. 
Inverurie, 421.—lord, ib. 
Inverkeithing and obeliſk, 373. 
Joan, of Bretagne, ſiſter of Richard ll, 
26. 
—— daughter of John lord Leſtrange, 
129. | 
John, king, impeached in France for 
the murder of his nephew, 26. 
—— condemned unheard, and deprived 
of Normandy, ib. 752. 
ſought in vain for treaſure at 
Corbridge, 235. 
—— inveſted with the ſovereignty of 
Ireland by Henry II 468. 
granted his kingdoms to the p pe 
to hold of him at a yearly tribute, ib. 
—— duke of Albany, 389. 
St. John of Beverley, his ſhrine and 
tomb, 73. 
—- Edward de, 19. 
—— town, 393. 
foreland, 017. 
John-a-Groat's houle, 444 | 
Johnſton, John, the poet, his vers, 
17 5» 303, 304» 370, 371, 427. 
family, 321. 
earl of Hartfield, 322. _ 
— - William, marquis of Anan- 
dale, ib. | 
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hnflown, 542, 622, 644. 
= 114. —given by the Pits to the 


Scottiſh monks for preaching the 

goſpel to them, 714. 

— inſcriptions, ib. 

—— monuments, 716. : 

— — deſcribed by lurd Buchan, ib. 

Jones family, 563. n. 

Jordan family, 58 5. — hill, 346. 

Jorvaulx abbey 24. 

Joſceline, ſon of Godfrey duke of Bra- 
bant, took the name of Percy, 241. 

Joy family, 535. 

raghti-onna, 491. 

Ire holm, 725. 

IRELAND, 461, 463. 

its ſeveral names and their 
origin, 403. 

—— ſacred iſland, 463. 

extent and ſituation, 464, 


—ů— 


470. 
———= etymology, 463. 
— — anticnt inhabitants, 640. 
— —  — ſj), plenty of cattle, 464. 
bogs, 470.—antiquitics in, 


472. 
—— — propled Scotland, 640. 
——— viſion, 486“. 
climate and produce, 464, 
470. 


— ——- manufaturesand ruggs, 464. 
— — Uquor, 464. 
— — horſcs, 404. 
— an—_ 17 „Ks, 404. 
_ diſtempers, 464. 
— — logs, 404. 
— ſirſt inhabitants, whence, 
466. 
m— —anttent names and manners 
not unlike the Britiſh, 465, 470. 
— hot conquered by the Ro- 
mans, 465, 473. 

called Scotia, 464, 465 470. 

— deſcribed by Tacitus, 465. 

———— a Britiſh land, 465. 

— Little Britain, 465. 

— when and by whom Chriſ- 
tianity firſt planted there, 460. 

——— monks famous for piety and 
learning, 467. 

annals of, b6g—693. 

— characters borrowed by the 
Saxons, 407. 

ravaged by the Saxons, Nor- 

we ians, and Ouſtmen, 467, 471- 

— — conquered by the Saxons and 

. Henry II, 468. 

ſovereignty conferred on 
Henry II, 468. 

— — Jords thereof, 468. 

— laws, 485. 

by whom governed ſince its 
ſubjection to England, 468. 

— kings of England lords and 
afterwards kings of Ireland, 468. 
— orders and degreee ſame as in 

England, 48 8“. 
— courts and tribunals, ib. 
officers civil and military, ib. 
North-weſt winds, 401. 
——— ſhip firſt on the ſeas, 461. 
—— marſhal, 485**. 
——— cccleſialtical diviſion, 4879“. 
archbiſnops and biſhops, 


—— —é 


— — 


— — 


—ů— — 


— — 


487 1 * 
— — ſeveral ſees united, 4877“. 
g antiently a pentarchy, 485**, 
- antient and preſent eccleſi- 
aſtacal ſtate and government, 430, 
497%, 
———— preſident of Munſter, 43 5**. 
— chief commiſhoner of Con- 
naught, 485. 
— — counties, 4861“. 
—— dæcay of Engliſh intereſt 
there fotmerly, and why, 511. 
reland's eye, 559. 


N D E 


Iriſh biſhops conſecrated by the arch 
biſhop of Canterbury, 486. 

Iriſh, their poverty, 604. 

—— biſhop having no revenues but 
three milch cows, if they went dry, 
the pariſh to change them, 604. 

— ſaying of a great man among 
them concerning the Engliſh tongue, 
569. 

— war cry, neglected, 490. 

—— wild, ridiculous perſuaſions 
among, 486**, 

antient and modern manners,66g. 

— breahans, bards, and hiſtorians, 
661. 

—— method of trying cauſes, 665. 


—— profeſſions, but not poſſeſſions he- 
revitary, ib. 


—— nurſins of children and love of 


foſters, 662. 

robbery allowed, 662. 

— clergy vicious, ib, 

—— ſwcaring common, 663. 

—— flye their garments, 668, 

cow» valued, 663. 

marriages, divorces, and prone- 

neſs to inceſt, 603. 

ſuperſtitions, 663. 

—— horſes and horſemeh, 664. 

—— charms in curing diſcalcs, 664. 

management of ſickneſs, 664. 

diet, drink, habits, and orna- 
ments, 664, 665. 

—— improvements in learning, 479. 

Engliſh Iriſh, 486**. 

— Pale, 486**, 48, 

coins, antient, 471. — f Engliſh 

Kings, 472. 8 

Iriſh holm, 729. 

Iriſhry, who, 485**, 

Irk river, 127» 

Irmalph, 463. a 

Iron, its effect on the ſea, 525,—ore, 
404, 438, 442. — works, 309, 492, 
535. — mines, 513. 

Irrelagh abbey, 493. 

Irt, 169.—river, 169, 180. 

Irthing river, 232. 

Irthington, 176. 

Irton, or Irt, 289. | 

Ralph dc, prior of Giſburn, and 
biſhop of Carliſle, 1b. 

Irvine and viſcount, 336. 

Irwell river, 127. 

Irwin, 435.—river, 335, 336,—monu- 
ment, 49.—borough and viſcount, 


5 617. 

Iſa Parles, 162. | 

Iſabel, da»ghter of John Coupland, 
132.—ſfir John de Lancaſter, 143.— 
William king of Scotland, 321.— 
Duncan carl of Fife, 371.—Donald 
carl of Marr, 418.—RichardStrong- 
bow, earl of Pembroke, 544. 

Ifannium promontory, 617. 

Iſan Parles, 143, 149, 162. 


Iſicii, 461. 


Iſlands, three hundred, where, 520. 
—— — floating, 349. | | 
of St. Dabeoc and St. Fin, 642. 
— in German ocean, 744. 

in Britiſh ocean, 695. 

—— of Saints, 602. 

of the Galleci, 712. 

weſt of Britain, 696. 
——hBritiſn, on the coaſt of France, 


= one ſwallowed up, now the 
Goodwin ſands, 746. | 
Iſle de Dieu, 759. | 
— de Rey, ib. 
Iſles, biſhop and dean of, 715. 
— aux Chevaux, 745. 
— de bas, 755. 5" 
aux moutons, 595, 759. 
Ifurium Brigantum, 595. 
Jturia, 147, 173» 
Judges“ ſalaries in Scotland, 291- 
90 


X. 


Iverni, 491, 497. 

Iverton, 232. 

Jugantes, 5. 

Julia, empreſs, 369. —relief of, 312.— 

* Mamma, her coin, 49. 

Juliocenum, 253, 255. 

Julius Belga, 1. 

Hott, 356. 

Ivory horn, 531. 

Jupiter Cuſtos, on reverſe of a gold 
coin of Nero, 90. 

Dolichenus, 246, 251. 

——— Opt. Max, on inſcriptions, 
7 + 

— Fring, 725. 

Jura, 717. —paps of, ib. 

Jurates of Jerſey, 749.—Guernſey, 


Juſtice, college of, in Scotland, 289. 

Juſtices generally conſtitute, 383. 

Juſticiary, court of, 291. 

Juſtinian returning from Bretagne to 
St. David's lain and canonized, 697. 

Juverna, 463, 728. 


K. 


ALED, what, 284, 367. 
Kalidion, 36). heal 

Kalin river, 612, 

Kamps caſtle, 38 1. 

Kaniboc, 595. 

Kambri, 169. 

Kanturk caſtle and ſpring, 508. 

Karnegie family, 407. 

— dir David, carl of Southeſk, 


ib. 


— Sir John, baron. of Lour and 
carl of Ethie, exchanged thoſe titles 
for thoſe of barons Roſehil and carl 
of Northeſk, ib. 

Karn gorn, 430. 

Karnlch, 757. 

Karns, who, 668 

Kate's hole, 509. 

Kays of Dublin, 549. 

Keady, 616. 

Keder, a learned antiquary, 159. 

Keir, 381 

Keits caſtle, 444. 

Keith, 744. 

— links of, 444. 

farmly, hereditary marſhal of 

Scotland and Sk ie, till forſeited, 415. 

— of Kincardin, 416. 

— George, carl marſhal of Scot- 
land, founder of Mariſhall college at 
Aberdeen, 420. 

fir John, knight, marſhal, baron 

of Inverary and earl of Kintore, 421. 

— Andrew, baron of Dingwal, 


437. 
Kelblen foreſt, 393. 
Kelc bar hill, 8. 


Keldas, 721 


Keldeis, ib. 
Keldholme, 83. 
Kelhop, 105. 
Kelodonell, 644. 


Kelp, 81, 


Kelſo, 301, 297. 

Kelt, 390. 

Kellow, 18 1.— Richard de, biſhop of 
Durham, 114. 

Kells, 564, 567, 629.—viſcount, 567. 
round tower, 481. 

Kellnſey, 15. 

Kelly, 406. 

Kemp bank, 31. 

Kempſton hill, 409. 

Kendal, 151, 147. 

cloths, 152. 

—— barons, and barony, 147 

earl and duke, ib. 

| ducheſs, | 

john, turcopolier at the ſiege 
of Rhodes, his incdal, 55 


Kendal, 
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Kendal or Candale family, 147. 

Kendrew, John, a ſelf-taught mecha- 
nic, 115. : 

Kennedy family, carl of Caſſils, and 
hereditary bailiff of Carrick, 332. 
——— James, biſhop of St, Andrew's, 
founded St. Salvator's college there, 

37 5-—his monument, ib. 

Keneway, 377. 

Kenmare, 493.—river, 495. 

Kenmore bay, 492, 503. 

Kenmure and viſcount, 331, 392- 

Kennard, 571. 

Kenneth III. king of Scotland, made 
alliance with king Edgar againſt the 
Danes, 303. 

—-— II. king of Scotland, gave 
Fife to Fifus, 373. 

———-—- often defeated the Picts, and 
drove them out of Scotland, 722. 

Ken river, 339. 

Keat river, 150. 

mere, 123. 

Kentſand, 131. 

Kepier hoſpital, 121. 

Keppel, Arnold, Jooſt Van, earl of 
Albemarle, 78.—family, ib, 

Kercua, 723. 

Kerkiviog, 723. 

Kernelling, what, 131. 

Kernillare, what, 131. 

Kerr family, 294,295 

—— ſir Robert, carl of Ancram, 295. 

Robert, baron of Cesford and 
duke of Roxburgh, 298. 

——— Mark, baron of Newbottle, 304. 

—— John, baron of Ballenden, 312. 

— William, carl of Lothian, 

—— Robert, marquis of Lothian, 

19. 

23 what, 700. 

Kerry, 490. 

- once a county palatine, ib. 

—— barons of and of Lixnaw, ib. 

—- carls of the antient ſeat, 494- 

—— currhy, 504. 

——- wherry, 501, 504. 

Keſwick, 170, 182.—lake and iſlands, 
182. 

Ketſtean or Catte Stane, 317. 

Ketterick ſwart, 24. 

Kettnes, 105. 

St. Kevin's kitchen, bed, and cell, 
353. 

Ta 68, 

Keys Cawn fort, 536. | 
Keys of the Iſle ot Man, twenty four 
men ſo called, and why, 698, 702. 
Kiaran St. his croficr, 539.—cave and 

croſs, 498. 

Kighley, 5, 44. 

—-— family, ib. 

— — Henry, ib. 

Kil, 538. 

Kilaſher, 607. —marble, ib. 

Kilbany, 505. 

Kilbaron, 645. 

Kilbarkan, 348. 

Kilbarry, 513. 

Kilbeacan, 509. 

Kilbegs, 542. 


Kilberry, 505. 


Kilbian, 538. 
Kilbiggan, 571 
Kilbixy, 571. 
Kilblain, 325. 
Kilboedain, 628. 
Kilbolane, 508. 
Kilbran, 538. 


 Kilbrenan, 584. 


Kilbrennin, 506. 
Kilcadhuin, 538, 
Kiicartein, 645. 
Kilchattan, 717. 
Kilchenucl, 546. 
Kilcholmes, 724. 
Kilchoman, 713. 
Kilchullen, 509, 
Kilclogan, 546. 


NI £4 
Kilclogher, 603. 


Kilcolgan, 538, 584, 
1 493. 506. 538. — caſtle, 


506. 

Kilconim, 538. 

Kilconnel, 583. 584.—caſtle, 522. 

Kilcooly, 523. 

Kilcoonagh, 584. 

Kilcoone, 584. 

Kilcorban, 584. 

KiJcorran cave, 579. 

Kilcrea bogs, 505.—caftle, 500. 

Kilcreunata, 584. 

Old Kilcullen and bridge, $41. — 
round tower, 481. 

Kilcumen 523. 

Kilda, St. iſland, 718. 

Kildale, 82.—caftle, 19, 44. 

Kildalton, 514. 

Kildare, town and county, 540, 541- 

——— curragh of, raths, &c. on, 483. 

carl, 641. —biſhops, ib. 

— — William de, natural ſon to 
William, de Veſcy, 540.— flain in 
the battle of Stirling, 20. 

Kildaregan caſtle, 566. 

Kildeel, 519. 

Kildrumma, 519. 

Kildrummy, 418, 425. 

Kilebanne, 537. 

Kilcgally, 538. 

Kileleef, 619. 

Kilfenoragh, united to Tuam, 578. 

Kilfinnan, g18, 

Kilflos, 429. 

Kilfhiacra, 531. 

Kilfoclane, 537. 

Kilfurſa, 583. 

Kilgariffe, 5c9. 

Kilgatmon, 553. 

Kilgarvan, 505. 

Kilplaſs, 587. 

Kilgobbin caſtle, 560. 

Kilhea caſtle, 541. 

Kilhelly, 596. 

Kilhualeach, 538. 

Kiliaghlan, 559. 

Kilian, St. and well, 593. 

Kilingſter voe, 731. 

Kilita, 519. 

Kilkelly, 596. 

Kilkennel, 546. 

Kilkenny town and county, 528, 529. 
——ſtatute, ib.—ſiege, ib, —caſtle, the 
ſeat of the Ormond family, 1b, — 
cathedral, 530.—beautiful window, 
ib. colſege, ib. William de, 
biſhop of Ely, ib. 

Weſt, 572. 

Kilkeran lough, 386. 

Kilkonath, Adam of, carl of Carric, 
died in the holy war, 332. 


Kill Mallo, 514. 


Killabrahan, $09. 

Killabraher, 509. 

Killachad, 605. 

Killachad Conchean, 495 

Killadoen, 542. 

Killaee, 572. 

Killaen, 578. 

Killage, 531. 

Killagh, 493. 

Killaghy and barony, 531. 

Killahen, 572. 

Killaley, ſee of, 58 5. 

Killaloe, 576, 577. — cataradt, 57 3, 
578.—round tower, 481. 

Killaltagh and baron, 631. 

Killan caftle, 562. 

Killand, 553. 


| Killany and mount, 601. 


Killaragb, 591. 
Killarning, 531 
Killaye, 533. 
Killclechan, 531. 
Killcock, 543 

Killea, 50). 

K illedan, 587. 
Killeogin caſtle, 583. 


Killeen, 565. 

Kilſcerda, 505 
Killecrogan, 402. 
Killegally, 538. 

Killenart, 513. 
Killenenallagh, 524. 
Killerdelig, 537. 

Ki'lerien, 430. 
Killermagh, 537. 
Killernen, 430. 

Killeſby, 93. 

Killeſhin ſpa, 536. 
Killevy, 616. 

Killey, 239. 

Killfertchean, 533. 
Killbill, 542. 

Killiadhuin, 538. 

Killian river, 435. 
Killibeg, 643. 

Killibegs, 645. 

Killicran, 58). 
Killicrankie paſs and battle, 396. 
Killiny, 638. 

Killin, 391. 

Killin cafe and baron, 563. 
Killine, 514. 

Killine Botlam, 584. 
Killineille, 638. 
Killingcool caſtle, 602, 
Killing hill, 602. 
Killingwold grove, 69. 
Ki linhauge caſtle, 396. 
Killinquin, 571. 
Killivloch, 425. 
Kill Mallo, 514. 
Killochhain, 584. 
Killogh, 519. 
Killorney, 596. 
Killoſſe, 429. 

Killoſſy, 543. 
Killtullagh, 546. » 
Killugh, 538. 
Killyicagh and thread, 621. 
Killymain, 636. 
Killynam, 524. 


Killytrinode, 587. 


Kilmbian, 624. 

Kilmac Thomas, 514. 
Kilmacahill, 571. 
Kilmacduac, 582,—round tower, 481. 
Kilmacoen, 591. 
Kilmacough, 580, 585. 
Kilmacreen, 644. 

K ilmacrenar, 639. 
Kilmaine, 548. 
Kilmainham, 557. - 
Kilmainhambeg, 565. 
Kilmalloe, 515. 
Kilmalloch, 518. 
Kilmanagh, 531. 
Kilmarnock, 335, 339. 
Kilmaures, lord, 329. 
Kilmaurs, 335, 336. 
Kilmboynan, 514. 
Kilmeacen and title, 513. 
Kilmeillie, 638. 
Kilmichael, 385. 572. 
Kilmorry vitcount, 579. 
Kilmore, 524. 596. 604. 
ſce annexed to Ardagh, 694 
— improved, G25. N 
Kilmoronoch, 340, 352. 
Kilmucreg, 579. 
Kilmund, 38 5. 
Kilnaninghean, 5523. 
Kilnatcloon barony, 508. 
Ki.nemanagh, 591. 
Kilneſey crag, 7. 
Kilneparſon, 535. 
Kilnochen, 524. 

Kiloſoba, 628. 

Kilpunan, 518. 

Kilraſſe, 591. 

Kilrath, 519. 

Kilrce round tower, 481. 


Kilrich hill, 584. 


Kilroe, 586. 
Kilron, 624. 
Kilrenay, 374. 


Kil- 


004. 


Kil- 


Kilruddery, $52- 

Kilruſh, 5422 

Killaran, 003. 

Kilſennerag, 576. 

Niltey craggs, 43. 

Kilſhane, 519. 

Kilmunny, 578. 

Kilikeny, 608. 

Killſlere, 616. : ' 

Killythe, 363. —viſcount, ib. 

Kilton caſtle, 18. 

Kiltonga. 622. 

Kiltudbil, 519. 

Kiltullagh, 584. 

Kilveny, 587. 

Kilulto, 017. 

Kilwailer, 623. 

Kilwarny, 617. 

Kilwick, 43. 

Kilworth caſlle, 50). 

Kinalca, 504. 

Kinalechen, 584. 

Kinud, 635. 

Kincardinlhire, 3/2, 416,—car], ih, 

Kincardin, 416. 

Ninchlcven, 397. 

Kineil caflle, 318. 

Kinelt caſtle, 416. 

FKinct river, 78. 

Einfann “, 400. 

Kings of England, only ſtyled lords of 
lreland from John to Henry VIII. 
468. 


: King, baron of Yrtham, 422. 


King's county, 538. 

— dale, 42. 

— inn, Dublin, 556. 

—— college, Aberdeen, 419. 

— itlaud Limeric, 517 

Kinparth, 338. 

Kinghorn, 370, 374.—carl, 370, 374, 
402, 404» 

Kingſland, viſcount, 378, 567. 

Kingſton, 5006, 595. 

———— lord, 50%. —viſcount, 378. 

hall, 596. | 

on Hull, 13, 74.—enrichecd 
by trade in ſtockliſh, 74.—its mayor 
admiral of lumber, 955.—duke of, 
14- 
1 

Kinguſie priory, 432. 

Kinkillin, 374. 

Kinnadius, king of Scotland, ſubdued 
the Fitts near Scone, 383, 394.— 
cloſed a ſtone in a wooden chair for 
the inauguration of his ſucceſſors in 
memory of that victory, 394- 

Kinlofs abbey, 427, 429.—baron, 427. 

Kinnaird, 407.—cail, ih, lord, 40. 

Kinnel, 391. 

Kinnitty, 538. 

Kinros, 372.—ſheriffdom, 378, 372. 

Kinſale, 50, $92.—-barons, ib,—- 
ſieve, 502. . 

— old head of, 502. 

Kintail, lord, 437. 

Kintote, 421,—carl, ib. 

E phax park, 49 

Kippe, 308. 

4 hy, . dward, 114. 

Kirch, 390. 

Kircudbright, 330, 331. 

Kirk Bride, 377. 

rk Letham, 82. 

Kirk Michzel, 703. 

Kirk Ofwald, 174. —caſtle, 191, 334. 

Nick Patrick, the birth- place of St, 
Patrick, 614. 

K robalt.. | 

e 

12 , 5. 

— ANloreſide, 19. 

——— Over carr or XIiſperton, 83. 

——=— under Knoll, 84. 

——— Stephen, 147, 150. 

— — Noline, 724. 

n Crofs houſe, I 47, 

— rccth, 143. 

—— Candale, 247. 

——— Londidale, 147, 182. 


in Ircland and barony, 500, 


Kirkby Thore, 148, 158, 
—— — holme, 724. 

——  — family, 143. 

— — Alexander, 237. 

Kirkdale, 86.—Saxon inſcription, 86. 
Kirkeball, 520, 723. 

Kirkham, 13, 69, 

Kirkhaugh, 205. 

Kirkheugh, 37 5. 

Kirkhope, 723. 

Kirkintilloch, 361. 

Kirkland barony, 2517. 

Kirklees, 5, 38.—Robin Hood, buricd 


a 


at, 80. 


Kirkliſton repality, 4218. 

Kirkletham: $2. rg 

Kirkonnul, 32 4.—inſcription, ib, 
Kirkſtall, 5, 44. 

Kirkſtead, 123. 153. 

Kirkwall, 720, 723.—-viſcount, 723. 


inſcription, ib. 


Kirſop river, 175. 

Kiſtvaen, 200, 564. 

Kitſon, Richard, 75. 

Kittletoft, 724. 

}.:tuwakes, 308, 424. 

Kiveton, 32. 

Knackennan caſtle, 442. 

K napdale, 384, 386. 

Knapton, 537. 

K nareſhorough, 8, 53.—caſtſe, 8, 54 


— fore, 54. 0 


Kneck water, 381. 
Knevet, fir ! homas, diſcovered the 


punpowder under the parliament 
houſe, and was created baron of . 
crich, 68, 


Knife, 44. 
Knights hoſpitallers of Jerufalem at 


Kilinainham, 557. —at 'T orpichen, 
318. 


—— Templars, 302. 
— of Rhodes, 302. 


—— of Malta, 302. 


8 of Scotlar d, 288. 


baronets of Nova Scotia, 288. 
Knock, 603. 
Knock alta county, 524. 
Knock any, 519. 
K nockare, 591. 
Knock praffan caſtle, 622. 
Knock Patrick, g15, 573. 
Knockinols battle, 6908, 
Knock toe battle, 580. 
Knockham ille, 590. 
Knockfin, 442. 
Knockbally more, 697. 
Knockfergus, 626, 627.—bay, 626 
Knockmourne, 508. 
Knock moan, 513. 
Knocktopher, 539, 
Knockmore, 591. 
K nocknamoth, 542. 
Knocmoy, 584. 
Knodeaſt, 432. 
Knolles, R. 6. 
Knop of Kibbeſter, 742. 
Knordoc and battle, 5:3. 
Knot, a bird, 138. 
Knottingley, 6. 
Knout berry, 138. 
KRnowhead, 397. 
Kolbenſkruga, 725. 
Kopa, what, 169. 
Krine, 632. 
Kues, what, 331. 
Kumbri, 169. 
Kyle, 333, 334.—carl and fewartry, 
334. 
Kyleſcough lake, 438. 
Kyme family, 53. 
Kyn Eden caſtie, 424. 
Kynncthair, 519. 
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Lac river, 131. 

Lachagh calle, 541. 

Lacy family, 129. 

—— - Henry, 6,--conſtable of Cheſter, 


15,—Henry carl of Lincoln, 5, 44- 
— Walter lord of "Trim, $g69.— 
Hugh, one of the conquerors of lre- 
land, 469, 569.—lord deputy of Ire- 
land built 1 ahmelio, 534. and Killin 
caltle, Sg. had his head ſtruck off 
by a carpenter at Derwath caſtle, 
S. Hugh earl of Ulſter, 569, 
040,—Robert de, 6, 46.—HiJdebert, 
6, 46. 
—— - ſamily in Ireland, 515. 

Ladeni, 293. n 

Laderina, wife of John de Bellew, 19. 

[adics abbey, 523. 

Ladſtonc, 30, 

Lady well, 600. 

Lapenia, 527. 

Lagetium, 6. 

Laglant, 744. 

Lagman, 725. 

Laighion, 545 

Lair, what in Iriſh, 562, 

Lairds, who in Scotland, 288. 

Lake, biſhop of Chicheſter, 37. 

Lambaburgum, 444. 

Lambar, 729. 

Lambart — of Cayan, 604. 

Lambay, 559, 097. 

I .ambeg, 628, 

Lambholm, 722, 723. 

Lambley, 232, 243. 

Lamby land, 731. 

Lamlaſh and, 348. 

Lammia, 742. 

Laminerlaw moor, 307. 

Lamplugh, Dr. archbiſhop of York, 
180. 

Lamps burning ſor ages, 10. 

Lanark, 339, 342. 

Lancaſhire, 127-—145.—bounds, pro- 
duce, oxen, 127, 134. plants, 
145. 

Lancaſter, 131, 149 —burnt by the 
Scote, 1h. lords, earls, and dukes 
of, 131, 122, 133. —officcrs of the 
duchy, 133. 

— Henry earl of, 132. 

———— T homas carl of unjuſtly be- 
headed by Edward II. 6. 

————— William de, 147.—baron of 
Kendal, 143. 

— fir John de, 143. 

Dr. Wilham, 162. 

Lancaſtrians defcated at Jowton, 48. 

— -— Hexham, 249. 

m—— to. at Wakeſeild, 
38, 39. 

Lancheſter, 107, 1421. 

Land fcrjeant, Who, 176. 

Landmeals, what, 749. 

Lands held by military ſervice to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, 19. 

Lane, viſcount Lancſborough, 574. 

Lanercoſt priory, 197, 204. 

Lanerk and ſheriffdom, 341. 

Lanerton, 205. 

Lanfrank archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

612. 

Langb ain, Gerard, 162. 

Langdale, 446. 

Langdale, fir Marmaduke, 71,—-0f 
Holme, firſt Lagliſhman made 2 
peer by Charles II, 71. 

Langden foreſt, 111. 

Landon water, 110. 

Langford and „iſcgunt, 531. 


441 21: 1 „ 
Lar 0, þ 490 
Lan . 2 . Cart E, 247 


: . * a 
Langhorne, John, 137. 
— 3 3 — 4 - - - 
Langicy C4... — 1 E a 145 243.— ber, 
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„ Langley ball, and inſer iption on the 
mantle piece, 123.— fort, 119. 
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Langley, Thomas, biſhop of Durham, 
117. 

Langory, 729. 

Langfide and battle, 347. 

Langton family, 130. 

—— Robert, 148. 

Lanner, 493. 

Lapis calaminaris, 380. 

obſidianus, 103. 

— — T hracius, ib. 

—— lazuli, 339. 

Larg, 446. 

Largis, 335- 

Largo bay, 374. 

Laſcelles family, 21, St, 84. 

Laſswade, 309. 

Laſtingham abbey, 84. 

Late wake, 390. 

Lateragh, 524. 

Latham, 129. : 

—— family, 129.—ſfir Thomas, ib. 

—— —— caſtle, 137. —ſiege, ib.--ſpa, ib. 

Lathrona, 443. 

Latimer, baron, 19, 24. 

Latium, whence named, 5. 

Lavacra, 25. 

Laval, Guido de, 6. 

Lavatra, 25. 

Lavatrz, 9 3. 

Laver river, 25, 93. 

Laud, archbiſhop, drew up the ſtatutes 
of Chriſt's college at Mancheſter, 
135» 

Lauder, 294, 295, 303, 306,—execu- 
tion there, 306.—houle, 1b.—river, 
294. | 

Lauden, or Lothian, 303. 

Lauderdale, 302, 306. 

earl and duke, 302, 306. 
marquis, ib. 

————- fir John, 309. 

aughlin. 533. 

Laughton ues, 31. 

Laurieſton, 417. 

Laurence, archbiſhop of Dublin, 549. 

— St. barons of Howth, 550. 

not one attainted or left a mi- 

nor, ib. 

— kirk, 417. 

Lauris mountain, 391. 

Law ſtones, 417. 

Law, James, biſhop of Orkney, 723, 


Ls Ware, Thomas, baron, in orders, 
127. 

—— family, ib. 

Lawder river, 294. 

——— moor, 295. 

Lawes, what, 233. 

Lawland men, 284. 

Lawſon, Godfrey, his charity and inte- 
grity, 45+ 

——— family, 82. 

fir John, 92. 

Lawtainy bridge, 731. 

Lawting, 725. 

Laxfrith, 7 30. 

Layton, Henry and Francis, 43. 

Lazar houle for lepers, 334. 

Lazenby, 82.—hall, 86. 

Lea caſtle, 536. 

Leaba gallych cromlech, 507. 

Leachel bicndich, 425. 

Lead, where plentiful, 23, 373, 493, 
720, 725, 756. 

—=— pig, Roman, 583. 

— mines, 138, 181, 341, 404, 524, 
722. | 

—— hil's, 34. 

—— hills and mines, 341. 

Leadie voe, 731. 

Leamchuill, 537. 

Lean cleath, 554. 

Leaſe, 634. 

Lebros tamily, 490. 

Lecal, 617. 

Lechlinia, 532. 

L.eekenfield, 14. 

Leckin, 572. 


edſton, 49. — hall, 46.—hoſpital, 46. 
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Lee river, 504. 

Leeds, 5, 45.—hoſpital, 45.— duke of, 
45 

Lefney river, g. 

Legan, 509. 

Legate's den, 421. 

Legeolium, 46. 

Legio ii Auguſta, 160, 176, 193, 200, 
355» 360, 361. 

xx Victrix, 205, 355, 359- 

vi Victrix, 62, 95, 152, 177, 

202, 203, 204, 361. 

xxv Vidrix, 148. 

— ix Hiſpanienſis, called alſo Vic- 
trix, 63. 

viii. 61. 

ix. and ix Victrix, 61, 62, 63. 

Le Gros family, 490. 

Leiceſter family, 538. 

Leider water, 302. 

Leighlin, 532, 533. 

Leighnigh, 527. 

Leighton, Robert, biſhop of Dum- 
blane, his library, 381. 

—-- ſir Thomas, governor of Cor- 
net caſtle, 752. 

Lein, 527. 

Leinanaghan, 538. 

Leinigh Turlogh, 634. 

Leinſter, 527,—title, 550, 

Leith river, 304, 316. 

Leitrim county and town, 593.—title, 


592, 5 3 


Leix, 538. 
Lekeley, 184. 


Lekingfield, 72. 

Leland, 31, 32, 33, 34. 25, 38, 39, 
45, 40, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 54 
55 56, $7» 58, 595 60, 64, £6, 68, 


69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74,75, 76, Fa 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 


89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 


111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 
118, 119, 121, 122, 124, 134, 136, 
137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 150, 
ISI, 152, 157, 160, 161, 179, 180, 
181, 182, 184, 185, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 191, 192, 193, 195, 198, 200, 
204, 243, 245, 247, 248, 249, 250, 
251, 252, 253, 254, 250, 257, 258, 
209, 757» 745. | 

——— his account of Scilly, 757. 

139,—ſhire, ib. 

Lelanonius, 349. 

Lelant, 744. 

Le Leek, 751. 

Leixlip, ſalmon leap and ſpa, 541, 560. 

Lemenagh caſtle, 578. 

Lemeneia inſula, 697. 

Leminton, 48. 

Lenz inſulz, 759. 

Leucopibia, 330-1. N 

Lennox, 349, 350, 35 1.—jewel, 349. 

— carl, 349, 350, 351. 

dukes, 350, 354. 

—— Charles, earl of March, duke 
of Richmond, 97, 350, 354 

Leonard's, St. college at St. Andrew's, 
founded, 372, 375. — benefactions 
to, ib. 

Leon, in names of towns, denotes le- 
gions ſtationed there, 235. 

Lepers, 334. 

Lerarius dog, 484. 

Lergi, ſecond cohort of, 174. 

—— 3d or 4th, 237. 


Loerha, 574. 


Lermouth, Thomas, the rhymer, 297. 

Lerwic, 730. 

Lerwick, 741. 

Leſmahago, 345. 

Leſley caſtle, 378. 

— family, 427. 

——- baron of Newark, 378. 

—— George, earl of Rothes, 377. 

- John, duke of Rothes, 378. 

——- Walter, earl of Roſs, 435. 

——- fir Alexander, defeated by Oli- 
ver Cromwell, 307. 


— John, biſhop ot Rots, 327» 
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Leſley earl of Leven, 377. 

- Patrick, baron of Lindoris, 36. 

Leſs, a wonderful rock, 725. y 

Leſſe ifland, 744. f 

Leſſin caſtle, 578. 

Leſhzes, 6, 23. 

Leſtine, 513. 

Lethington, 308 

Lethowlow, 755. 

Letrim, 592. —baron, ib, 

Lettow, 747. 

Le val, a peninſula, 752. 

Levanwick, 730. 

Levels, 35. 

Levin, 374. 

Leven caſtle, 348. 

Leven river, 176, 349, 370. — loch, 
370,—ſand, 131. 

Levens, 123. 

Levier dog, 484. 

Levinarius dog, 484. 

Levingſton, viicount and earl Kinnaird, 

78. 

i. IM baron, 356. 

——— fir 1 homas, viſcount Ti. 
viot, 295. 

Alexander, earl of Lin- 

lithgo, 305, 318.—title, now for- 

feited, 318. 

fir James, carl of Callen- 

dar, 318, 356. 

viicount Kilſythe, forfeited, 


363. 

— — ſir James, carl of New- 
burgh, 378. 

Lewes iſland, 714, 718. 

Lewes, St. John, 46. 

Leuchars caſtle, 375. 

Leybourne, Roger de, 149. 

Leylant, 744. 

Library, 45.— Vork, 65. —at Durham, 
119.—Naworth, 204.—Manchefter 
college, 135.—Advocates' at Edin- 
burgh, 312. 

Liberty of Anſty, 12, 66. 

Libnius fl. 548, 589. 

Libberton, 318. 

Lick caſtle, 494. 

Licklaſh caſtle, 50%. 

St. Lide's iſland, 757. 

Lidiate, 139. 

Lid river, 176. 

Liddel, baron, 176.—caſtle, ib. 198.— 
ſtrength, ib. 

Liddeſdale, 320. 

Liethmore, 538. 

Liffar river, 636, 639. 

Liffer Lenny, 643 

Lifford, baron, 643. 

Liffy river, 5 50, 548. 

Liga, 755. 

Lighthouſe at Spurnkead, 75. — Black- 
middins, 252. 

Lightning, its effects, 624. 

Ligon, 755. 

Lilburne, 260. 

Lime, 506. i 

Limeric, 515, 516, 517. — county. ib. 
—yiſcount, 51). —ſfiege, ib.—trcaty, 
ib.—Engliſh and Iriſh town, ib. 

Limeſtone, dug, 6, 8, 300, 438, 099 

— river banked with, 7. 

Limni, 559, 697. 

Limoges, 4. 

Limnos, 697. 

Lin, what, 305. 

Lin of Campſie, 397. 

— of Dee cataract, 419. 

Lincluden abbey, 328. 

Lindholm and moor, 35.— William of, 
his cell and grave, 35. 

Lindisfarn, 103, 744. 745. 

Lindores, 37 1.—baton, 10. 

Lind river, 744. 

Lindſdicay, 7 29. 3 

Lindſey family, of antient nobility in 
S otland, 402.—80 per ſons tell 1a 
Duplin bart:-, 379. 

— baron, 370, 377. 

—= Jame , earl cf Crawford, 239. 
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Lindſcy. William, ib, 

—— John, carl, 377. 

—— r David, the poet, 377. 

—— {ſr David, baron Belcarras, 
378. 

— baron Spiny, 429. 

—— Chriſtiana de, 132. 

——— - William, 147. 

Lindum, 318. 

Linekirk camp, 297. 

Linen manutactory, 397, 398, 404, 
405, 487 **, 590, 616, 621, 623. 

Linga, 731. 

Lingaholm, 724. 

Linga iſland, 742.—-of Urie and of 
Yell, 742. 

Linga found, 729. 

Lingan, 729. 

Lingones, 7, 40, 50, 254-— who, 255, 
256.—cohort ot, 7, 122. 

Lingwell gate, 40. 

Linne, 628. 

Linini, 559. 

Linlithgow, 305, 318.— carl, 318.— 

ele, ib. 

Linſtock caſtle, 174, 191. 

Lion river, 391, 396, and glen, 396. 

Lionel, duke of Clarence, walled Ca- 
therlogh, 532. 

I'ppa, 722. 

1.iquorice, 68. 

Lis, what, 755. 

Liſbawn, 621. 

Liſburn, 628.— carl, ib. 

Liſcarrol, 508. 

Liſtinne, 513. 

Liſzool, 607. 

Lifia, 755.—gulf of, ib. 

Liflaghitin 494. 

L'ifle de Dieu, 559. —de Rey, ib. 

Liſle, Robert de, 7. 

Liſmehago, 345. 

Liſmore, 310, 511.—ifland, 717. 

Liſmullen, 523, 505. | 

Liſnadile, 614. 

Liſnagarvy, 628. 

Liſniſkea, 611. 

Liſo, what, 758. 

Liſours, Aibreda de, 6. 

Liſpound, what, 739. 

Liſſamolurce, 628. 

Lifl-nefig hill, 505. 

Liſtowell caſtle, 495. 

Lithanthraces, 232. 

Licherpool, 128. 

Lithquo, 308. 

Lites 8 224, 230. 

Little moor caſtle, 242. 

———- {reland, 547. 

Hortoa, ib. 

Little roo, 729, 731. 

Little round table, 162. 

Litt e voc, 742. 

Littus altum, 435. 

Liu'phus, 106, 122. 

Liverpool, 128, 137. 

its freemen free of Briſto], 
Waterford, and Wexford, ib. 

Livingſton, peel of, 318.—family, ib. 

Lixnaw, baron, 490, 491, 494, 

Lloyd family, 563 u. 

Local genii, 4, Gt. 

Loch, 390. 

Lochanwyn, 431. 

Lochburg caſtle, 716. 

Lochbeg caſtle, 716. 

Loch Aber, 387, 433- 

— Affarig, 436 

— Ax, 384. 

— Beg, 436: 

— Broom, 436 

—  Brora, 440. 


, —— Carran, 436. 


— Chilvan, 718. 
— Coulter, 365. 
— Cure, 326, 327. 
—— Drumaed, 713. 
ne Edive, 384. 
— Ennard, 436. 
3 Ern, 401. 

—— Eſſan, 390. 
Yor, III. 
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Loch Ewe, 436. 

— Fin, 386. 

— Finlagan, 7132 

—— (lim, 446. 

(joul, 420. 

— Griſernis, 716. 

Guirm, 713. 

— Hacon, 446. 

— inchaw, 438. 

Inver, 436. 

— Inwyn, 431. 

—— Kennard, 436. 

—— Kinkeran, 387. 

—— Laxford, 438. 

—— Leave, 387, 388. 

Lethe, 432, 434. 

— Levin, 370, 385. 
Linke, 388. 

Lochy, 427, 43r. 

Lomond, 349, 351: 

Longus, 435 

Loyal, 446. 

— Luce, 331. 

—— Monar, 431. 

More, 440. 

——— Naver, 446. 

—— Neſs, 427, 431- 

—— Oich, 431. 

— Kian, 330. 

—— dhiel, 434. 

—— Shieling, 436. 

——— Straglalh, 431. 

Taarf, 431. 

Tay, 391. 

Torriden, 436. 

—— Tyne, 384. 

—— Vuaies tock, 448. 

Locherbe camp, 32 5. 

Lochermils, 325. 

water, 325. 

Lochwinoch chapel and loch, 348. 

Lochy river, 434. 

Loder river, 148, 149, 161, 162. 

Lodhus, 714, 718. 

Loftus viſcount Ely, 542. 

Logan houſe and burn, 319. 

Logerait, 394. 

Loghert caſtle, 508. 

Loghill, 626. 

Loghty barony, 610. 

Logia river, 639, 642. 

Logis, Odardus de, 209. 

Lollius Urbicus, proprætor of Britain, 


Lomond Ben mountain, 351. 

— Loch, 349, 351.—its iſland, 
351. 

Lon river, 131, 147, 150 

Loncaſter, or caſtell, 131. 

Londeſborough, 70, 71. 

Londey iſland, 696. 

Loncharty, 397. 

Londonderry and county, 632.—ſee, 
633.—arms, 532.— baron, 633. 

Long carty, 394. 

Longeſpee, earl of Saliſbury, 132. 

Longevity, 43, 88. 

Longford and county, 573, 576.— 
earl, 577. 

Long kin, 43. 

— ifland, 718. 

—— holme, 154. 

—— Meg and her daughters, 174, 
190. 

—— ſhips, 755. 

—— ſtones, 542. 

Longovicus, 107, 131. 

Longus river and lough, 43s. 

Lonſdale, 147, 155.—vilcount, 155. 

Loquaber, 433, 433-—thanes, 433.— 
axe, 300. 

Lord ordinary, 291. 

Lords of articles, 289, 290. 


— of ſeſſion, 290. 


Loretto chapel, 310. 

Lorges, Gabriel de, killed Henry II. 
of France at a tournament, and was 
beheaded for ſiding with the Hugo» 
nots, 335. 


Lorn, 385, 387.--marguis, 335. 


Lorra, 534, 539. 
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Loſſe river, 427. 

Loth beg, 447. 

Lothaire, laſt of the Carlovingian 
kings, 241. 

Lothian, 303, 306. 

Eaſt, Middle, and Weſt, 306. 

—— carl, 305, 320. 

Lovat caltle and barony, 435, 436. 

Lovel family, 179, 528. 

Lovet, 435. 

Lovetoft tamily, 3. 

Louden, 333.—baron and earl, 334. 

Lougar river, 333. 


Loughall, 572. 


Lough Aber, 387. 

Allan, 593. 

——— Alloa, 503, 504. 
Bancan Anagh, 577. 
——  Brickland, 623. 
— Bruin bay, 537. 
Cone, 520. 

Corbes, 580. 

Corn, 583. 

— Cure, 327. 

— Der, 639. 

— Derg, 642. 

—— Direvreagh, 570. 
— Drin, 511. 

— Dune, 497. 

— Eauyh, 616, 619, 63a, 634. 
——- E'in, 596. 

—— Ulm, 591. 

——— Urn, 606, 6179,—lower, 572. 
— Ulk, 644. 

—— Foyle, 570, 633, 635, 639, 042+ 
—— Gli, 591, 596. 
Gule, 628. 

—— Gur, 518. 

Cura, 595. 

— 11 'nnagh, 535 
— Hea!, 523. * 

— Hyne, 592. 

—— Innell, 570. 

—— Inny, 506. 

Iron, 570. 


Kinkeran, 387. 


—— Leane, 570. 


—— Leave, 388. 

—— Lee, or Cunane, 492. 

—— Lethy, 431. 

——— Little Beg, 616. 

Longus, 435- 

Loughall, 572. 

—— Lutea, 431. 

—— Maban, 321, 322- 

—— Meik, 580. 

Monar, 431. 

— Muſk, 587. | 

— Neagh, 616, 619.,—petrifaQtions, 
ib. 

—— Neſs never freezes, 431. 

——— Quinlan, 492. 

—— Ree, 595, 596. 

—— Regith, 573. 

— Rian, 331. 

— St. Mary, 298. 

—— Shark, 623. 

—— Shiallan, 566. 

—— Shinney, 560. 

— Sidney, 634. 

— dky, 587. 

— Swilly, 639. 642, 643 

— Tui, 642, 644. 


— Un, 008. 


Loughica, 583. 

Loughs, What, 5 

Loug ton, ſheep of a buff colour in 
the iſle of Man, 699. 

Loughvre, baron, 41. 

Loumeagh, 515. | 

Loundres, 1 — archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin, 549- | 

Louth county, 599. 600, 603.—carls, 

' barons, and vilcounts, 600. 

Lowdore, 181. 

Lowes, 89. 

Lowes water, 181. 

Lowther, what, 161.—-family, 101. 
— hall, 161, 162.—ſir John viſcount 
Lonſdale, 161.—fir James, 180.— 

idoe, 

8 Low- 
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{,owthorpe, 78. 

Loxa river, 427. ; 

Luanus, monk of Bangor, ſaid to have 
founded 300 monaſteries, 618. 

Lucan and lord, 560. | 

Lucani, 575. 

Lucarton, 566. 

Luce, Reginald de, 210. 

Luce bay, 331. 

Lucem, 488**, 491, 496, 500. 

Luciani, 491. 

Lucy family, 169, 232.— arms, 170. 
Maud left the Percies her heirs on 
condition taey quartered her arins, 
169, 170, 241. 

Lucy wife of Marmaduke de Thwenge, 
18. 

Luda, 364. 

Lugdunum, what, 174 

Luggacurren dun, 536. 

Luggies know, 742. 

Lugna Clogh, 599. 

Lugnacullach, 551. 

Luguballia, 174, 194. 

Lugus and Lucus, what, 174. 

Luguvallum, 174, 194. 

Lumley caſtie, 106, 121. 

family, 18, 79, 121. 

baron, 18, 106. 

— tl, 121. 

John baron, 106, 121. 

Richard, carl of Scarborough, 
31, 121. 

—— — viſcount Waterford, 514. 

Lumſting, 731. 

Liundores, 375. 

Lundoris, 371. 

| — baron, 371, 375, 376. 

— L:uccnce, the firſt that read 
lectures and founded an univerſity 
at St. And:ew's, 379. 

Lundy, 377, 69. 

Lune river, 131, 150. 

Lurgan, 016. 

Lunſannan, 422. 

Lupita, St. fitter of St. Patrick, 614. 

Lupton, M. her epitaph, 57. 

Luſk, 559.—round tower, 481. 

Lufs, 351. 

Lutetia, 174. 

Lutterell's tower, 560. 

Lutterell family, 561. 

Luva, 599. 

Luvius fl. 504. 

Lyermin dog, 481. 

Lymen, what, 697. 

Lymphad, a ſhip, 386. 

Lynally, 538. 

Lynn, 572. 

Lyon family, 402. 

court, in Scotland. 292. 

John, baron Glamis, 402. 

— Patrick, baron Glamis and earl of 
of Knighom, tb. 

changed his title to car] of 
Strathmore, 404. 

Lyſduffe, 596. 

Lyttelton, biſhop, 194. 


8 . * 


M. 


ABURG, 173. 
Mac, prefixed to Iriſh names 
to denote their quality, 665. 

Mac Alen family, 714. 

——— Beth murdered Banquo, 433.— 
where buried, 422.—his fort, ib. 
caſtle, 398. 

— Brian family, 515. 

—— Carty Dermot king of Cork, 
468. | 


Florence, 496. 

family, 501. 

More, Done), 496. 
— (can family, 714. | 
— Cloyd lordſhip, 714. | 
— — of Lewes family, ib. 
« -— of Harich family, ib. 
Coghlan family, 538. 

—— Coen, 714. 


N D:'--R 


Mac Connel family, 386, 627, 712, 
714. 

— ——— James, 585. — lerd of 
Cantire, invaded the Glyns in Ire- 
land, but wa, flain by O Neal, 626, 
714. 


Agnus. 626, 714. 

Donald Gormy, ib. 

Clen, ib. 

— Cartney, lord, 631. 

—— Decan, 659. 

—— Dermot Cormac, 594. — ſlew 
Walter de Burgh, carl of Uliter, 585. 

—— Dervis fami!”, 580, 

—— Donagh family, 589. 

Donald, Enea, b:ron, 432.— 

lor of Glengarie, 434. 

- of Slate, 718. 

—  Donn*l earl of Antrim, 625: 

— Duff earl of Fife, 371. — had 
the privilege of ſeating the kings 
of Scotland at their coronation, and 
leading the van of their armies, and 
compounding for chance-tnedley, ib. 

's croſs, 371, 276. 

— Ewlef, ki:g of Ulſter, 617. 

— Gul, Sir James, viſcount Oxen- 
ford, 312. 

Gil atrick family, 534. 

——  Gl-nhy f-mily, 592. 

— Granrel fam ly, ib. 

Guilſin family, 626. 

Guilly family, ib. 

— Gute family, 501, 6505. baron 
Inniſkilling, 606, — bridge, 606. 

——  (zynnis, 617. 

— Henry, Turl. gh, 60g. 

Inte ſech family, 371. 

— Kay tamily, 440. 

Laughlin family, 592. 

—— ],can's crois, 715. 

—— Ler, Mananen, 699. 

—— [Lochlan, 592. 

— Mahon family, 576, 605. 609. 

lords of Monaghan, 609, 

- Hugh Roe, cited before 
the lord deputy, found guilty of 
treaſon, and hanged, ib. 

—— Mahound, 501. 

Morrough, 468. 

— Namara family, 576. 

—— Neal, 617. 

——— Othin, 668. 

—— Oſpac, 649. 

— Pherſon, 649. 

——— Que cattle, 635. | 

——  Shaughlin king of Ophaly, 468. 

——— Shee family, 515. 

—— Swiny family, 639. 

-—- Faid, ib. 

- Notceth, ib. 

Bane, ib. 

— eg Cormac, 5or. 

— Vadufe family, 585. 

William family, rebels and ty- 

rants, extinguiſhed, 585. 

- Oughter and Eughter, 


——_ * 


507. 

Mac Cartin, St. biſhop of Clogher, 
637. f 

Macarty, 491.— family, cor, 502. 

Maccarel, William, one of the con- 
querors of Ireland, 496. 

Machel family, 158.— Thomas, ib.— 
his intended hiſtory of Cumberland, 
ib.— Hugh, ib. 

Machin caſtle, 531. 

Mackenzie, fir . 437. 

- baron of Macleod and 

Caſtle haven, viſcount of Tarbat, 

and earl of Cromarty, 437. 

- biſhop of Orkney, 7237 

— — Murdoch, where born, 725. 


— 


—— biſhop of Orkney, 
' þ. 5 ; 1 
— — Kenneth, laird of Kintail, 
437 | 
— - Colin, ear] of Seaforth, 


viſcount Fortroſe, 437. 
Maclellan, baron of Kircudbright, 
331. : 


X. ä 


Macolicum, 573. 

Macrae, governor, 348. 

Mrzatae joined the Caledonians apainf 
the Romans, 231. 

Ma roomp, 508. 

Miel, Jos, ard tomb. 328. 

M :gavlin or Magawlin, 636. 

M 'gahogan family, 355. 

Mazaſk, archbiſhop Sharp murders 
there, 375. 

Magcurtah, 491. 

Mage tiver, 615. 

Magh Inis, 619. 

Mayhee, 584. 

Maghens, 664. 

Mag'er, 633. 

Magheralin, 624. 

Magheribury f.line ſpring, 495. 

Maghertiernan, 569. 

Magie iſle, 626, 

Magillegan, 633. 

Magio, where, 585, 626. 

Magirquirk, 55. | 

Maglorius, St, biſhop of Dol, planted 
Chriſtianity in Je:tey and Gucraler, 
754 

Maglove, 94. 

lag na, 225, 232, 242. 

Magnatz, 572 

NMagnaville, carl of Eſſex, 16. 

Magnus, St. 725.—hay, 731. 

—— king ot Norway, where bu- 
r.ed, 619. 


— — married 

Margaret, daughter of Alexander 
III. king of Scotland, and gave up 
Orkney, 722. 

Magpies firſt carried into the ifle of 
Man, 64g. 

Magriden eccleſia, 376. 

Mahon family, 4096. 

Maiden caſtle, 906, 232, 244, 269. 

— — boure, 121. 

wav, 96, 148, 159, 179, 225 

ſtone, 421. 

Maige river, 516. 

Mailer family, 544 

Mailros, 297. —abbey, ib.— earl, ib. 

Main, what, 128. 

Mainland, 722, 723, 
forth, 119. 

Major, John, 17. 

Maire river, 496. 

Maiſbelly, battle of, 3, 32. 

Maiſbrough, 32. 

Maitland, baron of Thirleſton, and 
duke of Lauderdale, 294, 30b.— 
burial place, 306. 

Makera, 623. ; 
Malachi, Sr. firſt prohibited marriage 
to the Iriſh clergy, 613, 614, 615. 

Malahide, 550, 557 

Malc, 573. | ; 

Malchus, a monk, conſecrated bithop 
of Wat: rford by Anſelm, 314. 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, held Cum- 
berland to defend it, 177. 

- I. murdered, 404. 

—  ]. king of Scotland, be- 
fieged Alnwick caſtle, and was Jam 
there with his ſon, 238. — buried 
with his fon at Tinmouth, 253. 

— - obliged. Fergus to ge 
his ſon as hoſtage, 330. : 
— buried at Dumfermling, 


125, 729 


— 


370. 


Canmore king of Scot- 
land, gave Dunbarton caſtle to Gol- 
patrick, earl of Northumberland, 

Sl. : 

8 made M Duff heredi- 
tary carl of Fife, and granted him 
other privileges, 371. 

— 5 croſs, 257, 288. 


— 


M.,alebyſſe family, 67.— fir William, ib. 


Maleos, 714. 

Maleverer, 8. 
Malham cave, 42.— town, ib. . 
Mallet, William, among the ſoldiers 


decimated by the Danes at xc J 
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# falict, hereditary viſcounts of York- 
ire, 21. a ; 
Por of 506, caſtles, ib, ſpring, ih. 
Malton, 13, 20, 83 - new, 83.—carl, 

ib. 
Malvoiſin, 238. 
Man, iſle of, 697. 5 
— bame, extent, ſituation, and ſoil, 
699. 
. End and air, 697, 699. 
— cattle, birds, quarries, mines, and 
bridges, 697 699. 
— cles, 00 
— few noxious animals, 69g. 
—teanuses, 7080. a 
— conquered by the Norwegians, 
ated to the Stanley family, 
699- 
— ſo'd to the crown, 699, 700.— 
the fate queſtioned, 700. : 
— fir converted to Chriſtianity, 
Weg ings and 1-rds, and their power, 
700. —their burial-place, 703. 

— Chronicle of the kings, 703— 
710. 

— Tinwald, 7co, 701. 

—— governo, 700. 

—— keys, council, deemſters, 698. 

las and cuſtoms, 701. 

—— inhabitant; and manners, 700. 

— language, 700.—Bible trantlatcd 
into, ib, 

— diviſion, eccleſiaſtical and civil, 

o0.—hiſhops, their Kyle, 701. —ec- 

cleſiaſt cal diſciphine, ib. —convoca- 
tion and breaſt laws, ib. 

—— improrcment ot land, &c. 1b. 

— COMmerce, 709. 

— h(hery, 701. 

— biſhop of, has no ſeat nor vote 

in the Engliſh parliament, ib. 

—— calf of, 791. 

—— curioſities and Runic inſcriptions, 
703. 754. | 

Mancaſtle, 127, 135. 

Mancheſter, 127, 133, 134. 

— - Earl and duke, 133. 

Mancunium, 127. 

Mandeville family in Ireland, 617. 

Manks men, 709. — language, Bible 
trenſlated into, ib. 

Man eaters, 665, 

Mangerten 493. 

Maning, 697. | 

Manners t.mily, 239,—carl of Rut - 
land, 239. 

Mans field, lord, where born, 325. 

Mantle picce, inſcription on, 123. 

Mantles, Iriſh, 464. 

Manuel nunnery, 318. 

MSS. at Naworth, 204. 

Mapone, 322. 

Marble, ſpotted, 419, 425. 

— rocks of, 104, 607. 

— white, 438—491 

Marcantoniby, 149. 

March ſtone, what, 730. 

Marches, lords wardens of, 231. 

Marchi4un, 294. 

Marchiſton cattle, 312. 

Marctown caſtle, 508. 

Margallen barony, 363. 

Margaret, wife of Edward I. 6 

—— qucen of Scotland, 257. 

-- daughter of William, king 
of Scotland, 20. 

EY Yam: daughter of Warin de Veſey, 
10. 

+——-- daughter of Henry Clifford, 
carl of Cumberland, 129. 

———-- counteſs of Derby, 178. 

- daughter of Henry Percy, 
earl of Northumberland, 1b. 


———-- wife of Malcolm Canmore, 


318, 

. daughter of David, earl of 
Huntingdon, 330. 

- daughter of Henry VII. 40g. 


. 


Margaret wife of Matthew, carl of 
I. nox, ih. a 

— daughter of Gilbert Lacy, 
509. ; 

— ——- daughter of Alexander III. 
king of Scot'and, and wife of Mag- 
nus king of Norway, 722. 

St, Margaret's Hope, ib.—bay, 273. 

Margery, mother of Robert Stuart, 
bing of Scotland, 433. 

Margetſon, Jimes, archbiſhop of At- 
mah, 40. 

Marinna, daughter of James II. king 
of Scotland, 349. 

M -riichall college at Aberdeen, 420. 

Mariſco, William de, a pirate, 696. 

Marius, ſaid to have had no veins, but 
only finews in his hagers, 17 5, 

Mark, what, 739. 


. Marker.ficld and family, 57. 


Market brough, 159. 
— ſtreet, 308. 
Maribotough houfe, 619. 
Marle, 6, 127, 699, 725. 
: in Ireland, 619. 
—— iſland, ib 
Marmion family, 24. 
largurs of Hamilton, 339. 
Marquili-s, fuſt in Scotland, 288, 339. 
Marr, John, earl of, 34). — cart. 364, 
Aa- his cainp, 382.—houſle, 394, 
365. 
— 418, 419.the, 77.— Eaſt, 419. 
—{ore(t, ib. —brae of, ib. 
Ma: riage, carty in Ireland, 465. 
Marrick, 24, 90. 
Maryboro.gh, 434, 535- — viſcount, 
535 
Marſh caſtle, 753. 
Maiſhai, Wahiain, carl of Pembroke, 
132, 469, 540. 
——- Robert, an antiquary, 7, 13 
Marſhland, 4. 
Martha, daughter of the earl of Car- 
ric, 332. 
St. Martin's abbey, 91.) 
St. Martin's ifle, 756, 757. 
Martinmeer, 138. 
Marton abbey, 84. 
Marwood fore ft, 111, 112. 
St. Mary iſle, 756, 757. 
— — hoc, 154. 
- loch, 297. 
— — college, 375. 
Mary, queen of Scotland, born, 318.— 
—at Workington, 184. 


— married Francis II. king of 


France, 304.—Henry, lord Darnley, 
237» 389 

—— mother to James I. of England, 
359, 403. 

— depoſed by her brother, whom 
ſhe made earl of Murray, 427. 

Maſham, 24, 90. 

Maſhamaglaſs, 50g. 

Maſk, 24. 

Maſlacre in Ireland, 43. 

Maſlareene and title, 628. 

Mater caſtrorum, 190. 

Matfen, W. 251. 

Matbews, Tovias, archbiſhop of Vork, 
Its 

Mithieſin, Andrew, his inſcriptior, 
275 

Mavis grind, 731. 

Maud, daughter of Patrick Chaworth, 
132. 

. daughter of Gilbert Lacy, 569. 

Maul's mire, 348. 

Maulc, Robert, oppoſed the match be- 
tween Edward VI. and Mary of 
Scotland, 406. 

.- Patrick, carl of Panmure, title 

now forfeited, ib. 

-- tir Thomas, 407. 

Mauley family, 68, 82. 

—— barons, 18. 

St. Maur abbey, 503. | 

Mauri Aureliani, or Aurelian Moors, 

148. | i 

Maurice, Edward, his epitaph, 59. 


Mauſoleum, 565. 
Maximinus, ecperor, inſcription toy 


253. 
Maxwell, 348. 
—- fail, 326. 
—— ord, 329, 330. 21. 
= - earl ot Nithſ.lale, 329- 
— — ſir James, baron ot {:ibotte, 
and carl of D:rIton, 308. 
— -ſohn, car! of mon, 327. 
— — lord Herics, and carl Nh. 
dale, 329. 
— — bythop of Orkney, 723. 
May ifle, 745. 
Mayburgh, 162. 
Maynard, baron Wicklow, 553. 
Mayne riv'r, 553. 
Maynoth, 541, 524. 
Mayo co nty and city, 58 5, 586.— 
viſcount, 585. 
Maze courle, 623. 
Mearn, a valiant Scot, 416. 
W abbey, I 4, 74+ 
Meath county, 5", 563, 564.—epiſ- 
copal ſees in, 568. 
— caſt 52, 565.—weſt, 562, 569, 
570. 
— -- earls, 572. 
—— lords and kings, 869. 
Meaux abbey, 14, * * 
Meburne, 162. 
Medcalf family, 23, 87. 
— — ſir Cariſtopher, 87. 
Medley, 5. 
Meergild, 43. 
Meginch, 400. 
Met river, 500. 
M-ilerine, Meiler, one of the Con- 
querors of Ireland, 6 , - 
M-1nitl, baron, 19. abort: 
Meith, what, 739. 
Mela, h's account of the Iriſh, 66g, 
Melachlaeni, 756. 
Melanchthon, Philip, where born, 746. 
M-lanteria, 170. 
Melbeth, 209 
Meldhope, 318. 
Melficld, 239. 
Melfort, 38 5. — carl, ib. 
Melkrig, 232. 
Mella, 714 
Mellefo t abbey, 599, 600. 
M -llerſt>wn downs, 302. 
Melmin, 239. 
M-lros, 294, 295, 20% —abbey, ib. 
earl, 297. 
Melſcombe, 1 homas, prior of Dur- 
ham, 106. 
Melton, William, archbiſhop cf York, 
9, 11. 


| Melville caſtle, 310 —houſe, 377, 


Memſie cairns, 426. 
Men buried croſs legged, 235. 
— turned into wolves, 520. 
Menapia, 544. 
M-napil, ib. | 
Menavia prior and ſeeunda, 697. 
Menaw, ib. 
Mendmarket, Robin, who, 247. 
Menteith ſtewartry, 377. — carl, 377, 
81. 

3 G. 573. 

zerch, 301, 302.—carls, ib. 
Mercury, hgure of, 59. 
Merlac or Mertey, Roger de, baron 

Morpeth, 237, 256. 

Merlay baron, 237. 
Merman, 18. 
Merriman, an experienced captain 

againſt the rebels in Ireland, 626. 
Mernis, 415, 416. 
Merret, Dr. 182, 
Merry dancers, a name given to the 

Aurora borealis, 702. 

Mers, 301, 302 
Merſe, ib. 
Merſey river, 127. . 
Merton lake, 129.—hall, 319. 
Meryk, John, biſhop of Fa, 697. 


Merry men of Mey, 721. 


Meſclunes, family, 205. | 
Meſchin's, 
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 Meſclunes, William de, 177. 179- 


178. 

— — Ralph de lord of Cath le, 
175. 

M-#lapit, 107. 

M-teors miſcalled, 721. 

Meth, biſhop of, 563. —epifcopat ſees 
in, 508. 

Moetham, 13.—fam ly, i 

Methel, 372, 374. 

Merhley, 41. 

Mcthven, 304. — od, 400.— barony, 

— 2 of an oc in braſs, I 36 

Mexburgh, 32.—Saville, earl of, 31. 

Mey, merry men of, 721. 

Mey caſtle, 444. 

Mzergild, 43. 

„La augh, 562. 

Miadhana, $527- 

St. Michael's, Kirk, 753. 

N. de baroe Rhebar 524. 

Mickell barr, q. 

Micklegate, 61. 

Mick le too, 729, 731. 

Mictis, 755, 758 

Mid Arthurly croſs, 347 

Midia, 302. 

Midhe, 552. 

Midmar, 421. 

Middleby, 323. 

Middleham, 24, 114.—caſtle, 88, 

— honor, 88. 

Maddleſburgh abbey, 84. 

Iiddleton, 136, 309. 

grange, 111. 

— — {ir Adam, 7. 

Thomas, 175. 

m——— er of in Scotland, 417. 

Middletown and carl, 508. 

Mizgleſtone, 408. 

Mikle bar, g. | 

Mildewer cairn, 425, 

Nlile caſtles on the Picts wall, 215. 

Miles Cogan, 459. 

Milefius, ki ng of Spain, 465. 

Milic, 584. 

Military decimation, 11. 

Millax, = g 

Millic, 5 

Milliary, ; "0 59, 96. 

Mills, horizontal, | 

Mill ſtones, 138. 

NMLlitown caftle, 602. 

XIillum caftle, 169, 179. 

William, Henry, and Adam 

de, 179. | 

Milo of dt. David's, one of the con- 
querors of Ireland, 459. 

Miltown, 519, 539.—!ord, $6. 

Miltrop, 153. 

Minanwithaa, 75 

Minegahane, 49. 

Miniabruch, 355 

Mint law, what, 740. 

Minterbary, 495. 

M:aterohie, 592. 

XIiaunſiſand, 756. 

Mirfield, 39. 

Mireſage, 70 

Xlireſcoge, 7 

XIiros, 503. 

Iliſk una, 003. 

\[ifſen head, 495, 497, 501. 

Mitchel Scot's cauteway 

Mitche!'s town, 507. 

Ilitford. 255.— arony, 237, 2 

Michras, relief of, 8 to, 200. 
itton, 74, 9g. 


lord of Cilletland, 
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Aloat, 481, 58 os 
A* »barn jan, 523. 
, * * 
Moderator in Scotland, who, 287. 


Ilodona river, 544. 

Vloffat, 322.—medicinal ſpring, ib. 
Mogeely caitle, 508. 

Nlogbere. 547. 

Mogon, 2 deity, 4. 142, 190, 247. 
Niohill, 593. 

Nloine river, 556. 
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Moiville, 622. ; 
Molas itl-nd, 323. 
St. Molaile's hou'e, G53, 

t. Molanſide itland, 513. 
Molcazhmaſt battle, £409. 
Morcraus family, 77. 

M leſhy abbey, 34. 

Moles, none in Ireland, 478. 
Moletwo th, vile Dunt, 23 
— — baron Philipſiomwn, SLY 
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— — yan de, 375 

Molingar, 509. 

Molton, 179. 

Molton family, 169, 179, 174 77. 
— Anthony, 170.— | nom 172, 
Maud, 1h. 

Molua St. 577. 

Momonia, 488 

Monaghan and county, 05. — baron, 
ih. 

Mora iſland, 697. 

Monammy, 500. 

Monan; ichen abbey, $24: 

Monaſter in Oriel, 495. 

5 Cones 584. 


Monaſterevain, 505 
Vonaſtereven, 542 
Monaſteries in Iceland, their firſt en- 


dowment, 617. 
Manaſteer bayce, 481, 603. 
Mconafteroras, 
Mc naſtermealla 


\ſ-natern- 52 


Monhoddo and lord, 416. 
Monelagh bog, 524 
XIoncrief, 380. 
St. Viongag n' z well, 55. 

AT öngrare, 81. 

Monk Bretton, 49. 

—— chr, i, 

— Coniagſton, 152. 

— Crorgze, the main infirument 
of Charles Ils reſtoration, created 
duke ef Albemaric, 111 

Menk's Kirby, 448. 

own, 560. 

— tn ci, 703. 

Weremouth, 107, 123. 

Monks ſtone, 254. 

Monks formerly laborious, 467. —an- 
tient, their character, 497, 21 7.— 
learned and holy in Ireland, 457.— 
their contempt of riches, ib. grew 
rich and corrupt, 617. 

Monriſton downs, 302. 

Monrces, epitaphs on, 253. 

Montacute, marquis, 242. 

Montalto, 622. 

Monthegon, N. de, 131. 

Montegle, baron, 131. 

Montferr ant caſtle, 13. 

Momfichet, harons, 236. 

Montfort, Simon, earl of Leiceſter, 
132, 238. — ſoln earl of Richmond, 
and duke of Bretagne, 26.— Peter 
de, 104. 

Montgomery earl of Shrewſbury, 132. 
—carl of Eglinton, 335. 332. 

Famil 522. 

ar 1 homas. ib. 

— — dos ar Hop 

rhurn, ib. 

earl of Mount Alexander, 


Vontjoy fort, 634, 635. —-viicount, 
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Nlonuments. 

nn w—__ abt car, 373. 
nc. COUN „ of Strarhern, 381. 
33 earl and count ſe of Stor - 

mont, 397. 
— Nec Co; 195 
. Alexander Ove, 425, 
. — at Muſkerry, 505. 
8 KR yh, 506. 
—— Barry, 503. 
2 ͤũ Peter carl of Ormond, 


in Kenny abbey, 530. 

— . — f F'tz Patrick, $31. 

—— — Of O Moe, 635. 

——— at Kiln, 505. 

ing John's daughter, 566, 

. Strode, 581. 

—— at Athlone, 572. 

— at Quin abbey, 578. 

—— Hirminghams, 582. 

——— f *Rork, 593. 

—— biſhop Rutter, 702. 

Monvea, 583. 

Monymusk, 377, 421. 

The Moon, 440. 

Moony, 542 

Moor, what, 147. 

—— park, 507. 

— family, 365. 

—— baron T1 ullmore, 539. 

—— carl of Drogheda, 699. 

M. ole deer, 484, 564. 

Mor illand, 718. 

Mn Wendh, 303, 403. 

Morph, $45- 

oral rebels apainſt William Rufus, 
but pardoned, 258. 

\lorar, N. 432 

Moravia, 428. 

Moravian college, 44. — ſettlement, 
628, 

Moravins foreſt, 449. 

Mortum, 170 181. 

Morcar, earl, murdered by Edric Streon, 
241. 

Morc-aux family, 77. 

Morden hill, 400. 

Morchington, baron, 392. 

More loch, 442. 

what in Ireland, 613, 634. 

—— family, 137, 538, $99- 

— hall, ib. 

—— fr Edward, 538. 

— {ir Thoma, 468. 

river, 599. 

Moregall, a plant, 570. 

Moreſby family, 179, 181, 

Moreton tower, 95. 

Moricambe, 142, 172, 185. 

Morini, firſt cohort of, 237. 

Moriſk, 587. 

Moritonium, 749. 

Morle, 139. 

Morley, baron, 485. 

Morpeth, 237, 256. —viſcount and ba- 
ron y, 250. 

Mortagne, earl of, 749. 

lottar, anti nt, 66. 

Mortimer, Edmund earl of Ulſter, 
140. 

Vortlech and battle, 430. 

Morton caſtle, 327 

Marton, earls of; 327.—ſtewarts of 
Orkney and Zetland, 737. 

Morvein, 385. 

Morvil family, 173 —Huzh murdered 
Becker, 155, 174.— William con- 
ſtable of Scotland, 338. 

Morwic, 227. 

Mor Weridn, 303, 453. 

Lyyvore ceſtle, 578. 

Moe, 351. 

Moss troopers, 232, 233.—wocd, 136. 

Motf-s, 127, 128. 

Moreau camp, 249. 

* thi). 314- 

Mouas dale, 445. 

e forritication, 742. 


He 
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*I ultgra C caitle, 13, carl, ib. 
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Mouna burgh, 743. 

Mounan, 426. 

The Mount, 377. 

Mot 1 York, 69. 

Mountague, award carl of Sandwich, 
29. Ch ris rarl of Halifas, 17.— 
Henry earl of Mancheller, 135.— 
Ldward, Robert, Char.cs, William, 

and George, dukes of Mancheſter, 
th, 

Mountains, height of, 435. 

Mount Albami, 601. 

Mount Alexander, 396, 

Mount Alexander and earl, 621. 

Meum Aſh, 601, 

Mount Caſhel, viſtount, 553. 

Mount Charles, 64 3. 

Mounter Conaught, 655. 

Mount Druid, 559. 

Mountferrand Ae. GR, 

Mount Florence and barony, 600. 

Mount Garret, viſcount, 544. 

Mount Holles, 757. 

Mount Juliet, 541, 

Mount Loftus, 531. 

Mont Maur, Henry de, one of the 
conquerors of Ireland, 46g.— Ed- 
ward, 628, 

Mountmilich, 535. 

Mount Norris, 617, 

Mount North, 509. 

Mount Orgeuil, 749, 751. 


Mount Panther, 624. 


Mount Se., John preceptory, 84. 

Mount Stewart, 622. 

Mourne, 505. 

Mourne hills, 617. 

Mourne mountains, 619. 

Mouſe river, 342. 

Moulſehole, 765. 

Mnutlr Iſland, 597. 

Moully and caſtle, 729. 

Mowbray family, 20.— Robert, 237. 
earl of Northumberland, 237, 238, 
241 — Moat, 585. 

Moy caſtle, 578. 

Moy river, 586. 

Moyallel, $69. 

Moyca nan baron, 695. 

Moycarthid caſtle, 523. 

Moycaſſel, 569. 

Moycoſquin, 633. 

Moygony, 569. 

Moyhall and lake, 430. 

Moyl Rhomad iſland, 697. 

Moylagh, 524 

Moylagh caſtle, 523. 

Moylah, 67. 

Moyne, 587. 

Moyra and earl, 624. 

Moyteuraraghe, 504. 

Muchaniz, 629. 

Muchel, lord, 422. 

Mucrus, 493. 

Mucnus, 584. 

Muers, 744- 

Mugdoch, 351. 

Mugdrum croſs, 376. 

Muggaſtot, 716. 

Moglin's rocks, 559 

Mugna, 538. 

Muir houſe, 319. 

Mula, 714- 

Mulfa, 714. 

Mulgrave, 81 earl, 81. 

Mull of Galloway, 330, 711 

Mull ifland, 714, 716. 

Mulla, 714. 

Mullingar and title, 571. 

Maul ins, St. 533. 

Malt farnan, 571. 

Multon, Lambert de, 210. 

Mummies of Stronza, 722. 

Mon, 348. : 

Munas caftle and inſcription, 742. 

Munchan, 489. 

Mandrenid, 537. 

St, Mungo's well, 55. 

Mangrer, 519. 5 

Municipia, herein diff rent from Ce- 


lonia, 9. 
92 
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Munft-r, 488, 489. — ducheſs of, ib, 
president of, 48577. 

Mur, what, 276. 

Man, 5t. his paſtoral fhaff, 644. 

M urchertarch king, of Trcland, G12, 

Murd c duke of Albany and his fons 
ex-euted for treaſon, 371. 389 

Murrd king of Ulſter, 645, 

Murkill, 443. 

Murphy's town caſtle, $60, 

Murray, 427, 428.— emily, 294.— 
ca Is, A % - duke of Artiol, 300.— 
carl of '] ullbadine, ib. carl of Su- 
theriand, 439. —Patrick baron Ei- 
bank, zo -r John viſchunt Mof- 
fat and rarl of Anandal-, JUS, 
William of Tullibardine carl of 
Dyſ-rt, 474. — John earl of Tulli- 
bardine 379, 30. — fir David of 
Tus ibardine, 379. — William lord 
Nairn, 430. — David baron of Scone, 
and viſcount Stormont, 397, 

— — frith, 425, 478. 

Muttey, 205 -—veins of, 19. 

Murthlac, 418. 

Morthley, 398. 

Mura, what, 211. 

M uſcepros, Robert de, 576. 

Muſgrave and family, 147, 156. — Tho- 
mas, 147. 

(:reat and Little, 156, 

Muſical inftruments, Iriſh, 477. 

M kerry, 501, 56:5. —Millane, $03. 
Do his, 691. —lord, 505. 

Muflin manufaftory, 623. 

M uſſ-Iborongh, 304. Hatt le, 303. 
309. 

Mynto hill, 205. 


— — 


N, 


AAS, 540, 541, 542. 
labeus river, 445. 

Nag and fort tenements, what, 198. 

Nagh, what, 433. 

Nagnata, 589, $90. 

Nagnatæ, 375. 

Nailhourns, 

Nairn, 439.—ſheriflom, 298, 427. 
—caſme, 430. 

— Robert, baron, 430. 

Names from offices, 155, 349, 433, 
$20, — from places of abode, 237 
—from inheritances, 128, 754. 

Nangle family, 569, $35. 

Nanny river, 648, 554. 

Napier, J. 312, 351.—5t. Archi- 
bald, lord, 312. 

Nappa houſe, 23, 87. —ſfit Chriftopher, 
23, 87. 

Narborough, fir John, 185. 

Nardin, 427. 

Navan, 553, 666. —baron, ib. 

Naves luſoriæ, 236. | 

Naver river and loch, 446. 

Navigable canal, 623. 

Navigation from Leeds to Liverpoc!, 
137. 

Naul, 500. 

Naworth caſtle, 176, 204. 

Nebrodes, 15. 

Necham, 335, 393 574 | 

Nectanus king of the Pitts, 377. 

Neddrum, 625. 

Nedparh caftle, 297, 

Neednam., fir Robert, viſcount Kilmur- 
7, 579: 

Nehalennia, 195. 

Nehus, 45. 

Neite, Richard, archbiſhop of Tort, 
conſecrated the new church at Leeds, 


3" 
Nemeths, 465. 


Nemetnus, 466. 
St. Nen's bell, 608. 


 Nennias, his account of Irelaad con- 


tradicted, 466. 
Neor river, 483, 528. 
Nephia mountains, 550, 537» 
Nerigon, 727. 
Nets 


— 
- 
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Nero ſought for Dido's treaſure, 235. 
gold coin of, f 
Nervii, ſixth cohort of, 23, 174.—third 

cohort, 177. 

Neſham nunnery, 115. 

Nrcia da mopty, 759. 

Nets, 729.— lake, 431. — river, ib.— 
mouth, 435. 

Neſle, what, 104. 

Neſſides, 759. 

Nether ward, 328. 

Netherby, 175, 195. 

Nethercroſs, 5 54. 

Nettervil family, 550, 563. —viſcount 
Douth, 565. 

Neville family, 3, 19, 24, 104, 114, 
237.-—earl of Weſtmoreland, 24, 
149. — John marquis Montacute de- 
feated the Lancaſtrians at Hexham, 
235,—-William baron Fauconberg 
and earl of Kent, 18, 104.—Ralph 
firſt ear] of Weſtmoreland, 24, 149. 
baron Latimer, 24, 145. —KRobert, 
lord, caught in adultery, 24.—Gef- 
fry, 104, 105. — Gilbert, 104.— 
Eleanor, 129. 

's croſs, battle of, 106, 121. 

Nenagh, 524. 

Neury river, 629. 

New abbey, 543. 

Newark, 345. 

New barony in Ireland, 554. 

Newbiggin, 45, 84, 257-—bouſe, 366, 

Newbo:ough, 139, 545. — baron, 546. 

Newhbottle, 304, 316, —baron, ib. 

Newbridge and battle, 505. 

Newbrough, 377. 

Newburgh, 20, 83. 

William de, 83. 

- earl, 378. 

Newburn, 216, 217, 251. — battle, 
251. 

Newbury, 542. 

Newby, 43, 57. —abbey, 84, 326. 

Newcaſtle, 518, 548.—round tower, 
431. 


—dd 


- barony in Ireland, 541. 

Newcaltle on Tyne, 217, 236, 251.— 
title, 253-—dukes, 251,—ftege, 252. 
— bridge, 252.—coals, 252. 

New college in St. Andrew's, founded 
by biſhop Beaton, 375. 

Newcomen, Anne, 27. 

New forge, effects of lightning at, 
624. 

New Galloway, 331. 

Newgate in Dublin, 549, 555. 

New Grange pyramid and 1nicrip:1ons, 


e caſtle, 566. 

Newhall, 47, 319. 

New harbour, 581. 

Newhaven, 316, 319.—baron, 316. 

Newlands, 40, 170, 181. 

Newmarket, 508. 

New milne, 308. 

Newminſter, 256. 

Newport and title, 524. 

Newry, 623. 

Newlſhall, 319. 

Newſtcad abbey, 297. 

Newton, 33, 75, 78, 136.—Kyme, 51, 
52, 53.— Gore, 587. | 

Newton, 400, 5 33. — mount Kennedy, 
$52» 


Butler, in Ireland, baron, 603. 
GLEBE 578. | 

reda, 620. 
But cr and title, 605. 
1 Glins, 628. | 
— — Þ- Hamilton and battle, 615. 
——— Laavedy, 633. 
Pery, 517. 
Newyard's ebbing and flowing fpring, 


5 
N cromlech, '5c6. 
Nicollon, bithop, 183. 
Nid river, 8, 53, 327. 
Nibechale. 8. 
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Nideſdale, 32), 328. 
Nidry caſtle, 318. 
Nidum river. 327. 
Nielſtone and ſtone, 347. 


E 


Nights, ſhorteſt, 445. — where little 


or none, 727. 

Nigr ca febrilis, 181. 

Nine churches, 162. 

Ninian, St. 330, 368. 

— it inſtructed the Southern 
Picts in Chriſtianity, 330. 

Niſting, 731. 

Nich river, 326. 

Nithſdale, 327, 328.—carl, 329. 

Nobles of Edward III. found, 25m. 

Nobius river, 327. 

Nodius tiver, ib. 

Noendrum, 625. 

N ogent family, 569.—baron of Dclvin, 
569, 570. 

earl of Weſtmeath, 570. 

Gilbert, 56g. 

Nohavel, 50 8.—round tower, 481. 

Noirmont, 751. 

Nomades, 234. 

Norden Humbria, 14. 

Nordereys, 515. 

Norham, 239. 

Norimberg, 4. 

Normandy, when taken from the crown 
of England, 25, 752, 

Normonſtier, 7 59. 

Norn, or Norway language, 734. 

Norrah caft'e, 5 34. 

Norris, John, 612. 

Norſe language, 721. 

Northeſk, 404.—carl, 407. 

North ab bey, 507. 

- Allerton,20, 85, 86.—ſhire, 85. 

—- Faira, 722. 

— ferry, 373. 

- hope, 723. 

—— iſles, 724. 

— loc, 315. 

— — = 

— Ronaldſha, 725. 

- Tyne, 233. 

Viſt, 718. 

- Wethel, 757. 

Northumberland, 231—264. 

kings, dukes, and 

earls, 241, 242, 258“. 

bounds, 242. 

wards, ib.—ſoi!, ib. 

plants, 201— 264. 


Norton, 115. 

Conyers, 57. 

Norway dike camp, 405. 

— lands, 736. 

Norwegians, 47 1. — ravage Lochaber, 
433. 


ravage Iceland, but were 
cut off, 457. 
— beſieged Waterford, 510. 
—and ſent Mlchus to be coute- 
crated biſhop, 514. 

conquered Man, but ſur- 
rendered it ta the king of Scotland 
for a tribute, 648, 6099. 
— act poſleſſion of the Ork- 
neys, 720, 722. 
— driven cut by Alexander, 
king of Scotland, 722. 
their langusge ſpoken in 

Ockney, 725. 

Nots, 732. —holm and iſte, 743. 
Nothead, 442. 
NotQal, 35. 


— — 


„ - Noſthill, 4. 


Noth hill, 426. 


Notium pr montory, 495, 497. 


Notte, William, one of the coaquerors 
of Ireland, 469. 
Novantes, 330. 
Novantium promontory, 3 
Nova Scotia baronets, 288. 
Novius tiver, 326. 
Noup head, 725. 
Nout.and caſtle, 725. 
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Nugent, earl, : 
Nuidhe, 547. ws 
Nun Appleton, 66. 
— Buroholme, 72. 
— Keeling, 75. 
—— Thorpe, 82. 
— Monkton, 60. 
N unnery, 191. 
Nunwick, 248. 


O. 


Prefixed to Iriſh names to dencte 
quality, 665. 
Oak field, 642. 
Oak woods in Inverneſs ſhire, 431. 
Oar borne before the mayor of Hul, 


7 5» 

Oath by the herring- bone, 702. 

Oa:hlaw, 410. 

Oats plentiful in Lancaſhire, 125, 
balvene, 509. 

Otan, 388. 
belitks at Borough bridge, 58. 

in Penrith church-yard, 189. 

-— one In commemoration of the 
battle cf the Boyne, 690. 

Obowy ceſtle, 534. 

O Birne family, 548. 

O Brian family, 515, 576. 

—— carl of Thomond, 515, 576. 

— earl of Iachiquin, 515, 579. 

— — Donald, king of Limerick, 
408, 517, 576.—built Killaloe ca- 
thedral, 577.—and that of Caſnel, 
522. 

— jp of Limerick. 
515. 

— baron Ibercan and earl of 
Thomond, 576. 

king of Connaught, 

Tuam cattle, 533. 

Murchard, firſt earl of Tho- 
mond, 576. 

O Cahan f.mily, 642. — vraights to 
O Neal, and throw the old ſhoe 
over his head at his election, 632. 

O Cairol, king of Uriel, 468. 

O Connor family, 589, 591, 594— 
T udelvore, king, 583. 

- Fhelim, ſlain, 585. 

— — Dun, Rctheric, king of Ire. 
land, 468, 589, 594- 

— Roo, 594+ 

O Donachan, 537. 

O Dempſy family, 534. 

O Dogherty, a petty king, 633. 

— — Roderick, earl of Tyr- 
connel, 639. 

O Dun family, 585. 

O Dul'any, Felix, biſtop of Oſtory, 

O Flaherty family, 580. 

O Gara, or O Ghary, 589. 

O Hagan f mily, 613. 

O Han oa family, 613. 

O Hara, or Harris family, 589. 

O Hoitin, Edan, firit archbiinop ef 
Tuam that had the pall, 583. 
O Kelly family, 94, 580.— J egueb). 

when ſlair, 585. 

O Lazhton family, 576. 

O Malden family, 5. 

O Marite family, 555. 

O Maily family, 538. 1 
Q Mlaclaughlin tamily, gh 2,—x7 = 
Meath, 468. 

O More tamily, 532, 534- 

— O Coanor 
Condanght, 567. 

O Murray famiy, 592. f 

ONeal, 013, © 49 605 —tyr2nts F 
U tter, 6197 —houie, 634.— Ucce. 
fon and extintioo,. 637. — their 
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— — tr Phelim, defeated at 1. 
burn, 43. 
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O Neals, Shan, beſicged Dundalk, but 
w.5 repuiltU, 509. 

—— — teat} by Henry Sid- 
ney, lord deputy; went over to the 
:{land Scots, 626. 

8 —— {Jew James Mac Con- 
nel and his rapparees that invaded 
the Glyns, 1b. 

— — cſcated by Edward 
Rancolph, 639. 

—— burnt Armagh, 613. 
— — attainted of high ti Ca- 
ſon, ſlain by the ifJand Scots, 626. 
——}- Cota, carl ef TI yrone, $24. 
O Pharrol, or Farrol family, 573.— 

Boy an4 Ban, 1b. 

O Reily family, 604, 605. 

O Rorck family, 592, 665. — his 
tomb, 393. 

—.— _ drawn into rebellion 
by pope Sixtus V.; fled to Scotland, 
brought back and hanged, 592. 

O Sullivan Beare, 496. —Bantry, ib. 

O Too! family, 548 — irlaugh, 548. 

Ocellum promontory, 15, 74 

Ocetis, 720. 

Ochil hills, 380. 

Ocre veins, 19. 

Octagon chapel, 137. 

Ottha, a Saxon, ſailed round Orkney, 
720. 

Odder 565. 

Odin's hre, 724. 

Cd, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 8. 

— Fitz. earl of Albcemaric, 16. 

Odorney abbey, 494. 

Geng, king of the Picts, 349, 370. 

Offaiy, 538. 

Oſtrid, ton of Edwin, firſt Chriſtian 
king of Northumberland, 34. 

Oge, Alexander, ravaged Antrim, 626. 

Ogilvy, baron; 402. 

James, earl of Airly, 408. 

— Walter, baron Deſk ford, 425. 

— James, carl of Findlater, ib. 

—— {ir Walter, baron Bamf, ib. 

Oylc, baron, 237, 254. family and 
monuments, 257.—caſtle, 237, 254. 
— tower, 256. 

O-lethorp, Dr. Owen, biſhop of Car- 
liſle, crowned queen Elizabeth, 52. 

OQeygla, 464. 

Oiey iſland, 644. 

Oircamhoin, 562. 

Oirmunchan, 489. 

Oiſters plentiful in Fifeſhire, 370. 

U'am Fodlah dies, 619. 

dt. Olan's cap, 505. 

Olave, king of Man, 701, 703. 

— St. 723. 

Olaus Wormius, 161, 183. 

Old bail, g9.—gaie, 134.—road, ib. 
wall, 202.—creg, 424. —court, 
545% 

Old Deer, 424. 

(d Merion caſtle, 551. 

016 and new town, Scilly, 757. 

O14 town, 245. 

Old Wike, 442. 

Oenacum, 174. 

Oleron 759. 

Olicana, 4. ts . 

Oliphant, baron, 379. lord's calle, 


ie 


444. 

Oli-er, O. and N. 299. 
l 
807 939, 037. 

Imolea tue. 589. 
Opah fiſh. 742. 
Nacie, Britith, at Godmundham, I 4s 
dem ound tower, 481. 
Gran, 500. 
aniay tland, 717. 
then us, called ton of the ſea, as be- 
'1z the only one then trading trom 
Leland to th- fla of Man, il.in at 
the battle of Moycuilin, 699. 
'Caces, 449, 720, 721, „ 
wy 44% 721. promontory, 720. 
des, 720 721. 
Urchany mountains, 436. 
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Ord hill, 445. 

Orde hill, 438. 

Order ot St. Andrew, 318. 

Ordolucia, 302. 

(rdoluciatr, il», 

Orchope,. 723. 

Ores in | eland, 495. 

Orfa, 723. 

OOrtord, 136. 

Orell family, 127. 

Orefrir, 286. 

Orgiel. 635. 

Orkney iſles, 720, 921-728. 

number and names, 722. 

—— produce, 725. 

church government, 722. 

inhabitants, ib. 

language, ib. 

—c ear], 720. 725. 

—— ſuperſtition of the inhabitants 
about iron, 725. 

St. Orland's ſtone, 404. 

Orm, 148.—1on of Gamul, inſcription 
commemorating, 86.—ſon of Ketel, 
200. 

Ormeſtown wood, 30). 

Ormiſton, 308. 

Ormſide hall, 159. 

Ormſkirk, 129, 137.— medicine, 137. 

Ormond, 520, 525, 526. — duke, 524. 
—earl and marquis, 520. 

—« gate, 549, 555. 

Ormondia, 528. 

Ormſted hill, 162. 

Ornley, 413. 

Orrery, Sog. earl, ib. 

Orroc, G 

Orry, Fr 

Ortelius, Abraham, 746, 756. 

Orton, 155, 195. 

Orwown, 520. 

Oſbright, king of Northumberland, 

flain by the Danes at York, 11. 

Oſca firſt ſubdued Northumberland to 
the Saxons, 241. 

Oſculph or Auſculph, earl of Nor- 
thumberland, diſpoſſeſſed by Wil- 
iam I. in favour of Copſi, 241. 

ſlew Copſi, and was himſelf 
ſlain by a robber, ib. 

Oſgood croſs, 47. 

Oſhin, 668. 

Oſhin Mac Oſhin, 669. 

Oſiſſmii, 759. 

Oſlac of Northumberland, 241. 

Oſmondthick, 44. 

Oſmotherly abbey, 83. 

Oſragii, 489. 

Oſſan, part of dreſs, 390. 

Ofſfian, where buried, 385. 

Oſſory, Lower, 520.—carl, ib. 

—— Upper, 528, 522.—baron, ib. 

ſee, 529, 530. 

Oſtman or Oſtman town, 549, 555- 

Oſtorius quiets the Brigantes by putting 
ſome to the ſword, 2. 
ſtrymnides inſulæ, 463; 755. 

Oſulph, king of Northumberland, 241. 

Oiwald, defrated and flew Ceadwalla, 
238. 

6 turned Chriſtian, and ſent for 
Aidan to teach his people Chriſ- 
tianity, 234. f 

—— introduced monkery, ib.—in- 
ſcription on, 138. 

—— St. 35, 234. 

— —'5 churc', 234. 

Otwi routed Penda, and occaſioned the 
canverſion of the Mercians, 50. 

ſlain by treachery at Giiling, 24. 

Otelev, 7, 50, 67. 

Otho IV. emperor, 21. 

— Roman emperor, his gold coin, 
135 —hiver coin, 113. 

Ortadini, 231 293. 

Otterburne, battle of, 233, 246. 

Otter wick, 724. 

Oua na ſcaie, 718. 

Ougan tamily, 540. 

dt. Cusn, James, 754. 
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Ovglt-rand, 542, 583. —round tower, 
481 

Ould own, 233. 

Our, 619. 

Oun ſbury topping, 19. 

St. Ouran, 715 

Ourt river, 9. 

Ouſchurn river, 9.— Little, 60. 

E river, 9. —its ſource, 60. — bridge. 

G 239, 301. 

Ouftmanby, St. Mary de, 549. 

Ouſtmen came to Ircland under pre- 
tence of trade, and began a war, 
467.—ſettled in Dublin, 549. 

St, O)en's cave, 506. 

Overborough, 131, 140. 

Overnia, 463. 

Overthorne, 15. 

Ovingham, 250. 

Ov ο a river, 547. 

Owen Maugh caſtle, 613. 

Ox and ſheep filver, 740. 

Oxna iſland, 742. 

Oxnay, 729- 

Oxenbridge, viſcounts in Scotland, 

12. 

Oxen, fine in L.ncaſhire, 127. 

Oyſterhaver. and oyſters, 503. 

Oyitrr ſhells, 90. 

Oyſters, C01. 


P. 


/.ONES, 1. 
Pat ba, 718. 
Padfoot, what, 46. 
Paiſl-y, 240, 346, 3b1.—-new town, 
347 —Ha iſton, lord, 347. 
Pakenham hall, 572. 
Palatine courts, 
——— juriſdiction, EX 
Paldykirk, 416. 
Palinſburn, 260. 
Palladius, biſhop, preached to the 
iſland Scat, with little effect, 415, 
416. 


preached in Ireland, 466, 
467. 


— where buried, 415, 416. 
Pallas, or Pailuce, 519, 


Fallas, figure of, 95. 


Palmer, earl of Caulemaine, 293. 

Palmerſtown, 542, 561. viicount, 
460. 

Palinyra, 240. 

Pananack mineral water, 419. 

Panbride, 407. 

Pancirollus Guido, 212. 

Pandon gate, 236. 

Panmure caſtle, 406.— carl, ib, 

Fap caſtle, 183. 

Papa, 729, 742.—Stronſa or Stroma, 
722, 724, 725.—Little, 729. 

Papa Weſtra, 722, 724, 725- 

Stour, 731. 

Papas town, 729. 

Paper mills, 136. 

Papyrio, cardinal, ſent to reform cor- 
rup:10as in Ireland, 612. 

Paradiſe, a library, 69. 

Tune Park, 134. 

Park Fell, 43.— Mount, 628. 

Paris, Nathaniel, blew up his maſter 
the carl of Haddington, &c. at Dun- 
glas, 307. 

Pariſi, 13, 68. | 

Parker, E baron Morley, 121. 
nam baron Morley and h lount- 
eagle, diſcos ered the gunpowdet plot, 
ib. 

Parliaments in Scotland, of whom con- 
ſiſling, 289 290.—nouſe at Ecine 
burgh, 314. 

in Ireland howheld, 485 *. 
—firſt in lreland, 601. 

Parochial teſſions, 287. 

Parr family, 24. | 

—— baron Kenda, 147, 152. 


Parſons 


Parſons earl of Roſs, 545. 

— - town, 538. 

Patera, 183, 362. 

Pate(bull title, 561. 

Path hcad, 374: 

Patley bridge, 53. 

Paton family, 451.—Mr. George, 401. 

Patrick, St. accouat of, 612.—--his 
birth and hiſtory, 614.—convertel 
the Iriſh, 469.—ſaid to have ob- 
tained by his prayers a view of the 
damned to reclaim the Irith, 639 — 
his predictions concerning Fergus, 
640, converted the ifle of Man and 
er-Etcd a fee there, 701.—where 
laid to be buried, 617, 620.—his 
land, 548.—whers he landed, 620. 
— ſtatue, 617.—his tomb, ib. 

—— ſuburbs, 549. 

—— — hall, 555. 

—— church, Dublin, 555. 

—— purgatorv, 639, 641, 642. 

——— ifland, 639. 

earl of Dunbar, 239. 

—— {on of Thomas earl of Athol, 
murdered in his bed by the Biſlets, 
393: 

Parcrington, 15. 

Patronage, eccleſiaſtical, 313. 

Patten, Mr. 162. 

Pavements, Roman, 124, 140. 

Paul's gate Dublin, 549, 555. 

Paulinus, tuft archbiſhop ot York, 5. 
109.—built a church at Almondbury, 
and preached to the Brigantes, 5.— 
croſs inſcrihed to, 5 —bapriſed above 
10000 perſons in the Swale in one 
day, and many at Halyftone, 24.— 
baptiſed Sigbert king of the Eaſt Sax- 
ons, 23H, —ſpent thirty-ſix days in 
converiion at Yeverin, 239, 249. 

Paulys Jovius, 402. 

Pauſayl burn, 299. : 

Peada king of Mercia baptiſed by Fi- 
nan, 

Pearls, Britiſh, 461. 

—— Iriſh, 625. 

_—_ hihery, 169, 180, 391, 398, 


pe ng family, 136. 

Peebles, 298.—ſhire, 294 — 298. 

Peel, 697, 702. 

of Caſtle Semple, 348. 

—— of Livingſtoa burat by Oliver 
Cromwell, 318. 

Peers, how tried in Scotland in crimi- 
nal caſes fince the union, 291. 

Pelagius the heretic where born, 617. 

Pelbam, Thomas, duke of Newcaſtle, 


Pelling moſs, 140, 188. 

Pellock, a fiſh, 7 39. 

Pembroke, Anne, counteſs of, her 
almſhouſes, 157.—portrait, 157,— 
pillar, 160. 

Pen, what, 129. 

——— alcloit, 356. 

Penball crag, 236. 

Penbury, F. 237. 

Penda flew Edwin at Hatfield chace, 
34 | 

—=- routed by Oſwin at Winwed 
field, 5. 

——- beſieged and burnt Bamborough, 
238. 

3 hill, 12 

Pendragon caſtle, 147, 156. 

Pengual, 236, 356. 

Pengwin, 129. 

Penhill, $3. 

Penigent, 129. 

Peniſthorp, 77. 

Penmare, what, 759. 

Pennington, fir Joſeph, 72. 

Pennyicuick, 319. 

Penpont, 328. 

Penrith, 109, 173, 188. 

— Old, 173, 190, 202. 

Penrodoc, 169. 

Pentland trith, 442 

Penturrock, a tumulus, 162. 

Fenvacl, 361. 
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Penvahe), 213, 356. 

Penvelton, 36 209 

Penwarden, 139. 

Penwortham, 139, 139. ; 

Peppard family, 544.-— William built 
Trim caltle, 563. 

Pepper ſtreet, 134. 

Perciva', baron Burton, 5:8. 

Percy family, 11, 20, 24, 25, 170, 
234, 235, 237, 238, 241.—dzicended 
from Ctarlemagne, 241.—crols, 

260.— fir Ralph, ib.— Henry flain 
at Thirſk, 21, 241. —firſt earl of 
Northumberland, flaia at Barham 
moor, 241.—ſecond earl of North- 
umberland, flain at St. Alban's, 241. 
third earl of Northumberland, flain 
at Towton, 241.—-fourth carl of 
Northumberland, flain in mutiny 
againſt the collection of the ſubſidy, 
21, 241.— Jocelin, laſt earl, died at 
Turin, 241.—Agnes, 241.— Tho- 
mas earl of Worceſter flain at 
the battle of Shrewſbury, 13, 241. 
—Henry Hotſpur defeated by the 
Scots at Otterburn, 241.— Henry, 
171.—defeated the Scots at Nevil's 
crols, 241,—retook Berwick, 240. 
—arms of, 171. 

Percihay family, 20. 

Percy, Serlo, 18. 

Perkin Warbeck, 510. 

Perrot, John, lord deputy in Ireland, 
reduced Leitrim into a county, 592. 
—regulated and ſettled Ulſter, 598. 
—took Glenluſe caſt'e and drove out 
Surieyboy, 626.—ruined by ſpeak- 
ing too freely of his ſovereign, 598. 

Perth, 393, 398, 399.—bridge, ib.— 
ſhire, 393—401.—earls, 393, 398. 
— councils, ib. 

Peterhead, 424. 


Peter of Savoy earl of Richmond, 26. 


Peter's poſt quarry, 6, 48. 
St. Peter's town and port, 752. 
Petilius Cerealis defeated the Brigantes, 


2. 

Petit family, 569. 

Petrianz, 173, 189, 201. 

Petrifying ſpring, 136. 

Petterell river, 173, 174. 

Petty, viſcount Dunkeran earl of Shel- 
burn, 492. 

Pettycur, 374. 

Petuaria Pariſiorum, 14, 15, 69, 72. 

Peucer, Gaſpar, 726. 

Pharroh, the word of battle among 
the wild Iriſh, 668. 

Phelim-ge Modona, 320. 

Philippa, wife of Edward III, 34.— 
daughter of David earl of Athol, 


93. 

Plilins town, 538.—baron, ib. 

Philorth caſtle, 421. 

Phoenix park, 556. | 

Phyſicians' college at Edinburgh, 315. 

Picarinæ, 303. 

Picholina, 731. 

Pickering. 19, 82.—lith, liberty, and 
foreſt, ib.— famiiy, 176. 

Pictavienſis, Roger, 132. 

Pictlandia, 7217. 

Pits, 367, 369, 387, 388, 722.—di- 
vided into two nations, 284, 367.— 
by whom firſt inſtructed in Chriſtia- 
nity, 330, 38.Wefeated with great 
ſlaughier by Kenneth, 383, 394.— 
driven out of Scotland into Orkney, 
721. 

— wall, 211, 213, 214, 215, 232, 
299, 300. 

—— hole, 189. 

— camp, 403, 421. 

— Cairniic, 408. 

houſes, 424, 721, 723, 724. 

32. | 

hunting houtes, 432, 447. 

—— caſtle, 439, 442. 

PiQtures, collection of, 45. 

Pierpoint, viſcount Newhaven, mar- 
quis of Dorcheſter, 75. — Evelyn 


X. 


duke of Kingſton, ib. 

Pierſbridge, 113. 

Pies in form of a hog trough, 69, 

Pigeon hole cave, 588. 

Pightburg, 724, 743. 

ell, 41. 

Pightland frith, 721, 722. 

r Skerries, 722. 
ights caſtles, 741 . 

Pilchard bs a. 

Pile of Fouldrey, 132.—»f Man, 697 
702.—a fort, 697. 4 

re to St. Patrick's purgatory 

41. 5s 

Pilgrimage of Grace, 68, 

Pilkington, James, biſhop of Durhan 
103, ; 

Pilkinton and family, 134, 139. 

Pinkey, 300.—cleugh, 319. 

Pins, manufattory of, 6, 47. 

Pipard, Gilbert, 230. 

Pipes to give alarm, what, 214, 

Pirowall, 725. 

Pirum, a town whence named, 195. 

Piſmires, 136. | 

Pitcaple, 421. 

Pitfleigo, baron, 422. 

Pitt, baron of Londonderry, 633. 

Pittarow, 416. 

Pitulie, 421. 

Pius II, pope, legate in Scotland, 14, 
48.—wrote his own life, and a de- 
ſcription of the Scotiſh borderers, 240, 

Plague in England in 1319, 25.— 
Cumberland 1598, 189.—Hadding. 
ton caſtle during a ſiege, 203. 

Plaid, 390. 

Planaria in Italy, 696. 

Plantagenet, Arthur, earl of Richmond, 
ſuppoſed to have been made away 
by king John, 27,—Geoffrey ear! 
of Richmond, 27. —Richard duke of 
York beheaded by Henry V, 32.— 
Edward duke of Albemarle, 16, 

Plants, Yorkſhire, 98— 

Durham, 125. 

Lancaſhire, 145. 

—— Weſtmoreland, 164—167, 

on the Picts wall, 214. 

— Northumberland, 261, 264. 

Cumberland, 206, 207. 

— Scotland, 449—4 56. 

— Ireland, 645—649. 

Plary, 571. 

Pleatant, 312. 

Ploughſhare, antient, 324. 

Plumton, 55. 

Plumpton, 142, 190. - monument, 51. 
— park, 173. 

Plunkart, 436. | 

Plunket family, 563.—Alan, ib,— 
Chriſtopher baron Killen, 563.— 
Oliver baron Lowth, 599. 

Pluſcardin abbey, 429. 

Pnigitis, 170. 

Poers, 548. 

Poictou, Roger of, 130. 132, 213. 

Poiſonous animals not in Iieland, 470. 

Policy of the Romans in building their 
wall in Britain, 211, 214. 

Polloc, a fiſh, 349. 

Poltrols, 232. 

IT2vpayor, 665. 

P Iwarth, lord, 306. 

Pomona, 720, 722, 723. 

Poncher family, 71. 

Pons Zlit, 217, 236. 257. 

Pont river, 235, 237. 

Eland, 236. 

Pont, Timothy, 361. 

Pontefract, 6, 46, 47.—church, 47 
—caſtie, 47» 

The Pool, 730. | 

Pop.s anathematize Elizabeth, 501. 

Por. h, Saxon, 05. 

Porneconter river, 43g. 

Port Glaſgow, 345. 

Glenone, 633. 

— Kepel, 326. 

Patrick, 331. 

— dt. Pierre, 752. 
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Portadown, 616, 623. 

Portafeiry, 622. 

Portarlington, 538. 

Portgate, 235. — tower, 250. 

Portlarig, 510. 

Portliſter manor, 540. 

Por:moak priory, 372. 

Portmore, baron and caſtle, 628. 

Portpatrick, 331 

Portraits, 157.—of kings, 190.— Anne 
of Clceves, 204.—lord Napier, 392. 
—of the Clifford family, 41.—Sa- 
muel Daniel, 41.—by Jamelon, 392. 

Portſoy, 425. 

Portumna, 584. 

Portuoſus ſinus, 15. 

Portus Salutis, 15. 

— Ga brantuicorum, ib. 

——- Morinorum Britannicus, 946. 

Potatoes, 140. 

Potter, doctots Barnard and Chriſto- 
pher, 152. 

Potterfleet, 77. 

pottery, Roman, 45. 

Poulafuca, 492. 

Pounny caſtle, built with the ranſom 
of Henry t ercy taken at Otterburne, 


335 

Pouquelays, 751. 

Power or Poer family, 540, 548. 

baron Curraghmorce and car] of 
Tyrone, 534. 

——— Robert, one of the conquerors 
of Ireland, 469. 

Powerſcourt, iſount, 548, 553- 

Powreel family, 515. 

Præſect of the Criipinian horſe, 3. 

— 2d cchort of Lingones, 


7. 


Exploratores, 25. 

Prætenturæ, what, 213, 215, 211. 

Prætextatus, biſhop of Rouen, 749. 

Prætorium, 15. 

Prendergreſt family, 585. 

— Maurice one of the con- 
querors of Ireland, 469. 

Preſbridge, 133. 

Preſbytery eſtabliſhed in Scotland, 287. 
—of whom compoſed, and acts by 
whom ratified, 287,—-government, 
313. 

Preſcot, 137. | 

Preſident ot Munſter, 435**, 521. 


ny — 


Preſtholm, 697. 


Preſtment an wood, 306. 

Preſton, 130, 140, 312. 

pans, 308, 312. 

— vilcount, 312. 

— ci, 40. 

— — viicount Gormanitown, 563. 

—— — ſir Richard, K. B. baron of 
Dingwall, 437. 

Pretender lands, 716. 

Prieſt row, 74. —holme, 697.—bridge, 
133. 

Primates, who, 233. 

Primroſe, 203, 

ir James, baron Caſtlefieid 

and viſcount, 309. 


—ͤ — 


— — Archibald, earl of Roſeber- | 


ry, 312. 

Printing in Scotland, 314. 

Priſcillianiſts convicted of hereſy and 
condemned” to be burnt with their 
leader Priſcillian, 756. 

Proco'itia, 222, 235, 245. 

Profeſſions hereditary, 665, 

Property lands, 740, 

Proferpine worſhiped by the Britans, 


759. | 

P:ofpeR, 364, 558. 

Proſperous, 542. 

Proteit againſt the council of Con- 
ſtance, 313. 

Provincial Sy nod, 28). 

Protolitia, 235. 

Froyolt's court at Beverley, 73. 

Prudhow, 235, 250. 

Fteleon, 8, | 

Puble, 638. | 

Pudiey, Hugh, biſhop of Durham, 44. 
Tor ME | 


—earl of Northumberland, 241.— 
purchaſed the earldom of Northum- 
berland for his life. 109, 241, — 
deprived of his earldom by Richard 
- 241. — conteſied ſuperiority 
with the archbiſhop of York, 109. 
— founded an hoſpital for lepcis, 
106.—a collegiate church at Dar- 
lington, 104. 
Puddock, 345. 
Pufabelus, 400. 
Puffins, 697. 

Purgation in the Iſle of Man, 501. 
Purgatory ifland, 639.—Patric's, 639, 
641, 642,——Brendan's, 639, 642. 

Putcoli, 19 

The Pullcans, 643. 

Purrs, what, 699. 

Puttachie, 426. 

Pyramidal tones at Borough bridge, 


9. 

Pyrites, 19. 

Pyrmont and water, 495. 
Pytheas of Marlcilles, 728. 


Q. 
UADT, 1. 


Quaker ſeminary, 47. 

_— of Rog, 128, 699, 725. 
uamps, 136. 

Quatquettes, 747. 

Quchu1ll, 50g. 

Queenfrith voe, 731. 

Queen's ferry, 318, 373. 

—— — bury, 328. 

borough, duke of, 533, 

Oe ODS 534 $35» 

OWN, 535. 

Quickſands, 131. 

Quidalet, 949. 

Quin abbey, 178. 

Quincy, Roger, carl of Wincheſter, 
423. 

— conſtable of Scotland, 330. 

Qu ndall bay, 730. 

Quintilius Varus cut off with his le- 
gions in Weſtphalia, 5. 


Quintin, St. family, 83. 


R. 


TD ABY caſtle, 104, 113.— baron, 
104. 

Rabbits, 258, 724. 

Rabbit warren, 633. 

Races, at York, 05. 

Racline, 629. 

Racwulla, mother to Griffith ap Cyn- 
an, 548. 

Radcliffe, ſir Francis, earl of Der- 
wentwater, 249. 

Thoma, earl of Suſſex, lord 
deputy of Ireland, 534. — carl of 
Suſſex, 169. 

Ragha or wreck, 738. 

Rahanane caſtle, 404. 

Rahata, 560. 

Raghery. iſland, 629. 

Raid, what, 151. 

Rainbow, biſhop of Carliſle, 192. 


Rain church and inſcription, 421. 


- Raiſe, Theophilus, 155. 


Raiſgill hiil, 156. 

Ralph, biſhop of Durham, 106. 

Rambard bridge, 492. 

Ram iſland, round tower, 481. 

Rametta, heireſs of the le Viſconts, 
238. 

Ramruner, 200. 

Ramſay, 703. 

Ramſey itland, 697, 703. 

Ramſey, earl of Dalhouſie, 312. 

—— — Alexander, his explgits, 306, 


317. 
303. 


ſir John, viſcount Haddington, 
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Ramſey, John, earl of Bothwell, 339 

——— William, carl of Fife, 371. 

Lamſhead, 6 39. a 

Rancelling, what, 738. 

Rancel men, who, 738. 

Randal's walls, 269. 

Randerſton, 374. | 

Randolph earl of Murray, 427; 

Edward, loſt his own life, 
but completely overthrew O Neal, 
639. 

Randown, 596. 

Rank riders, 232, 

Kanſurly calile, 347. 

Ranulph earl of Che ner, 528. 

Raphoe, 642. 

Ras le de Blanchart, 748. 

Raſate, 162, 

Raſtricke, 36. 

Ratcliffe tamily, 170, 235, 245. —carl, 


245. 

Rate caſtle, 436. 

Rater, 443. 

Rathbeg, 589. 

Rath, 120. 

— caſtle, 602. 

— cormuck, 505. 

— crop, what, 483. 

— Eäha, 572. 

——  Kcltaw, 482. 

— ſcull, 483. 

m—_— 

of Derwent, 249. 

on the curragh of Kildare, ib, 

Kathe, 514 

—— in Ireland, what, 481. — de- 
ſcribed, 481, 482, 483. 

Rathanane, 404. 

Rathbran, 587. 

Rathcomere, 509. 

Rathcormuck, 505. 

Rathdown barony, 551. 

Rathfriland, 623. 

Rathkeel, 518. 

Rathlibthen, ib, 

Rathmines and battle, 560, 

Rathmore and town, 565. 

Ratho, 319. 

Rathregenden, 633 

Rathſullagh dun, 543. 

Rathtoy, 494. | 

Rathwire, 571. 

Rathyn, 572. 

Ratra river, 423. 

Rats never ſcen at Hatfield in Vork - 
ſhire, 83. 

Ratt iſland, 757, 

Rattray, 421. 

Ratvath, 564. 

Ravenburg, 77. 

Ravencraig, 373. 

Ravendale, 102. 

Ravenfere, 77. 

Ravenfrod, 15. 

Ravenglas, 169, 179. 

Ravenhill, 91. 

Ravenpike, 139. 

Ravenry, 507. 

Ravens caſtle, 424. 

Ravenſheugh, 370. 

Ravenſpur, 77. 

Ravenſtondale, 155. 

Ravenſworth, 24, 91. 

Ravins river, 589, 609. 

Rawdon, 43. 

— — family, 82 — lord, 624.— 
Sir George, defcated Sir Phelim O 
Neal, ib. 

Rawlinſon family, 143.— Sir Thomas, 
ib. — Thomas, LL. D. ib. — Cur- 
wen, ib, — Chriſtopher, his works 
and monument, ib. 

Readykes, 407. 

Reaſtpark, 47. ; 

Reay, 413.—lord, 440. — his foreſt, 


— . ; 
Rcbellions in Ireland, cauſe of, 585. 


—checked by R. Bingham, ib. 


Rebels in Ireland defeated by Sir George 


Rawdon, 43. 


—_ — by Gerald 
earl 


_ — — 


= 
— 


— * 
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— — — — 
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earl of Kildare, 580. 

Recall river, 20. 

Recrols, 96. 

Red calile, 628. 

— cloak, 446. 

—-- head Cape, 402. 

—. hills, 121. 

— houſe, 55. 

—- kirk, 159. 

—-- role and white, the 
between the houles of 
Lancaſter, 21. 

HO ee 77 

Reddoge, a plant, 570. 

Redhead, 402, 407. 

Redman family and monuments, 50. 


diſtinction 
York and 


Redmund, one of the conquerors of 


Ireland, 469. 

Redrigg's pillar, 260. 

Redwar, 77. 

Redwood, 538. 

Reeks, 493. 

Reformation in the iſle of Man, 701. 

Reforth voe, 731. 

Regalia, antient, of Scotland, 388.— 
preſerved, 416. 

Regia alteta, 639. 

Reg mond, 370. 

- ! 

Reginald, earl of Orkney, 723. 

Regiſters neglected, 310. 

Reglis Regia, 639. 

St. Regulus mount and chapel, 379, 
398. 

Reicroſs, 26. 

Reid, Robert, biſhop of Orkney, 723. 

Reilig Ouran, 715, 716. 

Relegation, what, 756. 

Religion of Scotland, 287. 

Relig na nogh cemetery, 599. 

Rendall, 723, FR 

Renfrew, 345.—ſhire, 349.—barony, 
340, 345 

Renay, 506. 

Reogh, 544. 

Reoric, 699. 

Rere crcfs, 26, 155. _— 

Rereſby, fir Witham, 31.—family, 1b. 

R-rigonium, 332. | 

Rerigonius ſidus, ib. 

Refingham, 233. 

Reſtanes voe, 731. 

Reſtenot, 408. 

Rethven and brothers, 394. 

Reuda, leader of the Scots from Ire- 
land, 383. | 

Reuter, what, 259. 

Reuther, king ot Scotland, 721. 

Reynazh, 538. 

Rhe, what, 127. 

Rhead river, 233. 

— {quire, 233. 


Rheadeſdale, held by knights ſervice 


and in fee of the king to guard = 


againſt robbers, 234. 

Rheba, 534, 007- 

Rheban, baronet, a baron but not par- 
liam<ntary, being created by the lord 
palatine, 535. 

Rheteart, 553. 

Rhie river, 19. 

Rhincrew, 513, 514. 

Rhinrow cattle, 578. 

Rhobogdit, 639. 

Rhodes, laws of, 7 59. 

Rhydale, 19, 20. 

Rian to Padric dyxe, 514. 

Rian river, 330. 

Ribble river, 41, 129. 

Ribbon manufaQtory, 51. 

Ribbydale, 440. 

RKibcheſter, 129, 138. 

Ribodunum, 130. 

Ribſton hall, 55. 

Riccatton, 319. 

Richal, 12. — river, 20, 66. 

Richard I. made biſhop Pudſey earl of 
Durham, and deprived him again, 
241.— confined in Knaretborough 
caitle, 54. | 
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Richard II. made York a county cor- 
porate, 12.—depoſcd and ſtarved to 
death in Pontfract caſtle, 6, 47. 

m—— [[t- cauſed his nephew to be 
murdered, 21.—put earl Rivers and 
fir Richard Gray to death, though 
innocent, at Pontfract, 6. 

Richard Fitz Ralph of Armagh, wrote 
againſt the friars mendicants, 612 
612. : 

Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, 
born at Conniſborough, 32. 

Richmondſhite, 23, 17, 87. 

Richmond town, 23, 24, 91.— caſtle, 


23, 91. 


earl and duke, 97. 

family, 174. 

Ricina. 629. 

Ricknield ſtreet, 124. 

Ridal, 155. — hall, ib. 319, — head, 
155. 

Ridensford, Walter de, one of the con- 
querors of Ireland, 459. 

Ride river, 245. 

Riding, what, 327. 

Ridley family, 232. 245, 604.— 
biſhop, 245.—iur Thomas, 245.— 
wall, 245. 

Rievaulx abbey, 83. 

Rigia, 573, 576- 

Rigodunum, 130, 139. 

Rineaginagh cave, 51 

Rinebald or Ribald, brother of Alan 
earl of Richmond, 24. 

Ring, 92, 118, 418. 

St. Ringan's iſland, 7 42. 

Ringrom, 501. 

Rinnes of Galway, 331. 

Ripley, 8, 52. 

tir George, purſues the philo- 
ſopher's ſtone, 53. 

Ripon, 8, 56, 57.,—treaty of, 57. 

Ripton, 250. 

Riſe, 15. 

Riſeley family, 176, 

Riſingberg, 233. 

Rificzham, 233, 247. — Robert ok, 247. 

Ritlenda'e, 155. 

Rither family and monuments, $0. 

River, ſubterraneous, 643. 

a divinity aſcribed to, 7. 

Rivers, Baldwin de, 7. 

——-- Anthony, earl, put to death by 
Richard III. 6. 

Rivinton, 139. 

Rizzio, David, murdered, 309, 316. 

Roadgate, 52, 60, 

Road pi! ed, 323. 

Roads parallel, 434. 

- military of 1723, 394. 

Robert, fon of Flower, founder of the 
Robertine order, led a hermit's life, 
54.—his chapel and cave, ib. 

fon of Moldred, lord of Raby, 
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abbot of YMoleſme in Bur- 
gundy, 617. 

Robertines, ib. 

Robin Hood, a famous and generous 
robber, 17, 79.—h1s tomb, 38. —bay, 
17,79.—butts, 79. —penny ſtone, 36. 

Robinſon, Henry, 45.—iir Thomas, 
95. —archbiſhop of Armagh, 614. 

— Dr. biſhop of London, his 
birth place and charities, 82. 

Robinſon of Struan, 394. 

Robogdii, 598, 639. 


Robogdium promontorium, 630, 639, 


642. 

Robogh, 639. 

Roche family, 544, — abbey, 31. — 
dale and b ron, 134. 

—— vi{count Fermoy, 501. 

— George, tined for not attending 
a ſummons to parliament, ib. 

— buy Manor, 237. 

— ſt, 12g. 

- dale, 1b,—baron Byron of, ib. 

Roche's waterfall, 560. 

Rocheſter, in Notthumberland, 2 33.— 


X. | 


in Ireland, 550. 
Rochford, Simon de, biſhop of Cie. 

fert, changed his ſtyle to VIcath, «+ 
Rochſtown caſtle, 518. of 
Rock, remarkable, 622,—0f inauguts. 

tion, 645. - 

Rockcliff, 195. 

Rocking fone, 36, 37. 

Rocks, ſingular, 492.—cn fire, 724 
494.—trequented by fow!s, 743. . 

Rod, what, ? 

Rodam, 238. 

Roderick, the impoſtor, 719. 

Rodham, 260. 

Roebucks in Caithneſs, 442. 

Rokeley family, 95,—judge, 83. 

— William, teckbihes of Dub- 
lin, ordered his bowels to be buri:d 
at Dublin, heart at Halifax. 454 
body at Kirk Sandal, with a chan! 
over each, 37. : 

—— Thomas, high ſheriff of 
Yorkſhire in the reign of Henry IV, 

Roitiers, who, 237. 

Roland, lord of Galloway, 330. 

Rollo, fir Andrew, baron ot Duncrub, 
381. 

Roman, John, treaſurer of the church 
of York, and John his fon, arch- 
biſhop, 11. 

Roman roads, 36, 49, $2, 53, 62, £9, 
71, 92, 96, 112, 113, 123, 124, 
134, 140. 145, 232, 255, 295, 29%, 
328, 348, 382, 413. 

Aar, 4, 7, 36, 62, 112, 118. 
122, 130. 

coins, 33, 35, 35, 40 
59, 60, 62, 85. on, 
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inſcription on lead, 77, 

camp, 38, 43, 83, 140, 299, 

347» 380, 398. 

forts, 348, 358, 382. 

urns, 49, 60, 
152, 158, 159 

per head, 

helmet, 

temple, 36. 

ſtatue, 152. 

——— ſtone, 377. 

pavemeats, 59, 85, 90, 124. 

139, 140. 

pottery, 45, 69, 70, 14. 

ſculptures, 244. 

— bricks, 4, 36, 63, 139. 

— ir, its bounds, 41t. 

—— as, 58. 

—— milhary. 59, 85. 

— wal and foundations. 39. 

— ſtations, 144, 147, 317, 318. 

347+ 


83, 135, 12% 


99. 


pateræ, 62, 139, 142, 153. 
— 1 

intaglias. 1 52. 

— ns, 52. 

Vault, 244. 


veſiels, 118, 135, 140, 11, 


159. 


tower, 62. 
— fazgon, 63. 


—— bath, 35. 


coffin, ib. 
fibula, 135 

1 

pig of lead, 53. 
— ring, 118. 
hypocauſt, 397. 

INICT1PtION, 4, 7, 9, 532» 59. 
Co, 85, 87. 94 955 1135 £22, 129, 
130, 135, 139, 141. 149, 152, 154 
157, 158, 159, 173, 174, 175» £79 
205, 232, 242, 244, 245, 240, 247» 
359, 300, 381. 


—— 


on an altar, 149 
159. 


at Burgh. 23. 
Stanhope, 118. 
- York, 62. 

— —. Bincheſter, 118. 


28 
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Roman inſcription at Aldborough, 59, 
85, 87. 


— 


—- Malton, 83. 
antiquities, 183, 302, 
Romana, 434. 

Romanby, 85. 

Romans, impoſed their laws and lan- 
guage on the conquered, 7. 
introduced humanity 

learning, 465 

—— \ere in Thule, 728. 

Romelie, Alicia, daughter of William 
de Ez:emont, 210. 

Romeſgrave, 139. 

Romili, Robert, 41. 

Ronaldſha, South, 722, 724. 

——- North, 722, 724, 725. 

St. Ronan, 718. 

St. Ronan's iſland, 718. 

Rone's hill, 731. 

Ronſum links, 724. 

Roodſiown caſtle, 602. 

Roos family, 13, 15.—Robert de, 18, 
20.— baron of Warwick, 147, 238, 
340.—baron of Kendal, 147. 

Roſcels family, 237. 

Roſcommon and county, 594, 596.— 
earl, ib. ſee 596. 

Roſcrea, 524.—round tower, 491. 

Roſeberry, earl, 312. 

topping, 16. 

Roſedale nunnery, 83. 

— caſtle, 174, 192.— camp, 260, 

Roſeden hill, a camp, 260. 

Roſe mount, 622. 

Roſehartie, 421. 

Roſenalles, 535. 

Roſgil family, 174. 

Roſgoll, 606. 

Roſlin chapel and caſtle, 317. 

Ro's Orry, 608. 

13, 15, 238, 239. — ſurnamed 
Furſan, 20,—Mac Owen, 497.— 
lords, 83, 345, 346.—ſhire, 435- 

— hill camp, 346. 

— in Scotland, 302, 345, 37 3, 426. 
—earl of, 345, 340, 435» 439- 

— in Ireland, 493, 501, 503, 544s 

5. — earl, 437. 

W LEN. Old, ib. — baron, 
5$03.—viſcount, 545. 

—— caſtle and iſland, 403. —abbey, 
583. 

— Carberri, 503. 

— Alithri, 583. 

— plais, 543. 

pont, 545. 

Roſscrelly, 582. 

Roſſeric, 587. 

The Roſſes, 644. 

Roſſibercan, 531. 

Roſſikugh, 601. 

Roſſie, 400. 

Roſſington wood, 33. 

Roſstraily, 582. 

Roſtillian caftle, 507. 

Roſtuire, 537. 

Rothamay caſtle, 423. 

Rothbury, 237, 257.—old, a camp, 
257. 

Rotheram, 3, 31. 

| Thomas, 
York, 3, 31. 

Rothes caſtle, 427.—car!l, 371, 377, 
427. 

Rotheſia, 711. 

Rothſay caſtle, 337, 333.—dukes, ib. 

Rott, Rotten, and Rottmeiſter, what, 
256. 

Roucheſter, 236. 

Roucliffe, 175. 

Roughty river, 492, 505. 

Round towers in Ireſand, 48 1.—con- 
jectures on, ib.—- for ſtairs, 702. 
See Towers. 

Rounthwaite, 156. 

Rouſa, 722, 725. 

Rouſhin, what, 470. 

Rouſt, 729. 

Rouſts, what, 721. 

Rout, 386, 626.—whence derive J, 256. 


and 


——— — 


archbiſhop of 


N 


Routiers, 256. 

Rowdel, 718. 

Rowdi!, 718. 

Rowte, 386, 

The Rowte, 627. 

Roxburgh, 294, 297.—caſtle, 297,— 
mint, 1b,—-earl, ib,—-{hcrifcom, 
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204. 

Royal fortreſſes, 148. 

Roycroſs, 96. 

Rucburgh law, 295. 

Rucheſter, 246. 

Rud, who, 78. 

Rudſtone, 78.— ſtone, ib. 

Ruclent, Ranulph, 177. 

Rufus, William, gave Northal to Dur- 
ham church, 20.—-rebuilt Carliſie 
caſtle and garriſoned it with Fle- 
mings, 175. impriſoned Robert 
Mowbray, carl of Northumberland, 
for rebellion, 237.—took his kini- 
man Moral into favour for his valour, 
258, 

3 Alan earl of Bretagne and Rich- 
mond, , 24, 26.— built and for- 
tified Richmond, 24. 

— Richard earl of Ulſter, 515. 

Ruglen, earl of, 342. 

Rugneley, Robert de, 5.—lord of Skip- 
with, 210. 

Rugs, Iriſh, 464. 

Ruines voe, 731, 

Rull, 725. 

Rum iſland, 717. 

Rumbling brig, 401. 

Rumeley, Robert de, 5 

lord of Skipwith, 210. 

Run limeſtone, 87. 

Runæ, 200. 


Runic inſcription, 183, 200, 322, 703, 


of 

Ren prince, earl of Holderneſs, 75. 
—duke of Cumberland, 205. 

Ruptarii, 256, 

Rurra vce, 731. 

Ruſco iſle, 750. 

Ruſh, 560. 

Ruſh holm, 725. 

Ruſhborough, 550. 

Ruſhin caſtle, 502. 

Ruſhworth, 36, 45. 

Ruſlem green battle of, 319. 

Ruſſel family in Ireland, 550, 617. 

Ruſſin, 697, 702. 

Rutars, who, 259. 

Ruthal, Thomas, biſhop cf Durham, 
2.20. 

Rude earl of Forth, 307. 

Rutherford, Thomas, earl of Tivict, 

Retheng 
utherglen, 24c. 

Rakes — RE and earl, 
398.—-conſpite againſt James VI, 
394.— William earl of Gowry, 394. 
—ſir Thomas, ear!, 398.— Patrick, 
earl of Forth and Branford, 307, 
308. 

Rutarii, 256. 

Rutcheſter, 253. 

Ruthvel and croſs, 322. 

Rutland iſland, 644. 

Rutter, biſhop, his monument, 702. 

Ryceburn, what, 200. 

Ryther family, 7. 

Ryton, 20. 


8. 
N ABINIANA, or Saviniana Ala, 
233. 
Sacro boſco, John de, 4. 


Sadberge, 113. 
Saerlach's caltle, 566. 


The Safeguard, 192. 


Sagard. 501. 

Salla iſland, 742. 

Saintfield, 620. 

Saintleger, earl of Donneraile, 506.— 
James de, 520.— fir Warham de, pre- 
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ſident of Munſter, 52 t. : 

Saint Martin's iſland, 157, 

Saint Mary's ifland, 157. 

Faint Mau-, 237. 

Saints, twenty thouſand, where burled 
in Enhly, 697. 

Saiflones, who, 5 50. 

Saith, what, 734, 755. 

Salaby, 112. 

Sa'eſby hail, 129. 

Saliſbury plain, 540. —craggs, 316. 

Salkeld, two towns of that name, 174. 
191.,—taimily, 174. 

Salmon, 131, 136, 327, 418, 434— 
leaps, 500, 591, 606, 643.—fiſhiag, 
79, 257+ 384, 586, 633.—hunting. 
321, 322, 323.—plentiſul, 131, 294. 
404, 423, 428, 632.— formerly a- 
mong the beſt commodities of Scot- 
land. and none by law to be fold but 
for Engliſh gold, nor to be caught 
from Sept. 8, to Dec. 1, 418. 

Sa't, 323.—naturally iſfuing from a 
rock, 118.—ſtoacs, 105,—made of 
ſea ſand, 131, 323,-—white, 
works, 124, 306.—pans, 305, 724. 
—water engine to make freſh, 74. 

Saltbridge, 513. 

Salton, baron, 423, 425. 

St. Salvator's college founded by James 
Rennedy, biſhop of St. Andrew's, 


375. 

Salvayne family, 18, 68. 

Salver, Roman, 250. 

Salvin family, 118. 

Sambvurgh head, 729. 

Samnitæ, 753. 

Samothrace, 753. 

Sampefrea, 732. 

Sampſon, St. his church and ſlatue, 56. 

Sampſon ile, 756, 757. 

San brioch, whence named, 501. 

Sana voc, 731. 

Sanctuary, 249. —at Beverley, 14. 

Sand covers the land, 741. blown a- 
bout, 725. 

Sanda ile, 722, 724, 725. 

Sandal of leather, 159. 

Sandal caſtle, 5, 40.— kirk, 37. 

Sandbeck and viſcount, 31. 

Sanderſon, Robert, biſhop of Lincoln, 
31.— James viſcount Caſtleton of 
dandbeck, 31. 

Sandford family, 148. 

moor, 156. 

——— {ir James baron of Torpichen, 

18. 

Sandilands family, 318.—of St. Min- 
nan's barons Abercromby, 378. 

Sandiman family, 397. 

Sandneſs, 731. 

Sands, 142. 

Sandſide head, 442. 

dandſting, 731. 

Sandwick, 722. 729. 437. 

Sandys, Edwin, archbiſhop of York, his 
birth place, 143.-—'1 homas, ib. 

Sang mor cave, 713. | 

Saaqnuer and barony, 327, 328. 

Sans ſouci, 560. 

Santon, 71. 

Santry, 569.—barons of, 561. 

Sapil family, 515. 

daragoſa, 749. : 

Saraſins heads, coins ſo called, 5. 

Sarfield family, 550. 

Sark iſle, 754. 

darla voe, 731. 

Sarmatæ, wing of, ſtationed in Britain, 
130. 

Sarnfre, 742. 

Sarnia, 752. | 

Sarron ig Greece, 105. 

Sater ſtone, 725. 

Sathbrege, 107. 

Saturn kept priſoner aſleep in a pamic2 
ſtone cave, 744. 

Savage family, 618. 

Saveranus fl. 501. 

Saveren river, 501. 

Saville family, 3, 4, 5, 31.—earl of 

| | Mex- 
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Mexhorough, 31.—ſfir John, 37.— 
fir Henry, ib.—judge, 41.— ſir 
George, his ſtatue, 63.— Thomas, 
1.— John, 4, 31, 34.—ſir John, ba- 
ron of the exchequer, 4, 5, 37.—ba- 
ron, firſt alderman of Leeds when 
incorp rated, 45.— Anne, 34.—- 
George marquis of Halifax, 37.— 

—— hall, 40.—gate, 36. 

Saul abbey, 620. 

Sauley family, 49. 

Saundale abbey, 386. 

Saunderſgrove urns, ſtone, and grave, 


1. 

gas lere biſhop, his collections, 31 
— James, viſcount Caſtleton, 1b, 

Sauranus fl. 501. 

Sawiey, 57. 

Sawley abbey, 41. 

Saxon iaſcription and dial, 86,—coins, 
6c 3. 

— iſland, 744. 

Saxons routed at Maiſbelly by Aur. 
Ambroſius, 3.—by the Britans at 
Con ingſburgh, ib.—by king Arthur 
near Douglas river, Lancaſhire, 129. 
—went to Ireland for learning, 457. 
characters, whea.e, 467. 

Saxton, 49. 

Sayne, 758. 

Sayne iſland, 7 59. 

Scalby caſtle, 156, 201. 

Scales, pair of, found in a grave, 718, 

Scalloway, 741.—caſtle, 730. 

Scalmy, 697. 

The Scalp, 560. 

Scamſton, 83. 

Scarba, 717. 

Scarborough, 17, 79.—earls, 79.—ſp2, 
79. —carthquake at, 79. 

Scarth, $2. | 

Scarthingwell, 49. 

Scarva, 623. 

Scatald, what, . 

Scath fiſh, _ 

Scatt rent, what, 736, 739, 742. 

Scatt and wattle rent, 738. 

Scattergate, 158. 

Scattery, 494.—round tower, 481. 

Sceafell mountains, 697. 

Sceptre of Brian Boiromh, 478. 

Scheld river, 746. 

Schetland, 726, 727. 

School at Mancheſter founded by bi- 
ſhop Oldham of Exeter, 133.— 
Appleby, 157.—charter, 518. 

Schreech ſtream, 493. 

Scilceſter, 234. 

Scilly iſlands, 755, 757, 758.—mean- 
ing of the name, 758.—government 
civil and eccleſiaſtical, ib. 

Scolfz, 747. 

Scone monaſtery, 394, 397.—ſtone of, 
ib.—barony, 394. 

Scor burg, 13. 

St. Scordin's well, 619. 

Scota, Pharaoh's daughter came into 
Ireland, and gave it the name of Sco- 
tia, 465. | 

Scotch gard de corps in France inſti- 
tuted as a mark of their fidelity, by 
Charles V, 335, 349.—bravery in 
France, 423. rapparees ravaged 
Ireland, and fomented rebellon there, 
by whom reduced, 626. 

Scotia, 465, 406. 

Minor and Mijor, 470. 

Scotii, whence derived, 471. 

SCOTLAND, 281, 282. 

ſubje& to the archbiſhop 

of York, 10. 

—— its boundary, 26, 173, 

231, 282. 


united for ever to Eng- 
land by name of Great Britain, 272. 

————— Called antiently Albania, 
282, 640. | 

a miſcalled Hibernia, 282. 

Little Britain, ib. 
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— hence named, 640. 
—— its longeſt day and ſhorteſt 
night, 282. 

has plenty of all ſotts of 


—— D— 


cattle, ib. 


air, ſoil, mines, cattle, 

corn, trees, 282. 

foi] and produce, ib. 

fir woods, mineral ſprings, 

and fiſh, ib. 

commodities, 283. 

— — eccived Chin early 
287. 

—— religion and learning, 

— hercditary ſheriffs, 289. 

— yi, 286. 

-- ſhires and extent, 284, 


— — 


— — —ͤ— 


286. 


— when firſt divided into dio- 

ceſes, ib. . 

— boundaries of its dioceſes, 
285, 286. 

— church government al- 
lowed, 287. 

— archbiſhops and biſhops, 

285, 286. 


church government, 287. 
— pre ſbytery eſtabliſned, and 
epiſcopacy aboliſhed, ib. 
— — preſbyteres, ib. 
Convocation, ib. 
Kirk ſeſſion, ib. 
— gencrahaſſembly, ib. 
thanes, ib. —dukes, ib. 
marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, barons, 
knights, knights baronets of Nova 
Scotia, lairds, 288. 
— kings and princes, ib. 
— kiags, their tombs, 714. 
ſtates or degrees, 288. 
courts of juſtice, 289. 
magiſtrates and burghs, 


— — 


292. 


— parliament, when eſta- 
bliſhed, 289, 290.— when leſſer ba- 
rons fat in it, 290.—and when bo- 
roughs, 290. 

lords of articles, ib, — 
college of Juſtice, 290. 
—ſeffen, 291.—lords of ſeſſion, ib. 
Yule vacance, ib. 
committee of parliament, 


290. 


— royal burghs erected, 291. 
—convention of royal burghs, ib. 
repreſentation augmented. 


decreet arbitral, ib. 
court of day council, 


id, | 
— — — ſeſſion, ib. 
lord ordinary, ib. 
— judges ſalaries, ib. 
—— court of juſticiary, 292. 
— exchequer, ib. 
— commiſſary court, ib. 

— four pleas of the crown, 
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ib. 

— nia. and erimi- 
nal courts, 289. 

| — Lyon court, 292. 

barons and their court, ib. 

—— — ſherifts, no longer here- 
ditary, ib. 

Scotadeni, 293, 302. 

Scoto Brigantes, 286. 

Scots, 369. | : 

- beaten by the Engliſh at Ne- 
ville's crofs, 106, 120. 

— at Solom moſs, 51, 176, 
188. 


at Alnwick, and their 

king taken, 238. | 

at Flodden and their king 
ſlain, 239, 257*. 

——- defeated Henry Percy at Otter- 
burne, 233, 240 


— bought Berwick, and fold it again 


to Henry Fercy earl of Northum- 


' —- coal, where plendtul, 222. 
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berland, 240. 

——-= defeated at Muſſelburgh, 3% 
310. 

—— defeated at Danhill by Crome 
well, 307. ä 

—  dctcated at Duplin by the Eng. 
liſh aſſiſting king Edward Balio!, 
379- 

- defeated the Engliſh at Ban- 

nockburn, 356, 365. 

defeated the Danes at Lono- 

carty, 394. i 

- defeated the Engliſh at Baus: 

in France, 423. : 

—- guards in France, 337, 349. 

——- bearen by the Engliſh at Ver. 
nueil, 423. 

- ferviceable to the French, by 

their valour, ib. 

- came from Spain to Ireland and 
tence to Britain, 456. 

Scots town, 346. 

Scott family, 377. —of Scotſtawet, 37-, 
— XIichael, a great mathemariciza 
and reputed magician, 186,—Hen:y 
viſcount of Hermitage aud earl of 
De!oraine, 298.— Frans earl of 
Buccleugh, ih.—ezrl of Dalke 
309.— fir John, of Scotſtarve 

Scottiſwaith, 211. 

Sc..ugal, biſhop and Dr. 4379. 

Scouts, what, 303. 

dcroven and family, 8. 

Screene, 509. 

Scriq geour family, conſtables cf Dur- 
dee, 406. 

fir James, viſcount Dudep 

and earl of Dundee, ib. 

Scrine barony, 563. 

Scrivin, 55. 

Scrofell mountain, 170. 

Scrope family, 24. 

Scrope, archbiſnop of York, 24 —exe- 
cuted, 126. 

— earl of Sunderland, 126. 

Richard, lord chancellor to 
Richard II. 24. 

—— lords of Upfal, 84. — 
family, 89. —- William, Henry, 
Richard, chancellor, Henry, john, 
89 — family of Marſhim, 89. — 
at Bolton, 88.—inn, 8g. 

Scruton, 85, 

Scudamore, viſcount Sl. 

Scula :fland, 724. 

Scule caſtle, 518. 

Sculls piled, 508. 

Sea, depth not excee 
hills ten ſtades, 

— ſwallows up towns, 77. 

— icy, idle, and frozen, 744. 

—- Britiſh, where deepeſt, 755. 
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—- fight between the Er 
in Solway trith, 173. 

— Calves, 19, 232. 747. 

—- men fed with raw fith, 18. 

—- pght, 523. 

— roar, 494. 

Seafield caſtle, 374. 

earl. 428. 

Seaforth, earl, 437 

Sea gull. 725. 5 

Sea, gum, 338. . 

Seals, 19, 44, 60. —of wood, 123.— 
Roman, 324. 

Seals ſalted for focd, 644. —fiſherz of, 
718. 

Seanbhotha, 547. 

Seanibis, 7 59. 

Seater houle, 420. 3 

Seaton, 184, 237.—viſcount, Kg 
ſtoa, 378. 

Seatur family, 721. 

idol, ib. 

Seaven ſhiel, 293. 

Sefton, 128, 137. 

Sedburgh, 91. 

Sedgefield, 114. 
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Seed pearls, 169. 

Segedunum, 216, 237, 253. 

Segs hill, 237 

Seir, a Saxon, 104. 

Seirkeran, 549. 

Sci kan, 529. 

Sclaby, 104. f | 

Selby, 12, . family, 237. 

Scigovæ, 327, 320. : | 

Selcirk, 299,—cail, ib, ſhire, 299, 
294- 

Selicy, 747. 

Sella, 718. 

Sellock, a fiſh, 734. 

Semar or Semer pool, 23. 

Semple, baron, 340, 348, —— caſtle, 
345. 

Sena inſula, 759.— river, 573 

Sen- ſchals of Ireland, 511. 

Senhouſe, J. 171. 

Senhoulc, Mr. 170, 184. 

Sentcler, Will am de, earl of Orkney, 
ſurnamed the Prodigal, 720. 

Seolle, 747 

Sept ſles, 755. : 

Serf, St. Thomas, biſhop of Orkney, 

6. 

S. Ferfe ifland, 372. 

Serf's inch, 372. 

Serke itland, 754. 

der peut ſtones, 17. 

Servanus, biſhop of Orkney, 

Servatus Rihelius, 355, 

Se Mon, court of, in Scotland, of what 
matters it has power and cognizance 
to ad winiſtet juſtice by equity and a- 
batement of the rigour ot law, when 
it fat antiently, fitting altered by act 
of Parliament, 10 Anne, DO — 
The ſeſſion, 289, 291.— lords of 
ſeſſion, 290. 

Setaniorum portus, 132, 142. 

Seteia, 134. 

det ocen a, goddeſs, 185. 

Seton, 184, 237, 303, 308. 

family, 303, 423. 

—— Chriſtopher de, 104. 

— Alexander, carl of Dumferlin, 
303, 379. f 

—— Robert, earl of Winton, 303. 

——- {ir Al-zander, viſcount King(- 
town, 378. 

——- Alexander, changed his name to 
Gordon, and was earl of Huntley, 
30 3. 

Settember, what, 749. 

Settle, 43. 

Sevenburgers, 241. 

Sevenſheale, 233. 

Severus, emperor, relief of, 312.—his 
palace at York, 10, 231,—gave no 
quarter to the revolted Britains, 231. 
—fortified the Roman wall, 215— 
231, 355.—its courſe, 211, 229.— 
ditch, 242.— where he died, 10, 
231.—ſaying at his death, 231. 

Seymour, protector to Edward VI. de- 
feated the Scots at Muſſelburg, 267, 

304. 

Sezay, 21. 

Fhaftoe family, 118. 

Shaina river, 573. 

Shalk beck, 193. — quarries and in- 
ſcription at, ib 

Shangenagh, 559. 

8 an- Urm f | 

873. 8 

Shane O' Neal, killed, 626.—his cha- 
racter, 637. 

Shane's calle, 593, 628, 

Shannon river, 489, 515, 516, 573.— 
grove, 518. —park and town, 503, 
574. — viſcount ,—carl, 50. 

Shankillhill, 559. FIC 2 

Shanagolden, 518. 

Shanet caſtle, 518, 


" —— —  =- Aboo, ib. | 
Shap abbey, 148, 161,—-wel!, 161.— 


a ſtones, ib. 

hapinſha 22, 724. 

Sharbottle, oo boy 
Vor. III. 
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Sharp, archbiſhop, murdered, 37 5. 
Sharpe, John, archhiſhop of York, 
born at Bradford, Yorkfhire, 44. 
Shaw, family, 343. — Dr. I tomas, 

I 52. 
Shaws, 204. 
Sheadings, 700. 
Shean, 536. 
Shearwater puffin, 703. 
Shecheewinke caves, 507. 
Sheclds, 8. 124. 
Sheep with four and ſix horns, 749, 


750. 

Sheephaven, 642. 

Sheffield, 3, 27, — biſhop Sanderſon 
born here, and not at Rotheram, 1b, 

— —- John, duke of Buckingham 
and Normanby, 81, 

—- Edmund baron Botterwic, 81. 

- caſtle, 3, 27. 

Shehallian mountain, 396, 

Sheiburne, carl, 492. 

Shell berries, 169. 

— fiſh plenty, 370. 

— impregnated with dew pro- 
duce pearls, 169. 

— —  — uſed for manure, 641. 

Shelties, horſes fo called, 741. 

Shelton, 551. 

Shepey ifland, 746. 

Sherburg, 14. 

Sheriff hall, 309. 

Sheriffs of Scotland, when they may 
fit on judgement of manſlaughter, 
289.— hereditary, 294.—no longer 
ſo, 292.—hereditary, obliged to go 
thrice a year to hunt wolves, 445. 

Sheriftdoms in Scotland, 284. 

Sherburn hoſpital, found by Hugh 
Pudſey, biſhop of Durham, 106, 
107, 121. 

Sherleis, arraigned for high treaſon, 
though a foreigner, 17, 

Charlotte, counteſs of Derby, defended 
Latham houſe againſt the parlia- 
ment, 137. 

Sherrif hutton caſtle, 84. 

Sherry hutton, 20. 

Sherrard, Benet, baron Leitrim, earl 
of Harborough, 593. 

Sheſtelyngs, Simon de, 209, 

Shetland. See Zetland. 

Shields and Sheelings, 234. 

Shiens, what, 313. 

Shilda voe, 731. 

Shildon camp, 251. 

Shillela, wood of oaks, 552. 

Shilling, what, 739. 

Shin river never treczes, 438. 

Sbipwaſh, 257. 

Ships loſt off Orkney, 728. 

Shipton, mother, 55. 

Shipwreck, 307. 

Shirborn, 6; 

Shirburne, 48. — hoſpital and cho], 
id, 

Shircoat, 37. 

Shirchaugh, 312. 

Shoe, antient, 138. 

Short, Mr. his teleſcope, 314. 

Shortele, what, 7 29. 

Shortel family, 528. 

Shorte, 506. 

Shovel, fir Cloudefley, loft, 7 58. 

Shrine of St. Cuthbert, 113. — Bcde, 
ib. 

Shrone hill, 524. 

Shrowry, 497. 

Shrule, 574. 

Shulenberg Meluſina Erengard, coun- 

teſs of Kendal and Munſter, 152. 

Shuna iſland, 717. 

Shynd bill, 739. 

Stadæ, 755. 

Siambis, 755. 

Sibbald family, hereditary ſheriff; of 
Fife, 373. | 

——'{;ir Robert, 317, 727, 728. 

Sibylla, daughter of Roger leid Clif- 
ford, 149. 
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Sibylla, daughter of William Marſhall, 
car] of Pembroke, 540. 

Sidney, fir Philip, 51, 247. 

— Henry reduced Longford into 
a county, 57 3.—fortified Athlone, 
$94.—divided Cavan into ſev-n ba- 
ronies, 604. —deſcated Shan O'Neal 
twice, 626. 

Sigdelcs, 755. 

» gebert, king of Eaſt Saxony, bap- 
tixed by Finanus, 240. 

Sigeferth thane of the ſevenburpenſe? 
murdered by Edric Streon, 242. 
Sigga, a nobleman, flew Elfwold, king 

of Northumberland, 234. 

Silceſter, 234. 

Silia inſula, 756. 

dtmnus, 697. 

vill of hetrings, what, 80. 

villa park, 181. 

Silline, 755. 

Silly, 696, 755. 

— land, 756. 

dilver mines, 170, 438, 524, 725; 

-—— pMC and cup, 258. 

delura infula, 696. 

di urs, 696, 755. 

*S1un«ndhurn, 248. 

Simplares, 176. 

Sinclair, barons, 370, 374. 

—— mo uments, 317.— caſtle, 
444.—tarls of (Orkney, 736. 

— William, pantler to the king 

of Scots, and carl of Caithnes, 441. 

Simon ? ll, 43 

Sinnirgthwane, 66. 

Simot tamily, 544 

Sinus ſalutaris, 15, 17,—Codanicus, 

Stlere, 782. 

Siſergh, 152. 

Siſters kirks, 15. 

Sithric's coins, not Iriſh, 471. 

Sitric, king of Dublin, 549. 

Sivers hill, 10. 8 

Siward, car! of Huntingdon, lived and 
died in armour, 241. 

Sixmile bridge, 578. 

Sixmiles water, 626. 

Sixtus IV. made the biſhop of St. An- 
drew's primate and metropolitan of 
all Sc tand, 370. 

—— V, inveigled the Iriſh into tre- 
bellion againſt queen Elizabeth, 592. 

Skargiil caſtle, 96. 

Skeal, 724. —links of, ib. 

Skeflington family, 628. 

Skeleton, human, found, 71, 74, 317, 
860. 531, 62 3.-—and garments, 62.25 
724.—0n a tomb, 77,—foſhl, 123. 

Skell river, 8. 

Skelton caſtle, 18. 

— family, 174. 

Scene, Dr. principal of St. Salvator's 
college in St. Andrew's, 375 

— J. clerk regiſter ot Scotland, 

I. 

RY 4.208 18. 

Skern river, 114. 

Skerries, 560, 731, 732. 

— ld, 724. 

Skerty, 729. 

Skibbarene, 505. 

S ciddaw mou tain, 170, 182. 

Skie iſland, 463, 714, 716. 

Skipicy, 78. 

S<ipton caſtle, 41. 

Skitecoat, 37. 


Skirlaw, Walter, biſhopof Durham, 13. 


— his bowels buried at Howden, 70. 


—\zuilt the Galilee at Durham, 1065. 
Skotmen, 471. 
Skrine, 565, 590» 
Skuttmen, 471. 
Skull, 497. 
Slack, 36. 
Slains, 423, 424- 


Slane, 563, 567, 522.——river, 532, 544» 


— barony, 553. 
Slate barony, 631. 
— aquarrics, 717. 


Slegan 
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Slegah caſt'e, 649. 

Slego, 589.—bay, 539, 5$go.—round 
tower, 481. 

family and viſcounts, 590. 

Sleiew Bloomy hills, 528, 5 4. 

Sleights, 43. 

Slenſhancough, 524. 

Sletty, 535. 

Slab Guth, $51. 

Sliach park, 422 

Slievemiſs mountain, and battle, 493. 

— Gullen, 616. 

—— to Gildea!, 620. 

na boil trogh, 623. 

—— Ruſlel, bes. : 

Sliew Gallen, 637. 

— Gullion, 602. 

Donate, 603. 

— Donard, 625. 

—— Snavan, 624. 

—— Bloomy, 528. 

Beo, 637. 

Slingſby caſtle, 20. 

family, 855.—Mr. diſcovered 
the Tewet ſpa, 55.—fir Henry be- 
headed, 54, 55. 

Slough dogs, 199. 

Smannor caſtle, 500. 

Smawes, 52. 

Smerwick, 490, 492. 

Smeton, 309. 

Smith family, viſcouat Strangeford, 
620.—fir Thomas, 618.— I homas 
biſhop of Carlitle, 157, 180, 192. 

Smithftown, 578. 

Smollet, Dr. and pillar, 352. 

Smow cave, 548. 

Smyris, what, 7 52. 

Snaburgh and burgh, 742, 743. 

Snafield mountain, 699. 

Snaith, 67. 

Snake ſtones, 18. 19, 81. 

Snakes, none 1a Ireland, 464. 

Snape, 90. 

Snath, 24. 

Snecthe, 644. 

Snelſetter. 723. 

Snood crets, 390. 

Snow deep on Midſummer day at the 
prayer of St. Bega, 169. 

Snowton cattle, 569. 

Sockburn, 114. 

Sodor, 701.—biſhopric, 697, 714. 

Soind, what, 742. 

Soland geeie, 303, 308, 698. 

Soldan, or pagan priace, 233. 

Solinus, his account of the Iriſh, 665. 

Solom mols, 176, 188.—tattle of, ib, 
— flow, 188. 

Solway, 173, 327- 

— frith, 172, 173. 

ſands, 302. 

Somerby, 36. 

Somerſet, Joan, 423. 

Somervill, baron, 339. 

Sonnos, 759. 

Sonſkne, 88. 

Sorlings, 755. 

South Elk, earl of, 407. — river, 402, 
407. 

Tine, 177, 232. 

— Loch. 315. 

Shields, 124. 

—— Wu, 718. 

abbey, 501. 

Cathey, 438. 

Southwell family, viſcount Caſtle Mal- 

treſs, 518. 

Sowerby, 21. _ 

Spa, Scarborough, 79. 

— Beverley, 73. 

— Latham, 137. 


— - Brough, 157- 


—- Kinghorn, 374. 

— Balgrigie, 373, 374- 

— Aberdeen, 420. 

— Ballyſpellin, 531. 

— Killeſbin, 530. 

—- Leixiip, 542. Et 

Spalding, Peter, ſurrendered Berwick 
to Robert Brus, 240. 
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Spaniards, iſt cohort of, where, 235. 
— — ſurprize Kinſale, 501. 
— driven out of Ireland, 50 r. 
Spanith head, 699. 

Sparrows, none ever ſeen at Lindholm, 
35: 

Spear, 44, 257, 409, 478, 505, 526. 

Speke hall, boy e OO 

Spenſer, Milo, 148.— Henry ea l of 
5 1nderland, 123.—Catellus de, 209. 
Robert earl of Teviot, 295. 

Sperlings, or Smelts, 1 36. 

Spey tiver, 427, 428. 

Spike iſland, 504. 

Spinelſton hill camp, 259. 

Spinke monuments, 71. 

Spiritual lords, none now in Scotland, 
290. 

Spoford, 5. — biſhop, ib. 

Spot, Thomas, a monk, 24. 

Spoon, 506,—metal, 725. 

Spring, medicinal, 204,—-chal; beat, 
ebbing and flowing, 41, 347.—pe- 
trifving, 55, i 560,—mineral, 
724. — fulphur, 118, 560. — falt, 
118. 


bill, 323. 

Springfield, 518. 

Sprotburg, 32. 

Sprotburgh caftle, 3, 

Spur, 505. 

Spurn head, 15, 75. 

Spurnefs holm, 725. 

Spurs, Ripon, 57.—antient, 477, 494, 

6. 

Spynie caſtle and barony, 427, 429. 

Spynighow, 155. 

Seackallan, 567. 

Staffa, 717. 

Stafford, Thomas, took Scarborough 
caſtle, 17.—family in Ireland, 544. 

Stag and dog killed in a chace, 1 59. 

—- preſented at Durham, 113. 

Stag's horns, 244. 

The Stags, a rock, 559. 

Staindrop, 104. 

Stainforth, 43. 

Stainland, 36. 

Stainthorp, 104, 112. 

Stainton, Weſt, on the hill, 112. 

Stair and earl, 334. 

Stair caſes at Wreſill, curious, 70. 

Stalactites, 424. 

Stamfordham, 25 r. 

Stanard caſtle, 245. 

Stanbridge, 6. 

Standard, what, 21. 

Standard weights of Scotland, 3.43. 

battle of 20, 21, 86.— hill, ib. 

Standing ſtone, 36. 

Standing ſtones, 377, 724. 

Standiſh family, 138. 

Stane, a tenement, 721. 

Stane, names ending in, of what origi- 
nal, 721. 

Stanemore, 96.— ſpital on, ib. 

Stanford bridge, 13. 

Stanforth bridge, 09. 

Stanbope, 116. 

Stanie caitle, 524. 

Stanihurſt, Richard, 559. 

Stanley, earl of Derby, 129. — Tho- 
mas, firſt earl of Dake. 131.— 
Thomas earl of Derby, 129. — 
Thomas retook Berwick, 240. — 
John lord lieutenant of lreland, 
129. — William baron Mont- 
egle, 13. — fir John king and lord 
ot Man, 699. — family burial place, 
137. 

Stanwick, 93; 176, 192, 227. 

Stanwig, 25. 

Stanys caſtle, 423. 

Staple land, 944. 

Stapleton family, 51, 72.—fir Robert, 
high ſheriff ot Yorkthice, 51. 

Star caſtle, 757. | 

Star, or cattle . chamber at Dublin, 

. 
Starbotham, eruption of water. 41. 
Star & nach nan gael, 430. 


X. 


Stationes per lineam valli, 230. 
Statue of Commodus, 23. 


Roman. 152. 


— equeſtrian of Cr arles II, 314. 


— of Brigantia, 32 
of the duk- of Cumberland, 623, 
Statutes, parliamentary, of England in 
uſe in Ireland till Heury Vill, 


485**, 


Staward caſte, 245, 
Steeton, 53. 
Stenhou rock, 444. 
Stenneſs iſland, 42. 
Stennice, 524. 
Stennis, 723, 724. 
Stepholm, 696. 


Steriing money, why ſo called, 357, 


282 
. : 
Stern, Dr. biſhop of Ca-liſle, 192. 


Sterne, Laurence, where born 


_ 


e a Ys 
deWart tamily, wheoce its or Zn ard 
name”, 333, 334» 349, 433-— Mount, 
33.—v1iicount Mount,ov, 636.— 
William, his crime and puniſhment, 
395.— Bernard ear! of Lichticld be- 
haved valiantly at Naples, 3.0.— 
Ene earl of March and duke of Le- 
nox, 350.—F rancis earl of March 
and duke of Lenox and Richmond, 
g7.—Lodowic earl of Newcaſtle, 
252.— fir John earl of Traquaic, 
298.—Robert biſhop of Caitunet 
and earl of Lenox, 302, 358.— 0 
bert baron of Uchiltre, 333.—K9- 
bert, 371.— James earl of Arran in 
ri aht of guardianſhip to James Ha- 
milton, 337.— of Dove ear! of 
Murray, 433.—für james earl of 
Bute, 338.—0: Lorn, 377, 389, 
337. — alan, 349.— Walter, high 
tteward of Scotland, ib. — Nobert 
lord D'Aubigne, captain of a Scctch 
garde da corps in France, ib —Ro- 
bert bilbop of Orkney, 735.—Mat- 
thew earl of Lenox, 250.—Robert 
earl of Monteith and duce of A ha- 
nv, ſtarved Davic, ton of the king if 
Scotland, to clear his way to the 
crown, 371, 389.— Robert earl cf 
Orkney and lord Zetland, 73.— 
his houſes, 7 36.— Patrick, Þaron cf 
Shetland and car! of Orkney, 755, 
737. — earl of Strathern, 37% — 
John earl of Athol, 303. — Alex- 
ander, and James, the black knight, 
earls of Buchan, 423. — Hearty 
baron Methven, 294. — Ln 
earl of Angus, 4c3.— Maurice ii 
in the battle of Rartaw, 4:;3.—jants 
earl of Murray murdercg, 373.— 
John earl of Marr convicted of at- 


tempting his brother's. lite ay magic, 
and blcd to death, 413.— join cer 
of Buchau defeated the Env; ith at 
Bauge, was made conſtable of France, 
and tain in the battle of Vero, 


23.—Robert ear! of Urxacy ad 


Saran £etland, 723. 7 39. 


Stewartries in Scotland. 23:. 


8 


— 


tewartty and ſtewarts of Crxfey, 
737. i = 

ticas found at Ripon, 57. 

ingfteet, 66, 67. 


tillington, 68. 


tirbiſkop. 742. 


* 


f WY 
Stirting, 304. 353.—money, 305. 


_ ws 
{ſheritcom, * * * * * 
carl, 3209. 

Carte oi, 305 


Stitenham and baron, 34. 


8 


tiveton hall, 48. 


Stob ſtone, 251. 


8 


tock fiſh, 14. 


Stockholm land. 597. 


— 


tocking manauta gor) 1505. — Il Jer- 


ſey, 749. 


_ 
— 


Scocc port oc rony, 134. 
Stockton, 115. 
Stodhart, bo. 

Stoke. battle of, 143. 


Stoxetley , I J. 


Stoae· 


de- 


| 


Stonebyre lin, 343. 

Stone hive, 416. 

— celle, 1955 

— grave, 550. 

— —. 128, 699. 

— ſnakes, 17, 44. 

—— ſiſh and cockles, 23. 

— turf, 570. 

— ä — aug uration, 639. 

-— On which O Neal was crowned, 
614. 

—— cofhns, 82, 316, 724. 

— Cheſts, 623. 636, 635, 724. 

—— boat, 722. 

at Rudſtone, 78. 

— ſingle, 260, 366, 559, 717, 718. 
and perforated, 725. 

— circles, 36, 96, 174, 179, 181, 
182, 192, 246, 248, 260, 316, 291, 
417, 431, 432, 446, 500, 564, 587, 
597%, 602, 638, 716%, 724, 743 

— round, 19. 

—— bui dings, 505. 

— falling from the clouds, 721. 

— called Conbarchan, 396. 

— Sue nos, 430. 

— heap, 155. 

— coronation of Scotland, and figure 
of a king -n it, 388. 

Roman, 377. 

— of Scone, 394, 399. 

— inſcrivd, 317.—at Sandneſs, 
742. 

—— three, 244. 

—— pyramidal, 9, 148. 

— ſtanding, 377, 724. 

Stormont, carl and ecunteſs, their monu- 
ments, 397. 

Stornway « aſtle, 718, 

Stow, regality of, 299. 

Strabane, 634, 635, 636.—viſcount, 
635. 

1555 his account of the Iriſh, 665. 

Stradbally, 536. 

Strade tombs, $57- 

Stradhailloys, 614. 

Strageth, 332. 

Straglaſh lake, 431. 

Straheiric, 431. 

Strange, fir Kobert, the engraver where 
born, 725. 

Strangeally, 514. 

Strangford, 620,—viſcount, ib, 

Stranrawer, 331. 

Strangways, 19.— R. 18. 

Stratford, 96. 

in Slaney, 552. 

Strathalladale, 443. 

Strathallan. viicount, 381. 

Strathavern, 445, 456. 

Strathavon, 342+ 

— — lord, 440. 

Strathbolgie, 423.— David earl of A- 
tho!, ſummoned among the Engliſh 
earls, 393. — ſlain in the battle of 
Kelblen ioreſt, ib. john hanged for 
tr-alon, ib. 

Strathdovern, 424. 

Stratbendrie, 377. 

»rathern ſtewartry, 378,—carls, 378. 
—:Och, 431. 

dtratherrich, 432. 

rath Farri gaie, 432. 

Srathifillan, 300. 

Strathgriet, 345. 

Strath Morar, 428. 

Strathmore, 414. 

Strathſpey, 431. 

dtrathy bay and head, 446 

T. e α,ðð¾/ 304. 

Stratwick, 112. 

Straw hull, 806. 

d reet with figured ſtones, 724. 

Street lane, 134. 


Streetway, a road, 382. 


Strenſhale, 17, 79,—council, 79. 
Str-tiham, 104, 112. 5 
Strickland, 149. —family, ib — Wil- 

iam bifhop of Carliſle, 173, 192. 
dtrivelin, John, baron, 176. 
Nromneſs, 723, 724. 


e 


Strongbow, Richatd, earl of Pembroke, 
conquered Ireland, 469. 

reſtored Dermot Mac Mor- 

1 and married his daughtet, 

468. 


- called earl of Strighull, 549. 
Stroma, 444, 721, 722, 723, 724. 
Stronza 722, 724. 

Strozzi Leo invaded Guernſey, and 
was repulſed, 752. 

Struan, 715. 

Strucones, what, 696, 

Struell wells, 620. 

Struthers, 370. 

Stryne, 724. 

Stryny, ib. 

Stuart depute heritab'e, 3). 

Stuart, baron of Carleis, and earl of 
Calloway, 331. 

———— John, carl of Carrick, 332. 

Stuartſtown, 635, 636.—hall, 636, 

Stubham, 7. 

Studs of a belt where found, 239. 

Studley, 57. 

Stukely, I homas, his adventures, 550. 

Stylus, wooden, 251. 

Suavicordium, 326. 

Succeath, name of St. Patrick, 614. 

Sudatory, 251. 

Suc river, 589, 504. 

Succinium, 423. 

Sudcote ſteel, 77. 

Sudereys, 715. 

Sucno's caſtle, 725. 

ſtone, 430. 

Suerby, 15. 

Suggeden hoſpital, 400. 

Suil ifland, 717. 

Suire river, 510, 520. 

Sulgenus, 467. 

Sullevan More, king of Ireland, ſur- 
rendered his territory to Elizabeth 
to hold of her, made baron of Va- 
lence and earl of Glencar, 496. 

Sullivan family, 497. 

Sumerled, thane of Argyle, 346. 

Sunderland, 12 3.—baron, ib. 

Sunbeggin tower, 163. 

Sungill, 445. 

Sunk iſland, 75. 

Sunken kirk, 179. 

Surita, Jerom, 131, 212. 

Surley Boy, reduced, abjured all fo- 
reign allegiance, and had his poſle(- 
ſions reſtored to hold by certain ſer- 
vices, 627. 

Sur Teis, Richard, baron, 236. 

Sutherland, fir Alexander, baron 
Duffy, 429. 

- 438.—carl, 438, 440. 


Suthill, 38.—family, ib. 


Sutton, 75. —family in Ireland, 540. 

Dr. Thomas, founded Bamp- 
ton freeſchool, 161. 

Swale river, 24, 25. 

Swaleſdale, 24. 

Swan wort, 427. 

Swanlinbar and ſpa, 604. 

Swartmoor, 143. F 

Swart, Martin, came to England with 
the counterfeit Plantagenet, ib. 

Swediſh ſhip loſt off Orkney, 725. 

Swelchie, 721. 

Swift, dean, 616. 

Swillington family, 44. 

Swilley lough, 639, 642. 

Swinford, 586. 

Swithington and family, 49 

Swina and its wells, 722. 

Swinborn caſtle, 248.—tamily, 231. 

—— Adam de, 176. 

Swinburgh head, 721 

Swine or Swinkey, 75. 

Swineſhead, 179. 

Swinna, 722. 

Swinton, 

Swire river, 520. 

Swona, 722. 

Sword hilt gilt, 239. 

——- inſcription on, 191. 

— — of James I 431. 


X. 


Swords found, 257. 472, 404. 

"= viſcount, 538. — round tower, 
481. 

Swordes, 861. 

Syllinæ inſulæ, 756, 

Sylvius, /Eneas, his account of the 
Britans, 239, 240. 

Sympathies and antipathies, 18. 

Synod, at Whithy, about the celebta- 
tion of Eaſter, 18. 

—— at Finchale, t21. 

— provincial, in Scotland, when 
held, and of what matters it has 
power, 287. 

——- at Newtown in Ireland, 566, 

Syria inſula, 756, 


- 
12 earls of Carlingford, 601, 
Taba, 322. 


Tadcaſter, , 51. 

ſaying of Dr. Eades paſſing 
by it in ſummer, ib. 

Taghado?, 542. 

Taghmon, 546. 

Tahmelio caltle, 534. 

Taich river, 379. 

Tait family, 721. 

Taizali, 423. 

Takclen, 616. 

T albois family, 235. 

vo, earl of Anjou, 147. 

Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, 3—fa- 
mily, 129, 548, n. 550. 

—— — John, firſt car! Shrewſbury, 
baron Dungarvon, and earl of Wa- 
terford and Wexford, 510. 

— ſeneſchal of Ireland, 511. 

—— — George, duke of Shrewſbury, 


3. 
—— Edward, 237. 
—— Robert, 528. 
Kichard, walled Kilkenny, 


29 
Tallagh, 561. 
Talloch, 397. 
Tallow, $13 
Taimaſh, fir Lionel, earl of Dyſart, 


75. 
TR hes Umhail, 625. 
Tanach dreſs, 390. 
Tanderazee, 616, 623. 
Tanet caſtle, 246.—ifland, 746. 
Tanfield, 24.— Great, 90.— Weſt, ib. 
Taniſt, 665. 
Taniſtry, ib. 
Tantallon caſtle, 303, 308. 
Taodinum, 402. 


Tapobrane, 463. 


Tarah, and parliaments held there, 565. 

T aranſa, 718. 

Tarbat, 435.—New, 437. 

Tarbatnels and obeliſk, ib. 

T arben, 387. 

Tarnaway, 430. 

Tarquin's caltic, 135. 

Tatſet, 23% 

Tarvedrum promontorium, 445. 

Tarvis burn, 422. 

Tarvitium, 445. 

Tarvus, what, 443. 

Taſſagard, 561. 

Jate family, 599. 

Taurinus biſhop of Evreux and mer 
tyr, 10. 

Taymont, 397. 

Jay mouth, 392. 

Tayn, 437. 

Tayne, 305. 

Tayr, 392. 

Teach Schotin, 537. 

Teach Temple, 591. 

Teachranham, 553. 

1eagnamugehan, 596. 

Tcampulteagh Cailleachdhubb round 
tower, 481. 

Teampullna Call, 537. 

Tebay, 156. 

Less tiver, 104, 110.—fall of, 11: 

Teeth 


— ̃ 


Teeth of large ſize where found, 602, 
+ ef, 527. 

[ egadagobha, 625, 

Tegh ſacra, 561. 

Teglag Eudha, 584. 

[ erfdale, 294. 297. 

Teify r.ver, 294. 

[eiſe, 17. 
Teith river, 79. 

| ele{cope, Mr. Short's, 214 
Tell, what, 526. 

Jempeſt fatnily, 44. 
1emplars, 45. 

Temple of Terminus, 3535. 
— of Diana, 153. 

of the winds, 622. 
———— Roman, 36, 323. 

' X Druigica!, 559. 

Jen plehurſt, 66. 

— — Kirk, 309. 

— Newſom, 3, 45, 246. 


— CF 5s, 571 


—— ones, 417. 

— brough, 31. 

— an, 500. 

——— a, 421 

— Patric, 628. 

— Ferlagham, 673. 

— cha), 514. 

— — Houſe, $91. 

dowerby, 159. 

Tenelick, 575. 

Teneriffe, height of, 435. 

Tenure, 19, 45. Y 

— by keeping a houſe at Brother- 
ton ſurrounded with a ftone wall, 
46. 

ia free burgage, 15. 

by yearly rent of tour pounds 
and 2 tag, 194. 

— one Knight to be ready on the 
king's ſummons to terve 1n the wars 
of Wales and Scotland, 169. 

holding the king's ſtirrup when 
he mounts his horte in Carliſle cattle, 
192. 

is cornage to give notice of the 
enemy by founding a horn, 176, 
214. 

— yn; hirty Knights {-ryice 
to the ward of Newcatltle on Tyne, 


33” : 3 
by twelve kaights“ fervices, 
238. 

— being inborow and outborow 
between the Engliſh aad Scotch, 
239, 301. 

— a Sckburne, 114. 

— of the Straw, 7C9. 

Terminus, god, 355. 


Terraces, Roman, 299. 


Terryland, 584. 

Teſedale foreſt, 112. 

Teſin, 102. 

Tefh,. 827. 

Teſtamentary cauſes, by whom tri d 
in Scotland, 287. 

Tevioc river, 294, 295.—ale, 295. 

- car! of, 2 

Tewet water, 55. 

Thanatos, 740. 

Thanes in Scotland, 288, 371. 

among the Danes, 005. 

—— Cr, 439. 

Thanittry, 479, 005. 

Thaclethorp, 77. 

Theatre, 028. 

T helwall, 137. | 

Theodoſius built caſtles on the Ro- 
man wall, 212. 

Therdeluac king of Ireland, 61m. 

Thern mountains, 573. 

Thicket, 78. 

4 iilentel, 720. 

'T hiries and baron, 320 

Thirleſtan, 294, 300. 

Thirtwall raimily, 232. 

caſtle, 220, 242. 

"'Fhirtk, $6. 
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Pontefract, 649.,—carl of Albemarle 
and duke of Clarence, 16, —Henry, 
49,—geteated the Engliſh at Bauge, 
and was flain at Verneuil, 423.— 

— court and ſuburb at Dublin, 
$49- * 

——— the rhymer, 297. 

Thomas town, 538. 

1 tomond, 57 g.—earl, 579. 

I hompſon family, 68.—Henry, his 
mauſoleum, 60. 

Thor, a Saxon deity, on a coin, 159. 
—his temple, 80. 

Thordiſa, 80. 

Thoreſby, 89, 72. 

— mi, 29. 

—— Ra the antiquary, 33, 
39, 30, 89, 159. 

— — John, an antiquary, 89. 

—— oha, archbiſhop of Tork, 
and chancellor of England, 11, 64, 
89. 

Thorgut, 159. 

Thorn, 35. 

Thoraborough houſe, 52, — pennies, 
ib. 

Thornhill, 5. 

Thornton, 43.—family, ib. 

bridge, Ec. 

on the ftreer, 86. 

Thorough toll, 25. 

Thorp on the hill, 44. 

——- Salvia, 32. 

——— arch mineral water, 63. 

Thours, Guy de, 26. 

Thraces, firit cohort of, 25. 

- ſecond cohurt of, 107. 

Thread made at Killeleagh, 621, 

Threecaſtic head, 498. 

Three ſiſters, 528. 

— brothers tree, 159. 

[ hriburgh, 31. 

Djputung or T arihing, 27 

Thrumſton, 442. 

Taruſh, a ftone, 718. 

Thruik caftle, 21. 

Theydwulf, abbot, 45. 

Thulè 726, 727, 728. 

Thurcroft, 31. 

Thuror lands, and is defeated, 628. 

Thurgut, 159. 

Thur and, Thomas, 170.—caſtle, 13 r. 

Tunftals, 131. 

Thurles, 524.—viſcount, ib. 

Thurſo, 443.—Eaſt. ib. 

Thurſtan, archbithop ot York, 57, 65. 
— iis rebus, 58. 

T hurulf, inicription to, 702. 

Thweng tamily, 18, 19. 

— Mrmaduse ce, 3. 

=—— 0:4 of Kilton, id. 

— Thomas, 106. 

Thyane, Francis, 7. 

Tibrach, 531. 

Tibradain Maine, 572. 

Tibberd, whar, 391. 

Tiobers caſtle camp, 325, 328. 

Tibbeen, 596. 


Tichburn, Baron Ferrard of Beaulieu, 


7 ici. 162 

Tickhill, 3, 24. —nonour, ib. 
Tier ghan caitle, 556. | 
Tides in Orkney, 721. 
Tiddown, 531. 

St. T igernacn or Tierny, 611. 

Till river, 228. 

Tilleol family, 176. 

Tilleſley and tamily, 128. 

Tü, Oto de, 33, 34. His croſs, ib. 
Tilliedron hill, 420. 
Tillotſon, archbiſhop, 37. 
Tilton, bithop of Elphin, 37. 
Timanoe, round tower, 48 
Timohoe, 537. 
Limoleague, 509. 
Tinolinbeg, 542. 

Tin, what, in Britiſh, 232. 
—— where plentiful, 722. 


£ 


Themas carl of Lancaſter beheaded x — trade and mines, 754, 759, 


Tirawley, b:rony, 385. 


X. | 


Tine, South, 2432,river, 193, 177. 

Tindale family, 233. f 

— — Adam de, 234. 

Ting in Daniſh, what, 701. 

Tingwall, 730, 73:1, 741. 

— 7. 

I ingwald, 741. 

Tinmouth, 236, 237 

-—— Caſtle, ib. 

-—— Chronicle, 104. 

T intern abbey, 544, 545. 

Tinwald, what, and how held, 701. 
acts of, 792. TD 

Tippal river, 232. 

Tipperary, 524. 520, £22. 

— holy croſs of, 525. 

— earl of, ib. ; 

Liptoft, lord depury of Ireland, 4 


. 


7 
5 
Tir-c nnel,6 39—945-—earl,6 2 
[ irdaglas, 524. 
- * — 1 — — 
Ti and, 717. 
Tir Mon, 597. 


Tr-Oen county, 534.— Upper and 


Lower, 634. 

Title of honour held by guardian ſuip, 
337. 

T.vidt river, 294, 295. 

— dale, 295. 

Ius, 129. 

Toad, found alive in a fone wien 
ſawn, 260. 

Tobacco pipe, 543. 

Tobarolvis, 50 

Tober, 572. 

Toberglory, 620. 

Tobius river, 

Tobred, 442. 

Tockwith, 66. 

Todſhaugh, 319. 

Todd, Hugh, 188. 

Todd Law, 248. 

Togher caſtle, 509. 

Tograny, 579. 

Tolbooth, 314, 344. 

Toleſtal, 549. 

Toieft.le, 549. 

Tollevilla, Plulip de, 12. 

Toliapis, 745. 

Tolmen, 737. 

Toltton hail, 53. 

Tomb of Patrick, Bridget, and Calum), 
517. 

- of two fifters, 72,—o0n Calan 
mountain, 579. 

Tombeolla, 

Tombs, 497 

of the kings of Scotland, Tre 
land, and Norway, 715. 

Tome caitle, 632. 

Tomies mountain, 493. 

Tomman heurich, 431. 

T onttail family. 131 —Cuthber?, bi- 
thop of Durham, 104, 108. — ür 
Thomas, 131. 

Tonſure ot tne clergy, by whem op- 
p led in England, 18. 


in Ireland, 512 


* 1320 


Toome, 524. 

T comewara, 523. 

Toomore, 508. 

Topcliff, 25, 92. 

Torald, ic. 

Torbeck family, 128. 

Tordown torett. 4 22. 

Torfechan and caitic, 602. 

T orfiar, 723. 

Toricles, lord, 327. 

Torinus, the martyr, where U ſhop, 

Torne caſtle, 632, 

Tornham, 13. 

Torpichen, 313.—varon, b. 

Torr blaran fort, 285. 

Torre, Mr. his IS. collections 
Yorkthire, 405. 

Toria iſland, 717. 


Torwood, 305. 
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Tougnes, a diltrict, 626. 
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Tougue, 446. 

* ates, duke of, 339. 

Tours, Gregory of, 749. 

Touthorpe, 66. 

Tovie caſtle, 632. 

Towan reef, 426. 

Townavilly, 644. 

Tower of Repentance, 325 

—— yellow at Trim, 566. 

ound, 380, 407, 478, 430, 

2, 494, 505, 507, 505, 513, 537. 

ry 561, 5%, 577, 586, 537, 603, 
608, 620, 642, 703.— conjectures 
on, 481,—in iſle of Man, ib. 

Towerllay, 246. 

Towns take name from oxen and ſtags, 
107. 

8 6, 48.— battle, 48, 49. 

Towy, 422. 

Tracy, viſcount Rathcoole, 501. 

Tracton abbey, 504. 

Trafford, 28.—tfamily, ib. 

Traigh breghy bay, 644. 

Trailey, 40, 491. 

Trajan, coin of, 716. 

Tralaigh, 713. 

Tramore, 514. 

Tranaby lin«s, 724. 

Tranent, 308. 

Traquair, and title, 297. 

Tra Skirveiſh, 700. 

Traſnagh, 497. | 

Treaſhuneſh iſles, 917: | 

Treature, ſo tt in vain, 235. 

Treboth, what. 26. 

Tre agh, 50% 

Tred-rmar, 17 

St. Tredvain's chapel, 725. 

Trees, foſſil, 35, 130, 142, 173, 570, 
65, 725. 

Treh it 633. 

Trenchb ay, battle of, 6. 

Tres ſotores, 107. 

Trevor, vicount Durgannon, 636. 

Trevet, 565. 

Triades, a book fo called, 368, 

Triburna, 604. 

Triburnenſes, ib. 

Trim, $04: 566.—lords, 563. 

Trimleſtown, 553.—and baron, 566. 

St. Trinion's church, 703. 

Trinity houſe at Hull, 74. 

— iſland, 605. 

Triſternagh, 571, 572. 

Triumphal arch, Arthur's Oon ſup— 
poſed to be one, 356. 

Trivers, Robert de, 173. 

Troby river, 589. 

Trovgh caſtle, 518. 

Trout, where plentiful, 154,—Gil- 
laroe, 58 3.—ſpeckled, 623. 

Trovis, 575. 

True place, 233. 

Truiſh dreſs, 390. 

Trumpets, antient, where found, 477, 
638. 

Tuah de Danan, 453 u. 

Tuam, 580, 58 ;3.—viſcount, 583. 

Tuam Muſgraghe, 509. 

Tuamona, 546. 

Tuath Munchan, 483. 

Tubrid, 494 406. 

Tueſis fl. 104, 110, 430. 

Tuilerm, 538. 

Tuitſch river, 721. G 

Tuiſco, ib. 

Tule, what, in Arabic, 727 

Tullagh tumulus, 533. 

Tallalilum, 309. 

Tullamore, and baron, 533. 

Tullelaſh, $29. 

Tu'livardine caftle, 379.—carl, ib.— 
marquis, 380 —bactlc, 379. 

Tulket, 132. 

Tollilum, 400. 

Tullo, 532.—vifcount, 533. 

Tullokerin round tower, 481. 

Tully, 543. 

Tullycarn, 624. 

Tullymore park, 624. 

Tviſk, . gs 
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Tuamona, 896. 

Tumel river, 396. 

Tumuli, 36, 80, 156, 219, 224, 248, 
250, 299, 316, 382, 390, 397+ 430, 
$14, $33» 543» 793, 722, 7244 725+ 
opened, 159. 

Tunag, 436. 

Tungri, hrſt cohort of, 176, 236, 

Tunna abbot, 237. 

Tunnaceſter, 186. 

Tunnocellum, 186, 229, 236, 253, 
258 

Toba family, 95, 131. 

— b ſhop of Durtam, 10. 

Tunyquin, 596. 

Turts ſerving for pre and candle, 129. 

Turgeſns, with his Norwegians, ra- 
vaged Ireland, 467. + 

Turketyll, chancellor, 25. n, 

Turlogh, $37,—round tower, 481. 

Torn apain *illock, 307. 

Turnbuli, biii.op of Glaſgow, founded 
tie un; ver hte, 3 9. 

Turner, fir Rovere, his charities at 
Kirk [, ham, 82. 

r. William, wh rt born, 256, 

Turnhain, Robert de, 18. 

Turk , 493. 

Triton chapel and tower, 127, 134. 

Tur, ©4475 

Toſk hn, 443. 


Tuc tam 1y, 559. 
T „ 294.—ſhire, 297.—carl and 


eq iis, 258. . 
„ „221, 238, 294, 295, 302. 
7 s Over,” 302. 

Jord, 37.257. 

1 Wie, IE T1. 746. 

4+ womond COUNTY, 675. —earls, 576, 

Tyanſtown cattle, 508. 

Tyaquin, 51. 

I yei.crumn, 396, 

1 yne P:2ce 23% 

T;rnenam, 397. 

TT y:rconnel county, 639-——645.—carl, 
643. | 
Tyrone county, 634,—carl and vil- 

count, 638. 

Tyrre\ fami:y in Ireland, 569. 

baron Caſtle Knoc, 548. 

-- Hugh, one of the conquerors 
of Ireland, 469. 

Tyſon, William, lord of Malton and 
Alnwic, flain in the battle of Haſt- 
ings, 20. 

Tyndale, 245, 246. 

T ynmonth, 253.—abbey, ib.— caſtle, 
b. —inſcrip ion, 253. 

Tynnevin caltle, 402. 

Ty broghory caſtle, 514. 

Ty Vorney Geeran, 494. 

Tyrone, earls of, 638. 


U. V. 


Al nei cave, 446. 

Uai na Colinan cave, 448. 
V. changed into M. in Br.tiſh, 415. 
Vaccarii, what, 14. 
Vacomag!, 351, 427. 
Vadimon lake, 349. 
La Val point, 753. 
Valachria, 746. 
Valay, 718. 
Valay iſland and fourd, 721, 729. 
Vale church, 753. 
Valectus or Valettus, what, 15. 752. 
Valentia, what part of England ſo 

called, and why, 213, 231. 
—— baron and vifcount, 496. 
Valence, Audomar de, cart of Pæm- 
broke, 393. 

— cf the family of Luſignan in 
France, 544. | 
Valium, 174, 211. 


Vallia. 174. 


Valvaſurs, who, 6. | 
family, 50, 53. 
fir William, baron, 52. 
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Vane, baron Bernard, 114.—ſir Hen- 
ry, ib. 

— William, baron Dungannon and 
viſcount Vane, 636. 

Vanora, queen, her ſtone, 408. 

Varanus — 427, 428. 

Varduli, who, 122. 

Vaſe, braſs, 477, 473.—marble, full of 
coins, 427. 

Vau't, 35 KG 

Vaughan, viſcount Liſburne, 628. 

Vaulx, Hubert de, 173, 177. 

—— family, 177, 201. 

——- Robert de, 177. 

Ubbanford, 239. 

Ublozahe), 634. 

Ubloghor hill fort, 634. 

Uch, what, 231. 

— Conwa , ib, 

—— Myayth, ib. 

Coed, ib. 

— Gwyrway, ib, 

— T yn, what, ib. 

Uchiltree caſtle, 324.—baron, ib. 
Uchted, fon of Fergus, lord of Gallo- 
way, taken and put to death, 330. 
Vet us Bolanus, propretor in Bri- 

tain, 727. 

Vetturiones, 284, 415- 

Udail ſucceſſion, 736, 739, 742. 

Vedta fl. 105. 

Veins of gold and filver in copper 
mines, 170. 

Veilabri, 41. 

Vellocatus, armourbearer to queen 
Cartiſmandua, married her, 1. 

Vemantrie, 729. 

Veneti, 759- 

Vencticz inſulæ, ib. 

Venice, 4. 

Venicnii, 639. 

Venicniium promontorium, 639. 

Venna, what, 759. 

Venomons creatures, none in Ireland, 
464.—nor in Guernſey, 752.—few 
in the iſle of Man, 699. 

Ventry, 494- 

Venutius, 2. 

Verbeia, 7, 50. — inſeription and fi- 
gure, 50. 

Verdon family, 509. 

—— conſtab'e of Ireland, 569. 

—— 'T hcobald de, 599. 

— - John, 559. 

Vere, Robert de, marquis of Dublin, 
and duke of Ireland, 550. 

Verelſt, Henry, 33. 

Vergivian ſea, 463. 

Vermuiden, colonel, a drainer, 35. 

Verneuil, battle of, 243. | 

Verney viſcount Fermanagh, 607. 
family and title, 607. 

Vernicones, 415. 

Verterz, 147, 148, 157- 

Veſcy family, 106, 238. 

——- barony, 19, 20, 195. 

—- Warin de, 20.—lord of Knap- 
ton, 288. 

— Ivo, Euſtace, and William, 19. 

—— chief juſtice of Ireland, 540. 

—— John, brought Carmelites firſt 
into England, 238. 

— — arms changed, 20. 

Veſpaſian, gold coin of, 318. 

Veſſels tranſ,orted over land, 386. 

copper, 162.— Roman, 135. — 
earthen, 513. 

Veſta, 540. 

Veteriponte family, 149. 

Ufford, chief juſtice of Ireland, 594. 
— Thomas, 237 

Ugie river, 420. Co 

Unrred, or Uchtred, earl of Northuth- 
berland, 105, 149, 241. 

Vice admiral of Man, his office, 701 

Victoria, 305, 317, 361. 

Vidogara, 324. 

Vidua river, 639, 642. 

Vieuxpont, R. 3. 

Villier town, 512. 

Villiers, earl of Jerſey, 751. 


Vil lers 
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Villiers, Barbara, ducheſs of Cleveland, 
82. 

— Viſcaunt Grandiſon, 512, 513. 

Vincent's, St. rocks, diamonds, 258. 

Vinderius fl. 626. 

Vindobala, 218, 253. 

Vindolara, 224, * 244, 25. 

V indomora, 236. 

Vines bear no truit in Ireland, 464. 

Vinovium, 105. 

Vipont, or Vieuxpont, or Veteriponte, 
family, 149. 

Robert de, 3.—lord of Weſt- 
morland, 149. — governor of Car- 
lifle, 175.— John de, 148. 

Vipfies, what, 15, 78. 

1701 174- 192. 

V iivedrum, 4455 440. 

Viſcount John, 238. 

Viſcounts of Scotland, 288. 

Virires, a deity of the Northum- 

Viterinus, J brians, 4, 122, 242, 244. 

Vivian egate in Ireland, 612. 

Clagh, 619. 

Ul, his donations and deſcendaats, 75. 

Ul arus, 759. 

Ulidia, 558. 

Ulleſwater,, 162, 173. 

Ulmetum, 20. 

Ulphus gave all his poſſeffions to the 
church of York, 10, 65 —his horn, 
19. 

Ulpius Trajanus, a veteran of the Alz 
Petriana, 173. 

Uiſter, 598.—earl, 640. 

— Curcy, Lacy, and de Burgh, 
earls, O40. 

Ulva itland, 717. 

Ulverſton, 132, 142. 

Ulyfles, his altar, g64,—cavern, 639. 

Umboth duty and lands, 740. 

Umfeburg, 743. 

Umfranville monument, 
bert, 260. 

Umfrevil family, 234, 235, 260. 

(3 lbert, earl of Angus, de- 

nied that title till he produced the 

king's writ of ſummons to parlia- 

ment by it, 402. 

Sir Robert, ſheriff of North - 
umberland, 250. —vice admiral of 
Eagland, his prizes and nick- name, 
250. 

Gans, 743 - 

Underhaugh, 205. 

Underlav, 162. 

Under Thanes, 288. 

Unes river. 439. 

Unicorn iland, a ſhip wrecked on, 
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Union of England and Scotland, 267, 
— 278. 


miſeries of the kingdom 
before it, 257. 

attempted by Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. and James I. 207.— 
by Caarles II. 208. 

articles propoſed by the 
Scots. confirmed in their parliamen”, 
but not in the Engliin, 270. 
commiſſioners fur it ap- 
pointed in the reiga of Anne, 271, 
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articles of, 
confirmed by both parliamentis under 
1 > » - * . ? 
the name of Great Brita:n, 278. 
Unocelluin, 253, 255: 
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Unſt, 729. 732, 741. 
V odii, 500. 502. 
Volantium, 170. 


Volunteer conventind ia Ireland, 636. 
Voluntii, 898. 019. 

Voreda, 1909, 201. 

Voto de monatltery, $.44- 

Votive altar, 4. 
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Uotal, 72. 84. 
Vraic, a tea weed, its uſes, 749, 752. 
Uraigbts, who, 0.32. 
Urban, pope, connrmed k. 


ner lohn in 
— - 
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the ſovereignty of Ireland, 468, 

Urdehead, 445, 

Urlare, 588. 

Urqhart caſtle and priory, 431. —fz- 
mily, 435. 

Ure ray 2 9, 23, 87. 

Urfa, where, 124, 255. 

Uriel, 599. 

Urns, 44, 49, 71, 83, 92, 60, 123, 
135. 139, 152, 155, 158, 251, 253, 
257, 260, 372, 399, 425, 477. 300, 
$43» 571, 623, 624, 636, 63%, 703, 
724. 

in Ireland, 637. 

Urqhuart caftle, 431. 


ſheriff of Cromarty, 425. 


Urſe, 416. 

Urſwick, 143. 

Uſhanr, 755- 

Uſher family, 559.—James, chancel! 
of St. Patrick's, 559,—archbiſhop of 
Armagh, 614.—his chacacter, 615. 

Uſquedaugh, 454, 668. 

Uterini, 496. 

Vulſtey, 172. 

U cantis, 759. 

Uxantiſſena, 759. 

Uxelum, 325- 

Uya and tound, 732. 

Uyea, 742. 
yor, 729. 


W. 


ACHODP river and dale, 3222. 

\ Wada, a Saxon duke, 18, 129, 
— his cafile and grave, 18. 

Wadd, what, 187. 

Waddington and hoſpital, 4t. 

Wade family, 18, 232. 

's gap, 242. — ma ſha', his road 
in the Highlancs, 390. 

Wadetgrave, 18, 81.— tones, 91.— 
cauſeway, 30. 

Wadf, what, 181. 

Wadmill cloth, 725. 

Wes, 722. 

Wainſcot from the king of Scots libra- 
ry, 137. 

Wake family, 176.—lord, 14. —varon 
John de, 14. | 

Wakefield, 38, 29.—outweo!, 87.— 
battle, 5, 38, 39.—lordihip. 5. 

Wakeman, 8, 50. 

Walafrid abbot, 467. 

Walcher, biſhop ot Durham, purchaſed 
the earldom of Northumberland, 
flaia for his opprefion, 107, 241. 

Wald, what, 701. 

Waldeof, or W altheof, earl of North- 
umberland, 104, 241 

Waleton, 130. 

Walker, Obadiah, 40. 

Walker's iron manutactory, Jt. 

Wal! of Agricola, 215—231, 242. 

- Hadrian, ib. 

Antoninus Pius ends, 318. 

- Severus, 215—231, 242. 

Roman, beginning of, 173 

Wail's head, 22 

— dy, 227. 

knowe, 227. 

— rents. 7. 

end, 230, 253.—'owes, 283. 

Wallace tower, 420.— family. 334.— 
Wilham, 348.— his tree, 305. 

Wallington, 251. 

Walls, 731. 

Walthes, 548. | 

Wallftowa citile, 509. 

Wallwick, 234. 2 
248. 
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45» 248.—grange, 


Cheſters, 222, 248. 


Walmgate, Ot. 
Walney iuland, 132, 142. : 
W alth tamil y ia lilanc,, 528. 5 $42 


X. | 


— David and Prilip two of the cas. 
querors of Ireland, 469. 

Walter, neobald, 30.—2 Norman 
prieſt, rebuilt Carlitle and ff unde 
us priory, 193.— Stuart prior of 
Blantyre made baron Blantyre, 344. 
—grandſon of Banquo made fieward 
of the kingdom of Scotland, 422 — 
the Stewarts, his poſterity, to K the ; 
name from his office, 249, 434. 

Wakon, 135, —family, 130,—W 2!t-; 
de, ib. 

— — Mr. his colletion of C. 
bridge antiquities boua ht by Mr 
Graham, 250. 

Walton wick, 233. 

Waltown, 225, 239, 318, 25: 

Walworth, 114. 

Wambes, 744. 

Wangesford viſcount Caſtlecgmber. 7 

Wantoch head, 34:. 

Wapentake court, 75. 

Warbeck, Perkin, 519. 

Warcop family, 159. 

Wardal, 172. 

Wardenof the Eaſt and Middle \ſarches, 
231. 

Lord Warden of tae Marches, 192. 

— las, 5. 

of Jericy, 749. 

Warden's mew, 232. 

LV aedkhwgyeos = 

War! 275, 7209. 

Wardlaw camp, 32 5. 

Wardrew and ſpa, 242. 

Wardſhip of linds held in chief 7 
knights fervice belong to the kinz 
during the minority, 19. 

Ware, fir James, 574. 

Wark, 259. 


Warkworth, 237, 25:.—tamily, 127 
—caitle and nermit ge, 257 a 
Warren, free, what, 5. — [oan earl of, 
5. — William de, car! at Northum- 
berland, 241.— family in Ireland. 
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538, 599 8 
W arrington, 128, 125.—car's, 136. 
W arringtown, 624. 
Warr, or Ward hills, 743 
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U art uu, 157.— 0 Hoy, 722 
— halm, 725. 
W arter, 72. 
Warwick, 174, 192. 
Wath, 47 
Wattes. 213, 234. 
Waſterholm, 42. 
Watchfield, 152. 
—— — CrO 85 202, EXT, 
hill TIT. 
Watchlow. 260. 
Water brought by pipes to Edinburgh, 
2312. 
—— — mineral. 18 - 280. 41 1 
— edianal, 204. 495, 358. 
_— i. beate, cc 
— — ot Lough Neagn, 220d in Dro- 
phulous cates, 616. 
Dc talls, 50 578. 
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Water ford county and town, 518. 5! 
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182, 49 


—— — iicount ni Cal. 


8 t4.— baron 
Warternoute, Nath 
Waterton. 


mate of the Norris 
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Waven tiver, 172 
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W eels, 330. 
wt 


orn, 83. 
Welden tamiiy, 50 n. 
Well, durning, 138. 
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Well, dropping, g. 

— ebbing and flowing, 143. 

— - hoſpital, go. 

— Olly, 317. 

— ſulphureous, 8, 118. 

— vitrioline, 8. 

Wemes family, 371. 

Wemmis caſtle, 370. 

Wemys, 391.—ball, 377.—houſe and 
earl, 372. | 

Eaſt and Weſt Wemys and houſe, 374. 

Wenman viſcount Tuam, 583. 

Wenſley, 89. 

Went river, 4. 

Wentſbeck, 237. 

Wentſdale, 23, 89. 

Wentworth, 3.— baron, 3.— Thomas 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, viſcount 
and carl of Strafford baron Raby, 
27, 114.—baron of Stainſborough, 
40. — Thomas earl of Cleveland, 82. 

— caſtle, 40. 

Were river, 103, 105, 107, 116, 117, 
123. 

— dale, 116. 

Weremouth, 107. 

Werk caſtle, 238.—baron Grey of, 
260. 

Wery wall, 131, 141. 

Weſt park, 8 5. 

— gate, 17. 

Weſt Meath county, 569—572. 

Weſt: ote barony, 574. 


Weſter birth, 721. 


Weſtern illes, 712, 

Weſtfield, 443. 

Weſtmoreland, 147—167.—-bounds, 
extent, ſoil, name, rivers, lakes, 150. 

inhabitants, diviſion, tenure-+; 
Domeſday, taxes, 151,—-lords of, 
149.— a ls, 149, 16 3.—ſheriffs of, 
149.— plants, 1H4—167. 

Weſton, 50. 

Weſtra, 722, 725. 

Weſtward, 186. 

Wetherail, 174. —cclis, 191. 

Wetherby, 7, 51. 

Wethercoat cave, 43. 

Wewiſh mountain, 437. 

Wexford, 544, 545. — county, 545 — 
547.— Carl, 544. 

Wnalefrith voz, 731. 

W haley, 129, 138. 

Whalſay, 729. 

W harlton calile, 19. 

Wharton, Phi ip baron, 51.—family,ib. 
156.— fir Thomas, 51. — fr Thomas, 
baron, defeated the Scots at S0.om 
moſs, 51, 15H, 176.— received an 
augmentation to bis arms, 156.— 
Michael, 73. Thomas vifcount 
Winchenden and duke of Wharton, 
150. — marquis of Catheriogh, 533. 
— barons, 147.— hal, 159, 

Vi neat in Caithneſs, 439. 

\ heatiey, 33. 

VWhelp caſtle, 148, 158. 

Wherf river, 6, 7, 8, 52. 

W hernizde mountain, 47» 

Vhethamfled, john de, 254. 

Whiddy ifland, 500. 

Win, what, 148 n. 
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Whinfield r ark, 148 
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White marble hills, 438. 

White rent, 181. —caftle, 546. 

Whitherne, 330. 

Whitesfort, 509. 

Whitehde cainp, 299. 

Whitgift, 35.— John, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, born at, ib, 

Whitley, 4, 205. 

— — Beaumont, 38. 

—— Caſtle, 177. 

Whitneſs, 730. 

Whittle, 138. 

Wynton caſtle, 117. 

Whitworth, 113, —family, ib, 

Wholeſtone, 36. 

Wick, 444. 

Wicker ſhips uſed by the Britans, 401. 

Wickliffe, 1035. 

Wicklow, 547, 548, 551. 

ö 

viſcount, 5 50. 

Widopens, 744. 

Wier dale and river, 131. 

Wies ford, 645. 

Wifle river, 441. 

Wigan, 138. 

Wiggin, 129. 

Wighill, 51. 

Wigh'on, or Weighton, or Market 
VN cighton, 14. 70, 71. 

Wigton, 172, 339, 331 

— carl, 330, 331, 356. 

— hoſpital, 186.—fleal, ib, 

Wik, 140, 441. 

Wixeham nunnery, 83. 

Wii, North and South, 718. 

Wilburfoſs 71. 

Wilford, fir George, defended Had- 
dington caſtle againſt the French, his 
portrait, 307,—- James, 303. 

Wilfred archbiſhop of York, 8.— 8e. 
his needle, 8.—ſteeple at Ripon, 56. 

William, ſon of Heary I. caſt away at 
ſea, 747- 

— arch „ſhop of York, 6. 

William the Conqueror. gave the Scots 
Cumberland to hold in fealty, 26.— 
granted many privileges to the church 
of Durham, 106.— fold Northum- 
berland to Goſpatric, and diveſted 
him of it again, 241. 

II.. landed in Ireland, 628. 
—Cefcared James II. at the Boyne, 
594 

8 king of Scotland, taken at 
Alnwic, 238.—pledged Berwick for 
his ranſom, 249. 

— carl of Moriton and War- 

ren, ſon. of king Stephen, 132. 

fort, 434. 

Williamſon, fir J ſeph, 184. 

Willotord, 177, 205. 

Willoughby de Brcke, lords, 28. 

Wilmots wick, 233- 

Wilſon, Thomas, biſhop of Man, 
cauſed the New Teſtament to be 
tranſlated into Manks language, 708. 

Wilton caſtle, 19. 

Winander meer, 144, 147, 153,—— 
iſlands, 154.—churcl, ib. 

Wincheſter, 235. 

Winchiligillo, 548. 

Winco bank, 31. 

Wincup, John, rector of Copgrave, 35. 

Winadoatre, 553- Ground, I 5 5. 
Heap of ſtones, 553. 

WW ini or, Cra. d ce, caſtellan of Pem- 
broke, made earl of Kildare, 540. 

Wafield barony, 553. 

Wine, what, 304. 

Viingte d, viicount Powerſcourt, 553. 

Wiintbed. 17. | 

Winſter river, 147. 
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Winder ton earl, 384. 
+ Fay - — A - - — 2 = 
Winton, 157, 303, 308. — earl, 302, 

—__. 1 
— — Andrew, the hiſtorian, 372. 


imwick, one of the beit livinys in 
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England, 128, 136. 
— — — 6 
* Jed Snele, 55 48. 
Y - 


X. 


Winvaed river, 45. 

Wiramuth, 107. 

Wire, 105,—navigation, 115. 

Wirkington, 170, 184. 

Wiſdath and voe, 730. 

Wile river, 172, 186, 

Wikſk river, 29, 

Wiſtow, 66. 

Witchcraft, 348. 

Witches in Athol, 293. 

Witham family, 40. 

Witherenſey, 15. 78. ü 

Witheriagton, 237, 257. — baron, 227. 
— family, 257.—caſtle, 237. T 

Witherſlack chapel, 136. 

Wittey, Dr. 56, 78. 

Witton, 105. —baron Eure of, ib 

Woburne hall, 96. 

Woden's Valhol, 80. 

Woderington family, 234. 

The Wolf, 757. 

Wolf dogs, Iriſh, 470, 484. 

— law, 410. 

Wolfold, 36. 

Wood, none in the Orknies, 925, 

—— petrified in Lough Neagh, 166. 

Woodal, 68. 

Woodchurch, 78, 

Woodenyton, 244. 

Woodnouſee, 319. 

—— lie, ib. 

wall, ib. 

Woodſtock, Thomas, not duke of 
Aibemarle, 16 n. 

Woodftocke, $42. 

Wool houſe, 74. 

W ooilen manufattory, 147, 227. 

Wooller, 260. 2 * a 4 

Wollover, 239. 

Wulf: y, tiſhop of Durham, 109. 

Wo.tingham, 117. 

St. Wolitan's, 542. 

Wolves, 445. — men turned into, 520. 

in Yorkſhire, 16.—in the 
mountains of Scotland, 445. — de- 
ſtroyed in England, 79.— and in Ire- 
land, 404. 

Wormius Olaus, 161. 

Worſborough, 40. 

V oriley, Thomas, 5.—family, 85. 

Worſpur, 40. 

Worthing on family, 128. 

Wortley, 3.— family, ib. 

— — {ir Francis, 27. 

Sidney, ID. __ 

Wotton family in Ireland, 509 

Wrayſholm tower, 142. 

Wreken dyke, 124, 125. 

Wren, Charles, 118. 

Wreſhil caftle, 13, 69, 70. 

Wrynoſe hill, 179. 

Walſtey caſtle, 185. 

Wyclitte, 96. 

Wye river, 131. 

Wyrch bridge, 111. 

Wynemius, dt. 192 

Wyane, ſir George, 53. 

Wyre, 722, 725. 

Wyre river, 140. | 

Wyville tamily, G9, ſir Marmaduke”; 
monument, 1b. | 


. 


7 ANWATH, 152. 
Yarrow river, 139 
Yarum, 82, 115.—bridge, 115 

Y columb kill, 7.4. 

Ydron batony. 532. 

Yeud:ingham, 83. 

Yele, 729. 

Yell, 731. 

Veſter, 269, —baron, iÞ 

Veſtaabi cauleway, 7 24+ 

Yetland, 722. 

Yeverin, 239 

Yew tree, mittab en, 345.— arge, 493 


Veil, hat, 15. 


1 Mona, 755 


1 


Yais L Sce Inis. 

Vordas cave, 41. 

York, 60, 61.—made a metropolitan 
city, 10.—ravaged by the Danes, 11. 
—by the Normans, ib.— twice burnt, 
ib.,—ſuffered greatly by war and fire, 
64. made a county corporate by Ri- 
chard II. 12.—latitudeand longitude, 
ib Edwin builds a wooden chapel 
at, 10. archbiſhop Egberts library, 
ib. archbiſhops, 11. ſtyled primates 
of England, 64. Domeſday, 11, 65.- 
St. Mary's abbey, ib.—cathedral re- 
built, 11. · deſcription of, 12. · library, 
65. —chapter houſe, 12.—caſtle te- 
built, ib. — council, 12,—chapel on 
Ouſe bridge, 63.— walls, ib.—gates, 
63 church, ib. caſtle, ib. — George 
ian, 64.— religious houſes, 64, 65.— 
minker, ib.——monuments, 64.— 
archbiſhop's palace, ib.— St. Wil- 
liam's college, ib.—ſee, ib — guild - 
hall, 65. — lord mayor's houſe, ib. 
—aſſembly room, ib. manufacture, 
ib —races, ib. —St.. Mary's tower, 
ib, dukes of, 8, 22.—carls, 21. 

Yorkſhire, 3—101. 

— W oft Riding, 3—12, 27—57.— 

— Eaſt Riding, 13— 16, 68—78. 

— North Riding, 17—22, 79—87 
— plants, 98— 101 


N D FE 


Vork wold, 13. 

Vorkiſts defeated the Lancaſtrians at 
Towton, 6, 48. 

——-— routed by them at Wakefield, 
5» 39- 

Yorſtane, 721. 

Youghall, 507. 

Young, fir Peter, tutor to James VI. 
304. 

Ythan barony, 422. 

Yrhea river, 425. 


Z. 


EALAND, 746. 
Zealanders fiſh on the coaſt of En- 
gland, 17. 

Zenæ, 758. 

Zeſter, 294; 303. 

Zetland, 729.—Giffard's account of, 
ib. Mr. Lowe's account of, 741. 
ſudject to the Danes, ib. ceded to 
James III. of Scotland, 736.—re- 
* the king of Denmark, ib. 
—annexed to the crown, and made a 
ſtewartry, 7 37 ,—mortgaged to Wil- 
liam Douglas earl of Morton, ib.— 
the rents granted to George viſcount 
Grandiſon, ib.—-pariſnes, 7 40.,—- 
iſlands, ib. climate, 5 42.—produce, 
733.—miaes, cattle, horſes, ſheep, 


X. | | 


manufactures, ib.—hogs, wild fow!, 
iſh, 734 —herring fiſhery, 734, 
742, 743-—length of days, 53; — 
antient inhabitants, language, and 
religion, 1b,—exports and imports, 
734, 738.—Chhriſtianity, when in- 
troduced, 2 proteſtant bi- 
ſhop, ib.—-ſee, ib. eccleſiaſtical 
government, ib. min ſters, 7356. 
— ſchool, ib ——anticnt govern- 
ment, ib.— Fowd, ib.—preſent ga- 
vernment by a ſteuart and juſticiar, 
baillies and rancilmen, 737, 738.— 
country acts, 738.—adminiſtration 
of juſtice, ib.— earl of Morton keri- 
table ſteuart, juſticiary ſheriff, and 
_—_ admiral, 738. — 
commiſſary and other magiſtrates, 
ib.—Udell ſucceſſion, 7 39.—made 
of diſpoſing of eſtates, ib,—a ſnynd 
bill, ib. — cron rents, 739. 740.— 
weights, and meaſures, and money, 
739. Umboth lands and rents, 7 45, 
— language, 741. — trade, 742. — 
civility of the inhabitants, ib,— 
burial place, 743. 


Zouch, William, archbiſhop of York, 


with Henry Percy defeated the Scots 


at Nevil's croſs, and took their king 
priſoner, 106, 


Zullen, 739. 


VOLUME 
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% - 0B Abs 
ADDITIONS and CORRECTIONS 


p. », col. 2. 1 3 from bottom, for Buſby v. Buiſly. 
of 7 col. 2. l, 16 from buttom, FP. {ide 


P. 39. At Wakeheld is a freeſchool founded by queen Elizabeth: over the door Schola Elizabethe : over two coats George 
Saville, eig; and George & ville and Thomas Saville his ſonnes. 


P, 40. col. I. I. 5. rom bottom, 1. This family afterwards became earls of Suſſex 20 Charles I. and built a ſtately hovſe; 


but James, the last earl, dying 1671 without iſſue, it came to Francis lord Brudenell, who had married 


Is fiſter Frances, and was fon of Robert earl of Cardigan. (18 G, Dugdale's Bar. II. 462.) 
P. 43. col, 1. J. 12. 7. Auſtwick to Mr, James Farrar 


I. 34. 7. Alunpot 


p. 56, col. 2. r. the charter of Ripon was granted 1604. 


r, Duel croſs is a tumulus full of urns, bones, and aſhes. A coin of Veſpaſian was found there, See the 
inſcription in (ent. Mag. 1787, p. 565, and explained ib, 669, 
P. 6G. col 2. I. 8 from bottom, r, Rivaux 
P. 75. Kiſhy near Bever'ey was the antient ſeat of the Ellerkers, of whom Roger Mainwaring Eilerker, the heir of Eton 
Manwaring Eil-rcer, dying under age, it was divided between his four ſiſters : Arabella, married Thomas, fon 
of lord One, anch died 1782, Charlotte, 1777, Geor e earl of Leiceſter, and two remain unmarried, The 
fine old manſi n- houſe being deſerted and empty was deſtroyed by fire, and the eſtate put up to auction 1787, 
p 84. col. 1. The manſon-rouſe of Francis Smith, eſq; of New building near Thirſk, was the abbot of Bylands grange ; 
and he has the head of a croſier found there, repreſenting the crucifixion and the deit 
Virein. 
for Laſtingbam r. Laſtingham 


P. 91. col. 2. Ihe abbey of B-gare in Britanny having eſtates in England, particularly in this county and Leiceſterſhire, 
taect was a cc of alien monks of that abbey fixed near Richmond in the reign of Henry III. which, at 
the ſupprethion, was granted to the chantry of St. Anne at Thirſk, then to Eton college, then to Mount- 
grave priory, and at laſt, finally, to Eton (Tanner, 683.) 

col, 2. l. 4 from bottom, . Sedbyri 
P. 92. Ct], . J. 9 Maran . Pl. III. fig. 5 


P. 947. At the end of Yorkſhire,” add, The great landholders in this county at the making of Domeſday ſurvey were, 
belides the king and the archbiſhop and canons of York, the biſhop of Durham, the abbot of York, earl Hugh, 
Robert carl of Moriton, earl Alan, Robert de Todeni, Berengar de Todeni, Ilbert de Laci, Roger de Buſli, 
Robert Malet, William de Warren, William de Perci, Drogo de Holderneſs, Ralph de Mortemer, Ralph Pa- 
gane], Walter Deincurt, Gilbert de Gand, Gilbert Tiſon, Hugh Fitz Baldric, Erneis de Burun, Ofbern de Ar- 
cis, Odo baliſtacius, Richard Fitz Erfalt, Gorsfrid Alſelin, Alberic de Coct, Goſpatric, and the king's thanes, and 
Roger de Poitou. It was divided then as now into North, Eaſt, and Weſt Ridings: Richmondſhire is not diſ- 
tinzuiſhed, Beſides the furvey we have at the end a liſt of claims and their ſettlement by jury“. 

* Clamores de Evrvickire in Weſt, Eſt, and North redinges, & concordia eorum per homines qui juraverunt, 


P. 155. Iugal hall near Winandermere in Staveley pariſh was the eſtate of the Collinſons, of whom was Peter Collin- 
fon, the natural, who died 1768, aged 75. (Fothergil's account of him.) 
P. 190. col. 2.1. 7. ad Gru is on the Bark way plates before - mentioned, vol. I. p. 341. 
J. 3 from bottom, yr, portraicted 


104. col. 1.1; 56, 37. T. is in brigadier Stanwix”s garden at Carliſle, 


y crowning the 


D 
P. 201. col. 2, J. 12. add Fig. 14, 15, 16. Pl. XIII. were found here. See Horſley, Cumb. XXXI. p. 267, and Pen- 


rant's Tour in Scotland, 1759, p. 250, 263. They are now at Netherby. 
213. col. 1. J. 33. r. Tartars 
210. col. 2. J. 18 from bottom, r. caſtellum 
P. 228. col; 1. in margin, r. 16. 
P. 288. col. 1. 1. 18. Lord Hailes, I. 27. brings proofs of both c:mes and thanus in records to the end of the 15th century. 
P, 289. Malcolm III. is {aid to have hojden a parliament; but lord Hailes, I. 26. denies that the word was uſed in 
that ſenſg in Scotland, though Ingulphus, p. 103. applies it to a monkiſh chapter. | 
-. r. Eildon 
5. r. is a camp, which may either have been made by the Romans, or during 
P. 207 col. 2. 30. 40 dme ſnes was purchaſed by the family of Buccleugh in the beginning of this century, 
David occupied a ſtrong camp near Roxburgh, 1136, againſt king Stephen, Hailes“ Ann, 
f. 70. 


The qusſtion about the primacy of the Scotch church was not determined. Ib. I. 65. 


P. 293. col. 1. |. 42. ail in Selkirkſhire 
I. 43. In Selkirkſhire is 
I. 52. for revived v. reſtored 
I. 54. 7. grandſon: Henry 
col. 2. J. „ Caldermuitr 


I. 37. 1. Ni4path 

I. 33. r. and the earl of March 

I. 53. 7. Lb of the Lowes, 

Note c. ry. Ford. Ib. xili. 49. 

P. 299. col. 1. 1. 4r. lord of Oliver caſtle. 

I. 42. r. Drumelxeir 

penult. It is zo miles long and 16 broad, and 16 miles diameter, 
col. 2. J. 41. . Ethrick. c 

1. 27. 1. Flere it enters into Tiviotdale and is 

7. from bottom r, Pielfell 


1 


- + — 


P. 308. col, t. 2. Lord Hailes denies the Hungarian extraction of the Borthwicks, Ann. I. 32. 

P. 243. A beautiful gold Otho was tound in a plowed field in Carlute parith, within two miles of Lanerk. 
Gent. Mag, 1786. p. 33. 

© 14%. Mr. Gray's ſervants of Hawſkland, in Leſmago pariſh, 1773, removing a ſtone cairn, found a 

5 ſtratum of tcue ſand 6 feet long, and 4 broad, in which were 6 Roman urns, all broken except one, 

which fell to the ſheriff depute of Lanerkſhire: they were of brown clay, carved round the top 
with laurel leaves, and full of aſhes; and in one was a ſmall piece of the upper part of a thigh 
Bone, and à horſe's tooth. | | 

P. 345. Fi::/i;n had an hoſpital dedicated to the Trinity, 1291. (Prynne, p. 656. Keith, 242. 

P. 354. R2:/n+th, a houte of canons regiſter, founded by the old earl of Lenox, then united to the chapel 
royal of Stirling by James IV. and diſſolved. (Keith, 239.) 

P. 375 col. 2.1. 7. from bottom r. Dairſie, a ſeat 

F. 384. col. 1. l. 6. from bottom r. Etive 


I. 5. after Bunaw add, a ſtragling village, where an Engliſh Company have long carried on the {melting | 
buinets | : | 
note a. l. 1. . mentioned 


Vor. III. 9 U 


P. 384, 


P. 334. col. 1. I. 2. v. colonization 
J. 3. . Dalreudini twice and monkith dream 5 


P. 397. col. 2. 1. 10. 
P. 319. col. 1. J. 40. 
P. 334. col. 2. l. 12. 
P. 343. col. 1. I. 10. 
P. 319. col. 1. I. 27. 

J. 29. 
P. 341. col. 2. J. 29. 


I. 40. 


five or ſix 'miles ſouth weſt of Perth is Firtiviet, or 25 Mr. Iy ne: Ciitical Effire on the 4 tient jinha. 


hitants of Scotland, II. 713.) calls it F:rthuir-tabauht, and a crarter of Malcom 1V. (Annie 

* . . * - . 4 . 4 . . * 
pl. xxv.) Fether-teviet, a place of the Pictiſn and reſidence of the Scottiſh Kin „ with.n a few 
miles welt of Abernethy, on the banks of the river Ern ; Whether is hu any remains of old build. 


ings I know not: it is a pariſh-church villege, 

. commemorated 

r, Rullem greæn, where was fought the battle commonly ca! 
r. Robert lord Colville 

r, mile below, where it falls 

1. Morton hall 

7. Mr. Home Rigg 

r. mineing 

uit, and margin r. Wauloch 


P. 39 3. col. 1. I. b. from bottom . Eugenius IV. 


P. 400. col. 2. I. 30. 


and margin r. Forteviot 


P. 507. col. 2. l. 2. r. pl. xxxii*. 

P. 515. col. 2. I. 2. from bottom yr. Safells 
P. 523. col. 2.1. 3. r. Ardfirn on the Suire 
P. 525. note m. . Lodge II. 5—43. 


P. 530. col. 1.1. 49. 
l. 

col. 2. I. 11. 

I. 22. 

I. 40. 

1. 51 

P. 531. col. 1. I. 12. 
„ 3%. 


l. 52. 


. late dean 

7. vicar choral had 

for St. Mel's r. St. Patrick's, which is in ruins 
fill up the b ant with Leighlin 

r. neg ect ed ſeat 

margin r. Callen, and 4e Callans or 

r. penalties of the law 

r, Cully hill 


. Baunrichen 
. Fiddown 


r. Duiſk 


col. 2. J. 9. r. fifth and laſt viſcount 
I. 12. dele and are all chiefly dug at Doon 
I. 5. from bottom . Bahyborres, co. Carlow 


= col. 2. l. 28. 
P. — col. 1. I. 32. 


P. 543. col. f. I. 36. 4 


for near r. to be 
+5: and 21. ult. r. bawn 
. pl. xxxiiꝰ. 


P. 599. col. 2. I. 3. from bottom for Wottons r. Warrers, 


. 


In the Cox REC Tos, add Southwick in margin aud text, p. 138, col. 2. 
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MAPS and PLATES IN VOLUME m. 


Plates. 


I. to face p. 34 


II. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 

v. 
VI. 

VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 
XXI. 
XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 
XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 

XXXI. 

e 
XXXIII. 
XXXIV. 
XXXV. 
XXXVI. 
XXXVII. 
XXXVIII. 
XXXIX. 

XL. 

=" 

XLL. j 
XLII. 


©». Wh 


XLIV. 
XLV. 
XLVI. 
XI. VII. 
XLVIII. 


32 


477 


483 
529 
331 
552 
567 
603 


704 (on Letter. preſs.) 


Maps. 


North part oY 
South part }of Weſt Riding, to face p. 27 


Eaſt Riding 68 


North Riding (#0 plates joined in one) 79 
Durham 


Yorkſhire. 


103 
Lancaſhire 127 
Weſtmoreland 147 
Cumberland 169 
Roman or Pitts walls 229 
Northumberland 231 
Scotland, South 281 
Roman Camps, &c. between 4 

Tyne and Tay | 95 
A general map of Antoninus Pius“ 

wall in Scotland j 358 
Scotland, North 367 
Ireland : 463 
Iſlands of Man, Jerſey, 

Guernſey, &c. j 75 
Zetland 729 
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Title, Dedication, Preface, Contents, Ad Lectorem; Life of Mr. Camden, a—f, p. i—xxii; 
Camden's Half Title and Dedication ; his Preface, a, b, p. i—viii. 

Britain, a—x 3, p. i—*lxxxiv; y—ee, Ixxxv—cx; ee 2, ff, gg, *cx—cxy; Saxon coins, 
cxi, exii; ff, cxiii—cxhs. 


Damnonii, &c. B—3 D3; 3 E—4 U, p. 1-208; 209, 210; 209—351; Index, 
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Title, Motto, Contents. —Trinobantes, &c. B—#H h 3, p. 1—116, 116, *117—120; 
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